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PREFACE. 


In preparing a Cyclopedia of what came to pass during the year 1861, the 
political and military events appeared to possess a greater importance than all 
that had been developed in the different branches of knowledge. The interest 
which they awakened soon. became so strong and engrossing that the peaceful 
pursuits of industry were paralyzed, trade and commerce languished, the stu- 
dent of science forsook his quiet seclusion for the tented field, and the inventive 
genius turned to find more skilful weapons for conflict or terrible engines for 
destruction. The consequences involved in these events are regarded as des- 
tined to exert a permanent influence on mankind. Whether constitutional lib- 
erty can survive the violence-of human passions ; whether institutions organized 
to preserve and protect the rights of men, and which depend for their existence 
upon the will and pleasure of those whom they control, can withstand. the shocks 
of military power, are questions in which the welfare of all is at issue. The 
conflict, therefore, in the United States, forms an important part of this volume. 
It embraces the political principles involved, with the arguments of their respect- 
ive advocates and opponents; the movements of the leaders of secession, from 
their first acts to the close of the year, including the proceedings, step by step, 
in each of the Southern States until they had resolved themselves out of the 
Union, and their subsequent efforts ; the organization of the Confederate States; 
the principles upon which that organization was founded ; the civil and com- 
mercial regulations of the Confederacy; the movements of its Government to 
fill its treasury, and organize and equip vast armies; the counteracting move- 
ments of the United States; the organization of its armies, with the details of 
the weapons for the infantry and artillery, and for the batteries of the ships and 
gunboats ; together with all the original documents, from the Messages of the 
respective Presidents ; the instructions of Cabinet officers; the Messages and 
proclamations of Governors; the important acts of the United States and Con- 
federate Congresses; the acts and resolutions of State Legislatures; the proc- 
lamations and orders of commanding officers; the contributions of men 
and money from each State, North and South; the details of every battle 
and every skirmish involving a loss of life. So ample have been the re- 
sources from which its details have been prepared, comprising publications 
both North and South, that it is believed no important public measure of the 
Federal or Confederate Governments, or of any of the States, has been over- 
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looked, or valuable document omitted. The efforts of the Confederacy to.secure 
the codperation of foreign powers, and of the United States to prevent it, 
are summarily presented in the letters and instructions of the respective diplo- 
matic agents. 

In thus preparing in a narrative form this portion of the events of the year, 
although the effort has been made to observe strict accuracy and impartiality, 
some mistakes may have occurred, which ask for the forbearing consideration 
of the intelligent reader. | 

The developments of science during the year present some interesting par- 
ticulars. The assent of geologists to the Taconic system advocated by the late 
Prof. Emmons, after so many years of disbelief, is another instance of the tri- 
umph of investigation over preconceived errors. The introduction of the meth- 
od of Solar analysis, which has as yet progressed hardly so far as to receive a 
name, although Spectrography meets with much approval, may justly be 
classed among the important events. The conclusions of science, as applied to 
agriculture, which were reached during the year 1861, will become to the farm- 
er of great practical value. At the same time, they set aside many opinions 
and processes of labor which have not yielded fruitful results. They will be 
found fully explained in a very practical essay from the pen of Prof. J. J. 
Mapes. 

Geographical explorations were pursued with vigor in various quarters 
of the globe, and many travellers returned from their perilous journeys of a pre- 
vious year. In all instances the information is highly interesting, and often 
valuable. 

Connected with mechanical industry there were many ingenious inven- 
tions during the year, especially relating to implements of war, some of 
which have been described, while others are reserved, to be accompanied with 
such illustrations as more ample time will allow. To mechanical industry, so 
important in this country, an extensive portion of the annual volume of this 
work will be devoted. 

The commerce of the whole world was interrupted during the year, and al- 
though sufficient time has not elapsed to gather the statistics of all its changes, 
yet the details of disaster to many branches have been made up in these pages. 
The stupendous resources of the United States, hitherto unconsciously possessed, 
not only in military and naval affairs, but especially in financial, have been 
brought to light by the present difficulties. The financial measures of the Goy- 
ernment and of the States are explained with the most ample details. 

The number of distinguished men who closed their career in 1861 was not 
so large as in many other years. A tribute has been paid to their virtues and 
their services. 

Subsequent volumes of this work will be issued about the first of March in 
each year. 
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ABDUL MEDJID, Kuay, late Sultan of Tur- 
key, born May 6, 1822, succeeded to the throne 
July 1, 1839, died June 25, 1861. Educated in 
the seclusion of the harem, and coming to the 
throne at the early age of 17, and possessing 
naturally a kindly but indolent and almost 
effeminate nature, it was hardly possible that 
he should have become an efficient ruler over 
an empire so extensive, and peopled by races 
so diverse, even in the most favorable period 
of its history. But his accession to the throne 
took place at a time of unusual commotion, 
and when the strong arm of a wise and vigor- 
ous ruler could hardly have saved the empire 
from disintegration and ruin. His father had 
been a man of great energy and iron will, and 
had initiated reforms which, in the opinion of 
the more fanatical Moslems, struck at the very 
foundations of their faith. The ill-concealed 
hostility of the mass of the Mohammedan peo- 
ple to these reforms would have awed a less 
resolute ruler than Mahmoud IL., and his death 
leaving his reforms but half accomplished, en- 
couraged the hopes of the reactionary party. 
Nor were there wanting other causes of anxie- 
ty to harass the mind of the boy sultan. Me- 
hemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, his most powerful 
vassal, had placed himself in an attitude of open 
rebellion during the lifetime of Mahmoud IL., 
and his son, Ibrahim-Pasha, on the 24th of 
June, 8 days previous to Abdul Medjid’s acces- 
sion to the throne, had defeated the sultan’s 
troops in the decisive battle of Nezib. The in- 
terference of the allied powers alone prevented 
the Turkish empire from dismemberment at this 
juncture. e 

This danger passed, the young sultan applied 
himself to the development of iis anaes plans 
of reform. The first step in this direction was 
the promulgation of the Hatti-Scherif of. Gul- 
Khané, in Nov. 1839, This Hatti-Scherif was a 
general decree in the nature of a bill of rights, 
declaring the equality of all his subjects, wheth- 
er Mussulmen or not, before the law. Its in- 
tention was more fully developed in the subse- 
quent measures, now included under the name 
of the tanzimat, or system of reforms. The 
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most important of these measures were: the re- 
organization of the army in 1843 and 1844, the 
creation of new ministerial departments of com- 
merce and public works, the reorganization of 
the provinces, the promulgation of a penal code 
and of a code of commerce, the establishment. 
of mixed tribunals allowing Christians a share 
with Mussulmen in the administration of jus- 
tice, the introduction of a new monetary system, 
the abolition of the Kharadj, or capitation tax, 
previously levied on all who were not Mussul- 
men; the reform of the system of public educa- 
tion, and the introduction of postal service, 
railroads, telegraphs, the regulation of quaran- 
tines, the establishment of banks, &c. 

*These reforms were at first put in force in 
the capital, and thence extended gradually to 
the remoter provinces. Not being in the na- 
ture of absolute decrees, but rather suggestions 
for reform, whose stringency was to be in- 
creased as the people would bear them, they 
were at first of little effect, except immediately 
in the vicinity of the capital. In Sept. 1854, 
desirous of giving them a wider scope and a 
more decided efficacy, the sultan called a coun- 
cil of tanzimat, or congress of Pe peg aie: 
from all parts of his empire, and laid before 
them his measures. On the 18th February, 
1856, he issued a new Hatti-Humayoum or im- 
perial decree, conforming and enlarging the 
propositions of the Hatti-Scherif. These meas- 
ures indicated the progressive disposition of 
the sultan, and his desire to become an efficient 
ruler. They were undertaken under circum- 
stances of great difficulty ; from the commence- 
ment of his administration to its close, there 
was constantly some disturbing element to de- 
lay or thwart his purposes: the Turko-Egypt- 
ian question at the commencement of his reign, 
and subsequently the Servian question; the in- 
surrection in Albania; the war in Koordistan ; 
the troubles in Syria, in Bosnia, and Montene- 
gro; the Turko-Greek and Wallachian revolu- 
tion of 1848-9 ; his noble refusal to surrender 
the Hungarian and Polish refugees, who had 
sought protection on his soil, to Austria and 
Russia in 1850 ; the question of the holy places 
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which led to the Crimean war; the attempt to 
assassinate him in 1859; and the Syrian mas- 
sacres of 1860, were all so many obstacles to 
his progress. To these might also be added his 
natural indolence and love of sensual indul- 
gence, his infirm health and his yielding disposi- 
tion, which made him often the helpless prey of 
the dissolute ministers and the rapacious harem 
‘which controlled him. He has been succeeded 
by his brother, Abdul Aziz Khan. 

AGRICULTURE is the art of cultivating the 
earth in order to increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of its productions. 

The practical farmer should be able to raise 
from a given number of acres, the largest quan- 
tity of the most valuable produce, at the least 
cost, in the shortest period, and without perma- 
nent injury to the soil; and therefore the great 
‘problem which the present age has to solve, 
is the discovery of the means of producing on 
a given area, a larger amount of bread and 
meat to supply the wants of a continually in- 
creasing population. ; 

The object of these remarks will not be to 
give any history of agriculture, but rather to 
show the advantages which have arisen from 
the application of the sciences to its practice, 
until it may now be truly said, in its present 
status, to compose a science in itself, embracing 
the operation of the natural laws in their most 
extended sense, and covering, as part of its 
accessories, much of geology, chemistry, etc. 

We shall aim rather to demonstrate that 
which experimental theories have culminated 
during the last few years into exact knowledge, 
than to give descriptions of the leading and 
more prominent improvements in agriculture as 
an art. It isnow well understood that all known 
primaries are to be found in the soil, itself be- 
ing chiefly composed of the debris of rocks, 
whence have arisen all of the primaries, except 
those which have existed in more dilate form, 
as in the atmosphere, 

For a long time it was supposed by chemists 
that the analyses of plants and soils would fur- 
nish a sure guide to the farmer in his selection 
of the amendments requisite to the production 
of crops. Recent investigations, however, prove 
that these primaries, as found in the ashes of 
a plant, differ materially in their functions, from 
the same primaries existing in the rock or in 
the soil, unless they have been redeposited in 
the soil by the decay of organisms; that each 
primary, when taken up and appropriated by a 
plant, and then restored again to the soil by 
the decay of the plant, possesses functions which 
are entirely distinct from those belonging to a 
primary before its entrance into organic life: 
and thus arable soils are composed in part of 
inorganic matter which belonged originally to 
the rocks, then to the soil, then formed a part 
of organic life, and on being restored to the 
soil, became ready to act as pabulum to a higher 
organism ; and that each time a primary so en- 
ters into organic life, it takes new functions and 
qualities not belonging to its original condition, 


and not recognizable by analyses or microscopic 
investigations. Thus we find that the feldspar 
rock, containing seventeen per cent. of potash, 
when ground to the finest powder, will not 
supply potash directly to the higher class 
of plants—still a rock containing feldspar will 
furnish potash to those of a lower class, such 
as the lichens and mosses, ete.; and on their 
decay it returns to the soil in a progressed or ad- 
vanced condition, capable of being assimilated 
by a higher class of plant. 

It is for this reason that, while ground feld- 
spar fails to prove a valuable amendment to 
soils, requiring additions of potash, unleached 
wood ashes so readily furnish plants with this 
necessary alkali. . 

The same truth is observable with phosphate 
of lime, so readily assimilated by plants when 
furnished in the form of animal bones, even 
after they have been heated to redness, so that 
the phosphate of lime which they contain is 
freed from all surrounding matters. 

This same substance, without any differences 
which may be recognized by the chemist, is 
found in large quantities in what is known as 
the phosphatic rocks, and some of them contain 
ninety-five per cent. of pure phosphate of lime; 


-still when this is ground to a powder it will not 


be assimilated by the roots of plants in contact 
with it; and many soils formed in part of the 
chlor-apatite rock require additions of more 
progressed phosphate before their cultivation 
can be rendered profitable. 

The same may be said of lime, for although 
primitive limestone when burnt so as to render 
it caustic, is valuable to the farmer as a means 
of disintegrating other materials in the soil 
from its chemical effects, yet lime so furnished 
will not form direct food for plants, while lime 
arising from organic decomposition is readily 
assimilated by them. 

Two thousand bushels of lime, made by burn- 
ing limestone rock of Westchester Co., N. Y. 
applied to a single acre, will render the land 
sterile for many years, itself forming less than 
two per cent. of the weight of this soil to a 
depth of fifteen inches. 

There are many chalk farms, however, in 
England, containing forty per cent. of carbon- 
ate of lime, (which is the form which the 
Westchester lime assumes before the farmer 
uses it;) but this latter (chalk) has its origin in 
organic decay, and therefore is readily assimi- 
lated by plants to the extent they require lime 
to form part of their ash when barned; and 
the quantity in excess is not unfriendly to sur- 
rounding vegetable growth. 

Indeed this principle is true of each and all 
the primaries in nature; thus, old soils which 
have been fairly and properly treated, are more 
fertile than new ones. As a general principle, 
therefore, it should be understood that, in the 
selection of fertilizers, those taken from the 
refuse of factories, etc., or at least from the 
highest organic sources, should be preferred. 

‘Many of. the ingredients in the soil have the 
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power of absorbing and retaining ammonia and 
other gases consequent upon organic decay, 
which are brought down with rains and dews 
from the atmosphere, and these give to water 
the power of dissolving much larger quantities 
of inorganic matter than can be taken up by 
positively pure water. Of the ingredients hav- 
ing such power, the chief are carbon and alu- 
mina: were it not for the presence of which in 
the surface soils, the decay of organic life would 
not be retained for the use of forthcoming crops, 
but would filter downward and render every 
well and spring a cesspool. 

So perfect is the action of these materials 
that one per cent. of either or both, disseminated 
through a soil to a depth of 12 inches, is quite 
capable of abstracting from fluids, during their 


- downward course, most of those substances re- 


quired to sustain plant life; and recent discov- 
eries are quite sufficient to assure the agricul- 
turist that he need not fear the loss of ma- 
nures by downward filtration. A pure gravel 
or positively pure sand are the only exceptions 
which are practically to be met with, and these, 
overtopped by a loam to an ordinary depth, will 
never receive from the upper soil any solutions 
which would be valuable to plant life, unless 
such solutions be added in quantities far be- 
yond what would ever be applied in practice. 
‘Were it not for this law, all the progressed and 
more soluble portions of organic life would have 
passed towards the earth’s centre, leaving the 
surface sterile and incapable of sustaining man. 
The full understanding and appreciation of this 
fact may be fairly registered as belonging to 
the year 1861; for, although before suggested, 
it has not been generally admitted and under- 
stood until this time. 

In the mechanical operations upon the soil, 
while agriculture was pursued simply as an art, 
the farmer merely knew that a disturbance of 
the surface produced increased results—but he 
new understands the laws en which such in- 
crease depends. 
foe: be reste may ri viewed as the natu- 

means of cleansing the atmosphere, taking 
therefrom all the volatile exudations of organic 
life and restoring these to the soil for reassimi- 
lation. We find the atmosphere at all times 
containing certain proportions of these 
and during droughts the quantity held in at- 
mospheric suspension is materially increased. 
The first half-pint of rain, falling on the roof 
of a house, during“a shower, will be found so 
highly charged with ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, etc., as to emit a peculiar odor; con- 
sequently the water from dews and the early 
parts of showers is more valuable to farmers 
than that furnished by continuous rains. To 
fully avail of this effect, the soil should be 
deeply disintegrated so as to permit the atmos- 
phere permeating the soil to deposit its mois- 
ture upon the surface of the colder particles be- 
neath the surface of the soil. -We all know 
that a glass vessel containing ice or cold water, 
if placed in the sun’s rays at midday, during 


droughts even at midsummer, will be speedily 
covered on its outer surface with drops of wa- 
ter, which of course are condensed from the 
atmosphere; for if the soil be dry the atmos- 
phere must contain moisture, however dilate, 
as there are but two places in which it can 
exist, viz.,the earth and the atmosphere—its 
quantity at all times must be-constant. In the 
same way, then, the surfaces of particles of soil 
colder than the atmosphere, are capable of re- 
ceiving a proper degree of humidity, which in 
turn is capable of absorbing all the gases from 
the atmosphere requisite to render the moisture 
amore perfect solvent of the inorganic food re- 
quired fo sustain plants: in this state, and in 
this only, can plants receive it—they cannot 
take up inorganic matter ynless in solution, and 
no plant can grow without its reception. All 
these necessary conditions may be secured by 
Onderdraining and Subsoil-ploughing. 

Underdraining.—This consists in burying be- 
neath the soil, in a proper manner, a series of 
tubes or pipes, so made as to be capable of re- 
ceiving from the soil any excess or surplus of 
water it may contain, and leading it to lower 
points whence it may be discharged and find 
its way to outlets. For the method of con- 
structing underdrains, we would refer the 
reader to the recent works of Judge French, 
Klippart, and others. The best specimen of 
practical underdraining with which we are ac- 
quainted, may be found at the Central Park, 
New York. -* 

Millions of acres of apparently valueless soils 
have been rendered capable of profitable cul- 
tivation by underdraining. Drains have been 
made of stones, porous pipe, tile, wooden tubes 
of various kinds, etc. ; but practice has proved 
that the ordinary draining tile, made of un- 
glazed burnt clay, forms the safest and most 
efficient and durable underdrain. It is also 
ascertained that the tiles laid at a depth of five 
feet, in soils where underdrains may be so 
deeply constructed, produce results better than 
those attainable by drains of less depth. These 
drains should be at such distance apart as to 
thoroughly remove all excess of water from 
the soil, and in so doing, they insure full aéra- 
tion. Both ends of each drain should be open 
to and at the surface, producing a continuous 
draft of air always passing through them, and 
as the atmosphere is warmer than the soil, the 
heat rising during its horizontal travel passes 
into and through the soil, materially elevating 
its temperature—it also secures motion to the 
air in the soil, which, in passing between the 
particles, supplies the necessary amount of hu- 
midity, and with it those gases which guaran- 
tee all the chemical changes required to furnish 
the inorganic food to plants. 

The chief advantages of underdraining may 
be summed up as follows: 

“Underdrained soils never suffer from 
drought,” provided that the subsoil be disin- 

as in the process known as i 
ploughing. Less manure will suffice for crops. 
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The after disintegration of the soil is more 
readily and cheaply performed. Its tempera- 
ture is increased, and therefore a longer season 
of growth is secured. The best proof of the 
usefulness of underdraining, however, is to be 
found in the fact that the English Government, 
and many chartered companies and individual 
capitalists, have freely loaned money on mort- 
gage to English farmers for the purpose of un- 
derdraining their soils, and that these mort- 
gages are only active after a valuation—in 
other words, the mortgages only bear upon the 
increased value of the soil consequent upon 
underdraining. After the expenditure of mil- 
lions of pounds sterling in this way, scarcely 
an instance can be found where the income of 
the farmer has not been increased sufficiently to 
enable him to pay his underdrainage mortgage, 
leaving him an increase of profit ever after, 
while the nation at large is permanently ren- 
dered wealthier by the system. Indeed it is 
doubtful if England could at this time sustain 
her population, were it not for the increase of 
crops consequent upon the underdraining of the 
land. 

Subsoil-ploughing.—It is only within a few 
years that the process of subsoil-ploughing has 
been rendered practicable, for although known 
for many years as a needed improvement in the 
culture of soils, the tools presented for such use 
were inadequate, until the invention of the lift- 
ing subsoil-plough, by the writer of this article. 
This implement is known as Mapes’ lifting sub- 
soil-plough, and is formed of a lozenge-shaped 
wedge of steel, point forward, like a spear-head 
laid horizontally, and forming a series of in- 
clined planes, gradually rising from the point to 
its bridge or highest part, being an elevation of 
only five-eighths of an inch. This horizontal 
wedge is sustained to a beam by two curved 
knives placed vertically, and by these means, 
as with other plough-beams, the instrument is 
propelled in the usual manner.: In practice, the 


surface-plough precedes the subsoil-plough, mov-- 


ed by a separate team. The subsoil-plough fol- 
lows with its beam in the bottom of the furrow, 
thus disintegrating to a depth of 12 inches or 
more, beneath the bottom of the surface fur- 
row, raising the soil five-eighths of an inch, and 
in so doing, causing the separation of particle 
from particle, as in the soil over an ordinary mole- 
track, but to a width, at the surface, of twenty 
inches, and this disintegration is more perfect 
than between the particles of a soil turned over 
in a furrow-slice, as with the surface-plough. 
The subsoil-plough insures to the subsoil full 
depth for the travel of roots, also permitting 
the entrance of atmosphere; the surface loam 
is consequently gradually deepened to any re- 
quired depth ; for while the loam as a new soil, 
may have a depth of but 6 inches, and the 
farmer is constrained to that depth of surface- 
ploughing; still, by the use of asubsoil-plough, he 
may disintegrate without elevating the sub- 
soil, which will gradually change by atmos- 
pheric and other influences into a loamy soil, so 


that, in after ploughings, the depth of the surface 
furrow may be increased. Grass lands previously 
underdrained and subsoil-ploughed, never run 
out, and the full ratio of crops may be main- 
tained for any length of time, by slight top- 
dressings, of such amendments as have not yet 
been progressed from the soil itself. 

Where subsoiling and underdraining are not 
practised, mowing-lands and pastures are con- 
tinually lessening in their products, so that the 
farmer is compelled every few years to take his 
land out of grass, and carry it through a series 
of rotation of crops, before he can reéstablish 
a grass crop. The foregoing may be considered 
as an epitome of the greater improvements con- 
nected with the proper mechanical preparation 
of the soil, together with the necessary rationale 
for comprehending the causes of the benefits 
to be derived therefrom; and all other and after 
manipulations are but the presentation of the 
same desirable conditions to the surface soil, 
in a more minute and extended manner, so as 
to avail of the same laws more rapidly and 
effectively. No farmer can reasonably expect 
to avail of the largest amount of profit, who has 
not prepared his surface and subsoil in the 
manner we have indicated; for, be his surface 
cultivation what it may, and the use of fertil- 
izers ever so liberal, his profit will not be as 
great as that of his neighbor whose farm is un- 
derdrained and subsoil-ploughed. 

Fertilizers.—In old times, farmers sometimes 
suffered their land to remain without crops for 
the purpose of enabling it to gain in fertility. 
This was accomplished by the slow reception 
from the atmosphere of gases capable of ena- 
bling the moisture in the soil to dissolve new 
quantities of the inorganic constituents, storing 
them up until, by their accumulation, the soil was 
again capable of bearing crops. This was called 
Jallowing. The modern improvements, how- 
ever, of underdraining and subsoil-ploughing, 
will secure all the advantages of the fallowing 
system, and in a much shorter time; for it is 
now admitted that “ the true rest of the soilis . 
a judicious succession of crops.” This result 
is farther accelerated by presenting to the soil 
the necessary food for plants in a progressed 
shape, of organic origin, so that the growing 
crop is fed independently of the soil in place ; 
therefore permitting it, as in the following pro- 
cess, to augment the quantity of plant food rap- 
idly; for it must be understood that moisture 
is enabled to dissolve increased quantities of 
each of the inorganic constituents, when the 
roots of a growing crop are present. In the 
use of fertilizers, the farmer should not inquire, 
“with how small a quantity can I create a crop?” 
but rather, “how large a quantity may I use 
with increased profit?” for, with an increased 
quantity, not only does he increase the amount 
and quality of a current crop, but he leaves the 
soil increased in productiveness for the future. 

Manures of the farm.—These are of the first 
importance, and require the greatest amount of 
care for their proper manipulation, admixture, 
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and use. The value of farm-yard and stable 
manures consists mainly in the Bree in- 
organic matter they contain, and in the state of 
division in which that matter exists, and not, 
as many suppose, in the amount of nitrogen 
or ammonia they contain; for the value of am- 
monia consists, not in being a food for plants, but 
in its ability to give to water the power of dis- 
solving new portions of the soil itself, passing it 
through the proper chemical changes to fit it 
for plants. It is doubtful if any plant ever re- 
ceived, through its roots, any of the constitu- 
ents of ammonia; and it is only to this func- 
tion of ammonia that the farmer need look for 
any advantage from its use. 

it his soil be fairly arable, from former use, 
and be thoroughly underdrained, and subsoil- 


ough cone ing a full share of progressed 
ee food for ts, he will find no bene- 
fit from the application of ammonia in any 
form; for soils so prepared will receive all 
they require of nitrogenous matters from the 
atmosphere, as they will be continuously con- 
densing from that source moisture charged 
with We i ee het A cei 
prepared soils, merely surface-ploughed, and pre- 
tie so slight a depth of soil to atmospheric 
influences that the necessary quantity of nitro- 
cannot be received, it is necessary to in- 
crease the solvent power of the moisture they 
contain so as to secure the solution of a suffi- 
cient amount of inorganic pabulum to sustain 
; but the real value of every manure, 
as ee as furnishing the constituents of plants is 
concerned, is due not only to the amount of in- 
organic food which it contains, but toits condition 
or state of progression, and not to the amount 
of nitrogen combined therewith in any form. 
- The best cultivators do not use open barn- 
yards as the receptacle of manures, but the 
manures of the farm are removed daily to ad- 
jacent manure-sheds, where the compost is 
placed on and above the surface of the ground, 
with a drainage cistern at the lower end of the 
shed, furnished with a pump, so that the fluid 
drainage of the manure heap may be thrown 
from the cistern on top of the mass, and by its 
downward filtration through the compost sup- 
ply moisture and convey the soluble portions 
to the inert parts, causing continuous ferment- 
ation without excessive heat, preventing fire- 
fanging, and insuring’ entire disintegration, de- 
stroying weed seeds, and breaking up organic 


forms of all kinds, so that the mass may be- 


eome homogeneous without the labor or ex- 
pense of turning by forking, ete. All the fluids 
of the stables, house, etc., may be carried by 
gutters to this cistern, the compost heap may 
be supplied with muck, meadow mud, head- 
lands, weeds, and all waste materials of the 
farm, and by the continued and repeated infil- 
tration of the soluble portion through all other 
‘parts, the admixture will become more perfect 
than by any other method; the occasional ad- 
dition of sulphuric acid to this cistern will con- 
vert all the volatile products of decomposition 


into sulphates which are non-volatile, thus 
preventing evaporation, malaria, etc. 

Special fertilizers which are soluble may be 
thrown into the cistern, and so find their way 
through the mass, and, with it, to the fields. 

When the drainage is insufficient to supply 
the necessary amount of moisture, water may 
be passed into the cistern, and when fluid ma- 
nures are called for to be used on the farm, they 
may be taken from this reservoir, and distrib- 
uted by a sprinkling-cart. ‘ 

With such an arrangement all kinds of farm 
manures may be thoroughly combined, secur- 
ing such chemical changes as will do away with 
the disadvantages consequent upon their sepa- 
rate use, such as the unfavorable influence of 
hog-manure, when used alone upon the brassica 
tribe of plants, clump-rooting cabbages, giving 
ambury, or fingers and toes, to turnips, etc. 
The manure of the hen-house should frequently 
be added to the compost heap, so as to be more 
evenly divided through it. 

The pump with which the cistern is supplied 
may be moved by a small windmill, placed 
above the shed, causing the changes to be con- 
tinuous by the downward filtration through the 
mass followed by the atmosphere. 

The value of manure so prepared, diluted 
with many times its bulk of waste organic 
matter, such as muck, leaves from the woods, 
woods-earth, etc., is greater per cord after fer- 
mentation than that of the pure manure kept 
in an open barn-yard, while the quantity will 
be materially greater, no loss by washing or 
evaporation having occurred. When potash is 
required by the soil, it may be added in the 
form of wood-ashes, and other special amend- 
ments, in solution or otherwise. These will 
not only find their way to the field, but while 
in the compost heap will furnish chemical ac- 
tion for the decomposition of all other portions, 
securing at the same time their own dissemina- 
tion throughout the mass. So much for farm- 
yard manures; but who can produce so large a 
quantity of such manures (whatever may be 
the extent of his stables) as may be used on 
his land with increased profit? We claim that 
no farmer or stock-breeder can do so, and when, 
under these circumstances, the farmer has the 
means of farming more profitably, he must of 
necessity become the buyer of fertilizers; there 
are but few localities where farm and stable 
manures can be purchased; those manures 
made upon the farm itself may be used with 
profit, but if they are to be carted from a dis- 
tance, the transportation will generally render 
them more costly than other fertilizers. Fac- 
tory wastes of various kinds frequently may be 
purchased at less cost near towns and cities. 
Night-soil, also, may be used with advantage. 
Peruvian guano contains many of-the constitu- 
ents required by crops, and when properly 
treated before use is an a@mirable manure; it 
should be finely ground and mixed with some 
divider, such as charcoal dust, woods-earth, or 
even the ordinary soil of the farm, and should 
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be wetted with dilute sulphuric acid, so as to 
render its phosphates more soluble and its car- 
bonates less volatile ; or, what is still better, it 
may form part of a well-made superphosphate 
of lime. The best of these is the nitrogenized 
superphosphate of lime, made by the admix- 
ture of 100 pounds of calcined bones, 56 pounds 
of sulphuric acid, 36 pounds of Peruvian guano, 
and 20 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, to 
which may be added an equal weight of dried 
blood, the whole to be thoroughly ground to- 
gether. Six hundred pounds of this mixture 
will fully represent twenty-five cords of well- 
rotted farm and stable manure. 

Lime.—Lime, as it is generally used, cannot be 
viewed as an immediate or direct food for plants; 
that which is contained in decaying organisms, or 
as resulting from the ashes of wood and other 
substances, when applied to the soil, is readily as- 
similated by plants; but. the more crude kinds 
of lime, such as are made by the burning of the 
ordinary limestones, have their first action 
friendly to vegetable growth in their power to 
decompose all organic matter, and thus cause it 
to give up its inorganic constituents; in addition 
to which, it acts upon the inorganic constitu- 
ents of the soil itself, forming silicate of lime; 
and by removing portions of the surface of par- 
ticles, presents new surfaces for other chemical 
action and continued development. 

Lime, when combined with salt, so as to form 
chloride of lime and carbonate of soda, before 
its use in soils, becomes materially more active 


and in a condition to be rapidly appropriated, - 


Three bushels of lime, slaked with a solution 
of one bushel of salt, and then exposed to the 
atmosphere until the chlorine of the salt com- 
bines with the lime, forming chloride of lime, 
and setting free the soda, permitting it to com- 
bine with carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
becoming carbonate of soda, form an admirable 
fertilizer. Four bushels of this mixture, suffi- 
ciently old for all the chemical changes to have 
occurred, if mixed with a cord of any cheap 
organic matter, such as swamp muck, woods- 
earth, etc., will decompose it to a powder in a 
very short space of time. It is therefore a val- 
uable auxiliary to most composts. 

Sulphate of Lime, (plaster of Paris,) usually 
known as gypsum, supplies to the soil not only 
lime, but also sulphuric acid, and previous to 
undergoing any change, it has the power of ab- 
sorbing and giving off to water large amounts 
of the gaseous products of the atmosphere, as 
well as those consequent upon organic decay in 
the soil; it is found also to be valuable in de- 
odorizing the efiluvia of stables; compost heaps, 
etc. Insoils containing very minute proportions 
of progressed inorganic materials, plaster is often 
used to assist in the growth of clover. This in 
turn throws down its deep roots, gathering 
from the subsoil large amounts of inorganic 
matter, elevating them to the surface soil, and 
on decaying, when ploughed under, enriching the 
soil, not, as has been frequently asserted, by the 
decomposition of matters abstracted from the 


atmosphere alone, but by its power in progress- 
ing the inorganic materials of the soil, oH a 
dering them fit for future assimilations, 

Wood-ashes.—These supply to the soil large 
amounts of potash, with smaller quantities of 
the other constituents shown in their analysis, 
Thus leached ashes from which the potash is 
entirely removed, still exercise, on many soils, 
a friendly influence, by furnishing plants with 
the other constituents making up their com- 
position, all of which, once having been in or- 
ganic life, are progressed and fitted for entering 
a higher class of vegetable growth. 

Lime, ashes, and other alkaline substances, 
tend to alter the mechanical conditions of soils ; 
clayey soils are rendered more free by their 
use, while sandy soils become more compact, 
each being improved in degree. 

Our space will not permit any further detail 
on the subject of fertilizers; however, it should 
be remembered that all those which are not of 
a volatile character may be applied to the more 
immediate surface with greater benefit than 
when ploughed deeply under; for, in the former 
case, as they become soluble by the combined 
effects of sun and air, and the consequent chem- 
ical changes, they are presented to a greater 
number of particles attacking their surfaces, and 
coming in contact with a larger quantity of roots, 
than if they had been originally placed more 
deeply in the soil. Thus we find that the top- 
dressing of grass and grain crops with phosphates, 
ashes, etc., is of material benefit, while lime, from 
the peculiar shape of its particles, descends from 
the effects of rains and dews; and in soils which 
have not been subsoiled, the accumulation of 
lime applied during many years, will be found 
coating the surface of the subsoil, and can be 
brought into activity again only by an in- 
creased depth of ploughing of the surface, or the 
disturbance of the subsoil. Lime, therefore 
should always be applied in small doses, and 
more frequently than has been usually prae- 
tised. The chief benefit to be derived from the 
ploughing in of green crops, the application 
of meadow muck, river mud, and other cheap 
organic substances, is as follows: they fur- 
nish large amounts of progressed inorganic ma- 
terials ; during their decay or subdivision, they 
leave interstices in the soil for the reception 
of atmosphere; the process of decay generates 
heat, ona this accelerates growth; and they 
supply large amounts of carbon, evenly divided, 
which perform the offices in the soil to which 
we have before referred. 

It should be remembered that a soil, surface- 
ploughed to a reasonable depth, then subsoil- 
ploughed and fully underdrained, containing fer- 
tilizers of the kinds suggested above, has ad- 
vantages over soils differently prepared; among 
which are the entire absence of any wl effect 
Jrom drought, greater ease of manipulation, 
and the presence of conditions by which all that 
class of plants, known as tillering plants, can 
increase the number of their bearing shoots. 
A single grain of wheat will sometimes, by ¢é/- 
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lering, throw up sixty separate standards, each 
bearing grain. This arises from tiller roots 
thrown ont near the earth crown, but whenever 
any one root of a stool comes in contact with 
a cold subsoil, which has never been disinte- 
ated, the tillering in the whole crown ceases. 
ft is for this reason that grass crops frequently 
run out, in‘soils not so prepared; while with 
roper preparation, and the top-dressing we 
ave named, a field once in grass may be main- 
tained at its maximum of product for any length 
of time. 

Recent Changes in Farm Crops.—Until with- 
in a very few years the American farmer has 
paid but little attention to the cultivation of 
roots as food for cattle. William Cobbett, the 
English statesman, was the first to introduce 
the culture of the rutabaga turnip as food for cat- 
tle in America. Its general adoption, however, 
until within a few years has been slow; it is 
now known that a proper variety of root crops 
is not only less exhausting to the soil than grass 
or grain crops, but that they are more economi- 
eal as food for stock, securing a higher state of 
health, and producing results not attainable 
without their use in part. 

Beets, parsnips, carrots, turnips, caulo-rapas, 
and many other roots, are now being raised by 
our dairy and stock farmers. The old style of 
cultivation, requiring laborious hand-work with 
hoes, spades, forks, etc., is fast passing away, 
also the hilling of potatoes, corn, etc., for which 
practice no good reason has ever been present- 
ed. The introduction of the various horse tools, 
for the cultivation of root and other crops, has 
materially lessened farm labor. Fifteen years 
ago, the writer required 20 men to cultivate 
properly a garden of 30 acres; now, by the use 


of a few judiciously chosen horse tools, he cul-. 


tivates many times that area with but 8 farm 
hands, 4 of whom are boys. These tools in- 
elude the digging machine, the lifting subsoil- 
plough, used as an instrument for cultivation, 
the carrot-weeder, the horse-hoe, in two modi- 
fied forms, the roller, and the clod-crusher. 

~ Seeds are now sown by machinery, and the 
variety of seed-sowers has been much increased 
within the last few years. For broadcast pur- 
poses, Cahoon’s seed-sower is the best. It will 
sow with perfect evenness 35 acres a day; and 
the same instrument will spread manures, in- 
tended as top-dressings, over an equal number 
of acres. The corn-planters, drawn by a single 
horse, will do the work of 25 men; the ordi- 
nary seed-drills for the sowing of row crops, 
work with great exactness, and as they leave 
the seeds perfectly straight and equidistant 
from each other, the after cultivation of the 
surface is readily performed by a single mule or 
a horse. 

With either of the following tools, a mule, 
with a boy driver, will represent many men 
with forks and spades. Thus, when row crops 
merely appear at the surface of the soil, a small- 
sized lifting subsoil-plough may be run half-way 
‘between the rows, disturbing the soil by a slight 


lifting, so that soil and plants are both raised 
together, leaving the earth loosened to a depth 
of twelve inches, and amore thoroughly than 
could be effected by many hoeings, without 
covering the plants at all; this, in addition to 
the original ploughings, constitutes the necessary 
manipulation of the soil for the sowing of seed ; 
the carrot-weeder may then be run between 
the rows, embracing the whole surface from 
row to row, disturbing the upper two inches 
more thoroughly than can be done by re- 
peated hoeings, and leaving all the weeds lying 
on the surface to be wilted by the sun, and at 
the same time effectually disintegrating the 
surface soil. In this way the crops may be 
kept clean until their completion, and with 
very much less labor than would be required 


-in the use of hand-tools. 


The larger row crops, or, as sometimes grown, 
hilled crops, should receive a somewhat similar 
treatment. Corn, for instance, may be thus 
cultivated ; the lifting subsoil-plough is run in 
both directions transversely, when the hilling 
system is preferred, and on each’ side of the 
rows of corn, when two or three inches high, 
and before the roots have extended out into 
the paths between; the expanding horse-hoe 
is then run between the rows, keeping the 
whole surface clean of weeds, and at such 
depths as the operator may desire, rendering 
the tedious hand-hoeing unnecessary ; for if the 
planting be straight and true, every inch of the 
soil may thus be cheaply and thoroughly dis- 
turbed. 

The same may be said of the potato and of all 
other analogous crops. 

One of the greatest improvements in the 
feeding of roots to stock, consists in pulping 
them by machinery. After being pulped, the 
roots are mixed with chaffed hay or other prov- 
ender, doing away with the necessity of the 
use of large quantities of water, and presenting 
the food in the most acceptable form, and sus- 
ceptible of greater variety; for all the roots 
that we have named may in turn be used, 
changing the kind each week. The carrot is 
perhaps the most valuable of the roots as food 
for all animals; with the cow, it increases the 
flow of milk, greatly improving its quality as 
well as that of the butter, cheese, ete. Horses 
fed in part with this vegetable are not liable 
to the heaves, and, as is the case with other 
cattle so fed, soon acquire a loose hide, smooth 
skin, shining coat. The value of the carrot does 
not consist alone in the amount of nutriment it 
furnishes, but rather in the pectic acid which it 
contains, and which is found in degree in many 
roots; this acid has the curious property of 
gelatinizing the contents of the stomach, thus 
enabling the peristaltic motion of the intestines 
to act more thoroughly in the process of diges- 
tion. When the stomach of an animal is filled 
with wafer containing cut hay and other mate- 
rials, digestion is very incomplete; thus we find 
horses fed on cut hay and whole oats fre- 
quently voiding the oats unchanged, and always 
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some of the shells; while the dung contains so 
much starch as to cause fire-fanging in the com- 
post heap. 

Six quarts of oats, bruised, and six quarts of 
carrots, pulped, and the hay chaffed and mixed 
therewith, will sustain a horse as well as twelve 
quarts of oats with nearly a double portion of 
hay in the natural state, not chaffed, and with- 
out the use of carrots. Fatting cattle will flour- 
ish well with a less amount of grain when car- 
rots are substituted in part. We should re- 
member, however, that for the purpose of 
inducing appetite, a variety of roots is quite 
desirable. The cooking of food for cattle is 
becoming quite general, and many convenient 
steaming apparatus have been invented for this 
purpose. Hay is now chaffed instead of being 
cut; for it is well ascertained that 23 Ibs. of 
hay, in the natural state, 19 Ibs. cut one inch 
long, and 134 Ibs. finely chaffed, are equal in 
value as food for horses, cattle, etc. ; and when 
this is steamed before use, its value is still fur- 
ther increased, particularly if mixed with the 
ineal intended to be used before steaming, after 
which the pulped roots are added. 

The feeding of cooked food to hogs is a ma- 
terial improvement now generally acknowl- 
edged and much practised; half the amount of 
corn, after being cooked, will fairly represent 
an entire quantity in the raw state, as food for 
hogs. Straw and corn-stalks, when used in 
place of hay, are found to be of high value if 
chaffed and steamed before use. 

The thorough ventilation and proper tem- 
perature of stables are now recognized as adding 
materially to the economical keeping and health- 
ful condition of the animals. The use of char- 
coal dust, plaster of Paris, and other deodorizers 
in and about the stalls of animals, is a material 
amendment in practice. q 

Mulching.—It is now well understood, that 
protecting the soil with a slight covering dur- 
ing the colder seasons, materially benefits the 
crops of the following year. If a board lie on 
the soil during fall and winter, and be removed 
in early spring, it will be found that the grass, 
during the following summer, will grow more 
profusely on that spot than elsewhere, and this 
fact has suggested the similar use of slight coat- 
ings of straw, salt bay, and other cheap mate- 
rials, which may be removed with a horse-rake 
in the spring, and then used as bedding for ani- 
mals. Grass and grain crops, by such treat- 
ment, are saved from the effects of winter, 
sometimes so disastrous to their growth. The 
sprewing or freezing out of crops seldom or 
never occurs in soils properly prepared to a 
sufficient depth. 

The use of mowing machines has of late be- 
come quite general, and farmers who formerly 
were constrained to keep no more stock than 
they could supply with the quantity of hay 
which they, and one or two laboning men, 
could cut and cure at the proper season, are 
now enabled to appropriate a greater breadth 
of land and raise a larger amount of stock. 


Threshing-machines are just taking the place 
of the flail and barn-floor. Many farmstead- 
ings are now supplied with a steam or caloric 
engine, enabling each farmer to grind his own 
corn, pulp his roots, chaff his hay, straw, and 
corn-stalks, saw his own wood, thresh, win- 
now, and clean his grain, ete., by machinery. 

In the culture of small frnits the improve- 
ments have been very great, and the citizens 
of New York and other cities, can now vie 
with those of London and Paris in the quality 
of fruits of all kinds obtainable in their mar- 
kets. The culture of dwarf pears has materially 
increased; and we have so advanced in gra 
culture that we shall soon become a pe 
ing country; California furnishing an amount 
almost as great as produced by all the rest 
of the Union. Ohio, Missouri, and other States, 
are wine producers on an extended scale, while 
all our markets are supplied with grapes asa 
dessert fruit. Improved kinds are fast being 
introduced, of this as well as of all other fruit. 

In flax culture the increase is very great, 
The late improvements in machines for the 
dressing and preparation of flax, will soon en- 
= us to become large exporters of this ar- 
ticle. 

Bones are no longer exported from our shores 
for the use of English and French farmers, but 
they are all manufactured into superphosphates. 
The agricultural societies in all our States and 
in almost all our counties, are fast disseminating 
agricultural truths throughout the breadth of 
the land; we find from the reports of fairs that, 
in many agricultural districts, staple crops are 
continually on the increase. The wasting sys- 
tem which caused the wheat crop of the State 
of Ohio to fall from 85 bushels to 12 per acre, 
and of New York from 380 to 10, as average 
crops, and Massachusetts to be entirely unable 
to supply her own population, is fast passing 
away, and we anticipate that the future census 
of the Government will show, that as agricul- 
ture becomes a science, the suicidal skinning. 
of the soil will cease. American agricultural 
machinery is now fast supplanting that of Eng- 
land and other European countries ; even their 
own colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
many other African settlements, and Australia 
and all of Central America, are now our ctfstom- 
ers for agricultural implements. American inge- 
nuity is fast furnishing advantages which equal 
that of the lower price of European labor, and 
enable the American farmer to compete in the 
world’s markets at their prices. 

In all the older States, worn-out soils are 
being resuscitated and swamps drained, bring- 
ing new lands into cultivation; underdraining 
and subsoil-ploughing are fast doubling the 
available power of soils, and when the same 
kind of enterprise shall become general in the 
cotton-growing States, the increase of produce 
will be immense. We find, in almost every 
county throughout the Union, some individual 
who raises double the average of the corn crop 
of his State, double the average of the cotton 
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crop, and, indeed, this may be said of any or 
all crops. : 
With the amount of capital and enterprise 
now being applied to agriculture, these im- 
proved results will become patent to all opera- 
tors; and let us hope that with the present 
eration will die out the last vestige of that 
ogged resistance to agricultural progress from 
which the cause has already suffered so. severe- 
ly. An increase of one inch in the depth of 
ploughing, throughout the land, will do more 
to increase the national wealth than can the 
mines of California, and if we mistake not, this 
inch of soil, which would be a far richer ac- 
quisition than a new territory, will be enabled 
to yield up its treasure before many generations 
shall have passed away. ; 
During the past year the United States Gov- 
ernment has, more than ever before, recognized 
the great national importance of affording the 
largest facilities towards agricultural improve- 
-ment, and the community are at present eager- 
ly awaiting some tangible expression of that 
ition in the formation of an Agricultural 
Department at Washington, with a secretary at 
its head, holding even rank with the Secreta- 
ries of State, of War, ete. The farmers of our 
country own more than half the wealth, pay 
more than half the taxes, and the principal 
business of our large cities is acting as their 
factors by importing their supplies and export- 
ing their products. It is but proper that they 
should be fairly represented by a distinct de- 
ent. 

ALABAMA, one of the Southern States, is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee, east by 
Georgia, south by Florida and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and west by Mississippi. It is 330 miles in its 
extreme length from north to south, and 300 
miles in its greatest breadth. The population of 
the State in 1860 was 960,296, of which 2,630 
were free colored, and 435,132 were slaves. The 
Governor is elected for two years by the people. 
The Senate consists of thirty-three members 
elected for four years, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of one hundred members elected for 
twoyears. The is]ature meets on the second 
Monday in November, biennially. (See New 
American CycLopeptA.) 

The southern portion of the State was strongly 
in favor of secession from the United States. 
Early in December, 1860, State Commissioners 
were sent to the authorities and people of the 
other slaveholding States, to urge forward a 
movement in favor of secession, and a union of 
these States in a separate Confederacy. All rep- 
resented that the purpose of Alabama was fixed 
to secede, even if no other State did. The an- 
nouncement of the secession of South Carolina 
was hailed with great joy in Mobile. 
hundred guns were fi Bells were rung. 
The streets were crowded by hundreds express- 
ing their joy, and many impromptu speeches 
were made. A military parade ensued. 

The first official movement in Alabama tow- 
ards secession was the announcement by Gov- 


ernor Moore of his intention to order an elec- 
tion of Delegates to a State Convention. He 
advised the people to prepare for secession. 
This election was held on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, and the Convention subsequently 
assembled on January 7th. At the election, the 
counties in North Alabama selected “ codpera- 
tion” members. The members throughout the 
State were classed as immediate secessionists, 
and codperationists. The codperationists were 
divided into those who were for secession in 
codperation with other cotton States, those 
who required the codperation of a majority, 
and those who required the codperation of all 
the slave States. Montgomery County, which 
polled 2,719 votes on the Presidential election, 
now gave less than 1,200 votes. The inference 
drawn from this at the time was, that the 
county was largely in favor of conservative 
action. The vote reported from all but ten 
counties of the State was, for secession, 24,445; 
for codperation, 33,685. Of the ten counties, 
some were for secession, others for codperation. 

The popular vote at the Presidential election 
in November was: Douglas, 13,651; Breckin- 
ridge, 48,831; Bell, 27,875. Bell was the can- 
didate of the American and Union party, Doug- 
las, of the non-intervention Democrats, and 
Breckinridge of the Southern States. 

The Convention met at Montgomery on the 
"th of January. All the counties of the State 
were represented. Wm. M. Brooks was chosen 
President. 

A strong Union sentiment was soon found to 
exist in the Convention. On the day on which 
it assembled, the Representatives from the 
State in Washington met, and resolved to tele- 
graph to the Convention, advising immediate 
secession, stating that in their opinion there 
‘was no prospect of a satisfactory adjustment. 

On the 9th the following resolutions were 
offered and referred to a committee of thir- 
teen: 

Resolved, That separate State action would be un- 
wise and impolitic. 

Resolved, That Alabama should invite the Southern 
States to hold a Convention as early as practicable, to 
consider and agree upon a statement of grievances and 
the manner of obtaining redress, whether in the Union 
or in independence out of it. 


Mr. Baker, of Russell, offered a resolution re- 
questing the Governor to furnish information 
of the number of arms, their character and de- 
scription, and the number of military compa- 
nies &c., in the State, which was adopted. 

Also the following was offered and discussed: 


Resolved, by the people of Alabama, That all the 
powers of this State are hereb ledges to resist any 
attempt on the part of the Ped Government to 
coerce any seceding State. 

After a lively discussion of some days, a brief 
preamble and resolution refusing to submit to 
the Republican Administration, were proposed 
in such a form as to command the unanimous 
vote of the Convention. It was in these words: 

Whereas the only bond of union between the several 
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States is the Constitution of the United States; and 
whereas that Constitution has been violated by a ma- 
jority of the Northern States in their saparsio legis- 
ative action, denying to the people of t 
States their constitutional rights ; and whereas a sec- 
tional party, known as the Republican party, has, in a 
recent election, elected Abraham Lincoln for President 
‘and Hannibal Hamlin for Vice-President of these 
United States, spon the avowed principle that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not recognize prop- 
erty in slaves, and that the Government should pre- 
vent its extension into the common territories of the 
United States, and that the power of the Government 
should be so exercised that slavery should in time be 
extinguished : Therefore be it 
Resolved by the people of Alabama in Convention as- 
sembled, That the State of Alabama will not submit to 
the Administration of Lincoln and Hamlin, as President 
and Vice-President of the United States, Bpon. the 
principles referred to in the foregoing preamble. 


On the 10th, the ordinance of secession was 
reported, and on the 11th, it was adopted in 
secret session by a vote of ayes, 61; noes, 39. 
It was as follows: 


Ay orpinance ¢0 dissolve the Union between the State 

_ of Alabama and other States united under the com- 
pact styled ‘the Constitution of the United States 
of America.” 

Whereas the election of Abraham Lincoln and Han- 
nibal Hamlin to the offices of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, by a sectional 
party, avowedly hostile to the domestic institutions 
and to the peace and security of the people of the State 
of Alabama, Miatrsnty by many and dangerous infrac- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States by many 
of the States and people of the Northern section, is a 
political wrong of so insulting and menacing a char- 
acter as to justify the’ people of the State of Alabama 
in the adoption of prompt and decided measures for 
their future peace and security: Therefore, 

Be it declared and ordained by the people of the State 

Alabama in convention assembled, That the State of 

labama now withdraws, and is hereby withdrawn, 
from the Union known as “ the United States of Amer- 
ica,” and henceforth ceases to be one of said United 
States, and is, and of right ought to be, a sovereign 
and independent State. 
~ Sec. 2. Be it further declared and. ordained by the 
gente of the State of Alabama in convention assembled, 

hat ail the powers over the territory of said State, 
and over the people thereof, heretofore delegated to 
the Government of the United States of America be, 
and they are hereby, withdrawn from said Govern- 
ment, and are hereby resumed and vested in the peo- 
ple of the State of Alabama. 

And as it is the desire and purpose of the State of 
Alabama to meet the slaveholding States of the South 
who may approve such purpose, in order to. frame a 
provisional as well as permanent government, upon 
the principles of the Constitution of the United States, 

Be it resolved by the people of Alabama in convention 
assembled, That the people of the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, be, and 
are hereby, invited to meet the people of the State of 
Alabama, by their delegates, in convention, on the 4th 
day of February, A. D. 1861, at the city of Montgom- 
ery, in the State of Alabama, for the purpose of con- 
sulting with each other as to the most effectual mode 
of securing concerted and harmonious action in what- 
ever measures may be deemed most desirable for our 
common peace and security. z 

And be it further resolved, That the president of this 
convention be, and is hereby, instructed to transmit 
forthwith a copy of the foregoing preamble, ordinance, 
and resolutions, to the Governors of the several States 
named in said resolutions. 

Done by the people of the State of Alabama in con- 
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vention assembled, at Montgomery, on this, the 11th 
day of January,.A. D. 1861. 
WILLIAM M, BROOKS, 
President of the Convention. 


A majority and minority report were presented 
on the ordinance of secession. Trouble arose 
in the Convention, because a portion of the 


members desired that the ordinance should not 


take effect until the 4th of March. A number 
refused to sign it for this reason, and as late as 
the 17th of January, a despatch was sent to the 
Senators and Representatives of the State in 
Congress at Washington, to retain their seats 
until farther advised. 

A proposition was also made in the Conven- 
tion to submit their action to the people, for 
ratification or rejection. This was refused, and 
an exciting scene ensued. 

Nicholas Davis, of Huntsville, declared his 
belief that the people of North Alabama would 
never abide the action of that Convention, if 
denied the right of voting upon it. Mr. Yan- 
cey thereupon denounced the people of North 
Alabama as tories, traitors, and rebels, and said 
they ought to be coerced into a submission to 
the decree of the Convention. Mr. Davis re- 
ee that they might attempt coercion, but 

orth Alabama would meet them upon the line 
and decide the issue at the point of the bayonet. 

The ordinance was adopted about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. Subsequently in the after- 
noon, an immense mass meeting was held in 
front of the Capitol, and many codperation 
delegates pledged their constituents to sustain 
secession. A flag which had been presented 
by the ladies of the city to the Convention, 
was then raised over the building, amid the ring- 
ing of bells and firing of cannon. 

In Mobile the news was received at once, 
and the day became one of the wildest excite- 
ment. The people were at the highest point 
of enthusiasm until a late hour at night. To 
add to the excitement, news was received that 
the State of Florida had passed a secession or- 
dinance. 

Immediately on the receipt of the news, an 
immense crowd assembled at the “secession 
pole” at the foot of Government street, to 
witness the spreading of the Southern flag, and 
it was run up amid the shouts of the multitude 
and thunders of cannon. One hundred and one 
guns for Alabama and fifteen for Florida were 
fired, and after remarks from gentlemen, the 
crowd repaired to the Oustom-House, walking 
in procession with a band of music at the head, 

laying the warlike notes of the “Southern 
arseillaise.” 

Arrived at the Custom-Honse, a lone star flag 
was waved from its walls amid enthusiastic 
shouts. The balcony of the Battle House, op- 
posite, was thronged with ladies and gentle- 
men, and the street was crowded with excited 
citizens. Standing upon the steps of the Cus- 
tom-House, brief and stirring addresses were 
delivered by several speakers. 

The military paraded the streets. The Cadets 
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were out in force, bearing a splendid flag which 
had been presented to them a day previous, and, 
with the Independent Rifles, marched to the 
public square, and fired salvos of artillery. The 
demonstration at night was designed to corre- 
spond to the importance attached by the people 
to the event celebrated. An eye-witness de- 
clares the display to have been of the most 
brilliant description. When night fell, the city 
emerged from darkness into a blaze of such 
glory as could only be achieved by the most 
recklessly extravagant consumption of tar and 
tallow. The broad boulevard of Government 
street was an avenue of light, bonfires of tar 
barrels being kindled at intervals of a square in 
distance along its length, and many houses were 
illuminated. Royal street shone with light, the 
great front of the buildings presenting a perfect 
illumination. Rockets blazed, crackers pop- 
ped, and the + pi hurrahed and shouted as 
they never did before. The “Southern Cross 
was the most favored emblematic design in the 
illumination, and competed with the oft-repeated 
*Lone Star’ for admiration and applause from 
the multitude.” 

By previous concert with the Governors of 
Georgia and Louisiana, “all the positions in 
these three States which might be made to fol- 
low the fashion set by Fort Sumter” were 
seized. The arsenal at Mt. Vernon forty-five 
miles above Mobile, was seized at daylight on 
the morning-of January 4th; Fort Morgan was 
taken on the same day, without opposition? 
Previously, however, and on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, five companies of volunteers, at the request 
of the Governor of Florida, left Montgomery 
for Pensacola. They were sent to assist in cap- 
turing the forts and other property there be- 
longing to the United States. In order to place 
the city of Mobile in a better state of defence, 
the Mayor issued a call to the people for a 
thousand laborers. These were at once sup- 
plied, and also money sufficient to meet all 
demands. The Common Council of the city 
passed an ordinance changing the names of 
various streets. The name of Maine street was 

to Palmetto street; Massachusetts was 
changed to Charleston street; New Hampshire 
was changed to Augusta street; Rhode Island 
was changed to Savannah street; Connecticut 
was. changed to Louisiana street; New York 
was changed to Elmira street; Vermont was 

to Texas street; Pennsylvania was 
changed to Montgomery street. 

The Unien feeling in the northern part of the 
State continued very strong. Many delegates 
from that region refused at first to sign the or- 
dinance of secession which passed the State 
Convention, unless the time for it to take effect 
was postponed to the 4th of March. Some of 
them withheld their signatures entirely. The 
sessions of the Convention were conducted 
wholly in secret, and only such measures were 
made known to the public as were of such a 

racter as to prevent ‘ 
On the 29th, the Convention adopted a reso- 
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Jution instructing the deputies to the Southern 
Convention to insist upon the enactment of such 
laws as would forever prevent the reopening of 
the African slave trade; and, on the next day, 
they passed a supplemental ordinance authoriz- 
ing the Governor to carry into effect the previous 
ordinance for the protection of the defences in 
the Gulf of Mexico; also, an ordinance adopting 
as the law of Alabama the laws of the United 
States relative to patents, and securing the 
right of invention to citizens of all the Slave 
States. It then adjourned till the 4th of Mareh. 

Thaddeus Sanford, collector of customs for 
the port of Mobile under the United States Gov- 
ernment, was appointed to that office by the 
Convention, and directed to proceed, as hereto- 
fore, collecting duties, issuing clearances, &c., 
only in the name and by the authority of the 
State of Alabama, instead of that of the United 
States. 

Upon its adjournment, the President made 
an address, expressing the most decided views 
upon the permanency of the secession of the - 
State. He said: 

“We are free, and shall any of us cherish any 
idea of a reconstruction of the old Government, 
whereby Alabama will again link her rights, 
her fortunes, and her destiny, in a Union with 
the Northern States? If any one of you hold 
to such a fatal opinion, let me entreat you, as 
you value the blessings of equality and freedom, 
dismiss it at onee. There is not, there cannot 
be, any security or peace for us in a recon- 
structed Government of the old material. I 
maust believe that there is not a friend or advo- 
cate of reconstruction in this large body. The 
people of Alabama are now independent; sink 
or swim, live or die, they will continue free, 
sovereign, and independent. Dismiss the idea 
of a reconstruction of the old Union now and 
forever.” 

After the adjournment of the Convention, a 
Commissioner, Thomas J. Judge, was sent by 
the State authorities to negotiate with the Fed- 
eral Government for the surrender of the forts, 
arsenals, and custom-houses, within the limits 
of the State. It appears that the President de- 
clined to receive him in any other character, 
than as a distinguished citizen of Alabama. In 
this capacity he declined to be received, and 
returned home. The negotiations were con- 
ducted through Mr. C. C. Clay, to whom the 
Commissioner writes on the 4th of February : 

“T acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 2d instant, enclosing the correspondence be- 
tween yourself and his Excellency James Bu- 
chanan, President of the United States, relating 
to my mission as Commissioner from the State 
of Alabama. 

“The President declines to give me an au- 
dience in the only character in which I sought 
it, as Commissioner for the State of Alabama, 
and thereby refuses to receive any proposals 
from that State for a settlement relating to the 
public debt of the United States, contracted 
whilst Alabama was a member of that Confed- 
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eracy, and relating to the property in the pos- 
session of Alabama, which belonged to the 
United States of America before the with- 
drawal of Alabama from that Union. 

“From this course of the President it is to be 
presumed that he has abandoned all claim, or 
resolved not to make any, in his official charac- 
ter, to that property in behalf of his Govern- 
ment; or that, repelling every offer of amica- 
ble and peaceable adjustment, he desires that it 
shall be retaken by the sword. 

“‘ But, no matter what motive has prompted 
his unexpected treatment of me, I should be 
wanting in proper reverence for my State, and 
proper appreciation of my present relations to 
her, to sue for peaceful negotiations, since the 
right of Alabama to send me, and my right 
to speak for her, have been denied. And if 
negotiation is to settle our difficulties touching 
those forts and arsenals, it must be proposed 
by the President to the Governor at her capital, 
whither I shall go and report the result of my 
- Mission. 

‘Whilst I regret this action of the President, 
it is gratifying to know that the State of Ala- 
bama, by her prompt efforts to do that justice 
in the premises which has been thwarted by 
him, will stand justified before the world. And 
that State having now been placed right upon 
the record, and, under the circumstances, noth- 
ing more remaining for me to attempt to ac- 
complish as her Commissioner, my mission 
ceases with this letter.” 

The State Convention again assembled on 
the 4th of March, and took up for approval the 
Constitution adopted by the Confederate Con- 
gress. In all the seceding States it was adopted 
by the State Convention, without being sub- 
mitted to the people to vote for or against it. 
The Convention of Alabama was the first to 
adopt it, and almost immediately after its pro- 
mulgation. At the time it was under consid- 
eration in that body, the following resolutions 
were offered, relative to the right of the people 
to express an opinion on the subject: 

“ Resolved, 1. That the political power in all free 
Governments is inherent in the peo fe, and that an at- 
tempt to infringe this great principle is dangerous in 
policy and directly subversive of civil liberty. 

“9. That the right of every people to frame the sys- 
tem of government under which they are to live is a 
fundamental doctrine in all free Governments, and 
should not be questioned or impaired. 

“3. That the acknowledgment of these established 
principles, the spirit and genius of American institu- 
tions, and the well-ascertained precedents of republican 
usage, imperatively demand that the ‘ Constitution of 
the Confederate States of America’ shall be submitted 
to the people of this State for their ratification or re- 
jection.” 

They were rejected, by being laid on the 
table. Ayes, 54; noes, 33 

The vote’ in the Convention on ratifying the 
Constitution, was taken on the 18th of March, 
and was as follows: ayes, 87; noes, 5. 

The Convention also adopted an ordinance 
transferring to the Provisional Government the 
arms and munitions of war acquired from the 
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United States, and also all authority over the 
forts and arsenals in the State. It also passed 
an ordinance substituting stocks of the Confed- 
erate States for those of the United States, to 
be held by the banks as a basis for their paper 
circulation, and allowing the issue of two dol- 
lars for one of capital. Foreigners and for- 
eign corporations were forbidden to hold 
stocks belonging in the State. The Convention 
adjourned on the 20th of March, 

The Legislature of the State met, and was or- 
ganized on the 15th of January. Its action was 
confined, as far as possible, to business arising 
from the action of the Convention. The Goy- 
ernor in his message, urged the necessity of 
placing the State at once upon the most effi- 
cient war footing. It very promptly and effi- 
ciently, with large majorities, aided the seces- 
sion movement by all such acts as were necessary. 
On the 19th of January, the House passed an act 
to provide against the invasion of the State by 
sea. It declared that pilots bringing vessels 
into Mobile should be liable to a fine and impris- 
onment in the penitentiary, and also author- 
ized the commander of Fort Morgan to destroy 
the beacon and landmarks at his discretion, and 
contract forthe construction of a telegraph line 
to Point Clear, in order to more speedily com- 
municate with Fort Morgan. 

On the 5th of February, an act was passed 

appropriating $500,000 to aid the cause of 
Southern Independence. . 
* After the formation of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment the charge of precipitation was made 
against it in the border States. To this the 
official press of the State took occasion to re- 
ply. The answer was, that so far from being 
precipitate, the movement had been in con- 
templation for ten years. The ordinance of se- 
cession of Alabama declares that the election 
of Abraham Lincoln was such a wrong as to 
require the adoption of prompt and decided 
measures for their future peace and security. 
(See also DipLomatio CoRRESPONDENCE OF Con- 
FEDERATE States, and Letter of the Southern 
Commissioners to Lord Russell, p. 278.) 

The reply to the charge of precipitation was 
in these words: 

“Has it been a precipitate revolution? It 
has not. With coolness and deliberation the 
subject has been thought of for forty years; 
for ten years it has been the all-absorbing theme 
in political circles. From Maine to Mexico all 
the different phases and forms of the question 
have been presented to the people, until nasty 
else was thought of, nothing else spoken of, an 
nothing else taught in many of the political 
schools. : 

‘“‘ Civil war, with its attendant disasters, may 
mar the happiness of the men of the present 
time; carnage and slaughter may convert our 
hitherto happy and beautiful homes into barren 
and dreary wastes for a time; they may become 
the rendezvous of a devastating enemy; but 
who would now forego all the enchantment of 
the present scene for the security and prosper- 
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ity of millions yet unborn? Beyond the gloomy 
P t is to be seen an auspicious and an un- 
Fouled destiny of greatness for the ‘ Oonfed- 
erate States of America.’” 

So reluctant were the minds of a portion of 
the people in the Gulf States to entertain the 
idea of a perpetual and absolute separation of 
the Union, that the views of a very respectable 
number turned now to reconstruction. The 
Commissioner from Alabama, in his address 
tothe people of Baltimore, had put forth the 
statement that these political movements were 
designed to obtain better terms of Union. (See 
Batrrmore.) It was only the authorities of the 
State and the principal public men, with a por- 
tion of the press, which had comprehended the 
dread reality in its full extent. Reconstruction 
was fatal to secession. Reconstruction would 
throw into political oblivion all the active 
leaders of secession. Reconstruction would 
bring over them again the power and sway of 
the North; absolute secession opened the only 
door of Reconstruction would set at 
work again that silently-growing conviction in 
favor of greater personal liberty, which was 
spreading like leaven through the minds of the 
mass of the ple. In Georgia every candi- 
date for the Gonfederate Congress was required 
to give an assurance that he was not in favor of 
forming a Government having in view an im- 
mediate or ultimate union with the Northern 
States, before he could receive a vote at the 
polls. In Alabama the proposition was de- 
nounced in unscrupulous terms. The bitterness 
of those denouncing it is very fully manifested 
in the following paragraphs expressing their 
views: 

“ Any one who observes the indications of 
the day will readily conclude that some of those 
who, before the recent act of secession, only 
advocated ‘codperative action’ to secure our 
rights, are now, since codperation has been tri- 
umphantly secured, endeavoring to train the 
ats mind in the direction of reconstruction. 

hile this is an undeniable fact, it can be said 
that the leading members of the codperation 
party in our own and the @onventions of adja- 
cent States have signally vindicated their 
patriotism and their loyalty. No charge is 
made against them when it is said that an at- 
tempt is made to sell the South into worse than 
her former bondage, by a plan neatly phrased as 
* reconstruction.’ 

“And what does ‘reconstruction’ mean ? 
Its advocates, no less than its opponents, per- 
fectly comprehend that it is the concession of 
all the rights sought to be maintained. It 
means, little as is‘said about it, the extinction 
of African slavery! It means negro equality— 
the surrender of the white man’s right of domi- 
nation. And most, if not all, the leaders who 
advocate it are aware of the ultimate effect to 
be produced. - 

“Then why, it is asked by the simple-mind- 
ed, should large property-holders, large slave- 
holders, favor and foster such ascheme? Why, 
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the sharp property-holders who do not intend 
to adhere to the South, are desirous of patch- 
ing up a compromise, so that a temporary re- 
spite from political troubles may enable them 
to convert their Southern property, and to go 
with the proceeds wherever inclination may 
lead them. 

“The men of the South, rich and poor, who 
intend to remain within the South, in weal or 
woe, will not be deceived by this crafty plan to 
deliver the South into the hands of free negro- 
ism. They see that any thing short of a main- 
tenance of our independence, absolutely, is a 
total surrender, ‘to take effect’ at such time as 
our Abolition masters may choose to designate. 
This is known to them and to the advocates of 
the Grecian Horse of Reconstruction, because 
no sane man, of ordinary intelligence, does or 
can believe that the Republican leaders could 
give any guarantees which would be respected 
by their people. The hate between the two 
sections is perfect; and everybody knows the 
fact. Abolitionism, pinched in its belly, might 
seem to concede something ; onee fill that belly 
and give into its hands the Treasury and the 
army and navy, and the South becomes a San 
Domingo. Even supposing that the Abolition 
Government at Washington, after ‘ reconstruc- 
tion,’ should affect to execute what it had prom- 
ised, is there any Southern fool so utterly be- 
sotted as to suppose that that Government 
would not wink at and privately promote raids 
like that into Virginia?” 

All thoughts of reconstruction were soon 
given up, and in its place sanguine hopes were 
encouraged of the future glory of the Con- 
federacy. 

At this time, previous to the surrender of 
Fort Sumter, a considerable Confederate force 
was, in a manner, besieging Fort Pickens at 
Pensacola, under the command of Gen. Bragg. 
Meanwhile, the Federal fleet lay off at an- 
chor. Supplies having been taken to the fleet 
by the sloop Isabella, Capt. Jones, of Mobile, 
the vessel was seized and turned over to the 
military authorities, and the captain arrested. 
The charge was that he had attempted to con- 
vey supplies on his-own private account, or that 
of his owners, to the United States vessels. 

Capt. Jones, in vindication of his rights, 
afterwards sued out a writ of habeas corpus, 
through his wife, and had a hearing before the 
Judge of the Circuit Court at Mobile. 

His counsel contended that his arrest was 
illegal and unauthorized, raising the points 
whether a state of war existed; which alone 
could justify such an arrest; and whether 
Capt. Jones had been arrested within a juris- 
diction embracing Mobile; for if so, Gen. Bragg 
and not the Court should adjudge the offence. 
He demanded the discharge of the prisoner. 

Counsel against the prisoner held that the 
arrest was made under the regulations of the 
Confederate States; that a state of war existed 
by the acts of the Administration; and if the 
army regulations were decided not to prevail, 
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then the Court would be protecting the enemy. 
He thought the case a leading one, and there- 
fore important. ? 

The Court confessing that the anomalous 
state of political and inter-State affairs sur- 
rounded the question with embarrassment, D. 
C. Green, in order to release the Court from all 
responsibility, discharged the prisoner from 
custody. The counsel for the defence insisted 
upon the Court’s passing judgment, but his de- 
mand was not acceded to, and Capt. Jones was 
released. 

The reputed owners of the sloop refused to 
receive her, intending to hold the captors re- 
sponsible for all loss incurred. 

Subsequently, in the month of June, after 
the relations of the North and Sonth had 
changed, the Grand Jury of the District’ Court 
of the Confederate States found a true bill 
against three other persons, charging them 
with treason against the Confederate States, in 
having traitorously carried and delivered a 
cargo of fruit to the enemy’s fleet off Pensa- 
cola. The Court, in its charge to the jury, 
stated the law to be, that furnishing provisions 
or important intelligence to the enemy was 
treasonable. The penalty for that offence, on 
conviction, was death. 

The military operations consisted merely in 
enlisting and equipping soldiers, and sending 
them forward to the positions occupied by the 
Confederate forces in the other seceded States. 
No hostile soldier put his foot on the soil of 
Alabama during the year. This was entirely 
in consequence of her position. She is bound- 
ed by the other Confederate States except on 
the South, where her sea coast is small and less 
important than other points. 

At the time of the secession of the State a 
small force was sent to aid the volunteers in 
Florida to capture and hold the Navy Yard and 
forts at Pensacola. On the 10th of April, 
President Davis made a requisition on the Goy- 
ernor for three thousand soldiers. On the 1st 
of May, the first battalion of the Third State 
Regiment left for Virginia; and on the 15th 
more troops were sent to Pensacola. Indeed, 
the business of preparing for the war became 
the all-engrossing subject in the principal cities, 
but especially Mobile. One of the public citi- 
zens, in rather enthusiastic language, describes 
the alacrity of the people: 

“The like, where it has been left. to the free 
volition of the people without any extraneous 
appliances to stir enthusiasm, and without the 
slightest compulsion of Government, the world 
has never witnessed. We saw men coming, 
when the news had been scattered abroad that 
their company had received ‘ marching orders,’ 
by ones, twos, threes, to the place of rendez- 
vous, on foot, on horseback, in mule wagons, 
and every way, without the slightest command 
or compulsion, save the commands of patriot- 
ism. They gather noiselessly at the electric 
summons of patriotism as the storms gather 
down behind the horizon of a clear, still day, 
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when mustering for a tornado, and their still- 
ness to us is as portentous. Can a people moved 
by such stern, quiet impulses of patriotism be 
conquered? Never!” pS 

_ Forts Morgan and Gaines were taken posses- 
sion of by State troops under orders from the 
Governor, on the 4th of January, while the 
State continued a member of the Union. (See 
Forts.) 

On the 19th of January, four days after . 
Secretary Dix took charge of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, he sent the Chief 
Clerk of the First Comptroller’s Office, W. H. 
Jones, to Mobile and New Orleans, to save, if 
possible, the two revenue cutters stationed at 
those places. At Mobile Mr. Jones could not 
find the captain (Morrison) of the cutter Lewis 
Cass, but he discovered in the cabin the follow- 
ing letter, which explains the surrender of the 
vessel to the Alabama authorities : 

Srare or ArazBama, Collector’s Office. 
J. J. Morrison : 1 

Sir: In obedience to an ordinance recently adopted 
by a convention of the people of Alabama, I have to 
require you to surrender into my hands, for the use of 
the State, the revenue cutter is Cass, now under 
your command, together with her armaments, proper- 
ties, and provisions on board the same. I am instruct- 
ed also to notify you that you have the option to con- 
tinue in command of the said revenue cutter under 
authority of the State of Alabama, in the exercise of 
the same duties that 8 have hitherto rendered to the 
United States, and at the same compensation, report- 
ing to this office and to the Governor of the State. 
In surrendering the vessel to the State, you will fur- 
nish me with a detailed inventory of its armaments, 
provisions, and properties of every description. You 
will receive special instructions from this office in re- 
gard to the duties you will be required to perform. I 
await your immediate reply. 

Your obedient servant, 

T. SANFORD, Collector. 


The number of troops furnished by the State 
to the Confederate army during the year has 
been estimated at eighteen regiments, besides a 
number of companies of infantry and artillery. 
These independent or separate companies were 
sent to Pensacola, Charleston, and elsewhere, 
with too much despatch to admit of their re- 
maining until a full regiment was formed. 

The commerce of the State was paralyzed by 
the events of the year. The blockade was so 
effective that very few vessels were successful 
in entering or leaving the harbor of Mobile, 
The internal trade suffered from the same 
causes. The crops were as favorable as in any 
former year, but having no market for cotton 
which could be reached, no return was received 
from its cultivation, and it became valueless 
during the continuance of the blockade. 

ALBERT, Prinoz, consort of Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain, Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, born at Rosenau, Aug. 26, 1819, 
and died at London Dee. 14, 1861. He was the 
second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, under whose superintendence he re- 
ceived an admirable education, which he com- 
pleted by attending for three sessions at the 
university at Bonn. In July, 1838, he visited 
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England, in company with Leopold, the king 
of earn and spent some time at the court 
of Queen Victoria. In November, 1839, she 
formally announced to the Privy Council her 
intention to form a matrimonial alliance with 
Prince Albert. The marriage was solemnized 
Feb. 10, 1840. He was a man of refined taste, 
and an accomplished musician and draughts- 
man. The progress of the arts and sciences, 
and general philanthropic subjects, such as the 
“dwellings of the working classes,” sanitary 
arrangements, &c., engaged his attention. He 
was also a patron and president of numerous 
charitable institutions. As President of the 
Society of Arts, he was the chief promoter of 
the Great Bxhibities of pas a single 
exception, for a brief space 0: e, he enjoye 
aed popularity with all classes. 

_ The Prince was taken ill about the 1st of 
December. Symptoms of fever, accompanied 
by a general indisposition, made their appear- 
ance. For some days the complaint was not 
considered to be serious, but from the 7th the 
medical men in attendance and the persons 
about the court began to feel anxious. It was 
not until the 11th, when the fever gained head 
and the patient was much weakened, that the 
first bulletin was issued. Even then it was 
stated that the symptoms were not unfayor- 
able. It is said that the death of the king of 
Portugal had an unfortunate influence over 
him during his illness, and possibly assisted 
the progress of the malady. On the 11th he is 
said to have expressed a belief that he should 
not recover. No material change took place 
on the 12th, and on the 13th the Queen took 
a drive, with no idea of danger. When she re- 
turned the patient’s extremities were already 
cold, and from that time he was in the greatest 
danger. On that evening he was not expected 
to survive the night. On Saturday forenoon, 
the 14th, there was a rally, which so often 
precedes dissolution, but it gave great hopes to 
the physicians. At 4 Pp. mM. a relapse took 
place, and the Prince, who, from the previous 
Friday, had been sustained by stimulants, be- 
gan to sink gradually. Congestion of the lungs, 
the result of complete exhaustion, set in. The 
Prince’s breathing became continually shorter 
and feebler, and he expired without pain at a 
few minutes before 11 o’clock. He was sen- 
sible to the last moment. Deep sympathy for 
the Queen and regret for the death of one so 
universally respected, was the only sentiment 
apparent throughout England. The warmest 
eulogiums were passed on the deceased Prince 
by the press and the public. 

ALEXANDRIA isa city in Alexandria Coun- 
ty, Virginia; it is on the right bank of the Po- 
tomac, and 8 miles below Washington. The 
river is here one mile wide, and forms a com- 
modious harbor for the largest ships. The 
streets cross each other at right angles and are 
generally well paved. The Alexandria, Loudon, 
and Hampshire Railroad terminates here, This 
road extends to Leesburg, passing through the 
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following places: to Arlington Heights, 6 miles; 
Carlinville, 7 miles; Falls Church, 11 miles; 
Vienna, 15 miles; Hunter’s Mill, 18 miles; 
Thornton, 21 miles; Herndon, 23 miles; Guil- 
ford, 27 miles; Farmwell], 31 miles; Leesburg, 
88 miles. The Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
also terminates here, It extends from Alexan- 
dria through Manassas Junction to Gordons- 
ville, 88. miles, where it unites with the Virginia 
Central. The distance to Springfield is 9 miles; 
Burke’s, 14 miles; Fairfax, 18 miles; Union 
Mills, 23 miles; Manassas Junction, 27 miles 
from Alexandria. . When the District of Colum- 
bia was ceded to the United States by Virginia 
and Maryland, Alexandria was in the part con- 
veyed by the former. It was subsequently re- 
troceded to Virginia by an act of Congress, 
passed July 2d, 1846. The city was occupied by 
Ellsworth’s Zonave Regiment and a Michigan 
Regiment, on the morning of the 24th of May, 
1861, and continued in the possession of the 
Federal troops through the year. 

The effect of its military occupation is thus 
described : “Its trade was almost broken up. 
The Corn Exchange room was entirely deserted. 
The counters where the merchant exposed his 
samples of flour and grain, the little sample 
boxes lying here and there, the desk with 
the books of sales on it and the newspaper 
stand, all remained as they used to be; but 
there was no grain scattered around or in the 
boxes, no entry on the books of the Exchange 
since May, and the last newspapers bore date 
on May 23d, 1861. Of all the merchants who 
were accustomed to do business there only a 
few remained.” is : 

Six months previous to its military occupa- 
tion, Alexandria was a thrifty, growing city, 
with an energetic, prosperous, and happy pop- 
ulation It occupied an enviable position, and 
in a social point of view stood preéminently 
high. Soon after its occupation a large 
number of the oldest and most respected 
families no longer remained, having left 
their homes at the beginning of the war; 
their houses were closed or occupied by 
others, and their wonted life and cheerful- 
ness departed. The wharves, too, where 
once were crowded vessels from foreign and 
domestic ports, and where all was bustle and 
activity, were now, save when a transport or 
pungy arrived, almost bare, and on the river no 
ships appeared, save those used in the service 

-of the Federal Government. But very few 
warehouses on the wharves were open or oceu- 
pied, and Union street, next to King the prin- 
cipal business street of the city, was now, ex- 
cept as a burden train passed, as quiet as on 
Sundays. Prince, Duke, Cameron, and Queen 
streets lost their vitality, and King alone re- 
sembled what it was wont to be. The city Gov- 
ernment was no longer administered upon its 
chartered basis, the Mayor and night and day 
police having been deposed ; and the sound of 
the watchman’s horn heard in the town at 10 
o’clock at night—“ since time whereof the 
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memory of man runneth not to the contrary” 
—was now silenced, the bugle’s signal and 
— tattoo having taken their time-honored 
place. 

Among the appointments made after the mili- 
tary occupation of Alexandria, was that of Pro- 
vost Judge Freese. In the exercise of his duties 
it was decided by him that Southern merchants 
within the Union lines should pay their debts to 
Northern merchants. The decision was received 
with much favor in commercial cities at the 
North, and the business of the Court in which 
the Judge presided, was rapidly increasing. 
But this involved a point within the sphere 
of the civil Government, rather than within 
the jurisdiction of a Provost-Judge, and in- 
structions were given by the military authori- 
ties to their Judge to confine himself to the 
limits of his military jurisdiction. 

ANNAPOLIS, the capital of Maryland, is sit- 
uated on the right bank of the Severn River, two 
miles above its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. 
It is twenty-five miles south by east of Baltimore, 
and thirty-seven miles east by north of Washing- 
ton. The Annapolis and Elkridge Branch Rail- 
road connects it with the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad, at a spot called the Junction. 
The United States Naval Academy was estab- 
lished here in 1845. After the attack at Balti- 
more on the Massachusetts Sixth Regiment, on 
the 19th of April, the troops then on their way 
to Washington were brought from Perryville by 
water, to Annapolis, and thence by railroad to 
the Junction, thus passing around Baltimore. 
When the order was sent from Baltimore, amid 
the exciting scenes of the 19th, to stop the prog- 
ress of more troops towards that city, General 
Benjamin F. Butler, with a Massachusetts regi- 
ment numbering eight hundred men, then on 
his way to Washington, stopped at Havre-de- 
Grace, and taking the steam ferry-boat Mary- 
land, reached Annapolis on the morning of the 
21st. Governor Hicks sent a protest against 
the landing of the troops at Annapolis. To this 
General Butler replied that he would land at 
the Naval Academy, over which the Federal 
Government had exclusive jurisdiction. At the 
same time, the New York Seventh Regiment 
arrived by another boat from Perryville. There 
was now no communication by railroad with 
Washington. Some part of the track between 
Annapolis and the Junction had been torn up 
by disaffected inhabitants along the line. The 
Seventh Regiment proceeded on foot to the 
Junction, and thence by railroad to Washington. 
General Butler, with a force from his regiment, 
took possession of the frigate Constitution, 
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attached to the Naval School, and removed 
her beyond the danger of seizure by those 
he corm” with the Confederate Govern- 
ment. 

A consultation of officers was held at the 
Naval School on the 28d, and it was determined 
that the passage of troops through Maryland to 
the city of Washington should be conducted in 
such a manner as to vive no cause of offence to 
the people of the State, and that nothing should 
be taken without prompt pay. Should the peo- 
ple, however, destroy the bridges, make a hostile 
attack, or offer any interruption to the troops, 
it should immediately be resented, and with 
proper severity. 

The officers of the Seventh Regiment of New 
York conversed freely with the citizens of An- 
napolis and some from Baltimore, in relation to 
what they deemed the unexpected and inex- 
plicable course of Maryland. They anticipated 
no hostile reception in Maryland, where each man 
claimed to have many intimate personal friends, 
“Tf, in the performance of duty,” they added, 
“we shall be compelled to meet our old friends 
of the Baltimore City Guard and the Richmond 
Grays in hostile array, we shall return their 
first fire by presenting arms; but on the sec- 
ond fire we shall be compelled to defend 
ourselves.” 

On the 23d there were over 2,600 troops in 
the city, and on the same day 8,000 more 
arrived from New York and Pennsylvania. A 
detachment of the Massachusetts Volun 
on the same day, took possession of the railro. 
leading from Annapolis to Washington and Bal- 
timore. No resistance was offered; as soon as 
the demand was made, the gates were thrown 
open to them; and, after placing fifty men on 
guard, the remainder began to repair the engines 
and cars which had been disarranged by the 
company in order to prevent the troops from 
using them. In a few hours this object was 
accomplished, and a train run out by an engi- 
neer in one of the volunteer companies. Fifty 
men were detached to proceed in advance and 
examine the track, which resulted in finding 
that at various places it had been taken up. 
The damages were entirely repaired, the track 
put in working order, and the forwarding of 
troops and provisions commenced. 

After these events the city relapsed into her 
former quiet condition. 

ANTHRACITE. The progress of this trade 


-and the production of the different coal dis- 


tricts are exhibited in the following table. For 
its history and production previous to 1857, see 
New Amerioan OYCLopepia. : 


Years, Schuylkill. Lehigh, | Wyoming. | Shamokin. | Aggregate. | Nawen 
EE Gres pee + toa 8,477,430 1,318,541 1,952,603 155,806 *6,431,378 Dec. 320,163 
De SR: Oe 8,387,756 1,380,030 2,186,094 135,893 6,524,838 93,460 
TROGSs Goss cencess 495,558 1,628,311 2,731,236 180,753 T,P1T,516 992,678 
18ODS Wei veeids vse 8,764,329 1,821,674 2,856,896 210,108 8,059,017 543,507 
SSOU ie ees bs wea 2,983,191 1,738,377 2,908,694 241,451 7,474,908 Dee. 584,109 


* Includes amount sold on the line of the Schuylkill. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
Among the interesting subjects that are oc- 
cupying the attention of geologists is that of 
the greater antiquity of the human race than 
the historic period ; and new arguments from 
various sources are brought to sustain this view, 
some of which will be presented below. The 
subject was first brought prominently before 
the public by the discoveries, made by M. 
Boucher de Perthes, of flints fashioned by 
hand, found in the drift in the valley of the 

me, in France. The localities have been 
examined by many distinguished geologists, as 
Joseph Prestwick, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Roder- 
ick Murchison,-and others, most of whom are 
satisfied, that the conclusions arrived at by M. 
de Perthes cannot be questioned. Mr. Murchi- 
son, in his address before the geological section 
of the British Association, 1861, not only ex- 
presses his full belief “in the commixture in 
that ancient alluvium of the works of man with 
the reliquis of extinct animals ;” but adds his 
gratification “ in learning that England, in sev- 
eral localities, is also affording proofs of similar 
intermixture.” Professor H. D. Rogers, who 
also examined the localities, while admitting 
that the flints were really shaped by human 
agency and are found buried together with 
bones of extinct mammailia, still questions the 
fact of the men who left the flints, and of the 
animals that possessed the bones, having neces- 
sarily lived together in the same epoch. Or, 
admitting that they were contemporaneous, it 
is not proved that the Elephas primigenius and 
the other mammals of the diluvium may not 
have belonged to the historic period. (See his 
paper in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for Octo- 
ber, 1860.) 

Among other evidences adduced to establish 
a high ee ed for the human race, are the 
mounds of shells discovered of late years in nu- 
merous places along the coasts of Denmark. 
These are of vast extent, and contain, mixed up 
with the shells, broken bones of deer, beaver, 
wild boar, bos, mus, &c., together with charcoal, 
fragments of coarse pottery, stone hatchets, 
arrow-heads, and knives of flint, and various 
implements and ornaments of horns and bones, 
all indicating the existence at an unknown and 
very distant. period of savage and populous 
tribes, of whom no other vestiges nor traditions 
remain. Bearing upon the same subject, Sir 
Charles Lyell has called attention to the large 
Indian mound of similar character at Can- 
non’s Point, on St. Simon’s Island, in Georgia. 
“This covers 10 acres in area, having an av- 
erage height of 5 feet, and is chiefly composed 
of cast-away oyster-shells, throughout which 
arrow-heads, stone axes, and Indian pottery are 
dispersed.” Similar mounds are scattered over 
the swamps near New Orleans, and their ‘ma- 
terials were employed by Gen. Joseph Swift, 
for constructing the foundation of the Lake 
Pontchartrain Railroad; and by his advice 
they have since been used for macadamizing 
the streets of New Orleans, and forming the 
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shell-roads in its vicinity. The vast extent of 
these mounds and their evident human origin 
have perplexed all who have studied them. 

A paper was recently read by M. Lartet, be- 
fore the London Geological Society, “On the 
Co-existence of Man with certain Extinct Quad- 
rupeds, proved by Fossil Bones from various 
Pleistocene Deposits bearing incisions made by 
sharp instruments.”. 

If, says the author, the presence of worked 
flints in the gravel and sands of the valley of 
the Somme, have established with certainty 
the existence of man at the time when those 
very ancient deposits were formed, the traces 
of an intentional operation on the bones of 
Rhinoceros, Aurochs, Megaceros, Cervus some- 
nensis, etc., supply equally the inductive de- 
monstration of the contemporaneity of those 
species with the human race. M. Lartet points 
out that the Aurochs, though still existing, was 
contemporaneous with the Elephas primigeniua, 
and that its remains occur in preglacial depos- 
its; and, indeed, that a great proportion of our 
living mammifers have been contemporaneous 
with £. primigenius and R. tichorhinus, the 
first appearance of which in Western Europe 
must have been preceded by that of several of 
our still existing quadrupeds. ; 

The author also remarks, that there is good 
evidence of changes of level having occurred 
since man began to occupy Europe and the 
British Isles, yet they have not amounted to 
catastrophes so general as to affect the regular 
succession of organized beings. 

Lastly, M. Lartet announced that a flint 
hatchet and some flint knives had lately been 
discovered in company with remains of ele- 
phant, aurochs, horse, and a feline animal, in 
the sands of the Parisian suburb of Grenelle, 
by M. Gosse, of Geneva. 

The late discovery of ancient bronze imple- 
ments near Moskowie, in Bohemia, also bears 
upon thisinteresting question. These are coated 
with successive layers of malachite, the copper 
derived from the bronze, and evidently very 
slowly produced. It has even been supposed 
that these prove that bronze instruments were 
in use in middle Europe at a period far beyond 
that of historical research. 

Lastly, the “ evidence of language ” has been 
adduced to assign to man a high antiquity in 
the following paper, read before the British 
Association in 1861, by Mr. Crawfurd : 

“The periods usually assigned for man’s first 
appearance on earth, date only from the time 
when he had already attained such an amount 
of civilization as to enable him to frame some 
kind of record of his own career, and take no 
account of the many ages which must have 
transpired before he could have attained that 
power. Among the many facts attesting the 
high antiquity of man, the formation of lan- 
guage might be adduced, and his object was to 
give a few of the most striking facts which it 
yields. Language was not innate, but adven- 
titious. Infants were without language, and 
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those born deaf were always dumb, for without 
the sense of hearing there would have been no 
language at all. Among the unquestionable 
proofs that language was not innate, was the 
prodigious number of languages which existed, 
some being of a very simple and others of a 
very complex character. If additional evi- 
dence were wanted that language was an ad- 
ventitious acquirement, it was found in this— 
that a whole nation might lose its original 
tongue, and in its stead adopt any foreign one. 
The language that had been the vernacular of 
the Jews for three thousand years had ceased 
to be so for two thousand years, and the de- 
scendants of those who spoke it were now 
speaking an infinity of foreign tongues, European 
or Asiatic. Languages which were derived 
from a single tongue of, Italy had superseded 


the many native languages which were once. 


spoken in Spain, in France, and in Italy itself. 
A language of German origin had nearly dis- 
placed, not only all the native languages of 
England and Ireland, but the numerous ones 
of a large portion of America. Some eight 
mnillions of negroes were placed in the New 
World whose forefathers spoke many African 
tongues. It necessarily followed from this 
argument that when man first appeared on the 
earth he was destitute of language, and each 
separate tribe of men framed a separate one; 
hence the multitude of tongues. That the 
framers were arrant savages, was proved by 
the fact that the rudest tribes ever discovered 
had already completed the task of forming a 
perfect langnage. The languages spoken by 
the grovelling savages of Australia were so, 
and were even more artificial and complex in 
structure than those of many people more ad- 
vanced. The first rudiments of language would 
consist of a few articulate sounds by which to 
make known their wants and wishes; and be- 
tween that time and their obtaining complete- 
ness, probably countless ages had passed, even 
among the rudest tribes. In every department 
of language we find evidence of the great an- 
tiquity of man. The Egyptians must have 


attained a Jarge measure of civilization before, 


they had invented symbolic or phonetic writing, 
and yet these were found on the most ancient 
of their monuments. The invention of letters 
had been made at many different points, ex- 
tending from Italy to China—a clear proof that 
civilization had many independent sources; 
but, such was everywhere the antiquity of the 
invention, that we could hardly in any case tell 
when or by whom it was made, though made 
in a hundred separate places. Epochs or eras, 
depending, as they must necessarily do, on the 
art of writing, were, of course, of still later 
origin. They were all, indeed, of compara- 
tively recent origin. The Jews, Egyptians, 
Assyrians,’and Persians had none at all; the 
Greek epoch dated only 776 and the Roman 
753 before Christ. The oldest epoch of the 
Hindus, made the world, and of course man, 
up to the present time, 3,872,960 years old. 
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That was known to be a fable spun from faith- 
less brains. The oldest era of the same people 
that had an air of authority, that of the Buddha, 
dates 544 years before Christ. The era of 
Vikramaditza, of better authenticity, dates but 
57 years before Christ ; and that of Saka, prob- 
ably more authentic, only 79 years later than 
ourown. The Chinese mode of reckoning was 
by cycles of sixty years, making the first year 
of the first cycle correspond with the year be- 
fore Christ, 2397. Even this, if it could be 
relied on, would only carry us back to the time 
when the Chinese, a people placed, like the 
Hindus, under’ very unfavorable circumstances 
for development, had already attained a civiliza- 
tion which gave them the power of recording 
events, while it took no account of the long 
ages which must have elapsed before. After 
noticing the structure of various languages, and 
observing that there were many languages of 
simple structure, just as primitive as those of 
complex formation, the writer observed, that it 
appeared to him the structural character which 
languages originally assumed, would, in a great 
measure, be fortuitous, and depend on the whim 
or faney of the first rude founders. Adam 
Smith, and he thought justly, supposed that the 
first rude attempts would consist in giving 
names to familiar objects, that is, in forming 
nouns substantive. Adjectives, or words ex- 
pressing quality, as of a more abstract nature, 
would necessarily be of later invention; but 
verbs must have been nearly coeval with 
nouns; while pronouns lie considered as terms 
very abstract and metaphysical, and as such 
not likely to have existed at all in the earlier 
period of language. ‘Number,’ Adam Smith 
said, ‘ considered in general, without any rela- 
tion to any particular set of objects numbered, 
is one of the most abstract and metaphysical 
ideas which the mind of man is capable of form- 
ing, and consequently is not an idea which 
would readily occur to rude mortals who were 
just beginning to form a language.’ And the 
truth of this view of the formation of numbers 
was corroborated by our observation of rude 
language’, in which the process seemed, as it 
were, to be still going on under our eyes. 
Among the Australian tribes, ‘two,’ or a pair, 
made the extent of their numerals. Other 
tribes had advanced to count as far as five and 
ten. Malayan nations had native numerals ex- 
tending to a thousand. The two hands and the 
ten fingers seemed to have been the main aids 
to the formation of the abstractions which 
Adam Smith considered so subtle; and this 
would account for our finding the numeral 
scale sometimes binary, but generally decimal. 
However great the difficulty of constructing 
languages, there was no doubt they were all 
conquered, and that by rude savages; and the 
Sanscrit language, in all its complexity and per- 
fection of structure, was spoken and written at 
least three thousand years ago, by men who, 
compared with their posterity, were certainly 
barbarians. The discovery of the art of writ- 
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ing implied an advanced state of civilization, 
the fruit of very long time; and from the 
sketch he had given of the formation of lan- 
guage, the conclusion was, he thouglit, inevit- 
able that the birth of man was of vast an- 
tiquity.” ) 

APPLETON, Narnay, died at Boston, July 
14, 1861. He was born at New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, Oct. 6, 1779, and was the sev- 
enth son of Isaac Appleton. At fifteen years 
of age he was examined and admitted to Dart- 
mouth College. It was decided, however, that 
he should proceed no further in his collegiate 
studies. His brother Samuel, who had been 
in trade in New Ipswich and was about to re- 
move to Boston, pro that he should ac- 
company him. This was accepted, and as he 
himself says, “It was determined that I should 
become a merchant rather than a scholar.” 
His brother-commenced business in a small 
shop in Cornhill; it consisted mostly in pur- 
chasing goods at auction and selling them to 
country traders for cash or short credit, for a 
small profit. In 1799, his brother made a voy- 
age to Europe, leaving his business in the 
charge of Nathan. On the return of the former 
he removed to a warehouse in State street, 
and proposed to the latter, who had become 
of age, to be a partner. This was accepted, 
and Nathan now had at hand opportunities 
for enlarging his observation and experience. 
He was sent out to England to purchase goods 
while Europe was in a state of war. The news 
of peace reached him on landing, and changed 
the whole condition and current of trade. He 
postponed his purchases and travelled on the 
Continent; shortly afterwards returning to 
America, and resuming his mercantile career. 
In 1806 he married Maria Thetesa Gold, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Gold, of Pittsfield, 
and for the health of his wife soon crossed the 
ecean again. In Edinburgh he met Francis C. 
Lewell at the moment the latter was first con- 
ceiving the policy to which the cotton manu- 
facture of New England owes its origin; with 
him he held an earnest and encouraging con- 
sultation in regard to it. 

As capital accumulated in his hands, he took 
& very active part in connection with Francis 
C. Lowell, Patrick T. Jackson, Paul Moody, 
and others, in establishing the cotton factory 
at Waltham, Massachusetts. He says: “When 
the first loom was ready for trial, many little 
matters were to be adjusted or overcome be- 
fore it would work perfectly. Mr. Lowell said 
to me, that he did not wish me to see it until 
it was complete, of which he would give me 
notice. At length the time arrived, and he in- 
vited me to go out with him and see the loom 
operate. I well recollect the state of satisfac- 
tion and admiration with which we sat by the 
hour watching the beautiful movement of this 
new and wonderful machine, destined, as it 
evidently was, te change the character of all 
textile industry.” He was also one of the chief 
associates in the company which made the first 
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purchases for a like purpose at Lowell. They 
purehased the water power at Pawtucket Falls, 
on the Merrimac River, and a large portion of 
the land adjacent, on which the city of Lowell 
now stands. He was also the projector and 
largest proprietor of the Hamilton Company, 
where new varieties of goods were first made 
in this country. 

On different occasions he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature, and in 
1830 was chosen a member of the Twenty- 
second Congress. His first speech was an 
effort to show that South Carolina was the 
author of the system of minimums, which was 
only another name for specific duties and a 
system capable of defence, the tariff being 
under discussion. He writes: “I took the oc- 
casion to state, that we could convert a pound 
of our cotton into the common cloth we were 
making, for less money than the British could 
do. This being a fact well known to me, the 
statement was made advisedly, wishing the 
matter to stand on its true basis; but, being so 
contrary to the general impression, it quite 
alarmed some of the friends of the protective 
system, as I learned afterwards. My speech 
gave a new turn to the debate. It brought up 
McDuflie and Cambreleng, and the debate oc- 
cupied the whole day. The vote showed a ma- 
jority of about twenty in favor of the protec- 
tive system.” 

In 1842 he was again sent to fill the vacancy 

occasioned by the resignation of Robert O. 
Winthrop in Congress. Though not a frequent 
debater in Congress, he was listened to with 
attention. His mind turned to the financial 
and commercial view of questions. He was a 
member of the American Academy of Science 
and Arts, and of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. In February, 1833, his wife died, 
leaving to him four children. In 1839 he was 
again married to the daughter of Jesse Sumner 
of Boston. Their children were three in num- 
ber. 
» AQUIA CREEK is located on the right bank 
of the Potomac, at the termination of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad. 
This was a part of the through route from New 
Orleans and Mobile to New York. The con- 
nection between Aquia Creek and Washington 
was made by steamboat, 55 miles. It is 15 
miles from Fredericksburg. The creek itself, 
after which the railroad termination takes its 
name, flows through Stafford County into the 
Potomac, and is navigable for vessels of light 
draft for several miles from its mouth. Bat- 
teries were erected here by tlie Virginia troops, 
which were cannonaded by Commander H. J. 
Ward in the gunboat Freeborn, supported by 
the Anacostia and Resolute on the 31st of May. 
He thus reported the affair: 

“ After an incessant charge, kept up for two 
hours by both our 32-pounders, and the ex- 
penditure of all the ammunition suitable for 
distant firing, and silencing completely the 
three Batteries at the railroad terminus, the fir- 
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ing from shore having been rapidly kept up by 
them until so silenced, and having been recom- 
menced from the new batteries on the heights 
back, which reached us in volleys, dropping the 
shot on board and about us like hail for nearly 
an hour, but fortunately wounding but one 
man, I hauled the vessel off, as the heights 
proved wholly above the reach of our elevation. 

“ Judging from the explosion of our ten-second 
shells in the sand-batteries, two of which were 
thrown by the Anacostia, it is hardly possible 
the enemy can have escaped considerable loss, 
Several others of the Anacostia’s shells dropped 
in the vicinity of the battery.” 

Another attack was made on the batteries on 
the Ist of June, by the Freeborn and Pawnee, 
gunboats. 

Just as the firing opened the men at the bat- 
teries burnt the depot houses at the end of the 
wharf, probably to prevent them from being in 
the way of their shot. They continued burning 
throughout the whole engagement, as it was 
not safe for any one to leave the batteries to 
extinguish the fire. It also burnt the entire 
wharf to the water’s edge. 

A slight affair had taken place on the 29th 
of May, previous to these two attacks, which 
was the first hostile collision on the waters of 
the Potomac. 

ARCHITECTURE. New York Oity has 
long been famous for her stores, excelling those 
of any other city either in this country or 

broad, in their size, expense of construction, 
ornamentation, and their conveniences for the 
purposes of the trade to which they are to be 
adapted. The war has, during the past year, 
materially interfered with new enterprises of 
this kind; but a few, undertaken in the pre- 
vious year, have been completed, and are su- 
perior to any stores before construc Of 
these, the largest is the store and warehouse 
of Messrs Claflin, Mellen & Co., extending from 
Church street to West Broadway, with a facade 
on one side of these streets of 80 ft., and 375 
on Worth street. The fagades are of the green 
tinted Nova Scotia stone, with pediments on 
the three streets. The first story is of iron, 
painted and sanded to the same color as the 
stone. The style may be called Italian, with no 
excess of ornamentation, but the whole is in good 
taste. Like most of the later stores in this 
city, there are five stories above the sidewalk 
on Church street, and two beneath, viz.: base- 
ment and sub-cellar. Owing to the descent in 
Anthony street, the basement becomes on West 
Broadway, a full story above the side walk; 
at this end, most of the goods are delivered. 
The whole store is appropriated to the business 
of one firm, for the jobbing of dry goods. At 
the corner of White street and Broadway, a 
store has been erected by Wm. B. Astor, 75 feet 
on Broadway, and 175 on White street. The 
facades are of white marble, with the first story 
of iron. The roof is finished, a la mansard, 
with a balcony at the top of galvanized wrought 
iron, of which material the cornice of thé build- 
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ing is also composed. This store differs in style 
from those usually constructed here. ° Heavy 4. 
pilasters ornament the front above the first 
story on Broadway, which are supported, each 
on two columns of iron. The caps of the win- 
dows, and all the ornamentation are extremely 
bold, and by their depth of shadow on the 
material of which they are constructed, give 
a character to the building uncommon to the 
class. On Broadway, between 9th and 10th 
streets, a store is building for A, T. Stewart, 
probably for the retail dry goods trade. The 
facades are entirely of iron; not distinctive in 
character as to style, they strike one rather by 
their extent than by their architectural beauty. 

In Boston, a few dry goods warehouses have 
been finished, which, in boldness and originality 
in their fagades, are equal, if not superior to 
those in New York; but they do not equal 
them in capacity. Some private dwellings have 
also been built on the land reclaimed from the 
Back Bay, which are deserving of notice archi- 
tecturally. They are mostly in the French style 
of architecture, with mansard roofs. Their 
facades are of Nova Scotia stone, and of brick; 
and they ornament a part of the city which 
has been heretofore a low-tide reservoir. 

At Washington, the work on the Capitol has 
been in a measure suspended. Piece by piece 
is still slowly added to the ribbed skeleton of 
the dome. Each piece is raised by a steam 
derrick, placed on the roof at the base of the 
dome, and instead of steadying the load by a 
guy, a man rides up on the piece as it is hoisted, 
to preserve its balance, and returns resting on 
a small iron ball above the hook. In the in- 
terior, Leutze is maturing his design for the 
ornamentation of the stair-case of the House of 
Representatives. The bronze doors, designed 
and modelled at Rome by Rogers, have lately 
been cast at the Munich foundry. Each door— 
the whole forms a folding-door—is divided into 
four panels. Thus, with a semicircular space 
above, there are nine divisions, in each of which 
an important moment of Columbus’ life is rep- 
resented. The figures stand out in full relief. 
The crowning event of the discoverer’s career 
occupies the commanding spot over the top 
of the doors. Here Columbus, standing on a 
mound, forms the central figure. He has just 
landed from a boat, and with the standard of 
Arragon and Castile planted upon the new soil, 
and with sword upraised in his right hand, he 
takes possession of the land in the name of his 
sovereigns. Some boatmen are still in the 
skiff, others are kneeling on the shore, while a 
group of Indians, peeping from behind a tree 
on the opposite side, look on in wondering as- 
tonishment. In one compartment is represent- 
ed the triumphal entry of Columbus into Mad- 
rid, on his first return from America, amid 
crowds of gazers at him, the hero of the tri- 
umph, and at the Indians, who precede the 
procession, with paroquets on their upraised 
arms. The next panel is oceupied with a sadder 
story. Here, Columbus in chains, surrounded 
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by a sorrowing population, is about to embark 
for Europe. Then, the “last scene of all,” ac- 
complishing his “ strange eventful history,” we 
see him on his death-bed, attended only by a 
nun and some priests, who administer to him 
the consolations of religion. His son stands be- 
side him. In the thickness of the door itself 
niches are formed at certain intervals, and in 
these are small whole-length figures of the great 
contemporaries of Columbus—kings, statesmen, 
ecclesiastics, and warriors. In the centre, close 
to each other, are two such lines of niches, 
while on both sides a single row of figures, one 
above the other, fills up the intermediate space 
between the outer edge of the panels and the 
door post. The large bosses, so often seen on 
doors, are here the heads of those historians 
who have written on the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. The ornaments below each niche are heads 
of animals indigenous to the country, with fruits 
and flowers entwined. 

In London, a new building for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, is being hurried to 
eompletion. From the published view, archi- 
tecturally, it cannot be considered a success; 
but the immensity of the space occupied, and 
the dimensions of some particular parts of the 
buildings, may produce an effect which cannot 
be even s ted by a drawing. 

The following statistics are from the official 
account : 

. The buildings cover in the whole more than 
26 acres. The principal picture gallery, which 
is in Cromwell road, is 1,150 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, and 50 feet high above the ground-floor ; 
being about as long as the gallery at the Louvre 
im Paris. The construction of this is of brick- 
work. The walls are lined with wood, and pic- 
tures may be hung, if desired, to a height of 30 
feet. The entrance to this gallery is through 
three very large recessed arcades, each 20 feet 
wide, and 50 feet high. The visitor enters a 
vestibule and hall, 150 feet long, and together 
110 feet wide, which leads to the Industrial 
Halls and Galleries; whilst two flights of steps, 
20 feet wide, lead on either side up to the pic- 
ture galleries. The auxiliary picture galleries 
are 25 feet wide, and about 30 feet high, and 
jointly, 1,200 feet long. 

» The industrial buildings, constructed chiefly 
of iron, timber, and glass, consist of the follow- 
ing parts: two duodecagonal domes, which 
will be 160 feet in diameter, and 250 feet high, 
—the of ancient and modern times. 
The dome of the Pantheon is 142 feet in diam- 
eter, and 70 feet high; the dome in the Baths 
of Caracalla was 111 feet; Brunelleschi’s, at 
Florence, is 139 feet in diameter, and 133 feet 
high; the dome of St. Peter’s is 158 feet in 
diameter, and 263 feet high from the external 
plinth; the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 112 
feet in diameter, and 215 feet high. The domes 
will be of glass, with an outer and inner gallery. 
The vista from dome to dome, through the 
nave, is 1,070 feet. Each of the domes springs 
from the intersections of the nave with the two 


transepts. The nave and transepts are 100 feet 
high, and 85 feet wide; the nave is 800 feet 
long, and the transepts are each about 635 feet 
long, including the domes, They are lighted on 
both sides by clerestory windows, 25 feet high. 

At 25 feet from the ground, a gallery runs 
at each side of the nave and transepts. There 
is more than a mile and a half of upper galle- 
ries, some 50 feet, and some 25 feet wide; two 
courts, each 250 feet by 86 feet; two courts, 
each 250 feet by 200 feet; two central courts, . 
—that at the north, 150 feet by 86; that at the 
south, 150 feet by 150 feet. All these glass 
courts are 50 feet high, and lighted from above. 
The entrances to the industrial buildings are 
constructed in brick, and each entrance is 55 
feet wide. The iron castings are estimated to 
weigh nearly 4,000 tons; the wrought-iron 
used chiefly in the great domes, and for the 
roofs, about 1,200 tons. 

For the top lighting of the galleries, 45,000 
feet superficial of frames and glass are in prepa- 
ration. For the clerestory lights of the nave 
and transepts, nearly a mile length of frames, 
25 feet high, is preparing; and for the courts, 
upwards of 30 miles of sash-bars and glass. 

The roofs are covered with slates for the 
great picture galleries, and elsewhere with felt, 
except in parts, to show how ornamental roofing 
may be hereafter applied. The contract is of a 
threefold character: for the use and waste of 
the buildings, a sum of 200,000/. is to be paid 
absolutely ; if the receipts exceed 400,0002., 
then the contractors are to take up to a further 
sum of 100,0007.; and if this sum is fully paid, 
then the centre acre of the great picture galle- 
ries is to be left as the property of the Society 
of Arts, who will pay the “1851” Commis- 
sioners a ground-rent calculated at the rate of 
2407. per acre, per annum. Lastly, the con- 
tractors are bound to sell, absolutely, the re- 
maining rights over the buildings, for a fur- 
ther sum of 130,0007., which may possibly be 
paid by the surplus receipts of the Exhibition, 
if the success be great. 

Comparing the extent of the present building 
with that of 1851,—the latter occupied nearly 
23 acres; that now erecting covers a little over 
26. The flooring space in 1851 was just short 
of a million feet. In the new building there 
will be 1,140,000; but as it is intended to ex- 
hibit machinery and agricultural implements 
in a wing especially built for the purpose, prac- 
tically there will be some 500,000 feet of fioor- 
ing more in 1862, than in 1851. The greatest 
height in 1851 was 160 feet, and the main nave 
60 feet high by 72 wide. The greatest height 
of the new building will be 260 feet, and the 
nave 85 feet wide and 100 feet high. The total 
length of the first exhibition building was 1,800 
feet by 400 wide. The present one, 1,200 long 
by 700 broad, exclusive of the space set aside 
for the display of agricultural implements, which 
is, s, rough numbers, 1,000 feet long by 220 
bro 
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ARKANSAS, in its location, is one of the 
Western States, but its productions are similar 
to those of the Southern States, It is bounded 
on the north by Missouri, on the east by the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from the 
States of Tennessee and Mississippi, on the south 
by Louisiana and Texas, and on the west by 
Texas and the Indian Territory. The Governor 
is elected by the people once in four years. The 
Senate consists of twenty-five members elected 
_ for five years, and the House consists of seventy- 
five members elected for two years. The Leg- 
islature meets on the first Monday in November. 
The population of the State in 1860 was 435,- 
427, of whom 137 .were free colored, and 111,- 
104 slaves. The views of the people of the 
State were strongly in favor of the Union, and 
no movement aiming at secession took place in 
the State until the 20th of December, when 
David Hubbard, a Commissioner from the State 
of Alabama, addressed the Legislature of Arkan- 


sas at Little Rock. He argued that Alabama - 


would secede from the Union whether other 
States did or not. 

The largest meeting ever held at Van Buren 
took place on the 5th of January. The resolu- 
tions adopted with great unanimity, opposed 
separate State action, and were in favor of co- 
6peration. The election of Mr. Lincoln was 
regarded as not in itself a sufficient cause for a 
dissolution of the Union—reasonable time should 
be allowed to the non-slaveholding States to 
retrace their steps. <A large majority of the 
people of all former party associations were 
considered, at this time, as in favor of making 
all honorable efforts to preserve the Union. 
The demonstrations to the contrary, thus far 
made, were looked upon as reflecting only a 
small fraction of the public sentiment. 

On the 16th of January the Legislature unan- 
imously passed a bill submitting the Convention 
question to the people on the 18th of February. 
If a majority were in favor of a Convention, the 
Governor should appoint the time for its election. 

On the day appointed an election was held 
throughout the State, and the vote in favor of 
holding a Convention was 27,412; against it, 

15,826. Majority for a Convention, 11,586. The 
vote of the State at the Presidential election 
in November was, for Douglas, 5,227; Breck- 
inridge, 28,732; Bell, 20,094. 


At the election of delegates to the Conven- 


tion, the Union vote was 23,626; Secession, 
17,927; Union majority, 5,699. ' 

The Convention assembled on the 4th of 
March, and organized by the election of Union 
officers, by a majority of six. On the 6th, the 
inaugural of President Lincoln was received, 
and produced an unfavorable impression on 
the minds of the people. Secession was strongly 
urged upon the Convention, which had been re- 
garded as containing forty members opposed to 
it, and thirty-five in favor of it. 

Various resolutions were offered and referred 
to appropriate committees, looking to an en- 
dorsement, on the one hand, of the doctrine of 
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secession, and the right and duty of Arkansas 
to secede, and on the other to a clear definition 
of the position Arkansas should take, stopping 
short of secession, with a view to the security 
of her rights in the Union. 

A conditional ordinance of secession was 
debated, with a clause referring it back to the 
people for ratification or rejection. This was 
defeated by a vote of ayes, 35; noes, 39. The 
Convention was disposed to sre resolutions 
approving the propositions of Missouri and Vir- 
ginia for a conference of the border slave States, 
and providing for sending five delegates to said 
Conference or Convention, and agreeing with 
Virginia to hold said Conference at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, on the 27th of May. 

At Van Buren a salute of thirty-nine guns 

was fired in honor of the thirty-nine members 
of the Convention who voted against the seces- 
sion ordinance. The same number of guns 
were fired at Fort Smith. 
On the 17th, an ordinance was reported by a 
self-constituted committee composed of seven 
secessionists, and seven codperationists, as a 
compromise measure between the two parties. 
It was adopted as reported, unanimously, in the 
Convention. It provided for an election to be 
held on the first Monday of August, at which 
the legal voters of the State were to east their 
ballots for ‘‘ secession,” or for ‘“ codperation.” 
If on that day a majority of the votes were cast 
for secession, that fact was to be considered in 
the light of instructions to the Convention to 
pass an ordinance severing the connection of 
Arkansas with the Union. If, on the other 
hand, a majority of the votes of the State were 
cast for codperation, that fact would be an in- 
struction to the Convention immediately to take 
all necessary steps for codperation with the 
border or unseceded slave States, to secure a 
satisfactory adjustment of all sectional contro- 
versies disturbing the country. 

The next session of the Convention was to be 
held on the 17th of August; and to secure the 
return of all the votes of each county, each 
delegate was made a special returning officer 
of the Convention to bring the vote of his 
county to the Capitol. 

Besides this ordinance submitting the propo- 
sition of “secession” or ‘‘ codperation ” to the 
vote of the people, resolutions were passed pro- 
viding for the election of five delegates to the 
border slave State Convention, proposed by the 
States of Virginia and Missouri, to be held some 
time during the month of May. Thus the pro- 
ceedings of that Convention would be before 
the people, amply canvassed and understood, 
when the vote of the State was cast on the first 
Monday of August. 

The result of the labors of the Convention, 
although not exactly what either party desired, 
was regarded as probably more nearly satisfac- 
tory.to the public than any other action which 
could have been taken by that body. Time 
was given for_ investigation and deliberation as 
to consequences, 
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Affairs remained quiet; the friends of the 
Union were hopeful; those who sympathized 
with the seceded States were sanguine that 
Arkansas would be one of them. The capture 
of Fort Sumter, and the subsequent events, 
roused Arkansas to take a stand either with the 
North or with the South. Together with the 
news of the fall of the fort, there came also the 
President’s Proclamation, and the requisition of 
the Secretary of War for a quota of troops from 
Arkansas. The reply of the Governor to this 
requisition, was dated the 22d of April. It 
proved him to be decided in his friendship to 
the secession movement. He wrote to the Sec- 
retary of War thus: “In answer to your requi- 
sition for troops from Arkansas, to subjugate 
the Southern States, I have to say that none 
will be furnished. The demand is only adding in- 
sult to injury. The people of this Commonwealth 
are freemen, not slaves, and will defend to the 
last extremity, their honor, lives, and property, 
against Northern mendacity and usurpation.” 

The President of the State Convention, enter- 
taining similar views, immediately issued a call 
requiring it to reassemble on the 6th of May. 
The call was dated on the 20th of April. 

On the 6th of May the State Convention 
met, and immediately took the necessary steps 
to prepare an ordinance to sever the relations 
existing between the State and the other States 
united with her under the Constitution, of the 
United States. The ordinance was prepared 
and reported to the Convention at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was passed immediately, 
with only one dissenting vote. There were 
sixty-nine votes in the affirmative, and one 
in the negative. An eye-witness describes the 

of the ordinance as “a solemn scene.” 

very member seemed impressed with the im- 
portance of the vote he was giving. The hall 
of the House of Representatives was crowded 
almost to suffocation. The lobby, the gallery, 
and the floor of the chamber were full, and the 
vast crowd seemed excited to the highest pitch. 
A profound stillness prevailed all the time as 
vote after vote was taken and recorded, except 
occasionally, when some well-known Union 
member would rise and preface his vote with 
expressions of stirring patriotic Southern senti- 
ments, the crowd would give token of its ap- 
probation ; bnt the announcement of the adop- 
tion of the ordinance was the signal for one 
general acclamation that shook the building. 

A weight seemed suddenly to have been 
lifted off the hearts of all present, and manifes- 
tations of the most intense satisfaction prevailed 
on all sides. Immediate steps were taken by 
the Convention to unite with the Confederate 
States. The ordinance was as follows: 


Whereas, in addition to the well-founded causes of 
complaint set forth by this Convention, in resolutions 
adopted on the 11th March, A. D. 1861, against the sec- 
tional party now in power at Washington City, headed 


by Abraham Lincoln, he has, in the of resolutions 
— by this Convention, pledging the State of Ar- 
sas to resist to the last extremity any attempt on 


the part of such power to coerce any State that seceded 
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from the old Union, proclaimed to the world that war 
should be waged against such States until they should 
be compelled to submit to their rule, and large forces 
to accomplish this have by this same power been called 
out, and are now being marshalled to carry out this 
inhuman design, and to longer submit to such rule or 
remain in the old Union of the United States would 
be disgraceful and ruinous to the State of Arkansas ; 

Therefore, we, the cha of the State of Arkansas, 
in Convention assembled, do hereby declare and or- 
dain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the 
“ordinance and acceptance of compact,” passed and 
approved by the General Assembly of the State of Ar- 
kansas, on the 18th day of October, A. D. 1836, where- 
by it was by said General Assembly ordained that, by ~ 
virtue of the authority vested in said General Assem- 
bly, by the provisions of the ordinance adopted by the 
convention of delegates assembled at Little Rock, for 
the purpose of forming a constitution and system of 

vernment for said State, the propositions set forth 
in “fan act supplementary to an act entitled an act for 
the admission of the State of Arkansas into the Union, 
and to provide for the due execution of the laws of the 
United States within the same, and for other purposes, 
were freely accepted, ratified and irrevocably con- 
firmed articles of compact and union between the 
State of Arkansas and the United States,” and all 
other laws and every other law and ordinance, where- 
by the State of Arkansas became a member of the Fed- 
eral Union be, and the same are hereby in all respects 
and for every Sr8 ap herewith consistent repealed, 
abrogated, an y set aside; and the union now 
subsisting between the State of Arkansas and the other 
States, under the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is hereby forever dissolved. 

And we do further hereby declare and ordain, that 
the State of Arkansas hereby resumes to herself all 
rights and powers heretofore delegated to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America—that her citi- 
zens are absolved from all allegiance to said Govern- 
ment of the United States, and that she is in full 
possession and exercise of all the rights and sov- 
sranly, which appertain to a free and independent 

tate. 


We do further ordain and declare, that all rights 
acquired and vested under the Constitution of the 
United States of America, or of any act or acts of Con- 

, or treaty, or under any law of this State, and 
not incompatible with this ordinance, shall remain in 
full force and effect, in nowise altered or impaired, 
and have the same effect as if this ordinance had not 
been passed. 

The Convention also passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the Governor to call out 60,000 men, 
if necessary. The State was divided into two 
grand divisions, eastern and western, and one 
brigadier-general from each appointed. Gen. 
Bradley was elected to the command of the 
eastern, and Gen. Pearce, late of the U. S. 
Army, to the western. 

Among the other acts passed by the Conven- 
tion, was an ordinance confiscating debts due 
persons residing in the non-slaveholding States 
of the United States, and also all the personal 
property belonging to such persons in Arkan- 
sas, on the 6th of May, 1861. All moneys col- 
lected for persons residing in any one of the non- 
slaveholding States of the United States were 
likewise confiscated to the State. By the provi- 
sions of this ordinance, it was made the duty of 
persons owing such debts to report them under 
oath to the Auditor of Public Accounts within 
sixty days from the passage of the ordinance. 
Failing to do this, or making a false report, they 
were subject to a heavy pecuniary fine and 
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imprisonment in the penitentiary. Persons 
throughout the State were required to give in- 
formation of delinquencies, and judges were 
required to give the matter specially in charge to 
grand juries at each term of the Circuit Court. 

The Governor was authorized to call out the 
military force, and two millions of dollars in 
bonds were ordered to be issued in sums of five 
dollars and upwards. 

The first movement after the secession of the 
State, was to get possession of the property of 
the United States. The United States arsenal, 
located at Little Rock, became the first object 
for seizure. On the morning of February 5th, 
that city was thrown into high excitement by 
the unexpected arrival of a steamboat with a 
body of troops from Helena, with the avowed 
purpose of taking the arsenal. In a few hours 
another boat arrived with more troops, and on 
the next day others arrived, until a force of four 
hundred men was collected. The City Council 
was assembled, and on application to the Gov- 
ernor, it was informed that the troops were 
not there by his orders. The troops themselves 
were of a different opinion, and came there, as 
they thought, at his command; but whether so 
or not, they were there to take the arsenal, and 
they determined to accomplish that object be- 
fore leaving. The Governor was then requested 
to assume the responsibility of the movement, 
and in the name of the State to demand the 
arsenal of the officer in command of it. It was 
believed that Captain Totten would surrender 
to the authorities of the State rather than have 
a collision, but would not to a body of men 
disavowed by the Governor and acting in vio- 
lation of law, and that as the troops were de- 
termined on taking the arsenal at all hazards, 
there would of course be a collision, and probably 
much sacrifice of life. Consequently, the Gov- 
ernor consented to act, and immediately made 
a formal demand upon Capt. Totten. 

To the Governor’s demand for the surrender 

of the arsenal, Capt. Totten asked until three 
, o'clock the next day to consider the matter, 
‘ which was agreed to. At the time appointed, 
Capt. Totten made known his readiness to 
evacuate the arsenal, and, after the details were 
finally agreed upon, it was arranged that, at 
twelve o’clock the next day, the arsenal should 
be delivered to the authorities of the State, 
which was done. 

About the same time, the public property at 
Fort Smith was seized in behalf of the State. 
(See Forts.) 

On the 18th of May, Arkansas was admitted 
as one of the Confederate States, and her dele- 
gates took their seats in Congress. They were 
R. W. Johnson, A. Rust, A. W. Garland, W. H. 
Watkins, and W. F. Thomason. 

The military operations within the. limits of 
the State during the year were fruitless in 
results. A difficulty early occurred between 
the Governor and Legislature on one side, and 
the State Convention on the other. It was 
charged upon the latter body that they had 
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overstepped their authority in an attempt to 
regulate the military affairs of the State by the 
appointment of a Military Board. The Goy- 
ernor, in his message to the Legislature at its 
session in November, said, that on the 10th of 
May, Gen. McCulloch was put in command of 
the Indian Territory west of Arkansas, and had 
with him two regiments, one from Louisiana 
and one from Arkansas. Before he could pre- 
pare for any offensive operations, Gen. Lyon, 
in pursuit of Jackson, approached near the 
south boundary line of Missouri, and the Mili- 
tary Board of Arkansas called out ten regi- 
ments for defensive purposes. On the 21st of 
June the Board despatched a messenger to 
Richmond, proposing to transfer the entire. 
State force, with their arms, to the Confeder- 
ate Government, making a condition precedent, 
however, that the arms were to be used for the 
protection of Arkansas. The Secretary of State 
was willing to receive the men and arms, but 
would make no promise as to their future dis- 
position, and so the transfer was not then 
effected. 

On the 4th of July the effort was again es- 
sayed, one of the members of the Board visiting 
Gen. Hardee, then recently appointed to the 
command of the northern border of Arkansas, 
and an agreement was made whereby a vote 
should be taken among the Arkansas troops, 
and if a majority of each company consented to 
be transferred, those consenting were to be 
turned over as a company; if, however, a ma- 
jority declined, the company was to be dis- 
banded altogether. One company of General 
Yell’s division disbanded, and two or three 
hundred others, “from various motives, re- 
turned home.” This was from the eastern di- 
vision of the army. 

The western division, under Gen. Pearce, 
however, was not so easily transferred. After 
the battle of Springfield, the Military Board 
despatched an agent to General Pearce to turn 
over his troops to Gen. Hardee. The agent 
proposed to submit the question of the transfer, 
but Gen. Pearce became angry, and refused to 
allow it to be done, following this insubordi- 
nate conduct up by writing a most abusive let- 
ter to the Board. Not content with this, Gen. 
Pearce separated his troops from MeCulloch’s 
command, and marched them back to Arkansas, 
where they were informally disbanded and sent 
home, Gov. Rector says, that without General 
Pearce’s command, *‘ General McCulloch was left 
too weak for any thing but passive inaction.” 

As soon as Gen. Pearce’s return to Arkansas 
was known, the Military Board, fearing a dis- 
bandment, directed him to suspend all action 
in reference to the transfer, but the despatches 
were received too late, and only ‘in time to 
stay the waste of public property scattered in 


_all directions.” 


His narrative showed that the Arkansas forces, 
claimed to be twenty-two thousand in number, 
were in a complete state of demoralization at 
that time. 


ARKANSAS, 


On the subject of the increase of the army, the 
Governor suggested the following method :— 
“It is probable that the troops now in the field 
will meet present emergencies, whilst it may 
be safely calculated that a much larger number 
will have to go into service before spring. - 

to recommend that the executive authori- 
ties be authorized to organize two ‘class regi- 
ments,’ one of Germans and their immediate 
descendants, and another of Irish and their de- 
seendants. . . . These people, though brave and 
patriotic, have been deterred from entering the 
army mainly because for them there was little 
chance for promotion. .... If I should be 
mistaken, however, in the causes that have de- 
terred them, and it is found to proceed from a 
lack of inclination, then authority ought to be 
given to draft a regiment from each class. It 
is not a wise or just Government which, in a 
war like this, taxes native blood and energy 
alone, leaving the foreign-born at home, reap- 
ing the fruits of dear-bought victories.” 

The forces of the State in the field, at the 
time when the greatest number were in active 
service, Were as follows :— 


In Virginia, two regiments of infantry, one thou- 

Band Strong Cachy - oi... econ ess eseeecen-> 2,000 
Under Hardee, in regiments............0+2++- 6,000 
Under McCulloch, in regiments...........--.+ 6,000 
Seven new regiments just organized, and under 

MRRMSNS OFOGTS sci 54 ois 50 s.0in's waag vac slcnsees 6,000 


Independent companies and battalions of artil- 
and cavalry with Hardee and McCul- 


The entire vote of the State at the Presiden- 
tial election in November, was 54,063 ; conse- 
quently over one-third of the amount of her 
vote was in the field. The number of twelve- 
months men that entered the Confederate ser- 
vice from the State is stated at thirteen regi- 
ments. As late as October, all the pay which 
the troops had received was in Arkansas war 
bonds, and much murmuring existed among 
the soldiers, owing to the worthlessness of the 
bonds. Even as far back as June, some of the 
troops furnished by the State were very poorly 
equipped. Col. Hindman, writing to the Mili- 
tary Board about June 10th, says:—“‘I tele- 
graphed you that the men of my regiment were 
without blankets and shoes, and requested you 
to allow me to apply to their benefit the pro- 
ceeds of the sugar now in store which I seized 
from the Cincinnati steamboats, and turned 
over to the civil authorities before Arkansas 
seceded.” 


The expenditures of the State for military 
purposes, previous to the 6th of November, 
amounted to $1,041,603. Thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars of this sum were spent in the cap- 
ture of the arsenal at Little Rock, and the post 
at Fort Smith, and the stores at Pine Bluff and 
Napoleon, before the State seceded. Apart 
from the regiments furnished to the Confeder- 
ate army by the State,.the stores and men sup- 
plied, at various times, to Gen. Sterling Price, 
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to enable him to maintain a foothold in Mis- 
souri, and thereby prevent the approach of the 
Federal forces into Arkansas, were the most 
important debts of her authorities and citizens. 

The internal condition of the State was very 
far from being satisfactory to the authorities or 
to the people. On the 12th of June, several | 
negroes were arrested in Monroe County, thirty 
miles west of Helena, upon a charge of at- 
tempted insurrection. Two men and one girl 
were hung. The plot was to murder the white 
male inhabitants, and to spare the women and 
children, if they did not resist. 

The great cause of uneasiness, however, was 
the Union sentiment which was known to exist 
in the State. Of the fifty-four thousand votes 
polled at the Presidential election in November, 
1860, over twenty thousand were given for the 
candidate whose platform was “the Constitu- 
tion and the Union.” In the State Convention, 
previous to April 15th, the secession party were 
not strong enough to pass an ordinance of sepa- 
ration, and were forced to compromise with the 
opposition. Even as late as December, 1861, 
within one week, a member of the Legislature 
of Arkansas, and forty other citizens of the 
State, came to Rolla, in Missouri, where thir- 
ty-five joined a regiment of Missouri troops. 
They. represented that a surprising degree of 
loyalty to the Federal Government still existed 
in the northern part of the State, 

The Governor, in his Message to the Legisla- 
ture, at its session on the first Monday of No- 


_ vember, alludes to the existence of “treason in 


the State,” without stating any details. These 
were well known: On the 29th of October, 
twenty-seven persons were brought to Little 
Rock as members of a secret Union organiza- 
tion in Van Buren County. They were placed 
in jail to be brought to trial by the civil au- 
thority. At this time many others were also 
taken. It was publicly stated that they formed 
a regular organization, called a “Peace and 
Constitutional Society ;” that there were 700 
members in Searcy, Van Buren, Newton, 
and Izard Counties, and 1,700 in the whole 
State; that they had a regular system of signs 
and passwords, and were furnished with sup- 

lies of money. The Constitution made it ob- 
flaakory upon every member to hazard his life 
in aid of another in distress, and the penalty 
of exposing any of the secrets of the organi- 
zation was death. Those who were taken, 
were reported to have been well supplied with 
arms, and the others were supposed to be equal- 
ly well equipped. The disaffection of the peo- 
ple in that section of the State was made known 
to the authorities by Gen. Burgevin, and the 
names of citizens given. 

On the 23d of November, it was determined 
that, after a campaign of sixty days in Kan- 
sas and Missouri, Gen. McCulloch should fall 
back into Arkansas. Preparations were there- 
fore made to accommodate five thousand army 
horses, and a number of mules, near Fort Smith 
Valley. A hundred thousand bushels of corn, 
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and three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
tons of hay, were procured for their forage. 
As this valley had been largely drawn upon 
during the summer and fall months of the year, 
it was feared that the encampment of such a 
large number of men and. animals as composed 
_ McOalloch’s force might distress the inhabi- 
tants. The campaign in Kansas was not carried 
out, and early in the spring Gen. McCulloch 
was driven out by the Federal force. 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. At 
the time of the attack on Fort Sumter, the en- 
tire military force at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment was 16,006 regulars. They were prin- 
cipally employed in the West to hold in check 
marauding Indians. It has always been the 
policy of the Government to maintain the army 
at the lowest number of privates which was 
practicable consistent with the interests of the 
country, and to rely upon volunteers whenever 
any emergency should arise. The effect of this 
policy was to place the forts and arsenals in 
seceding States in such a condition as to be 
entirely unprepared to make any defence when 
assaulted, even by armed citizens disposed 
to seize them. The nucleus of an army was 
always preserved by the education of offi- 
cers at the military institution at West Point. 
The wisdom of this policy is now more severely 
tested than ever before. 

The call of the President for troops for three 
months, in his proclamation of April 15th, 
asked for 75,000 men. This call amounted, in 
the aggregate, to ninety-four regiments, making 
73,391, officers and men. Of the States called 
upon, the Governors of Virginia, North Oaro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri peremptorily refused to comply with the 
requirements made by the War Department. 
All the other non-seceding States promptly 
furnished the number required of them, except 
Maryland, whose Governor was prevented from 
so doing by the outbreak at Baltimore. The 
quota fer each State under this call was as fol- 
lows: 


Maine........ 1 780) Virginia...... 8 2,840 
New Hampshire 1 780| North Carolina. 2 1,560 
Vermont...... 1 780} Kentucky..... 4 38,123 
Massachusetts. 2 1,560} Arkansas..... 1 780 
Rhode [sland.. 1 780 | Missouri...... 4. 3,123 
Connecticut... 1 180) Ohio: cs erccs 13 10,153 
New York..... 17 18,280| Indiana ...... 6 4,683 
New Jersey... 4  8,123| Illinois....... 6 4,683 
Pennsylvania. 16 12,500| Michigan..... 1 780 
Delaware..... 1 780 | Ilowa......... 1 780 
Tennessee.... 2 1,560} Minnesota.... 1 780 
Maryland..... 4 38,123| Wisconsin.... 1 780 


The remainder, to constitute the 75,000 men, 
was composed of troops in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Notwithstanding the positive refusal of the 
Governors of Virginia and Missouri to codpe- 
rate with the Government, patriotic citizens 
voluntarily united together and organized regi- 
ments for the Government service. Virginia 
furnished a regiment, and Missouri raised a force 
of 11,445, officers and men, making in round 
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numbers twelve organized regiments. The citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia furnished no 
less than 2,813, officers and men, making in all 
four regiments. It was ordered that each regi- 
ment should consist of an aggregate of 780, 
officers and men. This was at a future day 
changed. Under the above-mentioned call the 
Government received, and had in service on: 
the 1st of July, 77,875 men. These troops 
were infantry or riflemen. 

On the 4th of May a second proclamation 
was issued by the President, calling for volun- 
teers to serve during the war. So patriotic 
and enthusiastic were the people in favor of 
preserving the Union, that, under this call, two 
hundred and eight regiments had been aceepted 
by July Ist. A number of other regiments 
were also accepted, on condition of being ready 
to be mustered into service within a specified 
time. All of those regiments accepted under 
this call were infantry and riflemen, with the 
exception of two battalions of artillery and four 
regiments of cavalry. Many regiments, mus- 
tered as infantry, had attached to them one or 
more artillery companies; and there were also 
some regiments partly made up of companies 
of cavalry. Of the two hundred and eight regi- 
ments above mentioned, one hundred and fifty- 
three were in active service on the Ist of July, 
and the remaining fifty-five within twenty days 
after wards. 

The total force in the field on July ist, was 
computed as follows :— bi 


Regulars and volunteers for three months 
BNE ION GOO Wal ae oo ns gs coe eek as Ga te 

Add to this 55 regiments of volunteers for 
the war, accepted and not then in 


SETRICE chen bas dus hv Be Ab iE Sd RMLs + 50,000 
Add new regiments of regular army. 25,000 
75,000 
Total force at command of Government...:. $07,875 
Deduct the three-months volunteers.......... 77,875 
Force for service after the withdrawal of the 
three-months men............. PROP CE OF: 230,000 


Of this force, 188,000 men were volunteers, 
and 42,000 men computed for the regular army. 
The proclamation of the President of May 


_4th also called for an increase of the regular 


army. This increase consisted of one regiment 
of cavalry of twelve companies, numbering, in 
the maximum aggregate, 1,189, officers and 
men; one regiment of artillery of twelve bat- 
teries, of six pieces each, numbering, in the 
maximum aggregate, 1,909, officers and men; 
nine regiments of infantry, each regiment con- 
taining three battalions of eight companies each, 
numbering, in the maximum aggregate, 2,452, 
officers and men, making a maximum increase 
of infantry of 22,068, officers and men. 

The system adopted for the organization of 
the volunteers was different from the one which 
had existed in the regular army. The French 
regimental system of three battalions to a regi- 
ment was adopted. 

The appropriations asked of Congress at its 
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extra session in July for the support of the 
army, were as follows :— 


Quartermaster’s Department.......... $70,289,200 21 
Subsistence Deinatient.: dive slo's Coes - 27,278,781 50 
Ordnance Department...........«++++ 7,468,172 00 

’ oo) eas yee 67, 5,402 

t-General’s Department. ...-. ,000 
Engineer Department..............++ ,000 00 
ical Engineer Department. . 50,000 00 
Surgeon-General’s Department........ 1,271,841 00 

Due States which have made advances 

RRR ee 10,000,000 00 
Wtalie is 5. cd Fea eaw ees 185,296,397 19 


By an act of Congress of July 22d, the States 
were asked to furnish 500,000 volunteers to 
serve for three years, or during the war; and 
by an act approved July 29th, the addition of 
25,000 men to the regular army was authorized. 
At the same session, five hundred millions of 
dollars were appropriated for the support of the 


army. 

- The enlistment and organization of troops 
were entered upon with great activity and warm 
popular approbation during the ensuing three 
months, when it was restricted. Many cireum- 


_ stances aided the enlistment. The cause of the 


Union was approved by every one; a general 
stagnation or inactivity pervaded all indus- 


trial pursuits, and multitudes were partially or 


wholly unemployed, and the wages offered to 
the soldier were extremely liberal. The pay 
offered to privates by the United States was 
$13 per month, and a bounty of 100 acres of 
land at the close of the war. In addition, 
many of the States gave to each married citizen 
volunteer about one dollar per week for his 
wife, and in proportion for each child of his 
family between certain Where such a 
sum was not given to the family of the private 


- by the State, it was in numerous instances be- 


stowed by the city or town in which he lived. 
_ The clothing furnished to the private by the 
Government, is one uniform hat each year, 
price $1; one forage cap each year, price 57 
cents; one uniform coat each year, price $6 56; 
three pair of trowsers the first year, two the 
second, and three the third, price $2 82 per 
ir; two sack coats each year, price each 
10; three flannel shirts each year, price 90 


cents each; one overcoat in five years, price 


$6 40; three pairs of drawers the first year, 
two every other year, price 71 cents each pair; 
four pair of brogans each year, price $2 20 
per pair; two blankets in five years, price 
$2 44 each. } 

A variety of other articles are supplied, but 
these are the chief. To encourage economy 
and cleanliness among the every article 
not drawn according to the allowance will be 
paid for to the soldier. 

For the ration, or amount and variety of food 


farnished to privates by the Government, see 


Ration. 
The pay of officers was on an equally libe 
scale; and civilians in profitable, social posi- 
tions, as well as those in no position, aspired, 


in the rawest state, to obtain the rank of offi- 
cers. Too many unworthy persons were suc- 
cessful. It cost the Government millions, and 
required the efforts of all the military skill in 
the country to bring the accumulated mass up 
to the discipline and order of an approved 


army. 

On the 1st of December, the entire strength 
of the army, both volunteers and regulars, was 
estimated as follows :— 


Volunteers for the War. 
Cabins. ti iss Saeis ois cel ti ee 4,608 
Connecticnt... 0s cscesene sccccecccsced Seoee 12,400 
POTN WAI EE: cate da tasipe de wn oKen peep née be 2,000 
THinois ..... 00.0 0+see-sseeeee-eeeeee eens 80,000 
WROMMR ogee ey caetired= sos sess cas seus bones s 57,332 
BOWE iis HU ashes Grids ten ves subnet 19,800 
Rentncky +: iscevaeuass coscebsecscesbeess ss 15,000 
$6106... cain caleba Vide wire ap an cack ace dhs 14,239° 
Dp Re Ee EE eee 7,000 
SERERUONMOCIEN Gal dake ceo uss sassdeoe em oe> 26,760 
BRIGHIPSN sung ote cb hoo eke Cees Ueewecececcs 28,550 
Minnesota . 0. ies dca cit Vececcecelcces'se ue 4,160 
MMMORNE ais oc aw since ehh. e6 ows dea be wes tin 22,130 
New Hampshire... .i....-2-<---+2+eececees 9,600 
New Jersey... .. 2.2 cocewcssccesesccccess> 9,342 
ET SR c Cite a ko ccybarccscepeedescene 109,200 
oe a a ie A A a Ss ees eee 81,205 
Pennsylvania... .. 2... .see cee ee escees tna. 94,760 
Bhode Island} oi os iis dca cis sae cviesesacsae 5,898 
"WETMGUE «inns ven ctadhsape depshnsvtoxpones 8,000 
VEPBIMia. 2 oo ain cence enc s cnc cccce 12,000 
DW SBOUDEHE bass dw cd odes ccce seco cocuscossce 14,153 
pe eee ae eee eee et oe eer 5,000 
Colorado. . Pre art Le Bek cis di 1,000 
NBRIEAES, Sade 6 dsbts counenaassnrae ie mbae 2,500 
TOURS eg nh Sin cash c cee ducnea a aeeeeat ae 1,000 
WU REMN Cc aed wes unckaeracreeccresencs 1,000 
District of Columbia........ Pegereeetcsty ss 1,000 
640,637 


Estimated strength of the regular army, in- 
cluding the new enlistments under act of 


Congress of July 29, 1861............- 20,334 


660,972 


This estimate, which was prepared at the 
War Department, as representing the force of 
the army, varied unquestionably from the 
amount of troops in the field. It was not to 
be expected that the precise force could be 
stated with strict accuracy while the enlist- 
ment was not closed. The quota of New York 
in the field was about the amount stated; the 
same was the case with the force assigned to 
other States. 

The several arms of the service were esti- 
mated as follows :— 


Volunteers. | Regulars. | Aggregate. 

BUISTITY o> poe vind wena oss 557,208 |, 11,175 | 568,383 
ERVLEY Se cas copa peaees 54,654 4,744| 59,398 
RUUCEY Se aise ctcoe ss 20,380 4,308 | 24,688 
Rifles and Sharpshooters.| 8,395 |.......- 8,395 
Wgineers 20... 22005. ccen levees es 107 107 
640,637 | 20,334 660,971 


The appropriation asked for to sustain the 
army, by the Secretary of War, on the Ist of 
December, was $360,159,986. 

The appropriation was computed for a force 
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of 500,000 men. Some portion was to cover 
deficiencies arising from an excess of force in 
the field over the estimate for the previous 
six months. 

The great mass of this force was calculated 
to operate in Virginia and in the West. De- 
tachments were engaged elsewhere. That por- 
tion engaged in Virginia it was expected to 
subsist by supplies drawn chiefly from the cities 
of New York and Baltimore. That portion in 
the West would be supplied from St. Louis and 
the cities on the Ohio River. It is not possible 
to obtain tlfe details of stores required for a 
military force until a campaign has closed, and 
the‘accounts of an army are made up by the re- 
spective officers. Some facts representing the 
unparalleled magnitude of these operations are 
of interest. At the very extensive warehouses 
occupied by the Government at Washington, 
there were on hand, on the 12th of October, an 
amount of stores represented by the following 
figures : 

Pork, 3,000 barrels; beef, 6,000 barrels; 
beef tongues, 200 barrels; bacon, 300,000 
pounds; hams, 50,000 pounds; flour, 11,000 
barrels; hard bread, 3,000,000 pounds; beans, 
4,000 bushels; rice, 1,000 pounds; hominy, 
10,000 pounds; riced barley, 20,000 pounds; 
green coffee, 20,000 pounds; ground coffee, 
40,000 pounds; tea,, 1,000 pounds; sugar, 
2,000,000 pounds; vinegar, 70,000 gallons; 
candles, 40,000 pounds; soap, 200,000 pounds; 
salt, 40,000 bushels; desiccated potatoes, 2,000 
pounds; desiccated mixed vegetables, 17,000 
pounds; pickles, 278 kegs; dried apples, 50,000 
pounds; split peas, 4,000 bushels; molasses, 
6,000 gallons; potatoes, 4,000 bushels. 

The receipts at these warehouses, for the 
ae ending the 12th of October, were as fol- 
OWS: 

1,000 barrels of pork; 2,000 barrels of beef; 
1,850 barrels of tongues; 76,000 pounds of 
bacon; 300 barrels flour; 850,000 pounds-hard 
bread; 3,500 bushels beans; 34,000 pounds 
rice; 500 bushels hominy; 20,000 pounds riced 
barley ; 150,000 pounds roasted and ground 
coffee; 100,000 pounds green coffee; 2,000 
pounds tea; 750,000 pounds sugar; 9,000 gal- 
lons. vinegar; 34,000 pounds candles; 80,000 
pounds soap; 8,000 pounds desiccated potatoes; 
10,000 pounds mixed vegetables ; 30,000 pounds 
dried apples; 1,000 bushels split peas; 3,000 
bushels potatoes; 5,000 gallons molasses. 

For the previous three weeks the issues had 
been about equal to the receipts, 

The following shows the prices paid by the 
Government for the specified articles: 

Pork, $19 per barrel; beef, $15 per barrel; 
beef tongues, $16 per barrel; bacon, 10 cents 
per pound; hams, 12 cents per pound; flor, 
$7 50 per barrel; hard bread, 4 cents per 
pound; beans, $2 per bushel; rice, 7 cents per 
pound; hominy, 24 cents per,pound; riced 
barley, 44 cents per pound; ground coffee, 20 
cents per pound; green coffee, 14 cents per 
pound; tea, 50 cents per pound; sugar, 8} 
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cents per pound; vinegar, 12} cents per gal- 
lons; candles, 26 cents per pound; soap, 6 
cents per pound; salt, 5 cents per pound; de- 
siccated potatoes, 11 cents per pound; desic- 
cated mixed vegetables, 24 cents per pound; 
pickle, $3 75 per keg; dried applies, 54 cents 
per pound; split peas, $2 per bushel; molasses, 
32 cents per gallon; potatoes, 60 cents per 
bushel. 

When the necessity of a bakery became ap- 
parent, one was constructed in the exterior 
vaults of the Capitol, under the supervision of 
Lieut. Cate. From these ovens at least 50,000 
loaves were sent out daily, during the winter, 
to the troops around Washington, 

Infuntry Arms.—On the commencement of 
the war the United States Government found 
itself scantily supplied with small-arms, the ar- 
mories in the Northern States having been in 
great part stripped, and the arms removed to 
the Southern States. (See ConFEDERATE STATES.) 
The chief dependence for the supply of mus- 
kets was upon the Springfield armory and that 
at Harper’s Ferry. The capacity of the few 
private armories was only a few thousand 
muskets annually; and on the destruction of 
the arsenal and armory,at Harper’s Ferry on 
the 19th of April, 1861, together with 15,000 
muskets, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the Confederates, the resources of the Goy- 
ernment were seriously diminished. It was, no 
doubt, the want of arms that limited the call 
of the President for volunteers, on the 15th of 
April, to 75,000 men; and until muskets could 
be imported from Europe many regiments were 
detained in their camps in the different States. 
Orders were sent abroad by the Governors of 
States, and many arms were imported at high 
prices, although inferior, most of them very 
much so, to those of American manufacture, 
The Springfield armory, the capacity of which 
was rated at only about 25,000 muskets annu- 
ally, was enlarged as rapidly as possible, and 
its production, assisted by outside machine 
shops, was brought up at the close of the year 
to about 8,000 muskets per month, and has since 
been increased to about 15,000 a month. These ~ 
are rifled with three grooves, making one-half 
turn in the length of a barrel of 40 inches. The 
bore is 0.58 inch in diameter, and the projec- 
tile used is a hollow base cylindro-conical shot 
of lead. Including the bayonet, ramrod, and 
other appendages, the number of pieces belong- 
ing to the musket are 84 in number, 26 of 
which are of steel, 2 of wood, and the remain- 
der of iron. All of them are made by machin- 
ery, and in all the guns the corresponding 
pieces are so precisely alike that they may be 
used indiscriminately, and, in case of damage, 
the injured parts may be replaced without any 
difficulty as to their fitting. By this system, 
which is purely American, the arms are made 
of uniform excellence, and are unsurpassed by 
any produced by the best armories in Eu- 
rope. Their estimated cost, from the official 
reports, is $18 25 each for the gun alone, and 
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$1 68 for appendages, making a total of $14 93. 
This, however, allows nothing for a — 
expenses, as salaries, interest upon the heavy 
cost of the establishments, ete. The barrels 
are made of the best kind of wrought-iron bars, 
each 14 inches long, 5} inches wide, and {4 of 
an inch thick. These are rolled a 
edges, so as to make a perfect joint when they 
are turned over to Phage This is effect- 
ed by passing them at a high heat through a 
succession of grooves in the curving rolls, each 
groove gradually bringing the bar nearer to the 
cylindrical form. The edges are brought to- 
gether and welded in a machine, which also elon- 
gates the barrel. The machine is provided with 
8 grooves, of decreasing sizes, through which 
the barrel is passed in ion, being kept in 
shape by a mandrel thrust through the barrel, 
and changed for a smaller one with each de- 
creasing groove. After this, the barrel, with- 
out a mandrel rod, is passed through-the finish- 
ing groove twice, to render it smooth and 
cylindrical. The straightening, which is the 
next operation, is effected in large dies of the 
length as the barrel, into which this is 
gradually forced by the pressure given by an 
eccentric movement. The next operation is 
what is called coneseating, which is fixing and 
welding the seat for the nipple for a percus- 
sion cap. This is done by the action of tilt 
hammers. The polishing of the barrel is done 
by emery wheels, run by steam or water power. 
The manufacture of the nipples is one of the 
most difficult parts of the work, as the steel of 
which they are made has to be brought to the 
exact degree of hardness by tempering, adapted 
for receiving the concussion of the hammer 
without being either broken or flattened by the 
blow—the former effect resulting from too 
and the latter from too little hardness. 
locks are extremely simple in their con- 
struction, while at the same time they are of 
the greatest efficiency. They contain but two 
springs, which are made of the best English cast 
steel. The other parts are of the best Norway 
iron, costing sometimes to import $215 per ton. 
The lock-plate, like most of the smaller pieces 
of the gun—as the guards, triggers, ete.—is cut 
out at once of proper shape in a die, and the 
perme ie effected by a chisel, the movements 
of which are exactly regulated by machinery to 
the shape of the piece, so that it is not even 
necessary to use the file. The stocks are made 
of black walnut, well seasoned, and sawed into 
blocks, with lar of the general 
shape of the stock. The shaping of them, and 
excavating the grooves for the barrel and ram- 
rod, the screw-holes, and the receptacles for the 
lock and butt-plate; are all effected by machines 
of extraordinary ingenuity, developed from the 
principle of the lathe invented several years 
ago by Mr. Thomas Blanchard, of Massachusetts. 
Of these machines, some of which are also em- 
ployed in shaping the outside of the barrel, as 
many as thirteen, each having its separate work 
to perform, are required for the completion ‘of 
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the gun. An exact pattern in iron of the ob- 
ject to be produced in its rotation the 
action of the cutters, planes, drills, etc., which 
excavate in the block depressions correspond- 
ing precisely to those of the pattern. The 
operation of the machines is wonderfully rapid, 
and so exact that the lock, mountings, etc., are 
found to fit precisely in their places, with their 
edges exactly flush with the wood. These ma- 
chines are among the most expensive of those 
employed in the gun manufacture. All parts 
of the gun are subjected to rigid tests of gauge 
and inspection throughout the different pro- 
cesses, and the barrels are twice proved by fir- 
ing with 360 and 240 grs. of powder, with an 
ovate ball double the weight of the service ball. 
Only about one gun in 100 or 150 is injured. 
The service charge is 60 grs. of powder, and 
the conoidal bullet weighs 500 grs. The final 
process for completing the gun is the rifling. 
The bayonets and ramrods also are made of the 
best English cast steel, and especial care is 
taken to give the former the exact temper 
adapted to them. 

Similar rifles have been supplied to the Gov- 
ernment for many years from the Whitney Ar- 
mory, near New Haven, and other private 
establishments. Of the foreign arms import- 
ed the best are the Enfield rifles, made at 
the Government armory at Enfield, England, 
upon the same system as the American rifle, and 
with machinery, the models of which were ob- 
tained from the Springfield armory. In size 
these differ little from the Springfield muskets. 
The barrel is 3 ft. 3. in. long, and its bore of 
precisely 0.5777 inch. It weighs 4 Ibs. 2 0z., 
and the whole piece, with the bayonet, 9 lbs. 3 
oz. The bullet is of pure lead, compressed in 
dies, and is 1.05 inch long and 0.55 inch diam- 
eter; weighs 520 grains. The rifles are sighted 
to 900 yards. Many arms have also been im- 
ported from Prussia, of the kind known by the 
Germans as Ziindnadelgewehr, or darting needle 
guns, with which all the armies of Prussia are 
armed. It is a peculiar breech-loading rifle, 
having a slide for the reception of the cartridge, 
which is introduced on its upper side when this 
slide is drawn out from the breech end of the 
barrel by its stont handle. It is then pushed 
forward into the barrel, and is secured by a 
catch. The firing is effected by the sudden re- 
lease of a steel needle, which enters through a 
hole in the centre of the rear end of the slide, 
and, passing through the powder, strikes a ful- 
minating composition contained in the base of 
the conical bullet. This rifie has found little favor 
with the American War Department, and all 
the muskets have been altered to muzzle-load- 
ing and percussion Jocks. The objections are: 
the liability of the pieces to become foul, in 
which state they are difficult to charge; and of 
the cartridges to explode in store, from thei 
containing both the powder and the detonating 
compound. Breech-loading arms, of which 8 
great variety have been invented, are not ap- 
proved for general use so highly as the old 
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form; and the United States Government, in 
their contracts for muskets made with private 
parties, in 1861, requires that all shall be made 
of the Springfield pattern, with all their parts 
interchangeable with these. 

The impending danger of a foreign war near 
the close of the year, together with the urgent 
necessities of the country, rendered it the part 
of prudence for the Government to adopt ex- 
traordinary measures for receiving supplies of 
arms. Every year the waste by loss and de- 
terioration is estimated at 33 per cent. of all in 
use; and with European Governments it is 
found expedient to keep the arsenals stocked 
with at least as many as are in the hands of 
the army. Consequently the War Department 
at that time issued proposals for the manufac- 
ture of large numbers of muskets in separate 
contracts of 25,000, 30,000, 50,000, etc., each, 
as well to meet immediate demands as to ba 
prepared for extraordinary and unforeseen fu- 
ture emergencies. The consequence of this 
will soon be the establishment of private armo- 
ries adequate to the supply of all the arms that 
ean be required for the country. The price of 
these is $20 each, the minimum sum offered in 
response te previous proposals presented by 
the Government. The price paid for the infe- 
rior foreign arms imported has varied from $5 
- to $30 each, the low rates being for old smooth- 
bore muskets of the Prussian and Austrian ser- 
vice, and the higher prices for Enfield rifles. 
Most of these have been altered to bring them 
to the great simplicity and efficiency of the 
American arms. The Maynard, or percussion 
tape primer, has been dispensed with, and per- 
cussion caps are exclusively used. The only 
arms furnished to the infantry are the simple 
musket and bayonet, with cartridges prepared 
for service at the armories. 

A few companies of sharp-shooters have been 
furnished with revolver rifles of superior con- 
struction, fitted with telescopic sights adapted 
for execution at long distances. Colt’s and 
Sharp’s rifles are selected for this purpose. The 
former are manufactured at the great establish- 
ment of the late Col. Colt, at Hartford, which 
is unsurpassed in extent and in the perfection 
of its machinery, and has a capacity to furnish 
more than 1,000 firearms, including rifles, car- 
bines, and pistols, per day. The principle of 
Colt’s revolvers is well understood to consist 
in a revolving breech of 6 chambers, which are 
brought in turn in line with the barrel by each 
successive working of the lock. Sharp’s rifle 
is a breech-loading and self-priming piece, the 
barrel made of ca8t steel bored out. The breech 
is secured by a sliding cut-off or block of metal, 
which being drawn down by the guard to 
which it is attached, exposes a cavity on the 
upper side extending into the barrel. The car- 

idge is laid into this, and its rear end is cut 
off by the edge of the block on pushing this 
up to its place. The escape of the gases is 
prevented by a ring, so fitted in the face of the 
slide and against the end of the barrel, that 
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when the discharge takes place, this ring is 
forced closely against the barrel. Flat disks 
of copper, containing percussion powder, are 
used for priming, one being shoved forward 
upon the nipple by the movement of the lock, 
or percussion caps are used if preferred. The 
rifle was invented by Mr. 0. Sharp, of Phila- 
delphia, about the year 1852, and has been 
manufactured, together with pistols of a simi- 
lar construction, upon an extensive scale, in 
the works of CO. Sharp & Oo., near Fairmount, 
Phila. The principal establishment for their 
manufacture at present is that of the “ Sharp’s 
Rifle Manufacturing Oo.,” at Hartford, Conn. 
All the materials used in their manufacture 
are made in the buildings, even to the screws 
that fasten the parts together. : 

Cavalry.—The fire-arms furnished the U. 8. 
cavalry are of no regular pattern. They consist 
of a revolver, carbine, and pistols, the varieties 
of which supplied by private armories are very 
numerous, and soon after the commencement 
of the war.the productions of these were 
altogether monopolized by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment. 

The carbine is a weapon intermediate be- 
tween the rifle and pistol in weight and length, 
is usually breech-loading, and is sometimes 
furnished with a bayonet in the form of a 
sword. This has also an ordinary handle, 
and is carried as a side-arm, for which pur- 
pose it is well adapted, having a curved cut- 
ting edge as well as a sharp point. Those in 
common use, and which have been favorably 
reported upon by boards of officers, are Burn- 
sides’, Sharp’s, and Maynard’s. They are of 
steel barrels, which taper uniformly from 
breech to muzzle. The first, invented by Gen. 
A. E. Burnside, was formerly manufactured at 
Bristol, R. I., and is now made by Charles 
Jackson, at Providence, R. I. The chamber 
of this carbine opens by turning on a hinge; 
the cartridge is introduced with its case of 
sheet-brass, which in the explosion packs the 
joint, and prevents the escape of the gas. This 
arm is recommended on account of its strength, 
its perfectly tight joint, and water-proof car- 
tridges; but it is objected to on account of 
its cost, and the difficulty of obtaining the 
cartridges. Sharp’s carbines, made by the 
“Sharp’s Rifle Manufacturing Company,” Hart- 
ford, Conn., is like the rifle already described. 
Maynard’s carbine, manufactured by the May- 
nard’s Arms Co., Washington, D. C., has a fixed 
chambered piece, with the joint closed by a 
metallic cartridge case. Carbines, pistols, and 
muskets are manufactured to considerable ex- 
tent for the army, at the works of Messrs. 
Remington, at Ilion, Herkimer Oo., N. Y. 
Of the repeating pistols issued to the cavalry 
and to the light artillery, the following. are 
among the most popular: Colt’s; Savage's, 
made at Middletown, Conn.; Smith & Wes- 
son’s, made at Springfield, Mass.; Warner’s, 
at New Haven, Conn.; and Allen’s, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. Savage’s pistol, which is a six- 
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barrel revolver, is constructed with a view of 
obviating the objection to most self-cocking 
pistols, of the aim being disturbed by the cock- 
ng movement. This is effected by the intro- 
duction of a double trigger, one part fitted for 
the middle finger, and the other for the fore- 
finger of the right hand. As the‘irst is pressed 
the hammer comes up, and a fresh chamber 
turns to its place. As the pressure is slack- 
ened, the cylinder springs forwarg, making a 
elose connection with the barrel; when the 
aim is secured and the piece is fired by press- 
ing the other trigger with the forefinger. The 
pistol is provided with two sights, and its size 
and length are such that, in the hands of a 
good marksman, it should prove a formidable 
weapon, even at 150 yards. The other pistols 
named, all have a revolving cylinder with sev- 
eral chambers. The cartridge employed is a 
copper cap, resembling a percussion-cap, ex- 
actly fitted to enter the open breech end of the 
chamber. ' At the close end it is enlarged by a 
flange, which affords a thin annular receptacle 
for the percussion priming, and at the same 
time prevents the cap from passing into the 
bore. In the base of the cap is placed the 
of powder, and over this, as a stopple, 
a Minié bullet, the pointed end of which pro- 
ge out like the end of a cork from a phial. 
ifferent devices are adopted for releasing the 
cylinder, so that the cartridges may be intro- 
duced into the ends of the chambers. In Smith 
& Wesson’s pistol, the barrel is hinged upon 
the stock, so as to be easily turned at right 
angles, thus making room for the cylinder to 
be slipped off the spindle upon which it re- 
volves. It is then easily freed of the remains 
of the old cartridge cases, and new ones are in- 
troduced. In Allen’s pistol the barrel is fixed, 
and the cylinder is slipped out to one side. In 
Warner’s, too, the barrel is stationary, and the 
cylinder can be removed sidewise for clean- 
ing, or it may be charged through an opening 
in the side of the stock. In discharging the 
pistol, the blow of the hammer is directly 
against the close end of the cartridge, driving 
its edge in upon the percussion powder. The 
explosive effect backward of the powder is, in 
some of the larger pieces, resisted by a fixed 
guard against the end of the barrel, leaving 
room only for the thin flange, and a slit through 
this guard admits a thin projecting portion of 
the hammer to strike the cap. These car- 
tridges have the advantage of extreme porta- 
bility, being carried even in the vest pocket; 
and being made perfectly tight by the close fit 
of the bullet stopple, they are always preserved 
dry, and are exceedingly convenient, as requir- 
ing no preparation nor even priming. 
Artillery.—All the ordnance used by the 
United States Army for land service, is fur- 
nished by private armories in different parts 
of the country, and of the following kinds and 
ealibres of cannon, as given in the “ Ordnance 
Manual.” There have been some recent modi- 
fications introduced in the new steel guns of 


Mr. Wiard, and in the Parrott gun, both of 
which will be described below : 
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Large columbiads of 12 and 15-inch diameter 
of bore are exceptional pieces, one of each of 
which only have been cast for trial. The can- 
non designated by this name were invented by 
Col. Bumford, U. S. A., and are recognized by 
their uniformly decreasing diameter from the 
breech to the muzzle. They are used for throw- 
ing solid shot or shells; and when mounted 
in barbette, their vertical range is from 5° de- 
pression to 39° elevation, around a complete 
horizontal circle. They are now made with a 
uniform bore; but were originally chambered. 
The 15-inch columbiad, now at Fortress Mon- 
roe, known as the Union or Rodman gun, was 
cast by Knapp, Rudd & Co., at Pittsburg, un- 
der the directions of Capt. T. J. Rodman, of 
the Ordnance Corps, who conceived the design 
of cooling the piece, cast hollow, by the intro- 
duction of a current of water flowing through 
the core, thus securing a uniform texture and 
maximum strength throughout. The dimen- 
sions of this great gun are as follows: 
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Total length......... eves Sica: Ey 190 inches. 
Length of calibre of bore..........-.++- DOG 458 
Length of ellipsoidal chamber.......... : eee 
Total Yongthof Hore. 5.6.6... cose eee ay 
Maximum exterior diameter............ 48 « 
Distance between rimbases............. 4; 1% 
Diameter at muzzle.......ssssesccensce 5c #8 
Thickness of metal behind thechamber. 25 “ 
Thickness at junction of bore with cham- 

ber wit we ws Aire cease 16% 
Thickness at muzzle.....s.cceecccecees Binks 
"Diameterof shell; ..saslesieuwaeees ks as 14.9 ¢€ 
Weight of gun. i... cpvisitesiisteasatankins sia 49,100 lbs, 
Weight of shell... a wcewseewaces sa cms 820 “« 
Bursting charge siviceastecesneveacceess bh Ses 


This gun has been fired several times at For- 
tress Monroe, and is mancuvred with great 
facility, managed by one sergeant and 6 ne- 
groes. The mean range at 6° elevation, of 
ten shots, was 1,936 yards, and the mean lat- 
eral deviation 2.2 yards: the charge was 35 
Ibs. of 0.6-inch grain powder, and the time of 
flight 7 seconds. At 10° elevation, with 40 
lbs. of powder, the range was 2,700 yards, and 
time of flight 11.48 seconds. At 28° 35’ ele- 
vation, the range was 5,730 yards, and time 
of flight 27 seconds, with very slight lateral 
deviation, as appeared through a telescope at- 
tached to one of the trunnions. 

Parrott Gun.—This arm, named for its maker, 
Mr. R. P. Parrott, agent of the West Point 
Foundry, at Cold Spring, is perhaps the most 
effective for its weight as a field-piece and siege 
gun. The plan of its construction is the same 
in principle as was proposed by M. Thierry, of 
France, in 1834, and afterwards somewhat 
modified by other inventors, as Prof. Treadwell, 
of Cambridge, Mass., in 1845, Capt. Blakely, 
of England, in 1855, and others. It first 
came to be known in 1860, when the State of 
Virginia was supplied with twelve 10-pound- 
ers, and 16 more guns were made in the fall of 
the same year on an order from the State of 
Georgia. These, however, were not delivered, 
During the year 1861 there have been made at 
this establishment, for the U. 8. Government, 
the following pieces: 


No. of pro- 
Sizes. No. of pieces. jectiles. 
10-pounders ........ bio Bale ee Sais Bae 292 71,000 
QOSPOUNMELS fois U's wiese on Heisallaiers - 153 25,000 
SOSPONECCTS: 156s s.5.5i ole wale nists avis» 94 22,000 
100-pounders ... 0... seessc seems 5 1,000 


There were also made 115 smooth-bore guns, 
as 8 and 10-inch columbiads and Dahlgren navy 
guns, with 30,000 projectiles for these, The 
Parrott guns are manufactured of the strongest 
cast-iron, all of which is tested before use, and 
is required to bear a pressure of 80,000 lbs. 
upon a square inch. They are cast upright, 
with the breech down, which portion is thus 
rendered most dense by the pressure of the 
liquid iron above. After the pieces have been 
turned and bored, the breech is strengthened 
by a broad ring of wrought iron, which is put 
over it hot, and thus shrunk on so as to appear 
as of one piece with the gun. This ring is pre- 
pared from a bar of iron, 4 inches square and 
of any required length, which is brought toa 
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high heat, and is then wrapped around a cylin- 
der of the size of the gun in a continuous coil, 
the spirals of which are then welded together 
by hammering. By this method the guns are 
made of a comparatively cheap material, and 
by the economical method of casting, while the 
wrapping of wrought iron secures the addition- 
al strength of this material at that portion of 
the gun only where extreme strength is re- 
quired. To,obtain the same strength with cast 
iron alone, would greatly increase the thick- 
ness and weight of the breech. The Parrott 
gun weighing 1,100 lbs., is considered stronger 
than a columbiad or Dahlgren of the same 
calibre weighing 1,500 Ibs. The proportional 
weight of the powder used to that of the pro- 
jectile is only ;4, while in other heavy guns it 
is} ormore. In trials made at Cold Spring 
with a 100-pounder Parrott gun, using 10 Ibs. 
of powder, a projectile was thrown beyond 
6,200 yards, the elevation being 20°; while a 
columbiad with the same elevation, and using 
18 lbs. of powder, threw its projectile only 
3,883 yards, 

The original projectile for the Parrott gun, 
known as the Reed projectile, was made with a 
cast-iron body, furnished with a wrought-iron 
cup-shaped base opening towards the powder, 
and secured into the base of the body by bein 
cast in with it. In the explosion the sides o 
this, being of a malleable material, were pressed 
out, filling the grooves of the bore. This is 
now replaced by a projectile entirely of cast 
iron, around the base of which is a depression 
of V-shaped section in which a brass ring is 
loosely fitted. This is forced by the powder, 
as it explodes, into the grooves, causing the 
projectile to follow their curve. 

Whitworth Gun.—In June, 1861, there ar- 
rived in New York, from England, a battery 
of six Whitworth guns, with 3,000 rounds of 
ammunition, sent from England as a present to 
the United States Government, from patriotic 
Americans in Europe. These guns, which rank 
among the most efficient in England, are breech- 
loading, though they may also be loaded from 
the muzzle. Instead of being rifled the bore 
is hexagonal, with the angles of the hexagon 
rounded off, and the effect of rifling is produced 
by the twist of the sides of the hexagon. The 
guns are made of what is called homogeneous 
iron, which is wrought iron melted and cast in 
moulds, which thus assumes a homogeneous 
texture and the greatest strength. The projec- 
tile is hexagonal, accurately fitted to the bore 
of the gun with the same twist. It is made of 
cast iron, unless intended for penetrating hard 
bodies, as wrought-iron plates, when it is made 
of homogeneous iron and with a flat head. The 
charge is ¢ the weight of the projectile, and is 
placed in the bore in a tin cartridge, which 
remains behind when the gun is fired, and is 
then removed. The guns sent to the United 
States are 12-pounders, measuring 7 feet 9 
inches in length, with the major axis of the 
bore 8,1 inches, and minor axis 2.8 inches, 
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and weighing 8 cwt. The high pitch of the 
twist, which is one turn in 5 feet, must present 
a powerful resistance to the exit of the projec- 
tile, especially when this is of an unyielding 
metal, and requires to ovércome it the high 
charge of powder named above. This would 
seem to endanger the bursting of the piece, 
but no accidents of this kind appear to have 
attended the use of such a reel —_ 
range of the is very great, as is shown by 
the results piacined in trials with a 12-pounder, 
at Southport, England. At 2° elevation, with 
14 Ibs. of powder, the projectile was thrown 
from 1,208 to 1,281 yards; at 5°, from 2,298 
to 2,342 yards; and at 10° the average dis- 
* tance was 4,000 yards. The 3-pounder, with 
8 02. threw its projectile at 20°, from 
6,300 to 6,800 yards; and at 33°, and 35°, from 
9,400 to 9,700 yards, the last exceeding 5} 
miles. 

Steel Cannon.—The excellent qualities pos- 
sessed by steel for cannon have long been un- 
derstood, but the difficulties attending the cast- 
ing or forging of large masses for this purpose, 
have been formidable obstacles in the way of 
this application. Three small pieces were 
brought to this country during the year, for 
the city of Philadelphia, made of cast steel at 
the great works of F. Krupp, at Essen, in 
Rhenish Prussia. COast-steel cannon were first 
manufactured there about 17 years since, and 
from’ the trials to which they were subjected, 
at the arsenal of Vincennes, they were found 
to be superior to bronze cannon. Three thou- 
sand successive shots were made with one of 
them without any. sensible vibration or any 
degradation in the bore. In the French army 
it is stated that these guns are now taking the 
place of the old bronze pieces, which are worth 
more to melt up than the steel. Other Eu- 
ropean Governments are also supplying them- 
selves with these guns. The works in which 
they are produced are of very remarkable char- 
acter for their extent and appliances. They 
are situated in close proximity to coal mines, 
and occupy a space of 1,600 by 1,800 feet. 
The roofs of the buildings cover 20 acres. The 
men papiored are about 2,500 in number, and 
the consumed is about 200 tons daily. 
The products, besides cannon, are steamboat 
and other shafts, railroad axles and tires, and 
machinery rolls for mints, &c. The steel cast- 
ings exceed in size any thing of the kind ever 
known. The largest yet made is of 40 tons 
weight, but the works are competent to make 
much heavier ones. A single hammer in use 
weighs 40 tons. The largest-sized steel can- 
non, intended for the London exhibition of 
1862, was commenced in 1861, and employed 
in its casting the labor of 1,250 men in pouring 
the metal into the mould. 

Wiard’s Steel Cannon.—The first steel can- 
non produced in the United States was manu- 
factured in June, 1861, from plans devised dur- 
ing the two preceding months, by Mr. Norman 
Wiard, of New York. It was a 6-pounder, 
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ready for service on the first of July, and on 
the 3d of the month mounted upon an improved 
field carriage, also of his invention; it was 
tested at Camp Scott, Staten Island, in fulfil- 
ment of a contract with Gen. D. E. Sickles, 
who had ordered 8 batteries, to consist of two 
12 and four 6-pounders each. The contract 
being assumed by the War Department, the 
batteries were completed and delivered to the 
Government at Washington. Gen. Fremont 
next ordered 2 batteries for the department of 
the West, which, however, were afterwards di- 
verted to the Burnside expedition, which at 
very short notice was supplied with twenty- 
four 6 and 12-pounders and two other rifled 
guns, all of which, up to the time of these 
sheets going to the press, have been of the most 
efficient service in the various actions engaged 
in by this expedition. The governor of Ohio, 
through the U. S. Ordnance Department, or- 
dered and obtained four 6-gun batteries, which 
have been in active service in the important 
campaigns at the West. The guns bear a high 
reputation as being most accurate, substantial, 
and effective, and at the same time lighter than 
other pieces of the same calibre. They are 
forged under heavy steam hammers from pud- 
dled steel blooms, specially made for this pur- 
pose at the rolling mills at Troy, N. Y., and 
Trenton, N. J.; the puddling process being 
stopped at the point where the carbon unex- 
pelled gives to the metal a steely character. 
The weight of the 6-pounders is 700 Ibs., and 
of the 12-pounders 1,200 Ibs. each. They are 
forged solid at the works of Messrs. Tugnot & 
Dally, New York, and bored by Messrs. Plass 
& Co. The trunnion bands are shrunk on, and 
do not affect the strength of the piece in resist- 
ing the explosive action. The 6-pounders are 
of 2.6 inch bore, and the 12-pounders 8.67 
inches. The rifling turns to the left once in 9 
feet in the 6-pounders, and once in 12 feet in 
the 12-pounders, the former having 8 and the 
latter 12 bands and furrows. The projectile 
preferred is the Hotchkiss. With a 6-pounder, 
at an elevation of 39°, a flight of 54 miles has 
been obtained. The carriages, which are made 
by Messrs. Stephenson, of New York, are pe- 
culiar in the construction of the wheels with 
iron adjustable hubs and felloe wedges, so that 
by the aid of asmall wrench the wheels can 
be set up or taken down, and the tire be set, 
and any shrinking of the wood be compensated 
for at any time. The corresponding parts of 
all the wheels in any number of batteries are 
counterparts of each other and interchangeable. 
The trail is hung under the axle, which ad- 
mits of a much greater elevation being given 
to the piece than is practicable on the stand- 
ard carriage. The forward portions of every 
part of the carriage are rounded off, so as to 
render it more secure against harm when struck 
by shot in action. 

Beside the pieces named, Mr. Wiard has fur- 
nished to the United States navy several steel 
howitzers for boat service, of 3.4 inch calibre, 
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weighing 860 lbs. each ; also 50-pounders of 5.1 
inch calibre. These are the largest steel guns 
yet made in this establishment. Only about one 
gun in a hundred is found to be defective when 
tested. The steel is reported by the manufac- 
turers as sustaining a strain of 107,000 to 118,- 
000 lbs. to the square inch, thus showing a 
tensile strength of 3 to 4 times that of the 
best iron and bronze. 

Mortars. are used both for siege and navy 
service, of several dimensions, as given in the 
preceding table. The heavy siege mortar, 
weighing 11,500 lbs., is of 53 inches length, 
including 13 inches length of chamber, the su- 
perior diameter of which is 9.5 inches. When 
fired at the usual angle of elevation of mortars 
(45°), its shell weighing 200 lbs., is thrown, 
with a charge of 20 lbs. of powder, 4,325 yards. 
The heavy 10-inch mortar, for coast service, 
throws a 98-lb. shell about the same distance 
. with half the charge of powder. The whole 
length of this piece is 46 inches, including 10 
inches length of chamber. The light 10-inch 
siege mortar throws a 90-lb. shell, distances 
varying from 300 to 2,100 yards, according to 
the charge of powder, which varies from 1 to 
4lbs. The small mortars are also effective at 
various distances, according to the charge, 
The stone mortar is used to throw a charge of 
120 Ibs. of stones with 1} Ib. of powder, to a 
distance of 150 to 250 yards. Its angle of ele- 
vation is 60°. 

Shells are hollow shot of cast-iron, charged 
with sufficient powder to burst them, which is 
fired by a fuse, introduced through a hole ii 
the shell. They are spherical for mortars and 
smooth-bore pieces, and generally of elongated 
form for xifled guns. The spherical-case shot 
is a thin shell of cast iron, containing, besides 
the powder for bursting it, a number of musket 
balls, which are kept in place by pouring in 
melted sulphur, the powder being in a separate 
eompartment. The leaden balls raise the spe- 
cific gravity of the shell, till it is about the same 
as a solid shot, and it will therefore have the 
same range and velocity. It is intended to be 
burst. by a time fuse, from 50 to 130 yards in 
front of, and from 15 to 20 feet above the 
object at which it is fired. Spherical-case shot, 
thrown from rifled cannon, are said to be effec- 
tive at over 2,000 yards. The fuse by which 
shells are fired, is either what is called a time 
or percussion fuse. The former is a hollow 
. cylinder of paper, wood,.or metal, enclosing a 
burning composition of such length, that the 
fire shall penetrate to the powder in the re- 
quired time ; or different compositions are used 
in cases of the same length, and designated by 
their different colors, as to the time they burn. 
The fuse is fired by the ignition of the powder 
by which the shell is thrown. The percussion 


fuse is a fulminating powder, placed in the cap, © 


which closes the point of the projectile, and it 
is exploded by the concussion when this strikes 
the object at which it is thrown. The common 
safety fuse, such as is used by miners, is not 


employed in military service except for explod- 
ing mines, 

A field-battery on the war establishment con- 
sists of four 12-pounders or four 6-pounder guns, 
and two 24-poundefs or 12-pounder howitzers, 
making 6 pieces. Carriages, including caissons, 
(ammunition wagons, ) spare gun carriages, forges 
and battery wagons, accompany each battery, 
together with various implements and equip- 
ments, definitely specified in the Ordnance 
Manual. Each battery wagon and 12-pounder 
gun carriage is drawn by 6 horses, and each 
of the other carriages by 4 horses, and ; of 
the whole number of these horses: is added to 
spare. The foot artillery carry a sword resem- 
bling a Roman sword, with a straight 2-edged 
blade 19 inches long. The swords and sabres 
used by the army are mostly made by James 
J. Ames, Chicopee, Mass. Field-artillery is also 
manufactured at his establishment. 

The foundries for cannon are the South Bos- 
ton, O. Alger & Co., Boston, Mass.; the West 
Point, R. P. Parrott, Cold Spring, N. Y.; the 
Tredegar, J. R. Anderson & Co., Richmond, 
Va.; the Bellona, J. L. Archer, Black Heath, 
Va. ; and the Pennsylvania, Knapp, Rudd & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. The following are the 
arsenals for construction of carriages, &c., or 
repair: Kennebec Arsenal, Augusta, Maine; 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. ; Cham- 
plain Arsenal, Vergennes, Vermont; Water- 
vliet Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y.; New ‘York 
Arsenal, New York; Alleghany Arsenal, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Frankford Arsenal, Bridesburg, 
Pa.; Pikesville Arsenal, Pikesville, Md.; Wash- 
ington Arsenal, Washington, D. C.; Fort Mon- 
roe Arsenal, Olid Point Comfort, Va.; North 
Carolina Arsenal, Fayetteville, N. C.; Charles- 
ton Arsenal, Charleston, §. C.; Augusta Arsenal, 
Augusta, Ga.; Mount Vernon Arsenal, Mount 
Vernon, Ala.; Appalachicola Arsenal, Chatta- 
hoochee, Florida; Baton Rouge Arsenal, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Little Rock Arsenal, Little Rock, 
Ark.; St. Louis Arsenal, St. Louis, Mo. ; De- 
troit Arsenal, Dearbonville, Mich.; Benicia 
Arsenal, Benicia, Cal. ; Texas Arsenal, San An- 
tonio, Texas. The following are the armories 
and arsenals that have remained in possession 
of the U. S. Government : 


Armories and Arsenals, State. Commanding Officer. 
Bounced greene ARE “Maine Pane baw AE or ‘5 

ringfie rmory....Mass.......- ajor . Dyer. 
Watehown Arsenal... .Mass Capt. T. J. iodo 
Champlain Arsenal.... bee Ce 
Watervliet Arsenal.... k...Major W. A. Thornton, 
New York Arsenal....New York.. a R. H. K. Whiteley. 
Alleghany Arsenal....Penn......... Col. J. Symington. 
Frankfort Arsenal ....Penn........Lieut. T. J. Treatwell. 
Pikesville Arsenal ....Maryland.... — 
Washington Arsenal...D, C.........Lt.-Col. G. D. Ramsay. 
Fort Monroe Arsenal..Virginia......Lieut. T. G. Baylor. 
St. Louis Arsenal.......Missouri .....Capt. F .D. Callender. 
Leavenworth Arsenal..Kansas...... Capt. J. McNutt. 
Detroit Arsenal........ Michigan.... 24w 
Benicia Arsenal.......California ...Capt. J. McAllister. 


Projectiles.—A variety of projectiles have 
been devised for rifled guns, and introduced 
into the service of the army. Those made es- 
pecially for the Parrott and Whitworth guns 
have already been noticed. The most promi- 
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nent at present are the projectiles of the Messrs. 
Hotchkiss, of Conn., of Mr. Silvanus Sawyer, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., of Mr. Schenkl, of Boston, 
and of Hon. CO. T. James, of Providence, R. I. 
The Hotchkiss projectile is composed of 3 
distinct parts, a cast-iron conical head and 
base, which are tied together by a ring or zone 
of lead which forms the middle portion, and 
extends quite through in a sheet of lead be- 
tween the two end pieces. The effect of the 
explosion is to crowd the base forward and 
‘cause the lead to bulge out round the middle 
and fill the grooves. This it does very effi- 
ciently, and the projectiles, when recovered, 
are generally found complete with the lead 
ridged to the full depth and width of the 
grooves, Sometimes, however, the pieces of 
the projectile have been torn apart by the ex- 
plosion. The Sawyer projectile is a cylindro- 
eonoidal shell of cast iron, with a brass cap 
screwed into the truncated apex of the cone. 
By this opening the powder is introduced, of 
which a 12-pounder shell holds 14.0z. Under 
the brass cap is the percussion powder. The 
‘outer surface of the projectile is first tinned 
over to cause adhesion of the coating of lead, 
which is next run on to the cylindrical part in 
@ coating, nearly + of an inch thick, with 6 
ridges upon its surface, adapted to the grooves 
of the bore of the gun with its same twist. 
The Schenk! projectile, which is much used by 
the troops from Mass., is a cast-iron bullet, 
the greatest diameter of which is about } the 
Tength from the front end. The pdésterior por- 
tion tapers off, terminating in a truncated apex, 
and is ridged longitudinally. To bring it up 
to cylindrical shape, a covering of papier mache 
is filled in between the ridges and around the 
cone. The effect of the explosion is to drive 
this forward and into the grooves of the bar- 
rel; andif it should be thrown off soon after 
‘it leaves the gun, it does no harm. 
_ James’ projectile is a cast-iron cylindrical 
bullet with a conical head, which may be solid, 
or for use as a shell, hollow. The cylindrical 
y, with the exception of a narrow band 
next the cone and another at the rear end, is 


‘} of an inch, and the bands 4 of an inch less 
than the diameter of the bore, (in the case of a ~ 


42-pounder;) and from the depressed portion 
10 rectangular openings, like the mortices in 
the hub of a wheel, connect with a central cav- 
ity extending in from the rear end. A cylin- 
der of sheet tin is laid round the central por- 
tion, and over the tin and around its edges is 
laid a wrapping of canvas saturated with tal- 
low, and firmly secured by sewing, making the 
whole diameter equal to that of the bore of the 


‘gun; but there remains an open annular space 


between the tin and the cast-iron cone, which 
is filled with melted lead, poured in through 
the central cavity. This adheres to the tin 
and forms a compact band around the central 
portion of the projectile. In the discharge the 
gases rush into the central cavity and press 


‘out this band, forcing the canvas into the 


grooves, thus preventing the escape of any por- 
tion of the gases past the bullet. In prac- 
tice, the lead band sometimes separates from 
the iron projectile soon after leaving the gun, 
seriously disturbing the accuracy and efficiency 
of the shot; but in general it remains on, and 
takes such hold of the grooves as to cause the 
projectile to assume the spinning motion. 
Gunpowder.—The gunpowder for the mili- 
tary service is made by private contractors, in 
mills in various parts of the country. The 
same proportions of ingredients are used for 
the several kinds designated musket, mortar, 
cannon, and mammoth, which differ from each 
other only in the size of the grain. The pro- 
protions of saltpetre are 75 to 76, of charcoal, 
14 to 15, and of sulphur 10. The size of the 
grain is fixed by sieves, the musket powder 
being 1,100 particles in ten grains Troy weight, 
and the cannon powder 150 particles. It is 
acked. in barrels of white oak with cedar 
oops. Powder barrels made of strong sheet- 
iron, corrugated with heads formed by turning 
over the metal, have been made, and are now 
on trial. The mammoth powder is of coarsest 
grains, such as pass through a sieve with ,% 
inch holes, but not through one of 4 inch holes. 
Capt. Rodman, of the Ordnance Department, 
has recently invented a new powder, which is 
found very serviceable. The design of it is to 
produce the combustion increasing in intensity 
instead of diminishing from the first ignition, 
as is the case with ordinary gunpowder. This 
he effects by making cakes of dust powder, 
and perforating them with numerous small 
holes with wires. The ignition spreading 
through these holes occupies a sensible time, 
and spreads over an increasing surface of com- 
bustion. The effect of this is to exert the 
strongest impulse upon the projectile after it 
has once started from its seat and its inertia is 
overcome. The large-grained powder produces 
a similar effect. Gun-cotton, though having an 
explosive force, compared to gunpowder, as 8 
to 3, is not approved of for military service for 
various reasons: as, the danger of preparing 
and keeping it in large quantities, its too vio- 
lent action, its changeable character, &c. 
Tents —The military campaigns of 1861 have 


“brought about important changes in the con- 


struction of tents for soldiers. Those pre- 
viously in common use were altogether deficient 
in proper arrangements for warming and ven- 
tilation. They were made of a light sheet of 
duck, laid over a ridge-pole, which was supported 
upon two upright poles set in the ground about 
6 feet apart. It was pinned down to the 
ground when stretched ont to sufficient width ; 
and the ends were closed by triangular pieces, 
which were drawn together and tied. Some- 
times one end was made entirely close. while 
the other was furnished with the overlapping 
flaps, which could be opened or closed as de- 
sired. Such were the tents almost universally 
used by the French in the Crimean war, and 
called by them tentes d@’abri, simplified by the 
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use of a rope instead of the ridge-pole. They 
were also made for convenience of transporta- 
tion, in pieces that buttoned upon each other. 
When made close, for the sake of warmth in 
cold weather, these tents soon became filled 
with impure air, which proved very injurious 
to the health of those who lived and slept in 
them. A much better form was obtained from 
the Comanche lodge, the common tenement of 
the Indian tribes of the prairies, and of the 
traders, trappers, and hunters of the far West. 
These are conical-shaped tents, with hides or 
cloth laid upon long poles, set around a circle 
upon the ground, and meeting at a point over 
the centre, where they are secured together. 
The apex is left open, and a triangular wing 
is arranged, so as to take the wind in such 
manner as to produce an upward draught, thus 
admitting of the use of a fire in the tent, and 
securing without it a free circulation of air. 
The tent introduced by Major H. H. Sibley, 
and generally known in the army as the “‘ Sib- 
ley tent,” is the Comanche lodge, with an up- 
right central standard set into an iron tripod, 
which takes the place of the poles and can be 
easily transported. This has been used with 
great satisfaction in exposed encampments, and 
in severe weather it is made more comfortable 
by a basement excavated in the ground to the 
depth of 3 or 4 feet. In the latest improved 
tents this form is still chiefly preserved, and 
the principal improvement is in the use of an 
iron pipe, 8 or 4 inches in diameter, for the 
central upright, which serves as a smoke-pipe 
for a small sheet-iron stove. 

India-rubber cloth tents, on a plan invented by 
Mr. John Rider, and termed “ tent knapsacks,” 
are also much used, They are formed of sepa- 
rate pieces of the stuff, each 5 feet 3 inches 
long, and 8 feet 8 inches wide, made to button 
snugly together to form a tent, and when taken. 
apart each piece makes a tight covering, in 
which to carry blankets, overcoats, clothes, 
&c., instead of ina knapsack. The pieces being 
all alike, any four men carry with them suffi- 
cient to form a cover that will shelter 5 to 7 
men. Extra pieces are used with great advan- 
tage to spread on the ground as a protection 
against dampness. Various other tents, spe- 
cially adapted to secure warmth and ventila- 
tion, are in use by the American army, and in 
general they are far superior to those of any 
other nation. 

The sudden and large increase of the army 
made some modification of the system of or- 
ganization connected with the supervision of 
the hygiene and comfort of the troops neces- 
sary. A commission of inquiry and advice 
was accordingly instituted, with the object of 
acting in codperation with the Medical Bureau. 
This commission was appointed on the 9th of 
June, by the Secretary of War. The following 
persons accepted the duty assigned to them, 
viz.: Henry W. Bellows, D. D., New York; 
Prof. A. D. Bache, Washington; Elisha Harris, 
M. D., New York; George W. Cullum, Alex- 


ander E, Shiras, Robert C. Wood, M. D., U.S. 
A., Washington ; William H. Van Buren, M. D., 
New York; Wolcott Gibbs, M. D., New York; 
Samuel G. Howe, M. D., Boston; Cornelius R. 
Agnew, M. D., New York; J. 8. Newberry, 
M. D., Cleveland. 

To these were added by the commission 
itself others, to wit: George T. Strong, New 
York; Horace Binney, jr., Philadelphia; Thos. 
M. Clark, D. D., Providence, R. I.; Joseph 
Holt, Kentucky; R. W. Burnett, Cincinnati ; 
Mark Skinner, Chicago; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, New York. 

The order appointing the committee, vested 
in them no power beyond that of “ inquiry and 
advice in respect of the sanitary interests of the 
United States forces.” It was directed, espe- 
cially, to inquire into the principles and prac- 
tices connected with the inspection of recruits 
and enlisted men; the sanitary condition of the 
volunteers ; to the means of preserving and re- 
storing the health and of securing the general 
comfort and efficiency of troops; to the proper 
provision of cooks, nurses, and hospitals, and 
to other subjects of like nature. The office of 
the commission was thus purely auxiliary and 
advisory, created solely to give voluntary aid 
to the Department and Medical Bureau, in 
meeting the pressure of a great and unexpected 
demand on their resources. The services of 
competent physicians were secured, and sent 
into the field, each having a defined portion of 
the army under his observation. 

Among the subjects to which their attention 
was especially directed, and on which they 
were required to make detailed written reports, 
were: the quality of rations and of water, the 
method of camp cooking, the ventilation of 
tents and quarters, the drainage of the camp, 
the healthfulness of its site, the administration 
of the hospital and the sufficiency of its sup- 
plies, the police of the camp, the quality of the 
tents and of the clothing of the men, the ma- 
terial used for tent flooring, if any, &c., &c. 
Whatever deficiencies or evils they found to 
exist by which the health, morale, or efficiency 
of the men might be endangered, they were 
instructed to indicate to the proper officer, at 
the same time offering advice, if it was needed, 
as to the best method of remedying them. 

The results of their investigation, only for 
the half year since their appointments, have se- 
cured some valuable information, and increased 
the comfort and health of a portion of the army. 

After the inspection ef each camp or post, 
the inspector was required to make an elabo- 
rate report upon its condition. More than four 
hundred of these reports were received and 
compared, and digests prepared. The inspec- 
tions made in the months of September and 
October, furnish the principal basis of the con- 
clusions of the commission. Their statistics 
have been derived from more than two hun- 
dred regimental returns, of which thirty-seven 
were from regiments recruited in New Eng- 
land; one hundred and one from regiments re- 
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cruited in the Middle States, including Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, and Delaware; sixty-two were 
from regiments recruited in the Western States, 
including Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. The time occupied in recruiting each 
of these regiments, averaged six weeks; the 
shortest period being ten days, the longest 
about three months. 

In seventy-six and a half per cent. of the 
regiments inspected, native Americans were 
found to constitute the majority. In six and a 
half per cent. there was a majority of Ger- 


* mans; in five and a half, of Irish; and in five 


and a half the number of native born and 
foreign born was about equal. Of one per 
cent. the returns give no information on this 
point. It is considered as near the truth to 
state that about two-thirds of the volunteer 
soldiers are American born, and nine-tenths 
citizens, educated under the laws of the Union 
and in the English tongue. Sufficient investi- 
gation has not been made to determine this 
statement with complete accuracy. 

From incomplete returns, the average age of 
the volunteers is judged to be a little below 
twenty-five years. Somewhat more than one- 
half of their number are under twenty-three. 
The average age of the officers is about thirty- 
four. The number of men of any age between 
eighteen and forty is not far from double the 
number of those five years older. For exam- 
ple, the number of those twenty years old is 
double the number of those at twenty-five. 

It is important that the degree of liability to 
death from disease in war, at different ages, 
should be ascertained. Data are accumulating 
which will serve to determine this. It is still 
more important to determine the degree of 
liability to sickness at different ages in army 
life, especially as this affects the question of 
the relative efficiency of men, as soldiers, at 
different ages. For this purpose, no sufficient 
records are at present made by the surgeons 
of the army, and it was not practicable for the 
commission to supply the deficiency. 

In fifty-eight per cent. of the regiments, there 
had been no pretence of a thorough inspection 
of recruits on enlistment. In only nine per cent. 
had there been a thorough re-inspection when 
or after they were mustered in. 

In the month of October, 1,620 men were 
discharged from the army of the Potomac, as 
unfit for service, of whom three-fifths were 
thus discharged on account of disabilities that 
existed at and before enlistment, and which an 
intelligent surgeon should have discovered on 
their inspection. 5. 

Camp sites have been generally selected for 
military reasons alone, and with little if any 
regard to sanitary considerations. The regi- 
mental surgeon has seldom been consulted on 
the subject. In many instances, disease was di- 
rectly traceable to this omission. One-fourth the 
regiments were found encamped on sites which 
had previously been occupied by others. 

Except at Cairo and in the prairie region, 


camps have been generally formed on the tops 
and sides of hills. During the hot weather 
nearly one-half were in the shade of woods— 
an objectionable circumstance. 

Water of wholesome quality was found with- 
in convenient distance of the camp in all but 
two vases. The regiments encamped at Cairo 
were abundantly supplied with ice during the 
hot weather. 

The average occupation of a camp site, up 
to the date of inspection, had been twenty-one 
days. In the east this period had generally 
been largely exceeded, and regiments frequent- 
ly occupied the same ground much longer than 
was safe or advisable. 

In those cases where the drainage by incli- 
nation was the most difficult, the soil and sub- 
soil have been porous and favorable to drainage 
by filtration. As the immediate inconvenience 
occasioned by a shower of rain in these flat 
sites led to the practice of better judgment in 
artificial drainage than has generally obtained 
on the hill sites, there has been less prejudice 
to health from poor drainage in the fixed camps 
at the west than in those of the armies of the 
Potomac and Western Virginia, which have 
generally been upon clay soils or over retentive 
subsoils. There has been, for instance, not 
half as much rheumatism at Cairo as in the 
eastern camps and those of West Virginia. 

Until recently, the artificial drainage of 
camps, when first visited by the inspectors, 
was found very imperfect—the men -of each 
tent being left in most cases to form drains 
around it according to their own judgment. In 
consequence of their ignorance, unskilfulness, 
or indolence, the drains were often useless, and 
not unfrequently aggravated the evil they were 
designed to remedy. As soon, however, as 
good examples became frequent, the practice 
of a systematic arrangement began to be gen- 
erally adopted. The majority of volunteer 
camps are now at least as well drained as 
those of the regulars. The average depth of 
the camp drains is about six inches. In about 
one-half the camps the drains were found 
more or less clogged, owing to their crooked- 
ness and imperfect construction, and to want 
of proper attention in keeping them clean. 

The consequence of neglecting drainage was 
frequently apparent on inspection of the sick list. 

In general, the plan for laying out a camp 
supplied in the Army Regulations, has been 
approximately followed; but the tents are placed 
more closely together than the minimum there 
prescribed. The difficulty of drainage is thus 
increased, and the narrow spaces between the 
tents, difficult to be swept, become half-con- 
cealed receptacles for rubbish. Six men are 
usually provided with lodging in one of the 
“wedge” tents. In the Sibley tent from 
twelve to sixteen; of late sometimes twenty. 

Tents are seldom tolerably ventilated at 
night. Of the regiments under consideration 
occupying the wedge tents, none were found in 
which the inspectors were satisfied that proper 
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attention was paid to ventilation, and it was 
obvious in some cases that the men suffered in 
health in consequence. The Sibley tent is 
more convenient for ventilation, and cannot as 
well be tightly closed as the wedge form. It 
is now found that typhus is occurring more 
frequently in the regiments occupying these 
tents than in those that have the Sibley—the 
ratio being 29.5 to 23. The Massachusetts 
Seventh Volunteers, Colonel Davis, Surgeon 
Holman, is the only volunteer regiment re- 
ported, in which a thorough ventilation of the 
wedge tent had been generally established. It 
was here induced by the occurrence of typhoid 
fever, and by this, prominently among other 
means employed for the same end, the unusual 
result of banishing this formidable disease has 
been obtained. The inspectors have advised the 
striking of each tent once a week, for the pur- 
pose of giving it a perfect cleansing and airing. 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the regiments had 
been provided with the wedge tent, ten with 
the wall tent, seven with the bell tent, nine- 
teen with the Sibley, others not stated: Ninety 
per cent. of these were made of good canvas; 
the remainder were of twilled cotton or drill- 
ing, or so old as to be leaky. 

Twenty-four per cent. of the regiments were 
provided with tent flooring of boards, twenty 
per cent. with india-rubber cloth; in twenty- 
one per cent. straw or branches were used for 
this purpose, and in thirty-five per cent. the 
men slept on the ground. 


The following table shows the relative pro-: 


portion of these several kinds of flooring in the 
three great divisions of the army. 

The important influence it will be doubtless 
found to exert on the health of the men, justifies 
especial inquiry into the subject : 


Army ofthe} Western | Mississippi 
Potomac. | Virginia. Valley. 
Board flooring. .... 25 20 23 
India-rubber cloth.. 25 7 10 
Straw or fir branches 19 23 23 
NOG!(.:. Sls ews Gvies 31 50 44 
100 100 100 


The following table shows the ratio of sick 
men per thousand, in regiments which had 
been supplied respectively with india-rubber 
blankets; wooden tent-floors; straw, fir boughs, 
or cedar boughs; and in those which have 
been sleeping on the bare ground. The data 
are taken from the returns of 120 regiments, 
and chiefly in November : 


ENTIRE Numper or| THose IN WESTERN 
Behnsioris REGIMENTS. VIRGINIA EXCLUDED. 
SLEEPING ON— 7 
Average ratio for | Average ratio for 
Wood ......... 75.7 61.5 
India rubber... 60.9 60.9 
di ground... 91.3 69.3 
traw or fir t rs “ 
boughs . 7.5 45.8 


As the forces in Western Virginia were, as 
a rule, unprovided with rubber blankets, and 
as they have suffered special hardships in other 
respects, they are excluded from the compari- 
son in the second column, 

A limited examination of the diseases of the 
army indicates that the largest proportion of 
those of typhoid type oceur with regiments 
sleeping on rubber blankets, the least with 
those on straw or boughs; the largest propor- 
tion of catarrhal with regiments on wooden 
floors, the least with those on the ground; the 
largest of rheumatism with those on wood, 
the smallest with those on straw or boughs; 
the largest of malarial with those on the 
ground, the least with those on straw or 
boughs. 

As had been presumed by the commission, 
it has been proved that the best bed for sol- 
diers in camp can, with a little skill, be formed 
from fir or cedar spray, whenever it can be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity. It should be fre- 
quently removed and burned, after a thorough 
cleansing of the tent floor, the tents being 
struck for the purpose. 

Experienced officers generally object to the 
board floors in tents. They are thought to be 


_more damp than the ground itself, and they 


offer an opportunity for the collection of rub- 
bish and dirt, and make them difficult of re- 
moval. 

Privies had been established in all the camps 
inspected, except those of two or three regi- 
ments recently mustered in. 

In eighty per cent. of the eamps, they are 
reported to be properly arranged and kept in 
proper order, no offensive odor drifting from 
them. In twenty per eent.. proper attention 
was not given to them, and the health of the 
men was more or less seriously endangered in 
consequence. 

In sixty-eight per cent. of the camps, the 
men seemed to be effectively restricted to the use 
of privies. In thirty-two per cent. the proper 
prohibition was found by the inspectors not to 
be strictly enforced. 

In seventy-seven per cent. of the volunteer 
camps, slops, refuse, and offal are systematically 
removed to a distance from camp by a daily 
detail of men. 

In twenty-three per cent. this duty was per- 
formed irregularly or very imperfectly. In 
nineteen of these twenty-three camps, the in- 
spectors found odors of decay and putrefac- 
tion perceptible in and about the tents and 
streets. 

‘The shirts used by the men were found to 
be of poor quality, in twenty-six per cent. of 
the regiments examined. In seventy-four per 
cent. they were of the Regulation quality. In 
ninety-four per cent. the men had been pro- 
vided with two shirts each. In four and a half 
per cent. they had but one each, and in the re- 
mainder only a part were supplied properly. 

Eighty-two per cent. of the regiments were 
well supplied with overcoats, and seven per 
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cent. partly so. In eleven per cent. there were 
none at the time of the inspection. In only 
three per cent, of the regiments were the over- 
coats of poor quality. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the regiments were provided with good cloth 
body coats; the remainder with flannel sack 
coats or cloth jackets. : 

Of two hundred regiments, all were provided 
with pantaloons—one hundred and seventy-five 
sufficiently, eight indifferently, seventeen very 

rl A , P 
Sion have been frequently seen during the 
summer on duty and on parade in their draw- 
ers alone: 

In seventy-five per cent. of the regiments, 
one blanket had been issued to each sol- 
dier. In twenty per cent. two had been pro- 
vided; these being, however, in most ‘cases, of 
inferior quality. In five per cent. the men had 
never all received each a blanket. 

In the army of the Potomac the average 

constant number of sick, per one thousand men, 
has been sixty-three; in the department of 
Western Virginia, one hundred and sixty-two; 
in the Valley of the Mississippi, one hundred 
and sixteen. 
_ The average constant number of sick during 
the months of August, Geptember, and October, 
in the regiments east and west, so far as vis- 
ited, has been seventy-seven per thousand. In 
this number all relieved from duty, from any 
sort of physical indisposition, however slight, 
are included. 

The average number of men constantly sick 
in the regiments, from several of the States 


respectively, is nearly as follows : 
New York, (per thousand strong)................ 55 
Posuatrane, “ “ tr Tipe e PTET 57 
Gomectiea” 0 III 
«<< 
Shao Br a is 
alles ica “ PENS WATERS SE DEE SRS Ces e 36 
? “<< <“ 
eager eterna er as 
> ; ““c “ 
pale eee sepeberiemence 7 
Ohio, a Mis WEY Si Paapes 5e6 35 192 


The forces from Ohio and some other States 
have been, to a considerable extent, subject to 
unusual privations and exposure, during the 
campaign among the mountains of Western 
Virginia. A similar remark applies to those 
of illinois, in Missouri. There is reason to 
think that the most sickness has occurred 
where regiments, raised in far northern and 
highland districts, have been removed to low- 
land, fluvial, and seaboard districts; those, for 
instance, from Maine and Vermont, the ridge 
counties of New York, and from Minnesota, 


being more subject to distinct disease, as well . 


as to demoralization, or ill-defined nostalgia, 
than others in the army of the Potomac, The 
healthiest regiments, physically and, morally, 
have been those from the sea as of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey; those from Rhode 
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Island being probably the most fortunate in 
this respect, which fact, however, is chiefly due 
to their superior discipline early in the cam- 


paign. 

It is difficult to compare the rate of sickness 
of foreign armies with that of the volunteers, 
becavse it is uncertain what degree of sickness 
in them places a man upon the sick list. Our 
volunteer surgeons are, undoubtedly, very ac- 
commodating in this respect, probably more so 
than the surgeons of the regular army or of 
foreign armies. It has happened in more than 
one instance that upon an order to advance 
against the enemy being given, every man of 
a regiment then on the sick list immediately 
reported himself. well, was diseharged, and 
shouldered his musket in the line of battle. It 
is probable that at least one-half those returned 
as sick by the surgeons of volunteers would do 
the same, under similar circumstances; that 
proportion being excused from duty on account 
of a cold in the head, severe fatigue, or a slight 
indigestion. 

In the- whole British army, in time of peace, 
6.5 per cent. of the force otherwise available, 
is reported constantly “‘in hospital.” Of the 
British army in the Peninsula under the Duke 
of Wellington, 1808-1814, twenty-one per cent. 
(or 9,300 of an average force of 44,500 men) 
was constantly “sick in hospital.” The num- 
ber of sick ranged from nine to thirty-three 
per cent. of the whole force at different pe- 
riods. 

These rates were exceeded in the British 
army of the Crimea. To maintain 100 effec- 
tive soldiers in the field, it there became 
necessary to provide for 26.6 sick men. The 
annual rate of mortality was three per cent. by 
wounds, and twenty per cent. by disease. 

The. annual rate of mortality in the British - 
army, at home and in time of peace, was from 
one and a tenth to two per cent. in ten years 
preceding 1847. 

The average mortality of the army of the 
Potomac has been, during the summer, at the 
rate of three and a half per cent., (allowance 
being made for those who die after their dis- 
charge, from causes connected with army life.) 
Imperfect data received from the West, indi- 
eate a considerably larger rate for the whole 
army; probably it will not be far from five 
per cent. if sweeping epidemics should be es- 
caped. 

The following is a statistical classification of 
the diseases and casualties of forty-seven regi- 
ments of volunteers and two of regulars, dnring 
periods averaging forty days for each regiment, 
between July 1st and October Ist, 1861. 

The classification adopted is that used in the 
British army, and for civil registration in Eng- 
land, Australia, and several of the States of the 
Union. 

The data are taken from the consolidated re- 
turns of the regimental surgeons to the medical 
directors of the military departments of the 
Potomac and of the West: 
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but the formidable and infectious disorder, 
known, according to the conditions that pro- 
duce it, as “‘camp fever,” “ship fever,” ‘ hos- 
pital fever,” &c. Its appearance is traceable 
to the natural disposition vf soldiers to shut 
themselves up in their tents or huts as much 
and as closely as possible in cold weather. In 
many camps they have already been allowed 
to commence a system of suicide by excavating 
the ground within their lodgings, and throwing 
up banks of earth against their walls or cur- 
tains. This practice, which, as is well known, 
occasioned a great loss of life in the British army 
during the Crimean war, should be at once for- 
bidden, and full ventilation of tents at night 
made compulsory, even at some real or imagi- 
nary expense of comfort. - 

Measles and small-pox are also common, the 
latter sufficiently so to justify uneasiness. 

The following table shows the distribution, 
according to statistical classes, of the diseases 
and casualties of the same portion of the forees 
of the United States, (1861,) which may be 
compared with those of the British army when 
in the Crimea : 


Number of Diseases and Casualties of each Class and 


Burn, scald 5 25 
Concussion of brain.. iia : 
Contusion 1 102} 287 
] 1 21 
MODES Sache de CIC IRUA ae 1 1 2 
‘ 0 21 14 85 
Partial Dislocation 51 83) 84 
Lacerated or contused wound 24; 108 
Wound by puncture 8 81 
unshot wound... ... . “4 
‘Wound by indsion... }) eo} se} 96 
Bite of Se oebt  uteanht ddes 
Other injuries of this class............. 79) «14 
PED is oa 25 pie wanes da Skane apd 1 1 
PUNISHMENT AND EXECUTION......... 1 1 
Diseases not specified...............-- pm Me a 


Diseases of a malarial type, which till re- 


cently have given most occasion for anxiety, 
are now beginning somewhat to decline. On 
the other hand, there is a slight but appreciable 
increase in cases of disease appropriate to the 
winter months, as severe colds, inflammations, 
pulmonary affections, and acute rheumatism. 
To this must unfortunately be added a de- 
cided increase of typhus fever. This term is 
used to indicate not the typhoidal aspect occa- 
sionally assumed by other forms of disease, 


Order to 1,000 cases treated. 
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Norte.—This table may be read thus: Ofevery 1,000 cases 
of disease and casualty occurring in the army of the Po- 
tomac, 611 were of the class called the Zymotic, (comprising 
epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases.) 


571 of these Zymotic diseases were of the Miasmatic order. 
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ARTESIAN WELL AT PASSY. The town 
of Passy is now one of the western suburbs of 
the city of Paris, France. It is in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, and enclosed within the new 
fortifications. The artesian well here was com- 
pleted in 1861. It is the largest in the world, 
and, as such, the difficulties with which the 
engineer, M. Kind, had to contend are worthy 
of notice. These were brought before the atten- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences by M. Dumas, 

The idea of boring this well originated with 
the necessity of providing pure and wholesome 
water for the population of Paris, which in a 
short time had increased from 1,200,000 souls 
to 1,700,600, thus materially augmenting the 
causes of infection to which the waters of the 
Seine are necessarily-subject. Paris rests upon 
a stratum of chalk about 1,500 feet in depth, 
covered with about 150 feet of various strata 
of tertiary soil, and itself resting on nearly 150 
feet of marl or clay, which is in contact with 
the green sands from which the well of Grenelle 
derives its supply. The successful boring of 
the latter had established the fact that the 
water which these sands received from localities 
at a distance from Paris might be made to rise 
to the surface, and even to 100 and 130 feet 
above. But the experiment had only been tried 
for bores not exceeding a diameter of from 8 
inches to 1 foot, yielding a supply of from 2,000 
to 4,000 cubic metres of water per day. M. 
Kind came forward with an offer to bore a 
well of a diameter of 2 feet, yielding 400,000 
cubic feet at an altitude of 80 feet above the 
highest point of the Bois de Boulogne. Though 
limiting his promises to the yield above stated, 
he declared his conviction that it would reach 
1,200,000 cubic feet, an assertion which most 
engineers considered exaggerated, deeming it 
highly improbable that an increase in the diam- 
eter would increase the supply. 

On the 23d of December, 1854, the works 
were resolved on, and the spot chosen in the 
neighborhood of the Bois de Boulogne, where 
the high temperature of the expected column 
of water might be turned to account. But the 
enterprise was fraught with difficulties which 
if required the unflinching perseverance of M. 
Kind to overcome. 

On March 31, 1857, the bore had already 
reached 1,737 feet, and water was hourly ex- 
pected, when suddenly the tube of sheet iron 
which supported the clay was crushed by its 
pressure at a depth of only 96 feet from the top. 
This accident it took nearly three years to re- 
pair; ashaft of the depth of 1,760 feet had to be 
dug close to the bore, through all the most dan- 
gerous strata, and lined partly with sheet, and 
partly with cast-iron and masonry. Its diame- 
ter was about 10 feet throughout the two-thirds 
of its depth and 1°70 for the rest. It was a 
work of extreme difficulty. Cast-iron tubes, of 
the thickness of four-fifths of an inch, were 
starred or cracked in all directions, as if they 
were mere glass. More than once the workmen 
refused to risk their lives in this work, and the 
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city engineers had to set the example of pers 
sonal courage. 

This stupendous labor was not brought to an 
end before the 13th of December, 1859. The 
old orifice was then cleared, and the boring re- 
commenced, and continued without any further 
accident to the depth of 1,810 feet, when the 
tube, composed of wood strongly hooped with 
iron, and ending in a bronze pipe, 6} feet of 
which were fitted into the wood, the remaining 
894 feet being free, stuck fast in such a way as 
to render all further progress nearly hopeless, 
However, M. Elie de Beaumont having, upon a 
mature examination of the specimens brought 
up by the borer, declared water to be close at 
hand, it was resolved that the bore should be 
continued with a small diameter, to be after- 
wards enlarged, if necessary. Water was found 
for the first time at 1,900 feet, but, as we know, 
remained a few feet below the level of the ori- 
fice. A second tube of sheet iron, 24 inches in 
diameter, % in thickness, and 171 feet in length, 


-40 of which were loopholed in order to let the 


water pass, was sunk, and soon stopped in the 
clay. The boring was now resumed, to attain 
the largest diameter, until the 24th of Septem- 
ber last, when M. Kind saw not only his prom- 
ise fulfilled, but even his hopes to a certain 
extent realized. The bronze tube has remained 
where it was, but the concentric one of sheet 
iron has sunk to 1,250 feet. M. Dumas here 
quotes M. Michal, Inspector-General of the 
Works of the City, who has arranged in a table 
the relative variations experienced in the yield 
of the two wells of Passy and Grenelle; but on 
this score we have a later account, stating that 
the decrease in the latter does not exceed one- 
fourth of its prior yield. That of the well of 
Passy was 5,660,000 New York gallons in 24 
hours. M. Dumas attributes the diminution of 
the yield at Grenelle to a diminution of pressure, 
and is inclined to believe that when the tube 
at Passy shall have been brought to its normal 
altitude of 256 feet above the level of the sea, 
the yield at Grenelle will again yise to its former 
figure, or nearly so. M. Elie de Beaumont has 
ascertained that the strata traversed at Passy 
are nearly the same as those met with at Gre- 
nelle. As to the chemical nature of the water 
at Passy, it seems, until further analysis, to be 
nearly the same as that of Grenelle; the tem- 
perature is also the same,—viz., 28 degrees cen- 
tigrade. Whether other wells may be bored 
elsewhere in Paris without injury to the two 
existing ones is a question which experience 
alone can decide. The well at Passy has cost 
nearly $200,000. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA. The 
year 1861 will be remembered in astronomical 
science for the brilliant comet which appeared 
in the month of July. It had been preceded 
by a smaller one which was discovered by A. 
E. Thatcher, of New York, on the night of 
April 4th. This was a telescopic object show- 
ing no tail, but with more than usual bright- 
ness. Its right ascension on the 10th, as caleu- 
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lated at Harvard University, was 17 hours, 7 
minutes, 47.76 seconds, and its declination x 
59 degrees, 80 minutes, 13.8 seconds. 

- The brilliant comet of July was first noticed 
at New Haven, Connecticut, on Sunday even- 
ing the 80th of June, between eight and nine 
o'clock, in the northern part of the heavens, in 
an opening between the clouds and at an eleva- 
tion of About ten degrees. Its appearance, as 
degeribed in the American Journal of Science, 
was similar to that of the planet Jupiter shin- 
ing through a thin mist; and it was nearly as 
conspicuous an object inthe heavens as Jupi- 
ter, although this was due not only to the in- 
tensity of its light, but partly to its extent of 
surface, its apparent diameter being about 
equal to that of the full moon. It was at once 
suspected that this body was a comet; but this 
conclusion was adopted with some reserve, on 
account of the unusual brilliancy and sudden 
apparition of the meteor. This light was soon 
concealed by a cloud; but about half an hour 
later, a larger opening in the clouds disclosed 
the tail of the comet, in the form of a bright 
streamer, with sides nearly straight and paral- 
lel, and pretty sharply defined. The head of 
the comet was now invisible; but a little later 
both head and tail were seen simultaneously, 
forming together one of the most brilliant 
comets of the last fifty years, and astonishing 
every one by the suddenness of its develop- 
ment. 

On Monday it was ascertained that on Satur- 
day evening several individuals had noticed in 
the north a bright streamer, rising to a great 
height above the horizon, and it was at once 
concluded that this was the tail of the same 
comet. The daily newspapers report, that the 
head of the comet was seen on Saturday even- 
ing at Columbus, in Ohio; but it is not known 
that any one made any accurate determination 
of its place. 
~ On Monday evening, July Ist, it was ob- 
served at the Coast Survey Office, in Washing- 
ton, and its appearance is thus described by 
Mr. W. P. Trowbridge: 

- “At eleven o’clock last night, while some 


gentlemen of the Coast Survey were engaged. 


at the office, they observed a broad beam of 
light stretching up towards the zenith from 
behind a dark cloud extending over the north- 
western sky. It was supposed at first to be an 
auroral beam, and but little further attention 
was, given to it till just before one o’clock, 
when, the clouds having blown off, a comet of 


_ extraordinary brilliance was observed in the 


northwest, the nucleus brighter than a star of 
the first magnitude, at an altitude of about six 
degrees above the horizon, and the tail extend- 
ing towards the stars of the Little Bear, and 
stretching over an area of at least eighty de- 
grees, the line of the tail making an angle with 
the horizon of between seventy and eighty 
degrees. The tail was without sensible curva- 
ture, but in brilliancy and magnitude this comet 
rivals the great comet of 1858.” 


Professor Bond, at the Observatory of Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass., says: 

“The suddenness of the apparition of the 
comet in northern latitudes was one of the 
most impressive of its characteristics. On the 
2d of July, after the twilight had disappeared, 
the head, to the naked eye, was much brighter 
than a star of the first magnitude, if only the 
effective impression be taken into account, 
although as to intensity it was far inferior to a 
Lyre, or even to a Urse Majoris. I should 
describe the head as nearly equal in brightness 
to that of the great comet of 1858, between the 
80th of September and the 5th of October; it 
should be considered however tbat the present 
comet was better situated, from its higher posi- 
tion above the horizon at the end of twilight. 

“The aspect of the tail suggested a resem- 
blance to the comet of March, 1843. It wasa 
narrow, straight ray projected to a distance of 
one hundred and six degrees (106°) from the 
nucleus, being easily distinguishable quite up to 
the borders of the milky way.” 

This comet was first seen in Europe on Sun- 
day evening, June 30th, about ten o'clock, ap- 
pearing with extraordinary splendor. At the 
same hour it became visible at Rome, Lisbon, 
Paris, and London. Its appearance in London 
is thus described : 

“The comet is, in facet, a very small body— 
the diameter of the nucleus, according to Mr. 
Hind’s measurement, being no more than four 
hundred miles. , Its excessive brillianey is due 
to its nearness to the earth. When first seen, 
it was no more than thirteen millions of miles 
from this planet—and this evening (Saturday, 
July 6) it will be under twenty-three millions 
from us. The rate at which it is moving from 
our point of vision is nearly thirty miles a sec- 
ond—more than a hundred thousand miles an 
hour. So small an object will very soon get 
beyond our view. French papers say that this 
is the comet of Charles the Fifth, which has 
been expected about this period; but this, it 
appears, is a mistake. Mr. Hind states that 
‘the comet arrived at its least distance from 
the sun about one o’clock on the morning of 
June 10, in heliocentric longitude 244° 35’, be- 
ing then separated from him by 76,000,000 
miles. It crossed the plane of the Earth’s orbit 
from the south to the north side in longitude 
279° 1’ on June 28, in a path inclined 85° 58’ to 
the ecliptic. The true orbital motion is di- 
rect.’ ” : 

- The following communication on the subject 
was also published: 
“ Cranrorp, July 4, 1861. 

“ Although I watched diligently for a break 
in the clouds, on Monday, the Ist instant, I 
did not get a sight of the comet, and it was on 
the 2d, at 7 minutes past nine o’clock, that I 
first perceived the comet. The head of the 
comet was then as bright as a star of the sec- 
ond magnitude, but appeared to the naked eye 
fully as large as Jupiter, which was visible near 
the western horizon ; the head was almost ver- 
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tically over Omicron, in the Great Bear’s nose, 
and during the night retreated almost in the 
apparent direction of the tail. At about 11 
o’clock the tail could be traced for fully ninety 
degrees; it consisted of a curved brush of light 
bending over to the direction of the two point- 
ers. The light of this short brush was ex- 
tremely diffuse on the western side; towards 
the eastern side a long narrow ray shot out, 
extended over the zenith, and passed through 
Draconis, where it again enlarged, and became 
very faint, but could be traced several degrees 
beyond an imaginary line, which would join a 
Lyre and Arcturus. The appearance of the 
comet in my second Newton’s reflector was on 
the 2d inst. very like a broken fan, supposing 
the two lower ribs to be considerably curved, 
and the height of the fan small in comparison 
with its width. The nucleus, which was situ- 
ted at the joint of the ribs, was extremely small 
and elliptical, the longer axis of the ellipse 
being in the direction of the length of the tail. 
Last night the fan-shape of the coma was much 
more distinct and more generally filled with 
light; but there were several irregular brighter 
rays within it. The light of the coma and en- 
velope is much more diffuse and less brilliant 
than Donati’s comet of 1858, I made an at- 
tempt on the 2d to obtain a photograph of the 
comet in the focus of my reflector; but not the 
slightest impressidn was produced by an expo- 
sure of two minutes, although a fixed star was 
clearly depicted. Yesterday, the 3d, I made 
several attempts to photograph the comet by 
means of Rosse’s No. 3 portrait lens mounted 
on the top of my telescope, and carried round 
by cleckwork—not the slightest trace of the 
comet was depicted in fifteen minutes, although 
the fixed stars were depicted. As Donati’s 
comet was photographed by similar means in 
seven seconds, (not by myself,) it follows that 
the present comet is considerably less actinic 
than Donati’s. WARREN DE LA Rue.” 

Other attempts were made to photograph 
the comet, but without success. The contigu- 
ous stars left a strong impression on the pre- 
pared glass, but the comet itself left no trace 
of its presence. 

M. Le Verrier, of Paris, addressed the Academy 
of Sciences, as follows, respecting this comet: 

‘‘ We do not know this comet; it is the first 
time it visits us, and those who have endeavor- 
ed to predict its course, determine its distance 
from the earth, and measure its tail, have either 
deceived themselves or the public. | Three ele- 
ments are necessary to calculate the orbit of a 
comet: first, the exact position of the star; 
then its velocity; and, lastly, the variation of 
velocity produced by the mass of the sun. I 
caused the comet to be observed on the 30th 
of June, and then on the night of the 1st and 
the morning of the 2d inst., in order. to deter- 
mine the variation of velocity. These three 
observations would have followed too closely 
upon each other for the calculation to be at- 
tempted, were it not that the comet moves very 
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rapidly. On the 3d, at 10 a. m., M. Lévy 
brought me the result of his calculations, and 
we then obtained an insight into the orbit of the 
comet. Mr. Hind has since sent me the orbit 
calculated by the English astronomers, which 
perfectly agrees, in all but two minutes, with 
our results. It is now positive that this is not 
Charles V.’s comet; and, moreover, it resem- 
bles none of those already observed. This cir- 
cumstance will contribute not a little to throw 
confusion upon the little we know of these 
erratic bodies. I cannot yet say whether this 
comet is periodical or not; its orbit up to this 
day has been too cursorily determined to enable 
us to pronounce it elliptical, parabolical, or even 
hyperbolical. At any rate, appearances are 
against its return, for the orbit is nearly per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, while 
those of periodical comets usually form a very 
small angle with that plane. It is only now we 
can determine the distance of the comet from 
the earth, and the length of its tail. On the 
80th of June the line joining the centre of the 
sun with that of the comet made an angle of 
four degrees with that joining the centres of 
the sun and earth, the length of which is 
known. The angle which this line formed 
with the visual ray, drawn from the eye of the 
observer to the centre of the comet, was 24°. 
The triangle thus formed may, therefore, be 
calculated, and it gives us the distance of the 
comet from the earth, amounting to between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of leagues, (about 17,- 
000,000 of miles English.) The length of the 
tai] might be similarly calculated. The comet 
is rapidly moving away from us, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that its brilliancy has di- 
minished. On the 10th it will be equally distant 
from the sun and earth; we shall soon lose 
sight of it, and astronomers only will be able to 
follow it for a month longer. It presents a 
singular peculiarity. M. Chacornac has studied 
the nucleus with one of M. Foucault’s tele- 
scopes of a diameter of forty centimetres; in- 
stead of its being hollow like the half of an egg- 
shell, like most of the comets already observed, 
it presents the appearance of a sun composed 
of fireworks, the bent rays of which burn in the 
same sense. Moreover, the comet hasnot drawn 
nearer to the sun. These are all circumstances 
calculated to introduce great complications into 
the theory of comets.” 

The comet as seen at Rome is described by 
Father Secchi in a communication to the French 
Academy. The most interesting fact which he 
relates is that on the 80th of June the polari- 
zation of the light of the tail and of the rays 
near the nucleus was very strong, and could be 
distinguished by the polariscope in bands, while 
the nucleus itself presented no traces of polari- 
zation, even with Arago’s polariscope with a 
double colored image. But, however, on July 
8d, and the following days, until the 7th, the 
nucleus, in spite of its extreme diminution, ex- 
hibited sensible indications of polarization, 
Father Secchi considers this fact of great im- 
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since it thereby appears that the nu- 
cleus int the first days transmitted its own light, 
perhaps on account of the incandescence to 
which it was raised by its near proximity to 
the sun. M. Poey, the meteorological observer 
at the Havannab, Cuba, states that he has hun- 
dreds of times proved by his experiments that 
the polarization of luminous bodies in the ce- 
lestial space is more or less combined with 
atmospheric polarization, ially so with 
the polarization of the clouds, except when 
they are black or stormy. This may combine 
with the light of a comet by reflection, but it 
is easy to eliminate it by means of Nicol’s prism 
or a tourmaline. 
At Peru a local paper, the Bolsa, thus speaks 
of it: 


within the hori- 


south, i. e., outside the ecliptic, and close to the crepe 


magnitude, “ Achernar.” On the 16th it kes wn 
ri- 


pied by 
1843. 
eens June 17. 
Professor Bond further remarks : 

“Tt is obvious from the elements computed 
by Professor Hubbard, of the U. 8. Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, that this comet is not 
the same as the comet of 1556, (called Charles 
the Fifth’s comet,) whose return has been an- 
ticipated for several years; nor do these ele- 
ments bear any resemblance to those of any 
comet in the published catalogues. We must 
conclude, then, that this comet is a new one, 
whose orbit has never before been computed. 

“The nucleus admitted of very precise ob- 
servations; indeed, it is a curious fact, that it 
would be quite possible, by means of proper 
comparisons with neighboring stars, to obtain 
the differences of terrestrial longitudes of the 
principal points at which it was observed with 
a degree of precision only surpassed by the 
more refined methods known in astronomy. 

“The near approach of the present comet to 
the earth, and the sharply defined points of its 
nucleus, illustrate the practicability of a meth- 
od of determining the solar parallax with per- 
haps greater exactness than can be attained by 
any other means. Many comets have stellar 
points for their nuclei, visible in the larger tel- 
escopes, which admit of as accurate compari- 
sons with neighboring stars as is practicable 
in measurements among the stars themselves, 
Many such have appeared within the last fifteen 
years. Suppose such a comet to be suitably 
placed so as to be observed simultaneously in 
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different quarters of the globe, when at a dis- 
tance from the earth of less than one-twentieth 
of the sun’s distance ; under favorable circum- 
stances it would not be hazarding too much to 
say, that in the course of its apparition the 
probable error of the solar parallax could be 
reduced within smaller limits than is possible 
by means of transits of Venus or of any other 
method. Such an opportunity might possibly 
afford an improved value of the mass of the 
earth 


“From the elements computed at the obser- 
vatory, by Messrs. Safford and Hall, the diame- 
ter of the nucleus may be variously estimated 
at from 150 to 300 or 400 miles. On July 2d, 
the breadth of the head at the nucleus was 
156,000 miles, the height of the inner envelope 
11,500 miles, and the length of the tail about 
15,000,000 miles.” 

The discovery of Asteroid No. 66, (Maia,) on 
the 10th of April, was made at Harvard College 
Observatory. On April 17th, No. 67 was dis- 
covered at Madras, India, by Mr. W. R: Payson, 
lately appointed Director of that Observatory. 
It was then of the 11th magnitude, and has 
been named Asia. On April 29th, No. 68 was 
first seen by Luther, at Bilk, Germany, and 
named Lato; on the same day No. 69 was dis- 
covered at Milan, by Sr. Schiaparelli; and on 
May 5th, No. 70, at Paris, by Goldschmidt, and 
named Hesperia. 

The display of meteors in August was quite 
brilliant. On the night of the 10th as many 
as twenty-nine were observed at Newark, New 
Jersey. Several of them were of unusual bril- 
liancy. On the same evening the display was 
noticed at Providence, Rhode Island, of which 
an eye-witness remarks that they were visible 
at times in all parts of the heavens, being most 
numerous, however, in the southwest. Those 
observed in that quarter radiated from a point 
about ten degrees south of the zenith. Be- 
tween eleven and twelve they were most nu- 
merous, appearing in rapid succession, and 
frequently two and three being visible at a time. 
One was very large and brilliant; the head or 
nucleus was about five times the apparent size 
of Venus, and emitted a very bright light. It 
was followed by a trail about five yards in 
length, which was visible nearly a minute. 
Others appeared like stars of the first magni- 
tude, and were also followed by trails which 
were visible from ten to thirty seconds. Those 
which were smaller were not followed by any 
trails. At intervals throughout the night the 
portion of the heavens near the zenith de- 
scribed above continued to send off meteors. 
In other portions of the heavens they were 
not so numerous, and appeared at less regular 
intervals. Some were very small, and were 
visible only for a moment. Most of them shot 
downward, in different directions and at va- 
rious angles. 

ATHENS, a small village of Clarke County, 
in the extreme northeast of Missouri, on the 
Des Moines River, where a severe skirmish took 
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place on the 5th of August, between a body of 
Missouri Home Guards from 300 to 400 in num- 
ber under command of Col. Moore, and a Con- 
federate force of 1,200 to 1,500, commanded 
by Martin Green, brother of ex-Senator Green 
of Missouri. Green had been marauding 
through Clarke and Knox counties, and had 
finally expressed his determination to annihi- 
late the little body of Home Guards at Athens, 
Col. Moore had at first about 400 men posted 
on the hill, on the slope of which the village 
stands, and with wings extending to the river, 
and on the opposite side.of the river were about 
70 Iowa soldiers from Keokuk; but he had 
no artillery. Col. Green had one eight-pounder, 
and two imitation cannon, and came on very 
confidently. About 100 of Moore’s men were 
panic-struck, including a cavalry company, and 
fled; but the remainder stood their ground, and 
after a fight of an hour and a half, charged up- 
on the Confederates, who broke and ran. They 
were mostly mounted, but they leaped from 
their horses and fled on foot. The result of 
the battle was a loss of 12 Unionists killed 
and 8 wounded; while the Confederate loss 
was 23 killed and 44 wounded. The Federal 
troops also captured forty horses, 5 wagon loads 
of supplies, the mock cannon, and a quantity 
ef arms. They pursued the Confederates for 
several miles, 

ATKINSON, Tomas Wirtam, an English 
traveller and artist, born in Yorkshire, March 6, 
1799, died at Lower Walmer in Kent, Aug. 
13, 1861. He was early left an orphan, and 
compelled to obtain his education where and 
how he could. He was apprentice for some 
years to an architect, and acquired some dis- 
tinction by his architectural designs; but his 
earnest love of high art led him to devote his 
whole time to landscape painting, in which he 
soon attained a high reputation. Humboldt’s 
description of the sublime and majestic scenery 
of Higher Asia, impelled him to seek among the 
mountains and unexplored regions of Siberia 
and Chinese Tartary, landscapes hitherto un- 
known to the artist, and in 1846, having secur- 
ed the approval and protection of the Ozar, 
he set forth alone on a tour of exploration in 
regions unknown to civilized men. Seven 
years were spent in his wanderings in those dis- 
tant and inclement lands; years of, toil, priva- 
tion, and danger, but replete with interest in 
the incidents which came under his observa- 
tion, and the: insight they afforded of human 
life and character under circumstances entirely 
diverse from those of civilized lands. After 
many perilous adventures, and _hair-breadth 
escapes, he returned in 1854, with impaired 
health, but with arich collection of sketches of 
the country he had visited, which he gaye to 
the public four years later, in connection with 
his “ Oriental and Western Siberia: a narrative 
of seven years’ exploration,” London, 1858; a 
work of highly fascinating character, though 
marked by a most provoking absence of dates. 

In 1860, he published “ Travels in the regions 
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of the Upper and Lower Amoor,” a work of less 
merit, though containing many fine descriptive 
passages. From the time of his return from the 
East, his health had been steadily though grad- 
ually declining. His exposures and exertions 
had impaired his naturally vigorous constitution, 
and he succumbed to disease at the age of 62. 
AUSTRIA, an empire of Central Europe, 
bounded north by Poland, Silesia, and the 
Kingdom of Saxony; west by Bavaria, Swit- 
zerland, and Sardinia; south by the Pontifical 
States, the Adriatic, and Turkey; east by Mol- 
davia and Russia. It is 670 miles long by 420 
broad, without reckoning its extreme prolonga- 
tions ; reckoning them, it is 800 miles in extreme 
length from east to west, and 690 in extreme 
breadth ; area, 249,943 square miles; pop. in 
1860, 36,401,864. It is divided into nine Ger- 
man, one Polish, one Italian, and six Hungarian 
provinces. The German provinces are Bohe- 
mia, Austrian Silesia, Moravia, Lower and 
Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Tlyria, and 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg. The Polish province is 
Galicia and Bukowina. The Italian, Venetia. 
The six Hungarian are Hungary proper, (di- 
vided into the five districts of Pesth, Odenburg, 
Presburg, Kaschau, and Grosswardein,) Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat and Servia, Croatia and 
Sclavonia, Dalmatia, and the Military Frontier. 
At the beginning of the year 1861, war 
seemed imminent. Victor Emanuel had not 
only succeeded in conquering and attracting to 
his sway all of Italy except Venetia and the 
small remnant of the States of the Church 
which still owned allegiance to the Pope, but 
he had assumed the title of “‘ King of Italy,” 
which was especially offensive to the Emperor 
of Austria, who had till lately exerted so large 
an influence in the affairs of Italy. Garibaldi, 
too, was believed to be only waiting for the 
opening of the spring to attack Austria in its 
weakest point, by assisting Hungary. Mean- 
time, the Magyar race, who had for thirteen 
years been restive under the Austrian yoke, 
gave unmistakable signs of their determination 
to throw it off, and by their passive but deter- 
mined resistance to all the measures of the Aus- 
trian Government seemed fast approaching a 
crisis in their history; and Venetia, though 
powerless to act alone, was ready at the slight- 
est sign of aid from other quarters to revolt. 
The Austrian emperor, with such probabili- 
ties of war before him, and the imperial finances 
in a condition which would make a long and 
expensive war inevitable ruin, was induced to 
take measures which have had the effect of 
postponing, if not of averting the conflict. On 
the 20th of October, 1860, he had issued a de- 
cree which conferred jointly upon the provin- 
cial diets and the Council of the Empire the 
power of making, modifying, and repealing 
laws; while it reserved to the Council alone 
the decision of all questions cencerning the ad- 
ministration of the laws, finances, banks, posts, 
telegraphs, railways, military affairs, taxes, the 
management of the national debt, and the sale 
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or renting of the national estates. By this de- 
cree he had also reéstablished with some modi- 
fications the ancient constitutions of Hungary, 
Croatia, and Transylvania; and restricted the 
action of the Council of the Empire to the other 
countries of the empire, in to many of 
those matters in which it had hitherto extended 
its power over these constitutional states. 

On the 26th February, 1861, he issued a fur- 
ther decree, declaring the ordinance of October 
the fundamental law of the empire, and restrict- 
ing the Council of the Empire, in its regulation 
of all matters of legislation, to the non-Hunga- 
rian provinces. This decree not only established 

vincial diets organized after a uniform model 
in each of the provinces of Austria proper, but 

vided for the organization of an elective 
iedidatre assembly or Reichsrath for the em- 
pire, in two Chambers; the first to be composed 
of the older princes of the imperial family, the 
heads of the principal families of nobles, and 
members named for life by the Government, 
among whom were to be included men who 
had been distinguished in science or literature. 
The Chamber of Deputies was composed of 340 
members elected by the provincial diets. — 

He had already, on the 9th of Jan., 1861, 
published an amnesty for offences committed 
in Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and Sclavo- 
nia, as an evidence of his intention to modify 
his former course toward those States. On the 
16th of January, he addressed an imperial man- 
ifesto to all the county assemblies and civil 
magistrates of Hungary, rebuking them for the 
revolutionary measures they had adopted, such 
as the election of political refugees, the refusal 
to pay taxes, the suspension of existing courts 
of justice, &c., &. This manifesto produced 
great irritation throughout Hungary, and each 
county assembly for itself (that of Gran, under 
the presidency of the Cardinal Primate of Hun- 
gary, leading in the movement) sent a solemn 
written protest to the emperor in reply. The 
Cardinal Primate himself counselled mild meas- 


ures, and the confiding to the diet the regula-— 


tion of the affairseof Hungary, but the people 
were too strongly incensed to listen to counsels 
of moderation. A change of the Austrian min- 
istry followed on the 4th of February ; and the 
new ministers were known or believed to sym- 
pathize more fully with Hungary. 

_ On the 11th of February, the Court Chan- 
cellor for Transylvania, Baron Kemeny, opened 
a conference of the prominent men of the coun- 
try at Karlsburg, Transylvania, to deliberate 
upon the introduction of a constitutional or- 
Soe tare Transylvania. The result of 
their deliberations was, that a majority de- 
clared for the validity of the laws of 1848, 
which could only be modified by the re-united 
diet. By this movement Transylvania was de- 
ian movement. 

On the 14th of February, the Court Chancel- 
lor for Hungary, Baron de Vay, held a confer- 
ence with the president of the County Assembly 
of Pesth. The Assembly were cautious, but 


firm; they declared their regard for the chan- 
cellor, but averred that it was contrary to their 
consciences and the national law, to render the 
payment of the taxes of the empire obligatory 
on Hungary. The same day the Hungarian 
diet was convoked to meet on the 2d of April 
at Buda-Pesth. 

On the 26th of February, the emperor pub- 
lished the statutes of the new constitution of 
the Austrian monarchy, to which we have al- 
ready referred. 

On the 2d of March, the Austrian emperor, 
through his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Rechberg, protested, in a circular to the nations 
of Europe, against the adoption of the title of 
“ King of Italy,” by Victor Emanuel. 

A national Servian congress was called for the 
1st of April, ta express the wishes of the people 
concerning the maintenance of their old privi- 
leges relative to their nationality and language. 

On the 24th of March, the emperor by a de- 
cree gave his consent to the administration and 
political re-organization of the government of 
Trangylvania. 

On the 29th of the same month, the laws 
regulating the discussion of public affairs in the 
communes were relaxed in severity, independ- 
ent provincial authority in minor matters re- 
established, and the ancient tribunals invested 
again with their former powers. 

On the 8th of April, the emperor issued a 
decree that his Protestant subjects of the sects 
heretofore recognized, should enjoy the same 
civil and political rights with the Catholics. 
From this provision Hungary and its dependen- 
cies, and V enetia were excepted ; previous regu- 
lations on this subject having been made for 
them in 1859, and rejected by the Protestant 
congregations of Hungary. Against this decree 
the diet of Tyrol protested, and demanded that 
it should not be applied to that government, 
in which a large majority were Catholics. , 

On the 29th of April, the Reichsrath met, and 
was formally opened by the emperor in person 
on the Ist of May; but no deputies were pres- 
ent from Hungary, Croatia, Transylvania, Ve- 
netia, or Istria. 

In Hungary, at the session of the diet in 
May, the relations of the kingdom of Hungary 
to the empire were fully discussed, and an ad- 
dress representing to the emperor the demands 
of the nation was voted on the 5th of June, 155 
yeas to 152 nays. Meantime, the dissatisfaction 
which had long existed between the Slovacks 
of Upper Hungary and the Magyars was be- 
coming more and more intense, and on the 6th 
of June a Slovack congress was convened at 
St. Martin, which, in the latter part of the 
month, decided against any fusion with the 
Magyars, even for the purpose of maintaining 
their national rights. 

The Minister of State announced, on the 19th 
of June, that the emperor refused his consent to 
the petition or demand of the Tyrolese diet. 

The address of the two Chambers of the 
Hungarian diet to the emperor offered by the 
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presidents of the Chambers, was refused recog- 
nition by the emperor, because it addressed 
him merely as monarch, and did not confer on 
him his legitimate title of ‘‘ King of Hungary.” 
The condition of excitement in Hungary still 


continued, and on the 30th of September, the 
Assembly of the Comitat or district of Pesth 
were prevented from meeting on their author- 
ized day of assembling ; a body of Austrian sol- 
diers having taken possession of their hall. 


B 


BAKER, Epwarp D., an American Senator 
and soldier, born in England about the be- 
ginning of the “present century, and killed at 
the head of his column, at the battle of Ball’s 
Bluff, Va., Oct. 21, 1861. He came to this 
country when five years of age, and found a 
home in Philadelphia, to which place his father, 
who was a member of the Society of Friends, 
was attracted by the large number of Friends in 
that vicinity. Before he reached the age of 
early manhood his father died, and left Edward 
and a younger brother with no near relatives 
in this country and portionless, Stout-hearted 
and self-reliant, the boy found work by which 
he could support his brother and himself, as 
a weaver, in a small establishment in South 
street, Philadelphia. His leisure moments were 
earnestly occupied with reading, and most of 
his reading was of an instructive character. 
The West was then a region of romance, and its 
broad prairies and fertile soil presented attrac- 
tions to those who looked forward to fortune 
in the future. Young Baker resolved to go 
thither, and taking his brother with him, the 
two youthful emigrants started westward with 
their packs upon their shoulders, with light 
hearts and purses as light. Crossing the then 
new States of Ohio and Indiana, they finally 
reached Springfield, Illinois, which Edward 
deemed the place for their future home, Here 
he soon commenced the study and the practice 
of law, and having a natural gift of oratory, to 
which his extensive reading had added a large 
vocabulary, he soon became one of the most 
popular advocates in the State. Uniting his 
fortunes with those of the Whig party, he soon 
won his way to political honors, and in 1846-7 
was elected to Congress from his district, and 
was fast becoming recognized as one of the 
leaders of his party, when the commencement 
of the Mexican war attracted his ardent spirit, 
and returning to Illinois, he raised a regiment, 
and took it to the Rio Grande. Availing him- 
self of a brief furlough, he resumed his place in 
Congress long enough to press his views and 
give his vote in behalf of the war, and hastened 
back to his regiment, which he overtook on the 
march from Vera Cruz. He distinguished him- 
self at every action on the route to Mexico, 
and when Gen. Shields was wounded at Cerro 
Gordo, he succeeded to the command of the 
brigade, and led it through all the subsequent 
conflicts of the war. Returning to Illinois, he 
was again elected to Congress, and served his 
district there till 1850, when he visited Panama 
‘on business, and though attacked by the Chag- 
res fever and compelled to return, he had 


learned too much of the new Eldorado of the 
West, California, to be contented to remain 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and in 1851 he 
removed to San Francisco, where he soon took 
rank as the leader of the California bar, and the 
most eloquent speaker in the golden State. 

His impressive and touching oration over the 
body of his friend Broderick, will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard it. He soon after 
removed to Oregon, where in 1860 he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate. He there distin- 
guished himself as one of the firmest and lof- 
tiest patriots of the Senate, and in debate proved 
bimself the most effective orator of that body. 
The taking of Fort Sumter fired his soul anew 
with military ardor, and on the 20th of April, 
at the mass meeting in Union Park, New York 
City, he delivered an address which thrilled 
the souls of all who heard it. He there pledged 
his personal services to the country as a soldier, 
and closed his speech with these impressive and 
eloquent words, which were greeted with a 
thunder of applause : 

“‘ And if, from the far Pacific, a voice feebler 
than the feeblest murmur upon its shore may 
be heard to give you courage and hope in the 
contest, that voice is yours to-day; and if a 
man whose hair is gray, who is well-nigh worn 
out in the battle and toil of life, may pledge 
himself on such an occasion and in such an 
audience, let me say, as my last word, that 
when, amid sheeted fire and flame, I saw and 
led the hosts of New York as they charged in 
contest upon a foreign soil for the honor of your 
flag; so again, if Providence shall will it, this 
feeble hand shall draw a sword, never yet dis- 
honored—not to fight for distant honor in a 
foreign land, but to fight for country, for home, 
for law, for government, for constitution, for 
right, for freedom, for humanity, and in the hope 
that the banner of my country may advance, 
and wheresoever that banner waves, there glory 
may pursue and freedom be established.” 

The pledge thus made was speedily fulfilled. 
Though having a strong presentiment that he 
should fall in battle, he raised a fine regiment, 
called the California Regiment, which he led 
into the war, and had been nominated Brig- 
adier-General, when the disastrous battle of 
Ball’s Bluff occurred. He commanded a brigade 
in that battle, and after exhibiting the most 
heroic bravery and daring, exposing himself for 
some hours in the hottest of the fight, he fell 
pierced with six wounds, His colleague in the 
Senate, and Senators Latham and MacDougal 
of California, and Sumner of Mass., pronounced 
touching and eloquent eulogiums on his memory. 
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BALL'S BLUFF. 


BALL'S BLUFF, or, Lezssure Hetents, is 
the name given to a part of the bank of the 
Potomac River, on the Virginia side, east of 
Leesburg and opposite Harrison’s Island. The 
height of the bluff is variable, in some parts 
being one hundred and fifty feet. It is steep, 
with brush, trees, rocks, and logs on its front, 
and at the point of ascent was, on the day of 
the battle there, rendered soft and muddy by the 

of the troops. Opposite the bluff and 
about one hundred yards distant is Harrison’s 
Island, a long narrow tract of four hundred 
acres, between which and the Virginia shore 
the river runs with a rapid current. On the 
other side of the island, which is one hundred 
and fifty yards broad, the distance te the Mary- 
land shore is two hundred yards, and the stream 
not quite so rapid. At the head of the island 
Qonrad’s Ferry from the Maryland to the 
irginia shore. ‘ix miles below is Edwards’ 
Ferry, which is on the direct road from Pooles- 
ville to Leesburg. 

On the opposite banks of the Potomac the 
hostile forces of the North and South had con- 
fronted each other for many months. The dis- 
tance thus occupied extended from Great Falls 
up the river beyond Harper’s Ferry. It was 
here that the Confederate Government con- 
templated an advance into the State of Mary- 
land, and an opportunity to flank the force on 
the Virginia shore opposite Washington, placed 
for the defence of that city. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, anticipating such intentions, had sta- 
tioned a strong force to prevent them. This 
was in several divisions: the first under Gen- 
eral Banks wasstationed from Great Falls near- 
ly to Edwards’ Ferry. From that point to 
Conrad’s Ferry was the division under General 
Stone; next was Colonel Lander’s force and 
that of Colonel Geary. The principal points 
occupied by the Confederate troops on the 


Virginia borders of the Potomac were Dranes- 


ville, Leesburg. and Charlestown. It became 
an object to learn with what h the former 


of these positions was then held. For this pur- 
pose a reconnoissance was ordered by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General McClellan, to be made 
toward Dranesville, and the duty was assigned 
to General McCall, who was in command of a 
division on the extreme right of the force be- 
yond the Potomac opposite Washington. These 
were su y executed on the 19th 
of October, and on the forenoon of the 20th he 
returned to his former position, in compliance 
with orders received the afternoon previous. 
At the same time notice was given to General 
Stone of this movement on the part of General 

McCall in the following - 

To Brigadier-General t. 
net ip McClellan Smee ae aden you that 
General McCall occupied Dranesville yesterday, and is 
still there. Will send out heavy reconnoissances to- 
day in all directions from that point. The General de- 
sires that you keep a look-out upon Leesburg to 
oe pe ry aera papay nel ho 

ns non your wi 
thot to move them.” ALY, COLBURN, ? 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
a 
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Later in the day General Stone replied to this 
despatch as follows: 


To Major-General McClellan: 

Made a feint of crossing at this place this afternoon, 
and at the same time started a reconnoitring party 
toward Leesburg from Harrison’s Island. e ene- 
my’s pickets retired to intrenchments. Report of re- 
connoitring party note received. I have means 
of crossing one hundred and twenty-five men once in 
ten minutes at each of two points. River falling slowly. 

C. P. STONE, Brigadier-General. 
On communicating General Stone’s report of the 
battle to the Secretary of War, General McClel- 
lan, in a note, said: “ My despatch did not con- 
template the making an attack upon the enemy 
or the crossing of the river in force by any por- 
tion of General Stone’s command.” 

Immediately upon the receipt of these instruc- 
tions,General Stone went to Edwards’Ferry with 
General Gorman’s brigade, the Seventh Michi- 
gan, two troops of the Van Alen cavalry, and 
the Putnam Rangers. This was at one o’clock p.m. 
At the same time he ordered four companies of 
the Fifteenth Massachusetts to proceed to Har- 
rison’s Island, under Colonel Devens, who al- 
ready had one company on the island. To 
Conrad’s Ferry above, which was in his depart- 
ment, he also ordered Colonel Lee with a bat- 
talion of the Massachusetts Twentieth, a section 
of the Rhode Island battery, and the Tammany 
Regiment. These three movements of troops 
were ordered—one to Edwards’ Ferry, one to 
Harrison’s Island, and one to Conrad’s Ferry 
above. General Stone says that at this time 
General McCall’s movement on Dranesville had 
evidently attracted the attention of the ene- 
my, as a regiment appeared from the direction 
of Leesburg, and took shelter behind a hill 
about one mile and a half from his position at 
Edwards’ Ferry. This day is Sunday, and at 
half-past four p. m. Van Alen’s battery of two 
twelve-pound Parrott guns opens with shell 
upon the Confederate force upon the Vir- 
ginia side. Their explosion can be distinctly 
heard. Seven are thrown within ten minutes, 
and no response comes across the water. The 
direction given to the shells is varied so as to 
find out the location of the force, which is sup- 
posed to be concealed in a thick wood to the 
southwest, on the hill. At five o’clock Pp. m. 
the battery in charge of Lieut. Frink, a quarter 
of a mile from the ferry, also opens with shell, 
and the two batteries keep up the fire with 
rapidity. Just as the sun is going down the 
First Minnesota and Second New York come 
down over the hill and take the road to the 
ferry. Thesun sets gloriously, his rays reflect- 
ing from the thousands of bayonets which line 
the road. 

Gen. Gorman is ordered to deploy his forces 
in view of the enemy, making a feint to cross 
the river with a view of trying what effect the 
movement may have upon the enemy. The 
troops evince by their cheering that they are 
all ready, and determined to fight gallantly when 
the opportunity is presented. Three flat-boats 
are ordered, and at the same time shell and 
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spherical-case shot are thrown into the place 
of the enemy’s concealment. Elsewhere all 
around the air is perfectly still, and the close 
of the pleasant Sabbath is impressively beauti- 
ful, while the view of the Virginia hills is al- 
most enchanting. Soon something resembling 
the sound of a drum corps is distinctly heard, 
and the shelling and the launching of the boats 
induces the quick retirement of the Confederate 
force. Three boat-loads of thirty-five men 
each from the First Minnesota crossed and re- 
crossed the river, each trip occupying about six 
or seven minutes. At dusk Gen. Gorman’s 
brigade and the Seventh Michigan returned to 
camp. The other forces at Harrison’s Island 
and Conrad’s Ferry remained in position. 

Here the movement should have stopped. 
The orders of Gen. McClellan had been obeyed, 
and their object had been accomplished. The 
subsequent orders were not authorized by any 
superior authority to Gen. Stone, and the re- 
sponsibility for their consequences must rest 
upoh him. Hada brilliant achievement ensued, 
the honor of it would likewise have belonged 
to him. 

Previous to one o’clock p. m. four compa- 
nies of the Massachusetts Fifteenth, as above 
stated, had been ordered to Harrison’s Island, 
which had for some time been guarded by one 
company of the same regiment. At night Col. 
Devens ordered Capt. Philbrick of Company 
H, and Quartermaster Howe of his staff, with 
a detachment of twenty men, to cross from Har- 
rison’s Island to the Virginia shore, and follow 
_a bridle path which had been discovered, to 
the vicinity of Leesburg, and report what was 
seen. The party executed the order by ap- 

roaching within three-fourths of a mile of 

eesburg, and returned to the starting-point by 
10 o’clock at night, after having discovered, as 
they supposed, a small Confederate camp one 
mile from Leesburg. There appeared to be 
about thirty tents. No pickets were out any 
distance, and the party approached within 
twenty-five rods without being challenged. 

Upon receiving this report, Gen. Stone in- 
stantly ordered Col. Devens to cross over with 
four companies to the Virginia shore, and march 
silently under cover of night to the position of 
the camp, and to attack and destroy it at day- 
break, pursue the enemy lodged there as far 
as would be prudent, and return immediately 
to the island—his return to be covered by a 
company of the Massachusetts Twentieth, to 
be posted over the landing-place. Col. Devens 
was ordered to make close observation of* the 
position, strength, and movements of the ene- 
my, and, in the event of there being no enemy 
there visible, to hold on in a secure position 
until he could be strengthened sufficiently to 
make a valuable reconnoissance. At this time 
orders were sent to Col. Baker to send the 
First California Regiment to Conrad’s Ferry, 
to arrive there at sunrise, and to have the re- 
mainder of his brigade ready to move early. 
Lieut.-Col. Wood, of the Fifteenth Massachu- 
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setts, was also ordered to move with a battalion 
to the river bank opposite Harrison’s Island by , 
daybreak. Two mounted howitzers, in charge 
of Lieut. French, of Ricketts’ battery, were 
ordered to the tow-path of the canal opposite 
Harrison’s Island. 

Col. Devens, in pursuance of his orders, 
crossed the river and advanced to the point in- 
dicated, while one company of the Massachn- 
setts Twentieth, of one hundred men, took po- 
sition at the landing-place on the bluff, to cover 
the return of Col. Devens, as ordered, Upon 
arrival at the point indicated as the position 
of the enemy’s camp, Col. Devens found that 
the scouts had been deceived by the uncertain 
light, and had mistaken openings in the trees 
for a row of tents. He found, however, a wood 
in which he concealed his force, and proceeded 
to examine the space between that and Lees- 
burg, sending back at the e time a report 
that thus far he could see no enemy. 

In order to distract the attention of the ene- 
my, during this movement of Col. Devens, and 
also to make a reconnoissance in the direction 
of Leesburg from Edwards’ Ferry, Gen. Stone 
now directed Gen. Gorman to throw across 
the river at Edwards’ Ferry two companies of 
the First Minnesota, under covey of a fire from 
Ricketts’ battery, and send out a party of thirty- 
one Van Alen cavalry under Major Mix, with 
orders to advance along the Leesburg road 
westwardly until they should come to the vicin- 
ity of a battery which was known to be on that 
road, and then turn to the left and examine 
the heights between that and Goose Creek, and 
see if any of the enemy were posted in the 
vicinity, find out their numbers as nearly as pos- 
sible, their disposition, examine the country 
with referehce to the passage of troops to the 
Leesburg and Georgetown turnpike, and return 
rapidly to cover behind the skirmishers of the 
Minnesota First. This reconnoissance was 
most gallantly conducted, and the party pro- 
ceeded along the Leesburg road nearly two 
miles from the ferry; and when near the po- 
sition of the hidden battery came suddenly upon 
a Mississippi regiment, about thirty-five yards 
distant, received its fire and returned it with 
their pistols. The fire of the enemy killed one 
horse, but Lieut. Gourand seized the dismount- 
ed man, and, drawing him on his horse behind 
him, carried him unhurt from the field. One 
private of the Fourth Virginia cavalry was 
brought off by the party a prisoner, who, being 
well mounted and armed, his mount replaced 
the one lost by the fire of the enemy. — 

While this was going on, Gen. Stone re- 
ceived the report of Col. Devens that no enemy 
could be seen. On the reception of this infor- 
mation, he immediately ordered a non-commis- 
sioned officer and ten cavalry to join Col. 
Devens, for the purpose of scouring the country 
near him while he was engaged in his recon- 
noissance, and to give due notice of the ap- 
proach of any force. At the same time Col. 
Ward was ordered, with his battalion of the 


| 
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to cross over and 


Massachusetts Fifteenth, 


* » move half a mile to the right of the landing- 


‘place of Col. Devens, and in a strong position 
on watch and i the vee of the latter on 
‘his return, and secure a more 
favorable than the first and conn by a 
good road with Leesburg. Neither of these 
orders were carried out to their full extent, for 
“which no reason has been given. The squad 
of cavalry crossed over to the Virginia side, 
but were sent back without having left the 
shore to go inland; thus Col. Devens was de- 


, of the means of obtaining warning of 
Gas iparoah of any hostile force. The battal- 


fon under Col. Ward was detained on the bluff 


‘instead of being directed to the right. 
~~ At an early hour, Col. Baker, in pursuance 
of the orders sent at ten o'clock at night, arrived 
Sh Sacer bes the slit 
ent. ving his regiment he went to 
Edwards’ Ferry below, and reported to Gen. 
Stone’ that his regiment was at Conrad’s Ferry, 
and the three other regiments of his brigade 

were ready to march. : 

‘The orders now given to Col. Baker are 
thus related in the words of Gen. Stone: “I 
“directed him to Harrison’s Island to assume the 


‘command, and in a full conversation explained 
‘to him the position asit then stood. I told him 
‘that Gen. McCall had advanced his troops to 


‘Dranesville, and that I was extremely desirous 
of ascertaining the exact position and force of 


~ the enemy in our front, and of exploring as far 


“as it was safe on the right toward Leesburg, 


“and on the left toward the Leesburg and Gum 
aps Gormeh: I also informed Col. Baker that 
Gen. nan, opposite Edwards’ Ferry, should 


“be reinforced, and that I would make every 
“effort to push Gorman’s troops carefully for- 
ward to discover the best line from that ferry 
“to the Leesburg and Gum Spring road already 
“mentioned ; and the position of the breastworks 
~ and hidden battery, which prevented the move- 
‘ment of troops directly from the left to right, 
were also pointed out to him. The means of 
Sree Sheet across, of the sufficiency of 
-which he (Baker) was to be jndge, was detailed, 
and authority given him to make use of the 
sf te of a section each of Vaughan’s and Bunt- 
‘Ing’s batteries, together with French’s moun- 
tain howitzers, all the troops of his Brigade and 
‘the Tammany Regiment, beside the Nineteenth 
and part of the Twentieth iments of Massa- 
spt Volunteers Be I left it to his discre- 
er viewing the ground, to retire from 
the Virginia shore under the nee of his guns 
and the fire of the large infantry force, or to pass 
over reinforcements in case he found it practi- 
cable and the position on the other side favor- 
able. I stated that I wished no advance made 
unless the enemy were of inferior force, and 
under no circumstance to ' Lees- 
burg, or a strong position between it and 
‘Creek, on the Gum Spring, i. ¢., the Manassas 
road. Col. Baker was cautioned in reference 
to passing artillery across the river, and I beg- 
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ged if he did do so to see it well supported by 
good infantry. I pointed out to him the po- 
sition of some bluffs on this side of the river, 
from which artillery could act with effect on 
the other; and leaving the matter of crossing 
more troops or retiring what where already 
over to his discretion, gave him entire control 
of operations on the right. This gallant and 
energetic officer left me about nine A. M.,.or 
half-past nine, and galloped off quickly to his 
command.” 

The following orders have been received as true 
copies of the orders given to Col. Baker, the 
originals of which were found in his hat after 
his death. The first is of such date as to have 
been delivered to him on Sunday night, and the 
second was yar oe him on the Leap ec a 
by Col. Coggswell, who, perceiving that it 
no ing upon the then condition of affairs, 
said so to Col. Baker, who put it in his hat 
without reading. Some other order, it may 
be presumed, preceded these two. 

H. Q Corrs on ee the bullet struck and a ot 
is missing.] warps’ Ferry, October 21, 1361. 
Colonel E. D. Baker, Com. of Brigade : 

Cotoyex : In case of heavy firing in front of Harri- 
son’s Island, you will advance the California Regiment 
of your frigate; or retire the regiments under Colonels 
Lee and Devens, now on the [almost rendered illegible 
by blood] Virginia side of the river, at your discretion 
—assuming command on arrival. 

Very res , Colonel, your most obt. servt., 

Cc re STONE, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 


‘The second order which follows, was deliy- 
ered on the battle-field by Col. Coggswell, who 
said to Col. Baker, in reply to a question what 
it meant, “All right, go ahead.” Thereupon 
Col. Baker put it.in his hat without reading. 
An hour afterward he fell: 

Heap-quvarters Gorrs or OBSERVATION, : 
Epwarps’ Ferry, October 22—11L.0. 
£. D. Baker, Commanding Brigade: 

Cotoxe.: I am informed that the force of the enemy 
is about four thousand, all told. If you can push them, 

ou may do so as far as to hare a strong position near 

burg, if you can keep them before you, avoiding ~ 
their batteries. If they pass Leesburg and take the 
Gum Spri road, you will not follow far, but seize 
the first position to cover that road. 

Their design is to draw us on, if they are obliged to 
retreat, as far as Goose Creek, where they can be rein- 
forced from Manassas, and have a strong position. 

Report frequently, so that when they are pushed, 

can come up on their flank. 
Yours respectfuily and truly, 
CHARLES P. STONE, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


The following are the copies said to have 
been made by General Beauregard’s order and 
sent to General Stone, of the orders given to 
Devens and Baker at Ball’s Bluff and found on 
the field by the Confederates. 


Hesp-qvarters Corps oF OBSERVATION, 
POOLESVILLE, October 20, 1861—about 11 a. «. 
Cotoxei: You will please send orders to the canal to 
have the two new flat-boats now there, opposite the 
island, transferred at once to the river, and will at 2 
o'clock p. w. have the island reinforced by all of your 
regiments now on duty at the canal and at the New 
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York battery. The pickets will be replaced by the 
companies of the Nineteenth Massachusetts there, 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES P* STONE, Brigadier-General. 
Col. Cuartes Devens, Commanding Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Mass. Vols. 
A true copy: 

Wx. R. Hystop, Lieut. and A. D. C. 

Heav-quarters Corps OF OBSERVATION, 
PooLEsvILLE, Oct. 20, 1861—104 P.M. 

Specrat Orvers, No. —. Colonel Devens will land 
opposite Harrison’s Island with four companies of his 
regiment, and proceed to soe ot the camp of the 
enemy discovered by Captain Philbrick in the direc- 
tion of Leesburg. “The landing and march will be 
effected with silence and rapidity. 

Colonel Lee, Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers, 
will immediately after Colonel Devens’ departure oc- 
cupy Harrison’s Island with four companies of his 
regiment, and will cause the four-oared boat to be 

en across the island to the point of departure of 
Colonel Devens. 

One company will be thrown across to occupy the 
heights on the _— shore, after Colonel Devens’ 
departure to cover his return. 

wo mountain howitzers will be taken silently up the 
tow-path, and carried to the opposite side of the island, 
under the orders of Colonel Lee. 

Colonel Devens will attack the camp of the enemy 
at daybreak, and having routed, will pursue as far as 
he deems prudent, and will destroy the camp, if prac- 
ticable, before returning. 

He will make all the observations possible on the 
country, will under all circumstances keep his com- 
mand well in hand, and not sacrifice this to any sup- 
posed advantage of rapid pursuit. : 

Having accomplished this duty, Colonel Devens will 
return to his present position, unless he shall see one 
on the Virginia side, near the river, which he can un- 
doubtedly hold until reinforced, and one which can be 
successfully held os abace largely superior numbers. 
In such case he will hold on and report. 

CHARLES P. STONE, Brigadier-General. 


Great care will be used by Colonel Devens to pre- 
vent any unnecessary ayary of private property, and 
any officer or soldier straggling from the command for 
curiosity or tes will be instantly shot. 

CHARLES Pe STONE, Brigadier-General. 
A true cop 


Wa. R. ey Lieut. and A. D. C. 


The following is given as the last order to 
Co]. Baker. It could never have reached him. 
It shows what report he sent to Gen Stone, and 
indicates under what orders he was acting : 


HeEAp-quarters Corps OF OBSERVATION, 
Epwarps’ Ferry, Oct. 21—3.45 p. mM. ; 
Colonel E. D. Baker, Commanding Right Wing: 

Cotonet: Yours of 2.30 is received. Iam glad you 
find your position tenable. If satisfied with it, hold 
on, and don’t let the troops get fatigued or starved 
while waiting. 

Please detail plenty of officers to attend to the food 
of the men. Do you need more artillery than the 
eight pieces now at your disposition ? 

Respectfully, B he obedient servant, 
CHAS. P. STONE, Brig.-Gen. Com’g. 
A true copy. } 


Wittram R. Hysxop, Lieut. and A. D. C. 


In the morning a skirmish took place be- 
tween the command of Col. Lee, of the Massa- 
chusetts Twentieth, who had been ordered to 
cover Col. Devens’ retreat, and about one hun- 
dred Mississippi riflemen. Col. Devens then 
fell back in good order on Col. Lee’s position. 
' Presently he again advanced, his men behav- 
ing admirably, fighting, retiring, and advancing 
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in perfect order, and exhibiting every proof of 
high courage and good discipline. Had the cay- 
alry scouting party sent to him in the morning 
been with him, then he could have had timely 
warning of the approach of the superior force 
which afterward overwhelmed his regiment. 
Between twelve and one p.m. the enemy ap- 
peared in force in front of Col. Devens, and a 
sharp skirmish ensued, and was maintained for 
some time by the Fifteenth Massachusetts, un- 
supported; and finding he would be outflanked, 


Col. Devens retired a short distance, and took 


up a position near the wood, half a mile in 
front of Col. Lee, where he remained until two 
o’clock, when he again fell back, with the ap- 
proval of Col. Baker, and took his place with 
the portions of the Twentieth Massachusetts 
and First California which had arrived. 

The movement of troops now to the Virginia 
side was constant—until 700 of the Fifteenth 
and three companies of the Twentieth Massa- 
chusetts, the First California battalion, and 
some companies of the Tammany Regiment 
had crossed, and four pieces of artillery. 

At one o’clock the order had been given to 
the right battery detached from the New York 
Ninth to report to Gen. Baker at the Maryland 
side of the Potomac, opposite Harrison’s Island. 
In half an hour the four pieces arrived at the 
spot, in command of Lieut. Bramhall. At this 
time but little firing was heard upon the oppo- 
site shore, and that only desultory. . 

At about half-past two p.m., however, the 
firing of musketry suddenly became very brisk, 
accompanied by occasional discharges of artil- 
lery. At this time Col. Baker, who had been 
actively engaged in superintending the despatch 
of reinforcements, crossed himself, accompanied 
by but one officer, Major Young, of his com- 
mand, leaving word to forward the artillery 
with all despatch. The means provided for this 
purpose consisted of two scows, manned by 
poles, and which, owing to the swiftness of the 
current, consumed a great deal of time in the 
trip from the mainland to the island. 

Lieut. Bramhall thus describes the crossing in 
his report: ‘I took command, and ordered the 
immediate embarkation of the pieces. I crossed 
with the first piece, (which happened to be 3 
Rhode Island piece,) accompanied by Col. 
Coggswell, of the Tammany Regiment, arriving 
upon the island after a half hour’s hard labor to 
keep the boat from floating down the stream. 
We ascended the steep bank, made soft and 
sloppy by the passage of the troops, and at a 
rapid gait crossed the island to the second 
crossing. At this point we found only a scow, 
on which we did not dare to cross the piece and 
the horses together, and thus lost further time 
by being obliged to make two crossings. Upon 
arriving on the Virginia shore we were com- 
pelled to dismount the piece and carriage, and 
haul the former up by the prolonge, the infantry 
assisting in carrying the parts of the latter to a 
point about thirty feet up a precipitous ascent, 
rendered almost impassable with soft mud, 
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where we remounted the piece, and, hitching 


up the horses, dragged it through a perfect 
thicket up to the open ground above, where the 


fighting was going on. 
“ During all this time the — continued 
with great briskness, and that the enemy’s fire 


was very effectual was evident from the large 
number of wounded and dead who were being 
borne to the boats. But a few moments pre- 
vious to coming into position the firing had 
ceased, and when I arrived I found that our 
men were resting, many with arms stacked in 
front of them. The ground upon which was 
such of the fight as I engaged in was an open 
space, forming a parallelogram, enclosed entire- 
ly in woods. Our men were disposed in a 
semicircle, the right and left termini of which 
rested upon the woods, with, as near as I could 
discern, skirmishers thrown out upon each 
flank, while the convexity of our lines skirted 
the cliff overhanging the river. The ground 
sloped from a point about forty yards from the 
cliff sufficiently to afford a very tolerable cover 
for our men.” 

The field was about seventy-five yards in 
breadth by two hundred in length. At the dis- 
tant front and down the right and left, a thick 
dark forest skirted its sides. Behind, the bluff 
fell steeply off to the river. A winding spur of 
the field extended a few rods into the woods 
on the left, half way between the opposing 
lines. Directly on the left, and near where a 
crooked path led the Federal force to the fight, 
a ravine fell slightly off, its opposite bank 
ascending to the thicket of woods which thus 
totally surrounded the field. About four o’clock 
Pp. u., Col. Baker formed his line for action. 
At this time no enemy was anywhere visible 
in rank, but from the woods in the extreme 
front a galling irregular fire poured out upon 
his men. They were then ranged, in no very 
exact order, from right to left, the wings par- 
tially covered by the thicket—portions of the 
centre lying close to the edge of the hill—while 
others boldly stepped forward, delivered their 
fire at the woods, returned to load, and advance 
again and again. Themen of the Fifteenth and 
Twentieth Massachusetts were placed on the 
right, the Californians on the left, while the 
artillery, with the Tammany companies, were 
peep in the centre. A q@@ick consultation was 

eld. Intimations of a large hostile force near 
were received. No retreat could be effected in 
safety. The fire was growing hot. A retro- 
grade movement would only bring seven- 
teen hundred men to the river’s brink, with 
two boats, capable of carrying sixty persons 
each, to transport them over a swift channel, 
while it would cause a rush of the enemy upon 
them. Their only hope was in maintaining 
their ground until troops by the Edwards’ 
Ferry could force a way to their aid. The 
enemy had evidently concentrated here under 
the apprehension that the principal attack 
would come from this quarter. The battle 
now commenced in earnest on the left, and was 
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brought on by pushing two companies forward 
to feel the enemy in the wood. ey advanced 
half the distance, and were met by a murder- 
ous fire from the enemy, which was followed 
by a terrific volley along their whole front. 
They still kept their cover, but the bullets rat- 
tled against the whole Federal line, which gave 
a quick reply. Instantly both ends of the field 
were clouded in smoke, and the contest raged 
hotly for an hour. Feeling their strength, the 
enemy pressed down the sides of the field, and 
the fight grew close until Col. Baker fell while 
cheering his men, and by his own example sus- 
taining them in the obstinate resistance they 
were making. The command soon devolved 
on Col. Coggswell, who saw that the day was 
lost, and that the time for retreat had come. 

The enemy pursued to the edge of the bluff, 
over the landing-place, and poured in a heavy 
fire as the Federal force were endeavoring to 
cross to the island. The retreat was rapid, but 
according to orders. The men formed near the 
river, maintaining for nearly half an hour the 
hopeless contest rather than-surrender. 

The smaller boat had disappeared, no one 
knew where. The larger boat, rapidly and too 
heavily loaded, swamped at fifteen feet from 
the shore, and nothing was left to the soldiers 
but to swim, surrender, or die. With a devo- 
tion worthy of the cause they were serving, 
officers and men, while quarter was being 
offered to such as would lay down their arms, 
stripped themselves of their swords and mus- 
kets and hurled them out into the river to 
prevent them falling into the hands of the foe, 
and saved themselves as they could, by swim- 
ming, floating on logs, and concealing them- 
selves in the bushes of the forest, and to make 
their way up and down the river bank to a place 
of crossing. 

The fate of the piece of artillery which had 
been so effective, is thus described by Lieut. 
Bramhall, who commanded it: 

“ Finding that the battle was lost to us, and 
with but one man left to aid me, (Booth, of the 
California regiment,) and growing weak and 
stiff from my wounds, of whi¢h I received 
three, none dangerous, I caused the piece to be 
drawn down to the edge of the cliff, whence it 
was afterward thrown down, lodging in the 
rocks and logs, with which the descent was 
cumbered, and, assisted by two privates of the 
Fifteenth Massachusetts Regiment, made my 
way to the boat and over to the island. Here 
I found my own section and the other piece be- 
longing to the Rhode Island section, one of 
which I had had; and leaving directions to 
command the ford at the upper end of the 
island with two pieces, and to hold the other 
in reserve to act where circumstances might 
require aid to cover the retreat of our own in- 
fantry, I crossed to the mainland. I had first 
despatched a messenger for Lieut. Clark, of our 
battery, who soon after arrived and took com- 
mand. The only projectile with which the am- 
munition chest was provided was the James 
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shell, I have been told by those from the right 
and left who could correctly observe their effect, 
that they burst, and with great effect. The 
short range at which they were fired would of 
course hardly admit of any very appreciable 
deviation from a direct course, such as has been 
remarked of the projectile. The piece, I have 
since learned, was taken by the enemy; with 
it there were but eight or ten rounds of shell, 
and about twenty blanks. I do not think it 
was possible to have saved the piece from cap- 
ture, for it would have required a full half hour 
to have gotten it down to the river, when if it 
were shipped upon the boat it would have been 
necessarily to the exclusion of the wounded, 
who were being conveyed to the opposite shore. 
Indeed, I very much doubt if it could have 
crossed at all, for the scow sunk with its weight 
of men the next trip after I returned in it. The 
horses belonging to the piece were all shot; and 
I learn from Capt. Vaughan, who has since been 
over to bury the dead, that five of them lay 
dead in one heap. I regretted that the canister 
which was to be sent over to us did not reach 
us, as with it I might have at least kept the 
enemy sufficiently in check to have given time 
to many of the wounded who were left on the 
Virginia side to have escaped.” 

The report of the Confederate General Evans 
states his killed and wounded at three hundred. 
He speaks of his force as twenty-five hundred 
men, without artillery, engaged against ten 
thousand with five batteries. The force to 
which he was opposed was about twenty-one 
hundred, with one piece of artillery that was 
served effectively, the other three being fired 
only at intervals. The Confederate forces en- 
gaged were the Eighth Virginia, and Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Mississippi Regiments. 
The First Mississippi was held in reserve. 

The Massachusetts Fifteenth lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, three hundred and twen- 
ty-two, including a Lieut-Colonel and fourteen 
out of twenty-eight line officers who crossed. 
The Massachusetts Twentieth lost, in all, one 
hundred and fifty-nine. The Tammany com- 
panies lost ome hundred and sixty-three. The 
First California Regiment lost three hundred, 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

Meantime at Edwards’ Ferry, where the fa- 
* cilities for transportation consisted of two 
scows and a yawl boat, Gen. Stone was pre- 
paring to push forward to the road by which 
the enemy’s retreat would be cut off, if driven. 
He says:—“ The additional artillery had al- 
ready been sent, and when the messenger, who 
did not leave the field until after three o’clock, 
was questioned as to Colonel Baker’s position, 
he informed me that the Colonel, when he left, 
seemed to feel perfectly secure, and could doubt- 
less hold his position in case he should not 
advance. The same statement was made by 
another messenger half an hour later, and I 
watched anxiously for a sign of advance on the 
right, in order to push forward Gen. Gorman. 
It was, as had been explained to Colonel Baker, 


impracticable to throw Gen. Gorman’s brigade 
directly to the right by reason of the battery in 
the woods, between which we had never been 
able to reconnoitre. 

“ At four p. M., or thereabouts, I telegraphed 
to General Banks for a brigade of his division, 
intending it to occupy the ground on this side of 
the river near Harrison’s Island, which would be 
abandoned in case of a rapid advance; and short- 
ly after, as the fire slackened, a messenger was 
waited for, on whose tidings should be given 
orders either for the advance of General Gorman 
to cut off the retreat of the enemy, or for the dis- 
position for the night in the position then held. 

“ At five p.m. Captain Candy arrived from 
the field and announced the melancholy tidings 
of Colonel Baker’s death, but with no intelli- 
gence of any further disaster. I immediately 
apprised General Banks of Col. Baker’s death, 
and I rode quickly to the right to assume com- 
mand. SBefore arriving opposite the island, 
men who had crossed the river plainly gave 
evidence of the disaster, and on reaching the 
same I was satisfied of it by the conduct of the 
men then landing in boats. 

“Orders were-then given to hold the island 
and establish a patrol on the tow-path from op- 
ae the island to the line of pickets near the 

onocacy, and I returned to the left to secure 
the troops there from disaster, and make prepa- 
rations for moving them as rapidly as possible. 

“ Orders arrived from Gen. MeClellan to hold 


the island and Virginia shore at Edwards’ Fer- — 


ry at all risks, indicating at the same time that 
reinforcements would be sent, and immediately 
additional means of intrenchments were for- 
warded, and Gen. Gorman was furnished with 
particular directions to hold out against any 
and every force of the enemy.” 

The crossing was ultimately continued, and 
by Tuesday morning four thousand infantry, a 
section of Ricketts’ battery, and Yan Alen’s 
cavalry detachment were safely on the Vir- 
ginia shore. Five hundred feet of intrench- 
ment was thrown up. ‘At 3 a. m. on Tues- 
day, Gen. Banks arrived and took command. 

- All Tuesday night the whistles of the loco- 
motives bringing Confederate reinforcements 
to Leesburg were distinctly heard. On Tuesday 
morning Gen. McClellan was disposed to hold 
the position on thewirginia side, but farther 
information caused & change of purpose. A 
bridge of boats taken from the canal, together 
with others passing up and down which were 
stopped, was formed, and on Wednesday the 
entire force returned to the Maryland shore. 

The first cause of failure consisted in the lack 
of suitable means of transportation. The Fed- 
eral force at Ball’s Bluff was evidently outnum- 
bered and overpowered. The crossing was at an 
exceedingly unfavorable spot; it was the same 
as crossing two ferries at a point where the cur- 
rent being narrow, becomes swifter. The move- 
ment should have ceased with what -had been 
done on Sunday night. Nosuitable preparations 
were made for that afterward undertaken. 


BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE is the principal city of Mary- 
land, having in 1860 a population of 212,418. 
It is situated on a small bay or estuary which 
extends about two and a half miles inland from 
the north side of Patapsco river, about twelve 
miles from its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. 
It is about two hundred miles by ship channel 


from the ocean, and thirty-eight miles by rail- 
road northeast from Washi and ninety- 
eight miles southwest from Philadelphia. Its cen- 


tral position and admirable situation has made 
ita place of large trade with the Northern and 
Southern States. Possessing slaves like the 
Southern States, the citizens were nevertheless 
jet spectators of the agitations in the extreme 
and South. A handful of votes were 
east in favor of Mr. Lincoln for President, but 
the sentiment of the people assimilated rather 
with that of Virginia, on the South, than with 
Pennsylvania, on the North. 

A public meeting was held on the evening of 
the 19th of December to listen to an address 
from A. H. Handy, the Commissioner sent to 
Maryland by the State of Mississippi. His view 
ef the object of the seceding States was thus 
presented to the meeting: ‘Secession is mot in- 
tended to break up the present Government, 
but to perpetuate it. Our plan is for the South- 
’ ern States to withdraw from the Union for the 
present, to allow amendments to the Constitu- 
tion to be made, teeing our just rights; 
and if the Northern States will not make these 
amendments, by which these rights shall be 
secured to us, then we must secure them the 
best way wecan. This question of slavery must 
be settled now or never. Many remedies have 
failed, we must try amputation to bring it to 
@ healthy state. We must have amendments 
to the Constitution, and if we cannot get them 
we must set up for ourselves.” This was fol- 
lowed in a few days by movements for a 
Union meeting. At the preliminary meeting, 
for completing the arrangements, Archibald 
Sterling, upon taking the chair, made this pithy 
address: “Gentlemen, I thank you for the 
honor you have done me. I cannot hesitate 
a ne 4 a en call thing I at such a time 
as or I hold every thi possess, prop- 
erty, family, and life, of slight value when 
eompared with country; and I consider the 
maintenance of its Union as our only safeguard.” 
The meeting which ensued upon the completion 
of these arrangements, was one of the most 
impressive and influential assemblages convened 
in Baltimore for political purposes. The Union 
and Major Anderson were greatly cheered, and 
the word “secession” appeared to be very re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the assemblage. 

The following, one of a large number of reso- 
lutions passed, is expressive of the position of 
those present : 

Resolved, That the present condition of our country 
demands of all who love her a spirit of fairness, of 
candor, of conciliation, of concession, and of self- 
sacrifice ; and that we hail with thankful and hopeful 
hearts the By baer efforts now being made in Con- 
gress for settlement, as we trust forever, of the 
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dangerous questions at issue, on some constitutional, 
just, and equitable principle; and that such of our 
statesmen and States, whether of the North or of the 
South, as may contribute most to this holy end, will 
challenge the highest place in the affections of our 
country ; and those who may refuse to lend their aid 
to this holy purpose may justly expect, as they will be 
sure to receive, the condemnation and reprobation of 
the present, as well as of future ages. 


The city, however, remained an inactive 
spectator of the progress of events, until the 
attack upon Fort Sumter. The excitement then 
aroused was most intense, and efforts were 
made by the friends of the seceded States to 
turn it to their benefit, and even, if possible, 
secure the secession of Maryland. 

Through Baltimore passed the only line of 
railway from the North and East to Washing- 
ton. New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, in response to the 
President’s proclamation, might arm every man 
for the defence of Washington; but, as the only 
line of communication by land was through 
Baltimore and Maryland, an obstruction here 
might delay their progress until forces from the 
South seized the National city. Apprehensions 
of disturbance upon the passage of troops 
through the city for Washington were excited. 
On the 18th of April the Marshal of Police is- 
sued his orders to cause a vigilant eye to be 
kept on all persons attempting to incite riot or 
disorder, and to have them followed and arrest- 
ed. He also received from the officers of the 
“ State-Right Association” thé most solemn 
pledge that no demonstration would be made 
against the Federal troops expected to pass 
through the city. He said, “ the peace of Bal- 
timore will be maintained at all hazards.” 

The Mayor of the city issued a proclamation 
invoking all good citizens to uphold and main- 
tain the peace and good order of the city, and 
to refrain from the expression of sentiments 
that might have an irritating effect. 

On the 19th, a body of troops from the North 
were expected to arrive by the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Railroad. At the depot a crowd 
of two or three thousand persons gathered. 
Soon after 11 o’clock in the forenoon, the train 
from Philadelphia, comprising twenty-nine cars, 
arrived. Without disembarking the soldiers 
from the train, horses were attached to the 
several cars, which were drawn along Pratt 
street to the Camden station. Six cars were 
permitted to pass without any particular disturb- 
ance except hooting and yelling. The horses 
attached ‘to the seventh car becoming restive, 
were detached, and the car moved without 
their aid nearly to Gay street, where a body of 
laborers were engaged in repairing the bed of 
the street, and for this purpose removing the 
cobble stones. 

Some thirty or forty men assembled at this 
point, having followed the car from the depot, 
and with cheers for President Davis and the 
Southern Confederacy, hurled bitter taunts at 
the Northern Black Republicans, as they termed 
them. The troops remained in perfect silence. 
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This continued for several minutes, when, as 
the horses were again attached and the car 
moved off, it was proposed to stone it. Before 
the car had gone twenty yards, almost every 
window therein was broken to pieces, and 
a portion of the crowd followed a considerable 
distance hurling paving-stones. The eighth car 
was treated in the same manner, but the 
ninth car, apparently being empty, or at least 
no person being visible except the driver of the 
team, escaped with only one stone thrown. 

The tenth car was observed approaching from 
Pratt street bridge, when a number of persons, 
seizing the picks in the hands of the laborers, 
made an ineffectual effort to tear up the track. 
Finding that they could not succeed, as a last 
resort they took up the paving-stones, and threw 
them on the track, almost covering it from ob- 
servation. They also dumped a cart-load of 
sand on the bed of the track, placing also four 
or five large anchors thereon, having bodily 
removed them from the sidewalk. This being 
accomplished, they, with loud hurrahs, dared 
the troops to come on; but the latter, observ- 
ing the posture of affairs, deemed it more pru- 
dent to turn back to the President street depot. 

Mayor Brown hastened to the President 
street depot, and endeavored to prevent any 
disturbance. At this point there still remained 
upwards of twenty cars filled with the troops, 
and five or six cars which had been used for the 
reception of ammunition, baggage, &c. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the 
command was given for the troops to disembark 
and form on the outside. While forming, they 
were surrounded by a dense mass of people, 
who impeded their march, up President street 
by every possible means. Stones were thrown 
in great numbers. At Fawn street two of the 
soldiers were knocked down by stones and 
greatly injured. 

After the cars had been checked and return- 
ed to the depot, as above stated, the military 
formed and prepared to march through the city. 

From the President street depot to Pratt 
street bridge they were pursued by the excited 
crowd, who continued to hurl stones, and,’ it 
is stated, fired at them with muskets, &c. 
Mayor Brown had put himself at the head of 
the column, with a strong body of police, The 
soldiers continued on up Pratt street over the 
bridge, where several more were badly injured 
by the stones thrown at the rear ranks. They 
came along at a brisk pace, and when they 
reached Market Space, an immense concourse 
of people closed in behind them and commenced 
stoning them. . 

When they reached Gay street, where the 
track had been torn up, a large crowd of men 
armed with paving-stones showered them on 
their heads with such force that several of them 
were knocked down in the ranks. These, 
after lying a few moments crawled on their 
hands and knees into some of the stores on 
Pratt street. After they fell there was no fur- 
ther attack made on them, and those thus 


wounded were taken to apothecary stores for 
medical attendance. 

At the corner of South and Pratt streets a 
man fired a pistol into the ranks of the military, 
when those in the rear ranks immediately 
wheeled and fired upon their assailants, and 
several were wounded. The guns of the sol- 
diers that had fallen wounded were seized, and 
fired upon the ranks with fatal effect in two in- 
stances. , 

After they reached Calvert street they suc- 
ceeded in checking their pursuers by a rapid fire, 


which brought down two or three, and they 


were not much molested until they reached 
Howard street, where another large crowd was 
assembled. Some stones were thrown at the 
but their guns were not loaded, and they anaee 
on through the dense crowd down Howard 
street towards the depot. 

The scene on Pratt street, as stated, was of 
a startling character. The wounded ee 
three in number, were taken up carefully 
carried to places of safety by the citizens along 
the street. 

Thg rear portion of the troops received the 
brunt of the attack of the assailants. The pav- 
ing-stones were dashed with great force against 
their backs and heads, and marching thus in 
close ranks, they were unable to effectually de- 
fend themselves. When they did turn and fire, 
it was without halt, and being thus massed to- 
gether, their shots took effect mostly on inno- 
cent spectators who were standing on the pave- 
ment. They stood the assault with stones with- 
out resistance, the entire distance from the 
President street depot until they reached the 
vicinity of South street, and then fired obliquely 
on to the pavements, rather than turning on 
their assailants. The police did their utmost 
to protect the troops from assault, and partially 
succeeded until they reached Gay street, where 
the crowd, armed with paving-stones, were col- 
lected. They rushed in between the police and 
the rear ranks, driving them back, and sepa- 
rating them from the military. After the firin 
commenced, the assaulting party dispersed, a 
for the balance of the route there was no attack 
upon them. The four soldiers who fell wounded 
in the street, were struck down between Gay 
and Oalvert streets, where the fiercest of the 
attack was made on them. The troops com- 
posed the Sixth regiment of Massachusetts In- 
fantry, commanded by Colonel E. F. Jones, in 
all eleven companies, with an aggregate of eight 
hundred and sixty men, rank and file. 

It was about half-past twelve o’clock when 
the train left the Camden station. A few 
minutes afterwards, a discharge of firearms at- 
tracted the attention of the crowd to the cor- 
ner of Pratt and Howard streets, where a body 
of infantry from one of the Northern States, 
about one hundred and fifty strong, were seen 
rapidly approaching the depot, and no doubt 
anxious to reach the cars. 

The excitement now was beyond description, 
and a man displaying the flag of the Oonfeder- 
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ate States seemed to be the rallying point of 
the disaffected people. Some of these assaulted 
the command with stones, when a number of 
the latter discharged their muskets. At least 
twenty shots were fired, but it happily proved 
that no person was injured. There seemed to 
be but little discipline among the troops, espe- 
cially as they rushed along pell-mell. Whilst 
they were entering the cars a crowd of young 
men gave them several volleys of bricks and 
stones, some of which demolished the windows 
of the cars, whereupon three or four of the 
privates pointed their muskets through the car 
windows and fired, but no one was injured. 


The b. and munitions, in two 
were sei by the crowd, but rescued by the 
ice. Other troops were sent back to the 


orders of the State by orders of Gov. Hicks. 
The military of the city were called out, and 
Sore was restored at evening. Among the 

illed was Robert W. Davis, a member of a 
mercantile firm, and ‘a person held in high es- 
teem by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. Nine citizens of Baltimore were killed, 
and many wounded. Twenty-five of the wound- 
ed Massachusetts troops were sent to the Wash- 
ington hospital. 

- During the night following a report prevailed 
that more Northern troops were approaching 
by the Northern Central Railway. It was im- 
mediately resolved to destroy the bridges near- 
est the city, on both the Northern roads ending 
in Baltimore. The bridge at Canton was thus 
destroyed, and two bridges between Cockeysville 
and Ashland ; also the bridges over Little Gun- 

wder and Bush rivers. This was ordered to 

done by the authorities of Baltimore. Upon 

a representation of the events to President Lin- 
coln, he ordered that “no more troops should be 
brought through Baltimore, if, in a military point 
of view, and without interruption or opposition, 
they can be marched around Baltimore.” 

The public mind continued in a feverish state 
from the excitement of Friday, when unfound- 
ed reports that Northern troops were approach- 
ing the city, aroused a most indescribable tu- 
mult, like ten thousand people bereft of reason. 
The error of the rumors becoming finally 
known, peace and order were restored. 

The transmission of the mails, and the removal 
of provisions from the city, however, were sus- 
pended by the orders of the Mayor and Board 
of Police. Four car loads of military stores, 
clothing, tents, and other army equipments, 
sufficient for the accommodation of a thou- 
sand men, and the property of the Government, 
were thus detained. On the 24th, the city pre- 
sented much the appearance of a military camp. 
The number of volunteers there enlisted, was 
put as high as 25,000. Large quantities of pro- 
visions were seized, and its de e from the 
city stopped. About four hundred picked men 
left the city for the Relay House, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, for the purpose of 
seizing and holding that important strategic 
point. They were followed by a force of about. 


two hundred men, having with them four field- 
pieces and an abundance of ammunition. It 
was the intention of the military authorities to 
concentrate there about 1,200 nfen. The ob- 
ject of the seizure was to cut off the commu- 
nication of the Pennsylvanians with Washington 
by that route. 

The troops at Cockeysville were removed to 
York, Pennsylvania. 

Immediately upon the departure of the train, 
the authorities of Baltimore County despatched 
a body of armed men to follow in the rear, and 
destroy the bridges, which they did; burning 
all the bridges, large and small, from Ashland 
to the Maryland line, with one exception, the 
“Big Gunpowder Bridge.” 

The turnpike from Ashland to York was lit- 
erally black with vehicles of every description, 
containing whole families from Baltimore, who 
were hurrying to the country. A great many 
strangers were also proceeding to Pennsylva- 
nia, for the purpose of getting into the more 
Northern States. 

Unparalleled as was the excitement in Balti- 
more, after one week quiet was not only re- 
stored, but a counter-revolution took place, 
which by its mere moral force reéstablished 
the control of reason and judgment. 

On the 5th of May, the volunteer militia 
were dismissed by the authorities. 

On the 10th.ef May, thirteen hundred troops 
landed near Fort McHenry from transports, and 
were thence transferred by trains to Washington. 

The Board of Police Commissioners had at 
noon detailed a large police force, who were pres- 
ent at Locust Point, and acted with great efficien- 
cy, under the direction of Marshal Kane. The 
Board of Commissioners were present in person, 
as also the Mayor. Few spectators were present 
at Locust Point, but the wharves on the city 
side were filled with persons, who quietly look- 
ed on the scene of the disembarkation, which 
was very tedious, and was not concluded until 
between six and seven o’clock in the evening. 

The troops were Sherman’s Battery, five com- 
aT of the Third Infantry from Texas, and a 

ennsylvania, Regiment. 

On the 5th of May, the United States Volun- 
teers under the command of General Butler, 
had taken possession of the Relay House on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and proceeded to 
fortify their position. Subsequently, on the 
13th, he moved a portion of his troops to Balti- 
more. It soon became known in the city, and 
a number of people went to the Camden sta- 
tion to witness the arrival. 

About half-past seven o’clock a long train 
came, containing a portion of the troops. They 
disembarked in good order, and marched from 
the depot down Lee street and other streets 
to Federal Hill, and, moving to the high ground 
surrounding the Observatory, stacked arms, and 
made preparations for a long rest. 

The force under command of General Butler 
was composed of a portion of the Boston Light 
Artillery, Major Cook; a strong detachment 
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of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, Colonel 
Jones, and about five hundred of the Eighth 
New York Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 


tenburg. " § 

On the route to the Hill the streets were 
thronged with people, who greeted the military 
with cheers at every step, the ladies at the win- 
dows and the doors joining in the applause by 
waving their handkerchiefs. : 

Thus quietly was military possession taken 
of the city of Baltimore. On the next day con- 
siderable reénforcements arrived. 

On the same day, the commanding General 
issued a proclamation to the citizens. He thus 
states his object in marching troops within the 
city: 

“f DEPARTMENT OF ANNAPOLIS, ' 

FeprraL Hit, Barrrore, May 14, 1861. 

A detachment of the forces of the Federal Govern- 
ment under my command have occupied the city of 
Baltimore for the purpose, among other things, of en- 
forcing respect and obedience to laws as well of the 
State, if requested thereto by the civil authorities, as 
of the United States—laws which are being violated 
within its limits by some malignant and traitorous. 
men—aund in order to testify the acceptance by the 
Federal Government of the fact that the city and all 
the well-intentioned portion of its inhabitants are loyal 
to the Union and the Constitution, and are to be so re- 
garded and treated by all. To the end, therefore, that 
all misunderstanding of the purposes of the Govern- 
ment may be prevented, and to set at rest all un- 
founded, false, and seditious rumors, to relieve all 
apprehensions, if any are felt by the well-disposed 
portion of the community, and to make it thoroughly 
understood by all traitors, their aiders and abettors, 
that their rebellious acts must cease, I hereby, by the 
authority vested in me as commander of the depart- 
ment of Annapolis, of which the city of Baltimore 
forms 2 part, do now command and make known that 
no loyal and well-disposed citizen will be disturbed in 
his lawful occupation or business; that private prop- 
erty will not be interfered with by the men under my 
command, or allowed to be interfered with by others, 
except in so far as it may be used or be in course o 
preparation to. be used to afford aid and comfort to 
those in rebellion against the Government, whether 
here or elsewhere; all which property, munitions of 
war, and that fitted to aid and support the rebellion, 
will be seized and held subject to confiscation; and 
therefore all manufacturers of arms and munitions of 
war are hereby requested to report to me forthwith, 
so that the lawfulness of their occupations may be 
known and understood, and all misconstruction of 
their doings avoided. 


Other suggestions and requests were con- 
tained in the proclamation, which were of in- 
ferior importance. The first assertion of mili- 
tary authority over the city authorities took 
place soon after. 

General Butler detailed Colonel Hare, of Elli- 
cott’s Mills, with a force of thirty-five soldiers 
of the Massachusetts Regiment, to demand a 
surrender of the arms which were stored 
by the city authorities in the warehouse cor- 
ner of Gay and Second streets. The Colo- 
nel with his command marched from Federal 
Hill through various streets, and reached the 
warehouse at about a quarter of four o’clock. 
Three policemen were on guard at the corner, 
and were immediately accosted by Colonel 
Hare, who demanded possession of the ware- 
house and its contents in the name of the Gen- 
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eral Government. The appearance of the mili- 
tary at that point attracted at first but a small 
crowd, but in the course of a few minutes, it 
rapidly increased in numbers. The policemen 
stated that they had no authority to yield to 
the demand of Col. Hare, until ordered to do 
so by Marshal Kane, who was immediately in- 
formed of the demand. The Marshal, accom- 
panied by Deputy Marshal Gifford, and Captain 
Bowen and several policemen, repaired to the’ 
warehouse, where the same demand, in the 
name of Gen. Butler, acting by order of the 
President, was made. The Marshal stated that 
without the orders of the Police Commissioners 
possession could not be given. A lengthy con- . 
versation ensued between him and Colonel Hare, 
while Mr. John W. Davis, one of the Commis- 
sioners, hastened to the office of the Board, 
where, after consideration of the demand, it was 
determined to surrender the arms under a pro- 
test. The military force was during this time 
drawn up in double file on the pavement in front 
of the warehouse. Charles D. Hinks, Esq., one of 
the Commissioners, after a delay of a half-hour, 
drove in his carriage to the corner, and, after 
alighting, gave Marshal Kane a note, informing 
him of the result of the action of the Board, 
and which was communicated to Colonel Hare, 
who wrote on the envelope an acceptance of 
the terms. 

The doors of the warehouse were then open- 
ed, and immediately thereupon a number of 
furniture wagons and drays were drawn to the 
front, and laborers commenced the work of 
loading them with boxes containing arms, 
After being loaded, the vehicles passed along 
Second street, until that street from South to 
Gay was nearly filled, when they were driven 
over to Federal Hill and thence to Fort Me- 
Henry. In all there were thirty-five wagons 
and drays thus loaded with 110 boxes, contain- 
ing 2,200 muskets, and sixty-seven boxes, each 
containing 60 pikés or spears, making a total of 
4,020 spears. While the vehicles were loaded, 
the crowd was increased by persons who, on 
hearing the seizure, were somewhat desirous 
of provoking a collision, but fortunately wiser 
counsels prevailed, and but little disorder was 
manifested. 

On the 16th of May, the regular passenger 
trains between Baltimore and Washington re- 
sumed their usual trips. Baltimore subsided 
into one of the most quiet cities of the Union. 
The military encampment was, however, main- 
tained. 

Subsequently, on the 27th of June, a military 
force was sent to the house of the Marshal of 
Police, Kane, by whom he was arrested and 
escorted to Fort McHenry. A Provost Marshal 
was appointed by Gen. Banks, now in com- 
mand of this military department, and a procla- 
mation issued, in which the commanding Gen- 
eral thus stated his designs: 

It is not my purpose, neither is it in consonance with 


my instructions, to interfere, in any manner whatever, 
with the legitimate government of the people of Balti- 
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in obe, i : : . 
and public statute consistent with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and of Maryland. 

But unlawful combinations of men, o for re- 
sistance to such laws, that provide hidden deposits of 
arms and ammunition, encourage contraband traffic 
with men at war with the Government, and, while en- 
joying its protection and privileges, stealthily wait op- 


‘portunity to combine their means and force with those 


in rebellion against its authority, are not among the 
recognized or legal rights of any class of men, and 
a be permitted under any form of government 
whatever. 5 

_ Such combinations are well known to exist in this 
department. The mass of citizens of Baltimore and of 
Paryiaod, loyal to the Constitution and the Union, are 
neither parties to, nor responsible for them, But the 
Chief of Police is not only believed to be cognizant of 
these facts, but, in contravention of his duty, and in 
violation of law, he is, by direction or in D, 
both witness and protector to the transactions and the 


es engaged therein. Under such circumstances 

e Government cannot him otherwise than as 
the head of an armed force hostile to its authority and 
acting in concert with its avowed enemies. 

This arrest was made for the reason stated 
in the proclamation: “Under such circum- 
stances the Government cannot regard him 
otherwise than as the head of an armed force 
hostile to its authority, and acting in concert 
with its avowed enemies.” If the opinion of 
the Government was correct, the arrest was 
doubtless justly made. But how shall the 
opinion of the Government be decided to be 
correct? By the Government itself who makes 
the arrest, or by an impartial tribunal? These 
questions excited much discussion at the time, 
but the public acquiesced in the proceedings of 
the Government, not only in this instance, but 
in many others. 

The captains of the different police stations 
were directed to report themselves to the Pro- 
vost Marshal, and, upon obeying the summons, 
they were notified that they and their officers 
would be continued in service, while the strict- 
est injunction was imposed upon them to arrest 
every one who might attempt to disturb the 


The functions of the Board of Police were 


‘suspended as soon as Colonel Kenly entered 


upon his duties as Provost Marshal. 

In the mean time, however, a meeting was 
held by the Police Commiissioners and the Mayor 
—consisting of Chas. Howard, Wm. H. Gatchell, 
Charles D, Hinks, John W. Davis, and George 
Wm. Brown, Esqs.—who, after agreeing upon 
a protest against the suspension of theimfunc- 
tions, adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That whilst the Board, yielding to the 
force of circumstances, will do nothing to increase the 
present excitement, or obstruct the execution of such 
measures as Major-General Banks may deem proper to 
take on his own responsibility for the preservation of 
the peace of the city and of public order, they cannot, 
consistently with their views of official duty, and of 
the obligations of their oaths of office renogpis e the 
right of any of the officers and men of the police force, 
as such, to receive orders or directions from any other 
authority than from this Board. 


The Commissioners further resolved that the 
suspension of their own functions, suspended at 
the same time the active operation of the police 
law and relieved the officers and men from 
duty ; and, in pursuance of this decision, they 
issued a notice to the police captains of the 
several stations announcing that they had deter- 
mined upon the disbanding of the force, and 
directing them to carry out the provisions of 
that resolve. The men were accordingly sum- 
moned to the station-houses and notified that 
their services as police officers were suspended 
for the present, though it was intimated that 
their pay would continue, and that they were 
to hold themselves in readiness to resume their 
duties at a moment’s notice. 

Notwithstanding a notice issued by Colonel 
Kenly, that every man would be continued on 
duty, the force was disbanded, and a temporary 
police force of about four hundred men, imme- 
diately enrolled and placed on duty. Munitions 
of war in considerable quantities were found 
secreted in the city. In some instances they 
were the property of the city, in a few others 
they belonged to citizens. 

On the 1st of July, the Commissioners of | 
Police were arrested. The reasons for this ar- 
rest are thus stated by the commanding officer, 
General Banks, who ordered it: 

Tn pursuance of orders issued from the Headquarters 
of the Army at Washington for the preservation of the 
pele peace in this department, I have arrested and 

io now detain in cus of the United States the late 
members of the Board of Police—Messrs. Charles How- 
ard, William H. Gatchell, Charles D. Hinks, and Jobn 
W. Davis. 

The incidents of the past week afforded full justifi- 
cation for this order. The head-quarters under the 
charge of the Board, when abandoned by the officers, 
resembled in some respects a concealed arsenal. After 
public recognition and protest against the “ suspension 
of their functions” they continued their sessions daily. 
Upon a forced and unwarrantable construction of my 
proclamation of the 28th ultimo, they declared that the 
police law was suspended, and the police officers and 
men put off duty for the present, intending to leave 
the city without any police protection whatever. They 
refu to recognize the officers or men necessarily 
selected by the Provost Marshal for its protection, and 
hold subject to their orders, now and hereafter, the old 
police force, a\large body of armed men, for some pur- 
pose not known to the Government, and inconsistent 
with its peace or security. 

On the 19th of July, General Dix was order- 
ed to the command of the troops stationed at 
Baltimore, and the city thenceforth remained 
peaceful and tranquil. The troops have contin- 
ued there throughout the year. The usual elec- 
tion in October for city officers was very quietly 
conducted. The vote was 9,587. This exceed- 
ed the vote at the previous election for mem- 
bers of the Legislature by 388. Except a few 
scattering votes there was no opposition to the 
Union candidates. The State election took 
place in November, in a quiet and peaceable 
manner. In Baltimore a number of arrests 
were made on the charge of disloyalty, which 
prevented a full vote for the opposition bar 
The total vote polled was 21,069, of which the 
Union candidates received 17,722. 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
This costly and important railway, extending 
from Baltimore to the Ohio River at Wheeling, 
and by its connection with Western roads 
forming one of the four great trunk roads be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mississippi, has 
suffered severely from the destruction of its 
track, bridges, locomotives, and cars by order 
of the Confederate Generals, who seemed de- 
termined to so far destroy it as to prevent its 
being used during the war for the transporta- 
tion of Union troups or stores. On the 16th 
of May several bridges on the road were de- 
stroyed, and portions of the tracks torn up; 
on the 14th of June the village of Harper’s 
Ferry was burned and the costly railroad 
bridge there destroyed; on the 23d of the 
same month, by order of General J. E. John- 
ston, then in command of the Confederate 
forces in that section, 46 locomotives and 305 
ears were gathered at Martinsburg, Va., and 
wood from the Railroad Company’s supplies 
piled around them and set on fire, thus ensur- 
ing their complete destruction. The property 
thus burned was valued at $400,000 or $450,000. 
Still later, orders were issued, about the 20th 
of October, by the Confederate General com- 
manding, directing the destruction of bridges 
and tunnels as far as the south branch of the 
road. A part of these orders were executed, 
but the mischief intended was checked before 
its full consummation by the capture of the 
colonel who was directed to superintend it at 
Romney, Va., Oct. 25. In Dec., after the oc- 
eupation of the line of the railroad by the Fed- 
eral troops, and the commencement of its re- 
pair by the Railroad Company under their pro- 
tection, efforts were again made to obstruct the 
work and destroy some of the bridges and tunnels 
yet remaining. These efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, and on the 31st of December only 50 miles 
of its entire length (379 miles) remained un- 
repaired. 

BANKS, U. 8. The general stagnation that 
overtook the business of the country in 1861, 
produced a great change in the condition and 
operations of the banks through which that 
business is for the most part conducted. The 
banking business had been very prosperous for 
a period running back to the close of the Mex- 
ican war. When the famine in Ireland and 
Western Europe caused an unprecedented de- 
mand for breadstuffs and provisions, the ac- 
tivity imparted to trade by that occurrence 
was attended by a demand for currency and 
banking facilities, which manifested itself in 
the increased profits of the existing institutions, 
and in a rapid multiplication of new banks, 
following the law of trade by which profitable 
employment attracts capital. 

The settlement of California was, in 1849, 
followed by the gold discoveries which power- 
fully excited all civilized countries, sent a 
pe th of emigrants to the new mines, and im- 
parted a new impulse to trade in the United 


States. Raw products and merchandise were 
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largely shipped to profit by the gold produe- 
tion, and the spirit of enterprise was not slow 
in affecting the banks. They soon showed 
signs of a greater degree of prosperity than 
ever before. New York City, as the financial 
centre of the Union, added rapidly to the num- 
ber of its banks, and all of the States, to a 
greater or less extent, followed in the same di- 
rection. The banking system underwent a 
change, however. In 1838, when all the banks 
of the country were involved in a common dis- 
aster and the system became very unpopular, 
the State of New York projected the “ free 
banking system,” by which all banks of circu- 
lation in the State were required to deposit 
with the State Comptroller security in the 
public stocks to an amount equal to their cir- 
culation. In case they failed to redeem their 
notes in specie, the stocks were to be sold and 
the redemption made good. The law was from 
time to time amended until it approached as 
near perfection as was possible. The principle 
of it was embodied in the State Constitution 
of 1846, which required “ample security ” 
from all banks of circulation. It seems to be 
a misnomer to call that “free banking,” where 
restrictions were imposed where there had 
been none before ; but the ingenuity of legisla- 
tors had been taxed to make banking secure by 
legislation, and the chartered banks had been 
restricted in the amount of their loans and lia- 
bilities in proportion to their capitals, while 
there was no restriction upon the circulation. 
That plan failed. It was now thought if the 
circulation should be made entirely secure, the 
associations might organize under a general law 
without a charter, and be unlimited as to the 
amount of capital or loans. This system work- 
ing well in New York, became popular, and 
under the favor with which it was received 
banks began to multiply in the Western States, 
The law was adopted by several States at the 
following dates : 


Year of | Stocks held 

adoption.| 1860. Ciresiotien 
Now Yorkie. csc ses 0 stn 1838. | $26,897,874 | $29,959,506 
Midhigancs.. cv Gasasse 1849 192,831 222,197 
New Jersey........--205 1850 962,911 $11,882 
Witetnio’. .. cccnasmeee st 1851 8,584,078 9,812,197 
MNOS cca dtwenss ees 3s 1851 826,691 81,723 
Ohid, File cat eataeee 1851 2,153,552 983,889 
Wudias vevcns saceesncea 1852 1,849,466 390,246 
Wisconsin 1854 5,031,504 4,429 855 
Missourlsers. veoseeas 1856 725,620 884,885 
Tennessee .........-+2- 1852 1,233,432 ‘8 
Louisiana .........-ee08 18538 5,842,096 | 11,579,313 
VOWS as. ceean ee ceces 1858 101,849 806 
Minnegptai........ctec. 1858 50,000 | 50,000 
$57,951,954 | $97,212,827 


The multiplication of banks was thus rapid in 
the Northern and Southwestern States during a 
period when railroad expenditure in those sec- 
tions was very great, and their operations be- 
came extended, but apparently not more so than 
the general increase of population and business 
warranted, The following table will show the 
general state of affairs at various periods: 
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BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES—FOREIGN TRADE—POPULATION. 


- 
No. of Banks. Capital. Loans, | Specie. Cirealation, | and Population, 

451.214 | 22,114,917 | 61,323,998 | 144,726,428 | 12,866,020 

16B0.-.-----s-----| SY | Sasaas'eos | donsoqaT Skioniss | moegars | Bariaas | mass 
= Sapa a gorseg.o7s | 412,607,603 | 48,671,188 | 155,012,911 | 830,037,088 | 23,191,876 
7: a ee 1,562 421,890,095 | 691,945,530 | 83,594,537 | 207,102,477 | 762,288,550 | 31,676,267 


The great speculative expansion during the 
decade ending with 1840 had increased the 
number of banks by 571, and their aggregate 
capital by $213,000,000, or a far larger amount 
than the increase of business as indicated in 
the sum of imports and exports. The collapse 
which then took place reduced the capital by 
$130,000,000, and from that time recovery com- 
menced. The increase of business was consid- 
erable up to 1850, and following that increase 
the bank loans rose $158,000,000, without any 
increase in capital, thus affording large profits. 
An interest of 7 per cent. on the loans of 


1848 would give 8 per cent. on the capital 
employed in that year. 7 per cent. on the 
loans of 1850 would give 133 per cent. on the 
capital employed in that year, showing an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. in bank profits. It is 
therefore not surprising that the banks began 
rapidly to multiply, not only to partake of ex- 
isting business, but to compete for the large 
increase indicated in the sum of the external 
trade in 1860. 

The following table indicates the increase of 
loans and circulation according to geographical 
divisions. 


No, of Banka, Loans. Cingalation, 
a 1851 | 186/18. ~=«)~~CASSL. SSCS. 1861. 
ee S| eee | eee | eee | Bes 
SWeSteET .-:. oo ccinswapac cect csecesccs $2 138 51,011,473 89,069,505 25,607,465 34,600,785 
ett oi unc suanndeerayshaaeeicy oe35 7 | 23 29,332 S04 15,379,509 29,987. 
S71 | 1,567 | $412,607,653 + $696,78S,421 $155,012.911 $202,005, 767 


There is no doubt but that, notwithstanding 
the apparently large increase of banking up to 
1861, it was not generally unsound in its oper- 
ations. At that time, through political causes, 
the vast trade on which it was based suddenly 
ceased. The Southern States were producers 
of an annual value of pe eon nh cotton, 
tobacco, rice, sugar, naval stores, lumber, &c. ; 
all raw products which they exported and sold. 
They were not manufacturers or importers to 
any considerable extent, and the proceeds of 
their sales were appropriated to the payment 
of the articles that were purchased at the 
North. The produce of the West, the manu- 
factures of. the East, and the imports of the 
Middle States, all found their way south for 
sale to an extent eqnal to the production of 
that region. This vast interchange, with all 
the ramifications, of raw materials into the 
hands of manufacturers, and of the completed 
goods to the consumers, hinged upon bank 
credits. The political events at the close of 
1860 annihilated that exchange of commodities 
and with it the functions of the banks. The 
condition of all the banks, Jan. 1, 1861, was 
as is shown in table, p. 62. 

It was inevitable that when the business 
which called this banking movement into ac- 
tion ceased, the bank credits should rapidly 
diminish. Where the institutions were based 
simply upon credit as were those banks of circu- 
lation that had sprung up at the West under 
the new laws, they were swept out of existence 
by the revulsion, and those which were pos- 


sessed of real capital found their means re- 
turning upon their hands in great volume and 
without any regular opening for its employ- 
ment. This was the case with the Atlantic 
cities. Their loans were, as the merchants col- 
lected in their accounts, paid off without the 
usual amount of new business paper being cre- 
ated. Hence the discount line ran down while 
the deposits increased. The above table indi- 
cates while the Western and Interior bank 
circulation increased the most rapidly, the loans 
or actual deposits advanced to commerce in- 
creased, in the three cities of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, $150,000,000 out of 
an increase of $284,000,000, for all 
the banks in the Union. Of an increase of 
$47,000,000 in circulation, 24,000,000, or one- 
half, was south and west. When, through 
the cessation of business, new paper ceased to 
be created and old was paid as it matured, the 
advances of the eastern banks returned into 
their vaults. 

The tables of the official weekly returns of 
the banks of the cities of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, throughout the year 1861, 
showing the weekly clearings in New York, 
are shown in pp. 63, 64, 65. 

Notwithstanding the large subscription made 
to the Federal and State loans, amounting to 
nearly $50,000,000, the loans of all the banks 
up to August had decreased some $26,000,000, 
and the deposits had increased nearly $5,000,000, 
up to the 17th August, when the institutions 
came forward to assist fhe Government. Con- 
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BANKS, U. 8. 63 
NEW YORK. 
54 Banxs—Caprrat, Aveust, 1861, $69,907,000. 

1861. Loank. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. iuentoes a ale 
i See $129,625,465 |$24,839,475 $8,698,283 | $86,454,430 | $95,994,868 | $3,645,500 
Jan. 12......| 129,125,515 | 26,460,988 | 8,357,198 | 88,148,883 | 123,308,183 | 2,584,400 
Jan. 19......| 126,034,520 | 29,598,783 | 8,067,570 | 89,688,696 | 121,218,732 | 2,166,000 
Jan. 26......| 128,935,153 | 28,968,941 | 7,920,298 | 87,386,046 | 123,070,984 | 5,751,300 
Feb. 2...... 121,907,024 | 31,054,509 | 8,099,376 | 87,879,748 | 129,188,525 | 4,328,000 
Feb. 9......| 120,368,050 | 84,655,645 | 8,361,305 | 88,988,631,| 121,525,631 | 3,664,900 
Feb. 16...... 119,880,371 | 37,119,000 | 8,273,840 | 91,547,158 | 111,387,663 | 3,356,000 
Feb. 23......| 119,236,290 | 38,044,299 | 8,128,792 | 91,628,626 | 118,149,167 | 3,336,700 
Mh 2...... 121,893,963 | 34,480,407 | 8,290,755 | 89,635,298 | 126,728'832 | 9,166,030 
Mch 9......| 122,705,094 | 83,899,768 | 8,585,733 | 88,711,448 | 129,303,550 | 7,524,000 
M’ch 16...... 122,609,925 | 86,219,676 | 8,392,347 | 90,520,779 | 119,500,573 | 6,720,000 
M’ch 28..:... 120,750,455 | 39,480,784 | 8,345,011 | 91,940,223 | 120,133,015 | 6,240,510 
Meh 380...... 120,953,165 | 41,408,308 | 8,434,344 | 93,611,898 | 119,040,819 | 6,092,841 
April 6......| 122,113,496 | 41,705,558 | 8,930,141 | 94,859,810-| 193.277,671 | 8,486,494 
April 13...... 123,108,885 | 41,764,748 | 8,801,429 | 96,626,078 | 134,284'307 | 10,441,278 
April20......} 124,701,259 | 40,620,720 | 8,895,057 | 97,804,762 | 124,020,087 | 11,058,653 
April27......} 124,817,154 | 88,991,683 | 8,840,476 | 96,788,759 | 106,948,819 | 10,773,106 
May 4......| 124,610,166 | 38,054,254 | 9,296,399 | 94,977,381 | 106,413,316 | 9,761,752 
May 11...... 123,132,298 | 88,801,545 | 9,304,241 | 94,879,967 | 104,163,420 | 8,588,902 
May 18......| 120,007,806 | 39,587,980 | 9,061,131 | 93,179,526 | 98,102/519 | "7,867,542 
May 25...... 118,141,356 | 89,622,791 | 8,793,882 | 91,334,877 | 94,155,277 | 6,886,003 
June 1......| 118,290,181 | 87,502,402 | 8,683,780 | 90,197,459 | gs8,847/249 | 11,468,789 
June 8...... 117,509,075 | 36,837,025 | 8,963,007 | 87,656,760 | 95,465,614 | 10,753,608 
June 15......| 115,494,821 | 38,280,211 | 8,707,318 | 87,992,791 | 86,467,176 | 9,488,884 
June 22......| 113,667,640 | 39,480,189 | 8,444,830 | 87,602,343 | 88,183,062 | 8,004,656 
June 29...... 112,404,012 | 42,078,011 | 81338,559 | 88,721,752 | 83,279,416 | 6,094,288 
July 6......| 112,134,668 | 45,630,025 | 8,862,799 | 90,579,753 | 88,313,230 | 4,616,620 
July 13...... 112,445,542 | 45,016,836 | 8,499,699 | 91,805,987 | 86,393,087 | 7,055,543 
July 20......| 112,086,108 | 46,602,295 | 8,354,192 | 93,298,195 | 96,566,821 | 6,573,198 
July 27......| 112,311,832 | 46,900,721 | 8,324,368 | 93,687,933 | 85,965,067 | 7,359,272 
Ang. 8...... 111,719,111 | 46,296,181 | 8,585,574 | 99,299384 | 81,415,595 | 6,738,059 
Ang. 10......| 109,983,942 | 48,630,116 | 8,780,482 | 92,016,057 | 80,417,382 | 5,629,641 
Ang. 17...... 108,717,434 | 49,733,990 | 8,521,496 | 99,046,308 | 80,172,670 | 4,380,239 
Ang. 24...... 137,668,938 | 47,119,481 | 8,489,714 | 118,456,307 | 82,946,028 | 6,993,296 
Ang. 81......| 141,081,474 | 45,098,113 | 8,440,155 | 120,486,010 | 83,446,771 | 8,851,608 
Sept. 7......| 139,158,230 | 41,887,230 | 8,890,581 | 114,091,061 | 89,058,896 | 13,094,909 
Sept. 14...... 136,565,624 | 37,529,412 | 8,792,620 | 106,760,876 | 95,611,078 | 14,293,222 

pe oh. 22 130,192,258 | 36,805,177 | 8,707,693 | 99,316,831 | 97,104,420 | 15,541,307 
Sept. 28......| 126,128,826 | 88,193,552 | 8,638,780 | 96,551,898 | 85,685,514 | 13,103,484 
Oct. 5......| 148,545,488 | 89,809,901 | 8,884,056 | 120,607,549 | 110,687,377 | 10,629,098 
Oct. 12...... 156,318,914 | 41,139,606 | 8,733,090 | 129,188,487 | 113,981,352 | 10,802,803 
Oct. 19... .:. 151,828,438 | 49,989,884 | 8,585,673 | 126,433,063 | 129 803,544 | 9,508,649 
Oct. 26...... 147,268,646 | 42,960,616 | 8,415,643 | 121,716,954 | 111,175,926 | 7,330,768 
Nov. 2...... 144,021,020 | 41,271,080 | 8,571,946 | 117,933,529 | 113,762,469 | 9,082,835 
Nov. 9...... 140,627,660 | 41,213,998 | 8,948,897 | 113,425,895 | 116,656,518 | 7,820,914 
Noy. 16...... 137,308,635 41,461,833 | 8,798,675 | 110,214,604 117,541,065 | 7,386,266 
Mov, 28.5. 158,460,376 | 41,609,063 8,605,895 | 134,359,854 | 121,633,410 | 7,945,939 
Nov. 30......| 162,790,302 | 41,607,558 | 8,537,176 | 136,804,548 | 104°673,805 | 6,961,127 
Dec. 7......| 159,793,593 | 42,818,610 | 8,826,700 | 133,618,787 | 119,999,820 | 6,688,370 
Dec, 14...... 157,647,702 | 89,435,478 | 8,590,764 | 129,379,545 | 114.702.3856 | 7,776,661 
Dec. 21...... 155,784,230 | 36,813,369 | 8,559,361 | 124,897,534 | 195'306,344 | 2,765,479 
pO. 28) soe 154,756,318 | 29,357,712 8,439,363 ' 116,471,931 91,147,587 ' 4,016,255 


eg had passed a law authorizing a loan of 
50,000,000 in 6 per cent. 20 years’ stock, or 
three-year bonds at 73, per cent. per annum 
interest, or in notes to be 

circulate as money to the extent of $50,000,000, 
of denominations of not less than $5. The 
-banks of the three cities, after various consulta- 


issued on demand, to 


tions, agreed to take $50,000,000 of the three- 
year 7,5, bonds, not as an absolute purchase but 
to re-sell to the public; to have the privilege 
of taking $50,000,000 more Oct. 15, and a 
third amount of $50,000,000 Dec. 1—the Sec- 
retary in the mean time to appeal to the people, 
and open agencies for the sale of the notes on 


64 BANKS, U. S. 
BOSTON. 
42 BANKs—OAPITAL, JANUARY, 1859, $35,125,438 ; Junz, 1861, $38,231,700. 

1861. Loans. Specie, Circulation, Deposits, | Due to Banks.| pe ‘rom 
Jan. 5......| $62,025,784 | $4,204,610 | $7,082,018 | $18,719,190 | $7,668,862 |$8,3'71,304 
cL CO 62,720,067 | 4,199,155 | 6,825,325 | 18,429,650 | 8,082,942 | 7,605,680. 
Tank 1495 co 63,275,167 | 4,425,956 | 6,706,045 | 18,366,511 | 8,346 141 | 7,094,438 
Yan. 88. 2 63,237,796 | 4,532,019 | 6,374,476 | 18,185,128 | 8,477,840 | 6/714,099 
Feb. 2... 25. 63,264,318 | 4,629,068 | 6,247,643 | 18,184,009 | 8,485,680 | 6,563,176 
Feb. Owe es 63,484,332 4,573,614 6,387,552 18,074,898 8,318,692 | 6,299,117 
Fob. 16...... 63,118,532 | 4,651,803 | 6,216,299 | 17,795,444 | 8.312101 | 6,791,101 
Feb. 28...... 62,765,088 | 4,788,981 | 6,384,383 | 17,838,065 | 8,451,989 | 6,829,815 
Mar, 2...... 62,725,101 | 4,781,291 | 6,872,201 | 17,981,201 | 8,111,201 | 6,921,107 
Mar. 9...... 62,649,600 | 4,836,600 | 6,345,600 | 18,132,000 | 7,978,000 | 7,089,600 
Mar. 16...... 69,511,727 | 5,367,722 | 6,166,253 | 18,196,084 | 8,269,601 | 6,550,262 
Mar. 28...... 62,359,929 | 6,601,871 | 6,059,548 | 17,811,827 | 8,611,882 | 6,450,362 
Mar. 30...... 62,666,800 | 5,605,400 | 6,108,600 | 18,629,000 | 8,845,500 | 7,269,900 
Apr. 6...... 62,861,820 | 5,809,495 | 6,996,996 | 19,918,855 | 9,198,022 | 8.596,667 
Apr. 18...... 62,734,600 | 5,875,600 | 6,900,500 | 19,697,500 | 9,883,000 | 8,167,000 
Apr. 20... ... 62,396,500 | 5,780,700 | 6,738,000 | 19,440,700 | 9,482,000 | 8,210,500 
‘Apr. 27.00.06 61,807,897 | 5,638,790 | 6,610,860 | 18,571,856 | 9,640,246 | 8,181,220 
rene’ ames 61,884,400 | 5,832,000 | 6,875,000 | 18,846,700 | 9,223,000 | 8,168,400 
May ll.s....| 61,156,500 | 5,997,800 | 6,746,000 | 18809,600 | 8,660,000 | 7,625,600 
May 18...... 61,206,000 | 6,172,800 | 6,746,000 | 18,646,600 | 8,381,000 | 7,299,800 
May 25...... 60,525,000 | 6,402,700 | 6,280,800 | 18,586,000 | 8,300,800 | 7,144,500 
Iuowh,aesc 60,213,500 | 6,461,800 | 6,139,700 | 18,586,800 | 8,206,000 | 7,185,800 
June 8...... 60,625,800 | 6,013,800 | 6,460,800 | 18,204,500 | 8,093,000 | 7,198,000 
June 15...... 60,074,100 | 5,483,700 | 6,452,500 | 18,293,000 | 8,000,000 | 7,208,000 
June 22...... 60,180,500 | 5,881,000 | 6,329,800 | 18,240,300 | 7,758,600 | 7,428,000 
June 29...... 60,095,675 | 5874353 | 6,106,524 | 18264.875 | 7,609,614 | 7,098,610 
July 6...... 60,251,122 | 6,090,012 | 6,881,142 | 18,521,267 | 7,965,908 | 8,178,089 
July 18...... 60,324993 | 6,895,797 | 6,607,102 | 18,267,317 | 8,173,718 | 7,627,458 
July 20...... 60,252,940 | 6,662,661 | 6,785,623 | 18,541,111 | 8,530,619 | 8,071,750 
July 27......| 60,276,822 | 6,598,420 | 6,804,588 | 17,968'853 | 8,324,698 | 7,013,454 
Aug. 8...... 61,268,745 | 6,199,104 | 6,381,199 | 18,111,086 | 8,423,709 | 6,553,756 
Aug. 10...... 61,138,351 | 6,412,156 | 6,450,874 | 18,044,728 | 8,558,647 | 6,606,025 
Aug. 17...... 60,898,110 | 6,665,929 | 6,366,466 | 18,235,061 | 8,523,538 | 6,801,296 
Aug. 24...... 61,775,707 | 6,734,496 | 6,153,973 | 19,5051417 | 8,376,735 | 6,870,252 
‘Aug. 81...... 64°530,296 | 6,434053 | 6,160,153 | 22'396,635 | 8,459,272 | 7,497,482 
Sept. 7.0... 64,341,908 | 7,078,145 | 6,500,854 | 29,661,619 | 7,916,574 | 7,369,914 
Sept.14...... 64.292.097 | 6,670,849 | 6,445;849 | 22,161.956 | 8,011,214 | 7,171,901 
Sept. 98...... 62,262,798 | 5,719,294 | 6,838,929 | 20,042,678 | 7,848,290 | 7,634,684 
Ook, FS cs 63,684,238 | 6,415,856 | 6,707,701 | 93,171,040 | 7.991.759 | 8,594,042 
Ook MR tak 65,568,464 | 7,153,886 | 6,749,511 | 25,460,093 | 8,300,750 | 8,600,928 
Oct. 19...... 65,058,662 | 7,002,863 | 6,558,701.| 25,541.941 | 7,896,697 | 8,432,453 
Oct, 2665.2... 64,375,312 7,241,187 6,341,922 25,082,618 8,101,298 | 8,310,207 
Noy. 2......| 67,528,747 | 7028,007 | 6.214.166 | 24,760,568 | 7,801,204 | 8,191,200 
Nov. 9..... 63,314,343 | 7312999 | 6,572,711 | 24,351,931 | 7,991,201 | 8,001,207 
Nov. 16...... 65,201,208 | 7,491,201 | 6,351,001 | 25,291,381 | 8,214,207 | 7,921,300 
Nov. 23...... 66,301,204 | 7,598,307 | 6,111,901 | 26,702,991 | 8,181,901 | 7,859,781 
Nov. 80..... 66,949;582 7,741,059 6,002,583 27,885,864 8,854,310 7,655,201 
Bak 0. sas. 66,169,153 | 8,457,298 | 6.324616 | 27,758,007 | 8,601,211 | 7,721,301 
Dee. 144 cee0 65,988,009 9,687,279 6,284,162 27,829,682 8,918,518 | 7,812,810 
Daa, $0 65,618,112 | 10,089,412 | 6.119.201 | 28,060,201 8,435,600 | 7,246,121 
Dec. 28......| 65,645,851 | 9,038,782 | 6,057,500 | 27,626,288 8,821,702 | 7,171,004 


account of the banks. 


The bonds were to draw 
interest from Aug. 19, and the Secretary to 
draw for the money no faster than he wanted 
it. The amount to be divided among the banks 
of the three cities according to their capitals; 
New York $30,000,000, Boston, $15,000,000, 


and Philadelphia $5,000,000. Boston subse- 


quently refused to take more than the propor- 
tion of $10,000,000, and New York therefore 
took $35,000,000. Accordingly, the bank re- 
turns of Aug. 24 show the increase of the loans 
to the Government, and the corresponding in- 
crease of deposits against which the Depart- 
ment drew, at the rate of about 10 per cent. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

19 Bangss—CapiTat, SepremBer, 1861, $11,811,485. 
1861. Loans. Specie, Circulation. Deposits. Due Banks. 
Jan. 5..eseeee-..| $26,891,280 | $4,020,266 | $2,689,812 | $15,261,995 | $3,593,785 
rh ee 26,555,986 | 4,151,824 | 2.694.217 | 15,001,591 | 3,464,167 
Janbei30s v..--5>-.» 26,179,478 | 4,263,105 | 2,754,315 | 14,750,382 | 3,416,299 
Jenin WB ve «+ “727] 95,899,265 | 4,443,781 | 2,787,638 | 14,891,200 | 3,143,795 
Wile, Oeseei wna. 25,801,981 | 4,588,054 | 2,778,318 | 15,295,453 | 92,699,627 
Webs 116s. 5. .-0c0'. 25,844.076 | 4,831,496 | 2,809,865 | 14904783 | 2.864.874 
Mater Mla. 5. <ivcce 95,146,864 | 4,901,704 | 2,795,113 | 14,335,806 | 2'873,996 
March 2.......0.0. 95,085,310 | 5,006,938 | 2,811,491 | 14868,736 | 92,811,491 
March-9........... 24,626,583 | 5,295,314 | 2,396,492 | 14.501,214 | 9,788,978 
March 16...........| 24,697,504 | 5,533,820 | 2,802,414 | 15,018,566 | 927897,500 
March 23........... 24,603,908 | 6,059,320 | 2,764,090 | 15,464,754 | 9,776,645 
March 30...........| 24,973,496 | 5,200,068 | 2,811,963 | 15,800,147 | 3,010,776 
April 6......... ‘{| gn'413:186 | 6,452,093 | 3,070,220 | 16,006,115 | 3,135,784 
April 18......... <2] 95:415,942 | 6,675,122 | 2,820,813 | 16,458,833 | 3,543,153 
April 20........+- "| 95,809,955 | 6,796,011 | 2,641,055 | 16,633,231 | 3,339,073 
April 27.......0-.. 25,296,942 | 6,250,187 | 2.546305 | 15,749,282 | 3,273,704 
Masai daten cis 172.) 95,438,065 | 5,898,802 | 2,716,602 | 15,671,997 | 3,107,893 
May 11......c....| 25,715,818 | 5,738,048 2,007,421 15,528,151 8,017,650 
Manat «ctisscc0-7 95,496,530 | 5,558,551 | 2.435, 2,798,670 
Mee 95,091,226 | 5,643,220 | 2.408518 | 15,410,522 | 2,554,385 
June 1.........-.| 24671294 | 5.718826 | 2'317,067 | 15,306,666 | 2,491,024 
Coy aes 77] 94'585,244 | 5,767,994 | 2.994.862 | 15,267,675 | 2.543.406 
PaRRE Bis cs occas 94999443 | 5.997.466 | 2,198,037 | 15,379,559 | 2,477,029 
June 22...........| 24,240,983. | 6,336,744 | 2,147,219 | 15,740,675 | 92,460,557 
June 29...........| 23,967,200 | 6,688,393 | 2101312 | 15,997,943 | 9'412'862 
Temes os. 5 << 0a7, « 94197173 | 6,956,112 | 2,190,035 | 15,851,994 | 9'610,189 
Bene O cms... exini 23,996,328 | 7,295,798 | 2154812 | 16,129:765 | 2°739,490 
July 20......... 11} 931949341 | 7.477.298 | 9198992 | 19,190,876 | 91881735 
July 27...........| 23,997,433 | 7,159,969 | 2,091,770 | 16,026,967 | 2'783'565 
et aa ....| 24,211,527 | 6,743,391 | 9.058574 | 15,941,861 | 9'719.489 
Aug. 10...........| 24,064,070 | 6796140 | 2074,009 | 15,568,094 | 2°767.679 
Bagenton 2.2.02. 24,011,084 6,765,120 2,076,857 15,885,898 2,886,426 
Aug. 94...........| 27,457.117 | 6.487.587 | 2,046,614 | 18917914 | 9'988.213 
‘koe ae vs .| 28,557,264 | 6,179,482 | 2,074,048 | 19,030,712 | 3,139,796 
Sephep ithe seis ouce 28,328,496 | 5,617,870 | 2,111,489 | 18,396,837 | 3,064,097 
Sept. 14.:........ :} 27,871,497 | 5,046,586 | 2148865 | 16,976,017 | 9,981,495 
Seplca®s doc swuaer. 97,459,472 | 4,697,284 | 2202773 | 16,498,788 | 3,060,448 
Sept. 98...........| 26,713,917 | 5,299,672 | 2,194491 | 16344113 | 3,105,779 
Oct ORES aialy 30,499,119 0,888,287 2,280,739 20,331,970 8,104,160 
“tnt SR 30,281.15 5,943.50 2.249731 | 20,929,981 | 2,900,474 
Oct. 19...........| 29,705,244 | 6,375,750 | 2,250,365 | 21,100,095 | 97887.338 
Oct. 26........... 28,805,509 | 6,544,683 | 9934549 | 920.326.3299 | 9,833,005 
Wi test. ....|. 98,431,735 | 7,764,779 | 2.972.063 | 920,350.941 | 2,778,936 
1p .| 27,871,443 | 6.917.769 | 2998181 | 20,032,613 | 2'937.484 
Novi, dikset sis Stes .| 27,629,734 | 7,066,809 | 2,996,499 | 19,591,141 | 1,393,695 
Nor ie ..| 29,498,481 | 7,407,108 | 2.934.594 | 99:960,001 | 1,233,931 
OV, 80.......0.00| 30,048,052 | 7,404,580 | 2.243.828 | 93,037,481 | 8.694951 
Dec. 7..-.-+ee.+-| 31,280,101 | 7,266,912 | 2,937,499 | 99,991,035 | 3,625,010 

>) ’ b] 9 ob] ? ] >] 

Dati Pcs. o> Ake 81,160,502 | 7,354,112 | 2,187,494 | 92,996,409 | 3.671.204 
Dec. 31.......00:. 30,991,101 | 6,248,101 | 2.093181 | 91,748,204 | 3.691.291 

b] >] ’ 
Dec, 28....--00.04 30,864,281 | 5,493,181 | 2,011,179 | 21,048,610 | 3,701,206 


per week. The loan, being offered to the public, 
went off slowly, and when the time to take the 
second instalment came round a large portion 
of the first remained on hand. The second 
$50,000,000 was, however, placed to the credit 
of the Government. When, however, the 1st 
of December approached, and the Government 
' 5 


wanted the third amount of $50,000,000, the 
banks began to hesitate. The three-year bonds 
did not sell, and they hoped, by changing the 
shape to 6 per cent. twenty years’ stock at a 
rate 89°32 per cent. equal to par for a 7 per 
cent. stock, to be able to sell some of it in 
Europe or England. Accordingly they took 
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$50,000,000 of the stoék, There remained 
then $100,000,000 of the authorized loan, but 
the Secretary had issued $25,000,000 in de- 
mand notes, and the banks claimed the right to 
take $50,000,000 more three-year bonds in Jan. 
if they should then elect todo so. In all this 
time there had been no steps taken to place 
the Government finances on a sound and per- 
manent footing; the arrangements with the 
banks were justly regarded as mere makeshifts, 
The institutions had advanced the money of 
their depositors for Government securities, in 
the hope of being able to get the money back 
by selling them to the public. The public had 
not purchased them, however, and they had 
depreciated on the hands of the banks, while 


capitalists stood aloof. The meeting of Con- 
gress was anxiously looked forward to for a 
means of relief. It was supposed that the an- 
nual report of the Secretary would present 
some practical and well-digested plan of finance 
that would restore confidence. When the doc- 
ument appeared, however, public expectation 
was disappointed at a moment when the great- 
est anxiety prevailed in respect to the relations 
with England, growing out of the capture of 
the Trent. The Secretary had no plan, a for- 
eign war threatened, and the banks were loaded 
with securities they could not sell. The effect 
of this state of things upon the banks is mani- 
fest in the following figures: 

The depositors made rapid drafts on thespecie, 


Dats, | Loans. Specie. Weekly Decrease, Deposits. | Weekly Decrease, 
DOG Teicha ee seat eee senatusedesenesss $159,793,953 $42,318,610 | .........- $188,618,787 | ..0+-00s% 

Oo TE vince nes cutay ens etadiveeeee capes 157,647,702 89,435,478 $2,883,132 129,379,060 $4,239,727 

oF) eaves n0drke ness tspeaearcdeisten ay 155,784,230 86,818,369 2,622,109 124,897,534 4,481,526 

We DB. sic ccc ce cbc veuincse pace nets ens 154,756,318 29,357,712 TA55,65T 116,471,981 8,425,603 
POD, 4 secs lilleec cclle tnwoseees busses 154,321,653 23,983,878 5,873,834 111,789,233 4,682,698 


which ran down $18,334,732 in four weeks, and 
the banks suspended Dec. 30. They were fol- 
lowed by those of other cities. The condition of 
the banks in respect to the loan was as follows: 


Sold to Balance 

Banxs oF Capital. Subscribed. the Public. in Bank. 
N. York..| $69,907,000 |$102,056,835 | $35,000,000 vi Ped 
Boston ..| 88,231,700 | 29,159,095 | 10,000,000 | 19,159,095 
Phila....| 11,811,485 | 14,579,548 5,000,000 | 9,579,548 
Total. .|$119,950,185 |$145,795,478 | $50,000,000 1$95,795,478 


When the number of banks in the city of 
New York began to multiply in the years 
1852-8, and from 81 soon reached 55 in num- 
ber, the labor of keeping the mutual accounts 
was immensely increased; it was requisite for 
each institution to keep as many as there were 
banks, and to settle daily. It became apparent 
that the work might be simplified, and the 
clearing-house system was adopted. By this 
each bank sends every morning to the clearing- 
house all the checks, drafts, and demands that 
it may have received the day previous in the 
course of business; all these are mutually ex- 
changed, and those institutions against which 
there are balances pay the amount. This was 
adopted in 1858, and has since been in success- 
ful operation. The banks of Boston and Phil- 
adelphia adopted subsequently the same plan. 
The settlement in balances was effected by each 
bank making a proportionate deposit of specie 
in a common fund, and receiving for it certifi- 
cates of convenient size, and these were used in 
the payment of balances. The amount of these 
clearings was annually as follows in New York: 


Clearings, Balances, 
is cis vcwuwee doeees Ie $5,750,455,987 06 $297,411,493 
DOO a Wa ecdstddeghebous 5,362,912,098 87 289,694,137 
ND ian ahd eau iolek a's 6,906,213,828 47 714,489 
MINUS os oo wes oc cbRee ss 8,333,226,718 06 865,318,901 
MOOS sees su aua cas Sven's 4,756,664,386 09 814,238,910 
LADO Ss a cies wiv 6p: ain dope 6,448,005,956 01 984, 
bb EA Spel 7,281,148,056 69 808,693,488 
WOOL pes abe vuede cave 5,915,742,758 05 858,383,944 
_ Total eight years..... $50,704,304,288 80 | $2,627,434,994 


These figures not only indicate the immense 
increase of transactions in a series of years, but 
show also the violent fluctuations which take 
place in business from year to year. The larg- 
est amount was in the year of panic 1857, and 
it fell off nearly one-half in the next year asa 
consequence of the panic. 

In November, 1860, the banks agreed to 
lodge with the clearing-house committee a por- 
tion of the loans, on which each was to re- 
ceive 75 per cent. of the amount in a “loan 
certificate” bearing 7 per cent. interest, which 
certificates were to be used in the payment of 
balances. When the institutions had taken the 
Government loan, the 7,3, Treasury notes were 
deposited for certificates, and subsequently 
when the demand notes of the Government 
became currency, the banks under the law of 
Congress deposited these with the assistant 
treasurer, and received 5 per cent certificates 
of deposits, which were used in place of the 
loan certificates, for the adjustment of clearing- 
house balances. 

While the growth of bank facilities had been 
very rapid at the East, it was for the most part 
actual capital to be loaned or advanced upon 
actual business paper, or such as represented 
commodities in transitu. The increase at the 
West, however, represented credits, and took 
the shape rather of circulation than loans. The 
basis of the circulation was Western and South- 
ern stocks, and they kept afloat as long as 
exchange remained in favor of the section. 
The political events changed the current of ex- 
change and greatly depreciated the value of the 
stocks held, which were as follows (p. 67) in 
three Western States. 

Such was the magnitude of free banking in 
three States only. The effect of the war panic 
was to drive the circulation in faster than the 
banks could redeem it, under which circum- 
stance it became the duty of the State officers 
to close up the banks and sell the securities. 
This was done at the moment the expedition 
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Total other 


States, 
222 banks. 


r 10 730 $1,397,181 |220,366,181 
n TRpIeSsT “Agsnes2 1160851 16,752,320 


to Fort Sumter, by making war inevitable, 
rnined the value of the securities, and prices 
fell heavily : Missouri, from 70 to 36; Tennes- 

ee, 78 te 34; Virginia, 78 to 40; Louisiana, 
80 to 51; N. Carolina, 80 to 44; Georgia, 100 
to 53; and other stocks to a greater or less ex- 
tent. It is no doubt the case that a large por- 
tion of the decline was due to the forced sales 
of the stocks, since it was the duty of the State 
officers to sell the stocks and redeem the circu- 
lation as far as the proceeds would do it. Itis 
a vice of the free banking system that it re- 
quires the sales of stock at the moment when 
. market is the least able to bear them. 
Hence, unless the margin is very large, the cir- 
‘ealation cannot be paid in full, At the close 
of the year the banks stood as follows: 


TOTAL. 
Illinois. | Wise'n. Indiana. |Jan. 1902 Jan. 1861. 


— 


Stocks...... 899,975 2,153,270) 1,370,036| 4,123,281 
Circulation. G9, 975 2158-27011 870086) Saas Ton 16 TOR aI 


In Mlineis the circulation of 3 of the closed 
banks was redeemed at par, and that of 57 at 
from 50 to 80 cents on the dollar. In Wiscon- 
sin 28 were redeemed at par, and others at 46 
to 80 cents on the dollar. The result has been 
sales of $16,251,090 of State stocks upon the 
Eastern market. throughout a year, during 
which the Government and the several States 
were also sellers of stocks for war purposes. 
This operation, originating in the war panic, 
inflicted a loss of nearly $5,000,000 upon the 
holders of notes in those three States. 

The State Bank of Indiana, an old chartered 
institution, did not d its payments. 

Most of the Southern banks had suspended 
soon after the election of Nov., 1860, and re- 
liable returns of their movements have not 
been received. 

New York.—March 15, a meeting of bank 
officers was held, and the resolution of non-in- 
tercourse adopted in Nov. against the Chemical 
Bank was rescinded. 

March 19, James M. Cook resigned as sn- 


1 
perintendent of the Banking Department at 
Albany. 

April 25, the banks of the city renewed the 


009 measure of pry specie a common fund, 


~ On the 11th of May the Bank of Albany, hav- 


000 
se. 10g lost a large portion of its capital in unau- 


thorized loans, suspended ; it was followed on 
the 18th by the Bank of the Capital and the 
Bank of the Interior; and on the 23d the Na- 
tional Bank suspended. In Noy. Mr. Van 
Alen, receiver of the Bank of Albany, paid a 
dividend of 46} per cent. on the liabilities of 
the bank. 

The bankers of Albany addressed a circular 
to the various banks in the State, to organize 
an association for the detection of counterfeit- 
ing; one means proposed was to offer a stand- 
ing reward of $250 for instrumentality in bring- 
ing counterfeiters to punishment. 

Vermont.—There were many applications 
for re-charters before the Legislature. 

Pennsyloania.—The banks of Pennsylvania 
had suspended Nov. 19, 1860, and in Jan., 1861, 
a bill was introduced into the Legislature to 
relieve the banks from the penalties incurred 
by that act. 

The auditor-general reported that the exact 
amount of relief notes issued at the general 
suspension in 1837 was $2,243,015; of these 
there were still outstanding $102,336. 

The Legislature discussed a bill requiring the 
banks west of the Alleghany Mountains to re- 
cng in Pittsburg, and those east, in Philadel- 
P. 

May 16, a bill was passed supplementary to 
the act fer equalizing the currency of the State. 
It required all banks to receive the notes of all 
other banks that had paid specie Noy. 19, and 
to pay theirs ont. The resumption of specie 
payments was fixed for Feb., 1862; the bank 
notes to be taken for taxes and tolls ; the banks 
were required to redeem in specie as much of 
their circulation as is required to meet the 
August interest of the State debt. 

Minnesota.—March 8, an act was passed al- 
lowing United States stocks, bearing not less 
than 5 per cent. to be taken as security for bank 
circulation. 

New Jersey.—The Legislature, which was in 
session in Jan., 1861, had bills before it for the 
creation of new banks. 

Wisconsin.—By the law the banks were ex- 
empted from paying specie until after Dec. In 
Sept. the bankers held a convention at Mill- 
waukie, and resolved to commence the redemp- 
tion of Wisconsin currency at that city and 
Madison, Oct. 15, thus anticipating the action 
of the Legislature. Some of the banks failed 
to comply with these resolutions, and in Nov. 
the convention again assembled and resolved 
that such banks as failed to resume, according 
to law, December 1, should be wound up. If 
it was found necessary to make a temporary 
reduction in the currency of the State, the 
bankers’ committee were authorized to make 
a requisition on the banks for the purpose. 
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Ilinois.—A bill was introduced into. the 
Legislature in Jan. to create a new banking 
system for the State. It was to consist of a 
mother bank at Springfield, with 30 branches 
in different parts of the State, on a specie basis. 
This plan was submitted to the people in Noy. 
and voted down by a large majority. 

The bank commissioners notified the auditor 
of the failure of 17 banks, and that they must 
be placed in liquidation. 

The Legislature passed a bill that no checks 
or paper of any kind payable at sight, should 
be allowed grace. All new banks were required 
to redeem their notes in Chicago or Springfield, 
at not more than 4} of 1 per cent. discount. 

Virginia.—The Governor in January sent a 
Message to the Legislature on the subject of 
the banks refusing to supply sufficient specie 
circulation to meet the July interest on the 
State debt in specie. The circulation of all the 
banks was stated at $9,476,355, and he ad- 
vised measures to compel them to furnish the 
required means; the banks, however, subse- 
quently met the requirement of the Governor. 
The Legislature legalized suspension until 
March 1st, 1862, on condition of their furnish- 
ing specie funds, $1,024,440, to meet the inter- 
est of the State debt, and $1,284,567 for the 
January interest. 

April 18, the city of Richmond issued small 
notes, and a great many corporations, towns, 
and villages pursued the same course, 

Louisiana.—The Board of Currency, in Jan- 
uary, urged upon the Legislature the propriety 
of suppressing all notes under $10. This pro- 
posal was approved by the Governor in his 
Messsage to the Assembly. 

Kentucky.—There were various schemes be- 
fore the Legislature to increase the bank cap- 
ital of the State. One, by Senator Andrew 
Johnson, proposed to the State to start a bank, 
“ the State Bank,” with a capital of $15,000,000, 
to be made up from stock owned by the State 
in existing banks, the issues from $1 to $100. 
The profits to go to increase the capital until 
the fifteen millions should be paid. The bank 
to keep 33 per cent. of the circulation on hand, 
and if, by any cause, the amount should fall 
below, the institution might suspend payments 
until the quota is recovered. 

S. Carolina.—The State Bank issued notice 
that the bonds of the State authorized for the 
war of independence, were ready for sale by 
the institution. ‘ 

Missowri.—-Governor Jackson, in March, signed 
the bill legalizing suspension of the Missouri 
banks, and made some important changes in 
the banking law. 

August 16, the 11 banks of St. Louis made 
a loan of $250,000 on behalf of the Federal 
Government. .. 

Ohio.—May, a petition to the Legislature to 
legalize suspension was reported against unani- 
mously in the Senate Committee. The Board 
of Control of the State Bank agreed to take 
$300,000 of the war loan at par. 


BAUR. 


Massachusetts.—April 18, the Boston banks 
addressed the Governor of the State offering 10 
per cent, of their capital in aid of the Com- 
monwealth. A law was passed, to take effect 
June 1, 1861, requiring all banks out of Boston 
to keep on hand 15 per cent. of their circula- 
tion, and deposit balances due a bank in specie 
in Boston and New York shall be deemed 
specie after July in each succeeding year; each 
bank is to add 1 per cent. to its specie, until 
the aggregate reaches 20 per cent. of the cir- 
culation and deposits. 

Georgia.—The Bank Convention met at At- 
lanta, June 8d, and recommended to all banks 
to receive as currency the Treasury notes of 
the Oonfederacy, and to advance their own 
notes to the Treasury until the Treasury notes 
could be prepared. The convention adjourned 
to meet at Richmond, July 24, when they 
passed resolutions to support the Govern- 
ment. 

BARBOURSVILLE, the county seat of Ca- 
bell County, in the extreme west of Virginia, 
situated on the Guyandotte River, a tributary 
of the Ohio, was the scene of a brilliant skir- 
mish on the 13th July, 1861, which resulted in 
the expulsion of the Confederate forces from 
the village. Five companies of Colonel Wood- 
ruff’s Regiment, belonging to General Cox’s 
division of Federal troops on the Great Kana- 
wha River, started at midnight, on the 12th, 
from their camp, and marched silently but 
rapidly upon Barboursyille, which, however, 
they did not reach till two hours after sunrise. 
On coming in sight of the town they found the 
Confederate troops drawn up in order of battle, 
in a very strong, and apparently imaccessible 
position, commanding their route for two miles. 
Between them and the Federal troops was a 
covered bridge, which must be crossed, and 
which was commanded by the enemy’s cannon. 
The Federal troops entered the bridge at double- 
quick-step, but found that the planks had been 
removed from the farther end, and after a mo- 
ment’s delay, were compelled to cross itin single 
file on the string pieces, subjected to a galling 
fire. Though necessarily disordered by this 
movement, they rallied at once, and under a suc- 
cession of volleys from the Confederate troops, 
charged bayonets up the precipitous side of the 
hill, pulling themselves up by the bushes and 
jutting turf, and rushed, yelling at the top of 
their voices, upon the enemy, who fled panic- 
stricken, without attempting any further resist- 
ance. The Federal forces occupied the town 
at once, and fired upon the retreating foe, 
wounding one or two, but were too much ex- 
hausted to pursue them. 

BAUR, Ferpinanp CaristiAn, a German pro- 
fessor of theology, born June 21, 1792, at Tu- 
bingen, died in the same city Jan. 4, 1861. He 
became professor ordinarius of evangelical the- 
ology at Tubingen in 1826. He early distin- 
guished himself as a theological writer, and 
was regarded as the founder of the Tubingen 
school of theology, a modified rationalism. 
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His eloquence and power of vivid illustration 
attracted numerous pupils to his lectures, and 
many of the eminent scholars of Germany em- 
braced his views—among them, Zeller, Schweg- 
ler, Korblin, and others. He was a voluminous 
writer on theological topics, and many of his 
treatises give evidence of profound research and 
thorough appreciation of the subjects which he 
discusses. His “Historical Manual of Christian 

” published in 1847, is regarded as a 
work of great value, and his investigations of 
Gnosticism threw much light on the history of 
that early heresy. At the close of his career 
he is said to have expressed regret that his 
teachings should have led so many of his pupils 
into what he then ed as error. 

BEALINGTON. A small village at the foot 
of Laurel Hill, near Beverly, Randolph County, 
in Western Virginia, where a severe skirmi 
took place on the 8th of July, between a de- 
tachment of the 14th Ohio and 9th Indiana 
regiments and the Georgia 3d, one of the fin- 
est regiments in the Confederate service, num- 
bering 1,260, and supported by portions of sey- 
eral Kentucky and Tennessee regiments. 

The Confederate troops, a considerable por- 
tion of whom were cavalry, advanced from a 
wood near their camp, to attack the Federal 
force, when their progress was arrested by a 
sharp volley from the latter. They rallied, 
and put forward their cavalry toc upon the 
Unionists, when Colonel Barrett’s (Ohio) bat- 
tery threw a couple of shells into the midst of 
the troop with such effect that they retreated 
into the wood; the Federal skirmishers pur- 
sued, and the battery shelled the woods till the 
Confederate force broke and fied, and could not 
be rallied, and the Federal troops advanced and 
occupied their camp. The Union loss in the en- 

t was 2 killed and 6 wounded; the Con- 
loss, 20 killed and 40 wounded. 

BEAUFORT. (See Sr. Herena Parisn.) 

BENNETT'S MILLS. At this small village, 
in Dent Co., Missouri, a small body of the Dent 
Go. Home Guard having their head-quarters 
there, and numbering only 38 men, were at- 
tacked about the dawn of day, Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept. 1, by a body of 350 Confederate 
belonging to Schnabel’s regiment. The 
Confederates advanced stealthily in two divi- 
sions, having first picketed their horses on the 

road, and crept around the pickets, and 
had nearly reached the camp before the alarm 
was given. The little band of Home Guards, 
taken by surprise, caught up their guns and re- 
sisted bravely for half an hour, driving the 
Confederate troops back at’ their first rush up 
the ravine. At length, finding themselves in 
danger of being overpowered by the greatly 
superior force of the enemy, they retreated 
under the order of Sergeant Bay, the highest 
officer left, and escaped up another ravine. 
The Confederates did not pursue them. The 
6 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was not ascertained, but their 
killed and wounded filled a large Michigan 
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wagon which they seized, and in which they 
carried them from the field. 

BEVERLY, the county seat of Randolph 
County, Western Virginia, a considerable vil- 
lage, situated east of Laurel Hill, on an affluent 
of the east fork of Monongahela River. On the 
12th July, Gen. McClellan, then in command in 
Western Virginia, and having his head-quarters 
at this place, received propositions of surren- 
der from Col. Pegram, commanding the Con- 
federate force in Tygart’s Valley, six miles dis- 
tant, which force Gen. McO. had been pursui 
for some days. The following was the corre- 
spondence preceding the surrender : 

Nzar Tyesrt's VALLEY x Mries PRO: 


quence of the retreat of Garnett and the jaded 
and reduced condition of my command, most of them 
having been without food for two days, concluded, 
with the concurrence of a majority of my captains and 
field officers, to surrender my command to you to- 
morrow as prisoners of war. -I have only to add, I 
trust they will only receive at your hands such treat- 
ment as has been invariably shown to the Northern 
prisoners by South. ee 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 
7 JOHN 


EGRAM,  . 
Lieut.-Col. P. A. C. S. Comd’g. 
To this letter Gen. McClellan replied by his 
aid, Lieut. Williams, U. 8S. A., as follows: 


Heap-quarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, i 
Brvexz.y, Va., July 13, 1861. 


peasastss He gaia styling himself Lieutenant-Colonel 

Sm: Your communication, dated yesterday, pro- 
poe Oe surrender as prisoners of war of the force 
assembled under your command, has been delivered 
tome. As commander of this department, I will re- 
ceive you and them with the kindness due to prisoners 
of war, but it is not in my power torelieve you or them 
from any liabilities incurred by taking arms against 
the nage States. ’ 

am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
bah GEO. B. McCLELLAN 


Maj.-Gen. U. S. A., Comd’g Department. 

The number of prisoners thus surrendered 
was about 600. 

BINGHAM, Krvstrey §., an American states- 
man, born in Camillus, Onondaga Oo., New 
York, Dec. 16, 1808, died at Green Oak, Living- 
ston Co., Michigan, Oct. 5, 1861. He received 
a good academic education in his native State, 
and was placed at an early age in a lawyer’s 
office, where he served as clerk for three 
years. In 1833 he emigrated to Michigan and 
settled upon a farm. In 1837 he was elected 
to the Michigan Legislature, and continued for 
five years a member of that body, and subse- 
quently for three years was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the State. In 
1849 he was elected a Representative in Con- 
gress, and served during the 30th Congress on 
the Committee of Commerce. In 1854 he was 
elected Governor of the State, and retained in 
that position till 1859, when he was chosen 
United States Senator, which office he held at 
the time of his decease. Mr. Bingham was an 
able and judicious legislator, a patriot, and an 
estimable man. 
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BLOCKADE. This closing of a port of an en- 
emy to all commerce, which has been defined 
by some writers as the conquest by a belliger- 
ent of the naval territory of his enemy around 
the place or port which he wishes to close to 
commerce, was reduced to precision by the Con- 
gress of Paris. That body, consisting of the 
representatives of the principal powers of Eu- 
rope, after discussion, pledged their Govern- 
ments to observe this principle relative to 
blockades : “ Blockades, in order to be binding, 
must be effective; that is to say, maintained by 
forces sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy.” This principle first be- 
came a part of maritime law in the war declared 
by Great Britain and France against Russia in 
1854, 

In a declaration relative to neutral rights, 
concerted between the cabinets of Paris and 
London, and officially published on the 29th of 
March, 1854, they proclaimed their rights, as 
powerful belligerents, to prevent neutrals from 
violating every effective blockade which should 
be maintained by a sufficient force before the 
forts, harbors, and coasts of an enemy. So far 
as regards the manner of conducting the block- 
ade, it was determined as follows: ‘ Every 
blockade, to be respected, should be effective,” 
etc. The violation of the blockade consisted as 
well in an attempt to enter the port as in an at- 
tempt to go out from the same, after the dec- 
laration of the blockade, except, in the latter 
case, that this should not embrace a vessel light 
or loaded before the blockade, in the interval 
fixed by the commander of the blockading 
squadron—an interval which should always be 
sufficient to protect, in good faith, the interests 
of navigation and commerce. Besides, a block- 
ade was not to be considered as known by a 
vessel approaching the blockaded port, until a 
special notice thereof had been inscribed upon 
the vessel’s register or papers by one of the 
vessels forming the blockade. The consequences 
of this agreement between the two cabinets 
were, that any point of an enemy’s territory 
could be blockaded ; that a notice of the block- 
ade should be given to each neutral vessel at- 
tempting to enter a blockaded port, although 
her Government should have been previously 
formally notified thereof; and that every block- 
ade should be maintained with sufficient force. 
Thus paper or cabinet blockades were sup- 
pressed. Theseconsisted in a simple diplomatic 
notice, declaring that such or such a place was 
blockaded. 

This form of blockade was first introduced 
by Holland as far back as 1584. For the last 
one hundred and fifty years that she has enjoyed 
the first rank at sea, Great Britain has followed 
the same system, but developing it for her own 
benefit, so that, whenever she happened to be 
at war, the position of neutral nations became 
more precarious than that of the enemy himself. 
The right of blockade had also received exten- 
sion in complete opposition to the most fun- 
damental principles of international law. 
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In her wars with Napoleon L, the whole 
French coast was declared under blockade by 
Great Britain. 

The proclamation was notified to all the neu- 
tral nations, who thenceforth must abstain from 
any trade with the territory thus placed under 
interdict. Such is what has been described as 
the paper blockade. 

The proclamations of President Lincoln, de- 
claring the ports of the seceded States block- 
aded, were issued on the 19th and 27th of 
April. 

The Courts of Great Britain and France de- 
termined to assume a strict neutrality. The 
Queen issued her proclamation, and the Empe- 
ror also made a public notification thereof. As- 
suming this ground, both North and South - 
were regarded as belligerents, and treated as 
such. Hence it became the duty of those na- 
tions to respect the blockade, if it was cansist- 
ent with the principles promulgated by them 
in 1854, and subsequently ratified by the Euro- 
pean powers in 1856. 

In the case of Great Britain, letters were ad- 
dressed by merchants of Liverpool to Lord 
John Russell on the 29th of August and 4th of 
September, stating that they held it in‘contem- 
plation to fit out a number of vessels for the 
purpose of trading with the port of New Or- 
leans and other ports of the United States of 
America; and that, looking to the undisturbed 
state of friendly relations between her Majesty 
and the United States, they apprehended that 
British ships had a right, under the law of na- 
tions, upon the strict principle of reciprocity, 
to enter into and depart from the ports and 
harbors of the United States. 

They also asked and expressed the hope that 
these vessels would be protected by her Majes- 
ty’s cruisers; but that, if sueh protection, from 
reasons of State policy, should be withheld, they 
would be prepared to defend themselves as best 
they might in the pursuit of their legitimate 
trade, and that all parties hindering them in the 
same would become responsible for the eonse- 
quences, 

They contended that the blockade of certain 
ports of the United States, as against the ships 
of Great Britain, was an infringement of inter- 
national law, nugatory and unavailable, and 
claimed the protection of their Government, 
and at the same time asked permission to de- 
fend themselves in case of need. 

Lord John Russell, through his secretary, re- 
plied in these words: 

Understanding, from the tenor of your letters, that 
the ports to whic he! vessels are to proceed are ports 
which are or may be blockaded by the naval forces of 
the United States, Lord Russell directs me to warn you 
of the serious consequences which the measures con- 
templated, as stated in your letters, will entail on all 
concerned therein, and to inform you that her Majesty’s 
Government will not afford the slightest protection or 
countenance to the projected enterprise. 

The United States and the so-called Confederate 
States are engaged in a civil war, and her Majesty’s 
Government have recognized that state of things, and 
have taken up a position of neutrality between the 
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¢ontending parties. Under these circumstances, if an 
British tie a neutral, knowingly attempts te 
e 


break an effective blockade, she is liab Lobe gay and 
condemnation. If such ship defends ay force 
inst a nati vessel enforcin blockade, such 
oak generar ilippee nce ° dagen bead 
the ship and cargo to condemnation asa prize, and tho 
who commit the act to responsibility 
and severe treatment, according to the laws of war, the 
act of such persons being considered by the law and 
usage of nations as one of unjustifiable hostility. 
~ Tam to state that the general rule as to g by 
neutrals in time of war with belligerents is, that they 
may freely trade, but that they are bound to respect 
effective blockade, and if they carry contra- 
of war to either belligerent, they do so at the 
oe and condemnation by the other, if dis- 
cov 


In France, also, application was made to the 
Minister of Commerce, M. Rocher, for informa- 
tion. In reply, he states that he informed 
them, on the 5th of June, “of the principles 
of international law which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment desired to establish, in the war that 
has broken out between the North and the 
South of the United States.” He then adds: 
“T consider it my duty to lay before you some 
explanations, agreed ee with the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, and which make known the 
limitations within which commerce has a right 
to reckon on the protection of the Imperial 
Government.” 

In these explanations he thus expresses that 
which must be regarded as the views of the 
French Government at this time : 


The admission by all the Powers of this principle, 
that the blockade, to be obligatory, must be effective, 
has remedied the abuse which formerly sprung from 
‘the right of re from points that were 
declared blockaded. effectiveness of the blockade 


exposure in danger, the r 

pci cece a sy to him it may be, to res’ 
the blockade. 

being treated as an enemy by the belligerent with re- 
spect to whom he has deviated from the duties of neu- 


ty. 

Another error of the claimants is to believe that the 
blockade does not exist until it is notified diplomati- 
cally, and that it does not apply to neutral vessels that 
have quitted their country previously to the notifica- 
tion. A blockade is obligatory from the moment that 
it is effectively established; being the material result 
of a material fact, it commences with the real invest- 
ment of the place, continues so long as that invest- 
ment one tay be ceases with it. 

It matters little that neutrals are ignorant of the 
place, the belligerent has the teckt to farbid sts orn 

ace, e right to forbid its en- 
trance. The general usage is doubtless for a govern- 
ment to inform other governments of the measures of 
blockade to which it recourse; but this notifica- 
ag es bay an cae gta dg prada 

y itself; it is only the announcing of an existing 
which would already produce its effects, It may some- 
times serve, it is true, to diminish the losses which 
neutrals may have to sustain in consequence of the state 
of war, Bb cease them from un ing useless 
commercial expeditions for places really blockaded; 
but it is evident, on the other hand, that if neutrals 
suspended or modified, according to this notification, 
their commercial operations, they would be 
‘to the danger of doing so inappropriately, in case the 
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blockade did not actually exist, or in case it had 
already closed at the time their expeditions might 
have arrived. 

It is by erroneously attributing to the diplomatic 
notices of blockade a value and a signification whic 
they have not in themselves, that it might be pretend- 
ed to exclude neutrals from an entire territory, the 
access to which could not in reality be interdicted; | 
and it is for the purpose of rendering these fictitious 
blockades entirely impossible that the ment has 
been entered into at present not to consider a neutral 
as entitled to notice of the existence of a blockade 
except at the blockaded pa themselves. This prac- 
tice, which leaves a belligerent the faculty of acting 
with all the Sy Spey often required by operations 
of war, which permits a military chief to blockade, ac- 
cording to necessity, places distant from his country 
before he has instructed his government of the fact, 
has this advan for the neutral, that it does not im- 
pose upon him obligations inevitably onerous, except, 
at least, under circ ces where he must inevit- 
ably submit to them. 

In the blockade of the Southern ports, neu- 
tral vessels were allowed fifteen days to leave 
port after the actual commencement of the 
blockade, whether such vessels were with or 
without cargoes. But it was declared that the 
law of blockade did not permit a vessel in a 
blockaded port to take on board cargo after the 
commencement of the blockade. 

For the views of the Government on the 
blockade of its own ports, see Dretomatic Cor- 
RESPONDENCE, Mr. Seward’s letter to Mr. Adams, 
dated July 21st. 

It was considered in London that an infallible 
test was furnished that the blockade was ef- 
fective, by the fact that cotton was 5d. per pound 
in New Orleans and 12d. per pound in Liverpool. 

Several minor questions arose in the courts 
of the United States out of this blockade, one 
or two of which are worthy of notice. 

The authority of the President to institute 
the blockade was denied, and it was insisted 
that this power, under the Constitution of the 
United States, could only be exercised by the 
The views of the Cir- 
cuit Court at Washington were that the 
President was commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and, as such, he was authorized to 
direct the movements of the naval and military 
forces, placed by law at his command, and to 
employ them in the manner he may deem most 
effectual to harass and conquer and subdue the 
enemy. 

As chief of the navy, nobody can doubt the 
right of its commander to order a fleet or a ship 
to capture an enemy’s vessel at sea, or to bom- 
bard a fortress on shore; and it is only another 
mode of assault and injury to the same enemy 
to shut up his harbors and close his trade by 
the same ship or fleet. The same weapons are 
used. The commander only varies the mode 
of attack. 

In cases of invasion by a foreign power, or 
insurrection at home, it is exclusively with the 
President to decide whether the exigencies for 
calling out the militia have arisen. These are 
political questions, determinable by the Execu- 
tive alone, and the Courts follow that branch 
of the Government. 
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The facts set forth in the President’s proclama- 
tion, with the assertion of the right of blockade, 
amount to a declaration that civil war exists, 

Blockade itself is a belligerent right, and can 
only legally have place in a state of war; and 
the notorious fact that immense armies are in 
- hostile array against each other in the Federal 
and Confederate States, the latter having or- 
ganized a Government and elected officers to 
administer it, attests the Executive declaration 
that civil war exists; which, if if must go on, 
can only be governed by the laws of war. 

The right to proceed against privateers, under 
the laws of the United States, as pirates, does 
not militate with these views. A sovereign 
nation, engaged in the duty of suppressing an 
insurrection of its citizens, may, with entire 
consistency, act in the twofold capacity of sov- 
ereign and belligerent, according to the several 
measures resorted to for the accomplishment 
of its purpose. By inflicting, through its agent 
the judiciary, the penalty which the law affixes 
to the capital crimes of treason and piracy, 
upon those who shall be found guilty of levying 
war against the nation, or of committing depre- 
dations upon its commerce, it acts in its capac- 
ity as a sovereign, and its courts are but enfore- 
ing its municipal regulations. By instituting a 
blockade of the ports of its rebellious subjects, 
and thereby interdicting their commercial in- 
tercourse with the world, and enforcing this 
measure by capturing its vessels and cargoes 
wheresoever found, and by capturing the ves- 
sels of all nations that shall violate or attempt 
to violate the blockade imposed, or shall sup- 
ply or attempt to supply them with any means 
whatever to enable them to continue their re- 
bellion, the nation is exercising the right of a 
belligerent, and its courts, in their adjudications 
upon the captures made in the enforcement of, 
this measure, are organized as courts of prize, 
governed by and administering the law of na- 
tions. 

The question was alse separately raised, 
whether the public disturbances existing, con- 
stituted a state of war under the law of nations. 
In the District Court of New York it was 
maintained that a state of war did exist, and, 
under the law of nations, the rights in a war 
waged by a Government to subdue an insur- 
rection or revolt of its own citizens or subjects, 
were the same in regard to neutral Powers as 
if hostilities were carried on between inde- 
pendent nations, and applied equally in cap- 
tures of property for municipal offences or as 
aces of war. It is sufficient to establish the 
egality of the blockade to show that the ports 
blockaded were under the power and use of the 
enemies of the United States. So far as their 
own acts could make them so, the insurgents 
who held these ports were as alien and foreign 
to the United States Government as if they had 
declared themselves citizens and subjects of 
various South American States. They thus 
made themselves avowed enemies of the United 
States, and were waging a war for the dis- 
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memberment of the nation and destruction of 
the Government. No pretension on their part, 
however, can change the intrinsic nature of 
things, and transform the residents of particn- 
lar States into any thing else than citizens and 
subjects of the United States. As such they 
were subordinate to its Constitution and laws, 
in regard to which there were no State lines, 
State sovereignty was a nonentity. The whole 
extent of the country was one nation and one 
Government. The outbreak in the Southern 
States, therefore, the Judge considered an open 
and flagrant act of civil war against the United 
States, ‘The President possessed full compe- 
tency, under the Constitution and existin 
laws, to call into service and employ the lead 
and naval forces of the United States to put 
down this rebellion, and had rightly the power 
to establish blockades of ports held by the in- 
surgent enemies, and enforce those blockades 
according to the law of nations.” 

A question was also raised, whether a citizen 
of the Confederate States, being also a citizen 
of the United States, had a right to come into 
a prize court and make claim to a vessel and 
cargo, and establish that the vessel was not at- 
tempting to run the blockade, This was de- 
nied on the ground, that the object of all hos- 
tilities was to cripple the resources of the op- 
posing party, whereas the return of the vessel 
to the owners in such case would be adding 
wealth to them, and thereby add to their pow- 
er to cripple the resources of the Government. 
(For Stonz Biooxang, sce CHARLESTON.) 

BOONE COURT HOUSE. At this little 
village, the capital of Boone Co., Virginia, on 
the Little Coal River, 245 miles west of Rich- 
mond, a skirmish took place on the ist of Sep- 
tember, between the Confederate and Federal 
troops, which resulted in the rout of the former, 
with a loss of 30 killed, a large number wound- 
ed, and forty taken prisoners. None of the 
Federal troops were killed, and but six wound- 
ed. The village was burned by the United 
States troops. 

BOSQUET, Pierre Francois Josern, a mar- 
shal of France, born at Mont de Marsan, in the 
department of Landes, France, Nov. 8, 1810, 
died at Pau, Feb. 4, 1861. Marshal Bosquet was 
educated at the Polytechnic schools of St. Oyr 
and Metz, and in 1884 sent as second lieuten- 
ant in the 10th Regiment of Artillery to Algeria. 
In that country he served in twenty campaigns, 
rising by successive promotions to the rank ef 
general of division. The Zouaves, or chassewrs 
d@ Afrique, that formidable corps which accom- 
plished so much in the Crimea and in the Ital- 
ian war, were first organized by him, in part 
from natives of Algeria, and instructed in a 
system of tactics which enabled them to cope 
successfully with the Arab and Berber bands 
of the mountains of Algeria. He returned to 
France in 1858. In the Crimean war he was 
placed in charge of the 2d division of infantry, 
in the “army of the Orient,” and Marshal St. 
Arnaud testified that his skill decided the bat- 
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tle of the Alma. At Inkermann he also ren- 
dered efficient service, for which he received 
the thanks of the British Parliament and high 
honors from the Sultan of Turkey. On the 
23d of February, 1855, he stormed the enemy’s 
works on one side of the harbor of Sebasto- 
pol. On the 5th of June he aided in storming 
the redoubts of the Mamelon Vert. In the 
charge on the Malakoff he was wounded by a 
shell and borne from ha pet as it was sup- 
posed, mortally woun is vigorous con- 
stitution, however, enabled him to rally, and 
regain ial, though never complete, health. 
He was chosen in 1856, on his return to France, 
Senator, and in March, 1857, Marshal of France. 
Queen Victoria bestowed on him the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath in 1855, in 
token of her appreciation of his abilities as a 
commander; and Napoleon III. gave him the 
order of the Legion of Honor the same year. 
No one of the marshals had so completely won 
the love of the French people, and it was with 
great sorrow that they learned in the Italian 
campaign that their favorite general was inca- 
pacitated by ill health for leading the army. 
BOWLING GREEN has been a flourishing 
town. It is the capital of Warren County, 
Kentucky, situated on the Barren River, an 
affluent of Green River, 145 miles southwest of 


_ Frankfort. Its situation is at the head of navi- 


gation. Steamboats of medium size make reg- 
ular Passages, in all stages of the water, hence 
to Louisville. Population in 1860, about 3,000. 
Tt was, in 1861, a point of much strategic impor- 
tance. Being at the junction of two Kentucky 
railroads which enter Tennessee, it possessed 
facilities for transportation to an almost un- 
limited extent, and could secure supplies to the 
full capacity of the Confederate States to spare. 
The approaches to the town can be commanded 
by a small force, as the railroad crosses a bridge 
over Barren River. General Buckner with a 
force of nearly ten thousand men occupied the 
town in September. ‘ 

It was his plan to march upon Louisville 
without delay, after breaking up the encamp- 
ment at Camp Boone, but he was delayed by 
the tearing up of a portion of the railroad track 
near Cave City, by which the train drawing a 
portion of his troops was thrown from the track. 

Subsequently, it became the head-quarters of 
a large Confederate army, assembled to defend 
the approach to Nashville. It was estimated, 
at one period, at 25,000 men. By the capture 
of Fort Henry, the flank of the army stationed 
here was turned, and they were forced to evac- 
uate the town. A large body of the troops, un- 
der General Buckner, retreated to Fort Donel- 
son, and were made prisoners on the surrender 
of that position in February, 1862. 

BRIGGS, Gzorez Nrxon, LL.D., an Amer- 
ican statesman and philanthropist, born in 
Adams, Mass., April 12, 1796, died at Pitts- 
field, Mass., Sept. 12, 1861. His father served 
under Stark and Allen at Bennington. At the 
age of 13, he was apprenticed to a hatter at 
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White Creek, N. Y., where he remained for 

two years, when an elder brother had him 

taken from the shop and sent him to an acad- 

emy for a year. Notwithstanding the death of 

this brother at the close of that year, young 

Briggs resolved to obtain a professional educa- 

tion, and at thé age of 16 commenced the study 

of law, which he prosecuted for 5 years, when 

he was admitted to the bar of Berkshire Co., 

and soon distinguished himself as an advocate, 

and in 1827, in the defence of a Stockbridge 

Indian, who was tried for murder at* Lenox, 

established his reputation as one of the ablest 

criminal lawyers in the State. In 1830 he was 

elected to Congress from the Berkshire dis- 
trict, and was reélected for six successive terms. 

Here he soon became known as an able and 

efficient legislator, and an eloquent and effective 

debater. In 1843 he was elected Governor of 

Massachusetts, and was continued in office by 

annual reélection till 1851. During his admin- 

istration, the murder of Dr. Parkman by Prof. 

Webster occurred, and the most extraordinary 
efforts were made to induce the Governor to 
extend the executive clemency to the wretched 
offender, either in the way of pardon or com- 
mutation of sentence. To a person of Gov. 

Briggs’ amiable disposition the trial was a se- 
vere one, but believing that the good of the 
community required the maintenance of the law 
and the execution of the offender, he was firm 
and refused to interpose. On his retirement 
from the gubernatorial office in 1851, Gov. 

Briggs was appointed one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, which office he con- 
tinued to fill till the reorganization of the 
Courts of the State in 1856. In 1861 he was 
appointed one of a commission to adjust the 
claims between the United States and New 

Granada; but his death, which was the result 
of the accidental discharge of a fowling piece, 
occurred before he had entered upon his duties 
in the commission. He had taken a deep in- 
terest in the great struggle upon which the na- 
tion had just entered, and one of his last public 

acts was the addressing a regiment of Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, of which his son was the 
commander. Gov. Briggs had taken through 

life an active ihterest in the religious and benev- 

olent enterprises of the age, and at the time 

of his death was president of the American 

Baptist Missionary Union, of the American 

Tract Society at Boston, the American Tem- 

perance Union, and the Massachusetts Sabbath 

School Union, and director in several other 

benevolent societies. 

BROWNING, Etizasern Barrett, an Eng- 
lish poetess, born in London in 1809, died at 
Florence, Italy, July 29, 1861. Her education 
was conducted mostly at home, her father be- 
ing a man of fortune and of high culture, and 
was of a more masculine character than is 
often bestowed on females. She early acquired 
a thorough familiarity with the writings of the 
Greek dramatists, which has had its influence 
in her subsequent writings. She also acquired 
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a critical knowledge of the Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages. She commenced writing, 
at an early age, her ‘‘ Essay on Mind, and other 
Poems,” appearing when she was but 17 years 
of age. In 1833 she published “ Prometheus 
Bound, and Miscellaneous Poems,” a volume 
displaying much genius, though the version of 
the Greek tragedy so little satisfied her that 
she subsequently replaced it by another and 
better one. In 1838 appeared “ The Seraphim 
and other Poems,” a work which gave her a 
high reputation, though at a period when lit- 
erary reputation was of but little value to her. 
About the time of its publication, the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the lungs had induced a 
critical state of her health, which was still 
farther impaired by the drowning of her eldest 
brother, who had accompanied her to Torquay 
for the benefit of the sea air. For several 
years she was confined to a darkened room, 
and for a long time her life seemed to hang 
quivering in the balance. On her partial re- 
covery from this condition, she renewed her 
literary efforts, and the first fruits of it were 
seen in a series of erudite and brilliant essays 
on the Greek Christian poets, published in the 
Athenzum; this was followed by the “ Drama 
of Exile,” ‘“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” ‘‘ The 
Cry of the Human,” ‘The Lost Bower,” &c. 
In 1844 a collection of her poems was published, 
and almost immediately reproduced in this 
country. In 1846 she married Robert Brown- 
ing, a poet of high reputation, and immediately 
after accompanied him to Pisa, subsequently re- 
moving to Florence, which was their perma- 
nent residence during the remainder of her 
life. Her works were republished with large 
additions in 1850, and in 1851 she gave to the 
public a new volume with the title of ‘Casa 
Guidi Windows,” which contains some of her 
best poems. In 1856 appeared her “ Aurora 
Leigh,” and in 1859 a volume of shorter poems; 
a posthumous collection of her later poems not 
previously gathered has been published the 
present year, (1862.) Her health had gradually 
declined, and her death was rather an exhaus- 
tion of the vital forces than a struggle. For a 
more full account of her works and a critical 
estimate of her writings, see New AmERIoAN 
Cyoxorepta, vol. 8, pp. 765, 766. 

BUCKHANNON, a town of Western Virgi- 
nia, the capital of Upshur Co., situated on the 
east fork of Monongahela River. On the Ist 
July, Brig.-Gen. Morris, commanding the Third 
and Fourth Ohio regiments, attacked a division 
of Confederate troops, under command of Gen. 
Henry A. Wise, at this place, and routed them 
completely ; killing, as was reported, 23, and 
taking 200 prisoners. Federal loss not stated, 
but small. 

BULL RUN, in the northeastern part of the 
State of Virginia, forms the boundary between 
Fairfax and Prince William counties, until it en- 
ters the Occoquan River, about fourteen miles 
from itsmouth. The Occoquan empties into the 
Potomac, about twenty-five miles below Wash- 
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ington. It is formed by the junction of Broad 
Run and Cedar Run, about one mile below 
Brentsville in Prince William Oounty, and some 
miles above the mouth of Bull Run. The dis- 
tance by railroad from Alexandria to Manassas 
Junction is twenty-seven miles. The route 
pursued by the Federal army from Arlington 
Heights to Centreville is nearly parallel with 
the railroad, and a few miles north of it. The 
distance from Manassas Junction to Bull Run 
where a battle took place, is about seven or 
eight miles; and the distance from the latter 
place to Centreville about three miles, The dis- 
tance from Centreville to Fairfax Court House 
is ten miles. The distance from Fairfax Court 
House to the Potomac is about twelve miles. 

The Confederate Government having adopt- 
ed the defensive policy as that upon which they 
should act, their first object was to prevent 
an advance of any Federal force into Virginia. 
Early in the month of May, troops were assem- 
bled in Virginia and pushed forward towards 
the northeastern boundary of the State, to a 
position known as Manassas Junction. The 
name is given to this hilly region, as it is here 
that a railroad from Alexandria, another from 
Staunton up the valley and through Manassas 
Gap, and another from Gordonsville unite. 
At Gordonsville the railroad from Richmond 
and the line from East Tennessee unite. Asa 
point for concentration none more eligible exists 
in northeastern Virginia. The advantages for 
fortification are naturally such that the place 
can be rendered impregnable. Here the centre 
of the northern Confederate army was posted, 
with the left wing pushed forward to Win- 
chester, and the right extended to the Poto- 
mace, and sustained by heavy batteries which 
served to blockade the river. 

The Federal force, the advance of which was 
assembled at Washington for the defence of. 
that city against any attack by the Confederate 
troops, was posted on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, on Arlington Heights, which were 
strongly fortified. Their right was pushed 
some distance up the Potomac, and chiefly on 
the Maryland side, while their left occupied 
Alexandria. The armies of both sides consisted 
of raw militia hastily brought together, and of 


volunteers who for the first time had put on the 


uniform, and taken up the weapons of the sol- 
dier. On both sides the forces were constantly 
accumulating. On the morning of June 27th, 
the consolidated report of Gen. Mansfield com- 
manding the Department of Washington, gives 
the number of troops in that city and vicinity. 
The privates, including regulars and volunteers 
present for duty, numbered 22,846 men. The 
grand aggregate of the force, including officers 
&c., present and absent, was 34,160 men. The 
force of Gen. Patterson commanding in Mary- 
land above Washington, and also on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac, on the 28th of June, 
was returned, embracing officers and men en- 
listed and present for duty, 15,923. Of these 
about 550 were reported as sick. 
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_ The Confederate force was largely increased 
by cigs from South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Texas. On the night after 
the battle, President Davis sent a despatch to 
Richmond by telegraph, saying: ‘The battle 
was mainly fought on our left. Our force was 
15,000 ; that of the enemy estimated at 35,000. 

General McDowell in his official report says: 
“We crossed Bull Run with about 18,000 
men, of all arms.” ‘“ The numbers opposed to 
us have been variously. estimated. I may safe- 
ly say and avoid even the appearance of exag- 
geration, that the enemy brought up all he 
could, which were not kept engaged else- 
where.” , 

The force under Gen. McDowell, on the 8th 
of July, was organized into five divisions. The 


first division, under Brig.-Gen. Tyler, consisted . 


of four brigades. The regiments in each bri- 
gade were as follows: First brigade, under 
Col. Keyes, First, Second, Third, Connecticut ; 
Fourth Maine; Varian’s battery, and Company 
B, Second Cavalry. In the second brigade, 
under Col. Schenck, the regiments were as fol- 
lows: First, Second, Ohio; Second New York, 
and Company E, Second Artillery. In the 
third brigade, under Colonel W. T. Sherman, 
were the Thirteenth, Sixty-ninth, Seventy-ninth, 
New York; Second Wisconsin; and Company 
E, Third Artillery. In the fourth brigade, under 
Colonel Richardson, Second, Third, Michigan ; 
First Massachusetts; Twelfth New York. 

In the second division, under Col. David 
Hunter, were two brigades. These contained 
the following regiments: In the first brigade, 
under Col. Porter, were the Eighth, Fourteenth, 
New York; battalion of regular infantry ; Com- 

ies G and L, Second Cavalry ; Company —, 

Artillery. In the second brigade, under 

Col. Burnside were the First, Second, Rhode 

Island; Seventy-first New York; Second New 
Hampshire; battery of Light Artillery, R. I. 

In the third division, under Col. Heintzelman, 
were three brigades with the following regi- 
ments: In the first brigade, under Col. Frank- 
lin, were the Fourth Pennsylvania; Fifth Mas- 
sachusetts; First Minnesota; Company E, Sec- 
ond Cavalry ; Company I, First Artillery. 
the second brigade, under Col. Wilcox, were the 
First Michigan; Eleventh New York; Com- 
pany D, Second Artillery. In the third brigade, 
under Ool. Howard, were the Second, Fourth, 
Fifth, Maine; Second Vermont. 

In the fourth division, under Brig.-Gen. Run- 
yon, as a reserve, were the following regiments: 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, New Jersey three- 
months volunteers, and First, Second, Third, 
New Jersey three-years volunteers. 

In the fifth division, under Col. Miles, were 
two brigades. In the first brigade were the 
following volunteers: Col. Blenker command- 
ing, Eighth, Twenty-ninth, New York; Gari- 
baldi Guard, and Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania. 
Inthesecond brigade under Col. Davies, were the 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Thirty-first, Thirty-sec- 
ond, New York; Company G, Second Artillery. 


The movement of troops to attack the centre 
of the Confederate army commenced on the 
16th of July. It was first made known to the 
inhabitants of Washington by their sudden 
disappearance from the opposite or Virginia 
side of the Potomac. The force compris- 
ed in this movement consisted of five divisions, 
as above mentioned, but a few of the details 
were altered. A body of five hundred marines 
was also added. On the 17th, the advance of 
Gen. McDowell’s entire command was begun. 
It was made by four different routes. The right 
wing, composed of the first division of four bri- 
gades under Gen. Tyler, moved by the George- 
town road. The centre, composed of the sec- 
ond division of two brigades under Col. Hunter, 
advanced by the Leesburg and Centreville 
road. The left wing, consisting of the third 
division of three brigades, under Col. Heintzel- 
man, moved by the Little River turnpike, and 
the other part of the wing, consisting of the 
fifth division of two brigades, under Col. Miles, 
proceeded by the old Braddock road. The re- 
serve consisted of the fourth division of New 
Jersey troops, under Gen. Runyon. 

The following order, issued by General Me- 
Dowell from his head-quarters at Arlington on 
July 5th, shows the condition of the men when 
ready to march : 

When troops are paraded in light marching order, 
they will be equipped as follows: Their arms, ac- 
coutrements, and ammunition—the cartridge-boxes 
filled. Their haversacks, with three days’ cooked ra- 
tions ; their blankets in a roll, with the ends tied to 
each other, across the shoulder; and where it is pos- 
sible, a pair of stockings inside of the blanket. Their 
canteens and cups; knapsacks will be packed and left 
in the tent under a rd of the regiment, consisting 
of those men least able to march, and to the number 
to be specially designated for each corps. Knapsacks 
should be numbered or marked in such way as will 
enable them to be readily claimed by their owners. 
Commanding officers of brigades will take measures 
to diminish as quickly as possible the baggage of the 
regiments under their commands, by sending away 
every thing not absolutely necessary. This will apply 
to the personal effects of the officers and men, as well 
as to military property. 

Near Fairfax Court House obstructions had 
been placed by the Confederate troops upon 
all the roads upon which the divisions advanced. 
The division of the centre marched with the left 
brigade in front. This placed the Rhode Island 
troops, under Colonel Burnside, in advance. The 
Second Regiment was employed asskirmishersin 
front of the division. Their lines extended from 
half a mile to two miles on each side of the road. 
The Confederate troops retired as fast as the 
head of the advancing column made its appear- 
ance. Within three miles of the Court House, 
the division encountered the first barricade, 
consisting of trees felled and thrown across the 
road. The second was of a similar character. 
They occasioned only a few moments’ delay. 
The third barricade was more formidable. It 
was at the entrance of a deep cut, about half 
way up a steep hill, crowned on one side by a 
thick wood, and on the other by an open field. 
A road was made through the field, and the 
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army passed around. When the central divi- 
sion reached the village of Fairfax Court House, 
an order was sent to the left wing to halt, and 
General McDowell with his staff, escorted by a 
squadron of dragoons, proceeded to German- 
town, where the right wing was halted. It was 
his desire to push forward without delay to 
Centreville. 

Germantown is a small village on the road 
from Fairfax Court House to Centreville, and 
about one-fourth of the distance beyond the 
former. 

The order to move forward was first given 
to all divisions of the army on the 15th. Gen. 
Tyler, of the right wing, communicated it to 
his troops that evening, with orders to be ready 
te move at 2 p.m. on the 16th, provided with 
cooked rations for three days. Precisely at that 
hour, the right wing began to move forward, and 
reached Vienna, and encamped for the night. 

At 5 o'clock the next morning, the onward 
march was renewed. It was necessarily slow, 
owing to the obstructions placed by the Con- 
federate troops in the road. These troops, al- 
though constantly seen during the day, rapidly 
retreated upon the approach of the Federal 
army. Germantown was reached soon after 
noon. Col. Miles’ division of the left wing was 
at the crossing of the old Braddock road with 
the road from Fairfax Court House to Fairfax 
Station, on the railroad, when ordered to halt. 
On the 18th it was ordered forward to Centre- 
ville by the old Braddock road. The other 
brigades of this wing halted at Fairfax Station 
and below. Eleven of the enemy’s force were 
made prisoners at this Station. 

A few buildings were burned a short distance 
from Fairfax Court House, on account of a ru- 
mor that a soldier had been fired on from them. 
In Fairfax, the soldiers, under excitement, had 
seized many things in and about the houses, 
some of which were deserted by their owners. 
These acts caused General McDowell to issue 
the following orders from his head-quarters at 
Fairfax Court House, on the morning of the 18th: 


_ General Orders, No. 18.—It is with the deepest mor- 
tification the General commanding finds it necessary 
to reiterate his orders for the preservation of the prop- 
erty of the inhabitants of the district oceupied by the 
troops under his command. Hardly had we arrived 
at this place, when, to the horror of every right-minded 
person, several houses were broken open, and others 
were in flames, by the act of some of those who, it has 
been the boast of the loyal, come here to protect the 
cpureeret and free the country from the domination 
ot a hated party. The property of this people is at the 
mercy of troops who, we rightly say, are the most in- 
telligent, best educated, and most law-abiding of any 
that ever were under arms. But do not, therefore, the 
acts of yesterday cast the deepest stain upon them ? 
It was claimed by some that their particular corps 
were not engaged in these acts. This is of but little 
moment; since the individuals are not found out, we 
are all alike disgraced. Commanders of regiments will 
select a commissioned officer as a provost-marshal 
and ten men as a poles force under him, whose special 
and sole duty it shall be to preserve the property from 
depredations, and to arrest all wrong-doers of what- 
ever regiment or corps they may be. Any one found 
committing the slightest depredations, killing pigs or 


oultry, or trespassing on the property of the inhabi- 
ania, gill be Soe to Ain a and the least 
that will be done to them will be to send them to the 
Alexandria jail. It is again ordered that no one shall 
arrest, or attempt to arrest, any citizen not in arms at 
the time, or search or attempt to search any house, or 
even to enter the same without permission. The troo 
must behave themselves with as much forbearance 
and propriety as if they were at their own homes, 
They are here to fight the enemies of the country, not 
to judge and punish the unarmed and defenceless, 
however guilty they may be. When necessary, that 
will be done by the proper person, 


The right wing, Gen. Tyler, resumed its march 
from Germantown to Centreville at 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the next day, the 18th. 
Upon coming in sight ef Centreville, the town 
proved to have been evacuated, Part of the 
division proceeded through the village, and 


- turning into a by-road to the right, advanced a 


short distance towards Bull Run, a valley trav- 
ersed by a creek about three miles from Oen- 
treville. A halt was then commanded, and the 
bere division encamped on both sides of the 
ro; 

About 11 o’clock, General Tyler proceeded to 
make a reconnoissance in force. He took the 
fourth brigade of his division, composed of the 
Second and Third Michigan, First Massachusetts, 
and Twelfth New York, under Colonel Richard- 
son, together with Ayres’ battery, and four com- 
panies of cavalry. Advancing south on the 
road from Centreville to Manassas, which crosses 
Bull Run at Blackburn’s Ford through a long 
stretch of timber, for about two miles, they 
came to an opening, when sight was caught of 
a strong body of the enemy. Ayres’ battery 
was ordered to advance and open on them from 
a commanding elevation. Hardly had the fir- 
ing well commenced, when it was replied to by 
a battery which had not been seen, at a dis- 
tance down the road. Some of the grape shot 
from this battery killed two horses of the cayv- 
alry drawn up in a body on a hill, and wounded 
two of the men. A vigorous response being 
kept up by Ayres’ battery, the enemy soon re- 
tired into the woods, when the firing ceased. 
The Second Michigan was then ordered to deploy 
as skirmishers on the left of the road, and ad- 
vance into the wood) They briskly moved for- 
ward, and entered the timber, and quickly after 
their disappearance a lively exchange of rifle 


shots took place for a few minutes. This was 


soon followed by a succession of volleys, evi- 
dently discharged by large bodies of men. The 
Third Michigan, the First Massachusetts, and the 
Twelfth New York, composing the remainder of 
the brigade, were then ordered to advance tow- 
ards the wood. This was promptly done. They 
then drew up in battle array in front and on 
the right of the timber. All this time the firing 
in the woods went on in the liveliest style. 
Companies G and H of the First Massachusetts, 
and some companies of the New York Twelfth 
and of the First Massachusetts, were then ordered 
into the woods as skirmishers, at the same time 
the cavalry and two howitzers advanced to 
their edge. Meanwhile the firing within was 
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up. The howitzers then threw some grape 
an into the timber, when a terrific series of 
yolleys of musketry was discharged from the 
woods upon the troops outside. At the same 
time a battery opened from an elevation in the 
rear, and a storm of grape and canister 
at the Federal troops. Fortunately the fire was 
aimed too high, and few outside the woods 
were hit. A retreat was now ordered, and the 
whole brigade retired, and formed behind their 
battery on the hill. In doing this, the Twelfth 
New York and a portion of the First Massa- 
chusetts broke ranks and scattered in different 
directions for some distance on their retreat. 
At this time the third brigade, under Colo- 
nel Sherman, came up, headed by the Sixty-ninth 
New York. The fire wasnow reopened from the 


battery, and continued about an hour, to which co 


the enemy’s battery vigorously replied. Their 
shot and shells struck the houses in front of the 
battery, and raked the woods in the rear for a 
considerable distance. A retreat was then or- 
dered by General McDowell, who had come up, 
and the entire force fell back, having suffered a 
loss of one hundred killed and wounded. 

This reconnoissance developed a degree of 
strength and preparation on the part of the 
enemy, — than had been anticipated. 
pepe e day the centre and left wings came 
up, and the whole force was concentrated at 
Centreville. 

The next two days were passed by the Fed- 
eral force in strengthening its position. Mean- 
time the Commander-in-Chief was occupied in 
obtaining mare accurate knowledge of the posi- 
tion and strength of the enemy, and arranging 
his plans for an attack. The result of these re- 
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subsequently issued. 


Meanwhile it would appear that an attack 
upon the Federal forces was contemplated by 
the Commander of the Confederate army. 
Probably he was anticipated by the attack of 
General McDowell. This appears from docu- 
ments found in the camp at Manassas, after its 
evacuation by the Confederate force early in 
1862. One of these papers contains the plan 
of battle, and shows by the details that the 
Confederate force was not inferior to that of 
the Federal army. It is as follows: 


(CONFIDENTIAL. ] 
Heap-quarters Army or Potomac, 
July 20, 1861. f 
_ SPECIAL ORDER NO. —. 

The follo order is published for the information 


vines § 
my. It will be held in readiness either to support 
n Centreville, or to move in the direction 
ross Roads, according to circumstances. 


2. Brigadier-General Jones’ brigade, supported b: 
Colonel Earl’s brigade, will march via McLane’s Ford 
maeiace Heck! Se pation Of SEK ee ahaa 
or about the Union Mills and ville road. It 
will be held in readiness either to support the attack 


3. Brigudier-General Longstreet’s brigade, supported 
by neater Seoerel Jackson’s brigade, will march 
via M e’s Ford to place itself in position of attack 
upon the enemy on or ut the Union an n- 
pon th y about the Union Mills and Ce 
treville roads. It will be held in readiness either to 
support the attack on Centreville or to move in the di- 
rection of Fairfax Court House, according to circum- 
stances, with its right flank towards the left of Jones’ 
command, more or less distant, according to the nature 
~ the country. The order to advance will be given by 


e -in-Chief. . 

4. Brigadier-General Bonham’s brigade, supported 
by Colonel Bartow’s brigade, will via Mitchell’s 

ord to the attack of Centreville. The right wing to 
the left of the third division, more or less distant, ac- 
ing to the nature of the country and of the attack. 

to advance will be given by the Commander- 


in 

5. Colonel Cooke’s brigade, supported by Colonel 
pM oe e, will , via Stone Bridge and the 
fords on the right thereof, to the attack of Centre- 
ville. The right wing to the left of the fourth divi- 


6. ays oa hem Bee’s <0 om e, supportéd by 
Colonel cox’s brigade, Colon Staarte regiment 
of cavalry, and the whole of Walton’s battery, will 
form the reserve, and will march via Mitchell’s Ford, 
to be used according to circumstances. 

The light batteries will be distributed as follows: 

rigadier-General Ewell’s tain 
eces. 
Brigadier-General Jones’—Captains Albertis’ 
s batteries, se pieces. 
er-General Longstreet’s—Colonel Pen- 
dleton’s and Captain Imboden’s batteries, eight pieces. 

4. ToB er-General Bonham’s—Captains Kem- 
per’s and Shields’ batteries, eight eon. 

5. To Colonel Cooke’s—Colonel emton’s and Cap- 
tains Latham’s and Beckwith’s batteries, twelve pieces. 

Colonel Radford, commanding cavalry, will detail to 


—— immediately, as follows : 

Brigadier-General Ewell, two companies cavalry. 

To Brigadier-General Jones, two companies cavalry. 
To Brigadier-General Longstreet, two companies 
iv: 


cavalry. 
To Brigadier-General Bonham, three eompanies cav- 


‘0 Colonel Cooke, the ining companies of cay- 
alry, except those in peel oeren service. cline 
9 The fourth and fifth divisions, after the fall of 


second in cor 
The reserve will move upon the plains between 
Mitchell’s Ford and Stone Bridge, ther with 
the fourth and fifth divisions, will be un er the im- 
mediate direction of General omer 
By command of General BEAUREGARD. 
Tuomas Jorpas, A. A, Adjutant-General. 
SPECIAL ORDER NO. —. 
Heap-quarTers ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, | 
. _  Fuly 20,1561. § 
The plan of attack given by Brigadier-General Beau- 
regard, in the above order, is approved, and will be 
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78 
Mitchell’s Ford, spoken of in the above or- 
ders, is a short distance above Blackburn’s 
Ford. McLane’s Ford is about the same dis- 
tance below Blackburn’s Ford. Union Mills is 
still further below, near the crossing of the 
Alexandria and Orange Railroad. The Stone 
Bridge is the crossing for the Warrenton turn- 
ike. 
, The result of observations on the part of Gen- 
eral McDowell convinced him that the mass of 


the Confederate force had not been advanced ° 


from Manassas to the back of the creek called 
Bull Run. This tortuous stream runs from north- 
west to southeast, through the entire field of 
battle. At the extreme part on the northwest, 
is Sudley’s Spring, where it is fordable; three 
miles lower down is a crossing known as the 
Stone Bridge, and still lower is Blackburn’s 
Ford; further down is Union Mills, mentioned 
in General Beauregard’s order. Centreville is 
a village of a few houses, mostly on the west 
side of a ridge running nearly north and south. 
The road from Centreville to Manassas Junc- 
tion was along this ridge, and crossed Bull Run 
about three miles from the former place. 
Through Centreville, running nearly east and 
west, passes the Warrenton turnpike, and 
crosses Bull Run about four miles distant. 

The conviction of General McDowell was that 
the mass of the Confederate force was at Ma- 
nassas. He says in his report: ‘‘ On the even- 
ing of the 20th, my command was mostly at or 
near Centreville. The enemy was at or near 
Manassas, distant from Oentreville about seven 
miles to the southwest.” He was looking to 
the intrenchments at Manassas to find the body 
of the Confederate army; and there, it was 
anticipated, would be fought, in one or two 
days after crossing Bull Run, the great battle, 
or the enemy would retire. Every effort was 
made by the Confederate officers to conceal 
their strength at Bull Run. In the reconnois- 
sance of the 18th, they did not appear outside 
the wood. On the 19th, when a flag of truce 
was sent by General McDowell to the Confed- 
erate lines, in order to recover the dead and 
wounded of the day previous, admission was re- 
fused to it. Thus conceiving the mass of the 
Confederate army to be at Manassas, the order 
of battle was prepared accordingly, and issued 
on the night of the 20th, to be executed the 
next day. It was manifest that the crossing of 
Bull Run would be disputed; but the greatest 
contest, anticipated the next day, was expected 
to come when the attempt should be made to 
destroy the railroad leading from Manassas to 
the valley of Virginia. The orders for the 21st 
were as follows: 


HEAD-QuARTERS, DEPARTMENT Army EASTERN VA,, 
CENTREVILLE, July 20, 1861. 

The enemy has planted a battery on the Warrenton 
turnpike to defend the passage of Bull Run; has seized 
the Stone Bridge and made a heavy abatis on the right 
bank,‘to oppose our advance in that direction. The 
ford above the bridge is also guarded, whether with 
artillery or not is not positively known, but every in- 
dication favors the belief that he proposes to defend 
the passage of the stream. 
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It is intended to turn the position, force the enemy 
from the road, that it may be reopened, and, if possi- 
ble, destroy the railroad leading from Manassas to the 
valley of Virginia, where the enemy has a large force. 
As this may be resisted by all the fotce of the enemy, 
the troops will be disposed as follows : 

The first division, (General Tyler’s,) with the excep- 
tion of Richardson’s brigade, will, at half-past two 
o’clock in the morning precisely, be on the Warrenton 
turnpike to threaten the passage of the bridge, but 
will not open fire until full daybreak. 

The second division (Hunter’s) will move from its 
camp at two o’clock in the morning precisely, and, led 
by Captain Woodbury, of the Engineers, will, after 
ae Cub Run, turn to the right and pass the Bull 

un stream above the ford at Sudley’s Spring, and 
then turning down to the left, descend the stream and 
clear away the enemy who may be guarding the lower 
ford and bridge. It will then bear off to the right and 
make room for the succeeding division. 

The third division (Heintzelman’s) will march at 
half-past two o’clock in the morning, and follow the 
road taken by the second division, but will cross at 
the lower ford after it has been turned as above, and 
then, going to the left, take place between the stream 
and second division. 

The fifth division (Miles’) will take position on the 
Centreville Heights, (Richardson’s brigade will, for 
the time, form part of the fifth division, and will con- 
tinue in its present position.) One brigade will be in 
the village, and one near the present station of Rich- 
ardson’s brigade. This division will threaten the 
Blackburn’ Ford, and remain in reserve at Centreville. 
The commander will open fire with artillery only, and 
will bear in mind that it is a demonstration only he is 
to make. He will cause such defensive works, abatis, 
earthworks, &c., to be thrown up as will strengthen 
his position. Lieutenant Prime, of the Engineers, will 
be charged with this duty. 

These movements may lead to the Bank results, 
and commanders of divisions and brigades should bear 
in mind the immense consequences involved. There 
must be no failure, and every effort must be made to 
prevent straggling.. 

No one must be allowed to leave the ranks without 
special authority. After compen ne the movements 
ordered, the troops must be held in order of battle, as 
they may be attacked at any moment, 

By command of 
Brigadier-General MCDOWELL. . 
James B. Fry, Adjutant-General. 


The position of the Federal forces on the 
night previous to the battle can be briefly told 
The first division, which had been the right 
wing thus far, was stationed on the north side 
of the Warrenton turnpike and on the eastern 
slope of the Centreville ridge, two brigades on 
the same road and a mile and a half in advance, 
to the west of the ridge, and one brigade on 
the road from Centreville to Manassas, where 
it crosses Bull Run at Blackburn’s Ford, where 
the engagement on the 18th was. The second 
division was on the Warrenton turnpike, one 
mile east of Centreville. The third division 
was about a mile and a half out on the old 
Braddock road, which comes into Centreville 
from the southeast. The fifth division was 
on the same road as the third division, and be- 
tween it and Centreville. The ordéts given to 
the respective divisions are thus described by 
General McDowell in his report : 

“On Friday night a train of subsistence ar- 
rived, and on Saturday its contents were or- 
dered to be issued to the command, and the 
men required to have three days’ rations in 
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their haversacks. On Saturday orders were 
issued for the available force to march, As 
reported to you in my letter of the 19th ultimo, 
my personal reconnoissance of the roads to the 
south had shown that it was not practicable to 
carry out the original plan of turning the ene- 
my’s position on his right. The affair of the 
18th at Blackburn’s Ford showed he was too 
strong at that point for us to force a passage 
there without great loss, and if we did, that it 
would bring us in front of his strong position: 


at Manassas, which was not desired. Our in- 


formation was that the StoneBridge, over which 
the Warrenton road crossed Bull Run, to the 
west of Centreville, was defended by a battery 
in position, and the road on his side of the 
stream impeded by a heavy abatis. The alter- 
native was, therefore, to turn the extreme left 
of his position. Reliable information was ob- 
tained of an undefended ford about three miles 
above the bridge, there being another ford be- 
tween it and the bridge, which was defended. 
It was therefore determined to take the road to 
the upper ford, and after crossing, to get behind 
the forces guarding the lower ford and the 
bridge, and after occupying the Warrenton road 
west of the bridge, to send out a force to destroy 
the railroad at or near Gainesville, and thus 
break up the communication between the en- 
emy’s forces at Manassas and those in the val- 
ley of Virginia, before Winchester, which had 
been held in check by Major-General Patterson. 

“ Brigadier-General Tyler was directed to 
move with three of his brigades on the War- 
renton road, and commence cannonading the 
enemy’s batteries, while Hunter’s division, 
moving after him, should, after passing a little 
stream called Oub Run, turn to. the right and 
north, and move around to the upper ford, and 
there turn south and get behind the enemy. 
Colonel Heintzelman’s division was to follow 
Hunter’s as far as the turning-off place to the 
lower ford, where he was to cross after the 
enemy should have been driven out by Hun- 
ter’s division; the fifth division (Miles’) to be 
in reserve on the Centreville ridge. 

“T had felt anxious about the road from Ma- 
nassas by Blackburn’s Ford to Centreville, 
along the ridge, fearing that whilst we should 
be in force to the front, and endeavoring to 
turn the enemy’s position, we ourselves should 
be turned by him by this road ; for if he should 
once obtain possession of this ridge, which 
overlooks all the country to the west to the 
foot of the spurs of the Blue Ridge, we should 
have been irretrievably cut off and destroyed. 
I had, therefore, directed this point to be held 
in force, and sent an engineer to extemporize 
some field-works to strengthen the position. 

“The fourth division (Runyon’s) had not 
been brought to the front further than to guard 
our communications by way of Vienna and the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad. His ad- 
vanced regiment was about seven miles in the 
rear of Centreville. 

“The divisions were ordered to march at 


half-past two o’clock A.M., so as to arrive on 
the ground early in the day, and thus avoid 
the heat which is to be expected at this season. 
There was delay in the first division getting 
out of its camp on the road, and the other di- 
visions were in consequence between two and 
three hours behind the time appointed—a great 
misfortune, as events turned out. The wood 
road leading from the Warrenton turnpike to 
the upper ford was much longer than we 
counted upon, the general direction of the 
stream being oblique to the road, and we 
having the obtuse angle on our side.” 

At half-past two, on the morning of the 21st, 
the division under General Tyler, which had 
heretofore been the right wing, moved, with the 
exception of Richardson’s brigade, to threaten 
the passage of the Warrenton turnpike bridge, 
or Stone Bridge, on Bull Run. After moving a 
short distance Col. Keyes’ brigade was halted 
by order of General McDowell, to watch the 
road coming up from Manassas. This was 
about two miles from the run. The two re- 
maining brigades of this division, being those 
of Cols. Schenck and Sherman, with Ayres’ and 
Carlisle’s batteries, proceeded on and arrived in 
front of the bridge about six a.m. An exam- 
ination of the position was made, and the bri- 
gades and artillery got into position. The first 
gun, as a signal that they were in position, was 
fired at half-past six o’clock. As the design was 
to threaten the bridge, Col. Schenck’s brigade 
was formed into a line, with its left resting in the 
direction of the bridge and the Confederate bat- 
tery, which had been established to sweep the 
bridge and its approach, so as to threaten both. 
Col. Sherman’s brigade was posted to the right 
of the turnpike, so as to be in position to sus- 
tain Colonel Schenck or to move ucross Bull 
Run, in the direction to be taken by Col. Hun- 
ter’s division. 

A 30-pounder gun attached to Carlisle’s bat- 
tery was posted on the turnpike, with Ayres’ 
battery considerably in its rear, while Car- 
lisle’s battery was posted on the left of Col. 
Sherman’s brigade. In this position they were 
ordered to remain, awaiting the appearance of 
the divisions of Cols. Hunter and Heintzelman 
on the other side, until such time that the ap- 
proach to the bridge could be carried and the 
bridge rebuilt by the engineers, who had on 
the spot materials for that purpose. 

While this had been going on with the first 
division, the first brigade of the second division, 
under Col. Porter, had been silently paraded 
in light marching order at two o’clock in the 
morning. Owing to frequent delays in the 
march of troops in front, it did not reach Cen- 
treyille until half-past four. It proceeded out 
on the Warrenton turnpike, and it was an hour 
after sunrise when its head was turned to the 
right to commence the flank movement by 
crossing at Sudley’s Spring. The second bri- 
gade of the division, which was now in ad- 
vance, made such slow and intermittent progress 
through the woods, that it was four hours be- 
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fore-the head of the division reached Bull Ran. 
This was about half-past nine o’clock, and in- 
telligence was here received that the Confed- 
erate troops were in front with considerable 
force. A halt of half an hour was now or- 
dered, to obtain a supply of water, and to rest 
and refresh the men. The shade of the green 
and waving foliage of the trees, and the water 
of the creek, on this hot summer morning, were 
delightful to the perspiring men, Only the 
gleam of bayonets and the equipments of war in 
sight on every side, indicated the terrific con- 
flict so close at hand. 

Not only was the intelligence received that 
the enemy was in front with a considerable 
force, but from the heights where the troops 
rested, a vast column could be plainly descried, 
at the distance of a mile or more on the left, 
moving rapidly towards the line of march in 
front, which the halting troops were about to 
resume. Skirmishers were now thrown out 
upon either flank and in front, by Col. Slocum, of 
the Second Rhode Island. The column moved 
forward, however, before this was completed, 
and in about thirty minutes emerged from the 
timber, whence the rattle of the musketry and 
occasional crash of round shot through the 
branches of the trees indicated the opening of 
the battle. The Second Rhode Island, of the 
second brigade, under Col. Burnside, was imme- 
diately sent forward with its battery of artillery, 
and the balance of the brigade was formed in 
a field to the right of the road. At the same 
time the head of the first brigade was turned 
slightly to the right, in order to gain time and 
room for deployment on the right of the second 
brigade. Griffin’s battery found its way through 
the timber to the fields beyond, followed prompt- 
ly by the marines, while the Twenty-seventh 
took a direction more to the left, and the Four- 
teenth followed upon the trail of the battery— 
all moving up at double-quick step. : 

Since this division left the Warrenton turn- 
pike by turning to the right, it had moved in 
a semicircle, crossing Bull Run at Sudley’s 
Spring, and it was now approaching the turn- 
pike again. Along this turnpike the enemy 
now appeared drawn up in a long line, extend- 
ing from a house and haystack upon the ex- 
treme right of the advancing division to a house 
beyond its left. Behind that house there was 
a heavy battery which, with three others along 
the Confederate line, but on the heights be- 
hind it, covered with all sorts of projectiles 
the ground upon which the Union force was 
advancing. A grove in front of the enemy’s 
right wing afforded it shelter and protection, 
while the shrubbery in the fences along the 
road screened somewhat his left wing. The 
battery of Griffin advanced within a thousand 
yards, and opened an unerring and deadly fire 
upon the enemy’s batteries, (on the right,) which 
were soon silenced or driven away. The right 
of the Union force was now rapidly developed 
by this first brigade of the second division— 
the marines, the Twenty-seventh, Fourteenth, 


and Eighth, with the cavalry in the rear of the 
right. The enemy retreated in more precipita- 
tion than order, as this part of the line ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile, it appearing that the 
Second Rhode Island, of the second brigade, 
was closely pressed by the right of the en- 
emy, Ool. Burnside ordered the Seventy-first 
New York and Second New Hampshire to 
advance, intending to hold the First Rhode 
Island in reserve; but, owing to delay in the 


-formation of the Seventy-first and Second, the 


First Rhode Island was at once ordered on the 
field. It performed most efficient service in 
assisting its comrades to repel the attack of 
the enemy’s forces, which the Second Rhode 
Island had steadily borne, and had bravely 
stood its ground, even compelling him to give 
way. Soon the Seventy-first came into action, 
planting the two howitzers belonging to the 
regiment upon the right of its line, and work- 
ing them most effectively. Next came the 
Second New Hampshire into the field; and 
the whole of the second brigade was engaged 
in action on the right of the enemy. , 

The enemy now clung with so much tenacity 
to the protecting wood, and the Rhode Island 
battery became so much endangered, as to im- 
pel the commander to call for the battalion 
of regulars. This battalion was composed of 
two companies of the Second, five companies 
of the Third, and one company of the Eighth 
U. 8. Infantry. It was a part of the first bri- 
gade, and was at once ordered to support the 
second brigade, under Col, Burnside, which 
was now suffering from a severe fire in its 
front. The line of the battalion was rapidly 
formed, opening fire, and a column under Col, 
Heintzelman appearing at the same moment on 
the left of the battalion, the enemy fell back 
to the rising ground in his rear. 

The third division, consisting of three brigades, 
under Col. Heintzelman, was under arms, in light 
marching order, with two days’ cooked rations 
in their haversacks, and commenced the march 
at half-past two in the morning. It followed 
immediately in the rear of the second division, 
Col. Hunter, and with that division, turning to 
the right from the turnpike by a country road, 
and crossing Bull Run at Sudley’s Spring. It 
was the intention that this division should turn 
to the left and cross a ford about midway be- 
tween the Warrenton turnpike and Sudley’s 
Springs. But the road was either missed or 
did not exist. Probably missed, as there is a 
ford called “Poplar or Red Hill Ford,” mid- 
way between the Stone Bridge and Sudley’s. 
Before the third division reached Sudley’s the 
battle had commenced. Smoke could be seen 
rising on their left from two points a mile or 
more apart. Two clouds of dust were also 
visible, showing the advance of troops from 
the direction of Manassas. Two regiments 


were at this time ordered forward, to prevent 


the enemy from outflanking the second divi- 
sion, under Col. Hunter. Accordingly, the 
Minnesota advanced on the left of the road 
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which crossed the run, the Eleventh Massachu- 
setts moved up it, followed by the remainder of 
the division, except Arnold’s battery, which, 

ported by the First Michigan, was posted a 
little below the crossing of the run as’a reserve. 

The advance of the battalion of regular in- 
fantry and the regiment detached from Col. 
Heintzelman, to support the second brigade, 
under Col. Burnside, above mentioned, caused 
the enemy to come flying from the woods 
towards the right, and the Twenty-seventh 
completed their retreat by charging directly 
upon their centre in the face of a scorching 
fire, while the Fourteenth and Eighth moved 
down the turnpike to cut off the retiring foe, 
and to support the Twenty-seventh, which was 
standing the brunt of the action, with its ranks 
thinning in the dreadful fire. Now the resist- 
ance of the enemy’s left became so obstinate 
that the beaten right retired in safety. This 
retreat of the enemy’s right afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the brigades of Cols. Sherman and 
Keyes, belonging to Gen. Tyler’s division, to 
cross over, as will be presently noticed. 

The appearance of the head of Col. Heintzel- 
man’s column upon the field at the moment of 
the obstinate resistance of the enemy’s left, 
enabled the Fifth Massachusetts and Eleventh 
New York (Fire Zouaves) to move forward to 
support the centre of the first brigade of Col. 
Hunter’s division, which had been on the 
right and constantly engaged. At this time 
the Eighth New York, under Col. Lyons, of 
this brigade, had broken. They were only par- 
tially rallied again. This was the first regi- 
ment to break ranks and retire on the field 
that day. The Fourteenth also broke, but was 
soon rallied in rear of Griffin’s battery, which 
soon took a position further to the front and 
right, from which its fire was delivered with 
such precision and rapidity as to compel the 
batteries of the enemy to retire far behind the 
brow of the hill in front. 

At this time the first brigade of Col. Hun- 
ter’s division occupied a line considerably in 
advance of that first oceupied by the left wing 
of the enemy. The battery was pouring its 
withering fire into the batteries and columns 
of the enemy wherever exposed. The cavalry 
were likewise engaged in feeling the left flank 
of the enemy’s position, during which some 
captures were made. Early in the action Gen. 
Hunter had been wounded and conveyed from 
the field, and the command of the division had 
devolved on Col. A. Porter. 

The orders to Gen. Tyler were to threaten 
the passage of the Stone Bridge. Soon after 
getting into position, it was discovered that 
the enemy had a heavy battery with infantry 
in support, commanding both the road and 
bridge approaches, on which both Ayres and 
Carlisle at different times tried the effect of 
their guns without success. The banks of the 
run proving impracticable for the passage of 
artillery, the batteries remained comparatively 
useless until the approach to the bridge was 
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cleared. During this period of waiting, the 30- 
pounder was occasionally used with consider- 
able effect against bodies of infantry and cav- 
alry, which could be seen from time to time 
moving in the direction of Col. Hunter’s col- 
umn, and out of the range of the ordinary 
guns. When it appeared that the divisions of 
Cols. Hunter and Heintzelman were arrested 
in their progress, and the enemy seemed’to be 
moving heavy reinforcements to support their 
troops, the brigade of Col. Sherman was ordered 
by Gen. Tyler to cross over and support the col- 
umns engaged. The brigade of Col. Keyes was 
also ordered to follow. This brigade, on reach- 
ing the high ground across the run, was or- 
dered to form on the left of Col. Sherman’s 
brigade, which was done with great steadiness 
and regularity. After waiting a few minutes, 
the line was ordered to advance and come into 
conflict on its right with the enemy’s cavalry 
and infantry, which, after some severe strug- 
gles, it drove back, until the further march of 
Keyes’ brigade was arrested by a severe fire 
of artillery and infantry, sheltered by some 
buildings standing on the heights above the 
road leading to Bull Run. A charge was here 
ordered, and the Second Maine and Third Con- 
necticut, which were opposed to this part of 
the enemy’s line, pressed forward to the top of 
the hill until they reached the buildings which 
were held by the enemy, and drove them out 
and for a moment held possession. The gallant- 
ry of this charge upon infantry and artillery, 
says Col. Keyes, “was never, in my opinion, 
surpassed.” At this point, finding the brigade 
under the fire of a strong force behind breast- 
works, it was ordered to march by the left 
flank across an open field until the whole line 
was sheltered by the right bank of Bull Run, 
along which the march was conducted, with a 
view to turn the battery, which the enemy had 
placed on the hill below the point at which the 
Warrenton turnpike crosses Bull Run. The 
enemy were forced to retire for a considerable 
distance below the Stone Bridge, and an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to Capt. Alexander to pass 
over the bridge, cut out the abatis which had 
been placed there, and prepare the way for Col. 
Schenck’s brigade and two batteries to pass over. 

Meanwhile Col. Sherman’s brigade, which 
had been ordered by Gen. Tyler to cross over 
in advance of Col. Keyes, found no difficulty 
in the movement and met no opposition in as- 
cending the steep bluff with the infantry. Ad- 
vancing slowly and continuously with the head 
of the column to give time for the regiments in 
succession to close up their ranks, the brigade 
proceeded with caution towards the field, and 
soon formed in rear of Col. Porter’s brigade. 
Here orders were given to Col. Sherman to 
join in pursuit of the enemy, who were falling 
back to the left of the road by which the army 
had approached from Sudley’s Spring. The 
brigade moved in the following order: Thir- 
teenth New York in advance, followed by the 
Second Wisconsin, Seventy-ninth and Sixty- 
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ninth New York. The Thirteenth advanced 
steadily down the hill and up the ridge, from 
which it opened fire upon the enemy who had 
made another stand on ground very favorable 
to him, and the regiment continued advancing 
as the enemy gave way. 

The position which the battle had now at- 
tained was as follows: Early in the morning 
the force of the enemy had been stationed along 
Buli Run, from the Stone Bridge down to the 
Union Mills, below Blackburn’s Ford. But 
owing to the crossing of the Federal troops at 
Sudley’s Spring, further up than the extreme 
left of the enemy at the Stone Bridge, the line 
of the latter was entirely changed. It formed, 
as has been stated, along the Warrenton turn- 
pike, which crosses at the Stone Bridge, and 
continues on in a due western course. In this 
position the enemy was found by the first 
troops that crossed over. On the Federal side, 
Col. Richardson’s brigade, of the first division, 
was posted at Blackburn Ford, to prevent the 
enemy. from crossing, and also to make a feint 
to cross when the firing of Gen. Tyler at the 
Stone Bridge above should be heard, which was 
so done. Gen. Hunter’s division opened the at- 
tack upon the enemy’s line formed on the War- 
renton turnpike. The brigade of Ool. Porter 
on the right had been strengthened by Col. 
Heintzelman’s division, consisting of Cols. Wil- 
cox’s and Howard’s brigades and a part of Col. 
Franklin’s. To these was now added Col. Sher- 

-man’s brigade, from Gen. Tyler’s first division. 

Further on the left the attack was commenced 
by Col. Burnside, with the second brigade of 
Col. Hunter’s division, and sustained with 
great gallantry and resolution, especially by 
the First and Second Rhode Island and the 
Rhode Island battery, until strengthened by 
Major Sykes’ battalion of regulars, and still 
further by a portion of Ool. Heintzelman’s 
force and Keyes’ brigade, of Gen. Tyler’s divi- 
sion. All the Federal force was now on the 
field of battle, excepting the division of Col. 
Miles, consisting of Cols. Blenker and Davies’ 
brigades, and also the brigade of Col. Richard- 
son at Blackburn’s Ford, and the brigade of 
Col. Schenck at the Stone Bridge, with the 
accompanying batteries. The effect of this 
strong and firm attack on the enemy’s line had 
caused it to yield at all points. The Federal 
force was in possession of the Warrenton turn- 
pike from the Stone Bridge westward. On 
their right the enemy had retreated nearly a 
mile and a half. On the left they had also 
given way so that Col. Schenck’s brigade was 
about to cross over the Stone Bridge. 

The road taken by the troops from Sudley’s 
Spring down to the Warrenton turnpike, de- 
flects to the left somewhat, near the turnpike, 
and crosses it at about right angles. On the 
left of this road, after it crosses the turnpike, is 
a hill with a farm-house on it, where the enemy 
had, early in the day, planted some of his most 
annoying batteries. Across the road from this 
hill was another hill, or rather elevated ridge, 
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or table land. The hottest part of the contest was 
for the possession of this hill, with the house 
on it. General McDowell thus describes it: 
“The force engaged here was Heintzelman’s 


division of Wilcox’s and Howard’s brigades on . 


the right, supported by part of Porter’s brigade, 
of Hunter’s division, and the cavalry under 
Palmer, and Franklin’s brigade, of Heintzel- 
man’s division, Sherman’s brigade, of Tyler’s 
division, in the centre, and up the road, whilst 
Keyes’ brigade, of Tyler’s division, was on the 
left attacking the batteries near the Stone 
Bridge. The Rhode Island battery, of the Burn- 
side brigade, also participated in this attack, by 
its fire from the north of the turnpike. Rick- 
etts’ battery, together with Griffins’ battery, 
was on the side of the hill and became the ob- 
ject of the special attention of the enemy, who 
succeeded, through a mistake by which one of 
his regiments was thought to be a Federal force, 
in disabling the battery, and then attempting 
to take it. Three times was he repulsed by 
different corps in succession, and driven back, 
and the guns taken by hand, the horses having 
been killed, and pulled away. The third time, 
it was supposed by us all that the repulse was 
final, for he was driven entirely from the hill, 
and so far beyond it as not to be in sight, and 
all were certain thé day was ours, 4 
“The enemy was evidently disheartened and 
broken. But we had been fighting since half- 
past 10 o’clock in the morning, and it was after 
3 o’clock in the afternoon ; the men had been up 
since 2 o’clock in the morning, and had made 
what to those unused to such things, seemed a 
long march before coming into action, though 
the longest distance gone over was not more 
than nine and a half miles; and though they had 
three days’ provisions served out to them the day 
before, many no doubt did not eat them, orthrew 
them away on the march, or during the battle 
and were therefore without food. They had 
done much severe fighting. Some of the regi- 
ments which had been driven from the hill in 
the first two attempts of the enemy to keep 
possession of it, had become shaken, were un- 
steady, and had many men out of the ranks.” 
Colonel Porter, in command of Hunter’s di- 
vision after Colonel Hunter was wounded, thus 
reports the same scenes: “‘ The flags of eight reg- 
iments, though borne somewhat wearily, now 
pointed towards the hill, from which disordered 
masses of the enemy had been seen hastily re- 
tiring. Griffin’s and Ricketts’ batteries were or- 
dered by the Commanding General to the top of 
the hill on the right, as supporting with the Fire 
Zouaves and marines, while the Fourteenth en- 
tered the skirt of wood on their right, to protect 
that flank as a column composed of the Twenty- 
seventh New York, and Eleventh and Fifth Mas- 
sachusetts, Second Minnesota, and Sixty-ninth 
New York moved up towards the left flank of the 
batteries ; but so soon as they were in position, 
and before the flanking supports had reached 
theirs, a murderous fire of musketry and rifles 
opened at pistol range, cut down every cannon- 
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ier and a large number of horses. The fire came 
from some infantry of the enemy, which had been 
mistaken for our own forces; an officer in the 
field having stated that it was a regiment sent 
by Colonel Heintzelman to support the batteries. 

“The evanescent courage of the Zouaves 
prompted them to fire perhaps a hundred shots, 
when they broke and fled, leaving the batteries 
open to a charge of the enemy’s cavalry, which 
took place immediately. The Marines, in spite 
of their gallant officers, gave way indisorder. The 
Fourteenth, on the right, and the column on the 
left, hesitatingly retired, with the exception of 
the Sixty-ninth and Thirty-eighth New York, 
who nobly stood and returned the fire of the ene- 
my for fifteen minutes, Soon the slopes behind us 
were swarming with our retreating and disorgan- 
ized forces, while riderless horses and artillery 
teams ran furiously through the flying crowd.” 

Colonel Sherman, in his report of this part 
of the conflict, says: ‘“ At the point where the 
road from Sudley’s Spring crossed the bridge 
to our left, the ground was swept by a most 
severe fire, by artillery, rifle, and musketry, and 
we saw in succession several regiments driven 
from it, among them the Zouaves and battalion 
of marines. Before reaching the crest of the hill, 
the roadway was worn deep enough to afford 
shelter, and I kept the several regiments in it 
as long as possible. But when the Second Wis- 
eonsin was abreast of the enemy, it was ordered 
te leave the roadway by the left flank, and at- 
tack the enemy. This regiment ascended to the 
brew of the hill steadily, received the severe 
fire of the enemy, returned it with spirit, and 
advanced, delivering its fire. It was repulsed, 
rallied, and repulsed again. By this time, the 
Seventy-ninth New York had closed up, and in 
like manner it was ordered to cross the brow of 
the hill, and drive the enemy from cover. It 
was impossible to get a good view of the ground. 
In it there was one battery of artillery, which 
poured an incessant fire upon our advancing col- 
umn, and the ground was irregular, with small 
clusters of pines, affording shelter, of which 
the enemy teok good advantage. The fire of 
rifles and musketry was very severe. The Sey- 
enty-ninth, headed by its Colonel, charged across 
the hill, and for ashort time the contest was 
severe. They rallied several times under fire, 
but finally broke, and gained the cover of the 
hills. This left the field open to the Sixty-ninth 
New York, Colonel Corcoran, who, in his turn, 
led his regiment over the crest, and had in fall 
open view the ground so severely contested. The 
firing was very severe, and the roar of cannon, 
rifles, and musketry incessant. It was manifest 
the enemy was here in great force, far superior 


‘te us at that point. The Sixty-ninth held the 


ground for some time, but finally fell back in 
disorder. At this time, the Thirteenth New York 
occupied another ridge to our left, overlooking 
the same field of action, and similarly engaged. 
Here, at 34 p. m., began the scene of disorder.” 

Colonel Burnside reports from another part 
of the field: ; 


“The battery of the Second Rhode Island 
changed its position into a field upon the right, 
and was brought to bear upon the force which 
Colonel Porter was engaging. The enemy’s in- 
fantry having fallen back, two sections of Captain 
W. H. Reynolds’ battery advanced, and succeed- 
ed in breaking the charge of the enemy’s cavalry, 
which had now been brought into the engage- 
ment. It was nearly 4 o’clock p. m., and the 
battle had continued for almost six hours since 
the time when the second brigade’ had been 
engaged, with every thing in favor of our 
troops, and promising decisive victory, when 
some of the regiments engaging the enemy upon 
the extreme right of our line broke, and large 
numbers passed disorderly by my brigade, then 
drawn up in the position which they last held.” 

The position of the battle described in these 
extracts was its turning point. The view taken 
of the contest at this time, by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Confederate forces, is of great 
interest. In his official report, General Beaure- 
gard thus speaks: 

“The topographical features of the plateau, 
now become the stage of the contending armies, 
must be described in outline. A glance at 
the map will show that it is enclosed on three 
sides by small water courses, which empty into 
Bull Run within a few yards of each other, half 
a mile to the south of the Stone Bridge. Rising 
to an elevation of quite one hundred feet above 
the level of Bull Run at the bridge, it falls off 
on three sides, tothe level of the enclosing 
streams in gentle slopes, but which are furrow- 
ed by ravines of i ar direction and length, . 
and studded with clumps and patches of young 
pines and oaks. The general direction of the 
crest of the plateau is oblique to the course of 
Bull Run in that quarter, and on the Brents- 
ville and turnpike roads, which intersect each 
other at right angles. Completely surrounding 
the two houses before mentioned, are small 
open fields, of irregular outline, and exceeding 
150 acres in extent. The houses, occupied at 
the time, the one by widow Henry, and the 
other by the free negro, Robinson, are small 
wooden buildings, densely embowered in trees 
and environed by a double row of fences on 
two sides. Around the eastern and southern 
brow of the plateau, an almost unbroken 
fringe of second-growth pines gave excellent 
shelter for our marksmen, who availed them- 
selves of it, with the most satisfactory skill. To 
the west, adjoining the fields, a broad belt of 
oaks extends directly across the crest, on both 
sides of the Sudley road, in which, during the 
battle, regiments of both armies met and con- 
tended for the mastery. From the open ground 
of this plateau the view embraces a wide ex- 
panse of woods and gently undulating open 
country of broad grass and grain fields in all 
directions, including the scene of Evans’ and 
Bee’s recent encounter with the enemy—some 
twelve hundred yards to the northward. In 
reply to the play of the enemy’s batteries, our 
own artillery had not been idle or unskilful. 
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The ground occupied by our guns, on a level 
with that held by the batteries of the enemy, 
was an open space of limited extent, behind a 
low undulation, just at the eastern verge of the 
plateau, some 500 or 600 yards from the Henry 
house. Here, as before said, some thirteen 
pieces, mostly six-pounders, were maintained in 
action. The several batteries of Imboden, Sta- 
nard, Pendleton, (Rockbridge Artillery,) and 
Alburtis’, of the Army of the Shenandoah, and 
five guns of Walton’s, and Heaton’s section of 
Rogers’ battery, of the Army of the Potomac, 
alternating to some extent with each other, and 
taking part as needed; all from the outset dis- 
playing that marvellous capacity of our people 
as artillerists which has made them, it would 
appear, at once the terror and the admiration of 
the enemy. As was soon apparent, the Fede- 
ralists had suffered severely from our artillery, 
and from the fire of our musketry on the right, 
and especially from the left flank, placed under 
cover, within whose galling range they had 
been advanced. And, we are told in their offi- 
cial reports, how regiment after regiment, 
thrown forward to dislodge us, was broken, 
never to recover its entire organization on that 
field. In the mean time, also, two companies 
of Stuart’s cavalry (Carter’s and Hoge’s) made 
a dashing charge down the Brentsville and Sud- 
ley road upon the Fire Zouaves—then the ene- 
my’s right on the plateau—which added to the 
disorder wrought by our musketry on that 
flank. But still the press*of the enemy was 
heavy in that quarter of the field, as fresh 
troops were thrown forward there to outflank 
us; and some three guns of a battery, in an 
attempt to obtain a position apparently to enfi- 
lade our batteries, were thrown so close to the 
Thirty-third Regiment, Jackson’s brigade, that 
that regiment, springing forward, seized them, 
but with severe loss, and was subsequently 
driven back by an overpowering force of Fede- 
ral musketry. 

“Now, full 2 o’clock p. m., I gave the order 
for the right of my line, except my reserves, 
to advance to recover the plateau. It was done 
with uncommon resolution and vigor, and at 
the same time, Jackson’s brigade pierced the 
enemy’s centre with the determination of vete- 
rans, and the spirit of men who fight for a 
sacred cause; but it suffered seriously. With 
equal spirit the other parts of the line made 
the onset, and the Federal lines were broken 
and swept back, at all points, from the open 
ground of the plateau. Rallying soon, however, 
as they were strongly reinforced by fresh regi- 
ments, the Federalists returned, and by weight 
of numbers pressed our lines back, recovered 
their ground and guns, and renewed the offen- 
sive. By this time, between half-past 2 and 3 
o'clock Pp. M., our reinforcements pushed for- 
ward, and directed by General Johnston to the 
required quarter, were at hand just as I had or- 
dered forward to a second effort for the recov- 
ery of the disputed plateau, the whole line, in- 
cluding my reserves, which, at this crisis of the 


battle, I felt called upon to lead in person, 
This attack was general, and was shared in by 
every regiment then in the field, including the 
Sixth (Fisher’s) North Carolina Regiment, which 
had just come up and taken position on the 
immediate left of the Forty-ninth Virginia Reg- 
iment. The whole open ground was again 
swept clear of the enemy, and the plateau 
around the Henry and Robinson houses re- 
mained finally in our possession, with the 
greater part of the Ricketts and Griffin batter- 
ies, and a flag of the First Michigan Regiment, 
captured by the Twenty-seventh Virginia Reg- 
iment, (Lieutenant-Colonel Echolls,) of Jackson’s 
brigade. This part of the day was rich with 
deeds of individual coolness and dauntless con- 
duct, as well as well-directed embodied resolu- 
tion and bravery, but fraught with the loss to 
the service of the country, of lives of inestimable 
preciousness at this juncture. The brave Bee 
was mortally wounded, at the head of the 
Fourth Alabama and some Mississippians, in 
an open field near the Henry house; and a few 
yards distant, the promising life of Bartow, 
while leading the Seventh Georgia Regiment, 
was quenched in blood. Colonel F. J. Thomas, 
Acting Chief-of-Ordnance, of General John- 
ston’s staff, after gallant conduet, and most effi- 
cient service, was also slain. Colonel Fisher, 
Sixth North Carolina, likewise fell, after sol- 
dierly behavior, at the head of his regiment, 
with ranks greatly thinned. Withers’ Eighteenth 
Regiment, of Cocke’s brigade, had come up in 
time to follow this charge, and, in conjunction 
with Hampton’s Legion, captured several rifle 
pieces, which may have fallen previously in 
possession of some of our troops; but if so, had 
been recovered by the enemy. These pieces 
were immediately turned, and effectively served 
on distant masses of the enemy, by the hands 
of some of our officers. . 

“ While the enemy had thus been driven back 
on our right entirely across the turnpike, and 
beyond Young’s branch on onr left, the woods 
yet swarmed with them, when our reinforce- 
ments opportunely arrived in quick succegsion, 
and took position in that portion of the field. 
Kershaw’s Second, and Cash’s Eighth South 
Carolina regiments, which had arrived soon 
after Withers’, were led through the oaks just 
east of the Sudley-Brentsville road, brushing 
some of the enemy before them, and, taking an 
advantageous position along and west of that 
road, opened with much skill and effect on 
bodies of the enemy that had been rallied 
under cover of a strong Federal brigade posted 
on a plateau in the southwest. angle, formed 
by intersection of the turnpike with the Sud- 


ley-Brentsville road. Among the troops thus’ 


engaged, were the Federal regular infantry. 
At the same time, Kemper’s battery, passing 
northward by the §.-B. road, took position 
on the open space—under orders of Colonel 
Kershaw—near where an enemy’s battery had 
been captured, and opened with effective re- 
sults upon the Federal right, then the mark 
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also of Kershaw’s and Oash’s regiments. Pres- 
ton’s Twenty-eighth Regiment, of Cocke’s bri- 
gade, had by that time en the same body 
of oaks, and encountered some Michigan troops, 
capturing their brigade commander, Colonel 
Wilcox. 

‘* Another important accession to our forces 
had also occurred about the same time, at 3 
o'clock p.m. Brigadier-General E. K. Smith, 
with some 1,700 infantry of Elzey’s brigade, 
of the Army of the Shenandoah, and Beck- 
ham’s battery, came upon the field, from Camp 
Pickens, Manassas, where they had arrived by 
railroad at noon. Directed in person by Gene- 
ral Johnston to the left, then so much endan- 
gered, on reaching a position in rear of the oak 
woods, south of the Henry house, and imme- 
diately east of the Sudley road, General Smith 
was disabled by a severe wound, and his valu- 
able services were lost at that critical juncture. 
But the command devolved upon a merito- 
rious officer of experience, Colonel Elzey, who 
led his infantry at once somewhat further to 
the left, in the direction of the Chinn house, 
across the road, through the oaks skirting the 
west side of the road, and around which he 
sent the battery under Lientenant Beckham. 
This officer took up a most favorable position 
near that house, whence, with a clear view of 
the Federal right and centre, filling the open 
fields to the west of the Brentsville-Sudley road, 
and gently sloping southward, he opened fire 
with his battery upon them with deadly and 

ing effect. 

- “Colonel Early, who, by some mischance, did 
not receive orders until two o’clock, which had 
been sent him at noon, came on the ground 
immediately after Elzey, with Kemper’s Seventh 
Virginia, Hay’s Seventh Louisiana, and Barks- 
dale’s Thirteenth Mississippi regiments. This 
brigade, by the personal direction of General 
Johnston, was marched by the Holkham house, 
across the fields to the left, entirely around the 
woods through which Elzey had passed, and 
under a severe fire, into a position in line of 
battle near Chinn’s house, outflanking the ene- 
my’sright. At this time, about half-past 3p. a, 
the enemy, driven back on their left and cen- 
tre, and brushed from the woods bordering the 
Sudley road, south and west of the Henry house, 
had formed a line of battle of truly formidable 

roportions, of crescent outline, reaching on 
their left from the vicinity of Pittsylvania, (the 
old Carter mansion,) by Matthew’s, and in rear 
of Dogan’s, across the turnpike near to Chinn’s 
house. The woods and fields were filled with 
their masses of infantry, and their carefully pre- 
served cavalry. It was a truly magnificent, 
though redoubtable spectacle, as they threw 
forward in fine style, on the broad, gentle slopes 
of the ridge occupied by their main lines, a 
cloud of skirmishers, preparatory for another 
attack. But as Early formed his line, and Beck- 
ham’s pieces played upon the right of the ene- 
my, Elzey’s brigade, Gibbon’s Tenth Virginia, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart’s First Maryland, and 


Vaughn's Third Tennessee regiments, and Cash’s 
Eighth, and Kershaw’s Second South Oarolina, 
Withers’ Eighteenth, and Preston’s Twenty- 
eighth Virginia, advanced in an irregular line 
almost simultaneously, with great spirit, from 
their several positions upon the front and flanks 
of the enemy, in their quarter of the field. At 
the same time, too, Early resolutely assailed 
their right flank"and rear. Under the combined 
attack, the enemy was soon forced, first over the 
narrow plateau in the southern angle made by 
the two roads, so often mentioned, into a patch 
of woods on its western slope, thence back over 
Young’s branch and the turnpike, into the fields 
of the Dugan farm, and rearward, in extreme 
disorder, in all available directions, towards 
Bull Run. . The rout had now become general 
and compléte.” 

In his report, General McDowell thus re- 
marks on the position of the battle: 

“Tt was at this time that the enemy’s rein- 
forcements came to his aid, from the railroad 
train, understood to have arrived from the val- 
ley with the residue of Jobnston’s army. They 
threw themselves in the woods on our right, 
and opened a fire of musketry upon our men, 
which caused them to break, and retire down 
the hillside. This soon degenerated into dis- 
order, for which there was no remedy. Every 
effort was made to rally them, even beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s fire, but in vain.” 

A line drawn through the baitle-field to 
Manassas Junction, would run about due south. 
The railroad from Winchester to Manassas 
Junction comes in on a southeast course. Con- 
sequently, the line above mentioned, and the 
railroad, converge, and meet at the Junction. 
The Dumfries road, bounding the west side of 
the battle-field, and running straight south, 
crosses the Winchester railroad about two miles 
from the Junction. Up this road came the last 
reinforcements of the enemy, from General 
Johnston’s command at Winchester. This was 
nearer than to proceed to the Junction, and 
caused the clouds of dust seen. 

Colonel Porter, commanding the division of 
Colonel Hunter, thus continues his report: 

“ All further efforts were futile. The words, 
gestures, and threats of our officers were 
thrown away upon men who had lost all pres- 
ence of mind, and only longed for absence of 
body. Some of our noblest and best officers 
lost their lives in trying to rally them. Upon 
our first position, the Twenty-seventh New 
York was the first to rally, under the command of 
Major Bartlett, and around it the other regiments 
engaged soon gathered their scattered frag- 
ments. The battalion of , in the mean 
time, moved steadily across the field from the 
left to the right, and took up a position where 
it held the entire forces of the enemy in check 
until our forces were somewhat rallied. 

“The Commanding General then ordered a 
retreat upon Centreville, at the same time 
directing me to cover it with the battalion of 
regulars, the cavalry, and a section of artillery. 
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The rear-guard thus organized followed our 
panic-stricken troops to Centreville, resisting 
the attacks of the Confederate cavalry and 
artillery, and saving them from the inevitable 
destruction which awaited them, had not this 
body been interposed.” 

Colonel Burnside, commanding the other bri- 
gade of Colonel Hunter’s division, which com- 
menced the attack, thus reports this part of the 
battle : 

‘“‘ When the general retreat was ordered, the 
First Rhode Island passed on to the top of the 
hill, where it was joined by the remainder of 
the brigade, and formed into column. Large 
bodies of stragglers were passing along the road, 
and it was found impossible to retain the order 
which otherwise would have been preserved. 
Yet the brigade succeeded in retiring in com- 
paratively good condition, with Arnold’s bat- 
tery of artillery and Captain Armstrong’s com- 
pany of dragoons bringing up the rear. The 
retreat continued thus until the column was 
about emerging from the woods and entering 
upon the Warrenton turnpike, when the artil- 
lery and cavalry went to the front, and the ene- 
my opened fire upon the retreating mass of men. 
Upon the bridge crossing Cub Run,* a shot took 
effect upon the horses of a team that was cross- 
ing. The wagon was overturned directly in 
the centre of the bridge, and the passage was 
completely obstructed. The enemy continued 
to play his artillery upon the trains, carriages, 
ambulances, and artillery wagons that filled the 
road, and these were reduced toruin. The ar- 
tillery could not possibly pass, and five pieces 
of the Rhode Island battery, which had been 
safely brought off the tield, were here lost. The 
infantry, as the files reached the bridge, were 
furiously pelted with a shower of grape and 
other shot, and several persons were here killed 
or dangerously wounded. As was to be ex- 
pected, the whole column was thrown into con- 
fusion, and could not be rallied again for a dis- 
tance of two or three miles.” 

Colonel Schenck, stationed at the Stone Bridge, 
thus reports: 

“Tt was not long after this that the unpleas- 
ant intelligence came of our army being in re- 
treat from the front across the ford above, and 
the order was received to fall back on Centre- 
ville. The retreat of my brigade, being now in 
the rear of our division, was conducted in the 
reverse order of our march in the morning, the 
Second New York moving first, and being fol- 
lowed by the Second and First Ohio, the two 
latter regiments preserving their lines in good 
degree, rallying together, and arriving at Cen- 
treville with closed ranks, and sharing compar- 
atively little in the panic which characterized 
so painfully that retreat, and which seemed to 
be occasioned more by the fear of frightened 
teamsters and of hurrying and excited civilians, 
(who ought never to have been there,) than 


* Cub Run is a small stream running south and southwest, 
and crossing the Warrenton turnpike midway between Cen- 
treville and the stone bridge over Bull Run. ~ 


even by the reckless disorder and want of dis- 
cipline of straggling soldiers, Near the house 
which was occupied as a hospital for the 
wounded, about a mile from the battle-ground, 
a dashing charge was made upon the retreating 
column by a body of the rebel cavalry, which 
was gallantly repelled, and principally by two 
companies of the Second Ohio, with loss on 
both sides.” é, 


The reserve, consisting of two brigades under ~ 


Col. Miles, was stationed at Centreville. The 
most important of its movements were made 
by Col. Blenker’s brigade, who thus reports 
these passing scenes : 

“Tn this position the brigade remained until 
about 4 o’clock p. m., when I received orders 
to advance upon the road from Centreville to 
Warrenton. This order was executed with 
great difficulty, as the road was nearly choked 
up by retreating baggage wagons of several di- 
visions, and by the vast number of flying sol- 
diers belonging to various regiments. Never- 
theless, owing to the coolness of the command- 
ing officers and the good discipline of the men, 
the passage through the village was sucessfully 
executed, and the further advance made with 
the utmost precision, and I was thus enabled to 
take a position which would prevent the ad- 
vance of the enemy and protect the retreat of 
the army. The Eighth Regiment took position 
one and a half miles south of Centreville, on 
both sides of the road leading to Bull Run. 
The Twenty-ninth Regiment stood half a mile 
behind the Eighth, enchiquier by companies. 
The Garibaldi Guard stood in reserve in line 
behind the Twenty-ninth Regiment. The re- 
treat of great numbers of flying soldiers contin- 
ued until 9 o’clock in the evening, the great 
majority in wild confusion, and but few in col- 
lected bodies. Soon afterwards, several squad- 
rons of the enemy’s cavalry advanced along the 
road, and appeared before the outposts. They 
were challenged, “‘ Who comes here?” and, re- 
maining without any answer, I being just pres- 
ent at the outpost, called “Union forever!” 
whereupon the officer of the enemy’s cavalry 
commanded, “ Hn avant / en avant / knock him 
down!” Now the skirmishers fired, when the 
enemy turned around, leaving several killed 
and wounded on the spot. About nine prison- 
ers who were already in their hands were liber- 
ated by this action. Afterwards we were sev- 
eral times molested from various sides by the 
enemy’s cavalry. At about midnight the com- 
mand to leave the position and march to Wash- 
ington was given by Gen. McDowell. The bri- 
gade retired in perfect order, and ready to repel 
any attack on the road from Centreville to 
Fairfax Court House, Annandale, to Washing- 
ton. 

A prompt retreat of the fragments of his ar- 
my was resolved upon by Gen. McDowell, and 
while the stragglers had pushed on from the 
battle-field to Washington without halting, the 
organized masses commenced leaving about 
nine o’clock that night. By midnight all but 
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the wounded and the dead of that well-found 
army which commenced its march from Wash- 
ington five days previous, proud, exultant, and 
confident of victory, was panic-stricken, grop- 
ing its way, under the cover of the darkness of 
night, to the intrenchments ro, Washing- 
ton. Never had the flag of the Union trailed 
so low in the dust before; never was so bril- 
liant a career opened before it as that which 
commenced on the day after that dreadful 
night. About six months from that hour the 
ugitives became victors in every contest, and the 
riumphant foe were fleeing from every point. 

Fortunately for the remnants of the Federal 
army, the Confederate forces did not pursue 
their flying foe. The reasons for this omission 
are thus stated by Gen. Johnston in his official 


rt: 

ene The apparent firmness of the United States 

at Centreville who had not been engaged, 
which checked our pursuit; the strong forces 
occupying the works near Georgetown, Ar- 
i and Alexandria; the certainty, too, 
that General Patterson, if needed, would reach 
Washington, with his army of thirty thousand 
men, sooner than we could; and the condition 
and inadequate means of the army in ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and rtation, prevented 
any serious thoughts of advancing’ against the 
capital. It is certain that the fresh troops with- 
in the works were, in number, quite sufficient 
for their defence; if not, General Patterson’s 
army would certainly reinforce them soon 
enough.” 

After the affair at Blackburn’s Ford on the 
18th, Gen. McDowell became convinced that 
the nature of th2 country to the left or south- 
ward to Manassas was unfit for the operations 
of a large army, and he determined to move by 
the right, turning the enemy’s left. An exam- 
ination was made during the next day, and in 
consequence of the information thus obtained, 
the following plan of attack was determined 
upon: (See orders, p. 78.) 

ist. A false attack to be made by Richard- 
son’s brigade (temporarily attached to Miles’ 
division) on Blackburn’s Ford, the rest of that 
division remaining in reserve at Centreville. 

2d. Tyler's division to move from its camp 
at2ia.m., (the 2ist,) towards the stone bridge 
of the Warrenton turnpike, to feign the main 
attack upon this point. 

3d. The divisions of Hunter and Heintzel- 
man (in the order named) to leave their camps 
at 2 and 2} a.m., (they were encamped about 
two or three miles behind Tyler,) and, follow- 
ing his movement, to diverge from the War- 
renton turnpike at the by-road beyond Cub 
Run, and take the road for Sudley’s Spring; 
or, rather, it was provided that Hunter’s divi- 
sion should proceed to Sudley’s Spring, and 
Heintzelman take the lower ford. These mat- 
ters, however, were to be regulated by circum- 
stances. 

It was intended that the head of Hunter’s 
division should be at the turn-off at early day- 


light, or about 4 4 m., and that it should reach 
Sudley by six or seven. 

The two leading brigades of Tyler’s had not 
cleared the road for Hunter to this point until 
half-past five, and the guide, alleging that a 
nearer route to the ford would bring the col- 
umn in sight of the enemy’s batteries, led them 
by so circuitous a way that Hunter did not 
reach Sudley’s Spring until half-past nine or 
thereabouts. 

The explanation given by Gen. McDowell for 
the disasters of the day, although rather lengthy, 
is entitled to full consideration. He thus re- 
ports: 

“« As my position may warrant, even if it does 
not call for some explanation of the causes, as 
far as they can be seen, which led to the results 
herein stated, I trust it may not be out of place 
if I refer in a few words to the immediate ante- 
cedents of the battle. When I submitted to the 
General-in-Chief, in compliance with his verbal 
instructions, the plan of operations and estimate 
of force required, the time I was to proceed to 
carry it into-effect was fixed for the 8th of July, 
Monday. Every facility possible was given 
me by the General-in-Chief and the heads of 
the administrative departments, in making the 
necessary preparations. But the regiments, 
owing, I was told, to a want of transportation, 
came over slowly. Many of them did not come 
across till eight or nine days after the time fixed 
upon, and went forward without my even see- 
ing them, and without having been together 
before in a brigade. The sending reinforce- 
ments to General Patterson, by drawing off the 
wagons, was a further and unavoidable cause 
of delay. Notwithstanding the Herculean ef- 
forts of the Quartermaster-General, and his fa- 
voring me in every way, the wagons for ammu- 
nition, subsistence, &c., and the horses for the 
trains and the artillery, did not arrive for more 
than a week after the time appointed to move. 
I was not even prepared as late as the 15th ul- 
timo; and the desire I should move became 
great, and it was wished I should not, if possi- 
ble, delay longgy than Tuesday, the 16th ultimo. 
When I did set out, on the 16th, I was still de- 
ficient in wagons for subsistence. But I went 
forward, trusting to their being procured in time 
to follow me. The trains thus hurriedly gath- 
ered together, with horses, wagons, drivers, and 
Wagon managers, all new and unused to each 
other, moved with difficulty and disorder, and 
was the cause of a day’s delay in getting the 
provisions forward, making it n to make, 
on Sunday, the attack we should have made 
on Saturday. I could not, with every exertion, 
get forward with the troops earlier than we 

id. I wished to go to Centreville the second 
day, which would have taken us there on the 
17th, and enabled us, so far as they were con- 
cerned, to go into action on the 19th, i 
of the 21st; but when I went forward from 
Fairfax Court House, beyond Germantown, to 
urge them forward, I was told it was impossi- 
ble for the men to march further. They had 
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only come from Vienna, about six miles, and it 
was not more than six and a half miles farther 
to Centreville—in all a march of twelve and a 
half miles; but the men were foot-weary, not so 
much, I was told, by the distance marched, as 
by the time they had been on foot, caused by 
the obstructions in the road, and the slow pace 
we had to move to avoid ambuscades. The 
men were, moreover, unaccustomed to march- 

‘ing, their bodies not in condition for that kind 
of work, and not used to carrying even the 
load of light marching order. 

“We crossed Bull Run with about 18,000 men 
of all arms, the fifth division (Miles’ and Rich- 
ardson’s brigades) on the left, at Blackburn’s 
Ford to Centreville, and Schenck’s brigade of 
Tyler’s division on the left of the road, near the 
Stone Bridge, not participating in the main ac- 
tion. The numbers opposed to us have been 
variously estimated. I may safely say, and 
avoid even the appearance of exaggeration, 
that the enemy brought up all he could which 
were not kept engaged elsewhere. He had no- 
tice of our coming on the 17th, and had from 
that time until the 21st to bring up whatever 
he had. It is known that in estimating the 
force to go against Manassas, I engaged not to 
have to do with the enemy’s forces under John- 
ston, then kept in check in the valley by Major- 
General Patterson, or those kept engaged by 
Major-General Butler; and I know every effort 
was made by the General-in-Chief that this 
should be done, and that even if Johnston joined 
Beauregard, it would not be because he could 
be followed by General Patterson, but from 
causes not necessary for me to refer to, you 
knew them all. This was not done, and the 
enemy was free to assemble from every direc- 
tion in numbers only limited by the amount of 
his railroad rolling-stock and his supply of pro- 
visions. To the forces, therefore, we drove in 
from Fairfax Court House, Fairfax Station, Ger- 
mantown, and Centreville, and those under 
Beauregard at Manassas, must be added those 
under Johnston from Winchester, and those 
brought up by Davis from Rickgmond, to other 

laces at the South, to which is to be added the 
evy en masse ordered by the Richmond author- 
ities, which was ordered toassemble at Manassas, 
What all this amounted to I cannot say—cer- 
tainly much more than we attacked them with. 

‘TI could not, as I have said, more early push 
on faster, nor could I delay. A large and the 
best part of my forces were three-months vol- 
uteers, whose term of service was about to 
expire, but who were sent forward as having 
long enough to serve for the purpose of the ex- 
pedition. On the eve of the battle the Fourth 
Pennsylvania Regiment of volunteers, and the 
battery of volunteer artillery of the New York 
Eighth militia, whose term of service expired, 
insisted on their discharge. I wrote to the regi- 
ment, expressing a request for them to remain 
a short time, and the Hon. Secretary of War, 
who was at the time on the ground, tried to 
induce the battery to remain at least five days, 


But in vain. They insisted on their discharge 
that night. It was granted, and the next 
morning, when the army moved forward into 
battle, these troops moved to the rear to the 
sound of the enemy’s cannon. 


“Tn the next few days, day by day, I should 
have lost ten thousand of the best armed, 


drilled, officered, and disciplined troops in the 
army. In other words, every day, which added 
to the strength of the enemy, made us weaker.” 

The loss on the Federal side, according to the 


official returns, was 481 killed, 1,011 wounded, 
and 1,216 missing. Among the killed were 


Col. Cameron, of the New York Seventy-ninth ; 
Lieut.-Col. Haggerty, of the New York Sixty- 


ninth; Col. Slocum, Second Rhode Island; also 


Major Ballou and Capt. Tower. 

The artillery lost was as follows: 

Company D, Second Artillery, 6 rifled guns, 

Company I, First Artillery, 6 rifled Parrott 
ten-pounders. 

Company E, Second Artillery, 2 rifled guns 
and 2 howitzers, 

Company —, Fifth Artillery, 1 rifled gun. 

Company G, First Artillery, 1 thirty-pounder 
Parrott gun. 

Rhode Island battery, 5 rifled guns. 

To this should be added 180 boxes of small 
arm cartridges, 87 boxes of rifled cannon am- 
munition, 80 boxes of old fire-arms, 12 wagons 
loaded with provisions, and 3,000 bushels oats, 
a large number of muskets thrown away, and 
ope number of blankets and knap- 
sacks, 


* The following documents, found in the camp at Manassas 
after its evacuation by the Confederate troops, contain re- 
turns embracing the period of the battle, and extending to 
the 16th of August ensuing. They correspond so very 
nearly with the statements of other documents entitled to 
the highest credit, that they should be considered in esti- 
mating the results of this battie. 


The following is a list of captured Quartermaster’s property 
turned in to the Quartermaster’s Department of the Con- 
federate Army of the Potomac up to August 16, 1861: 

870 axes, spades, and intrenching tools. 
2 sets carpenter's tools and blacksmith’s tools. 
12 sets harness, 23 extra traces for artillery. 
1 platform and other scales. 
1,650 camp cooking utensils. 
700 camp mess utensils. 
802 pairs pants, drawers, and socks, 
700 blankets. 
22 tents and dies. 
21 wagons and 23 horses. 
24 trunks and carpet-bags. 
1 lot of rope. 

Incomplete returns of many miscellaneous articles, such 
sis tatsemnia 
an arrels commissary stores. 

E ER, 


. P. ALEXAND 
Captain Engineers, General Staff, O, 8. A. 


The following is a return of hospital equipments and sup- 
lies captured from the enemy ava turned 534 the Medical 

Dopartnent of the Confederate States Army of the Potomac 
up to August 16, 1861: 

5 medicine chests, partially filled. 

6 cases surgical instruments. 

2 sets panniers. 

7 ambulances. 

1 lot of medicines, lint, bandages, &c. 

Returns of litters, instruments, supplies, &c., are all very 
incomplete, so much haying been appropriated by surgeons 


buckets, coffee mills, halters, saddles and bridles, 
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' Gen. Beauregard, in his report, states the 
number of his force on the 18th of July at 
17,000 effective men; and on the 21st 27,000, 
which includes 6,200 sent from Gen. Johnston, 
and 1,700 brought up by Gen. Holmes from 
Fredericksburg. The report states the number 
killed to have been 269, wounded 1,483, aggre- 
1,852. The same report states the num- 

of prisoners taken at 1,460. 
On the left the Confederate force was com- 
manded by Brig.-Gens, Evans, Jackson, and 
Cocke, and Col. Bartow. The centre was under 
Gens. Jones, Longstreet, and Benham. On the 
extreme right was Gen. Ewell. Early in the day 
an order was sent to him by Gen. Beauregard 
to attack and attempt to turn the left flank of 
the Federal force. The rar da was killed, 

and the orders were not recei 

It is manifest that this battle was well 
fought. In the fore part of the afternoon the 
Confederate troops were nearly outflanked. At 
three o’clock the Federal force believed they 
had the victory; and that, indeed, they had, 
and would soon have reached and obtained pos- 
session of the railroad leading to Winchester. 


But the arrival of four fresh regiments, who 
entered the field with great spirit and energy, 
changed the result. At the session of the Con- 
federate Congress, held at Richmond on the next 
day, the 22d, the following despatch was read : 


Manassas Junction, Sunpay Nicar. 
The night has closed upon a hard-fought field. Our 
forces were victorious. The enemy were routed, and 
states ered fled, pag a large amount of arms, 
sacks, and baggage. The ground was strewn for 
miles with those killed, and the farm houses and 
grounds around were filled with the wounded. Pur- 
suit was continued along several routes towards Lees- 
burg and Centreville until darkness covered the fugi- 
tives. We have captured many field batteries and stands 
of arms, and one of the United States fl Many 
risoners have been taken. Too high praise cannot 
be bestowed, whether for the skill of the principal offi- 
cers, or the gallantry of all our troops. The battle 
was mainly fought on our left. Our force was 15,000; 

that of the enemy was estimated at 35,000. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Great indignation was manifested against 
Gen. Patterson in consequence of the successful 
movement of Gen. Johnston from Winchester, 
by which he was enabled to reénforee the Con- 
federate army at Manassas. On the 16th he 


of ents, besides the loss from plundering b - 
ene &e., Ne ring by pri 


Captain Engineers, General Staff. 
Abstract list of ners and wounded of the enemy sent 
spond ond tals at other places since the bat- 
at Manassas, July 21, 1861: 

PRISONERS NOT WOUNDED. 

ORE POUNONE 5 5-a 2ias § 54 -cewanetanaschigtesniues 871 

WOUNDED PRISONERS. 

Sent to hospitals since July 27............-....2.ece0es 420 

Estimated number sent previous to July 27............ 130 

POMDIC os ddawanile .viecusdaasetasescconvassaases 550 

Fea pcB CUT EE Joa Sajid de set sacee cases 1,421 


. These 
tioned b ee ee 
faut two ‘vaptosonts 


Rk, Capt. Engineers, General Staff. 


.__ 
Returns of ig nica ordnance and ordnance stores turned 
into Seri partment, Army of the Potomac, up to Au- 

1 30-pounder Parrott gun, with 300 rounds ammunition. 

9 10-pounder Parrott guns, with 100 rounds each. 

8 6-pounder brass guns, with 100 rounds each. 

8 12-pounder brass howitzers, with 100 rounds each, 

2 12-pounder boat howitzers, with 100 rounds each. 

9 James’ rifled pieces, with 100 rounds each. 

pf eaissons. 


No accurate returns of drums, swords, pistols, knapsacks, 
haversacks, canteens, saddles, bridles, es can be obtained. 
One six-pound gun and one twely howitzer were 
found spiked, but they were easily wn. One of the 
+ Sy caissons was exploded on the field in addition to 


. ALEXANDER, 
General Staff, Captain Engineers, 0. 8. A. 
The report of General Beaw states the number of 
field-pieces captured as follows: “ Twenty-eight field-pieces 
of the best character of arm, with over one hundred rounds 
of ammunition to each gun, thirty-seven caissons, six forges, 
four battery wagons, sixty-four artillery horses completely 


equipped, five nundred thousand rounds of small arms am- 
munition, four thousand five hundred sets of accoutrements, 
over five thousand muskets,” &c., &e. 
Heav-quarrers, ARMY OF THE PoroMAc, 
August 23, 1861. 
_CononEL: In accordance with your request, I send a 
list of the regiments actually in the battle of the 2ist of 


— 1861: 
ackson's brigade, seometingtet the ‘ 
Second Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Col. J. H. AHen 


Fourth Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Col. James FP. 
Preston com i 


Fifth Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Col. Kerton Harper 
man 


com 
Twenty-seventh Regiment Vi Volunteers, Colonel 
Gordon absent, Lieutenant-Colonel Echols commandi 
-third Volun 


Regiment teers, Col. c 
Cumm: com ing. 
Under General Bee, consisting of a part of his own and a 
part of Colonel Bartow’s brigade 


Seventh Regiment Georgia Volunteers—Bartow's. 
Eighth ent Georgia Volunteers—Bartow’s. 

Second Regiment Mississippi Volunteers—Bee’s. 

Fourth Regiment Alabama Volunteers—Bee’s. 

Sixth Regiment North Carolina Volunteers—Bee’s. 

Two companies Eleventh Mississippi Volunteers—Bee’s, 

E. R. Smith's brigade. 

Tenth Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Colonel Elzey. 

Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteers. 

Maryland Volunteers. - 

BATTERIES IN ACTION. 

Colonel Pendleton’s—four pieces. 

Captain Imboden’s—four P eces. 

Captain Alburti’s—four pieces. 

Captain Stanard’s—four pieces. 

Lieutenant Beekham’s—four pieces. 
= CAVALRY. 

Colonel J. E. B. Stewart, with twelve companies. 

I cannot furnish the strength of the regiments, companies, 
&e. tfally, your obedient servant, 

MAS HETT, Acting Adjutant-General. 

Colonel Txomas Jorpan, Acting Adjutant-General, First 

Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

This statement of the Confederate force in action evidently 
does not include the reénforcements brought by General 
Johnston. Neither does it mention the Fourth South Car- 
olina, known to have been badly cut up, or Hampton’s Le- 


on. 

The loss of the North Carolina Sixth was stated at home 
to haye been as follows: Killed, 15; wounded, 58; miss- 
ing, 1. The cannon captured at Bull Run were twenty-five 
pieces. The oe a of the Captain of Engineers makes the 
number turned over to the Ordnance Department of the 
Potomac Army to the 16th of August, at twenty-seven 
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broke up his camp at Bunker Hill and retired 
upon Winchester and strongly intrenched him- 
self, On the afternoon of the 17th he took the 
road to Berry’s Ford, on the Shenandoah, and 
thence to Piedmont station, on the Manassas 
Gap Railroad, fifteen miles, making twenty- 
eight miles in two days, thence from Piedmont 
to Manassas Junction by railroad, about thirty- 
eight miles. The last of his force arrived on 
the battle-field in the afternoon. There can be 
no doubt these reénforcements saved the Oon- 
federate army from a total defeat. 

The term of Gen. Patterson’s command ex- 
pired with the time of the three-months volun- 
teers, when he retired from active service. No 
investigation has ever been made of the circum- 
stances, nor explanation given beyond what was 
made by Gen. Patterson in a public speech soon 
after. He said: “‘On the 9th of July a council 
was held, at which all the commanders of divi- 
sions and brigades, and chiefs of staff, were pres- 
ent. Col. Stone, the junior line officer, spoke 
twice and decidedly against an advance, advocat- 
ing a direct movement to Shephardstown and 
Charlestown. All who spoke opposed an ad- 
vanee, and all voted against it. On the same 
day he informed the General-in-Chief of the con- 
dition of affairs in the valley, and proposed that 
he should go to Charlestown and occupy Harper’s 
Ferry, and asked to be informed when he would 
attack Manassas. On the 12th he was directed 
to go where he had proposed, and informed 
that’ Manassas would be attacked on Tuesday, 
the 16th. On the 13th he was telegraphed: 
“If not strong enough to beat the enemy early 
next week, make demonstrations so as to detain 
him in the valley of Winchester... He made 
the demonstrations, and on the 16th, the day 
General Scott said he would attack Manassas, 
he drove the enemy’s pickets into his intrench- 
ments at Winchester, and on the 17th marched 
to Charlestown. 


“On the 13th he telegraphed the General-in- 
Chief that Johnston was in a position to have 
his strength doubled just as he could reach him, 
and that he would rather lose the chance of ac- 
complishing something brilliant than by hazard- 
ing his column, to destroy the fruits of the 
campaign by defeat, closing his despatch thus: 
‘If wrong, let me be instructed.’ But no in- 
structions came. This was eight days before 


‘the battle of Manassas. On the 17th General 


Scott telegraphed: ‘McDowell’s first day’s 
work has driven the enemy beyond Fairfax 
Court House. To-morrow, probably, the Junc- 
tion will be carried.’ With this information 
he was happy. Johnston had been detained 
the appointed time, and the work of Gen, Pat- 
terson’s column had been done. 

“On the 18th, at half-past one in the morning, 
he telegraphed Gen. Scott the condition of the 
enemy’s force and of his own, referring to his. 
letter of the 16th for full information, and 
closed the despatch by asking ‘Shall I attack?’ 
This was plain English, and could not be mis- 
understood, but he received no reply. He ex- 
pected to be attacked where he was; and if 
Manassas was not to be attacked on that day, 
as stated in General Scott’s despatch of the day 
previous, he ought to have been ordered down 
forthwith to join in the battle, and the attack 
delayed until he came. He could have been 
there on the day that the battle was fought, 
and his assistance might have produced a differ- 
ent result. 

“On the 20th he heard that Johnston had 
marched with thirty-five thousand Confederate 
troops and a large artillery force, in a south- 
easterly direction. He immediately telegraphed 
the information to General Scott, and knew 
that he received it the same day. 

“Tn accordance with instructions, he came to 
Harper’s Ferry on the 21st, which place he 
held until relieved.” 


Oe 


CAIRO is situated at the southern extremity 
of the State of Iifinois, on a point of land formed 
by the confluence of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippirivers. It isone hundred and seventy-five 
miles below St. Louis. 

The ground immediately above the city, as 
far as the crossing of Oache River, about one 
mile, is low, and flooded at high water, com- 
pletely insulating Cairo. At such times the 
only land communication with the back coun- 
try is by the causeway of the Illinois Central 
railroad; but much of the year, at least ten 
months out of the twelve, the ground is dry, 
and good communications can be made with 
the interior of the State by ordinary roads. 
Six miles above Cairo, on the line of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, is a fine rolling country, ex- 
tending some sixty miles north, heavily tim- 
bered, and filled with sparkling springs of wa- 
ter. This triangular tract, bounded on the 


southeast by the Ohio, and on the southwest 
by the Mississippi, comprehends most of what 
is called “Egypt.” It is wonderfully adapted 
to the culture of grapes and fruits of all kinds. 
North of the tract described the interminable 
prairies commence, extending to Chicago. 

The levees at Cairo are forty-two feet above 
ordinary low water, fifty feet above extreme 
low water, and average ten feet above the nat- 
ural surface of the land. If kept to their prop- 
er grade they will be at least four feet above 
the highest fiood of which there is any knowl- 
edge or tradition at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. 

The ordinary rise of water at this point, from 
floods in either river, is about thirty-five feet. 

The position is commanded by “ Bird’s 
Point,” in Missouri, whence shot and shell can 
be thrown to the utter annihilation of Cairo. 
Troops can cross the Mississippi from old Fort 


EE 
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Jefferson, on the Kentucky shore, (situated at 
the mouth of Mayfield Creek, four miles below 
Cairo,) into Missouri, and thence, by an excel- 
lent road, practicable for artillery at all times, 
go direct to “ Bird’s Point.” They would be 
unobserved and unmolested by any force sta- 
tioned at Cairo, for the reason that the peculiar 
bend in the Mississippi River below Cairo, and 
the formation of the banks, would screen them 
from all observation. 

Again, the land directly ite Cairo, in 
Kentucky, is generally low, and flooded at 
ordinary high-water; the first high ground or 
ap of bluff below is in the vicinity 
of Fort Jefferson; the river banks shelve, with- 
out depth of water, in low stages sufficient for 
steamboat landings, the channel being entirely 
on the Cairo side. Back of this low land there 
extends, for a long distance, a chain of muddy 
lakes, bayous, and canebrakes. But about two 
miles above there is a height of land or ridge 
extending to the margin of the Ohio River, 
which is seldom or never overflowed, and could 
be made entirely safe from high water by a 
small levee. Here batteries can be established 
which will accomplish any result not attainable 
by those on the Missouri shore at Bird’s Point, 
and the two, properly placed, would. command 
every point in Cairo, including the levees and 

both of which they could sweep for 
miles. The width of the Ohio at Cairo is about 
three-fourths of a mile; the Mississippi is not 
much wider. ~ 
Cairo was occupied in April by Illinois 
troops, to protect it against invasion. Two 
thousand troops had arrived as early as the 
25th., It soon became a position of great im- 
portance for the concentration of men and 
the equipment of gunboats. The expeditions 
against the military posts of the Confederates 
in Kentucky and Tennessee were chiefly fitted 
out at this point. 

In August, the railroads in Western Tennessee 
were taken possession of by the State author- 
ities for the purpose, it was supposed, of con- 
veying troops towards Cairo. About eight 
thousand troops crossed the Mississippi to New 
Madrid, where they were joined by others from 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri, forming a 
large and well supplied with artil- 
lery. These troops, it was feared, were to make 
a speedy attack on Cairo, where the National 
forces were considerably redu in conse- 
quence of the expiration of the term of the 
three months’ volunteers. 

Active measures, however, were taken by 
Gen. Fremont to reénforce the place. He has- 
tily fitted out at St. Louis a fleet of eight 
steamers, laden with some four thousand troops 
and a large quantity of provisions and muni- 
tions of war, with all of which he safely landed 
at Cairo. The reénforcements thus opportunely 
taken to this point increased the National forces 
there to about eight thousand men, sufficient to 
hold the secessionists in check, and eventually to 
frustrate their plans. 
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CALIFORNIA, one of the United States, 
lying on the western side of the continent, is 
bounded north by Oregon, east by Utah (from 
which it is partly separated by the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains) and New Mexico, south by 
the Mexican Territory of Old California, and 
west by the Pacific. Its greatest length in a 
northwest and southeast direction is about 720 
miles, and its breadth about 240 miles. Its area 
is 188,982 square miles. Along the coast is a 
low range of mountains, which in many instan- 
ces approach the water’s edge, and form a bluff 
iron-bound shore. In other parts, the eoast is 
broken and hilly, to which succeeds the range 
entering from Oregon. It is the most impor- 
tant mineral region in the world, particularly 
in its deposits of gold. The population, in 1860, 
was 376,200, of whom 3,816 were free colored 
persons. (See New American CycLeoPxDiIA.) 

During the year 1861, commercial affairs 
were subject to’ the same depression which 
prevailed throughout the United States. (See 
Commerce.) The measures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were warmly ‘sustained by the people 
of the State. No volunteers were sent to the 
Atlantic States as State troops, although nam- 
bers of citizens of the State joined regiments 
formed in those States. Her distant location 
from the scene of conflict served to preserve her 
from many of its embarrassing influences, while 
it did not diminish her ardor for the Union 
cause, or her anxiety for its ultimate triampb. 

California was visited, during the autumn and 
early winter of the year 1861, by a most disas- 
trous flood. The streams, swollen to a great 
height by protracted and heavy rains through- 
out California, Oregon, and Nevada territory, 
flooded the valleys, inundated towns, swept 
away mills, dams, filumes, houses, fences, and do- 
mestic animals, and ruined fields and destroyed 
property to the estimated value of $10,000,000. 
The rainy season commenced on the 8th of 
Noy., and the rain continued to fall with searcely 
any*intermission for four weeks. The north 
fork of the American River at Auburn, rose 55 
feet, and in many other of the mountaim streams 
the rise was almost as great. On the 9th the 
flood reached the lowlands of the Sacramento 
Valley, and Sacramento City was the greatest 
sufferer from the flood. 

This city is situated between the American 
and Sacramento rivers at their junction, and 
has been subject to floods. In the summer of 
1853, the grade of the streets was raised 4 feet, 
and a levee, from 4 to 20 feet high, built for 
2 miles along the bank of the Sacramento, and 
for 3 miles along the bank of the American 
River; and believing themselves protected by 
these precautions against a flood, the inhabitants 
had spent sums in beautifying the city. 
The railroad from Folsom to Sacramento passes 
near the American River its whole distance, 
and enters the latter city about 2 miles from 
the river, on a high embankment. This had 
been made solid a year or so before, and thus 
the water coming in full flood down the 
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American River and hemmed in by the rail- 
road embankment and the levee, rose till it 

oured over the top of the levee, being 10 feet 

igher inside the levee than on the outside in 
the bed of the river. There was no way of 
relief except by cutting the levee. This was a 
hazardous enterprise, but was accomplished, 
and the water fell at once 5 or 6 feet. It still 
remained several feet deep for two or three 
weeks in the lower part of the city, and three 
times rose again to a considerable height. As 
the flood began to subside, its direful results 
became manifest; a number of lives had been 
lost, houses and stores had been twisted, over- 
turned, undermined, and seriously injured; cat- 
tle, horses, and hogs had been drowned in large 
numbers, gardens and fences destroyed, and 
every thing made desolate. The city, previous- 
ly burdened with an enormous debt, had lost 
at least $2,000,000, and ruin stared every man 
in the face. Repudiation was openly deter- 
mined upon by the City Council, but was pre- 
vented by the firmness of the city officers and 
the indignation of the other cities of the State. 
Liberal subscriptions were made for their aid 
in other cities, San Francisco sending $30,000 
in money, besides large quantities of provisions 
and clething, and other cities smaller amounts, 
and the citizens took courage and began to re- 
build their city again. On the Trinity River 
the loss of property was more than $150,000; 
in Marysville, $40,000; on the Feather River 
the canals and dams of the Ophir Water Com- 
pany, and their bulkhead apron and flume 
were carried away, and an immense boom of 
saw logs and large quanities of lumber swept 
away. In Grass Valley the mines were se- 
riously injured. Throughout all the mountain 
region of California and Nevada a similar scene 
of destruction was witnessed. 

CAMP ALLEGHANY. In the vicinity of 
this camp, which was situated on the Green- 
brier River, in Pocahontas Co., Western Virgi- 
nia, a valley lying between the Flat Top#and 
Kittatinny ranges, there was a sharp action on 
the 18th of December. The Union troops were 
commanded by Gen. Milroy, and consisted of 
portions of the Ninth and Thirteenth Indiana, 
the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-second Ohio, and 
the Second Virginia, numbering in all 1,750 
men. The Confederate force was under the 
command of Gen. Johnson, of Georgia, and 
was estimated at 2,000. The action com- 
menced about daylight and lasted till 8 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the Confederates set 
fire to their camps and retreated to Staunton, 
in the valley of Virginia, thus vacating West- 
ern Virginia, at least that portion west of the 
Kittatinny range. The loss, as officially report- 
ed, was about equal on both sides; the Federal 
troops having 20 killed and 107 wounded, and 
the Oonfederates 25 killed, 97 wounded, and 
about 30 of their men being taken prisoners. 

CAMPBELL, Jouy, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, an English jurist, statesman, and author, 
born at Springfield, near Cupar, Fifeshire, Scot- 


CAMPBELL, 


land, Sept. 15, 1781, died in London, June 28, 
1861. His father was a Scottish clergyman, 
and long minister of the kirk at Cupar. John 
was educated at the University of St. Andrews, 
and migrated early to London, where he was 
entered as a student of law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
in 1800, and admitted to the bar in 1806. He 
supported himself while studying his profession 
by writing law reports and theatrical criticisms 
for the “ Morning Chronicle.” His success as 
a lawyer was slow but steady, and he aided his 
income and reputation by publishing reports of 
the principal cases decided in the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. In 1821 he 
married the eldest daughter of Sir James Scar- 
lett, afterwards Lord Abinger. In 1827 he re- 
ceived the appointment of King’s Counsel. In 
1830 he was elected member of parliament for 
the borough of Stafford,‘and in 1832 that of 
Dudley ; and in November of the latter year, 
appointed solicitor-general, which office he re- 
tained till Feb. 1834, when he was raised to 
the position of attorney-general. He left office 
when the Grey Ministry resigned in Nov. 1834, 
and at the next general election was returned 
to parliament by the city of Edinburgh, which 
he continued to represent till he was raised to 
the peerage. In 1835, on the accession of 
Peel’s Ministry, he was again appointed attor- 
ney-general, and remained in that office till 
June 1841, when he was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and raised to the peerage as 
Baron Campbell, his wife having previously be- 
come a peeress as Baronesss Stratheden. In 
Sept. 1841, he went out of office with the Mel- 
bourne Administration. For the next five years 
he was on the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council, and one of the committee of appeals 


in the House of Lords. During this interval - 


he devoted much attention to literary pursuits, 
and prepared a series of elaborate biographies 
of the “ Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal, from the earliest times to the reign 
of George IV.” (7 vols. 8vo., London, 1846~"7,) 
which he afterwards followed with 2 volumes 
of the lives of the “‘ Chief Justices of England 
from the Norman Conquest to the death of 
Lord Mansfield,” (London, 1832.) He after- 
wards added a third volume, bringing the biog- 
raphies down to 1832. These were all repub- 
lished in this country. In 1836 he was called 
to the post of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and a seat in the Russell Cabinet. In 
1850 he succeeded Lord Denman as Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, which post 
he held till 1859, when Lord Palmerston ap- 
pointed him Lord Chancellor, which office he 
held till his death. Besides the reports and 
biographies already mentioned, a collection of 
his speeches at the bar and in the House of 
Commons was published in 1842. His efforts 
during the closing months of his life in the 
House of Lords, over which he presided, were 
directed to the simplification and improvement 
of the statutes, so as to render the administration 
of justice more equitable and accessible to all. 
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For this purpose he had procured the repeal of 
a large number of obsolete ‘laws, the more ex- 


‘tended application of the divorce bills, and the 


extension of education. 

_ CANADA, and British Amertoa. The 
British possessions in North America embrace 
all that portion of the continent, except Rus- 
sian America in the N. W., lying north of the 
line of 49° N. latitude; thence following Rainy 
River and Lake to Lake Superior, thence follow- 
ing the centre o e Superior, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie and Ontario and the St. Lawrence to the 
45th parallel, which it maintains to the Con- 
necticut River, where it follows the crest of the 
Highlands, and the circuitous N. E. boundary 
of the Ashburton treaty, to the mouth of the 
St. Croix River. Of this vast territory only a 
small portion, including the tract lying along 
the St. Lawrence, and extending from 30 to 
120 miles north of that river, and of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, portions of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, the coasts 
of Newfoundland, a few settlements on Van- 
couver’s Island, and some scattered forts, &c., 
in British Columbia, is inhabited. The remain- 
der is as yet a wilderness, much of it cold and 
sterile, though some portions, such as for in- 
stance the basis of the Red River of the North, 
have a fertile soil, though but a brief summer. 
which is a government by itself, and 
under a Governor-General, is the largest and 
most important of the North American pos- 
sessions of Great Britain. It is divided into an 
Upper and Lower province, or as they are often 
called, Canada West and Canada East. In the 
former a majority of the population are of 
British origin, and of the Protestant religion ; 
in the latter the majority are of French origin, 
and the Catholic faith. Upper Canada is di- 
vided into 44 counties, having in 1861 a popu- 
ation of 1,395,222 inhabitants, a gain of 443,218 
since 1851. Its principal cities were Toronto, 
with 44,743 inhabitants; Hamilton, 19,096; 
Ottawa, the new capital, 14,669; Kingston, 
13,743 ; and London, 11,555. 

Lower Canada has 60 counties, which in 1861 
had 1,106,666 inhabitants, a gain since 1851 of 
216,405. Its principal cities and towns are 
Montreal, with a population of 90,498; Quebec, 
with 51,108; Three Rivers, 6,028; and Sher- 
broke, 5,899. The total population of Canada 
was in 1861, 2,501,888. New Brunswick had 
a population of 233,727 ; Nova Scotia, 330,699; 
Prince Edward’s Island, 80,648, and Newfound- 
land 124,608, making a grand total of 3,271,570. 
The returns of British Columbia and Van- 
couver’s Island had not been received, but 
would not probably vary the result more than 
from 40,000 to 50,000. 

The exports of Canada of wheat, flour, corn, 
and other agricultural products, timber, lumber, 
and animals, were in 1861_ $34,717,248, of 
which $14,386,427 came to the United States. 
The imports from the United States for the 
same year, consisting mainly of cotton, woollen 
goods, silks, satins, velvets, iron and hardware 


of all kinds, earthen and glass ware, and fancy 
goods, amounted to $21,069,888, yielding a 
customs revenue of $1,584,892. The total im- 
ports of the year were $43,054,836, and the 
total customs revenue $4,768,192. The fin- 
ances of Canada were not in a desirable con- 
dition. The total government expenditure for 
the year 1861 was $14,742,834 28, and the total 
receipts (including $2,764,002 58 bonds issued) 
$12,655,581 48, showing a deficit of $2,087,252 
80 still to be met. In December, 1861, the 
Government debt, aside from the above deficit, 
was $65,626,478 less the amount of the imperial 
sinking fund, $7,300,000, giving a net indebted- 
ness of $58,326,478. A large proportion of this 
debt,as well as a very considerable additional one 
for English subscriptions to the same enterprise, 
has accrued from the immense expenditure for 
railroad construction, far in advance of the 
means of the colonies, or their capacity for 
profitable traffic. The cost of the new par- 
liament buildings, now in course of erection at 
Ottawa, which is to be the capital of the pro- 
vinces after 1865, amounting on the ist of 
January, 1862, to $2,603,410 67, has also been 
a heavy addition to the expenditure of the 
Government. In addition to these, the efforts 
made to arm and equip a militia force for the 
defence of Canada against a professed danger of 
invasion from the United States, produced a 
heavy expenditure, most of which, however, 
would come into the exhibit of 1862. 

The census of 1861 indicates material pro- 
gress in Canada, both in population and in 
material wealth. The growth of the Upper 
Province or Canada West, in the decade has 
been 46.55 per cent.; of the Lower Province 
(Canada East) 24.31 per cent. 

The following table gives the origin of the 


population as ascertained by the census : 


ad Lower Upper United 
Cigna: Canada, | Canads. | Canada. 
England and Wales...... 18,139 | 114,290 127,429 
SeotlanG so. ova aac scones 13,160 98,792 111,952 
Feolknds 22. os. stee sed dee> 50,192 | 191,481 | 241,423 
Natives of Canada, not of 
nch origin.........- 167,578 | 869,592 | 1,037,170 
French origin.....-...-.. 847,320 33,287 880,607 
United States ............ 13, 50,758 64,399 
Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island ....... 977 4,383 5,260 
New Brunswick ......... 852 3,214 4,066 
Newfoundland........... 2382 487 719 
Weat Indies .:...2...-0«- 137 532 | * 669 
East Indies.............. 49 203 252 
German States, 
and Holland........... 949 22,906 23,855 
Wianod ss ntasadsukences ¢ 672 2,389 3,061 
Italy and Greece......... 114 104 218 
Spain and Portugal....... 55 96 151 
Sweden and Norway..... 229 261 590 
Russia and Poland....... 56 161 227 
Switzerland.............. 81 617 698 
Guernsey, Jersey, and 
other British Islands... 628 §29 1,157 
All other places.......... 128 541 669 
Colored persons.......... 190 11,223 11,413 
TIGIBNE sic oneenes assis ces 4,876 7,841 12,717 
AE BOG. csesnsscvocceces 61 323 384 
Not known.........0.2.0: 414 1,395 1,809 
Total......... 1,110,664 | 1,396,091 | 2,506,755 


The statistics of the religious denominations 
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in Lower and Upper Canada present the follow- 
ing results: Church of England, 874,987; Church 
of Rome, 1,200,865; Established Church of 
Scotland, 182,649; Free Church do., 157,813; 
Presbyterian, 56,527; Wesleyan Methodist,244,- 
246; Episcopal Methodist, 74,152; New Con- 
nection do., 29,492; other Methodists, 24,209; 
Baptists, 9,310, &c. 

The trade with the United States has been 
largely increased, mainly through the influence 
of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, The imports 
from the United States, which in 1851 were 
$8,365,765, had risen in 1856 to $22,704,509, 
and notwithstanding the disastrous financial re- 
verses of 1857-60, and the war in 1861, amount- 
ed in the latter year to $21,069,388. The ex- 
ports of 1851 were $4,071,544, in 1856 they had 
increased to $17,979,752; in 1860 they were’ 
$18,427,968, and amid all the disturbing influ- 
ences of last year, $14,386,427. The movement 
of goods outward and inward on the St. Law- 
rence, a traffic which has been greatly increas- 
ed by the abolition of tolls and transit duties 
on that river in 1859, shows an even more 
rapid augmentation. 
that river were $8,821,662, while in 1861 they 
were $22,524,738. The imports by way of the 
St. Lawrence in 1859 were $11,549,068, and in 
1861 they had risen to $17,249,055. The in- 
ward tonnage of 1859 was 641,662 tons, and 
that of 1861, 1,087,128; the outward tonnage 
in 1859, 640,471 tons, and in 1861, 1,059,- 
667. Of the exports of. 1861 no less than 
$3,505,511 were grain, &c., exported from the 
Western United States to Europe by that route. 

The postal revenue has increased in ten years 
from $230,000 to $658,000, or 213 per cent., and 
the number of letters mailed from 2,000,000 to 
9,000,000. 

Several of the leading Canadian journals 
manifested bitter hostility toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the outbreak of 
the war, and sought to inflame the feelings of 
the people against that government; but they 
became convinced after a time that they were 
not representing the sentiments of the Canadian 
people, and for the most part desisted from 
their efforts. 

At the time of the excitement in regard to the 
seizure of Messrs, Mason and Slidell, a zealous 
attempt was made to revive this hostile feeling, 
and under the pretence that the United States 
Government designed the invasion and conquest 
of Oanada, a force of several thousand troops 
from England was sent to Canada to aid in its 
protection, and a call was made for volunteer 
troops, of which it was alleged 300,000 could 
be raised and enrolled in the province to repel 
invasion. Public meetings were held, and ear- 


nest appeals made for volunteers, The result’ 


was that 248 corps were returned, viz., 34 
corps of cavalry, 27 of artillery, 182 of infantry, 
and 5 of engineers. Had these all been full, the 
number of officers would have been 829, and of 
men 13,390; but 62 corps made no report of 
their numbers, and others reported more than 


In 1859 the exports, via . 


were actually enrolled; so that Mr. Galt, the 
Canadian Minister*of Finance, estimates that 
the whole number who actually volunteered 
did not exceed 10,000. The excitement soon 
passed away, and those who were enrolled, 
were not called into service. 

Strenuous efforts were made the past year 
to encourage the sale and settlement of new 
lands. Roads were opened at government ex- 
pense into unsettled districts. The sale of lands 
from these efforts during the y@ar amounted to 
174,588 acres, for the gross sum of $108,626, 

An effort was also made, and has been con- 
tinued during the present year, to effect an 
amalgamation of all the railroad lines of the 
province into one company, whose bonds, or 
their interest, should be guaranteed by the 
British Government, but thus far the attempt 
has not been successful. 

Railways have made immense progress during 
the past ten years. The following table ex- 
hibits their length and cost at the close of the 
year 1861: 


Corporate Titles. Total. Open. atte ~~ 
Brockville & OttawaPerth| 109.0 37.0 

Braheh id coos cipoeneve 10.5| 10.5 } _ $1,187,500 
Berlin Branch.......++++: 1.0 11.0 150,000 
Buffalo & Lake Huron...| 161.0} 161.6 7,056,450 
Carillon & Greenville .... 12.5 12.5 200, 
Coburg & Peterboro’..... 28.3 28.3 1,187,925 
Erie & Ontario .......... 25.0 “17.0 . 
Galt & Guelph..... ss. 16.0 16.0 320,000 
Grand Trunk :— 

Montreal District....... 148.0| 143.0) 

uebec Oh OT ae all 96.0 96.0 
ci ia Oe) 7s MR Ra ee re ey 118.0} 118.0 
Ege Eine Brid a 35.0 27.0 
ictoria Bridge & Char. 
Branch Bi patie es Gakic 6.0 6.0 r 78,886,268 

Toronto District........ 333.0 | 333.0 

Kingston Branch....... 2.0 2.0 

Sarnia District......... 190.0 190.0 

Detroit Mh ©) SaeSginsle 59.0 59.0 
Great Western: 

Main Line... .2:<scsccces 186.0 | 186.0) 

Toronto District........ 38.0 38.0 

Wiagara! £0'S:s i ce acblecs 43.0 43.0 24,900,640 

Sarnia LAPIN Pe eA 52.0 52.0 

Galt Branch ........... 12.0 12.0 
Great Southern..........- 225.0 blew - 
Hamilton & Pt. Dover... 40.5 bGies % 
Industry Village......... 12.0 12.0 120,000 
London & Pt. Stanley.... 24.0 24.0 816,576 
Montreal & Champlain... 49.0 49.0 1,524,780 
Montreal & N. York..... 45.0 “45.0 1,132,908 
Montreal & Ottowa ...... 87.0 aa Sek 
Peco Bhore Ssa0s cee dees pes ve We be 

OTbherN ..ccsccsccsevece ‘ i 

Bel Ewart Branch ..... 1.6 1.6 i 8,627,940 
Ottawa & Prescott....... 54.0 54.0 
Petersborough & Port 1,600,000 

RG seasons mans. xe e's 27.0 rae saat 
Port Dalhousie & Thorold 9.0 5.0 120,000 
Port Hope, Lindsay & 

Beaverton ...cce------s 74.5 42.5 1,500,000 
Rawdon & Industry...... 16.0 16.0 320,000 
Stanstead, Shefford & 

Chaiblyssasecs sos. 106.0 80.0 2,400,000 
Welland pian sire noes cce ns 25.0 25.0 650,000 
Woodstock & Erie....... 149.0 Spas Pare 

ORAL a tows sceleh'soher 8,879.9 | 2,047% $123,040,987 

Deduct— 

Grand Trunk in U. 8* 72.0 72.0 2,500,000 
LOUM <é nar c><ssanhene 8,807.9 | 1,975.4 $120,540,987 


* Under this deduction are ineluded—that part of the 
Grand Trunk in Vermont, 13 miles, and the Detroit Dis- 
trict of the same in Michigan, 59 miles. 
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OARNIFEX FERRY. 
CARNIFEX FERRY, over the Gauley River, 


eight miles southwest of Summerville, Nicho- 


las Co., Virginia, crosses the river at the only 
int for several miles where the river, which 
ows mainly through a deep ravine, is acces- 
sible for a ford or ferry. On the west bank of 
the river near this ferry, on the 10th of Sept., 
Gen. Floyd, with a Confederate force of about 
5,000 troops, had a strongly fortified camp, 
flanked by deep and marshy ravines on each 
side, and in front, west of the river, protected 
by a dense forest, which, at a distance of 800 
yards, completely concealed his camp. Gen. 
Rosecrans, with a force nearly equal, marched 
seventeen miles, and about three o’clock in the 
afternoon sent forward Gen. Benham, with his 
brigade, to make a reconnoissance in force. 
They were soon engaged with the enemy, and 
after a severe action were about being reén- 
forced, when, from the great difficulties of the 
position rendering night fighting almost im- 
ible, Gen.eRosecrans ordered his men to 
orm in order of battle and rest upon their 
arms, intending to renew the attack in the 
morning. During the night Gen. Floyd and 
his force escaped across the Gauley, leaving 


- their camp, baggage, small arms, and munitions 


of war, and burning the bridge which he had 
constructed, and the ferry boats. Being unable 
to effect a crossing of the river, Gen. Rosecrans 
could not pursue them, but took a few prison-'‘ 
ers. The Federal loss was, according to official 
report, 15 killed and 80 wounded; that of the 
Confederates was less, as they were protected 
by the forest and their fortifications. But for 
some misunderstanding of the orders given to 
two or three regiments, the Confederate camp 
might have been taken at the time of the first 
eenk, though probably not without a heavy 


oss. 

CARTHAGE is the capital of Jasper County 
in Missouri. It is situated on Spring River, 
about 220 miles southwest of Jefferson City. 
On the prairie, about seven miles east of the 
town, a small force ‘of about one thousand or 
eleven hundred men, under Gen. Sigel and Sal- 
omon, attacked a Confederate force under Gen. 
Rains and Price, with Governor Jackson, about 
the 5th of July: The battle was hotly contest- 
ed, and resulted in the Union forces retiring. 
The spot is known under the name of Brier 
Forks. 

The forces engaged were about twelve hun- 
dred Nationals, with ten pieces of artillery, 
against a large Confederate force, with five 
pieces of cannon, and having the advantage of 
a considerable body of cavalry. Gen. Sigel 
commenced the attack on the enemy’s line of 
battle at half-past nine o’clock in the morning, 
and succeeded, after about two hours’ fighting, 
in silencing his artillery. The Confederate cay- 
alry then made a movement to outflank him, 
and make an attack upon his baggage train, but 
Gen. Sigel manceuvred in such admirable style 
that the attempt entirely failed. The National 
forces retired until a point was reached where 
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the road ran between two high bluffs, the 
opening being oceupied by the Confederate cav- 
alry, when, by a ruse, he drew them in a solid 
body to within a hundred and fifty yards of his 
position, where he opened upon them with a 
cross-fire of artillery and charged them at a 
double-quick step with his infantry, scattering 
them in every direction. The enemy finally 
retired to Carthage, and Gen. Sigel fell back 
on Sarcoxie, and the next day went to Mount 
Vernon to await reinforcements. 

The loss on the Federal side was reported at 
thirteen killed and thirty-one wounded. On 
the Confederate side it was much larger. 

CAVOUR, Camitto Benso, Count pr, the 
greatest of Italian statesmen in modern times, 
was born at Turin, Italy, Aug. 10, 1810, and 
died in the same city June 6, 1861. He was 
the second son of the Marquis Michael Joseph 
di Cavour, the representative of one of the 
oldest and most illustrious families of Pied- 
mont, the descendant of that Thomas I. Count 
di Maarienne, who, in 1244, as conqueror of 
Piedmont, assumed the title of Prince of Achoa 
and Morea. His mother was of the no less 
noble Genevese family of Sellon. The financial 
services of the father to the Sardinian Govern- 
ment had led to his elevation to the highest 
rank of the Sardinian nobility by Charles Al- 
bert. He was, however, one of the most big- 
oted and aristocratic of the old Sardinian 
nobles, and hated with an almost insane de- 
testation every movement towards liberal opin- 
ions. A sister of the first Napoleon, the Prin- 
cess Maria Borghese, stood sponsor for the 
count at his baptism, and his early education, 
up to his fourteenth year, was committed to the 
Abbé Trezet, a Jesuit father, and author of a 
History of Savoy. At the age of fourteen 
(some authorities say even earlier) he was sent 
to the military college of Turin, in accordance 
with the policy of the ancient Piedmontese 
nobility, which required that every member 
of the aristocracy should pass some years in 
the military service of the State. Fora time 
he was a page of Charles Felix, the last king 
of the elder line of the House of Savoy, but his 
independent bearing and his free expression 
even then of liberal opinions, led to his dismis- 
sion, and he returned to his military studies, 
and devoted himself especially to mathematics, 
under the astronomer Plana, and in 1828 left 
the school with the rank of lieutenant of engi- 
neers. His proficiency in mathematics and en- 
gineering science led to his speedy employment 
in the survey of the passes of the Alps and 
Apennines, and the construction of a fortress 
to guard the road from Genoa to Nice. But 
his mind was occupied with higher topics than 
those of a merely professional character. He 
had acquired already a thorough knowledge of 
the English language, and his leisure hours 
were occupied in the study of Adam Smith’s 
works and other treatises on political economy 
and finance, and already visions of future po- 
litical eminence were passing before him, 
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These studies naturally tended to confirm the 
liberal opinions he had already begun to enter- 
tain, and in 1832 the unguarded expression of 
these opinions led to his consignment, as a pun- 
ishment, to the gloomy garrison of the Fort du 
Bard, in the valley of Aosta. It was from this 
dismal prison that he wrote to a noble. lady of 
Turin that remarkable letter, which in such 
express terms predicted his future, at a time 
when nothing seemed more improbable than 
that he, the younger son of a noble house, a 
mere lieutenant of engineers, but twenty-two 
years of age, and already undergoing punishment 
for his liberal opinions, should rise to the posi- 
tion of premier of a nation whose existence 
was yet in the hardly possible future. We give 
the letter in full, premising that it was in reply 
to one from the Marchioness, condoling with his 
misfortunes: “I thank you, Madame la Mar- 
quise, for the interest you take in my disgrace ; 
but you may be assured that my career will 
not be changed by it. I have a great ambition, 
an enormous ambition, and when I shall be- 
come Minister of State, I hope that I shall jus- 
tify it; since in my dreams I already see my- 
self Minister of the Kingdom of Italy.—O. Ca- 
vour.” That ambition, enormous, as he styled 
it, never left him from that day forward; but 
it was not a rash ambition, or one seeking only 
personal aggrandizement; it was the Kingdom 
of Italy he desired to see, and of that alone 
that he hoped to become premier, and for that 
end he could labor and wait. Soon after this 
letter was written he resigned his commission 
in the army, and being denied by the Austrian 
Government, ever suspicious of men of liberal 
opinions, admission to Lombardy, which he de- 
sired to visit, though subsequently allowed un- 
der strict surveillance to visit Milan, he soon 
returned home, where, however, his views 
were extremely unpalatable to his father, who 
held fast the old aristocratic traditions of his 
race and rank. In 1835, Count Cavour left 
Italy for the first time, and spent the next seven 
years in Switzerland, France, and England. 
The last was the country of his choice; he 
studied its institutions with the utmost care 
and thoroughness, suffering nothing either of 
principle or detail to escape him. The debates 
of the House of Commons, during the passage 
of Sir Robert Peel’s modifications of the com- 
mercial policy of the nation, the development 
of agriculture, the measures of finance, and the 
extension of commerce, were all carefully and 
critically observed; and to his own country 
were addressed two political pamphlets of great 
ability, embodying the results of his observa- 
tions—the one, an essay on “The influence 
which the New Oommercial Policy of England 
will exert upon the Economy of the World, 
and particularly on Italy; ”’.the other, a noble 
defence of a constitutional government, in a 
treatise on ‘*‘ Communistic Ideas and the means 
of Combating their Development.” His ob- 
servations on political matters in France were 
equally thorough and searching. In the over- 
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throw of the monastic system, with its vast 
landed estates which had formerly escaped 
taxation, he saw the true policy for his own 
country ; but its overthrow by violent convul- 
sions and the upheaval of the very foundations 
of society, was not to his liking; he preferred 
milder and more constitutional methods of pro- 
cedure. In 1842 he returned to Italy, where 
still the government was despotic, the monks 
idle and licentious, the people poor and sorely 
oppressed by taxes, and the threatening power 
of Austria hanging like an incubus over the 
national spirit and ready to repress the slight- 
est movement. There was no opening for him 
to act directly on the legislation of the country, 
but he possessed his soul in patience. In con- 
nection with some of his friends he organized 
an Agrarian or Agricultural Society, and as- 
sumed the editorship of an Agricultural Jour- 
nal in connection with it, which had a wide 
circulation in Sardinia, and introduced greatly 
improved methods of culture, which were much 
needed; and under the pretext of discussing the 
rotation of crops, or the value of different 
manures, occasionally broached social problems 
and enunciated principles, which sunk the 
deeper into the hearts of his readers from the 
apparently accidental way in which they were 
introduced. On the accession of Pius IX. to 
the Papal See, when the strong ery of liberty 
was aroused, the Agrarian Society became the 
focus of the liberal movement in Sardinia, and 
Cavour, in connection “with Cssare Balbo, 
D’Azeglio, Santa Rosa, Alfieri, Buoncompagni, 
and others, established a liberal paper, under 
the title of the “‘ Risorgimento,” (Resurrection.) 
The party which Cavour and his friends repre- 
sented, were the advocates of constitutional 
freedom, in distinction from an aristocratic and 
ecclesiastical despotism on the one hand, and 
the anarchy of red republicanism on the other. 
The ability of the journal, and the position oe- 
cupied by its editor and contributors, were 
soon manifest, and brought down upon it the 
bitter hatred of Austria and the equally in- 
tense hostility of the extreme democrats. 
Early in 1848, Cavour and Santa Rosa pre- 
sented to the king a petition for a constitution, 
which was granted two days later. Cavour 
was elected for the first time to the Sar- 
dinian Chamber of Deputies in the spring of 
1848. He was at first unpopular, for he op- 
posed extreme measures, and the extremists 
were in the majority. His maiden speech was 
greeted with hisses, because he attacked in it 
the wild excesses of the red republicans of 
France, and opposed the principle that Italy 
was able then to defend itself against its foreign 
foes. But either in the Chamber of Deputies 
or in the columns of the Risorgimento, he was 
constantly and powerfully discussing the great 
questions of the day. In the election of 1849, 
the prejudice of the extremists against him was 
so strong that an unknown radical of low birth 
and small capacity was elected in his place. 
But he made himself even more powerfally felt 
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in the nation in the columns of his journal than 
in the tribune; and when the passion of 
the people subsided they saw it, and reinstated 
him at the beginning of 1850, in the Chamber 
of Deputies; and bold as some of his subsequent 
measures seemed, and unpalatable as they often 
were at the time, the public confidence, once 
bestowed on him, was never again withheld. 
On the 7th of March, 1850, he made a speech 
in which he indicated the p which he 
afterwards carried into effect, while advocating 
the abolition of the ecclesiastical tribunals, of 
the establishment of a free church in a free 
— = “eon of the cats a 
'Azeglio, then mier, pro to the king 
the nomination of Cauonean Minister of Com- 
merce. “Take care,” said Victor Emanuel, 
“if Cavour enters the cabinet, he will soon be 
master of you all.” From the moment of his 
entering the cabinet he was indeed its master 
spirit. He had found his mission, and he la- 
bored in it with a zeal and a capacity for com- 
prehending not only the great principles, but 
the minutest details of each department, which 
was truly marvellous. He was not satisfied 
with one department, but always had charge of 
two, much of the time of three, and during the 
great emergencies of the Crimean war, and the 
war with Austria, of four; and in every case he 
accomplished far more in each than any minis- 
ter had ever before done who had devoted his 
whole energies to one., His first portfolio was 
that of commerce and agriculture, to which was 
added almost immediately that of the marine, 
and early in 1851, that of finance. Here he 
commenced the iar work of his life, that 
ization of the physical and social forces 

of his country, which should fit it for the great 
it was to play in the coming future of 
taly. His position at the beginning was one 
of great difficulty. Piedmont was isolated from 
the other nations of the peninsula, and equally 
so from the great powers of Europe. Her con- 
stitution offended the despotic powers by its 
liberality, and her own radicals by its conser- 
vatism; her finances were almost hopelessly 
disordered. To undertake, under these circum- 
stances, commercial treaties with every State 
in Europe ; to inaugurate a system of free trade, 
which should in five years increase the exports 
of the country fivefold and its imports more 
than threefold; to encourage the manufactures 
and agricultural productions of the State so 
that the growth and manufacture of silk should 
increase threefold in the same time, and the 
- cotton manufacture five times; the construc- 
tion of 450 miles of railway ; the thorough and 
effective reorganization of the army; the es- 
tablishment of a great naval depot, amply pro- 
vided with all the material of war at Spezzia; 
the organization and putting in practice an ad- 
_ mirable and comprehensive system of national 
education, and the retrieval of the national 
- eredit to such an extent that though the debt 
of the nation was largely increased, all the 
money pone for his purposes was obtained 
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for from three to five per cent. without bonus 
of any kind, and by rapidly increasing the 
wealth of the nation, enabling them to bear the 
burden of an increased taxation with greater 
ease than before; all these, had they been ends 
instead of means for something beyond them, 
would have been deemed colossal projects, and 
their successful accomplishment sufficient to 
entitle the projector to an immortality of fame 
and the lasting gratitude of his nation. But to 
him these were but the steps by which his 
‘enormous ambition ” would climb to the goal 


. which he had ever kept in sight since his im- 


prisonment in the Fort du Bard; “the King- 
dom of Italy ” was yet to be achieved, and his 
prescient eye saw that the time was not far 
distant. His treaties of commerce had bound 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian States, to Sardinia as with bands 
of steel; and the time was coming when the 
alliance was to be still further tested. He vis- 
ited, at the close of 1852, England and France, 
and in the latter country had an interview with 
Napoleon III., which led to important conse- 
quences. He had fora short period left the 
cabinet on the ground that Azeglio and the 
majority of his colleagues were tampering with 
interests that admitted of no compromise; but 
in November, 1852, he was recalled and given 
carte-blanche in the formation of his cabinet, 
of which thenceforth he was really sole minis- 
ter. The Chamber of Deputies, like the people, 
had faith in him; and though they could not 
comprehend all his far-reaching plans, they 
were satisfied that “papa Camillo,” the affec- 
tionate term by which he had come to be gen- 
erally known, loved his country and understood 
her interests. He saw that it would not be 
long before Austria, now secretly hostile, would 
become openly so; and he desired the coming 
of that event. For this purpose he spared no 
pains in disciplining his army, obtained from 
the Chamber of Deputies permission to remove 
the Naval Arsenal from Genoa to Spezzia; on 
this occasion, only, unveiling his hopes of the, 
future by his reply to the deputy who opposed 
its removal, as perilling the safety of the navy 
by putting it within a few miles of a hos- 
tile frontier: “Who assures the honorable 
deputy that La Spezzia will not one day be 
rather in the centre than at the extreme point 
of our territory?” Early in 1854, France and 
England concluded their offensive alliance 
against Russia, and in December of that year 
a formal invitation, probably provoked by Ca- 
your, was given to Sardinia to join in the league. 
He accepted the invitation on. condition that Sar- 
dinia should be allowed to assume a footing of 
equality with her colossal allies. The apparent 
rashness of this proposition astonished all Eu- 
rope. The presumption of alittle State like Pied- 
mont in attempting to take rank with France and 
England, was loudly denounced; and at home 
the popularity of Cavour, his patriotism, and 
his hold on the affections of the people, were 
alike submitted to a fiery test. The King stood 
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by him, but the most eminent patriots of the 
nation denounced the measure without stint 
as tending to plunge the nation into irretrievable 
financial ruin and calling away those troops to 
a foreign and distant quarrel, who were wanted 
at home to defend their own firesides. Amid 
all these denunciations Cavour stood firm, re- 
fusing to give up one iota of his plan, and de- 
dlaring that “the independence of Italy must 
be conquered in the Crimea.” In a speech of 
the most burning eloquence he defended his 
course, and though not deeming it prudent to 
lay bare the motives which prompted the meas- 
ure, he appealed so successfully to the hearts 
of the Deputies, that spite of the most gloomy 
forebodings, they trusted once more their great 
statesman, and by a small majority ratified the 
treaty. Within a few months their fears were 
exchanged for rejoicing, for the beneficial re- 
sults of the treaty were so evident that even 
those who had most vehemently opposed it, ac- 
knowledged their error. Meanwhile the sup- 
pression of the convents, and the applying of 
the surplus lands to-the maintenance of the 
parochial clergy and educational institutions, 
a measure Cavour had long had at heart, drew 
down upon him the denunciations of the monks 
and the thunders of the Vatican. Here, again, 
he was firm, and carried the bill through the 
Chamber of Deputies triumphantly; thus rid- 
ding the kingdom of the intolerable burden 
which had so long paralyzed its energies, The 
Sardinian contingent had distinguished itself by 
its bravery in the Crimea, and Count de Cavour 
entered heartily into the negotiations for a 
peace. In the winter of 1856 he accompanied 
Victor Emanuel on a visit to the courts of Eng- 
land and France, and it was on this occasion 
that Napoleon II. first inquired of him, “‘ What 
can be done for Italy?” a question to which he 
replied in his celebrated memorandum of March 
27, 1856. At the Conferences of Paris, which 
led to the peace with Russia, and the adjust- 
ment of some other great European questions, 
‘Cavour represented Sardinia in person, and ex- 
erted an influence so powerful that he was able 
to announce on his return, on the 6th of May, 
that England and France had pledged them- 
selves to seek the solution of the Italian ques- 
tion, and that Austria had occupied the posi- 
tion of a culprit at those conferences. The news 
was hailed with delight throughout Italy, and 
from all quarters addresses of congratulation 
and medals of honor poured in upon him who, 
according to the legend of the Tuscan medal, 
“had defended Italy with raised vizor.” A 
national subscription was raised, throughout 
the peninsula, for arming the new fortifications 
at Alessandria, and the entry of the Sardinian 
regiments into Turin, on their return from the 
Orimea, was everywhere celebrated as a day of 
national festivity. This inflamed the hatred of 
Austria to fury; and the diplomatic agents 
and press of that country denounced, with the 
utmost virulence, the Piedmontese Government 
and its minister, This vituperation affected 


him as little as the praise he had just received 
had done; his replies to the attacks of Austria 
were dignified and courteous, and put his enemy 
entirely in the wrong. For two years the crisis, 
long delayed, was evidently drifting nearer and 
nearer, but as yet there was no decided action. 
In September, 1858, Count de Oavour visited 
Napoleon III. at the baths of Plombieres: and, 
after long and frequent conferences with him, 
returned apparently satisfied. The agreement 
had been made that France should aid Sardinia 
in expelling Austria from Lombardy and Vene- 
tia, and receive Savoy and Nice in return; and 
the families of Napoleon and Victor Emanuel 
were to be allied by marriage. The war with 
Austria was thenceforth a fixed fact, and that 
power, by taking the initiative, showed no dis- 
ge to protract the delay. The part taken 

y Cavour in this war was a vital one. He 
was president of the council and minister of 
war, marine, foreign affairs, and the interior. 
He rose at four, and worked almost incessantly 
till past midnight; and by this incessant toil 
accomplished more in each department, than 
any other minister with but a single portfolio 
had been able to do. All the wants of the 
army were instantly and abundantly supplied ; 
the ships destined to join the French fleet in the 
Adriatic were equipped as soon as needed; the 
envoys of Sardinia to foreign powers were kept 
in a position to make all needful explanations 
to the foreign courts to which they were ac- 
credited ; on the death of Ferdinand of Naples, 
an extraordinary ambassador was despatched 
to endeavor to persuade the young king to em- 
brace a constitutional system and the alliance 
with Piedmont; and as fast as Lombardy was 
conquered, the benefits of the liberal Sardinian 
Government were extended over it; while 
Tuscany and the smaller States were influenced 
by his emissaries. The peace of Villafranca, 
leaving the work proposed but half completed, 
fell with stunning force on the overworked 
minister, and, unwilling to set his hand to a 
treaty which condemned Venetia to further 
servitude, he resigned and retired to his coun- 
try-seat. For six months he remained in re- 
tirement, fretted almost into a fever at the in- 
capacity of the ministry who had succeeded 
him, and awaiting with deep anxiety the action 
of the States of Central Italy.. In January, 
1860, the Rattazzi Oabinet fell under the 
weight of its errors, and Cavour returned to 
power. He commenced his work by dissolving 
the old parliament and convoking a new one, 
in which Lombardy should be represented ; 
and provided for a popular vote on the ques- 
tion of annexation in Tuscany and the Emilian 
provinces, The annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to France, claimed as the reward of the an- 
nexation of Italian territory to Sardinia made 
through the French alliance, was a difficult 
matter to manage, for the king was grieved at 
it, and the parliament opposed; but Cavour 
saw that, once accomplished, it pledged France 
to acknowledge the principle of Italian unity, 
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and was therefore 2 wise m and he car- 
ried it over all opposition, The revolution in 
‘Naples, and Garibaldi’s participation in it, re- 
quired the highest order of statesmanship to 
manage it in such a way as to bring order out 
of confusion, and a compact united Kingdom 
of Italy out of the discordant elements thus 
developed. He proved competent to the work. 
Garibaldi and Napoleon IIL, neither of them 
his friends, and both of stubborn stuff, were 
‘compelled against their will by his adroit man- 
Sera to accomplish his purposes, the former 
effectually signing the death-warrant of his 
own power, by ordering a universal suffrage in 
Naples on the question of annexation to Sardi- 
nia. On the 27th of January, 1861, the elec- 
tions had taken place for a new parliament, in 
which all the annexed States should be repre- 
sented, and had resulted everywhere favorably 
to the Government. It was opened on the 18th 
of February, but business did not commence 
till the middle of March. The first bill pre- 
sented was one constituting the new monarchy 
under the title of “ The Kingdom of Italy.” It 
was passed almost unanimously, and the dream 
of Cavour in 1832 had been fulfilled; he was 
prime minister of the Kingdom of Italy! The 
‘winning from the unwilling grasp of the pope 
the territory of Rome, so absolutely necessary 
to the completion of the kingdom, for all felt 
that Italy without Rome for its Capital, would 
_ mot be italy, was a matter of difficulty; but 
‘Cavour, in opposition to the more radical, who 
Pp proclaiming a state of siege there, 
counselled delay, and dissuaded from forcible 
‘measures; closing his harangue, with the 
memorable words, “No state of siege, no ex- 
ceptional laws;—liberty must not sully her 
‘cause by assuming the arms of tyrants! ” 

The question of the volunteer or Southern 
army was one of still greater difficulty. Gari- 
baldi, who was a member of the parliament, 
was irritated and vindictive, and on the 18th 
of April he attacked Cavour in a written speech 
of great bitterness, accusing him of being “ the 

‘enemy of Italy and the would-be fosterer of 
‘civil war.” The Chamber was indignant, and 
the friends of Garibaldi begged him to retract, 
and Cavour to pardon the unjust charge. Ca- 
vour offered his hand to Garibaldi, asking him 

“to come and grasp it as that of a patriot, who 

if trained: in a different school, was no less ar- 

dent than himself.” Garibaldi half rose to 

“comply, but again sat down, and it was not till 
after the large majority of the parliament in 
favor of Government, and his abandonment by 
his own friends and officers had convinced 

Garibaldi of the necessity of a retraction, that 

he sought it through the king. Cavour as- 

sented to a reconciliation, but the shock of such 

an attack coming upon a frame overtasked: by 

* extraordinary labors, was more than he could 
sustain. His health visibly failed, and though 
he made several able speeches, and transacted 
his business with the same promptness as be- 
fore, it was with far greater fatigue. On the 
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29th of May he was seized with apoplexy: he 
was partially relieved, and on the 31st trans- 
acted some business, but the exertion brought 
another attack. From this he recovered so far 
as to regain his consciousness, but the copious 
bleedings to which he was subjected, together 
with the exhaustion of nature, brought on a 
prostration from which he did not rally. 

CHARLESTON, the largest city in the 
State of South Carolina, is situated on a point 
of land between the Ashley and Cooper rivers, 
which unite immediately below the town and 
form a spacious harbor, communicating with 
the ocean at Sullivan’s Island, seven miles be- 
low. The population of the city in 1861 was 
40,554. 

The harbor has six entrances, which, begin- 
ning with the one farthest north, are in order: 
Maffit’s, or the Sullivan’s Island channel, with 
eleven feet; the North channel, with eight 
feet; the Swash, with nine feet; the Overall* 
channel, which is not used; the main ship 
channel, with eleven feet ; and Lawford’s chan- 
nel, which gives eleven feet at mean low water. 
The entrance by the North channel is extremely 
precarious to vessels drawing seven feet of wa- 
ter, and impassable at low tides to any other. 
Swash channel varies in depth from seven to 
ten feet. Maffit’s channel is narrow at the 
bulkhead near Fort Moultrie jettee. 

The first open and public movement in fayor 
of the dissolution of the Union was made in 
Charleston. The step had been long contem- 
plated, and the time had been fixed for its com- 
mencement. Nevertheless affairs apparently 
remained peaceful and quiet, although ripening 
for a desperate future. The military aspect of 
the United States was unchanged. A few sol- 
diers, as usual, were at Fort Moultrie, and no 
repairs were known to be in progress upon 
that or either of the other forts, more than 
might be made at any ordinary period. The 
public property of the United States, however, 
was early seized by the authorities, acting 
under the State Convention, which resolved to 
secede from the Union on the 20th of December. 

So long as Major Anderson apparently re- 
mained thus quiet at Fort Moultrie, his pres- 
ence with a small military force was, at the ut- 
most, only a slight annoyance to the citizens. 
But when it was discovered that he was at 
work to place that old fort in a more effective 
state for defence, the public attention was at 
once attracted. An impetus was given to the 
work on these repairs at first by speeches which 
were made by some of the members in the 
South Carolina Convention. Fears were there- 
by aroused that the time would shortly come, 
which would call into exercise the use of force 
in protecting the public property. Public feel- 
ing was gradually becoming more excited, and 
had assumed a threatening aspect at the time 
the troops were removed to Fort Sumter. By 
this act Charleston was thrown into a state 
of the wildest extcitement. A spectator thus 
describes it: 
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“Tt was at first currently reported and be- 
lieved that Fort Moultrie had been laid in 
ruins; that the guns were spiked, and the car- 
riages, together with the barracks, burned, and 
that the post had been entirely abandoned. 
The reports spread like wild fire, and soon 
gained currency in every part of the city. In- 
stinctively, men flew to arms. Orders were 
immediately issued to the military companies 
to hold themselves in readiness for service; 
and all of them, thus ordered ont, promptly 
obeyed the summons, 

‘“* About noon the excitement in the streets 
had attained the highest pitch. The State Con- 
vention was known to be in secret conclave, 
and it was believed that this was the subject- 
matter of their deliberations. The streets 
swarmed with people. Additional flags were 
displayed from the stores and houses on the 
principal streets. The custom-house and other 
buildings, formerly in the possession of the 
United States Government, displayed the bunt- 
ing of the infant Republic of South Carolina. 
Every one looked upon the ‘war as actually 
begun.’ 

“ Later in the day, however, the excitement 
was somewhat abated, when it became known 
that the movement on the part of the forces of 
the United States at Fort Moultrie was not at 
the instance of the Administration at Washing- 
ton, but was merely a precautionary measure 
taken by Major Anderson, under the conviction 
that his position within the fort on Sullivan’s 
Island would not be tenable if attacked by 
well-organized and disciplined troops, The 
contradiction of the first report in relation to 
the damage done the fort by the troops that 
had evacuated it, also had a tendency to allay 
the excitement of the occasion.” 

Castle Pinckney, a small fort near the city, 
was immediately occupied by the troops of the 
State. These troops also took full possession 
of the United States Arsenal, over which, for 
some weeks previous, they bad acted as a guard. 
The United States officer hitherto in command 
was relieved by them. It contained, at the time, 
seventy thousand stand of arms and other mili- 
tary stores, which were estimated in value at 
half a million of dollars. About the same time 
Capt. N. L. Coste, who had been appointed to 
the revenue service in 1845, abandoned the 
cutter Wm. Aiken and discharged his crew. 
Captain, crew) and vessel afterwards passed 
into the service of South Carolina. At this 
time, also, the mob set at liberty the captain 
of a slave ship recently brought into Charleston 
in charge of a prize crew. The delivery of cem- 
ent, stone, and other supplies for the United 
States officers was prevented. Military prep- 
arations were actively commenced, and compa- 
nies of volunteers from other Southern States 
were tendered. At the custom-house, notice 
was given to the masters of all vessels from 
ports outside of South Carolina that they must 
enter and clear at Charleston. Precautions 
were likewise taken in and around ¢he harbor 
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to prevent any reinforcement to Fort. Sumter. 
In consequence of these proceedings, trade was 
almost entirely stopped, and money became 
scare enough to alarm the most sanguine. 
Anxiety was depicted in the faces of those 
whose interests were most seriously involved, 
and the brisk air of many of the inhabitants 
was gone, 

Such measures were adopted to prevent all 
vessels of an offensive claracter entering the 
harbor of Charleston, that even those belonging 
to that city could not get out without aid. All 
the buoys were removed, and some, if not all, 
of the beacons taken down. All lights were 
extinguished at night except that at Fort Sum- 
ter, which, for the purposes of navigation, 
might as well have been a hundred miles off, 
and the light-ship was withdrawn. From 
Cumming’s Point to the lighthouse, a distance 
of several miles, sandbank batteries were erect- 
ed and well manned, and vessels laden with 
paving stones and other heavy substances were 
placed at important points to sink, so that any 
vessels of an opposing character that might be 
disposed to prowl in would be stopped. Pilots 
were firmly charged not to pilot vessels of war 
into the harbor, but no restrictions were placed 
upon vessels of commerce and trade. When 
the steamship Columbia was ready for sea, al- 
though she belonged to the city of Charleston, 
so completely had all marks of the channel 
been obliterated that it cost the sum of one 
hundred and fifty dollars to get her clear of the 
harbor. It was estimated that the value of the 
vessel and cargo, which consisted of cotton, 
rice, domestic produce, &c., was not less than 
$450,000, and yet this large amount was 
“locked up” for some time rather than allow 
chances for the vessels of the enemy to make 
their way to the fort or the city. The new 
manifests and clearances were but slightly al- 
tered from the original ones, the only difference 
being that the words “‘ United States of Aier- 
ica” were struck out, and the words ‘ Sover- 
eign State of South Carolina ” substituted. 

The movements in Charleston and in the 
State had been of such a character that com- 
mercial men now began to feel their influence. 
Indications were manifest of a strong expression 
of dissatisfaction from that portion of the peo- 
ple. The trade of Charleston, and, in reality, 
that of the whole State, had ceased to exist. 
The port of Charleston was, for the time, 
blotted from the charts, its lighthouse dark, its 
beacons destroyed, the channel to its harbor a 
pathless maze. 

Meantime, the work of fortifying the harbor 
was carried steadily forward by the South 
Carolina authorities. Steamers watched Fort 
Sumter constantly, and mortars were planted 
on Oumming’s Point, the nearest land to the 
fort. 


were mounted and intrenched in sand-bags, 
with a forty-two-pounder and a formidable 
mortar. 


At Morris Island three large OColumbiads 


—— 
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The batteries at Fort Johnson were made 
quite formidable, and it was intended to keep 
up a fire upon Sumter from the three forts for 
twenty-four hours before an attempt was made 
to assault the stronghold. The impression was 
that a breach could be made in the walls, and 
that Major Anderson’s limited garrison would 
be so worn out by the severe labors of working 
the guns incessantly for so long atime, that the 
storming party on rafts would be able to ac- 
complish the escalade without much difficulty 
or loss of life. 

Such were the plans then rife in Charleston. 
Meantime the work of military preparation 
steadily moved on. The military review held 
on the 28th was the largest parade which had 
taken place. On the same day two Dahlgren 
guns, of the heaviest calibre, arrived from Rich- 
mond, Virginia. They were put immediately 
into a proper battery. Five ten-inch mortars 
accompanied the Dahlgrens, and two more 
were expected in a day or two. Fifty thousand 
pounds of powder were also received the same 
day from Pensacola, (Fla.,) and twenty thou- 
sand pounds from Wilmington, North Carolina. 
It was said that they would have, in a few days, 
ready for an emergency, from three to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds of powder. 

The rate of taxation at this time in Charles- 
ton was, on real estate and on stocks of goods, 
14-10,per cent. On interest on bonds, on div- 
idends, commissions, annuities, and on gross 
income, it was 2 5-10 per cent. The tax on 
slaves ney $3; on ign. pe th dogs, $2; 
on single carriages $20; on double carriag 
$30; and this is without reference to the Saas 

_of the above kinds of property. The State 
tax was levied in addition to this city tax. Per- 
sons of Indian descent and free colored persons 

. helda nf end place among the tax-payers. It 

pears that the highest taxes paid by the former 
class (Indians) were, respectively, $384, $242, 
$227, &c.; by persons of color, $613, $491, 
$202, &c. Many of these paid taxes for the ne- 
groes whom they owned—the number owned by 
single persons varying from one to fifteen or 
twenty. The entire number of slaves thus held 
was over four hundred. Premiums of insurance 
were charged 1 25-100 per cent. The city ex- 
penditures were large, but the item of interest 
on the city debt was the most formidable and 
onerous. The city had within a few years, in 
the face of heavy taxes, increased its tax for 
public school purposes. 

On the 7th of April such a force had been 
gathered at Charleston, and preparations for an 
attack on Fort Sumter had been so nearly com- 
pleted, that the commanding officer, Gen. Beau- 
regard, now issued an order prohibiting all in- 
tercourse between the city and Fort Sumter. 
Notice of this order was also given to Major 
Anderson. On the next day five thousand 
more troops were ordered out. Companies of 
volunteers, which were constantly arriving, 
were stationed in different positions around the 
harbor. At this time all vessels were ordered 
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to keep out of range of the fire between Fort 
Sumter and Sullivan’s Island. Business was 
entirely suspended, and the most intense ex- 
citement prevailed. About five thousand 
troops were assembled on Sullivan and Morris 
Islands and along the coast. On the 9th a 
messenger from Washington was at Charleston 
and in conference with the authorities, but was 
not permitted to communicate with Fort Sum- 
ter. The attack on the fort was commenced 
at half-past 4 in the morning of the 12th, and 
continued thirty-three hours. (See Sumrer.) 
The highest excitement existed in Charleston 
while this took place. Citizens of all classes 
were spectators of the scene. 

On the 16th troops were still pouring into the 
city, and it was estimated that 10,000 were pres- 
ent. They were in a half-disciplined state, and 
were immediately subjected to a rigid drill. The 
state of affairs, however, soon became quiet, 
and business was to some extent resumed, until 
the blockade of the port commenced, about the 
ist of May. So stringently was this maintained 
that all foreign commerce ceased, and utter 
stagnation ensued except in military affairs. 
These were conducted with mugh vigor. 

At 9 o’clock on the night of the 11th of 
December a fire broke out in a sash factory at 
the foot of Hazel street, which extended to 
machine shops on the opposite side of the 
street, and fanned by a stiff breeze, with a lack 
of water, it soon became of a most formidable 
character. Several churches, and nearly all 
the publie buildings, banks, and insurance offices 
became a prey to the flames. King street, Meet- 
ing street, Church street, State street, between 
Broad and Hazel streets, were the scenes of 
the greatest destruction. Thousands were ren- 
dered houseless and reduced to great extremity. 
The value of property destroyed was estimated 
at ten millions of dollars. Contributions were 
sent to the sufferers by citizens of the adjoining 
States to a moderate extent. 

The blockade of this port was very strin- 

nt during the temperate months of the year. 

ear its close, the attempt was made to seal up 
the channels of the harbor with sunken ships. 
The Secretary of the Navy thus states the plan: 

* One method of blockading the ports of the 
insurgent States, and interdicting communica- 
tion, as well as to prevent the egress of priva- 
teers which sought to depredate on our com- 
merce, has been that of sinking in the channels 
vessels laden with stone. The first movement 
in this direction was on the North Carolina 
coast, where there are numerous inlets to Albe- 
marle and Pamlico sounds, and other interior 
waters, which afforded facilities for eluding the 
blockade, and also to the privateers. For this 
purpose a class of small vessels were purchased 
in Baltimore, some of which have been placed 
in Ocracoke Inlet. 

*‘ Another and larger description of vessels 
were ‘bought in the eastern market, most of 
them such as were formerly employed in the 
whale fisheries. These were sent to obstruct 
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the channels of Charleston harbor and the Sa- 


vannah River; and this, if effectually done, will 
prove the most economical and satisfactorymeth- 
od of interdicting commerce at those points.” 
Two fleets of vessels were obtained for the 
blockade of Charleston and Savannah. The 
first consisted of twenty-five vessels; the sec- 
ond of twenty. The largest number of these 
vessels had been used in the whale fisheries and 
in the trade to India. They were ships and 
barks of a burthen between two and five hun- 
dred tons, which had become too old to encoun- 
ter any longer the hazards of a long voyage at 
sea. They were purchased by the Government 
at about ten dollars per ton, principally in the 
seaports of New Bedford and New London. 
The vessels, although old, were substantial and 
generally double-deckers. They were stripped 
of their copper and other fittings not necessary 
for so short a voyage, and loaded with picked 
stone as deeply as was safe. At light-water 
mark in each vessel one or more holes were 
bored through the sides, into which a lead pipe 
was carefully inserted, the ends of which were 
nailed down on each side of the vessel, a plug 
was driven ingfrom the outside and another 
from within, and both secured by a rod pass- 
ing through them, and fastened within by a 
nut and screw. Each fleet carried about six 
thousand tons of stone. The vessels were each 
manned by about fourteen men. The orders 
given to the commander were as follows: 


“To Captain , Sir: The now under 
ar command, having been purchased by the Navy 

epartment for service on the Southern coast of the 
United States, the following are your orders for your 
proposed voyage: 

“You will proceed from this port on , the —— 
instant, or with the first fair wind, and when clear of 
the land make a direct passage to the port of 5 
and there deliver your ship to the commanding officer 
of the blockading fleet off said port, taking his receipt 
for her return to me. After the delivery of your ves- 
sel, pe. and crew will be provided with passages 
to the port of New York, by the Navy Department, 
and on your arrival there you will call on » who 
will furnish you with funds to return to this port. 

“On the voyage down it would be well, as far as 
practicable, to keep in company of your consorts, to 
exhibit lights by night and sound horns or bells in 
case of fog near the coast. 

**You will also examine daily the pipe in the quar- 
se of your ship under water, to see that it remains 
8 


e. 
“The only service required of you is the safe de- 
livery of your vessel; and as she is old and heavily 
laden, you will use special care that she sustains no 
damage from unskilful seamanship or want of pru- 
dence and care. 

“On a close approach to your port of destination, 
begin to put between-decks cargo into lower hold, 
and, before anchoring permanently, have your second 
anchor and chain, (if you have one,) secured on deck. 
On leaving your vessel, unless otherwise ordered, you 
will bring away papers, chronometer, charts, com- 
passes, spy-glass, and any other valuable portable 
articles not required by the commander of the block- 
ading fleet there, and return them safely to me. 

“Tn case of disaster, to epee going on, you can 
call at Fortress Monroe, Hampton Roads, to repair 
damages, reporting to the flag-officer there. 

“ Wishing * a safe and speedy passage, 
“Tam yours, respectfully, ————.” 
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The effect of sunken vessels upon the chan- 
nels of a harbor, if uninfluenced by winds and 
currents, is to stop the navigation. These old 
hulks become points for the accumulation of 
alluvials which the rivers bear down, and of the 
sands which the tides carry back. Becoming 
thoroughly imbedded in the sand, they cause 
the accumulations to increase with time, form- 
ing unconquerable obstacles to re-opening the 
channels. The strong westerly winds which 


prevail at Charleston tend to sweep ont the 
channels of its harbor by the increased force. 


of the ebb tide. Two or three hulks which 


were sunk by the State authorities before the 


bombardment of Fort Sumter were soon after- 
wards swept out in this manner. In some in- 
stances obstructions of this kind have caused 
the water to cut out new channels. On the 


21st of December seventeen of these vessels. 


were sunk across the principal entrance to 


Charleston by orders from the Navy Depart-. 


ment at Washington. They were placed in 
three or four rows across the channel, not in 
uniform, but in a ehequered order. 

The occupation of Beaufort by the Federal 
troops with an immense fleet of tra ex- 
cited great apprehensions at Charleston. 
increased military force was gathered ; the de-. 
fences increased and put in a eomplete state 


of readiness to resist an attack. In case | 


of an alarm, the orders by which the troops 


in the city were to proceed were to pur- 
port: 

Tn case of an alarm, requiring the t assem- 
bling of all the troops in the city of Charleston, the. 


signal for each assembling will be fifteen strokes upon 
all the fire bells; an interval of one minute, and the 
fifteen strokes will be repeated. The strokes will be 
repeated five times. 

pon the sounding of such a signal the troops in the 
city will immediately assemble, under arms, and in 
marching order, at the xpaneeiare regimental muster 
nA ge and being formed in line will await further 
orders. , 

The regiment of the reserves will assemble on the 
street immediately in front of the Citadel, the color 
Company resting on the gate of the Citadel, and will be 
retained in the city for its immediate defence, unless 
otherwise specially ordered. 

The officers commanding the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth regiments of me ysert First Regiment of rifles 
and First Regiment of artillery, will have their trans- 
portation wagons turned out and loaded with the regi- 
mental tents and stores, and will proceed to press 
horses and mules as may be required for the transpor- 
tation. 

Upon an alarm being communicated to the country, 
the officers commanding companies will immediately 
extend the same in the mode pointed out. __ 


CHARLESTON, VA., is the capital of Ka- 
nawha County. It is situated on the Kanawha 
River, 60 miles from its mouth, and at its con- 
fluence with Elk River, 308 miles west by north 
of Richmond, The river here is three hundred 
yards wide, and is navigable for steamboats at 
all seasons of the year. The principal thorough- 
fare from Richmond to the Ohio River passes 
through the town. The Virginia troops under 
Gen. Wise collected here in considerable num- 
bers in July, but upon the approach of the 
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OLARKSBURG. 


Union forces under Gen. Cox, they retreated. 
One shot was fired from the Union force into 
the steamboat Moffit, which caused her boiler 
to explode, and she was burnt to the water’s 
edge. The troops under Gen. Wise were in:a 
fortified camp below Charleston, but they evac- 
uated their position andeft considerable spoil 
behind them, which was taken by Gen. Cox’s 
troops. They retreated to Gauley bridge, 
-eight miles above. 

CLARKSBURG, the capital of Harrison 

county, Virginia, is located on the west fork 


- of the Monongahela River, at the mouth of Elk 


Creek. It is 220 miles northwest of Rich- 
mond. The is situated on high table- 
land, environed by hills. When the ordinance 


of secession passed the Virginia State Conven- 


tion, some of the first indications of opposition 
to it in Western Virginia were manifested here. 
The ordinance was passed on the 17th of April, 
and on the 23d a public meeting was held, and 
delegates appointed to meet similar delegates 
from other ties at Wheeling, to consult on 
the posture of affairs. 

' The first belligerent issue between the Union 
men of Western Virginia and the State troops 
recognizing the authority of the Southern Con- 
federacy, was joined at thistown. Two com- 
panies of the Confederate military having 
marched into the place on the 20th of May, the 
court house bell was rung as a signal for the as- 
semblage of the two Union military companies, 
under the command of Captains Moore and 
Vance, who demanded that the Confederate 
forees should surrender their arms and disbayd. 
After a brief parley the demand was complied 


COCKEYSVILLE is a village in Baltimore 


Railroad, about seventeen miles 
from Baltimore and forty from Annapolis. Af- 
ter the attack on the Massachusetts troops at 
Baltimore on the 19th of April, the other forces 
in their rear from the North, chiefly Pennsyl- 
vanians, stopped at Cockeys Fields, in the vi- 
cinity of Cockeysville, and encamped, to the 
number of twenty-four hundred. 

Having left Harrisburg with no knowledge 
of the opposition of the citizens of Baltimore to 
the passage of the Northern troops through 
their city, they had halted upon the first inti- 
mation of the hostile intentions of the author- 
ities of that city; and, far from entertaining any 
idea of forcing a passage through Baltimore, 
they seemed to hold her citizens in peculiar 
and friendly 

This circumstance had more effect in allaying 
the excitement of the Baltimoreans than all the 
efforts of their city police or military com- 
panies. 

COLUMBUS is a small vi having one 
hundred to two hundred inhabitants, situated 
on the Mississippi River, in Kentucky. It is 
eighteen miles below Cairo by water, forty- 
seven miles from Paducah, and about forty-five 
miles above Island No. 10 in the Mississippi 


eounty, Maryland. It is on the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna Rai 
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River. It is important only as a military posi- 
tion. The Mobile and Ohio Railroad terminates 
here, and the Nashville and Northwestern RaiJ- 
road at Hickman, nine miles below. Its pdsi- 
tion is on the southern slope of a high bluff of 
the Mississippi bank, which commands the 
stream for about five miles. Wolf’s Island is 
in the centre of the river in its immediate vicin- 
ity. The place was occupied on the 4th of Sep- 
tember by Confederate troops, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Pillow, who immediately com- 
menced fortifications. This closed the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi to the steamboats be- 
longing to the States above. The fortifications 
were pushed to such an extent as to render it 
one of the strongest points held by the Confed- 
erate troops. Three one hundred and twenty- 
eight pounders were placed in such a position 
as to command the river from the highest part 
of the bluff, being seventy-five feet above the 
water. Above on the river was another bat- 
tery of fourteen guns, which were generally 
rifled. 

On the northern slope of the bluff were two 
light batteries and a rifie pit, one mile in length, 
which were designed specially to protect the 
place against a land attack from the north, 
while on the summit of the hills was a strongly 
intrenched work, commanding all directions, 
and manned by eight cannon. 

On the south side, and to protect the town 
from a rear attack, was a small battery of eight 
guns. The whole number of guus has been es- 
timated at between eighty and a hundred. In 
addition, there was a floating battery of twen- 
ty guns capable of being moved to the most 
exposed points. The number of Confederate 
troops at various periods, in and around Colum- 
bus, was estimated at 30,000. The position was 
regarded in the Confederacy as the northern 
key to the mouth of the Mississippi. Its evacu- 
ation on the 1st of March, 1862, after the cap- 
ture of Forts Henry and Donelson, and the 
occupation of Nashville by the Federal troops, 
became a matter of course. 

COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The commerce of the United States underwent 
a remarkable change in the year 1861, partly 
in consequence of the civil war, and partly by 
reason of the immense demand from Europe for 
breadstuffs, which for the first time closely taxed 
the western lands, newly traversed by railroads, 
tosupply. The external commerce of theUnited 
States has from its origin consisted mainly in 
the exportation of raw products, food, and 
materials for manufacturers, and receiving in 
exchange tropical productions and manufactur- 
ed goods. Proportionately, however, as manu- 
facturing has been developed in the country, 
and the coarser descriptions of imported goods 
have been supplanted by those of home pro- 
duction, the people, grown richer and more 
luxurious, have required finer and more costly 
productions from abroad in return for the 
products exported. The commoner kinds of 
American manufacture have also gradually 
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found a market abroad, swelling the sum of 
the exports. By far the largest portion of the 
national exports has been, however, tropical 
products of our diversified climate. The official 
tables show the aggregate imports and exports 
for seventy years to have been as follows: 


Importations from 1790 to 1860................ $8,581,113,879 
Goods reéxported, 1790 to 1860... .........008- 1,476,222,947 
Net importations. ..........20200 AS $7,104,890,932 
Domestic produce exported.......scsceeeesees $6,466,900,519 
Excess imports. ......... tihwa'ee she pusevice $637,990,413 


There has been very nearly 10 per ct. more 
imported than exported in custom-house values, 
This excess may be composed of the freights 
and earnings of United States vessels in the 
foreign trade, the profits on sales, the exports 
on American account, and the sales of Ameri- 
can stocks, public and corporate, in Europe. 
There have been some offsets to this, however, 
in the expenses of Americans travelling abroad, 
and other items that make up the intercourse 
of nations. Of the domestic produce which 
forms the basis of the whole trade, the leading 
heads since 1821, when the national accounts 
were first regularly kept, have been as fol- 
lows: 


Total domestic exports, 1820 to 1860............ $4,856,863,368 
Value of Cotton exported....... $2,574,834,091 se 
sid Tobacee * asense. 455,181,067 
“% Rice PP OS eee 87,854,511 
“ ~~ Naval Stores, ete...... 76,181,210 
« — Breadstuffs and Provi- 
SOARES Eos che. sees 1,006,951,235 
* ~~ Cotton Goods and other 
Manufactures...... 655,861,254 
$4,856,863,368 
Net importation of goods..........csseseeee S308 err ees 
Excess imports goods...........eseese «.-.. 537,808,800 
Specie imported 1821 to 1860.... $341,226,962 
“ exported * “ 4... 688,646,608 
Excess Of exports......+.ssee+ee++ seese  $847,419,646 


The tropical products formed by far the larg- 
est proportion of the raw produce exported, as 
well as of the manufactures, since about one- 
half of the latter was of Southern material. 
Of the whole amount of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions about one-half has been exported in the 
last ten years, since migration to the virgin 
soil of the West has been favored by the ex- 
tension of railroads, and by the growing de- 
mand for food in western Europe. The year 
1861 was one of very large European demands 
for food, and at the same time the crops of the 
United States.were good, while the great net 
work of railroads that has been constructed in 
the last ten years has cheapened transportation 
from every portion of the West to the seaports. 
At the same time the disruption of commercial 
intercourse between the North and South which 
took place soon after the departure of the ex- 
pedition to reénforce Fort Sumter, turned large 
quantities of produce that formerly went down 
the rivers to the South, eastward by rail, and 
it went forward in increased abundance. The 
Southern products had to a large extent gone 
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forward when the blockade commenced, never- 
theless the commerce of the year 1861 showed 
the following results: 


Imports of the United States for the Fiscal Year 1861. 


Dutiable goods... .\. ive. aceabiveeee. TRESS ES $218,179,566 
WISE ODUS.:,,.5 55/0 b ceien areal eee 69,331,276 
Specie and Bullion... .......cscsecwsceccsscsnes 46,339,612 

Total imports for the year..............++ ++ $334,850,453 
Exports from the United States for the Fiscal Year 1861. 
Domestic produce..........+ssseeees acatedeser $204,166,299 
Foreign hc BY, os anne OSs «ick Sere 14,548,075 
Specie and SOx. cd. é os Waive aaa eeeeeeneee 29,791,080 

Total exports for the year............. +++ 2 0$248,505,454° 


The imports of specie were nearly double 
the amount imported in any previous year 
This sudden change resulted from the fact that 
while the exports of farm produce were larger 
than ever under an active foreign demand, the 
results of the election of November, 1860, were 
followed by a prompt countermanding of orders 
for goods, and a decline in thegsual consign- 
ments to this country. Consequently the pro- 
ceeds of the produce sold abroad necessarily 
came in the shape of specie. 

The aggregate importations of the year 1861, 
as compared with former years, are as follows: 


Imports into the United States. 


Specie 

and Free of Duty. | Paying Duty. Total, 

Bullion, 
1821 064,890] $2,017,423] $52,503,411! $62,585,724 
1822} 8,869,846 3,928,862 ree 83,241,541 
18 5,097,896 8,950,392} 68,580,979; 77,579,267 
1 8,379,835 183, 67,985,284) 80,549, 
1825] 6,150,765 4,796,745 92. 96,340,075 
1826] 6,880.9) 5,686, 72,406,708, 84,974,477 
1827] 8,151,180 8,708,974 628 79,484. 
1828} 7,489,741 4,889, 76,130,648 9), 
1829] 7,408,612 4,401,889 687, 74,492 527 
18380 155,9 4,590, 58,130,675; 70,876,920 
1831] 7,305, 6,150,680] 89,734, 103,191,124 
1832} 5,907, 8,841,949] 86,779,813) 101,029,266 
1833] 7,070,868 25,877,582 670,3 108,118,311 
1834| 17,911,632 50,481,548 28,1 426 521,382 
1885] 13,181,447 64,809,046] 71,955,249] 149.895,742 
1836 400,88 78,655,600 ,928,554| 489,980,035 
1887] 10,516,414] | 58,783,617] 71,789,186} 140,989,217 
1838] 17,747,116 43,112,889] 52,857,899] 118,717,404 
1839} 5,595,176 70,806,616 85,690,340) 162,092,132 
1840} 8,882,818 1 49,945,315} 107,141,519 
1841} 4,988,683 61,031,098} 61,926,446) 127,946,17T 
1842} 4,087,016 26,540,470} 69,584,601] 100,162,087 
1843] 22,390,559 184,025] 29,179,215) 758,799 
1844 830, 936,45: 83,668,154) 208,435,085 
1845] 4,070,242 18,077,598] 95,106,724! 117,254,564 
1846] 8,777,782 990,007] 96,924,058] 121,691,79T 
1847] 24,121,289 17,651,847} 104,778,002! 146,545, 
1848 860, 16,356,879] 182,282,825, 154,998,928 
1849| 6,651,240 15,726,425) 195,479,774 147,857,439 
1850 628,792 18,081,590} 155,427,936] 178,138,318 
1851} 5,453,592 19,652,995} 191,118,845} 216,924,982 
1852 505, 24,187 183,252,508} 919,945,442 
1858 201.882 27,182,152} 286,595,118] 267,978,647 
1854] 6,958,184 26,327, 271,276,560} 304,562,881 
1855} — 8,659,81 $6,480,524| 221,378,184] 261,468,520 
1856} 4,207,632 52,748,074| 257,684,236} 314,639,942 
1857| 12,461,799 54,267,507, 294,160, 860,890,141 
1858] 19,274,496 61,044,779]  202,298,875| 282,613,1 
1859} 7,434,789 72,286,327| 259,047,014| 888,768,130 
1860 2 73,741,479 872.8 862,163,941 
1861| 46,839,611 69,831,276) 218,179,566} 834,350, 
To'l!$887,566,573' $1,296,098,437! $4,996,923,709' $6,625,698,973 


The total exports of the same period have 
been as follows: 


ee 
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Exports from the United States. 
Specie. Foreign. Domestic, Total Goods, 
AT7,969 1 19 $54,496,413 
“ostaisy| “iarqoe] “ao'sta 


$571,690,245 '$5,060,920,667 


$5,632,619,912 


The basis of this large trade has been the in- 
creased quantities of domestic products that 
have been exported from the United States, 
which are as a whole an agricultural nation. 
The Eastern and Middle States are indeed 
manufacturing and commercial, but the great 
wealth of the country consists in its vast tracts 
of fertile land, open to the enterprising settler 
almost without cost. Labor actively supplied 
by immigration, and applied to that land, has 
drawn forth an annually increasing surplus of 
raw productions and food, influenced by the 


numbers of the people, the increase 
in labor-saving machines, and the improved 
means by which distance is measurably an- 
nihilated, and transportation to market cheap- 
ened. The great agricultural West has fur- 
nished food, and the great agricultural South 
has furnished tobacco, rice, and raw materials 
in quantity and abundance that have interested 
the commercial world. The Northern and 
Middle States have been supplied with this 
food and these materials to build up a system 
of manufacturing goods, for which, under cover 
of protective laws, they have found an amply 
remunerative market among the people of the 
two agricultural sections, whose surplus products 
have employed eastern vessels in the foreign 
trade, have paid for whatever of foreign Iux- 
uries the growing wealth of the country has 
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required, and have furnished the whole revenue 
for the support of the Federal Government. The 
manufactures, rapidly as they have multiplied, 
have not more than kept pace with the grow- 
ing demands of the home market, leaving little 
for export. On the other hand, the surplus of 
domestic produce has continually grown in 

itude, until in 1860 it was eight times as 
much as in 1821, and three times as much as 
in 1839. 


Population—Foreign Goods annually consumed per 
head, and the Duties annually collected on them. 


Cona'm’d : 
Population, | per Total, Customs Collected. 
Head. j 

1821....| 9,960,974 | $414 | $41,293,236 | $13,004,447 15 
1822... 10,283,757 | 5 92 | 60,955,339) 17,599,761 94 
1823....} 10,606,540 | 471 | 50,035,645) 19,088,483 44 
1824....| 10,929,823 | 505 | 55,211,850) 17,878,825 T1 
1825...) 11,252,106 | 5 66 | 63,749,432) 20,098,718 45 
1826...) 11,574,889 | 522] 60,484,865) 23,341,331 
1827....} 11,897,672 | 471 | 56,080, 19,712,283 29 
1828....| 12.220, 547 | 66,914,807 205,523 . 
1829....| 1 461 | 57,834,049) 92,631,965 91 
1830....} 12,566,020 | 4 39 459,441) 21/922.391 39 
1881....| 1 625} $8,157,598} 24,294.44 77 
1832....| 13,706,707 ; 5 61| 76,999,798) 28.465.287 2 
1883....| 14,127,050 ; 625} 88295,576| 29,032,508 91 
1834...) 14,547,393 | 7 09 205,521} 16,214,957 
1885....| 14,967,736 | 8 64 | 129,391,047} —19.891,310 59 
1836....} 15,388,079 | 10 93 | 168,238,675] 23,409,940 
1887....| 15,808, 753 | 119,134,955) 11,169,290 89 
1838....| 16,228,765 | 623 | 101,264,609} 16,158,800 86 
1839...) 16,649,108 | 8 68 | 144,597,607) 23,137,924 81 
1840....| 17,069,453 | 521 | 88.951.207,  13,499/502 1 
1841...) 17,612,507 | 683 | 112,477,096) 14,487,516 74 
1842....| 18,155,561 | 487 | $9,440, 18,187,908 76 
1843...) 18,698,615 | 311 | 58,201,102) 7,046,843 9 
1844....| 19,241,670 | 5 08 1 26,183,570 94 
1845....| 19,784,725 | 515 | 101,907,784] 27,528,112 70 
1846....| 20,827,780 | 5 42 | 110,345,174] 26,712,667 87 
1847....| 20, 6 60 | 188,534.480|  98.747,S64 66 
1848...) 21,413,990 ; 625 | 133,870,915} — 81,757,070 96 
1849....| 21,956,945 | 618 | 184,768.574 738 $2 
1850....| 28,246301 | 702 | 163,156,510| 89,663,686 42 
1851....| 24,250,000 | § 02 639) 49,017,567 92 
1852....| 24,500,000 | 800 | 195,656,060, 47,339,326 68 
1853....| 25,000,000 | 10 00 | 250,420,187} 58,931,865 58 
1854...) 25,750,000 | 10 00 | 279,712.18T| 64,224,190 27 
1855....} 26,500,000 | 8 79 020, 53,025,794 21 
1856....| 27,400,000 | 10 88 | 295,261,364} 64,022,863 50 
1857....| 28,500,000 | 11 82 91 63,875,905 05 
1858....| 29,500,000 | 850! 251,727,008} 41,789,620 96 
1859-...| 30,385,000 | 10 46 | 317,873,053 565,824 88 
1860....| 81,676,217 | 10 71 58,187,511 ST 
1861... ,000 | 980} 313,811,168 89,552,125 64 
Total... $5,S18,049,325 ($1,291, 456,369 $6 


The average duty on the whole amount has 
been 21 per cent. The consumption per head 
gradually advanced from 1842 to 1853, since 
when it has been nearly stationary. This fact, 
in connection with the known prosperity of 
the country, indicates how greatly domestic 
manufactures have been developed to the profit 
of the North. 

The following is the official table of the lead- 
ing articles that were exported in 1861, as 
compared with those of 1860, before the se- 
cession, and in 1840, previous to the great 
change which took place in British commercial 
legislation in 1842, by which her markets were 
opened to American provisions, that had been 
before prohibited. The figures show in what 

iculars the great decrease-in the business 
of 1861 took place: 
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EXPORTS—UNITED STATES PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 
1840, 1860. 1861, 1840,. | 1861. 
: stern Manufactures. 

Western Products. me va 4: boty se at $68,9. $94,495 
Oil, spermaceti.......... $85,015] . $1,789,089) $2,110,827 Refined sugar. coins eae 521,117} 287, 
Oil, whale, and other fish 515,484 587,547 é Chocolate.........+++++- 4,03: 2,157 
Whalebone..........-.- , 896,293 786,552 || Spirits from grain....... 142,085 867, 
Spermaceti and sperm Spirits from molasses... 83, i 

candles.......2..-++ 178,142 51,829 148,907 || Spirits from other mat'rls oa 593,185 
Fish, dried or smoked... 709,218 690,088 634,941 MNOS. ss cunstcas cps 3,438 89,138 
Fish, pickled............ 141,320 191,634 244, AMOUR cnt i ave «aves 8,745 88,262 
Staves and heading......| 2,270,603} 2,865,516] 1,959;892 || Beer, ale, ‘ahead & cider as 89,480 
SHC... cdc ee ewes an 169,546 108, Linseed oil... ip ssa koe 78,757 27,982 
Boards, plank, and arg WO car's Sey esses es z 81,783 

NG Coo co svc cteennies 2,777,919| 2,092,949 || Household furniture.... 361,840 838,049 
Hewn timber........... a 231,668 97,875 || Coaches and ve car'ges' 52,950 » 472,080 
Other timber......+++.+ 364, 705,119} 441,979 || Hats...........c00e00025| 128,165 156,956 
Oak bark, and other dye 809,696 164,260 189,476 || Saddlery................ 42,748 61,469 
All manufactures of wood} 659,291} 2,703,095] 2,844,079 |! Tallow candles and soap, ; 

Ashes, pot and pearl... 620,369 822,820 651,547 and other candles..... 453,471 1,188,696 
Gisong 5 so s0ndseeceee 118,904 295,766 292,399 et boots and sant 173,859 1,335,078 
Skins and furs.......... 732,087 ¥ 878, Cordage...... FE 899 . 255,274 
BO ssi Cnicw 0308 Sa tie 2,674,324) 1,675,773 Saupenser- am Rca oa 197,162 847,103 
BRUOM: can odes a cnhee sass 371,646 1,598,176] 2,942,370 || Salt...... Ee eee 64,272 44,046 
Hides si 20h is Gk be ’ 1,036,260] 678,818 || Lead............ eis cds 6, 
Barend ca} cattle Syaee baer : crest a ce a een $4, 901 
utter hee center 3 30D, g, bar, and nails..... 
Cheese... : If 127,550) 4°565,630| 8,321,631 aStINgS......0++.0600 61,100 76,750 
Pork, pickied.. sae dard aes 8,132,318) 2,609,818 Gaon man ures of... 748,862 5,536,576 
Hams and bacon........| }1,777,280] 2,273,768) 4,848,839 x & brass, manuf, ¥ 304 2,375,029 
py Ae ,545,831} 4,729,297 edicinal drugs....... 97,418 149, 
WOOL 57 ess ca caaee vee we 389,512 237,846 Home and flax— 
HOGG icadin exe ss cetaeeeey “ TT, 8,267 Cloth and thread...... 2,010 80 
SS ae gena ies view Sammie ey 991.695 233,368 193,420 Bags, and all manuf. of 2,04 89,490 
Mules.. BS en ’ 158,080 191,873 || Wearing nk portend pase 167,957 004 
pS) eee oe, 15,960 33,613 28,417 || Earthen and stone ware. 11, 40,524 
MU OR use kic ss baeasem 144,191) 4,076,704) $8,813,624 || Combs and buttons.....}. 37,966 82,792 
Flour... .......2.sceee+e} 6,925,170 448 | 5645, Brushes and brooms.... 4,186 62,360 
Endian corn... .......6+2!. 141,095; 2,399,808 “ Billiard tables and appa- 
Indian meal........-++. - 912,075; 692,007 TRCURS cep ecks 2,504 8,910 
Saya mea). 5). . 5 <5<ie voles 658,421 48,172 55,761 || Umbrellas, parasols, ‘and 
Rye, oats; &... 02... -.0. 145,448] 1,058,304) 1,124,556 sunshades ........+.. 11,61 1,271 
Biscuit or ship bread.... 72,050 478,7 429,708 | Manufactures of India 
ES We Pn 849,871 area 85,508 CUD VOL rcs cvebinis one 12,952 193,691 
Apples. ....2....022.+-- 57,536 206,055 269,263 || Leather & morocco (sold 
Onionssiic 6s... S405 055 50,875 109,861 102,578 per pound)........... $3 7,507 
Fire engines & apparatus 2,036 7,940 
. Total Western prod- Printing presses & types. 228 106,562 
PA OUR. os sae ceded sees $18,121,896] $61,161,532 /$110,858,610 || Musical pe ene 30 7,413 29, 150,974 
. Paperandstatonsry..2|  80%a9| eros] Be OTB 
aper and stationery.... ® 3 

Aouthern Products. aints and paenian + 450 3, F 
Bice. ...2...2....0002.22-] $2,460,198] $2,567,899! $1,882,178 Maniooeubn of glass... 43,448 277,948 894,731 
Cotton ...........4++2+-| 61,238,982] 191,806, ,051, Manufactures of tin..... 19,981 89,064 
Tobacco, manuf......... 616,212) 3,383,428) 2,742,823 || Manufactures of pewter 
fees lest 2c% tyre rees 9,832,948} 15,906,547) 13,784,710 and lead 2.25.6 55035655 12,687 46,081 30,534. 

SEO 55 0's 52%: «9 5) Spee ~ 9, 8, Manufactures of marble} 

Spirits of turpentine... %8,757T| 1,916,289} 1,192,787 and other stone....... 7,661 176,239 185,267 
rand pitch. Re 688,800 51,404 143, Manufactures of gold and 
Rosin and turpentine.. 1,818,288} 1,060,257 silver, and gold leaf... 5,264) 140,187 53,372 
Brown sugar. . 28,722 103, 801 Quicksilver........... = 258,682 631,450 
Seine ee mi cla 412,661| 8,356,449) 2,215,032 || Artificial flowers and aides argon 
other than duc CWO r2sss Nee aet ews 8,402 ’ , 
_ COttOMS. o0.....22seee| 25525,301} 1,408,506] 1,076,959 Tianks and valises...... 1,965 50,184 40,622 
Duck cottOn... = 382,089) 800,668 || Bricks and lime......... 16,298 154,045 93,292 
All other manufactures of! Oil-cake..........e.00es # 1,609,328} 2,386,691 

OOtLON Ys LR Seton es 87,071| 5,792,752) 4,364,379 || Articles not enumerated 1,159.148 2,962, 664 6,091,179 
Clover seed..........00 161,896 600, 729; 1,112,750 || Total Eastern manutac-/ —-——— 

DUB coed case came (aies 72,425) 82) 866 2. 0 tures exported........ $5,350,169) $26,049,S65) $28,069,898 

Gold and silver coin and 

rene Southern prod- ullion........+.+...-«| $1,908,858) 56,946,851! $23,799,ST0 

panids s++e+eee -|$78,153,968) $229, 031,026) $65,748,801 
Total..............| $7,258,526! $82,996,716 $51,868,958 


The decline here manifest in Southern produc- 
tions, or those which for a part of the fiscal year 


1861 were blockaded, was as follows, as compared 
with the distinctive products of other sections: 


1839. 1860, 1861. Decrease. Increase. 
Southern Products........... eccccseces| $78,153,968 $229,031,026 $65,743,301 $163,287,725 eee 
Northern se: Woctievebvamevewbet 5,850,1 8606 28, 069,388 See $2,020,523 
Western < Sime Uo Cedmesn wadah 18,121,896 61,161,532 110,353,610 Fema 59,192,078 
Total goods and produce............| $101,625,533 $316,242,423 $204,166,299 $163,287,725 $61,212,601 
Total gold and silver.........sseee- 1,908,358 , 23,799,870 33,146,981 ait 
Total exports........... eb FSI $103,533,891 $373,189,274 $227,966,169 $196,434,706 


Tie result is remarkable. 


The Western rail- 


ed to carry Western productions to the eaten 
roads, which have been of late years construct- markets, have well fulfilled their part, they 


a 


having aided in more than doubling the export 
of Western produce in one year, thus developing 
an active capital that would soon restore the 
capital absorbed in their construction. The 
Southern produce, cut off by the blockade, 
made necessary by the war, although that 
blockade did not take place until late in the fiscal 
year, was very large, and for the present fiscal 
year will have ceased altogether. The exports 
of goods and produce will then have barely 
reached 140 millions, even if the Western prod- 
uce continues to find so large a market abroad, 
and by this amount the sum of the importations 
must be measured, since the country buys no 
more than its surplus produce pays for. Of 
the importations certain articles are necessaries: 
tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses. These in the 
aggregate reach 80 millions, and in 1860 $20,- 
446,586 worth of merchandise were imported 
free from Canada under the reciprocity treaty. 
These items alone absorb 100 millions of the 
proceeds of exports, and leave little for the man- 
ufactured that have been so largely im- 
ported. The Northern States have doubtless 
consumed the largest proportion of the import- 
ed goods; but it has been because they have 
been larger sellers of their own manufactures 
to those who furnished the produce exported 
to pay for their imports. The Western section 
has produced an aggregate of $200,000,000 of 
exchangeable values per annum, which they 
haye sold to the East and South in exchange for 
imported and manufactured goods. The South- 
ern States have produced 400 millions per 
annum, which they have sold, and taken in pay 
Northern and imported goods. The outbreak 
of the secession caused that trade at once to 
cease. The South could no longer sell, and the 
North lost a customer for $400,000,000 of 
@ goods per annum. Such an event could not 
take place without producing immense changes 
not only in the foreign trade, but in internal 
industry. Those who no longer sold goods to 
the South had no longer profits with which to 
buy foreign goods. At the same time the ne- 
cessities of the Government required the tax 
on the foreign goods to be increased. The 
shipping, which had been so largely employed 
in the transportation of cotton, lost much of its 
employment. The mills that had been ac- 
customed to work up 700,000 bales of cotton 
per annum, were obliged to close, and the long 


] 
t 


s 


materials were no longer in request. At the 
West, where in the last four years settlement 
has progressed with great rapidity, the harvests 
were very abundant, and at the same time the 
Southern outlets for it being closed bythe events 
of the war, it was forced upon the lakes, causing 
a great rise in freights, and at the same time low 
~ prices to the farmer. Thus the traffic towards 
the East has been very active, without however 
a corresponding increase in the return traffic. 
Chicago, which stands at the head of the lake 
navigation,and from which the Illinois Canal,100 
miles, connects with the Illinois River, and from 
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which also a number of railroads radiate through 
a fertile region, supplies a large proportion of the 
food exported. The rapidity with which that re- 


- gion has developed produce under the action of 


the railroads is apparent in the following table: 
Receipts of grain at Chicago. 


Veur. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., 
barrels. bushels, bushels, bushels, 

1854... 234,575 8,038,955 7,490,453 4,541 
1855... 820,312 7537, 09T 8,582,3 8,217,249 
1856... 410,989 8,767,760 | 11,888,398 2,394,151 
1857... 489,934 | 10,554,761 7,409, 1,922, 
1858... 662,540 9,639,614 8,252,641 3,368,421 
1859... 726,321 8,060,7 5,401,870 2,641,906 
1860. . 713,348 | 14,427,088 { 15,262,394 3,135,484 
1861. 1,479,284 | 17,885,002 | 26,369,989 3,015,596 


list of dye stuffs and other manufacturing . 


This great increase for the year 1861 grew 
principally out of the large crops. These crops 
could not go South, and being turned on the 
lakes, caused a great demand for tonnage, and 
a rise in freights, which almost absorbed the 
value of the grain, leaving little to the farmer. 
The Illinois Central Railroad took corn from 
its land debtors in payment of instalments to 
the extent of 1,800,000 bushels, and altogether 
the road delivered 15,000,000 bushels, or five 
times as much.as it delivered in 1855. That was 
the product of land which the Government had 
vainly offered for sale more than 10 or 15 years, 
until it gave 2;500,000 acres to the road to aid its 
construction. That being done, the land was rap- 
idly settled, and the result is the large annual ad- 
dition tothe exchangeable values of the country. 

Milwaukee has also, through the agency of 
railroads, added largely to the lake trade. 
The two ports of Chicago and Milwaukee 
have thus in 1861 delivered 41,412,000 bushels 
of wheat, or equal to one-half the whole wheat 
crop of the United States in 1840. So vast 
has been the progress of production in that 
region. The annual export of wheat has been, 
including the year 1861, as follows: 

Export of grains from Milwaukee for 11 years. 


Flour, Whest, Total, 
Tor. barrels. bushels, in boshela, 
WORE etic sca. 51,889 817,285 576,730 
ISDBS, Fasc x socs 92.995 564,404 1,029,179 
ROO accesses 104,055 956,703 1,476,978 
(ik SARS a 145,032 1,809,452 2,534,612 
J) DERE CARE 181,568 2,641,746 3.549.586 
Te cdadnvecane 455 2.761.979 8,704,252 
rr 442 2,581,312 3,723,522 
Si aiud a die sae 298,688 8,994,213 5,487,603 
wesc... 282 956 4°732.957 6.147.837 
i (0 | Sea ee 457,543 7,568,608 9,856,323 
Deihere eesc sees 674,474 18,300,495 16,672,865 


Aggregate value of Exports for the years 1860 and 1861. 
1869. 
$2,179,140 


$3,000,000 
Withateoe. ). jc2c tae aac 12,318,000 7,228,020 
Coarse grains ............... 14,200 55, 
PrOvisIONN sas) dns oooh as es 900,000 566,154 
WOO, co sask es eiiieidueneyed 350,000 273,750 
WE eactancsueberecesnces 53,600 79,058 
Furs and skins.............. 1,000,000 1,000,000 
WRUNG Fle ociicns caine nsasicnes 63,570 89,609 
LD Sa Ee 17,000 54,000 
MORME cdi pha caneevcecss dias 80,000 75,000 
Grass seed. ........00-.0css0e 9,800 23,954 
Cranberries .............---. 25,000 eine 
.J 
PUL sc tevewgeure header de> $17,826,470 $11,624,17, 
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The trade of these two ports of Lake Mich- 
igan, as outlets for the great northern valley of 
the Mississippi, is indicative of the immense 
capacity of those regions. Toledo, at the head 


Receipts of Flour and Grain at Toledo, with the sources of supply, for the year ending December 31st, 1861. 
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of Lake Erie, receives the produce of Southern 
Michigan, Northwestern Ohio, and a large por- 
tion of Indiana, and pours it upon the bosom 
of the lake in increasing abundance. 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
barrels. bushels, bushels. | bushels, bushels, bushels, 
Michigan Southern Railroad .......... 752,809 2,450,320 200,440 13,888 8,185 852 
Polede and Wabash Railroad..........| 265,461 | 1,675,107 8,922,857 24,527 19,994 1,196 
Detreit and Milwaukee Railroad ...... 153,749 610,747 56,111 1,625 867 aeke 
OABS) voc sss scphcanceeeanen hia oat ees. 212,370 1,428,428 1,107,630 50 2,647 tae 
LAK ices cs-3 + skwecanauseamenens ebap 805 wee 1,828 rr 10,016 
Tegnasac.'ss ss caerenntpaks Gan ier! ee Ae 112,000 25,000 Sas ache eal 
Manufactured .... .... FARR Se aS 22,587 Sate te Soe eSEe «thy 
1861..... ate 39 Shavanseph en, 1,406,476 6,277,407 5,812,088 41,418 81,193 12,064 
bar 1860.........2scccceccseeet 900,768 | 5,279,690 5,383,751 129.689 ‘82,787 115,999 


These figures give an aggregate of 18,706-, 
510 bushels of grain of all kinds received at 


ofthese increased quantities of grain thrown upon 
the lakes, exceeded the capacity of the vessels 


Toledo. Of this much the largest portion was and canal boats, and caused a great advance in 
shipped by lake eastward. The transportation freights, which were as follows from Chicago: 
To Buffalo, To New York, 
Months. Flour, | Wheat| Cor, | Beef and | Dressed | 1,4 stock, || Flour Whest,| Corn, | Beef and | Dressed 
100) 100 per | h per 3 + [per 100 per 100) pork, per per 
Pe eee roo the | aop'iie, | Bet care ”|| per Dbl PO 200) Tt ee | adie 
FL Cae eas as sascun 70 3 | 385 85 55 $86 00 || $1 80 65 65 65 $1 00 
BSUragty, 000 ccnapands asecnaeeilt Av 85 85 50 86 00 1 30 65 65 65 
WEIGH soa pcos coh ecvens toes 7 | 85 | 85 85 x 8600 || 125 | 62] 623 | 62% § 
Ee del lonj iaclec teuleeuer oh 70 85 85 35 * 86 00 1 2 623 | 624 624 is 
BY cits vale dsiadenenh syeeaucs 62 85 385 81 ie 86 00 110 55 55 55 «e 
June...... ns nope see RES 62 | 81 | 31 81 Le 86.00 || 110 | 55 | 55 BD Ye 
59 Avees cétepaseasaanse : ~ 4 = ~ $b os : : “1 SOR oot oor <A 
MAZUSE . wesc cece vccsceccosese “- 
Sbptambe: 72 | 86 | 386 36 9000 || £85 | 67% | 673 | 672 ie 
October ......... 95 | 47 | 47%] 47% ve 9500 || 195 | 974 | 973 | 974 ae 
November 95 474 | 47% 474 % 95 00 1 95 974 | 97} 974 140 
December 95 | 474 | 47% | 41% 1 9500 || 195 | 9741 97%] 97% | 140 
The tonnage employed upon the lakes was as 26,921 
: 30,825 
follows in 1861: z 29.173 
American. Z 28,423 
Pork, ¢ ee Ma 45,048 
Vessele. No. Tons. Value. Beef,, ..“ e's in EET Me 49,730 
Whiskey, barrels ae pee ee 104,829 
Steamers............... 65 683 $1,489,800 B twas its tad Rien apd tae shies 38 13,509 » 
Propellers... 5.5 i2....< 107 50,018 2,123,000 F Fai wi pitey® as etenn Sake np eearee oh aes 6,365 
Tugs. ...---rne-reeeeeees 9 oss 565,700 CONE, GU taco ds suet ades ccccirer hastens teas 86,754 
ATES .cccccccccccesccce s s 
WEE tac once ded. hae 7 | 22194 435, These products, with those that arrived at 
Schooners ........-+.-.. 843 | 180,857 4,525,000 Oswego, and those which came from Lake 
Total, 1860.3t 70 1.299 323,953 $9,608,400 Champlain, found their way by these canals and 
“  -1960........., 1,216 | 316,507 | 11,992,105 the New York Central Railroad to tide water, 
1850.-a-2a2-0 1,198 156 9,811,200 and thence to New York, meeting there the quan- 
Canailian. tities which came from Dunkirk over the Erie 
_ Railroad. The flour and grain brought down 
ene Ne ph .ipee Value on the New York Central Railroad to tide 
Steamers........ 63 | 21,107 | 1,019,200 | Water in the last year, were as follows: 
Propeliers....... 15 4,562 176,000 
Tugs.. Rinod 22 4,842 202,300 Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Barks AE Pry Pee 19 7,153 188,500 barrels, bushels. bushels, bushels, 
Brigs ......... shies de 15 | 4993 101,000 
Schooners .......... 222 83,771 22,300 To New York! 1,419,498 545,400 88,100 9,100 
To Boston...| 713,514 29,100 81,400 2,200 
Total, 1861..........| 856 | 75,658 | $2,509,300  ToAlbany...| 266,471! 519,100| 817,200} 412,600 
8) 4860..,.008ks 360 | 76,717 8,146,390 
We: 1859... eee 818 | 69,663 2,805,200 Total...... 2,399,488 | 1,093,600 436,700 | 423.900 
Th e yes Wak 2 By canal...| 1,613, 29,682,400 | 22,844,179 | 5,991,488 
@ proportion of the Western produce re- 
ceived at Buffalo by water was as follows: EI MR a A BN a a : 


BIUEZWUIS oc cb Veron diss ah eoatd es ceddetauter 1,909,557 
Wheat, bushels................ Welsh la'alaaleiataielets’e's 26,585,728 
Corn, Ces a Sere PED RP BS 20,872,860 
Oats, M.S staa¥ebodtn acd: tdcarlsrareedan 1,708,188 
Barley] =-\4 9: os evaevevavades eens seuwaeeeees 276, 
Bye, 5 PAP ce PLT eat ee ee 829,942 
Lumber, feet... ........cercce Raudes samcnmnees 49,075,893 
Staves NGiecs shes teas yerkecssoadsscs ones 07,1 


The quantities and values left at tide water 
on the State canals for the year ending with 
the close of navigation in 1861, were as | 
follows: (See p. 109.) | 
The quantities of these articles coming from 
the Western States to Buffalo, as compared 
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1860. 1861, 
New York Canats. © r — s\i— =n 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 
Fur and = Re nce clean aa 144,000 $186,940 _ 40,000 $51,610 
Boards Pe ee scantling.............-1000 feet. 4s.915,000 0,261,240 801,608,000 5,051,944 
DRMREIL cosa gasese.s.0s Pa OTS ee : 45,184 158,176 
Timber .....0csc2.+++sssecse oee.-€ubic feet.| 2,299,850 390,965 1,189,950 202,480 
ede Mla skses «ae coate eee: 284,832,000 1,139,329 263,228,000 1,056,918 
Ce aithene den eRe Se Lage 5,953 24,526 7,691 31,686 
wsceeeeeeDbls. 334,410 17,358 520,650 
100,659 11,363 156,269 
384 27,798 294,416 
46,096 616,000 61,690 
i 1,023,303 10,508,000 
1, 4,134,000 661,193 
102,291 1,320,000 155,745 
927,395 eve or 
7,135,235 * 1,613,855 8,419,235 
21,892,602 29,632,400 33,780,964 
7, 805,536 676,699 
832 asa 11,179,087 
2,254,196 2,046,667 1,391,745 
2,784,483 5,991,438 2,396,571 
Sat | ae | Bs 
899,456 1,347,166 471,364 
y 5524, 152,458 
Cotton .. Ree eee tee Stee eee ee ee eee ee 40,000 5,317 4, 726 
Unmanufactured tobacco.........-..+-+-Ibs. 222,000 35,482 2,194,000 851,071 
“7 OR pie ar 198,000 10,163 5,998 
Clover and grass seed... 13,000 1,540 60,000 
Flax seed.......... ee: ee eee. 1,100°000 131318 yes 543 
Tee eee eee eee eee ee PP ee eee ee ee eee ee es ? 6,000 32,885 
MANUFACTURES. 
Domestic spirits............. osann sven 1,170,000 292,189 2,087 529,740 
il meal and cake. . pareiege are: renee 1,124,000 6, igus O00 155,745 
Ge eras cis. det ens eke: 8,980,000 2,154,939 ,078,000 1,699,012 
ai 1,354,000 138,542 690,000 "69,055 
Bernd pig ead cctssctesvncens paso 340,108 10,514,000 618,818 
_ 2S a5.208 000 929,757 6,898,000 202,644 
GN BMONWALCsé cee ccccwesstssecdce > 5 2,000 20,087 
Domestic woollens.............22. ee eee wee . 180,000 125,300 92,000 64,050 
Domestic cottons......... LEGO ear 1,014,000 253,251 152,000 46,020 
Domestic oS Se eeeee eee ewes wweweee 7,490,000 87,455 3,956,000 24,787 
Foreign Gals dicate cv chy on le owebsarncecas 8,000 80 60, 590 
MERCHANDISE, 
2D  gpstatiep wba, Aa Sob bcnen bes 16,000 1,240 18,000 1,593 
SRE Sapiateh Sr" Sain Vie hcg ih 135 300,000 9,010 
Nails, Shea pred and. —_ shoes. BEES Ts" 5,072,000 202,900 8,098,000 823,918 
pie dame Ce Matos wesecee | 8,640,000 145,509 4,472,000 164,066 
Had iron...... Se pat ge ee LS 45,000 Re 924,000 27,696 
enamel, crock glassware....... " d 79,434 
All other merchandise ee. geacesdececcssce | 10,694,000 8,208,091 2,574,000 771,961 
OTHER ARTICLES, 
Stone, lime and clay................+++..Ibs.| 87,918,000 439,596 69,300,000 346,498 
ee VERMA Ec td5 5k. <2 es eeri8,000 ae 82000 288 
seen eee es ee ': > ’ > ? 3 9,0 9 
x OPCrecccescceccccces eet eewe ee ; 000 714,625 6,242,000 811,537 
sopner.o senna, oe ‘or oe 180,164,000 5,761,050 || 402,024,000 4,778,505 
Products of forest.........2seesese...estons,| 1,187,873 11,565,018 690,586 7,073,464 
Products of agriculture............ sesecesses |. 1,373,893 | 50,893,787 1,934,247 62,862,573 
Manufactures. esse FE faba Soe jalan 14 i 66,969 5,307,996 43,074 3,861,034 
erchandise......... ib te A ved Pras 11,235 3,746,972 8,405 1,377,702 
- Other articles............... SSRIS 265,407 7,284,894 303,832 6,257 
oo re ee eT eee 2,854,877 | $78,798,617 2,980,144 $81,482,759 
 , Se air Baa) np BES hs. pee aE 125,267 $2,634,142 
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with those that arrived at the Hudson, are as 


follows: 


> 


deliveries, 


Tons, 


Value. 


Tolls, 


.| 1,579,745 
2,980,144 


$33,300,920 
81,432,759 


$2,102,012 
8 402, 628 


The excess delivered at tidewater represents 
the receipts from Oswego and Lake Champlain, 
added to the State surplus. 


The aggregate is 
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swollen by the Erie and New York Railroad 
By far the largest 
receipts consists of vegetable a 
which in such increased abundance has come 
from the West. 
The exports from the port of New York are 
largely composed of these Western grains. The 
following table shows the monthly quantity and 
values so exported from the port of New York: 


portion of the 
nd 


animal food, 


Frovr. WHEAT, Corn. 
_ Barrels. rind Total Value,| Bushels pee Total Value. | —_ Bushels. a. Total Value, 
Gal soducsrsevce 168,959 | &5 70 $963,066 832,169 | $1 26 | $1,048,535 613,261 | $0 72 $441,548 
BOO Ee ssitcosed 186,868 5 60 046,461 | 1,060,995 1 26 1,836,858 608,751 0 70 422,626 * 
Moartolhy i. 3 sse04 171,589 5 50 943,464 972,688 1 25 1,215,860 789.6 0 68 971 
BOTH oases ce cave 211,140 5 60 1,182,884 999,843 1 28 1,279,799 1,057,004 0 70 739,903 
Sater oee uM 200,068. | 5 50 100, 1,729,198 1 2 2,161, 799,151 0 68 f 
WU ss css esncse 271,593 5 50 1,493,761 017,243 1 20 4,292,692 768,968 0 5T 438,312 
GV eS. isacces 281,779 4 50 1,268,006 | 2,968,999 1 00 2,968,999 897,276 0 54 214,529 
August......... 297,248 4 75, 1,411,904 | 2,889,645 |. 1 00 2,389, 2,338,429 0 48 1,122,446 
a ee 215,832 545” 1,176,285 | 3,008,077 1 20 8,609,494 1,321,196 0 54 718,445 
Ge iasbensr ss $25,210 5 80 1,886,218 | 3,145, 1 30 089,882 1,274,215 0 64 815,497 
ACen es vcecrs’ 870,087 5 60 2,072,487 4,618,646 1 30 6,004,279 1,125, 0 64 720,515 
DGC po evr isc ek 891, 731 5 80 2,272,089 | 8, ‘B15; 359 1 35 4,745,784 1,263,304 9 70 864,312 
otal acest 8,092,049 $16,817,079 28,757,615 $35,142,655 | 12,852,024 $7,573,527 


The value of these three articles ($59,533,221) — tic pein from the port of New York, the busi- 
forms over 60 per cent. of the aggregate domes- ness of which has been as follows for the year: 


Entered for : 
Inports. Bpecie. Free Goods. — A — Total. Withdrawn. 
Consumption, Warehouse. 

Jan. ......| $7,262,229 | $2,825,665 | $8,178,837 | $8,560,680 | $26,827,411 | $2,548, O73 
Feb. ...... 2.974.067 | 2,812,563 | 7,003,399 | 3,751,678 | 16,841,707 | 5,781,728 
Mar....... 5,546,406 | 2,873,697 | 6,700,061 | 3,084,187 | 18204861 | 5,817,144 
Apr.......| 1,953,001 | 8,351,905 | 8,393,809 | 4187,678 | 14,886,393 | 1,761,245 
May....... 8,486,812 | 2,730,568 | 2,889,588 | 5,842,313 | 14,949,281 | 1,606,864 
June......| 5,887,158 | 2,191,518 | 1,825,568 | 8,245,504 | 12,649,788 | 1,968,842 
July ......| 6,996,498 | 2,972,054 | 8,200,668 | 1,769,636 | 14,938,851 | 6,622,454 
‘Aue s.':-. 1,049,552 | 1,816,224 | 3,859,695 | 2,660,457 | 8,885,928 | 2,614,652 
Sept....... 1,231,012 | 1,577,885 | 8,106,298 | 1,890,766 | 7,805,461 | 2,938,464 
2) eee 639,828 | 2,168,452 | 8,688,580 | 2,082,381 | 8,523,741 | 2,518,080 
Noy..... 908,825 | 1,964,644 | 4.614.982 | 2,150,561] 9,639,012 | 1,987,626 
Dec.....-.| 353,580 | 2,574948| 4.349756 | 921346387] 9,616,921 | 3,561,887 
Total, 1861./$37,088,413 | $30,853,918 | $54,254,231 $41,072,228 $162,768,790 | $39,717,259 

« " 1860.| 8,852,330 | 28,006,447 | 154,660,498 | * 46,741,185 | 238,260,460 | 31,103,924 

“« 1859.) 2,816,421 28,708,782 | 176,765,309 36,875,054 245, 165, 516 26,857,089 

«¢ 1858.| 2,264,120 | 22,024,691 | 102,942,737 | 25,635,519 | 152 "867,067 37,499,542 

Foreign 
Exports. Specie. c s ~ Domestic. Sold. 
Free. Dutiable. 

We ss vee $58'894 $399,940 $465,978 $10,277,925 $11,202,787 
Feb.........] 1,102,926 137,950 429,537 10,236,820 11,907,283 
Mar.. See 801,802 109,270 839,415 - 10,580,90 11,831,394 
Ane cc: 1,412,674 209,578 931,784. 9,255, 64 11,109,679 
CO eee "128, 900 180,114 567,872 10,855,709 11,732,595 
June........ 244, 242 648,482 903,877 10,270,430 12,067,031 
July ..... Ae 11,020 203,825 260,860 9,552,789 10,028,000 
Wai x... sek 8,600 57,965 176,582 9,652,301 9,890,448 
A ee 15,756 30,018 264,168 9,877,909 10,187,846 
Octes.... wire 15,038 60, 868 192,196 12,904,350 18,172,452 
Dees o's sus 48,385 41, 978 377,170 14,109,763 14,577,291 
DGBES i os oe 893,013 "5, 474 494,514 18,661,444 15,124,445 
Total, 1861..| $4,236,250 $2,154,947 $5,203,959 $131,235,995 $142,931,151 

“  1860..| 42,191,171 2,258,710 5,765,274 95,468,296 145,683,451 

 -1859...| 69, 716, 866 2,999,881 5,050,909 59,929,581 137,696,187 

“-1858..! 46, 001 ,481 1,601,111 4,087,398 58,949,703 85,689,648 
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In inspecting these 


tes the most re- 
markable feature is the reversal of the trade in 
specie. Instead of a large excess in the exports 
of the precious metals, there was a large excess 
in imports for the year; a quantity exceeding 
the supplies from California was received from 
Ai In the same manner the sum of the 
domestic exports has greatly swollen, while 
the importation of dutiable goods largely de- 
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of course, involved the change in the current 
of specie, since there were more bills drawn 
against produce, and less demand for them to 
pay for imported goods. Hence the decline in 
the price of bills to a point which checked the 
export of California gold, and admitted of a 
profitable import of foreign coin. The leading 
articles that made up the sum of domestic ex- 
ports were as follows, as compared with former 


clined. These two circumstances, as a matter years: 

ARTICLES. 1858, 1859, 1860. 1861. 

Ashes, pots,..... -» bbls. 12,029 16,846 14,723 13,608 
« ie pt a 1,764 2,626 3,650 3,507 

Beeswax, .......... bs. 227,546 286,691 278,916 238,553 

Breadstufts : ; 

Wheat flour, .....bbls., 1,381,039 938,516 1,926,202 3,092,04% 
Corn meal,....... a 66,469 77,810 89,574 108,385 
Wheat, ..... -+..bush., +3,286,461 297,587 13,538,039 28,757,615 
SR A 12,487 Beet 450 1,000,405 
RAM, 6 ines» > <ja a 1,647,706 186,646 8,726,786 12,352,024 

Candles, mould, .. . .boxes, 56,937 50,282 60,584 75,454 
do. sperm,..... “ 9,599 14,887 18,786 17,861 

pictse Te iteace Sctenta; 32,023 65,555 33,959 36,536 

Cotton,.... .......Dales, 144,957 200,261 216,880 152,562 

May sasiess covssees 32,104 25,206 20,977 15,776 

‘Hops, ........ areca 4 3,055 348 32,641 28,377 

-Nayal Stores: . 

_ Crude turpentine, . bbls., 88,814 79,073 53,356 21,571 
Spirits,  “ “ 58,627 65,247 70,299 18,825 
RGA irc steal a “ 425,883 554,529 499,188 208,061 
Metis. cites ess “ 11,799 22,488 23,676 26,646 

a aa Ane Se ait 4,907 4,713 6,008 3,080 

OW Dale -esbcne ss. galls., 354,295 303,878 808,418 1,196,468 
Sperm, ...+...... a 1,015,682 1,639,720 1,034,354 1,030,328 

oR ee yee 30,331 87,725 57,248 110,401 

ih Fe BE 39,428 29,785 85,492 35,626 - 

Provisions : 

PIE EK | 6. cibih cians « »« OUI 78,271 180,471 91,650 116,654 
a See «“ 76,646 122,802 40,008 29,018 

ee take ong nme sie tierces, ade cans 55,328 33,924 
Cut meats, ..... Pete |S! 15,944,943 6,692,589 19,447,163 50,565,732 
Batter, .......... “ 1,808,157 2,494,650 10,987,495 93,159,391 
Cheese,.......... “ 6,589,100 9,287,408 23,252,712 40,041,225 
Lard,..... a 12,684,160 11,015,412 18,866,178 47,290,409 

Rice, ..... eeeeeeeatierces, 41,651 11,888 25,695 15,867 

Macc oe es ..-bbls., wails ae 28,838 15,527 

Tallow,........ one 1,568,292 3,405,395 14,895,969 25,820,335 

Tobacco, crude,..... pkgs., 66,239 72,918 93,931 116,598 
do. manufactured, Ibs., 4,479,360 6,148,281 6,561,160 3,152,484 

ebone, ....... .# 1,084,337 1,658,913 755,698 975,075 
‘VESSELS ENTERED New York From FOREIGN Ports In THE Yzar 1861. CLEARED. 
Years. Stl Tonnage. Seamen. Eat Tonnage. Seamen. 

American vessels... ..J0s<sscedecessenscecees 8,034 | 1,618,258 44,774 2.612 | 1,495,010 41,481 

Morcign vessels... .. .cssfddecbdacoa Caeeiewead 1, 865,446 33,490 1,996 893,756 33,444 

ial 1661... 5... Saiagadtberacadeanele , ; 388,7 1925 

Sete, :..:-s/c.s sage anein ee meme #5u | aiecenig | 2510 || seis | rerogers | 66700 
TOM. «Séasss<snsgidaseasnap ask ee 8,905 | 1,899,8513 | 64,522 8,253 | 1,584,18S$ | 56,587 
TMB, ccicss.. sotesacsacaieenenadaeeayt 8,421 13 | 56,645 2,851 | 1,830, 48,728 
DST Lissa andy aed nepdcene ge nnaale 8,851 | 1,971,004; | 65,758 2.947 | 1,622,707% | 53,097 
BODG: dans onl es ocnrsescceceueeeauer taiee 8,861 070,850 62,200 3.364 1,709,7383 67,391 
1 AE DIES TE? DF PINS 3,391 9574 | 49,326 3.025 | 1,426.201¢ | 47,970 
RS goat was oad an scidinhitbagenaeae nde 4,047 | 1,919.3174 | 67,075 8,278 | 1,598,104¢ | 58, 
Ss Wiaieds aka cas spixesaniheonevasauies 4,079 | 1,813,255 90,993 8,469 | 1,521.28 54, 
BUM he aids os cPicasteanen grat beeeatd sie 8,847 | 1,709,988 58,867 3,035 |  1,855,$14 50, 
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The tonnage entered and cleared at the port 
of New York, to and from foreign ports, was as 
given in table on page 111. 

The coastwise movement was as in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Entered Coastwise. | Cleared Coastwise. 
Year, No. of No. of 

Vessels. Tons, Vessels. Tons, 
1,855 424,976 8,994 895, 
1,928 489,395 4,719 1,020,070 
1,768 455,542 4,803 1,214,942 
1,766 497,840 4,680 1,173,762 
1,733 507,531 4,789 1,310,697 
1,880 452 4,679 499,968 
1,966 614,045 4,563 1,378,888 
1,669 539,461 4,696 1,482,810 
1,569 503,679 4,182 1,425,810 
1,559 499,138 4,331 1,640,473 
1,838 572,232 4,698 1,726,993 
1,571 529,015 4,908 3902, 
1,240 393,024 2,905 592,919 


The decline in the coastwise clearings is very 
marked, as resulting from the closing of the 
cotton ports, and the consequent loss of the 
cotton freights. 

The commerce of Baltimore was greatly af- 
fected by the political events of the year, par- 
ticularly in relation to the imports, which in the 
aggregate were as follows: 


1859. 1860. | 1861. 
Imports ......-....+ $10,408,993 $9,570,121 | $5,584,400 
SXDOTES ig sneaks s sees 8,724,261 | 10,918,170 | 11,471,797 


The leading articles of export were as follows: 


ARTICLEs, 1860, 1861, 
Bark, oak (value)..... $59,452 $60,000 
Se eS PEPE y 1,522 tierces, 694 
eo bean y-alaneicee veh G ay pases ea] 
[Ente s 5 Setebasasn i R unds, 1,805, 
SRMEGORS 5c. peseectevass 572,216 * i 

ONGOQRS. Js vicdesssencsey 173,208 123,526 
OOMns 35.0 5555%skssa wee 442,443 bushels, 742,272 
COUOM asa voices she cant pounds, 92,924 bales, 3,358 
Corn meal............ 48,101 barrels, 17,936 
; pounds, 535,230 
Pp ae 550,000 8,007,600 
Domestics (value)..... $526,951 $262,000 
Flour, wheat re 886,029 barrels, 375,658 
Tad” ot 9,985,885 ds, 3,068, 099 
Ard ...05 pounds, 3,068,029 
Oil, whale 5,635 gallons, 13,169 
Oil, meal... $40,292 pounds, 348,500 

FOr... 88 Hee aoe 
Pork... 10,486 barrels, 7,302 
ERUM aie’ ihieh's « SPu.eccien 21,695 9,580 
tT ae AE ee ee 2,075 tierces, 1,544 
ee turpentine..... 87,728 lons, 5.500 
Shooks and heads..... $107,541 packages, 45,170 
Sugar, refined......... 1,585,944 pounds, 329,625 
gar, TAW........ee0e fore 591,300 
LP OPE TTY T PRICES 151,068 150,000 
Tobacco, leaf..... onal 70,124 | hogsheads, 78,237 
Tobacco, manufactured 537,209 pounds, 225,991 
RE MORU TE Sy hie sledseip ced 570,969 bushels, 795,635 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which is 
the great feeder of Baltimore commerce for a 
large portion of the year, was held by the Con- 
federate troops, and its business consequently 
interrupted, thus cutting off the Western trade 
from Baltimore, and also stopping the returning 
business over that road. 

The business of the port of Philadelphia was 
similarly affected in relation to breadstuffs, 
the exports having been as follows: 
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Exports of Domestic Produce. 
ARTICLES. 1860, 1861, 
Flour, barrels ..........6.: apelies 187 862, 
Wheat, bnshels.........cscsspuas id 2, O88 
Corn meal, barrels.............-. 49,857 81,672 
Rye meal... .....0cesececcsee eens 1,163 ose 
COWR DNSHON ..2.4 59's oa sapiens 490,569 
Ship bread, barrels............... 9,802 11,947 
Beek Marcas sive cescsdaces eee 8,566 5,941 
eef, barrels..........+.. Pere nti 5,328 8,490 
PITRE POLGG os acncsgecncceesmese 3,090 12,418 
PORE. DOITOIS ss ss eccnccecocce sted 8,566 T,12T 
Peles TACINES, SEES s shee nc cece sees 2,341 1,080 
Butter, pounds..... CA ape 955,431 979,336 
PRPC ARSE at EN re 134,699 294,447 
Codfish 68,06 asiiees 
Presper 
1,069,563 
8,855,648 
1,849 
"Do 
26,301 
|e 
wee gad ale, barre Is : : of ion 
MOQIE Sa was e's 0s v0 
Oil ane oe 483 a8 
owder, kegs 1,920 aise 
PAGMOD/BGR is vos. cawes bes <tnepcia 1,105 <saey 


The events of the war fell more heavily upon 
the Southwestern and Southern cities, as a 


‘matter of course, than upon the Northern ones, 


which were remote from hostilities. A good por- 
tion of the business of the year was transacted 
before the blockade took place. Hence the trade 
of St. Louis does not in the aggregate show so 
much decline as might have been anticipated. 
The receipts at that place were as follows: 


ARTICLES. 1860, 1861. 
Tobacco, total receipts, hhds... 920 8,510 
‘Tobacco, total sales, heads. 6,473 6,786 
Hemp, total receipts, Bales..... 841 28,568 
Hemp, amount consumed, bales 37,070 | not known, 
Hemp, stock January 1, bales.. 2,400 715 
Lead, total receipts, pigs....... 238,719 
Lead, amount consumed, pigs.. 131,000 70,000 
Lead, stock January 1, pigs.... 21, 9,000 
Flour, total receipts, barrels.... 442,867 484,000 
Flour, city manufactured...... i 694,110 
. Whiskey, total receipts, barrels | 117,275 72,790 
Whiskgy, total manufactured.. 11,000 6,000 
Wheat, bushels........0ssss008 3,565,370 2,654,783 
*Corn, bushels.........s+06 veee | 4,232,05: 4,515,040 
Oats, bushels........ss0sc0s00 ~ | 2,135,247 1,735,157 
Barley, bushels...........ss+0+ 314, 201,484 
Rye, bushels. .....-.ssscceeees . 176,912 “117,080 
PROBL. ae Bei ssnckscsde ee 152,325 114,745 
Hides, number......+ssseeeees . 173,000 59,196 
Wool, packages: Asksn pean ceca’ 7,715 2,860 
Beef, tierces..6....cccceces Seas 360 4 
f, barrels.....c0ecceees Kal 3,785 925 
Pork, casks and tierces........ 15,219 11,352 
Pork, barrels eee 3033 116,445 
Pork, boxes.. veaes 1, 6 
Pork, pieces. aa 876,627 751,313 
Bacon, casks....+e000+ ob An 8,560 11,790 
Bacon, barrels and boxes r 11,416 10,820 
Bacon, pieces.....+eee+e os 29,075 106,000 
Lard, tierces. 30,607 27,231 
Lard, barrels. 14,875 12,877 
TOA MORA sw aid enn 6n4.4544,<0,000% 7,845 11,815 
Tallow, packages..........++ ae 5,045 3,130 
Butter, packages......-ssssses+ 27,686 24,062 
Cheese, packages............ ee 24,615 23,500 
Sugar, hogsheads,......++s.+++ 46,381 33,750 
Sugar, packages, ......eseceseee 21,606 8,069 
Molasses, barrels,......+.sesees 51,896 11,605 
OORCR BARE oon. ahenummanmeineenin 109,420 91,850 
Salt, sacks and bags........-00- 400,576 72,238 
Salt, Harrold.» .. «56 sp seuns neuen 36,487 71,451 


* In the receipts of all articles above Corn, the wagon receipts are in- 
cluded; of Corn, and all articles following, the receipts comprising the 
amounts received by boats and railroads only. 


> ie 
eek Anal 
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The larger 
usually descen 
where they meet the 
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ion of these commodities the Ohio, and which accumulate there for ex- 
‘the river to New Orleans, port. The comparative receipts from all points 
roducts of the lower of the interior at New Orleans were as ows 


8 


Mississippi valley, as well as those that descend for the years 1860 and 1861: 
TABLE SHOWING THE RECEIPTS OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI INTE 
THE YEARS ENDING 3ist AUGUST, 1860 anp 1861, rE taeore aera vAEoe uvEES 
: 1360. 1861. 
2 ~ of a aer Amount. Value. Amount, 7 Value 
Alcohol.... weeeee ween ee weee bbls eee eee 3,193 6 
1 SE eames 2s © bbis.| 67,416 $337,080 74.276 ie ene 
Bacon..........:+chhds. and casks} 45,015 4,051,350 $8,188 3,818,800 
Bacon........ He Ye FS bxs. 5,987 89,805 6,344 95,160 
Bacon hams. Fade eee » &e. 87,814 2,079,770 25,636 1,743,248 
oe in eeeeewnreeereenernree 120 seee eftee 
Bagein. sesecenccecesesscapioces| 21,497 321,405 8 117,617 
rope...... fee ecoils} | 195,429 1,128,861 49,083 539,913 
ee ee SB een bbls: 8,889 40,000 10,127 50,635 
1 RE Naas Kegs and firks.| 38,345 383,450 22/447 314.258 
Butter. ve Ae Rar ... «bbls, it aio 354 14.160 
fee © 3 oe ao ee to es i 0 230,916 265.553 
ph ge eae ae 2: | Ge ah bbis.| 35,818 423,816 20,440 245,981 
b ) ? 
Beek... . 2-2 seer cere nese e  fTCS. 9,616 173,088 2,949 53,082 
Beef, cseeeeeeeenene ces lS one 100.28 6,000 600 
Cotton ........ vidnaas vised elie 1,849,312 | 92,465,600 
Cor meal... : eeepc eS bbls.} oe 71,614 i Bon 
Corn in ear.......-+- leeaindtians . 36,092 192,644 110,379 
Corn, seccacsseeeeeeea8acks| 1,722,039 8,013,568 | 3,383,911 4,838,999 
Cotton seed............- Sea @eéda ene enrne ef * 207,555 114,155 
— Oheese....-.2+..+-e-0-e2--boxes}| 85,596 124,586 59,429 208,201 
MMR tre als beets ps =} AAOAOS 772,835 46,165 346,137 
Coal, ne ee ee we eee eee ewer ee 2,900,000 1,160,000 1,628,000 651,200 
Dried apples and peaches......... 1,121 13,452 1,692 8.460 
eee eee <3 <n: - ES oe apes 373 8,206 
= aa eee ewreeeecreeneee ee eee 459 5.508 
Flour........-s0+-++-+.-----bbls,| 965,860 6,036,625 | 1,009,201 7,064.40 
Furs. - sees bails, &e. sant te eee feet ‘ 
ie Migs eek Dl 344.395 29,148 110.740 
Hemp ...~.+40.++.nee++0++~-bales 4.883 102,543 1.602 32,040 
“ee te ict danaoasnecGhton p+ 068,569 490,704 93,786 234.465 
Hay <.-..ecceocccesseeseee--bales| 159,659 717,497 152/173 798,908 
Tron, pig. ererer eee ene eee ee tons e 19,290 215 6,450 
Bane: Sick . bbls. and tres.| 65,784 1,973,520 39,633 1,188,900 
“Tt Os ge 3S aacdies ..-kegs| 90,699 194 61.237 367,492 
Leather. : Sony Ss seca iad < -bals. soul’ ees 9.768 293,040 
CStETN. .ceeececs ere ee cs .} 40.272 70.476 
Lead peeseseeee: wis hao .+ -pi 80,964 404,820 25,510 127,550 
Lenesees++ekegs, and bxs, 1,658 29,015 1,298 22,745 
Molases, (ooh 5 eg arate gall eg 17,868100 6.950385 |18 414.550 935,346 
eran 4 ss .eee+-bbls, and sacks! 659,550 1,319,100 | 552,738 O80 O54 
Onioulk eee Bee eee eee ee = eseee . bbls. 26,401 158,406 26,857 93,999 
of A tingid ie on See 1,020 80,000 399 11,970 
) castor.... “ee eee eee eeewreereeene ? 389 19,450 
Gy lard ~see08 weet en ee Sete eee tees 9,333 317,322 7772 326, 424 
Potatoes ... bat sky sapenicenrsse> 207,698 571,169 257,190 900,165 
Pas er fe eeeeee eee .tres. a a Baas 7 213, 983 > 4,279, 660 
SOI SS: sca tok 1,874 181.180 ‘4734 
: «ee eee , 138 7920 
Pork in bulk. -.-.+.+++++++++Tbs.| 8,808,500 266,245 | 2,612,776 235,149 
Poster and ale..+.s2+.+.0. -bbls.| "20, 209.400 19,515 136,605 
Packing yarn S128 vive. .. .reels 3,748 22/488 "31 5,848 
ERNE EN. ee casks eeee ~ 4,761 123,786 
BHM Garcas ct bcs <oecon ils etre sere 74,558 50,646 
(Continued on following page.) 
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1860. 1861. 
ARTICLES. : sr ‘s 
Amount. Value. Amount, Value. 
LO eee bbls. 475 9,500 318 6,860 
Skins, deer.......sseeeeee+ Packs 542 30,840 261 5,220 
Shingles.......... py 7,000 cote 8,207 sneer ; 
BHO... ccewecvsessns ene es KOPs 4,001 81,62 2,890 60, 
Soap. «.'. aoe svc see» DOXOS 12,202 85,414 9,201 36,804 
Spirits turpentine.............bbls. css to 18,425 187,950 
Stayes. 3. acc sere Sis see aen 10,178 508,900 7,635 305, 400 
Sugar,(Crop)sie sic cle cswds's e+ 4s hhds} 221,840 18,190,880 228,753 14,468, 627 
Spanish moss..... Ee RC 8,604 120,456 2,829 39,606 
Tallow ..... Sate Sa ehe> a ¢ 0.0.4 UIE 61,025 30,750 608 18,240. 
TODROG0 TESS as seen see. eos hhds. 7,883 6,448,885 82,116 3,210,600 
Tobacco, StIPSs.. .fscessseveseses 10,908 2,017,980 1,163 232,600 
TGOUROOG, BLONIS .. vacecs ass bees ‘5 2,164 82,460 1,613 82,260 
Tobacco, chewing.........+. . bxs, 14,544 218,160 8,864 |. 182,960 
Twine..............bdls, and bxs. 38,508 . 81,572 2,572 25,720 
WSGREE v6 ss 5c bese dane so pee 1,206 4,824 giao wate 
bug PER Oe ota ke waoer bags 3,753 131j355 2,171 65,130 
Whiskey... cic, J. 2k8 Sie esis bbls. 185,042 1,665,378 98,352 980,196 
Wheat.............Dbbls. and sacks 13,116 29,511 71,678 232,953 
Other various articles, estimated at. ites 7,750,000 ohne 7,700,000 © 
Total Valde.:... See eS $185,211,254 eee $155,863,564 
Total in 1859-60...........2.000. eoecese| 185,211,254 
) LODO Ons c:x.0 Se Meee by WEEE ee 172,952,664 
eA ASOT —OOse nbs cee Seek oecussaeeel hee RRS > 
SE LOU GAN Guides vob oadirago «how eeoeeseee| 158,061,369 * 
The aggregate decline is near $30,000,000 in RECAPITULATION. Ag 
value. This has not arisen so much from les- Great Britainss.+s 1,159,348 | 1,426,966 | 7,464 | 17,185 
sened quantities as from diminished values, [7@vesj:-.-----| 988,025 fire Gort,| 98399 
consequent upon BS blockade. : ‘7 sugar . South Enrope, ex- eae isnare.| a3Ret aes 
with an increased crop was worth $3,700,000 100 &e......-.... : d 
less money. A larger crop of molasses sold C**Wise --.-..--. SABLE, | MUESAER. |, BE) SO 
30 per cent. or over $2,000,000 less. LOS. 5 Woes caee 1,915,852 | 2,214,296 | 39,806 | 82,689 


The exports of the leading crops 


from New 


Orleans for the year 1861, with the destination 


of the articles, were as follows: 


Cotton, bales, Tobacco, hogsheads, 


1860-61. 1859-60. | 1860-61.] 1859-60- 


Liverpool.......... 1,074,181 | 1,848,163 1,436 8,844 
DORIS Ss es re ses 153 107 8,017 6,308 
Sieeewy Greenock, 


Moat Falm’th, &e. 
Queenstown, Cork, 


10,084 | 19147] s0i1| 20i8 


Ee ee ee 42,263 43,112 5 ae 
WHAVID. b> oaect vues 884,938 803,157 8,179 2,010 
Bordeaux.......... 8,704 A 828 8,212 
Marseilles......... 283 8,735 | 1,087 8,197 
Nantz, Cette, and 

Rouen.....s..... ous 4,004 2 - 
Amsterdam........ 8,411 2,949 os 1,143 
Rotterdain ¢ & Ghent 1,700 5,205 406 1,785 
Bremen. >. ;..> sss 65,073 60,999 | 5,084 | 13,694 
Antwerp, &....... 12,343 16,862 | 1,067 4,735 
Hamburg.......... 5,551 if 20 
Sotsanibane and 

Stockholm....... 10,476 18,522 1,951 


Spain, Gibraltar, &e.| 72.471 | 0,817 9,560 | 10,848 
ex. 


ico, &c. .....5.. 6,769 17,725 


Genoa, Trieste, &e..| 34,618 | 61,208 | 7,539] 8,847 


8t. Petersburg, &e.. . 28,019 = Ee 
Other foreign ports. debe viens 1,816 4,640 
New York......... 29,539 62,936 | 1,969 7,892 
PO Savas vel eree 94,307 | 181,648 218 1,310 
Providence, R. I... 4,897 5,717 te 
Philadelphia ....... 855 5,257 98 261 
Baltimore ......... 100 1,247 140 
Other c’stwise ports 2,481 1,829 26 845 


nr 1,915,852 | 2,914,296 | 39,06 | $2,689 


This return of the exports of cotton from 
New Orleans shows that almost the usual 
quantity had gone forward before the war broke 
out, or the blockade interrupted the trade, 
The crop year begins September 1, and the 
cotton begins to come forward in quantity i in 
December. The bulk of it is usually delivered 
by April. Hence the first eight months of the 
blockade was of no real effect upon the trade. 
It was only in Jan., 1862, that it began to affect 
supplies. On the other hand the tobacco was 
much affected, the export having been cut 
off to the extent of more than one-half. 


Sugar, Molasses. 
Hhds. Bbls. Hhds Bois. 
INGO WIS OTK pn csc ss os cee 21,486 607 | .. 40,088 
Philadelphia ..../........ 1,876 6) ae 4,281 
Charleston, 8. C.......... 2,491 2) ve 7,765 
BRVIINSD 55.ob oss afe's a tiels 158 me ae 828 
Providence and Bristol, 

GUE OEOe Meings sce hm 4 Teh Z, 5,628 
(MORO ae rt at ands 151 4} 185 10,344 
WSAIUMOTO os. wc sien vosudes 2,870 90} °.. Wis 
Norfolk, Richmond, and 

Petersburg, VO. oi meties 2,966 ‘. + 8,343 
MOD 0 i005 cade temapan 7,225 | 1,251 |... 80,726 
ot = aa and Pensa- 

BEPC pied 2,857 7,983 
Other POTtS. 5 .isedbaspens 1,631 5 

Total ..c. <isactdanas ens 42,168 | 4,724 | 185 | 122,512 


— 


ee 


-— on 4 


= 


eee 
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Bedae- Pisin casks, Lard, kegs. eet Lead, pigs. cian Com, sacks, 
ll ES Aes 976 21 122 7,828 963 5,950 903 9,936 
eae ass |. : Yost | B44 | 18,909 743 | 10198 

Philadelphia .............. 2 fa a Se Es a 133 % 

JOTO 0.0 aided os cc ccccscs o -* *. -* +. akes 

Other coastwise ports...... 544 017 22,748 $2,846 4,373 27 767, 

eth Telistn. ss... isos | 3s | 62,526 T7 | % st 390 
5 a ae 901 637 1,624 183,716 211 i 175 48,400 
ports........ 47,817 2,263 202 25,969 163 51 219 14,344 
Total, 1861.............. $93 968 | 24,891 263,974 6,834 | 19810 | 929.492 | 1,545,490 
ae S031 $3053 | 30603 | sonst | oreo oseis | esexo | eonsro 


A principal agent in the great development 

American productions in the last ten years, 
in which time they have more than doubled, has 
been the construction of railroads, by which 
the land, the great productive agent, has been 
made accessible. The extent to which these 
have been constructed, is manifest in the fol- 
lowing tables of the miles in operation Jan. 1, 
1852, and Jan. 1, 1862, in each State, showing 


the length of the railroads within the 
limits of each State, with the number of miles 
open for business, and the cost of the roads 
and equipment: 
Mileage Total Mileage | Cost of Road 
Srates, Jan, 1, ; Open, and 
1852. a a Jan. 1862. | Equipment. 
hmatl 283 | 639.78} 459.56) $16,901,657 
N. Ham 463 | 684. 657.88} 22,676,284 
Vermont....... 369 575.67 555.67 22,586,705 - 
msetts..| 1,058 | 1330.01 | 1,257.73) 58,091,467. 
ode Island... 50 | 136. 104.32/ 4,475,488 
Q cut..... 570} 751.90} 616.76)  22.519,446 
New York.....| 1,757 | 3,302.17 | 2,768.02; 181,142,742 
New Jersey... 290 809.26 632.28) 80,530,585 
Pennsylvania..| 1,326 | 3,598.65 | 2,918.40) _ 147,748,900 
‘Ohio........ 890 | 4,870.06 | 2.973.53| 118,360,158 
chigan.... 474 | 1,404.10 | 799. 32,296,379 
Gaines Mert. 533 | 2467.17 | 2,169.17] 72,391,865 
Mlinois........ 271 | 3,679.70 | 3,041.20} 113,591,014 
Wisconsin... 20 | 2:93.69 | 922. 33,630,693 
Towa.......... .- | 2,086.80 | 69215) 21,392,557 
Minnesota..... fai 1,167.50 6. 2,000,000 
NSAS..0..-.. ; 000.00 10.00 250,000 
‘ornia...... a 343.23 70.05} 8,600,000 
ae et 3.80 3.30 80,000 
=+s+44 8,394 | 80,574.00 | 20,683.51] $54,255,590 
Delaware...... 16} 157.00] 136. $4,347,357 
Maryland...... 355} 528.80} 445.80)  22,414.953 
Kentucky...... 93 | $59.90} 531.20) 18,875,154 
Mee | | ieee] ae Bias 
M. Coniina ; 249 | 1987.49 | "943. 17,687. 
eet aa G65 | Lo18.16 | 18191] 28°58 
Florida.......- 91 | 586.50} 401.50} _—_8,678,000 
Alabama....... 13 1,484.70 148.16 19,851,067 
Louisiana =.) i 983% 338.75 13,229,009 
OXRS. c. occ cces a mt 
Arkansas... .. -. | 701.83] 38.50] 2,800, 
Tennessee... . 134 | 1,498.09 | 1,253. 32,289. 852 
Total Siave 
eit’ (ee 9,444 | 18,208.98 11,111.43) $338,046,125 
of U.S.....| 10,878 | 48,782.98 | 81,799.04|81,192.302,015 


On the 1st of January, 1832, there were 131 


miles in actual operation. The decennial increase 
has been as follows: 


oS oi a ge a= ee 3.746 
1842-2 Osc dclicae es hace vce: .caseeue eaueeadecesh 7.001 


The increase in the last ten years has been 
more than two-thirds of the present mileage, 


and consequently in that period $740,000,000 
have been spent in their construction. 

This capital has, however, been more than re- 
turned by the vast products of the land which 
they have opened up for industry. Take for ex- 
ample the commerce of the railroads of New 
York. The total tonnage, with value of the 
same, transported over these works the past 
year was as follows: 


ARTICLEs, Carals, Sen exiel, Velen of abies 
Products of the forest} 1,052,392 540,079 $10,801,580 
= animals... 19,282 1,067,070 213,414,000 
Vegetable food...... 2,122,237 1,220,332 61,016,600 
Other agricultural... 2,854 221,201 3,318,130 
Manufactures....... 280,256 568,691 142,175,251 
Merchandise........ 135,096 719,017 
Other articles....... $95,518 1,124,111 11,741,110 
otal. . ccasevee 4,507,635 5,460,501 | $801,495,171 


The tonnage of the canals of the State is not 
as great as that of the railroads. The aggre- 
gate for both equals 9,968,044 tons, having a 
value of $1,900,000,000. The tonnage of vege- 
table food for both railways and canals equal 
very nearly if not quite 3,342,569 tons, or 


160,000,000 bushels. 


The total mileage of the railways in New 
York engaged in the transportation of freight 
is 2,654 miles; in the Northern States, 29,683 
miles. At one-half the tonnage of the New 
York roads, the total of the roads of these 
States will exceed 20,683,000 tons. Estimating 
the value of such freight to be only $100 per 
ton, the total would be $2,250,000,000. In 
other words, the value of the freight transport- 
ed over the railroads of the Northern States ex- 
ceeds $100 to each inhabitant. The value of 
such as go over their navigable water courses 
is nearly as great, making the aggregate value 
of the internal commerce of the Northern States 
exceed $4,000,000,000; a sum six times greater 
than the entire foreign trade of the country. 

The tonnage of the railroads has gradually 


‘gained upon that of the canals. Thus the N. Y. 


Erie road and the N. Y. Central are supposed to 
rival the Erie Canal in its tonnage. The tonnage 
of the two roads and the canals for several 
years has been as follows: 


Erie—tons /|Central—tons| Canals—tons 
ae 978,066 838,791 3,344,061 
SOG S532 3 5550's 816,964 765,407 3,665,192 
See 869,072 834,319 3,781,684 
> 1,139,554 1,028,183 4,650,214 
BRD c4 cena 1,253,418 1,167,302 4,507,635 
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Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, exhibiting the value o Ex orts to and Imports from 
Foreign Country, and the tonnage of American and foreign vessels patti eh and Srtiag to soar ‘ 


Foreign Country, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861. 


ae 


COMMERCE. q NAVIGATION, 
COUNTRIES. Value of Im*| American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 
o————-Value of Exports. orts. Entered in 1 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. “ the U. 8. trom O'S. in the Ut 8. thon OB. 
3 tons, tons. 
Russia on the Baltic and North 8. $508,170} $70,981 ,101| $1,287,952 220 
Asiatic Russia.......sss.s+000 oe)“ t56'408| “16°39 eat cd 5.712 pe 55 is 
Russian Possessions in N. America, 16,884 t 19,339 17,005 pee 1,616 
Prussia 9,380 5,732 15,11 27,879 Pad 360 
Sweden and Norwa; 87. 9,609 96,947 645,241 7,187 838 
Swedish West Indies...... oe 50. 181 50,297 13,280) 13544 861 
Denmark a 10.478 6441; 1978 : 
Danish West Indies.. 43, 945, 259,864) 10,411) 21,497 
amburg 1,125,378} 4,586,203] 7,271,478] 3159} «1.986 
Bremen = ENTE +183,086 Why 8,070,516, 5,139] 12,491 
nd 232} 8,719/873| 2,811,334 639 | 439 
Dutch West Indies 15,913 iy 489.496 088 ar 
Dutch Guiana 13,571] 386,518} 298.966} 6.285) 7171 
Dutch East Indies. 61577] 954. 1,045,791| 5,447 "738 
elgium 882,199)" 2.754.011] 2'971.528] 18,000 25,071 
England 8,600,745} 106,400,433| 136,032,009] 22'685 035 
ea ‘en ene) ee As) 
Gibraltar 93.77 "582. BS, "999 1086 
Malta. Sabi corer : 169,644 70,576, 1,258) 1,7. 
Other British North American Pos- : ity eo a sae ath: 
REGRIOHA sto eat cs cat cane eee 7,183,734 755 417,476} 1 
British West Indies..........-.... 5,330,914 vie as Pt00 086 Teos'er) 30169 ROSS 
British Honduras Raed tle sae ; 318 19,601 257,87 245.2 31 "990 
ish Guiana,.........0..00000 ‘ 1,038,618} 159,259 : 
Other British Possessions in South } ‘ si , * a 
(NYS SORE OR eS ey SSR oe) we At ids eet dante 1,3 Pr pe * 
British Possessions in Africa...... 488,647 8,010 481,687| 1,486,174) 10,965 9,126 
British Australia.................. 8,410,560 20,476) 8,431,036 129, 4,078 428 
British East Indies............... 604,511 25,890 629,901] 8,745.7 16,468 
France on the Atlantic............ 21,704,980) 1,428,367 1 80,988,674) 178,187) 168,624 
France on the Mediterranean..... 081,060 43,436) 1,124,496 256,875} 14,276) . 27,485 
| French N. American Possessions. . 645 88,837 244, 117,158 ce: 1, 
French West Indies.............. 427 64,285 519,712 8,859, 1,157} 15,518 
French Guiana...........2..-..-- 1 4,002 8,510 21,842) 1,809 164 
French Possessions in Africa...... 20,938 40 20,978 ait prelate 1,051 
Spain on the Atlantic. ........... 445,771 5,257! 451,028} 494,886} 9,662) 19.783 
Spain on the Mediterranean....... 1,386,364 8,633} 1,889,997| 2,764,475) 21,587 6,771 
Canary Islands... .....0-0c0ce0ss 50,759 1,046 51,805 46,26: 1,027 674 
Philippine Islands................ 29,761 794 80,555} 3,531,522! 83,452 anes 
RS. sn bss caleestbsee ie eee 9,461,082} 8,430,995) 12,892,077) 83,536,357) 618,785) 482,212 
Porte Rico... 5. ccsaaesccceieeseas 1,286,789 94,275| 1,881,064] 3,895,433} 52,209) 29, 
Portugal::..6 05.2). he es 273,776| 10,090| 283,866} 176,153] 2268) 5131 
Madeira... i uecbbisieivanaces 42,164 3,943 46,107 33,145 159}. ‘1,188 
Cape de Verde Islands............ 28,420 1 28, 80,358 1,239 81i 
ROG, Soir ag secs ane ae 59,200 6,971 66,171 40,385 8,800 8,579 
Savdiniase 4. 235. utustiothsecs 1,823,390) 182,677; 1,506,066 241,760 7,177} 12,679 
Tuscany. gporetttscetatesatae sees 172,620 big9 one 1,473,133} 17,784 444 
‘apa’ Piss atic aew tee eeeue Hes rake so8 as 
Pwo'Sicilies:* . ce See 260,204 1,773 831,977; 1,903,710 45,745 6,825 
Astute. a i L2is.0i.- bhan debe 68,7 013}. 193,798} 488,677} 3,274| 3,347 
Austrian Possessions in Italy,..... 184,734 ‘ 184,734 er he ws 1,987 
poe bd A Rias'nienls Meninipen vite he witie’s eed ae mop sues 
MOOGE.S Siiicis dk vis ia chloro ab aeue — Vie a 729 sicsn pees 
Turkey in Europe........... eae 278,501 9,868) 283,369 23,325 721 8,555 
Tarkey in Asia..........-06+0ies+ 310,658 10,208 820,871 76.405 9,560 4,275 
ee ee ee ee 's tee oy y' aoe 7 
Other ports in Africa............. 1,624,827} 51,892} 1,676,719} 1,717,417; 19,126) 21,984 
RRNA O G t 246,124) 181,502} 2.427.626) 1,716.1 ,653| 84,000 
Bt, Domingo. . 5. .»20.50.00 000 ees 172,540 6.492| 179,082| 210,52 4074} 4,398 
Moxteo, 2... ACA ears: 564.062} 651,828] 2,215,890} 3,689,21 27.241, 31,716 
Central Republic...........-..+++ 74,278] 18,188 87,461; 310,769} 3,063} 1,861 
Wow Granada......... 2... .sh.+0 1,471,633) 115,359} 1,586,992 455, 132,688} 153,339 
Venezuela...... eon 164,145 56,641) = 1,220,7. 2,999,949 16,621 13,414 
thats. 5 465-. ty do aps antek seeds veoh 4.737,702|  235,515| 5,028,217] 18,100,456} 83,829] 71,871 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic.. 674,864 92, 766, 531, 6,319 20,287 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine * .788} 175,837 1,166,625) 3,200, 22,667 28,595 
Chile piesa. Cou ew de ikiatn oe 2,304,855 322,297 2,626,652 aie 29.268 28,506 
URE are sia a h's's snivbie Muepe ndersis ‘ i 
TT RR NIRS SS ay 9.116 sre o1 2, bila 
Sandwich Islands................. 873,053} 97,001) 475,054) 8T1,977| 10,106) ~— 9,100 
Other Islands in the Pacific....... 106,262) 10,617, 116,879 87,413] 3,925] = & 300 
on Se a RRR ay an 14, 25,677 40,553! 102, 2,425 675 
China. wana isveecneveneececs 5,809,724} 1,107,703} 6,917,427 11,851,719 70,295, 46,614 
ier ports in Asia... ic........ 60% Fat Seine Leas 629 at aie 
Whale Fisheries.................- 21,331 §22 92,153; 282.950) 84,752) 27,185 
Uncertain places.................. BSF! Pack ih a3 82,401 957 184 io 
MR. i. o.Oiteeeks veces. $228, 699,486'$20,645,427 $249,344,913'8335,650,153! 5,023,917) 4,889,313) 2,217,554) 2,262,042 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, RuGisTER’s Orrice, December 19, 1861. 


L. E. CHITTENDEN, Register. 
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QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE G GROWTH, PRODUCE, AND MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


DURING THE YEAR ENDING ON THE 30ra OF JUNE, 1861. e 
Propvcts. Quantity. Value, Propvcrs. Quantity. Value. 
 ‘pRopvucTs OF THE SEA. Spirits of turpentine......... galls.| 2,941,855 | $1,192,787 

Fisherico— f Household furniture..........5.44, = m 838,049 
: whale and other fii..." * 108512 

gi 1B ac cccecsscccncens Ibs. 50,444 
Ce ey ere ee 61,462 
dried or smoked ean eane ewt. 40,622 
weet ewww renee 683,048 
455,648 
PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. 17,708 
2,742,828 
and headi M| 73 Bon 208 
ves tT Sree oeyae 
Sacer os 108,610 ce ater REP E. pen 179,876 
and scan am es and cordage............ cwt. 
mber....+--...+++=tOMS,| 8,821 ea |S ESE eh FSS bush.| 587,401 144,046 
timber A <.....:.20 sss “a = hd A | BPP FO a BOs Se ROE ES Tbs.| 103,028 6,241 
Oak bark and other dye.......... ae 189,476 
All manufactures of wood....... a3 2,344,079 Teed. 
Oe I ee er ae a | eg Sees eee .-cwt, 14,056 25,826 
a stores— : at sagen Bar POLE cab castberaes wvtans He éeat ae 
an eceecees weeeee Dds oe cece cewseeccsceses ewt. 
Resin and turpontins.....-. = | Seager] 106025 || Aitmanabicéares of. 222200." AO ssaeore 
pot and pearl.......... ewt. 99,701 651,547 
Fe ame skror| sana || Copper nd brass, én manufac) | rns 
Sking Mexebnsn apse esecs = Drugs and medicines.............. si 1,149,433 
| PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE. abhi, thin, ool ‘ 
Printed on or colored............-- oe 2,215,082 
bade ag other than duck.. i 1,076,959 
Duck . 300, 
7 80 
é 406 

‘Tard [ : 99,094 
Peis <scot hr s-+ fae 3 40.524 
| ieee meme t “ire ; #5 *ae8e 

| Sheep «2.26 ---seeeeeee eves teeeee Broeme'smd brushes of all kinds... #4 ‘ oan 

. illiard tables and apparatus....... te 

Vegetable food— . Umbrellas, apo sunshades és 1,271 
Wheat; 55. --nndsss. <-> 5+. 30D, Moroceo an Stas lnatioon:1 not sold 
Flour bbls. by the pound....... see “< 7,50T 

Fire-engines..........6.scescsees ‘ 7, 
Printing presses and type...... ose 
Musical instroments.............. é< 150,974 
Books and maps.............- ebioe es 
Paper and stationery.............. ée 847.915 
Paints and varnish..........s....: ae 240,923 
Jewelry, real and imitation........ é 148,740 
Other oe of git sake sil- 
ver, and gold 1 #8 53,872 
1 Sk Sa ay 894,731 
ba eae Pe a 30,229 
Pewter and lead... a 80,534 
aa Marble and stone sed ee 185,267 
ee Tt CEC ER EEE Ls 1 8,608 7 ae bee pos cement........... poe iron 
: ndia rubber shoes........... pairs. 

Other agricultural products— - || India rubber other than shoes...... oe 166,088 
Clover seed.........--.....bush. 200,417} 1,068,141 |) Lard oil............2...5-+-. galls. 85,676 SLi7s3 
Flaxseed......... See, 2 49,609 || Oil cake... 2... -ccccesecee Tretia e 1,336,691 
Brown sugar ............-. 4 Ibs 8,275; Artificial flowers........--....02-- z 

NBR Lose > <x <~ viaewh oe vwslagian §,835,837| 2,006,053 
Cont Disa wenee eee tons. 153,171 577,386 
WANUPACTOSE =< (OME ty owe es 2 LP 100s vce n cade opehbeen teres css * 44,753 172,268 
Sai and silver coin. dadeve de atasas 10,488,590 
Refined sugar... ...2....... <4 Tbs.| 3,286,110 287,881 || Gold and silver bullion............ 18,311,280 
PME neihina'n cin akGaes 3s ca dane 270,425 94495 |] Quicksilver... .se-ccsecccccceess: 
SRMEOQOLREOs °0 -«'. «Sig es «soa ce epee 9,906 2,157 
| Spirits from grain............galls.| 2294181 867,954 || Articles not enumerated— 
Spirits from molasses......... % Manufactured. ............02-0+- 2,580,689 
ts from other materials.. . mee ie Raw produceé..........c0..-0+-- i 2,794,046 
Ttncsacevatiecas® ot ate 315,994 : Rotel sé dyie sad so oo nat -scsedt 699,486 
; Beer, ale porter, and cider, in » : wat ana 
se aa ok a ha 136,082 25,876 Lede na: age WORNGIB. 5-4 cunaeceeses arty 
Beer, TY, ani T; foreign vesselS......ssseeeeees 
eagles ate ag TATT 13,604 os ; hyeisiers! 
Linseed oil...................galls. 42, 27,982 $228,699,486 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND CORN FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1861. 
CouNrTRIES. Wueat. Frovr. InprAn Corn. 
bushels, dollars, barrels, dollars, bushels, dollars, 
ABIaLIG TUUGSIS . » win'o.s. 59 a: .0cldoe DARREL ~ a 750 5,027 ae whi 
Russian Possessions in N. America,...... 300 869 510 2,173 | = ; = 
Sweden and Norway.........csesccseess Ay 5 723 4,056 nS ay 
Swedish West Indies................44. és 8,862 625 4,045 2,869 
Denmark........ sence ene weeertsewceees ‘ 2 19 3 oe 
Danish West Indies.......c00¢ccecccees. Kis 48,853 268,607 7,530 5,392 
Hambarg 2¢s0-=ss aces siemeapaeeeesneys 975 1,462 62 8 19,831 15,846 
THaMian.. ..+cs <axsnnueaens A igh sel ea Sah 62,255 8,341 45,691 8,879 6.855, 
FOUANG., «5:0. <s akan ioe senna ers scales 82,849 44,074 5,213 26.239 >. 
Dnich, West Indies. .;...cse see cee scence = 19,102 116,751 a a% 
Dato. Gulane - a nwassieuiss vate seas esssee we 14,446 94,578 ag fs : 
Dutch East Indies.............e00s-se0% “* 6,612 43,934 21,621 16,962 
24 cb ibe o.13t eur rer Tet 4,749,496 | 3,294.8 
stlo, 752,64 49 835. 
cori | as | Tuas | MOM] ee 
5137, ; 456,469 11,492 1 
aA a 107,199 * 5 
8,871,238 83,617 444 803 1,891,749 810,846 
26,563 569,356 8,065,219 61,804 40,875 
19,885 287,259 1,627,261 2 149,783 
7,159 9,02. 2 “A 
49,935 272,775 86,637 27,08T 
17,242 97,214 4 706 
892,423 57,823 886,940 + oe 
14,206 2.398 6,001 a 22 
2,223,947 13,557 78,180 13,707 8,244 
= 16351 36031 10,144 7994 
7 ’ 
748 5,837 oe a 
850 2,260 38,000 2,670 
2.950 12,575 vs ae 
ANALY ESIANGS.  3é.06ececcasee cesszeune 560 1,006 5,725 9,893 4,826 
Phiippine Islands, ssc. shby asohieeen at 3,917 8,000 4,300 20,500 a af 
MHDS. banish cost na aticwens oweutuee sees 35 44 8,769 24,451 112,191 70,939 
Plo RICO. cbs cow bssen esas SUL aa ar Ms 17,467 106,457 451 4,007 
SRM oes ce aint sine CUS Sa seat e ee AE 25,089 81,882 150 1,23 as rf: 
Wartetee ca et os o's Reaesnas tds apie a a 8,642 23, 668 687 
Cape de Verde Islands.................. eet <. 192 1,876 -e Ey 
PAWL oseeiece asin sb te apele tec emene ‘eo ‘ 362 2, * 
MEO PACIIOS <> on cae sdacsnd access epee ae ee 502 17,881 o 
UNYEBY In WOTOPE.. .3).s secs aseessnccman os 162 689. 51iT 
ROY AN IASIB = 2.3 oan Say wa saan so Ones “ar 53 742 4,110 és z 
Pores ANA. 5's. sc hag be aeawek toaeied 418 710 8,409 57, e gs 
WURVdr act ca se cocmus ae bacie sos ca peeemee se “3 66,256 407,310 ox A 
Stmomingo ss -3s sss cseoics asaya "e 5,788 39,632 38,400 2,657 
MBSICG,\n's 55 suginais-an s3\s) ate exe kane Tea oy 17,096 09,029 13,87T 9,993 
Caiittral America... ou. cece ccckaunes 2,102 11,442 14 11 
INGW.OUTANANR Sos. wanes saadcsucevemee ne = 7,331 48,036 9,152 7,260 
Wepesaaias. <5 occ ns ous sui ccice sha cneeee 57,368 354,876 53,562 
TURE 5d ite bolas ceed Rodis oaecenmees 864,612 2,554,207 53,827 41,618 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic........ 17,916 110,143 431 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine “ ........ ts 12,199 74,983 952 734 
Chili is oe 50 400 os ae 
58,043 51,217 645 8,251 i #6 
wa ie 1,761 8,991 ;. ve 
a5 Aa 2,167 2,064 : ot 
15,455 15,550 1,830 11,918 ms de 
+5 h 888 3187 
42,398 86,768 84,164 238,878 200 144 
= wh 100 700 os ‘ 
OCA. sda ends +s sean a sheen 81,238,057 | $38,813.624 | 4,828,756 | $24,645,849 | 10,678,244 ‘| $6,890,865 


The exports of flour and wheat reduced to 
bushels of wheat make 52,756,837 bushels, at 
an aggregate value of $62,959,473, a larger 
quantity and value than was ever before ship- 
ped from the United States in a single year. Its 
magnitude may be appreciated when we reflect 
that the whole crop of wheat for the Union, per 
census of 1850, was only 100,485,000 bushels. 
Thus a quantity equal to more than half the 
crop was exported in the fiscal year 1861. The 
British Islands have been by far the largest cus- 
tomers for this grain, but France took an unu- 
sual quantity, owing to the shortness of her 
crops. Generally France rivals the United 


States in supplying Great Britain, but this year 
she wasabuyer. The exports of flour were also 
considerable to the North American colonies, 
Great Britain, and the West Indies. The South 
American States and Spanish West Indies have 
long been regular buyers of American flour, 
particularly of Southern wheat. It is remark- 
able that the large quantity this year exported 
has, so far from raising the price of flour in the 
home market, left it lower than ever. The esti- 
mates at the Patent Office have been that the 
consumption of wheat in the United States is 


three and a half bushels per head. On this 


basis, the population of the United States per 
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census of 1860 being in round numbers 31,000,- 
000, there would be required for home use of the 
crops of 1860, which came to market in 1861, 
108,500,000 bushels; but the official returns 


‘alone show us that there remaired enough to 


all the wants of the people at low prices. 
acs the crops could not have been less than 


160 or 170m 


ons of bushels of wheat, of which 


nearly one-third was exported, forming more 


se: 


€ 
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than one-fourth of the value of the whole nation- 


al exports. 


For the first time since the inven- 


tion of the cotton gin, the export of grain has far 
exceeded the value of the cotton exported from 


the country. 


The presence of such immense 


quantities of grain in our sea ports is an evidence 
not only of the rapid development of the resour- 
ces of the country, but also of the extent and 
efficiency of its artificial means of transportation. 


e4 CONDENSED VIEW OF THE TONNAGE OF EACH DISTRICT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Enrolled Total Tonnage . Enrolled Total Tonnage 
Distzicrs. Licensed Ton-| of each * Disrriors. Registered | ricensed Ton-| of each 
t nage. District. . nage. District, 
ae : 
g tons and 95ths.|tons and 95ths. tons and 95ths.}tons and 95ths.|tons and 95ths, 
uoddy, Me. 563 69| 25,270 78 || Norfolk, Va.| 10,452 13] 15,984 52| 26,386 05 
aa ar000 74] 34921 10 || Petersbarg, 7) 1998 83| 2582 15 
's Bay, “ 29,748 65) 35,794 39 || Richmond, ri 6,022 16} 7,708 67} 18,730 $8 
obscot, . 33,367 62) 49,414 82 || Yorktown, “ ae 7,123 76) 7,123 76 
“ - 49,526 11} 80,785 92 || Tappahannoc, “ oe 2,802 87} 2,802 87 
“ 20,725 45) 36,302 Accomac, “ sy 7,587 62| 7,587 62 
Waldoborough, ‘“ 107,906 $5] 187,215 30 || East River, e oi 8,988 18} 3,988 18 
Wiscasset, a 16,476 28,167 Yeocomico, * noha 8,284 36] 3,284 36 
Bath, “ 26,622 44] 165,318 65 || Cherrystone, “ ili 1,552 64] 1,552 64 
Portland, “ 23,436 30} 131,825 30 eeling, “ ae 17,006 37| 17.006 87 
Saco, “ 2,690 77| 4,956 09 || Wilmington, N.C} 13,372 92] 10,885 16 23,708 03 
Kenrebunk, « 2,509 20,421 19 || Washington, “* 2,571 86| 3,719 17| 6,291 08 
York, “ 1,547 58] —:1,547 53 || Newbern, y 1,109 43} 2,253 11) 3,362 54 
Portsmouth, N.H. 6,455 18| $2,478 04 || Edenton, 476 09| 1,546 91) 2,028 05 
Burlington, 7,744 19} 7,744.19 || Camden, “ 922 35, 4,584 16) 5,456 51 
rburyport, Mass. 6,930 54) 31,224 50 ort, os 538 70 2,122 10) 2,660 S1 
ae: Bal oualomee «| S| BR Ee 
“ Taco: phe, 
mocnter, “ +000 17} 24538 30 || Charleston, _— ‘8. C. $8,490 37) 26,9384 77| 65,425 19 
Beverly, “ oe 06 6.288 . Gen as, - 674 73 641 26) 1,316 04 
Db “ : 0 Ait Pee aot 
peent, 52,802 46| 464,212 82 || Savannah, Ga. | 27,560 82} 13,280 54) 40,840 54 
lymouth, “« 6,584 10} 8,209 79 || Sunbury, “ ie * Hie 
River, “ 15,251 00} 16,128 34 || Brunswick, « 610 74 693 09! 1,308 83 
w Bedford, “ 8,339 32} 149,698 32 wick, “ wy aie ge’ 
ble, “ 5T,874 63,565 61 || St. Mary's, & 991 85 $90 86} 1,882 26 
Edgartown, “ 1,615 25) 8,758 44 || Pensacola, Fila. 5,408 50| 8,366 01] ‘8,769 51 
Nantucket, “ 1,834 06) 10,437 00 |) St. Angustine, “ is Bree Ai! 
Providence, RL 13,046 70| 19,579 01 || St. Mark’s, “ 160 40 246 87 407 32 
1, “ 1,374 84, 9,773 36 || St. John’s, “ 8,919 00} 2,727 83) 6,646 38 
Newport, « 5,617 09| . 12,287 75 || A hicola, “ 1,709 88} 1,984 47] 2,994 40 
town, Conn. 15,879 27| 16,256 11 || Key West, “ 7,026 82} 2,010 11) 9,086 43 
New «“ 19,440 40,176 21 || St. Andrew’s Bay, “ ope er ue 
Sta sgt ae 12,289 19,587 41 || Fernandina,“ 84598 idi'es} 946 51 
New Haven, “ 9.565 26,780 48 || Mobile, Ala.| 22,442 §3} 80,314 84] 52,757 72 
1d, “« 13,401 21| 16,875 28 || Pearl River, Miss. ae 8,787 33] 3,787 38 
lain N.Y. 3,131 12| 3,181 12 || Vicksburg, “ SN a — 
Backelt’s Harbor, “ 1375 05| _1,375 05 || New Orleans, La. | 182,199 20) 96,043 98) 228,243 18 
Oswego, 51,826 72) 51,826 72 || Teche, ~y 1,224 56 5,520 87 6,745 48 
Niagara, « Mas 988 40 988 40 || Memphis, Tenn. ese 7,768 56| 7,768 56 
Genesee, “ a 3,150 78| —- 8,150 78 || Nashville, “ see 4,595 46 4,595 46 
Oswegatchie, i ae 6,911 93 6,911 93 || Knoxvill . fon wae Suan 
Buffalo Creek, “ asst 101,513 87} 101,518 87 || Louisville, § Ky. ye 84,551 25) 84,551 25 
Sag Harbor, “ 4,641 69} 2,110 36) 6,752 10 || Paducah, % oes 2,250 59} 2.950 59 
Greenport, “ 262 28} 7,218 01} 7,480 29 || St. Louis, Mo. iat 683 64,683 66 
Dunkirk, “ me 5,770 49| 5,770 49 || Chicago, Ii. 1,624 00) 77,192 05 76,816 05 
New York, “ | 988449 51) 625,551 47) 1,464,001 03 || Alton, “ oak RLS | eae 
Gold Spring, “ 1,033 85} 1,482 21 516 11 || Galena, * Jai 6,251'50' 6,251 50 
Cape Vincent, “ kg 5,969 94 5,969 $4 || Sandusky, Ohio. AAA 15,625 16 15,625 16 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 621 SS} $3,336 89} 33,958 $2 || Cuyah ° 5,474 79| 71,663 83. 77,188 17 
Bridgetown, * Wave 4,665 44 4,665 44 || Cincinnati, ¥ “ee 83,900 37 900 
Burlington, « os 11,019 03) 11,019 03 || Toledo, “ nck 4,491 78 4,491 78 
Camden, “ 754 04} 14,794 86} 15,548 90 || New Albany, Ind. Ahh tte 4 ee 
Newark, “ $11 39} 8,292 79} 8.604 23|| Milwaukie, Wis. 858 5S} 24,661 59 25,020 22 
L'tle Egg Harbor, “ = ain 10,993 23) 10,993 23 || St. Paul, Min. = 368 7 368 75 
* We 18,341 20} 18,341 20 || Detroit, Mich. d 65,306 93, 65,306 93 

‘Philadelphia, Penn.) 67,094.86) 174,642 33| 241,736 69 || Michilimackinac, “ ee 7,973 94 7,973 94 
Presque Isle, “ asta 5,018 87 5,018 87 || Galveston, Texas. 2,879 79 6.577 40 10,457 24 
Pittsburg, « Se 62,010 86} 62,010 86 || Saluria, “ 491 72} 1,893 73. 2,885 
; Eaeineton, Del.) 5,541 91 vor 0 mee o Point Isabel, 2 ai's se i73 86 1 30"48 

ewcastle, reer Fran -| 4. 2 : 

_ Baltimore, Md.| 114,185 $4] $5,923 22) 200,108 56 || Sonoma, “ pity 444 64 444 64 
Oxford, * wus 13,472 19} 13,472 19 || Sacramento, “ Fis 127 84! 127 84 
Vienna, « «+++ | 26,499 79} 26,429 79 || San Pedro, “ =a POLE pe yee Fi 
Snow Hill, “ = 6,227 37; 6,227 37 || Monterey, “ ais 118 64! 118 64 
Se Mary's, “ 3 4,180 27} 4,180 27 || Astoria, D. 7 x was 
Town Creek, « the 2382 14} 2882 14|| Pnget’s Sound, * Ady a wees 
Annapolis, 4 41 2,195 32 2,236 S87 || Cape Perpetua, W.T. tp : A 

rgetown, D.C 644 12} 44,586 76] 45,230 88 
exandria, - a. 512.16} 6,854 83) 6,866. 69 uv ey 2,546,237 09) 2,807,681 33 5,358,868 42 
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INDIRECT TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By wAyY oF 
Imports FROM Bremen. England, | France, | Belgium. } Holland, ; Hamburg. |N. Granada,|Other p's. Torax, 
PHBA ST 6s cna ccd cscs 1,480,219) 8,924,838) 809,085) 884,611 63,099 | 2,572,887 505 202 | 9 
Raman i 32 iio se5 cones 2,925,826 059 60,71 20, 2,242 | 2,166,284 oy, eee | 5,601,718 
FIVATIO 5 «pd ce'eaed eee 742,241 22,963 82,673) 80,682 48,005 224,837 Chee eee | 1,000,902 
Wurtemburg.......... 109, 15,263: 86,744 925, 14,244 180,479 841 eee 362,159 
Baden ds tutte bee , ;965| 182,963) 180,948 5, 85: 2 Le 
Hesse-Cassel..........- 66,226) 5,575 13,704 1,288 29,987 aah a 117,292 
Hesse-Darmstadt....... ” 21,208 44,004 28,048 45,777 80,666 : 8,8T9 477, 
Frankfort........cse0+s 127,846 } 148,285 88,816 264,481 1,062 701,027 
Saxe-Coburg........... 44,745 208 bai 6,974 3 ess 52,164 
BSSOU 5 5 s/o <ncnn eee ene 591 at 205 1,897 65 anes nein 
Hanover éi: .. slckvede 55,497) 8,252) 1,592 atte 753 86,237 ? san 
Oldenburg............ r 918 405 - 1,442 bath a Poi ree Sch aguee 2,765 
Brunswick ...........- 8,939 908 ones ears: 1,085 909 Bs cere 
Saxe-Meiningen........ 18,813 saws 15 rales ease 2,741 rane een 16,569 
Reuss-Greitz .......... 3 2,095) ae bee et eek iiss re? Weed 2,095 
Saxe-Weimar........ be 10,409 a#es ‘ P ORE = 10,409. 
Total Zollverein...| 5,968,230) 4,508,017; 1,276,658/ 690, 468,052 | 5,646,287 1,346 | 5,161} 18,564,274 
* Switzerland... 274,875] 3,813,603) 2,885,248 — 1,840 364,493 2,593 esos | 6,842.1. 
” AUSttia.i..s.. 286,422 71,791 18,199 920 8,876 361,532 ae's vies 742.7. 
“ Belgium...... 14,052 864,749 133,329 44,051 a ages 1,173 
“  France....... 16,368,368 pete 52,556 ‘1 201,101} 225,488 | 24,021 | 16,979,110 
“ Engiand...... 47,682 233,763 84,984 44,220 87, 10,343 
“ Hamburg 29,580} 186,286 2,589 5,721 629 8,865 1,215 379,785 
“~ Bremen...... 4171 12,910; 231 131 631 20,203 ere 492 88,769 
“ Holland. 3,0 21,562 oT ; 63| wee | 2,004 
* Dutch East 
Indies...... 26,649 hare ancy 17,052 ree coos | 20,448 64,149 
“ British East : 
dies...... rs 171,064 waa hos ee <nie 9,752 180,816 
+ Rusalaceys sss 62,785 2,608 se Pi: 87,977 53% 892 4, 
% Spainecsic... 187 10,104 933, yo sees | 24,706 84,799 
“ Two Sicilies.. | cues] 59,192 8,576 i oom woke sink 1s2| 67,880 
“ Sardinia...... 265! 10,085 2,541 a. Hoa. con ae fe 12. 
peal gi C3 Aa 718} 408,831 ; ines iOiex e ebae 61 409,610 
“ China 510 31, ra = ee 59,026 90,97 
“ Treland epee ee) : whe ose meas, 108 232, 
* Scotland ise 211,162 aie subs an eth 322 211,484 
“ Tuscany ..... 11,938 4 cars <aee 8,662: ee 2,814 85,610 
“ Portugal...... 100 19,222 205 eyes Shen «ies nate 1,089 20,626 
“ Other coun- 
tries........ 65,216, 342,828 7,525 rhe 6,810 89,472; 16,676 |. 91,427 _ 569,454 
Total....... 6,813,815 26,368,620! 4,654,5491 784,835 | 587,462 | 6,764,946 260,256 803,295 | 46,587,778 
. 
FOREIGN VESSELS TRADING WITH THE UNITED STATES IN 1861. 
ENTERED. CLEARED, 
Nartoy. Grows. Crown. 
Number, Tors, Number. Tons. 
Men, Boys. Men, Boys, 
BOM is tne aia evssidessehe. 46 17,986 606 bien 80 12,168 880 ae ee 
BPOWAILs «icons eackske Sek eakh 165 112,966 8,955 1 125,866 4,220 pee 
DHAGAID 5. . hae cy oc dca au teene os 9,895 | 1,882,971 90,807 746 9,818 | 1,882,747 90,609 
po er ogy ae ee mbar 2 995 83 8 1,328 42 sacle 
SROMIOAN sissies piel Bee nce anes 2 946 40 . 8 1,309 83 Ae 
Ri lcas: <3 6 cn tea eons ss teen 9 8,633 118 : 5 1,809 66 Seti 
MMOGs. Saleh ghakicn cel otes nee 85 9.806 891 esa 34 9,457 852 rs 
MB ig nos ae apetacinesdanteeen 43 10,528 415 ae 51 12,336 458 cits 
by TIRE ae a RS ha 55 5,29 664 14,056 604 die 
H@neVerian iss iiss ics. Scasa tee 10 8,824 125 poss 12 4,947 161 sae 
Hamburg... 13 73,765 8,001 aise 64 803 2,318 See 
Mecklenburg. 3, 115 aoe 7 2,960 97 ores 
exican. 15 2, 147 : i 1 nT ag yt 
New Granadian il 8,001 101 12 8,197 108 oees 
Oldenburg.... 16 6, 225 2 16 6, sek 
Prussian 60 27,862 867 > 28,72T see 
Portuguese. ry 28 5,620 237 eee 20 : 208 bese 
ROPMMIRL 5. ceuckes daiiechethe nas 8 829 36 ap 1 460 14 yaat 
TEIBAIBD. 6 05 nocceatbitie os asteey ects 22 12,752 465 17 10,873 36T AB 
Swedish..... one tty US oe 9 29,491 962 88 K 1,044 2 
SORMUBUE Se Ca saat eb s oeee 44 4,540 586 ae Bt 11,627 z 
oi TERS ase RS SS CEN 8 2.345 oh oe ae 19 6, 246 idl 
eR i ieee RET 74 24.877 1,103 6 bl 15,691 657 
Sandwich Islands............... 8 1,026 64 see 6 6ST 48 4 
Vonbdrudlstincscsticiess~snvendves 2 848 16 RES? wave eae a is aid; 
TOUMSaITs oR atin as abene ese 10,709 | 2,217,554 105,173 | 752 10,586 | 2,262,042 104,059 730 


CONFEDERATE STATES. 


CONFEDERATE STATES. At the 3d ses- 
sion of the 11th Congress, in 1811, the dissolu- 
tion of the Union was spoken of for the first 
time by a member from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, as a possible event of the future. The 
manner in which this was received by that 

seemed to indicate that it was looked 
upon by them almost with sentiments of abhor- 
renee. The circumstances are interesting at 
this time. The bill to form a Constitution and 
State Government for the Territory of Orleans, 
and the admission of such State under the name 
of Louisiana into the Union, was under consid- 
eration. ay 

_ Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts, in opposition to 
the bill, said: “I am compelled to declare it as 
my deliberate opinion, that if this bill passes, 
the bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved ; 
that the States which compose it are free from 
their obligations; and that, as it will be the 
right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to 
prepare definitely for a separation, amicably, 
if they ean, violently, if they must.” 

Mr. Quincey was here called to order by Mr. 
Pon Ou icy repeated and justified th k 
_ Mr. Quincy re and jus e remar 
he had i which, to save all misapprehen- 
sion, he committed to writing, in the following 
words: “If this bill passes, it is my deliberate 
pinion that it is virtually a dissolution of this 

nion; that it will free the States from their 
moral obligation; and as it will be the right of 
all, so it will be the duty of some, definitely to 
are for a separation, amicably, if they can, 
Seat. if they must.” 

- After some little confusion, Mr. Poindexter 
required the decision of the Speaker, whether 
it was consistent with the propriety of debate, 
to use such an expression. He said it was radi- 
eally wrong for any member to use arguments 
going to dissolve the Government, and tumble 
this body itself to dust and ashes. It would be 
found, from the gentleman’s statement of his 

that he had declared the right of any 
portion of the people to separate. 

Mr. Quincy wished the Speaker to decide, 
for if the gentleman was permitted to debate 
the questa, he should lose one-half of his 


The Speaker said that great latitude in de- 
. bate was generally allowed; and that*by way 
of argument against a bill, the first part of the 
gentleman’s observations was admissible; but 
the latter member of the sentence, viz., “‘ That 
it would be the duty of some States to prepare 
for a separation, amicably if they can, violently 
if they must,” was contrary to the order of 
debate. 

Mr. Quincy appealed from his decision, and 
required the ayes and noes on the appeal. 

e question was stated thus: “ Is the deci- 
sion of the Speaker correct?” And decided, 
ayes, 53; noes, 56. 

Occasionally the subject was alluded to in 
the progress of time, until it was regarded as a 
idea to be abhorred, but yet such as might be 
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both possible and necessary under some circum- 
stances of wrung and oppression. ' 

The war with Great Britain in 1812, was so 
destructive to the commercial interests of the 
New England States, that they, to a great ex- 
tent, withheld and refused their codperation 
with the Federal Government. In Massachu- 
setts, the State authorities took decisive meas- 
ures to prevent the Federal Government from 
obtaining volunteers. Separation from the 
Union was discussed and advocated. 

Finally public sentiment became so .strong 
that a Convention was held at Hartford, in the 
State of Connecticut. It was convened to con- 
sider the state of affairs, and to devise a remedy. 
What its view of public affairs might be, and 
what would be the remedy it might suggest, 
was too well known to the public to admit of a 
doubt. Its sessions, like those of the Conven- 
tions in the seceding States, were held in secret, 
or with doors closed against every one except 
members of the Convention. Whatever were 
the recommendations of this body, no public - 
action took place upon them, in consequence of 
the cessation of hostilities, and the speedy con- 
clusion of peace with Great Britain. 

The result of this Convention was to recog- 
nize and reaffirm the principle or doctrine 
which had hitherto been unofficially, and only 
by individuals announced, that a separation of 
the States, or a dissolution of the Union, or 
rather a withdrawal of a State or States from 
the Union, could, under some circumstances, be 
rightful and just. This justification would be 
found to arise from acts of oppression and 
wrong persistently enforced by the Federal 
Government. So slow were the people of the 
United States to recognize the right of revolu- 
tion as against their own admirably formed 
system of government, and so attached and 
loyal were they to this system of government, 
that the members of the Convention at Hart- 
ford were ever after refused all publie favor, 
and carried with them the frowns of the people 
down to their graves. 

The institution of domestic slavery had always 
been repugnant to a large number of conscien- 
tious persons in the Northern and Southern 
States, but more extensively in the former. Upon 
the application of the State of Missouri to be- 
come a member of the Union in 1819, opposi- 
tion was made, which was based upon hostility 
to the extension of the institution of slavery. 
At this time the strife ran so high as to present 
to the consideration of the people the ques- 
tion of a separation of the States, and render it 
more familiar to their minds, This difficulty 
was satisfactorily adjusted. 

The subject now disappeared from the pub- 
lie mind until the years 1831 and °82, when the 
State of South Carolina took the ground that 
the tariff act passed by Congress in 1828, was 
not only unconstitutional, but so unjust and 
oppressive in its operation against her that 
it should not be executed within her limits. 
The issue joined in this case did not present 
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the true point involved. It became a question 
of strength between the Federal Government 
and the State. The State herself was divided 
in sentiment. The Federal Government made 
concessions, and all open signs of strife disap- 
peared. In this instance, the acts of oppres- 
sion and wrong could not be stated in precise 
words, nor estimated in figures. They were 
not of such a positive and flagrant character 
that the world could see or comprehend them, 
Hence the course of South Carolina at that time 
has not been approved by the sentiment of 
mankind. By this difficulty a great stride was 
taken towards a solution of the problem of a 
separation of the States. The State and the 
Federal Government reached the actual borders 
of a violent struggle. 

Enough had been seen of the operation of the 
Government to prove that this question of sep- 
aration of a State or States from the Union, was 
one which the American people must some time 
meet and decide. Indeed, it may be declared, 
. as a general principle, that if the right of revo- 
lution is sacred, such is the tendency of all hu- 
man government, either through ignorance or 
negligence, or from a wilful purpose, at some 
period, to persist in oppressive and unjust meas- 
ures, that none can escape the bitter experience 
of internal bloodshed. In other words, if those 
who have power will oppress, then those who 
are oppressed, or who think they are oppressed, 
or who suppose they are about to be oppressed, 
will certainly resist, or they must consent to 
become slaves. 

At this time, political agitation for the aboli- 
tion of slavery commenced. This brought out, 
in 1835, political agitation for its defence and 
protection. Small and insignificant at first, this 
contest grew into a terrific flame. The latter 
party always asserted that, under a just and 
strict administration of the Government accord- 
ing to the Constitution, their rights were safe, 
and slavery, as an institution, could not be es- 
sentially damaged. At the same time, they 
boldly and fully declared that, if the time should 
ever come when they should be convinced that 
they could not retain their rights as slaveholders 
and slaveholding States, within the Union and 
under the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, they then should seek those rights and that 
protection without the Union. In other words, 
® separation or dissolution of the Union was to 
be the alternative of the triumph of one side, 
and the defeat of the other. With an astonish- 
ing indifference, apparently, the mass of the peo- 
ple witnessed this contest. It can be explained 
only upon the supposition, that the attachment 
to the Union of all the States was so great, and 
its civil and social advantages so conspicuous 
that none were ready to believe a serious pur- 
pose for its destruction could be formed. Fi- 
nally, on the 4th of November, 1860, the issue 
was decided. The political agitators for the 
limitation or abolition of slavery, triumphed 
over the political agitators for its defence and 
protection, The latter party immediately took 
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the steps which they believed to be necessary 
to carry out their long-threatened purpose. It 
may not be altogether out of place in these 
pages to ask if they were justified in beginning 
these proceedings? In answer, it may be asked 
if the slaveholding States were suffering at that 
time, under the hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such oppression and such wrongs as jus- 
tify the exercise of the sacred right of revolu- 
tion? They were not. Did they fear the 


speedy infliction of such wrongs as would jus- 


tify the exercise of the right of revolution? 
This question is asked on the presumption that 
the apprehension of wrongs and oppression will 
justify revolution; and, for the sake of the 
argument, let it be granted. On this question 
turns the whole case. Did they fear and ap- 
prehend these wrongs? and were their fears 
just and well founded? The debates at the 2d 
session of the 87th Congress, contain the views 
of Southern Senators and Representatives. 
(See Conersss, U.S.) According to these state- 
ments such were their fears and apprehensions. 
South Carolina, after adopting an ordinance of 
secession, issued a declaration of grievances, 
which consist of past injuries she has suffered. 
(See Sourn Carortna.) This point was also 
discussed in the South Carolina State Conyen- 
tion. The views there entertained, are shown 
in the following debate : 

Mr. Parker: ‘Mr. President, it appears to 
me, with great deference to the opinions that 
have been expressed, that the public mind is fully 
made up to the great occasion that now awaits 
us. It is no spasmodic effort that has come 
suddenly upon us, but it has been gradually 
culminating for a long series of years, until at 
last it has come to that point when we may 
say the matter is entirely right.” 

Mr. Inglis: “Mr. President, if there is any 
gentleman present who wishes to debate this 
matter, of course this body will hear him; but 
as to delay, for the purpose of a discussion, I for 
one am oppposed to it. As my friend (Mr. 
Parker) has said, most of us have had this mat- 
ter under consideration for the last twenty 
years, and I presume we have by this time 
arrived at a decision upon the subject.” 

Mr. Keitt: “Sir, we are performing a great 
act, which involves not only the stirring pres- 
ent, but®*embraces the whole great future of 
ages to come. I have been engaged in this 
movement ever since I entered political life. I 
am content with what has been done to-day, 
and content with what will take place to-mor- 
row. We have carried the body of this Union 
to its last resting-place, and now we will Bee 
the flag over its grave. After that is done, 
am ready to adjourn, and leave the remaining 
ceremonies for to-morrow.” 

Mr. Rhett: “The secession of South Caro- 
lina is not an event of a day. It is not any 
thing produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, or 
by the non-execution of the fugitive slave law. 
It. has been a matter which has been gathering 
head for thirty years. The election of Lincoln 
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and Hamlin was the last straw on the back of 
the camel. But it was not the only one. The 
back was nearly broken before. The point 
upon which I differ from my friend is this: He 
says he thought it expedient for us to put this 
great question before the world upon this sim- 
ple matter of wrongs on the question of slavery, 
and that question turned upon the fugitive slave 
law. Now, in regard to the fugitive slave law, 
I myself doubt its constitutionality, and I 
doubted it on the floor of the Senate, when I 
was a member of that body. The States, acting 
in their sovereign capacity, should be respon- 
sible for the rendition of fugitive slaves. That 
was our best security.” 
_ So, in the correspondence of Messrs. Rost, 
Yancey, and Mann, with Lord John Russell, 
the right of separation is placed on other 
unds. (See Diptomatio CoRRESPONDENCE OF 
NFEDERATE Srartes, a/so Pusric Documents, 


_ Messages of President Davis.) Admitting, then, 


notwithstanding these various statements, that 
fears of wrongs and destruction to the in- 
stitution of slavery were entertained, and that 
such apprehensions, if well founded, are a jus- 
tification of revolution; yet, on this point, it is 
sufficient to state the fact, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has always been ready to compromise 
in her difficulties with any State. If it had 
meditated evil in the new hands in which it has 
been placed, of which not the first sign had yet 
appeared, its hands would have been tied by 
the action of nearly half the voters in the six- 


teen Northern States, and by the action of all 


the voters in the fifteen Southern States. On 
the secession of the State of Georgia, one of her 


_ ¢itizens used this language: 


“ Posterity will regard the act as wanting in 
statesmanship, and the greatest folly ever com- 
mitted by a great and prosperous people. But 
undue prosperity begets luxury and restlessness, 
and grave deeds are often committed without 
reflection or reason. Posterity will censure the 
act of secession, for the reason that the seced- 
ing States, in their several Conventions, made 
no demands for the redress of grievances, but 
madly—yea, blindly—precipitated a revolution. 
To stand justified in the eye of the future, and 
before the scrutiny of civilization, we should 
demand redress in a Convention of all the 
States.” 

The first public act which took place, having 
for its ultimate object the formation of a 
Southern Confederacy, was the call for a State 
Convention in South Carolina. This resulted 
in oe ser a of that eg ee was eo sib 
rapidly by the secession o: bama, Flori 
Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. The 

reliminary proceedings which have come to 
ight are too important to be overlooked. The 
first public step is to be found described in a 
letter from the Colonel of the Ordnance, H. 
K. Craig, to the Secretary of War, Joseph Holt, 
dated January 15, 1861, stating the number of 
rifles and muskets sent to the Southern States 
during the year 1860. It is as follows: 
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“Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
reference of a letter from the Hon. B, Stanton, 
asking for a statement of the distribution of 
arms from the armories to the arsenals and 
other places of deposit for safe keeping, from 
the 1st of January, 1860, to that of January 1, 
1861, &e. 

“In compliance with your directions, I have 
the honor to report that on the 30th day of De- 
cember, 1859, an order was received from the 
War Department directing the transfer of one 
hundred and fifteen thousand muskets from the 
Springfield (Mass.) and Watervliet (N. Y.) ar- 
senals to different arsenals at the South. Orders 
were given in obedience to these instructions 
on the 30th of May, 1860, and the arms were 
removed during the past spring from and to the 
places as follows :— 

“From Springfield armory sixty-five thou- 
sand percussion muskets, calibre sixty-nine 
hundredths of an inch. 

“From Watertown arsenal six thousand per- 
cussion rifles, calibre fifty-four hundredths of 
an inch. 

“From Watervliet arsenal four thousand per- 
cussion rifles, calibre fifty-four hundredths of 
an inch. 

“‘ Of which there were sent as follows: 

Percussion Muskets. Altd. Mckts. P. Riffes. 


Charleston = C.) arsenal... 9,280 5,720 2,000 
North Carolina arsenal..... 15,408 9,520 2,000 
Augusta (Ga.) arsenal...... 12,380 7,620 2,000 
Mount Vernon, Ala........ 9,280 5,720 2,000 
Baton Rouge, La........... 18,520 11,420 2,000 


“The arms thus transferred, which were at 
the Charleston arsenal, the Mount Vernon ar- 
senal, and the Baton Rouge arsenal, have been 
seized by the authorities of the several States 
of South Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana, and 
are no longer in possession of the Ordnance 
Department. Those stored at the Augusta ar- 
senal and at North Carolina are still in charge 
of officers of this Department. 

“Tn addition to the foregoing, there have been 
transfers from the armories to different arse- 
nals, as the exigencies of the service demanded, 
for immediate issues to the army and td the 
States, under the act of April 23, 1808, and 
which I infer are not intended to be embraced 
in the call of the House of Representatives.” 

On the 29th of October, 1860, Gen. Winfield 
Scott sent to the President and Secretary of War 
a letter, containing “‘ views suggested by the im- 
minent danger of a disruption of the Union by 
the secession of one or more of the Southern 
States.” In this paper he suggested certain 
measures of precaution which should be taken 
by the Government to prevent the anticipated 
disruption. Why they were not adopted will 
presently appear. So much of them as apper- 
tain to the steps proper for the Government to 
take, were as follows :— j 

“From a knowledge of our Southern popula- 
tion it is my solemn conviction that there is 
some danger of an early act of rashness prelim- 
inary to secession, viz., the seizure of some or 
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all of the following posts: Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip in the Mississippi, below New Or- 
leans, both without garrisons; Fort Morgan, 
below Mobile, without a garrison; Forts Pick- 
ens and McRae, Pensacola harbor, ‘with an in- 
sufficient garrison for one; Fort Pulaski, be- 
low Savannah, without a garrison; Forts Moul- 
trie and Sumter, Charleston harbor, the former 
with an insufficient garrison, and the latter 
without any; and Fort Monroe, Hampton 
Roads, without a sufficient garrison. In my 
opinion, all these works should be immediately 
so garrisoned as to make any attempt to take 
any one of them, by surprise or coup de main, 
ridiculous. 

“With the army faithful to its allegiance, and 
the navy probably equally so, and with a Fed- 
eral Executive, for the next twelve months, of 
firmness and moderation, which the country 
has a right to expect—moderation being an ele- 
ment of power not less than firmness—there is 
good reason to hope that the danger of secession 
may be made to pass away without one conflict 
of arms, one execution, or one arrest for treason. 

“Tn the mean time it is suggested that ex- 
ports should remain as free as at present; all 
duties, however, on imports, collected, (outside 
of the cities,*) as such receipts would be needed 
for the national debt, invalid pensions, &c., and 
only articles contraband of war be refused ad- 
mittance. But even this refusal would be un- 
necessary, as the foregoing views eschew the 
idea of invading a seceded State. 

“ WinFietp Soort, 

“New Yorx, October 29, 1860.” 


The copy sent to Secretary of War, Floyd, 
contains these additional remarks : 

“Tt will be seen that the ‘ Views’ only apply 
to a case of secession that makes a gap in the 
present Union. The falling off say of Texas, 
or of all the Atlantic States, from the Potomac 
south, was not within the scope of General S8.’s 
provisional remedies. 

“Tt is his opinion that instructions should be 
given, at once, to the commanders of the Bar- 
ancas, Forts Moultrie and Monroe, to be on 
their guard against surprises and coups de main, 
As to regular approaches, nothing can be said 
or done, at this time, withont volunteers. 

“There is one (regular) company at Boston, 
one here, (at the Narrows,) one at Pittsburgh, 
one at Augusta, Ga., and one at Baton Rouge—in 
all five companies only, within reach, to garrison 
or reinforce the forts mentioned in the ‘ Views.’ 

“General Scott is all solicitude for the safety 
of the Union. He is, however, not without 
hope that all dangers and difficulties will pass 
away without leaving a scar or painful recolleg- 
tion behind. . 

“The Secretary’s most obedient servant, 

“ October 30, 1860. W. 8.” 


*In forts or on board ships of war. The great aim and 
object of this plan was to gain time—say eight or ten 
months—to await expected measures of conciliation on the 
part of the North, and the subsidence of angry feelings in 
the opposite quarter. 


The part taken by the Secretary of War in 
favor of the seceding States was not made ap- 
parent until some months later. On the 1st 
of April, three months after the resignation of 
the Secretary, there appeared at Richmond, 
Virginia, a eulogy of him which vindicates 
his patriotism to the Confederate States by a 
statement of facts : 

“* All who have attended to the developments 
of the last three months, and know aught of the 
movements of the Buchanan Administration up 
to the time of Floyd’s resignation, will justify 
the assertion that the Southern Confederacy 
would not and could not be in existence at this 
hour but for the action of the late Secretary of 
War. The plan invented by Gen. Scott to stop 
secession was, like all campaigns devised by 
him, very able in its details, and nearly certain 
of general success. The Southern States are 
full of arsenals and forts, commanding their 


rivers and strategic points. Gen. Scott desired . 


to transfer the army of the United States to 
these forts as speedily and as quietly as possi- 
ble. Had he succeeded in doing so, revolution 
would have been paralyzed in the whole South, 
and the submissionist party would have been 
organized on a very different footing from what 
we now know. The Southern States could 
not have cut off communication between the 
Government and the forts without a great 
fleet, which they cannot build for years, or 
take them by land without one hundred thou- 
sand men, many hundred millions of dollars, 
and several campaigns, and many a bloody 
siege. Had Gen. Scott been enabled to get 
those forts in the condition he desired them to 
be, the Southern Confederacy would not now 
exist. 

“But the codperation of the Secretary of 
War is necessary to the movement of troops; 
and in lieu of codperating, the Secretary of 
War thwarted, objected, resisted, and forbade. 
Every day saw the battle fought in President 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, and every day the solitary 
champion of the South was forced closer to the 
corner of the wall. That day came when he 
was fairly beaten. He resigned, but not with 
stealth or shame; he resigned with a clap of 
thunder. While the Administration was giving 
the orders for the military occupation of the 
Southern country, it was actually in negotiation 
with the Commissioners of South Carolina. 
This fact, if made clearly manifest, sufficiently 
unveiled the design and the character of the 
Cabinet, and, causing his resignation to turn on 
that specification, the Secretary drew the eyes 
of the entire world on that one focus. The 
Southern leaders awoke to a sense of their 
position, and perceiving that if they gave a 
week’s respite to a plot actually in course of 
execution they were hopelessly lost, they sent 
over the country the orders which led to the 
popular seizure of all the forts in the South ex- 
cept two.” 

By these movements the seceding States were 
protected from the military arm of the Govern- 
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ment. The plans for combined operations were 
concerted at Washington, and made known to 
the public through the press of that city in the 
following manner. The leading print said: 

“The subjoined communication, disclosing 
the designs of those who have undertaken to 
lead the movement now threatening a perma- 
nent dissolution of the Union, comes to us from 
a distinguished citizen of the South, who for- 
merly represented his State with great distinc- 
tion in the popular branch of Congress. Tem- 
porarily sojourning in this city, he has become 
authentically informed of the facts recited in 
the subjoined letter, which he communicates to 
us under a sense of duty, and for the accuracy 
of which he makes himself responsible. Nothing 
but assurances coming from such an intelligent, 
reliable source, could induce us to accept the 
authenticity of these startling statements, which 
so deeply concern not only the welfare but the 
honor of the Southern people.” 

Wasnrxetox, January 9, 1861. 

I one ge on last Saturday se caucus was 
held in thi oe ey ot Southern Secession Senators 
from Florida, ia, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Ar and Texas. It was then and there re- 
solyed in effect to assume to themselves the political 
power of the South, and, to control all political and 
military nae aie for the present, they telegraphed 
to complete the plan laegraty teskeu arsenals, and cus- 
tom-houses, and advised th 
sion, and soon to assemble, to pass ordinances for im- 
mediate secession; but, in order to thwart any opera- 
tions of the Government here, the Conventions of the. 
seceding States are to retain their representations in 
the Senate and the House. 

They also advised, ordered, or directed the assem- 
bling of a Convention of Delegates from the seceding 
States at Montgomery on the 15th of February. This 
can of course only be done by the revolutionary con- 
ventions usurping the powers of the people and send- 


ing di over whom they will lose all control in 
the Soefiishoent of a Provisional Government, which 
is the plan of the dictators. 


This caucus also resolved to take the most effectual 
means to dragoon the Legislatures of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Virginia into 
following the seceding States. Maryland is also to be 
influenced by such appeals to popular passion as 
have led to the revolutionary steps which promise a 
~ with the State and Federal Governments in 

exas. 

They have themselves of all the avenues 
of information in the South—the telegraph, the press, 
and the general control of the postmasters. They also 
confidently rely upon defections in the army and navy. 
. The spectacle here presented is startling to contem- 

iy of “a row agama the reruns as 
ereign’ tates, and sworn to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, while yet par as the 
ivy councillors of the President, an a looked 
by their constituents to effect some practical plan of 
adjustment, deliberately conceive a conspi or for the 
overthrow of the Pec ae through er sy Knights 
ganizations, the secret order of the ts 
of the Golden Circle, “ Committees of Safety,” South- 


ern es, and other ies at their command; 
they have instituted as thoro a military and civil 
despotism as ever cursed a dened country. 


It is not difficult to foresee the form of government 
which a Convention thus hurriedly thrown together at 
Montgomery will irrevocably fasten upon a deluded 
and baal 3 ppeopie. It must essentially be “a 
monarchy foun upon military principles,” or it 
cannot endure. Those who usurp power never fail to 
forge strong chains. 


mventions now in ses- 
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It may be too late to sound the alarm. Nothing ma 
be able to arrest the action of revolutionary tribunals 
whose decrees are principally in “secret sessions.” 
But I call upon the people to pause and reflect before 
they are forced to surrender every ae of liberty, 
or to fight those who are becoming their masters rather 
than their servants. EATON, 

A letter from Washington to the Baltimore 

ress, of the 10th, made this statement: ‘The 
eaders of the Southern movement are consult- 
ing as to the best mode of consolidating their 
interests into a Confederacy under a Provision- 
al Government. The plan is to make Senator 
Hunter, of Virginia, Provisional President, and 
Jefferson Davis Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of defence. Mr. Hunter possesses in a 
more eminent degree the philosophical charac- 
teristics of Jefferson than any other statesman 
now living. Col. Davis is a graduate of West 
Point, was distinguished for gallantry at Buena 
Vista, and served as Secretary of War under 
President Pierce, and is not second to General 
Scott in military science or courage.” 
* It is charged above that the caucus met on 
Saturday night, January 5th. A despatch from 
Washington, under the date of January 6th, 
appeared in the Charleston press on Monday, 
January 7th, relating to the same caucus, and 
was as follows: 

“ Wasuineton, January 6. 

“The Senators from those of the Southern 
States which have called Conventions of their 
people met in caucus last night, and adopted 
the following resolutions: et. 

-“« Resolved, That we recommend to our respective 
States immediate secession. 
ved, That we recommend the holding of a 
General Convention of the said States, to be holden in 
the city of Montgomery, Alabama, at some period not 
later the 15th day of February, 1861. 

“These resolutions were telegraphed this even- 
ing to the Conventions of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and#lorida. A third resolution is also known 
to have been adopted, but it is of a confidential 
character, not to be divulged at present. There 
was a good deal of discussion in the caucus on 
the question of whether the seceding States 
ought to continue their delegations in Congress 
till the 4th of March, to prevent unfriendly leg- 
islation, or whether the Representatives of the 
seceding States should”all resign together, and 
leave a clear field to the Opposition to pass 
such bills, looking to coercion, as they may see 
fit. It is believed that the opinion that they 
should remain prevailed.” 

The Senators who represented the States 
aboye mentioned were as follows: 

Alabama—Benjamin Fitzpatrick, C. CO. Clay, jr. 

Arkansas—R. W. Johnson, Wm. K. Sebastian. 

Georgia—Robert Toombs, Alfred Iverson. 

Louisiana—J, P. Benjamin, John Slidell. 


peng 5 2 efferson Davis, Albert G. Brown. 
Texas.—JSohn pe Louis T. Wigfall. 
Flortda—David L. Yulee,* S. R. Mallory. 


* On the capture of Fernandina, in Florida, by the Fed- 
eral troops, in March, 1862, numerons letters and papers 
were found inthe houses abandoned by the inhabitants, 
among which was the following letter. Its statement of 
facts coincides so accurately with the representations of 
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The subsequent progress of events has served 
to show how accurate was the intelligence, and 
how deliberate was the inception of the plot 
devised against the integrity of the Union and 
the stability of the Government; for the events 
which have marked the progress of secession 
since that time have been but the fulfilment of 
the programme prescribed by this Senatorial 
caucus. The leaders of the disunion movement 
did “‘ assume to themselves the political power 
of the South.” They did control “all political 
and military operations.” Forts, arsenals, and 
custom-houses were seized in obedience to tele- 
graphic orders, (See Forts.) State Conven- 
tions did pass ordinances of immediate and 
separate secession. A Convention of delegates 
from the seceding States was held at Montgom- 
ery in pursuance of the plan proposed, and these 
delegates were arbitrarily appointed by the 
several State Conventions whose members had 
been elected with no reference whatever to any 
such ulterior functions. (See Coneress, Con- 
FEDERATE.) ‘‘Defections from the army and 
navy” were openly rewarded by promotions 
in the ‘‘ Southern service.” 

The principal features in all these proceedings 
in the different States were these: they were 
prompt, conducted in secret sessions, and after- 
wards enforced by the State authorities. The 
people had no calm, deliberate voice in the 
matter. In some instances the authority call- 
ing the State Convention expressly forbid the 


others who are well known, that there can be no doubt of 
its authenticity. 
Wasurnerton, January 7, 1861. 

My prar Sir:—On the other side is a copy of resolutions 
adopted at a consultation of the Senators from the seced- 
ing States, in which Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Florida were peer The idea of 
the mecting was that the States should go out at once and 
provide for the early organization of a Confederate Govern- 
ment, not later than the 15th of February. This time is 
allowed to enable Louisiana and Texas to participate. It 
seemed to be the opinion that if we left here, force, loan, 
and volunteer bills might be passed, which would put Mr. 
Lincoln in immediate condition for hostilities; whereas, by 
remaining in our places until the 15th of March, it is thought 
we can keep the hands of Mr. Buchanan tied, and disable 
the Republicans from effecting any legislation which will 
strengthen the hands of the incoming Administration. 

The resolutions will be sent by the delegation to the 
President of the Convention. I have not been able to find 
Mr. Mallory this morning. Hawkins [the Representative 
from Florida] is in Connecticut. I have, therefore, thought 
it best to send you this copy of the resolutions. 

In haste, yours truly, D. L. YULEE. 

J. 8. FrvneGan, Sovereign Convention. 


Resolved, That in our opinion, each of the Southern 
States should. as soon as may be, secede from the Union. 

Resolved, That provision should be made for a Conven- 
tion to organize a Confederacy of the py States, the 
Convention to meet not later than the 15th of February, at 
the City of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That in view of the hostile legislation that is 
threatened against the seceding States, and which may be 
consummated before the 4th of March, we ask instructions 
whether the delegations are to remain in Congress until 
that date for the purpose of defeating such legislation. 

Resolved, That a Committee be andare hereby appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Davis, Slidell, and Mallory, to carry out 
the objects of this meeting. 

In accordance with these resolutions, the ordinances of 
secession were passed as follows :—Mississippi, January 9th; 
Alabama and Florida, January 11th; Louisiana, January 
26th; Texas, February ist. The Confederate Congress met 
at Montgomery on February 4th, and President Davis was 
inaugurated February 18th. 


assage of an ordinance of secession which 
one be binding, unless it was ratified by the 
people. 
On the 19th of January a committee in the 
Mississippi Legislature reported a series of reso- 
lutions to provide for a Southern Confederacy 
and the establishment of a Provisional Govern- 
ment. On this same day, Gov. Pickens, of 
South Carolina, sent by telegraph the follow- 
ing despatch to the Commissioner, A. B. Jack- 
son, from that State to Mississippi: ‘ Please 
urge Mississippi to send delegates to the Mont- 
gomery meeting of States, at as early a day as 
possible—say 4th February—to form imme- 
diately a strong Provisional Government. It 
is the only thing to prevent war, and let that 
Convention elect immediately a Commander- 
in-Chief for the seceding States,” 
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and Alabama urged the Montgomery Congress, 
and hence, in the Conventions of all the seced- 
ing States, delegates. were appointed to this 
Congress. Among others was Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia, who resigned his position of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States on 
the 10th day of December, 1860. 

So loyal, however, were the people of some 
of the States, and particularly Louisiana, to the 
Union, -that notwithstanding all the steps of 
disunion, they still hoped the end would be 
a reunion. They looked to the fact that the 
border States remained in the Union as an 
assurance that they, through the mediation of 
these States, could be received back after the 
delirium of secession was over. They openly 
declared that if, as people of the Gulf States, 
they could obtain the assurance of a faithful en- 
forcement of the Constitution, in some such form 
as the Crittenden bill suggested, they would co- 
erce the seceders. They said that at that time 
there was in favor of the Union and the clearly 
guaranteed rights of the South under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, a vast majority 
of the people of the Gulf States; and that a 
compromise on such a basis would put down 
all who should exclaim against its provisions. 

These sentiments in favor of reconstruction 
were rebuked in the most decided manner by 
the Georgia State Convention. That body re- 
fused to vote for any person as a member of 
the Confederate Congress, until he had given 
assurance that he would, under no contingency, 
favor reconstruction. It has been stated that 
the authorities of each State aided the efforts 
of the Conventions by enforcing the ordinance 
of secession. These efforts were thoroughly 
done. All the United States property, whether 
forts, arsenals, custom-houses, or light-houses, 
was taken. Not a vestige of the authority of 
the Federal Government was suffered to re- 
main excepting the Post-Office Department. 
On the 4th of February the delegates to the 
Confederate Congress assembled at Montgom- 
ery, in Alabama, (See Ooneress, ConrEDER- 
ATE.) Their first duties consisted in preparing 
a form of organization for themselves and the 
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’ States which they represented. This resulted 
in a Provisional Constitution, to continue in 
operation for one year. Under this Constitu- 
tion, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was elect- 
ed President, and Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, Vice-President. On the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Davis arrived at Montgomery, to be 
inaugurated and to enter upon the duties of his 
office. He was greeted with an ovation, to which 
he.responded in an address reviewing the posi- 
tion of the South. He said: “The time for 
compromise has now passed, and the South is 
determined to maintain her position, and make 
all who oppose her smell Southern powder and 
feel Southern steel if coercion is persisted in. 
He had no doubts as tothe result. He said 
we will maintain our rights and government at 
allhazards. We ask nothing, we want nothing ; 
. we will have no complications. If the other 
States join our Confederation they can freely 
come in on ourterms. Our separation from the 
old Union is now complete. No compromise, 
no reconstruction is now to be entertained.” 

After reaching the Exchange Hotel he again 
addressed the crowd from the balcony as fol- 
lows: “Fellow-citizens and brethren of the 
Confederated States of America—for now we 
are brethren, not in name merely, but in fact— 
men of one flesh, one bone, one interest, one 
purpoee, of identity of domestic institutions— 
we have henceforth, I trust, a prospect of living 
together in peace, with our institutions subject 
to protection, and not to defamation. It may 
be that our career will be ushered in in the 
midst of a storm; it may be that, as this morn- 
ing opened with clouds, rain, and mist, we shall 
have to encounter inconveniences at the begin- 
ning; but, as the sun rose and lifted the mist, 
it dispersed the clouds and left us the pure sun- 
light of heaven. So will progress the Southern 
Confederacy, and carry us safe into the harbor 
of constitutional liberty and political equality. 
We shall fear nothing, because of homogeneity 
at home and nothing abroad to awe us; be- 
cause, if war should come, if we must again 
baptize in blood the principles for which our 
fathers bled in the Revolution, we shall show 
that we are not degenerate sons, but will re- 
deem the pledges they gave, preserve .the 
rights they transmitted to us, and prove that 
Southern valor still shines as bright as in 1776, 
in 1812, and in every other conflict.” 

In concluding his speech, Mr. Davis said: 
“TY thank you, my friends, for the kind mani- 
festations of favor and approbation you ex- 
hibit on this occasion. Throughout my entire 
progress to this city I have received the same 
flattering demonstrations of support. I did not 
regard them as personal to myself, but tendered 
to me as the humble representative of the prin- 
ciples and policy of the Confederate States. I 
will devote to the duties of the high office to 
which I have been called all I have of heart, 
of head, and of hand. If, in the progress of 
events, it shall become necessary that my ser- 
vices be needed in another position—if, to be 
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plain, necessity require that I shall again enter 
the ranks of soldiers—I hope you will welcome 
me there. And now, my friends, again thank- 
ing you for this manifestation of your approba- 
tion, allow me to bid you good night.” 

The inauguration took place at Montgomery, 
on the 18th of February. The hill on which 
the Capitol is situated, was crowded with the 
wealth and beauty, the soldiers and citizens 
from the different States. In the evening the 
city was gorgeously illuminated. The Presi- 
dent held a levee at Estelle Hall—bands of music 
played, fireworks were displayed, and a grand 
and general demonstration was made. (For 
Inaugural Address see Pustic Documents.) 

The cabinet officers of this new Government 
were as follows: Secretary of State, Robert 
Toombs; Secretary of the Treasury, Chas. G. 
Memminger ; Secretary of War, L. Pope Walker. 
Mr. Stephens appeared in Congress and took 
the oath of office and entered upon his duties. 
(See Concress, CONFEDERATE.) 

Several new questions now arose for imme- 
diate decision. All the other States of the 
Union were to the new Confederacy parts of a 
foreign country. Goods from those States 
were required to enter at the custom-houses 
of the Confederacy, and all vessels bound to 
foreign ports received a clearance in the name 
of the Confederate States. 

_ The moaths of the Mississippi River being 
in the State of Louisiana, that State, upon her 
secession from the Union, undertook to collect 
the duties upon the foreign goods imported, and 
to appropriate them to her own use. These 
goods,when destined to ports up the Mississippi 
or Ohio, within the United States, became sub- 
ject to the duties imposed by the tariff of the 
Union. How should this difficulty be adjusted ? 
The Convention of Louisiana passed a resolution 
pledging the faith of the State to preserve the 
navigation of the Mississippi free. But this 
proposition looked to the future, and never 
was of any benefit. The prospect of a close 
shutting up of the mouths of the Mississippi 
to the trade of the Western States, was the 
most alarming and irritating event which could 
be presented to the minds of their citizens. It 
was equally alarming to see that outlet in the 
possession of a foreign power. Even Kentucky 
could not retain her calmness under such an 
anticipation. This was her language: “No 
doubt, when the Cotton States Government 
shall go into full operation, the revenue laws 
of Louisiana, so far as the exaction of duties is 
concerned, will be substituted by the revenue 
laws of that Government, and we greatly fear 
that, unless the favorite old Southern theory of 
free trade shall prevail, the Government will 
exact, as Louisiana now does, duties on goods 
passing up the Mississippi for States out of the 
Southern Confederacy. It is in vain for any 
man to attempt to disguise or conceal the fact 
that, unless the Southern States that have suf- 
fered themselves to be precipitated into revolu- 
tion can be won back, the most dreadful of all 
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national calamities, a bloody and devastatin, 
and desolating war, enlisting the fiercest ne 
most destructive energies of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, is as inevitable as the fulfilment 
of the decrees of God.” 

It was a question in which much interest 
was manifested, after the inauguration of the 
new Government, what its policy would be in 
relation to the Federal Union. It was soon 
indirectly made known in the following lan- 
guage: ‘It will be the policy of the new Goy- 
ernment to preserve the status quo of affairs 
until the 4th of March, when the inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln will enable him to indicate the 
course his Administration will pursue towards 
the Southern Confederacy. The hope is not 
yet entirely relinquished that more rational 
counsels may prevail at Washington, and, that, 
‘making a virtue of necessity,’ the Republicans 
will abandon their idea of coercion, and by a 
peaceful and conciliatory policy endeavor to 
preserve all that their folly has not entirely 
lost to them—commercial relations with the 
South. It is probable that one of the first acts 
of the new Government will be to send a com- 
mission to Washington, to treat for a peaceable 
and equitable arrangement of matters between 
the two Republics—the acknowledgment of our 
independence, the surrender of the forts, a fair 
division of the public property and of the pub- 
lic debt. Until it is known how our commis- 
sioners will be received, and whether the Fed- 
eral Government is willing to treat for the 
- peaceable and equitable adjustment of these 
matters, it would be unwise to take any steps 
that would be likely to precipitate hostilities. 
We should prepare for the worst while we hope 
for the best. As the moral sense of a very 
large portion of the North is on our side, we 
should do nothing rashly to forfeit our just 
claim to the fair judgment of that portion of 
our late confederates, who are blameless for 
the causes which led to the disruption of the 
Union and forced the South to assume her 
present attitude towards the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Military preparations, however, were not 
neglected. The States of the South, like 
those of the North, were, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, destitute of any well-organized mili- 
tary force. Excepting officers of the army and 
navy of the United States, and a few others 
who had survived the Mexican war, military 
experience and knowledge were most defective. 
Munitions of war were also lacking. Never- 
theless the military spirit of the people was of 
the first order. Signs of a new life were seen. 
The powder mills in Pickens district, South 
Carolina, commenced manufacturing some fifty 
kegs a day. A contract for three thousand 
shot and shells for South Carolina was taken 
in Savannah; another for casting cannon-balls 
and grape was taken in Mobile. Recruiting 
for the regular army of Georgia commenced in 
all parts of the State. Small squads of recruits 
from Tennessee were passing to South Caro- 
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lina. One of the delegates of the Confederate 
Congress publicly declared their purpose in 
these words : ‘‘ We intend to put the strongest 
force in the field which can be raised, and the 
President will accept from the States all the 
men that may be tendered. They will be re- 
ceived with their own officers, but the Presi- 
dent must settle all questions of rank and posi- 
tion under the authority of Congress,” 

The plan adopted at this time by Congress, 
for the regular army of the Confederate States 
was that it should consist of 10,488 men, rank 
and file—100 of whom will be of the engineer 
corps; 3,372 of the artillery ; 763 of the cay- 
alry ; 6,296 of the infantry. There will be 111 
companies, 9 colonels, 8 lieutenant-colonels, 21 
majors, 115 captains, 150 first lieutenants, 180 
second lieutenants, 450 sergeants, 450 corpo- 
rals, 8,878 privates, and 222 musicians. The 


pay of a colonel is $2,340 to $2,520, ac-— 


cording to the corps of the service; of a lien- 
tenant-colonel, $2,040 to $2,220; of a major, 
$1,800 to $1,944; of a captain, $1,560 to $1,- 
680; of a first lieutenant, $1,080 to $1,200; 
of a second lieutenant, $960 to $1,080. Ser- 
geants or master-workmen of engineer corps, 
$34 per month ; corporals or overseers, $20; pri- 
vates of first-class, or artificers, $17; do. second- 
class, or laborers and musicians, $13 ; sergeant- 
major of cavalry, $21 per month; first-sergeant, 
$20; sergeant, $17; farriers and blacksmiths, 
$13; privates, $12; in infantry, privates $11. 
Forage, fuel, and quarters additional to pay, 
and ten cents per mile mileage when travelling 
on duty. 

As each State adopted an ordinance of seces- 
sion, large numbers of their citizens who were 
officers of the Federal army and navy, resigned 
their commissions and entered the service of 
the Confederate States. On the 3d of March 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard, one of these officers 
who had thus resigned, was ordered from New 
Orleans, to take the command of the Confeder- 
ate forces at Charleston. 

On the 6th of March Congress passed an act, 
which was approved by President Davis, au- 
thorizing a military force of 100,000 men to be 
raised. 

The principles upon which this new nation, 
now rising up before the world, as its authors 
believed, was to be founded, were very fully 
declared by the second officer of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Stephens, in a speech delivered to 
the citizens of Savannah, Georgia. In the first 
place, the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, with some alterations and addi- 
tions. In those alterations and additions con- 
sisted all the objections that could be enter- 
tained to their previous form of government. 
After stating several changes of minor impor- 
tance, he thus proceeded to explain the great 
and cardinal feature of distinction between the 


Government of the Confederate States and that 


of the United States : 
“The new Constitution has pnt at rest for- 
ever all the agitating questions relating to our 
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peculiar institutions—African slavery as it ex- 
ists among us—the proper status of the negro 
in our form of civilization. This was the im- 
mediate cause of the late rupture and present 
revolution. Jefferson, inshis forecast, had an- 
ticipated this, as the ‘rock upon which the 
old Union would split.’ He was right. What 
was conjecture with him, is now a realized 
fact. But whether he fully comprehended the 
great truth upon which that rock stood and 
stands, may be doubted. The prevailing ideas 
entertained by him and most of the leading 
statesmen at the time of the formation of the 
old Constitution were, that the enslavement of 
the African was in violation of the laws of 
nature; that it was wrong in principle, so- 
cially, morally, and politically. It was an evil 
they knew not well how to deal with; but 
the general opinion of the men of that day was, 
that, somehow or other, in the order of Provi- 
dence, the institution would be evanescent and 
pass away. This idea, though not incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution, was the prevailing 
idea at the time. The Constitution, it is true, 
secured every essential guarantee to the insti- 
tution while it should last, and hence no argu- 
ment can be justly used against the constitu- 
tional guarantees thus secured, because of the 
common: sentiment of the day. Those ideas, 
however, were fundamentally wrong. They 
rested upon the assumption of the equality of 
races. This was an error. It was a sandy 
foundation, and the idea of a Government built 
upon it was wrong—when the ‘storm came 
and the wind blew, it fell.’ 

“Our new Government is founded upon ex- 
actly the opposite ideas; its foundations are 
laid, its corner-stone rests upon the great truth 
that the negro is not equal to the white man; 
that slavery, subordination to the superior race, 
is his natural and moral condition. This, our 
new Government, is the first in the history of 
the world, based upon this great physical, phil- 
osophical, and moral truth. This truth has 
been slow in the process of its development, 
like all other truths in the various departments 
of science. It is so even amongst us. Many 
who hear me, perhaps, can recollect well that 
this truth was not generally admitted, even 
within their day. The errors of the past gen- 
eration still clung to many as late as twenty 
years ago. Those at the North who still cling 
to these errors with a zeal above knowledge, 
we justly denominate fanatics. All fanaticism 
springs from an aberration of the mind; froma 
defect in reasoning. It is a species of insanity. 
One of the most striking characteristics of in- 
sanity, in many instances, is forming correct 
conclusions from fancied or erroneous premises ; 
so with the anti-slavery fanatics: their conclu- 
sions are right if their premises are. They as- 
sume that the negro is equal, and hence con- 
clude that he is entitled to equal privileges and 
rights with the white man. If their premises 
were correct, their conclusions would be logical 


_ and just ; but their premises being wrong, their 
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whole argument fails. I recollect once of hay- 
ing heard a gentleman froin one of the North- 
ern States, of great power and ability, announce 
in the House of Representatives, with imposing 
effect, that we of the South would be compelled, 
ultimately, to yield upon this subject of sla- 
very ; that it was as impossible to war success- 
fully against a principle in politics, as it was 
in physics or mechanics, That the principle 
would ultimately prevail. That we, in main- 
taining slavery as it exists with us, were war- 
ring against a principle—a principle founded 
in nature, the principle of the equality of man, 

he reply I made to him was, that upon his own 
grounds we should succeed, and that he and 
his associates in their crusade against our insti- 
tutions would ultimately fail. The truth an- 
nounced, that it was as impossible to war suc- 
cessfully against a principle in politics as well 
as in physics and mechanics, I admitted, but 
told him that it was he and those acting with 
him who were warring against a principle. 
They were attempting to make things equal 
which the Creator had made unequal. 

“In the conflict thus far, success has been 
on our side, complete throughout the length 
and breadth of the Confederate States. It is 
upon this, as I have stated, our social fabric is 
firmly planted; and I cannot permit myself to 
doubt the ultimate success of a full recognition 
of this principle throughout the civilized and 
enlightened world. 

“As I have stated, the truth of this princi- 
ple may be slow in development, as all truths 
are, and ever have been, in the various branches 
of science. It was so with the principles an- 
nounced by Galileo—it was so with Adam 
Smith and his principles of political economy. 
It was so with Harvey, and his theory of the 
circulation of the blood. It is stated that not 
a single one of the medical profession, living 
at the time of the announcement of the truths 
made by him, admitted them. Now they are 
universally acknowledged. May we not there- 
fore look with confidence to the ultimate uni- 
versal acknowledgment of the truths upon 
which our system rests? It is the first Goy- 
ernment ever instituted upon principles in strict 
conformity to nature, and the ordination of 
Providenee, in furnishing the materials of hu- 
man society. Many Governments have been 
founded upon the principles of certain classes; — 
but the classes thus enslaved, were of the same 
race, and in violation of the laws of nature. 
Our system commits no such violation of na- 
ture’s laws. The negro by nature, or by the 
curse against Canaan, is fitted for that condi- 
tion which he occupies in our system. The 
architect, in the construction of buildings, lays 
the foundation with the proper material—the 
granite—then comes the brick or the marble. 
The substratum of our society is made of the 
material fitted by nature for it, and by expe- 
rience we know that it is the best, not only for the 
superior but for the inferior race, that it should 
be so. It is, indeed, in conformity with the 
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Creator. It is not for us to inquire into the 
wisdom of His ordinances or to question them. 
For His own purposes He has made one race 
to differ from another as He has made ‘one star 
differ from another in glory.’ 

“ The great objects of humanity are best at- 
tained, when conformed to his laws and de- 
crees, in the formation of Governments as well 
as in all things else. Our Confederacy is found- 
ed upon principles in strict conformity with 
these laws. This stone which was rejected by 
the first builders, ‘is become the chief stone of 
the corner’ in our new edifice. 

“T have been asked, what of the future? TI 
has been apprehended by some, that we woul 
have arrayed against us the civilized world. I 
care not who or how many they may be, when 
we stand upon the eternal principles of truth 
we are obliged and must triumph. 

“Thousands of people, who begin to under- 
stand these truths, are not yet completely out 
of the shell; they do not see them in their 
length and breadth. We hear much of the 
civilization and Christianization of the barba- 
rous tribes of Africa. In my judgment, those 
ends will never be obtained but by first teach- 
ing them the lesson taught to Adam, that ‘in 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,’ 
and teaching them to work, and feed, and 
clothe themselves. 

“But to pass on. Some have propounded 
the inquiry, whether it is practicable for us to 
go on with the Confederacy without further 
accessions. Have we the means and ability to 
maintain nationality among the powers of the 
earth? On this point I would barely say, that 
as anxious as we all have been, and are, for the 
Border States, with institutions similar with 
ours, to join us, still we are abundantly able to 
maintain our position, even if they should ulti- 
mately make up their minds not to cast their 
destiny with ours. That they ultimately will 
join us, be compelled to do it, is my confident 
belief; but we can get on very well without 
them, even if they should not. 

“‘ We have all the essential elements of a high 
national career. The idea has been given out 
at the North, and even in the Border States, 
that we are too small and too weak to main- 
tain a separate nationality. This is a great 
mistake, In extent of territory we embrace 
564,000 square miles and upwards. This is 
upwards of 200,000 square miles more than 
was included within the limits*of the original 
thirteen States. It is an area of country more 
than double the territory of France or the Aus- 
trian Empire. France, in round numbers, has 
but 212,000 square miles. Austria, in round 
numbers, has 248,000 square miles. Ours 
is greater than both combined. It is greater 
‘than all France, Spain, Portugal, and Great 
Britain, including England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land together. In population we have upwards 
of 5,000,000, according to the census of 1860; 
this includes white and black. The entire pop- 
ulation, including white and black, of the origi- 
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nal thirteen States, was less than 4,000,000 in 
1790, and still less in 1776, when the independ- 
ence of our fathers was achieved. If they, 
with a less popylation, dared maintain their 
independence against the greatest power on 
earth, shall we have any apprehension of main- 
taining ours now?” 

The population of the seceding States in 1860, 
was as follows: 


: Free 
White. Colored. Slave. 
RAEI 5 hs hoes o cd vies nahai¢e 526,534 2,630 182 
EU MMEAE oo. cones sso cccey 186 137 aribe 
UOTIDD, Sc scecddoaaeseteade T7178 908 61,753 
COOTER <» 5s ose ksns cease ac 591,638 3,459) 462,289 
EOUISENG Vi sisig es cat eeees oias 357,642 18,638: 010 
erage “od sce Cus et advises’ 853,969' 731) 436,696 
North Carolina. .............. 631,48: 80,097| 831,081 
South Carolina.............. 291,623 9,648} 402.541 
Tennessee .... 020.2222 c0cees 826,8' 7,285) 275,784 
ONAS. oboe cess eee teecee eens 421,411 839 80,682 
DAN cece ci Sane oden eek 1,047,613] 57,574) 490,887 


On the 12th of February the Congress as- 
sumed charge of the questions pending between 
the several States of the Confederacy and the 
Government of the United States, relating to 
the occupation of forts, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other public establishments, and directed 
that act to be communicated to the several 
States; and, again, on the 15th of March, they 
recommended the several States to cede the 
forts, arsenals, dockyards, and other public 
establishments within their respective limits, 
to the Confederate States, and in case of such 
cession, authorized and empowered the Presi- 
dent to take charge of this property. It was 
also provided, by an act passed on the 28th of 
February, that the President be authorized and 
directed to assume control of all military oper- 
ations between the Confederate States, or any 
of. them, and powers foreign to them; and he 
was authorized to receive from’ the several 
States the arms and munitions of war acquired 
from the United States, and then in the forts, 
arsenals, and navy yards of said States, and all 
other arms and munitions which they might 
desire to turn over and make chargeable to the 
Confederate Government. 

In response to these ordinances, the State of 
Georgia, on the 20th of March, authorized the 
Confederate States to occupy, use, and hold 
possession of all forts, navy yards, arsenals, 
custom-houses, and other public sites, with 
their appurtenances, within the limits of said 
State, and lately in possession of the United 
States, and to repair, rebuild, and control the 
same at its discretion until the ordinance should 
be repealed by a Convention of the people of 
that State. By another ordinance of the same 
date and authority, the control of all military 
operations in that State having reference to or 
connected with questions between that State, 
or any of the Confederate States, and powers 
foreign to them, was transferred to the charge 
of the Confederate Government. In like man- 
ner, the arms and munitions of war, armed 


vessels and steamers, acquired from the United | 
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States, were transferred to the Confederate 
Government, which thereupon became account- 
able for the same. 
- In like manner South Carolina transferred 
‘the public property seized from the United 
States by her authorities to the Confederate 
‘Government. This was done on the 8th of 
_ ‘Texas transferred the same within her limits 
on the 20th of March. 
Subsequently ArkanBas transferred the ar- 
‘senal at Little Rock, and the site, buildings, 
and appurtenances of the hospital at Napoleon, 
‘subject to certain conditions and stipulations. 
‘The States of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida, and North Carolina pursued the same 
course. Mississippi transferred also the arms 
‘ebtained by purchase before her secession. 
‘These were sufficient to supply ten or eleven 
iments. 
ly in the month of March commissioners 
were sent to England, France, Russia, and Bel- 
ium, to ask the recognition of the Confederate 
tes as a member of the family of nations, 
and to make with each of those powers treaties 
of amity and commerce. These appointments 
were made and the instructions given in pur- 
suance of resolutions adopted at the previous 


~ session of Congress. 


_. Commissioners were also sent to Washing- 


__ ton, who arrived at that city on the 5th of 


were John Forsyth, Martin J. 


Crawford, and A. B, Roman, appointed under a 


_resolution of Congress requesting it, and for 
the purpose of making a settlement of all ques- 
tions of di ment between the Govern- 


‘ _ ment of the United States and that of the Con- 


federate States “upon principles of right, jus- 
tice, equity, and good faith.” Upon the arrival 
-of the commissioners at Washington, an in- 
formal notice was given to the Secretary of 
State, and the explanation of the object of 
their mission was postponed to the 12th of 
March. On that day they addressed Secretary 
Seward, informing him of the purpose of their 
arrival, and stating their wish to make to the 
Government of the United States overtures for 
the opening of negotiations, and assuring that 

vernment that the President, Congress, and 
people of the Confederate States desired a peace- 
ful solution of the questions of disagreement 
between them; and that it was neither their 
interest nor their wish to make any demand 
amie ate pita eae the ae princi- 
ples of justice, nor © any act of injury to 
their late sister States. ia pee 

A memorandum, bearing date March 15th, 
was delivered, as the reply to this communica- 
tion, on the 8th of April, and then upon the re- 


f a quest of the secretary of the commissioners, for 


commissioners desired to place it failed. Official 
intercourse with them was declined by Secre- 
tary Seward. 

Meantime the Government of the Confeder- 
acy was becoming more completely organized. 
All the courts, with the exception of those of 
Mississippi and Texas, had been organized by 
the appointment of marshals and district attor- 
neys, and were prepared for the exercise of 
their functions. The applications for patents 
averaged seventy per month, although the laws 
fully organizing the department had not been 
enacted. Regulations were devised and put in 
execution, respecting the collection of revenue on 


_goods brought by the various railways entering 


the territory of the Confederate States. These 
were carried into effect as early as the 20th of 
March. The Circular of Instructions of Secre- 
tary Memminger, provides for the location of 
“revenue stations” near the frontier of the 
Confederate States. At each station an officer 
was appointed, to act as a “revenue guard,” 
whose duties were of a supervisory nature over 
all merchandise introduced. ‘Revenue de- 
pots” were also established, each having a 
chief officer, with all the powers of collectors 
of the customs over importations by sea at ports 
of entry. The circular thus prescribes the du- 
ties of the officers : 

“ Immediately on the arrival of any railroad 
carriage or train, from any foreign territory 
contiguous to the Confederate States, at any of 
the revenue stations, the conductor or other 
person in charge shall be required to produce 
to the revenue guard at the first station, a mani- 
fest in triplicate of all the goods, wares, or 
merchandise brought into the Confederate 
States on board such railway carriage or trair. 
And it is made the duty of the revenue guard, 
at the revenue station, to board all railway 
trains arriving at said station, from said foreign 
territory, at all hours of the day and night, to 
receive the manifest, and on its presentation to 
see that the goods described therein are placed 
in separate cars from those in which mails or 
passengers are conveyed, and to place on each 
of said freight cars revenue locks of the Con- 
federate States of America. The original mani- 
fest, properly certified, shall be returned to the 
conductor, and a duplicate forwarded, under 
seal, to the revenue officer at the first revenue 
depot to which. the cars are destined by the 
shortest route. 

“On the arrival of the railway train or cars 
at the first revenue depot within the limits of 
the Confederate States, the conductor shall de- 
liver to the chief revenne officer residing there- 
at, the original manifest presented to and en- 
dorsed with the certificate of the revenue guard 
at the station aforesaid, and also deliver to 
the said chief revenue officer all the merchan- 
dise described in said manifest, by either leav- 
ing at said depot all the locked cars containing 
the same, or depositing said goods in a ware- 
house of deposit at said depot, to be provided 
for that purpose, under the regulations now 
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governing bonded warehouses, or as may be 
otherwise provided. On such delivery being 
made and an examination being instituted of 
the train by said revenue officer, he shall, if 
satisfied that all the merchandise has been de- 
livered, furnish to the conductor or other per- 
son in charge of the train, a permit to proceed 
to a further destination. : 

‘The baggage of all passengers passing over 
the railroad routes, on arrival at the revenue 
station or depots, shall be subject to the inspec- 
tion and examination of either the revenue 
guard at such stations, or revenue officer at 
such revenue depots; and any baggage that 
may be intended to be landed at places be- 
tween the revenue stations and first revenue de- 
pots, may be examined by the revenue guard, 
and if containing no agpicles subject to duty, 
shall be landed at the intermediate place 
named, by having a permit, signed by the said 
revenue guard, pasted permanently on the 
trunk, valise, carpet-bag, or other envelope of 
such baggage. 

** Should, however, dutiable articles be found 
in such baggage, the trunk or other package 
containing the same must be placed in the car 
with the merchandise, and under the revenue 
lock as before required, and the fact noticed in 
the manifest. And such baggage shall be de- 
livered, with the other merchandise, to the 
chief revenue officer at the revenue depot, un- 
der the foregoing regulations. 

“Passenger baggage destined for places be- 
yond or more interior than the revenue depot, 
must be examined by the chief revenue officer 
at said revenue depot; and if they are found 
not to contain any merchandise subject to duty, 
may pass to their destination by having a per- 
mit, signed by the chief revenue officer, pasted 
thereon. Should, however, such baggage con- 
tain dutiable merchandise, the trunks or other 
package in which said baggage is contained, 
shall be deposited at said revenue depot.” 

The civil list passed by Congress, at its first 
session, placed the amount of appropriations 
for this class of objects within very moderate 
bounds. The items of the act were of the fol- 
lowing proportions for each department of the 
Government : 

“ Legislative, $55,740; Executive, $33,050; 
Department of State, $44,200; Treasury De- 
partment, $70,800 ; War Department, $59,000; 
Navy Department, $17,300; Post-Office De- 
partment, $44,900; Judiciary, $63,200; Mint 
and Independent Treasury, $80,000; Foreign 
Tntercourse, $100,000 ; Light-houses, $150,000 ; 
‘Expenses of Collecting Revenue, $545,000; 
Executive Mansion, $5,000; Miscellaneous, 
$200,000; Total, $1,468,190.” 

This does not embrace the aggregate for 
general purposes. A single bill appropriates 
$1,323,767, for the equipment and support of 
three thousand troops for twelve months. Other 
bills appropriated for general purposes equally 
large amounts, but the gigantic expenditures 
which were at hand, were not then contem- 
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plated. Affairs were, however, rapidly approach- 
ing acrisis. The curtain was about to be raised, 
which would exhibit in all their magnitude and 
dreadful reality the consequences which seces- 
sion was about to bring upon the Confederate 
States. 

The Commissioners to Washington were re- 
fused an audience. The United States Gov- 
ernment had prepared to send supplies to the 
handful of troops besieged in Fort Sumter. 
Notice of this intentioh was given to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, and if the Confederate 
Government was in earnest in what had been 
done, the hour had come when the sword must 
be drawn. Its determination was soon taken, 
and its action quickly followed. 

On the 8th of April, the following telegraphic 
correspondence commenced between the Sec- 
retary of War for the Confederate States and 
the Commander of the Confederate forces at 
Charleston harbor : 

Cuar.eston, April 8th. 
L. P. Waiker, Secretary of War: 

An authorized messenger from President Lincoln 
just informed Governor Pickens and myself that en, 
visions will be sent to Fort Sumter peaceably, or other- 
wise by force. G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


Montcomery, 10th, 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Charleston : 

If you have no doubt of the authorized character of 
the agent who communicated to you the intention of 
the Washington Government to supply Fort Sumier 
by force, you will at once demand its evacuation ; and 
if this is refused, proceed in such a manner as you may 
determine, to reduce it. Answer. 

L. P. WALKER, Secretary of War. 
CHARLESTON, April 10, 
of War: 
e made to-morrow at twelve 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
Monteomery, April 10. 
General Beauregard, Charleston : : 

Unless there are especial reasons connected with 
your own condition, it is considered proper that you 
should make the demand at an early hour. 

L. P. WALKER, Secretary of War. 


L. P. Walker, Seer 
The demand will 
o’clock. 


CHARLESTON, April 10, 
of War: 
for twelve o’clock. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


Cuar eston, April 11, 1861. 
To Hon. L. P. Walker: 
The demand was sent at 2 p. m., and until 6 was 
allowed for the answer. G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
Monteomery, April 11, 1861. 
General Beauregard, Charleston : 
Telegraph the reply of Major Anderson. 
L. P. WALKER. 


L. P. Walker, Secretary 
The reasons are speci 


Curarteston, Aprii 11, 1861. 
To Hon. L. P. Walker : 

Major Anderson replies: “I have the honor to ac- 
Imowledge the receipt of your communication demand- 
ing the evacuation of this fort, and to say in reply 
thereto that it is a demand with which I regret that 
my sense of honor and of my obligation to my Govern- 
ment prevent my compliance.” He adds, verbally, 
“T will await the first shot, and, if you do not batter 
us to pieces, we will be starved out in a few days.” 

G. T. BEAUREGARD, 


——— 
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Monteomery, April 11, 1861. 


To General Beauregard : 

Do not desire needlessly to bombard Fort Sumter. 
If Major Anderson will state the time at which, as in- 
dicated by himself, he will evacuate, and agree that, in 
the mean time, he will not use his guns ust us un- 
less ours should be employed against Fort Sumter, 

‘ou are authorized thus to avoid the effusion of blood. 
If this or its agree Bes pelea ounce bons a as 

our judgment decides to e most practicable. 
your} L. p. WALKER. 


—— 


Crarieston, April 12, 1861. 


I write to-day: 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


~ CHARLESTON, April 12, 1861. 
To Hon. L. P. Walker: 
We opened fire at 4.30. 


To Hon. L. P. Walker: 
, He would not consent. 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


The fire opened at 4.30 a. m. on the 12th of 
April on Fort Sumter, resulted in compelling 
the commander of the fort to surrender. (See 
Sumter.) On the evening of the same day, 
when the people of Montgomery, Alabama, 
were rejoicing in the prospect that Fort Sum- 
ter would fall, the following telegraphic de- 

was sent forth from that city to all parts 
of the United States: 

“Montcomery, Fripay, Aprit 12, 1861.—An 
immense crowd serenaded President Davis and 
Secretary Walker, at the Exchange Hotel, to- 

ight. 
me The former is not well, and did not ap- 
pear. Secretary Walker appeared and declined 
to make a speech, but in a few words of elec- 


trical eloquence told the news from Fort Sum- 


ter, declaring, in conclusion, that before many 
hours the flag of the Confederacy would float 
over that fortress. 

“No man, he said, could tell where the war 
this day commenced would end, but he would 
prophesy that the flag which now flaunts the 

ze here would float over the dome of the 
old Capitol at Washington before the first of 
May. Let them try Southern chivalry and test 
the extent of Southern resources, and it might 
float eventually over Faneuil Hall itself.” 

On the 15th of April, immediately after the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, President Lincoln 
issued his message, calling forth the militia of 
the several States of the Union to the aggregate 
number of seventy-five thousand. This was 
immediately after an act of hostility had been 
committed under the authority of the Confed- 
erate Government, and forty days after an act 
had passed the Confederate Congress author- 
izing a force of one hundred thousand men to 
be raised. 

Who commenced hostilities, is a question 
which must be considered as decided. ‘The 
war this day commenced,” says the Secretary 
of War of the Confederate States. ‘“‘ We opened 
fire at 4.30 a. m.,” says General Beauregard, in 
his despatch to the Secretary of War of the 
Confederate States, dated April 12th. Hostili- 
ties were commenced by order of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States. For this act 
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President Davis felt it to be necessary to pre- 
sent to the world some grounds of justification. 
This he attempted to do in his message to the 
Confederate Congress, dated April 29th. In 
that document he states that commissioners 
from the Confederate States arrived in Wash- 
ington on the 15th of March, authorized in a 
peaceful manner to adjust all questions between 
the two Governments. He states their com- 
munication addressed to Secretary Seward on 
the 12th of March, and proceeds thus: 

“To this communication no formal reply 
was received until the 8th of April. During 
the interval, the commissioners had consented 
to waive all questions of form, with the firm 
resolve to avoid war if possible. They went 
so far even as to hold, during that long period, 
unofficial intercourse through an intermediary, 
whose high position and character inspired the 
hope. of success, and through whom constant 
assurances were received from the Government 
of the United States of its peaceful intentions—. 
of its determination to evacuate Fort Sumter, 
and further, that no measure would be intro- 
duced changing the existing status prejudicial 
to the Confederate States; that in the event of 
any change in regard to Fort Pickens, notice 
would be given to the commissioners. 

“The crooked paths of diplomacy can scarce- 
ly furnish an example so wanting in courtesy, 
in candor, in directness, as was the course of 
the United States Government towards our 
commissioners in Washington. For proof of 
this I refer to the annexed documents, taken 
in connection with further facts, which I now 
proceed to relate: 

“Early in April the attention of the whole 
country was attracted to extraordinary prepa- 
rations for an extensive military and naval ex- 
pedition in New York and other Northern 
ports. These preparations commenced in 
secrecy, for an expedition whose destination 
was concealed, and only became known when 
nearly completed ; and on the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
of April, transports and vessels of war with 
troops, munitions, and military supplies, sailed 
from northern ports, bound southward. 

“Alarmed by so extraordinary a demonstra- 
tion, the commissioners requested the delivery of 
an answer to their official communication of the 
12th of March, and the reply dated on the 15th 
of the previous month, from which it appears 
that during the whole interval, whilst the com- 
missioners were receiving assurances calculated 
to inspire hope of the success of their mission, 
the Secretary of State and the President of the 
United States had already determined to hold 
no intercourse with them whatever—to refuse 
even to listen to any proposals they had to 
make, and had profited by the delay created by * 
their own assurances, in order to prepare 
secretly the means for effective hostile op- 
erations. 

“ That these assurances were given has been 
virtually confessed by the Government of the 
United States, by its act of sending a messenger 
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to Charleston to give notice of its purpose to 
use force if opposed in its intention of supply- 
ing Fort Sumter. 

“No more striking proof of the absence of 
good faith in the conduct of the Government 
of the United States towards the Confederacy 
can be required, than is contained in the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied this notice. 

‘According to the usual course of navigation, 
the vessels composing the expedition, and de- 
signed for the relief of Fort Sumter, might be 
looked for in Charleston harbor on the 9th 
of April. Yet our commissioners in Washing- 
ton were detained under assurances that notice 
should be given of any military movement. The 
notice was not addressed to them, but a mes- 
senger was sent to Charleston to give notice to 
the Governor of South Carolina, and the notice 
was so given at alate hour on the 8th of April, 
the eve of the very day on which the fleet might 
be expected to arrive. 

“That this maneuvre failed in its purpose, 
was not the fault of those who controlled it, A 
heavy tempest delayed the arrival of the ex- 
pedition, and gave time to the commander of 
our forces at Charleston to ask and receive in- 
structions of the Government. Even then, 
under all the provocation incident to the con- 
temptuous refusal to listen to our commis- 
sioners, and the treacherous course of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, I was sincerely 
anxious to avoid the effusion of blood, and 
directed a proposal to be made to the com- 
mander of Fort Sumter, who had avowed him- 
self to be nearly out of provisions, that we 
would abstain from directing our fire at Fort 
Sumter if he would promise to not open fire on 
our forces unless first attacked. This proposal was 
refused. The conclusion was, that the design of 
the United States was to place the besieging force 
at Charleston between the simultaneous fire of 
the fleet and fort. The fort should, of course, 
be at once reduced. This order was executed 
by General Beauregard with skill and success.” 

Subsequently, atthe session of the Confeder- 
ate Congress held in July, President Davis sent 
a message to that body in which he referred 
to his message of the 29th of April, in which 
he says: 

“T referred to the course of conduct of the 
Government of the United States towards the 
commissioners of this Government, sent to 
Washington for the purpose of effecting, if pos- 
sible, a peaceful adjustment of the pending dif- 
ficulties between the two Governments. Bias 
made allusion to ‘an intermediary, whose high 
position and character inspired the hope of suc- 
cess ;’ but I was not then at liberty to make 
my communication on this subject as specific 
as was desirable for a full comprehension of the 
whole subject. 

“Tt is now, however, in my power to place 
before you other papers, which I herewith ad- 
dress to you. From them you will perceive 
that the intermediary referred to was the Hon. 
John A, Campbell, a Judge of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, who made earnest 
effort to promote the successful issue of the 
mission entrusted to our Commissioners, and 
by whom I was kept advised, in confidential 
communications, of the measures taken by him 
to secure so desirable a result. It is due to 
you, to him, and to history, that a narration of 
the occurrences with which he was connected, 
should be known.” 

He also states that he was prompted to call 
the Congress together, in extraordinary session, 
on April 29th, “not by reason of the declara- 
tions contained in the proclamation of President 
Lincoln of the 15th of April. My proclamation 
conyoking you was issued on the 12th of April, 
and was prompted by the declaration of hostile 
purposes contained in the message sent by 
President Lincoln to the Governor of South 
Carolina, on the 8th of April.” 

The documents referred to in this message of 
President Davis consist of two letters of Judge 
Campbell to Secretary Seward, and one to 
President Davis, as follows: 


Wasarneton Ciry, April 13, 1861. 

Sir: On the 15th of March ultimo I left with gucge 
Crawford, one of the commissioners of the Confede 
States, a note in writing to the effect following: 

“T feel entire confidence that Fort Sumter will be 
evacuated in the next five days. And this measure is 
felt as imposing great responsibility on the Admi 
tration. 

“T feel entire confidence that no measure changing 
the existing status prejudicially to the Southern Con- 
federate States, is at present contemplated. 

“TJ feel an entire confidence that an immediate de- 
mand for an answer to the communication of the 
commissioners will be productive of evil and not of 
good. I do not believe that it ought at this time to be 
pressed.” ‘ 

The substance of this statement I communicated to 
you the same-evening by letter. Five days elapsed 
and I called with a telegram from General Beauregard 
to the effect that Sumter was not evacuated, but that 
Major Anderson was at work making repairs. 

The next day, after conversing with you, I commn- 
nicated to Judge Crawford, in writing, that the failure 
to evacuate Sumter was not the result of bad faith, but 
was attributable to causes consistent with the intention 
to fulfil the engagement, and that, as regarded Pickens, 
I should have notice of any design to alter the existing 
status there. Mr. Justice Nelson was present at these 
conversations, three in number, and I submitted to 
him each of my written communications to Judge 
Crawford, and informed Judge ©. that they had his 
Judge Nelson’s) sanction. I gave you, on the 22d of 
ane, a substantial copy of the statement I had made 
on the 15th. 

The 80th of March arrived, and at that time a tele- 

am came from Governor Pickens inquiring concern- 
ing Colonel Lamon, whose visit to Charleston he sup- 
posed had a connection with the proposed evacuation 
of Fort Sumter. I left that with you, and was to have 
an answer the following Monday, (1st of April.) On 
the 1st of April I received from you the statenient in 
writing: “ r am satisfied the Government will not un- 
dertake to supply Fort Sumter without giving notice 
to Governor P.” The words “I am satisfied” were 
for me to use as expressive of confidence in the re- 
mainder of the declaration. 

The proposition as originally prepared was, “‘ The 
President may desire to supply Sumter, but will not 
do so,” &c., and your verbal explanation was that you 
did not believe any such attempt would be made, and 
that there was no design to reinforce Sumter. 

There was a departure here from the pledges of the 


from Sumter was. 
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ious month, but, with the verbal lanation, I 
Tid not consider it a matter then to cetuelain of. I 
Seply stated to you that I had that assurance pre- 


On ihe 7th of April I addressed you a letter on the 
subject of the alarm that the preparations by the Gov- 
ernment had created, and asked you if the assurances 
I had given were well or ill-founded. In respect to 
Sumter your reply was, “Faith as to Sumter, full 

t—wait and see.” In the morning’s paper I 
“ An authorized messenger from President Lincoln in- 
formed Governor Pickens and General Beauregard that 
provisions will be sent to Fort Sumter—peaceably, or 
otherwise by force.” This was the Sth of April, at 
Charleston, the day followin assurance, and 
is the evidence of the full faith I was invited to wait 
for and see. In the same paper, I read that inter- 
ted despatches disclosed fact that Mr. Fox, 
wie og Mepe allowed to visit Major saberson, ze the 
that his purpose was specific, employed his op- 
portunity to eva e pes for supplying the fort by 
orce, and that this plan had been adopted by the 
Washington Government, and was in process of exe- 
cution. My recollection of the date of Mr. Fox’s visit 
carries it te a day in March. I learn he is a near con- 
nection of a member of the Cabinet. My connection 
with the commissioners and yourself was superin- 
duced by 2 conversation with Justice Nelson. He in- 
formed me of your strong disposition in favor of peace, 
and that you were 0 with a demand of the 
commissioners of the Confederate States for a reply to 
their first letter, and that you desired to avoid it if 
possible at that time. 


' [ told him I might perhaps be of some service in . 


arranging the difficulty. .I came to your office entirely 
at his request and without the knowledge of either 
of the commissioners. Your depression was obvious 
to both Judge Nelson and my: I was gratified at 
the character of the counsels you were desirous of pur- 
suing, and much impressed with your observation that 
acivil war might be prevented by the success of my 
mediati ou a letter of Mr. Weed to show 
nsible the withdrawal of troops 
portion of my communication 
to Judge Crawford on the 15th March was founded 
upon these remarks, and the pledge.to evacuate Sum- 
ter is less forcible than the words you employed. 
These words were: Before this letter reaches you (a 
roposed letter by me to President Davis) Sumter will 
ve been evacuated. 1 
_ The commissioners who received those communica- 
tions conclude they have been abused and overreached. 
The Montgomery Government hold the same opinion. 
commissioners have supposed that my communi- 
cations were with you, and upon the hypothesis were 
mab to arraign you before the country in connec- 
with the President. I placed a peremptory pro- 


how irksome and res’ 


hibition upon this as being cont to the term of m 
Seaaiebientions with ther. I tiledig “f 


ged myself to them 
to communicate information upon what I considered 
as the best authority, and they were to confide in the 
ability of myself, aided by Judge Nelson, to determine 
upon the credibility of my informant. 

I think no d man who will read over what I 
have Sasa vert “meet for a a what is 
going on umter, i at the equivo- 
cating conduct of the sAdeniutabestion, as aeeea 
and interpreted in connection with these promises, is 
the proximate cause of the calami' 


I have a 
the 8th of April of General , and of the 
10th of April of General Walker, the of War, 


there has been systematic duplicity practised on them 
through me. It is under an impressive sense of the 
weight of this responsibility that I submit to you these 
things for your SS er es 

res 


JO A. CAMPBELL, | 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, U.S. 
Hon: Wu. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


- nearly 
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DESPATCHES. 
Cuar.eston, April 8, 1861. 
To L. P. Walker, § of War: 

An authorized me rom President Lincoln just 
informed Governor Pickens and myself that provisions 
will be sent to Fort Sumter peaceably, or otherwise by 
force. G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

Monrtcomery, April 10, 1861. 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard : 

If you have no doubt as to the authorized character 
of the nt who communicated to you the intention 
of the Washington Government to supply Fort Sumter 
by force, you will at once demand its evacuation, and 
if this is re » proceed in such manner as you may 
determine to reduce it. L. P. WALKER. 


Wasntixeton, April 20, 1861. 

Siz: I enclose you a letter, corresponding very 
with one I addressed to you one wee ago, 

(13th April,) to which I have not had any reply. e 
letter is rye) one of a ae in reference to facts 
concerning which, I think, I am entitled to an expla. 
nation. I have not adopted any opinion in reference 
to them which may not be modified by explanation ; 
nor have I aaicined: in that letter, nor do I in this, any 
conclusion of my own unfavorable to your aoe ey in 
the whole transaction. All that I have said and mean 
to say is, that an explanation is due from you to my- 
self. I will not say what I shall do in case this request 
is not complied with, but I am justified in saying 
that I shall feel at liberty to place these letters before 
any person who is entitled to ask an explanation of 


myself. Very respectfully, 
cf TORN A. CAMPBELL, 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, U.S. 
Hon. Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 
No reply has been made to this letter. 
April 24, 1 
Monteomery, (ALA.,) May T, 1861. 
Sir: I submit to you two letters that were addressed 
by me to Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary of State of the 
nited States, that contain an explanation of the na- 
ture and result of an intervention by me in the inter- 
course of the commissioners of the Confederate States 
with that officer. I considered that I could perform 
no duty in which the entire American people, whether 
of the Federal Union or of the Confederate States, 
were more interested than that of promoting the coun- 
sels and the policy that had for their object the preser- 
vation of . This motive dictated my interven- 
tion. Besides the interview referred to in these letters, 
I informed the Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States, (not being able to see the feevery:) 
on the 11th of April ultimo, of the existence of a tele- 
gram of that date from General Beauregard to the 
commissioners, in which he informed the commis- 
sioners that he had demanded the evacuation of Sum- 
ter, and if refused he would proceed to reduce it. On 
the same day I had been told that President Lincoln 
had said that none of the vessels sent to Charleston 
were war vessels, and that force was not to be used in 
the attempt to supply the fort. I had no means of 
testing the accuracy of this information, but offered 
that, if the information was accurate, I would send a 
telegram to the authorities at Charleston, and it might 
prevent the disastrous consequences of a collision at 
that fort between the opposing forces. It was the last 
effort that I would make to avert the calamities of war. 
The Assistant Secretary promised to give the matter 
attention, but I had no other intercourse with him or 
any other person on the wes he nor have I had any 
mere the letters submitted to you. 
respectfully, JOHN A. CAMPBELL. 
Gen. Davis, President of the Confederate States. 


The last letter of the commissioners to Sec- 
retary Seward was dated April ,9th, in which 
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the commissioners say: “On the 1st of April 
they were again informed that there might be 
an attempt to supply Fort Sumter with pro- 
visions, but that Governor Pickens should have 
previous notice of this attempt. There was no 
suggestion of any reinforcements.” (See Unrrep 
STaTEs.) 

In his Message to Congress in July, Presi- 
ent Lincoln thus describes his actions relative 
to the relief of Fort Sumter : 

“On the 5th of March, {the present incum- 
bent’s first full day in office,) a letter of Major 
Anderson, commanding at Fort Sumter, written 
on the 28th of February, and received at the 
War Department on the 4th of March, was, by 
that department, placed in his hands. This 
letter expressed the professional opinion of the 
writer, that reénforcements could not be thrown 
into that fort within the time for his relief, ren- 
dered necessary by the limited supply of pro- 
visions, and with a view of holding possession 
of the same, with a force of less than twenty 
thousand good and well-disciplined men. This 
opinion was concurred in by all the officers of 
his command, and their memoranda on the sub- 
ject, were made enclosures of Major Ander- 
son’s letter. The whole was immediately laid 
before Lieutenant-General Scott, who at once 
concurred with Major Anderson in opinion. 
On reflection, however, he took full time, con- 
sulting with other officers, both of the army 
and navy, and, at the end of four days, came 
reluctantly, but decidedly, to the same conclu- 
sion as before. He also stated at the same 
time that no sufficient foree was then at the 
control of the Government, or could be raised 
and brought to the ground within the time 
when the provisions in the fort would be ex- 
hausted. In a purely military point of view, 
this reduced the duty of the Administration in 
the case, to the mere matter of getting the gar- 
rison safely out of the fort. 

“Tt was believed, however, that to so aban- 
don that position, under the circumstances, 
would be utterly ruinous; that the necessity 
under which it was to be done, would not be 
fully understood; that by many, it would be 
construed as a part of a voluntary policy; that 
at home, it would discourage the friends of the 
Union, embolden its adversaries, and go far to 
insure to the Jatter a recognition abroad; that, 
in fact, it would be our national destruction 
consummated. This could not be allowed. 
Starvation was not yet upon the garrison; and 
ere it would be reached, Fort Pickens might be 
reénforced. This last would be a clear indica- 
tion of policy, and would better enable the 
country to accept the evacuation of Fort Sum- 
ter, as a military necessity. An order was at 
once directed to be sent for the landing of the 
troops from the steamship Brooklyn, into Fort 
Pickens. This order could not go by land, but 
must take the longer and slower route by sea. 
The first return news from the order was re- 
ceived just one week before the fall of Fort 
Sumter. The news itself was, that the officer 
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commanding the Sabine, to which vessel the 
troops had been transferred from the Brooklyn, 
acting upon some gwasi armistice of the late 
Administration, (and of the existence of which 
the present Administration, up to the time the 
order was despatched, had only too vague and 
uncertain rumors to fix attention,) had refused 
to land the troops. To now reénforce Fort 
Pickens, before a crisis would be reached at 
Fort Sumter, was impossible—rendered so by 
the near exhaustion of provisions in the latter- 
named fort. In precaution against such a con- 
juncture, the Government had, a few days before, 
commenced preparing an expedition, as well 
adapted as might be, to relieve Fort Sumter, 
which expedition was intended to be ultimately 
used, or not, according to cireamstanees. The 
strongest anticipated case for using it was now 
presented ; and it was resolved to send it for- 
ward. As had been intended, in this contin- 
gency, it was also resolved to notify the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina that he might expect 
an attempt would be made to provision the 
fort; and that, if the attempt should not be re- 
sisted, there would be no effort to throw in 
men, arms, or ammunition, without further no- 
tice, or in case of an attack upon the fort. This 
notice was accordingly given; whereupon the 
fort was attacked, and bombarded to its fall, 
without even awaiting the arrival of the pro- 
visioning expedition.” 

On the 8th of April General Beauregard 
sent a despatch by telegraph to Secretary 
Walker, that a notice had that day been given 
to Governor Pickens and himself, “that pro- 
visions will be sent to Fort Sumter, peaceably or 
otherwise by force.” Such are the facts. Ifthe 
garrison of Fort Sumter had received no sup- 
plies, they must have abandoned it in a few 
days. If they had received supplies of pro- 
visions merely, they would have been fully as 
unable to have defended the fort at a future 
day, as they proved to have been when it was 
attacked. if Fort Sumter had been reénforced 
with men and provisions, it had no power of 
aggression, but its final capture by the Confed- 
erate Government would have been more diffi- 
cult and distant. President Davis, however, 
says: “The conclusion was, that the design of 
the United States was to place the besieging 
force at Charleston between the simultaneous 
fire of the fleet and the fort.” 

There were some other facts which occurred 
at this time of sufficient importance to excite 
the inquiry whether the capture of Fort Sum- 
ter was not a political necessity with the Con- 
federate Government. 

The Convention of the State of Virginia was 
in session at this time, but manifested no dispo- 
sition to adopt an ordinance of secession, or to 
join the Confederate States, The bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter begun at 4.30 o’clock on 
the morning of the 12th of April. At 10 o’clock 
on the same day the following despatch was 
sent by telegraph to the President of the State 
Convention : 
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} Montéomery, April 12—10 A. =. 
-President Joun Truer, State Convention : 

a am authorized by Hon. L. P. Walker, Secretary 

of War, C. 8S. A., to send you the peste esr pemrige 

and explanatory note, preceding the bom ent of 


Fort Sumter, for publication. 
Your son, JOHN TYLER, Jr. 
(Mr. Tyler was a clerk in the War Department of 
the Confederate States. } 


The despatches consisted of copies of the tel- 
egraphic correspondence between Gener. u- 
and the Secretary of War of the Con- 
federate States, to be found on a previous page. 
On the evening of the day previous to the 
attack on the fort, ex-Congressman Pryor of 
Virginia, in a speech to the citizens of Charles- 
ton, made the following declarations: 

“ As sure as to-morrow’s sun will rise upon 
us, just so sure will Old Virginia be a member 
of this Southern Confederation. (Applause.) 

“ And I will tell you, gentlemen, what will 
put her in the Southern Confederation in less 
than an hour by Shrewsbury clock. Strike a 
blow! (Tremendous applause.) 

“T do not mean to say any thing for effect 
upon military operations. I am but a poor 
civilian, who never set a squadron in the field— 

**Nor the division of a battle note 
More than a spinster:* 
but I was speaking with respect to the po- 
litical effects of revolution. The very moment 
that blood is shed, Old Virginia will make com- 
mon cause with her sisters of the South. It is 
impossible she should do otherwise. (Ap- 


“Tn conclusion, accept my word for it, the 
moment the conflict begins, Old Virginia will 
dispute with South Carolina the precedence in 
this great combat.” j 

Meanwhile an unquenchable military spirit 
was aroused in the Confederate States by the 
events of a few days. They determined to be 
fully prepared for the coming struggle, and de- 
ancl that they would “meet the Northern 
forces with full confidence in the justice of their 
eause.” At this time they had a large num- 
ber of troops in the field, chiefly at Charleston 
and Pensacola. The requisition for fifteen hun- 
dred troops from Mississippi was answered by 
more than three thousand volunteers, and heavy 
bonuses were offered for many places of those 
accepted. On the 17th, two days later than 
the proclamation of President Lincoln, one was 
also issued by President Davis, offering let- 
ters of marque to all persons who might desire 
by service in private armed vessels to aid the 
segmamees The proclamation was as fol- 

ows: 

Whereas Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 


States, has by proclamation announced the intention 
of invading the Confede with an armed force for 
pu of capturing its fortresses, and thereby 


subverting its peters dence and subjecting the free 
people thereof to the ‘dominion of a forei wer ; 
and whereas it has thus become the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to repel the threatened invasion and defend 
the rights and liberties of the people by all the means 
which the laws of nations and usages of civilized war- 
fare place at its disposal : 
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Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, do issue this my proc- 
lamation, inviting all those who may desire by service 
in private armed vessels on the high seas to aid this 
Government in resisting so wanton and wicked an ag- 
gression, to make application for commissions or letters 
of marque and reprisal, to be issued under the seal of 
these Confederate States; and I do further notify all 
persons applying for letters of marque to make a state- 
ment in writing, giving the name and suitable descrip- 
tion of the character, tonnage, and force of the vessel, 
name of the place of residence of each owner concerned 
therein, and the intended number of crew, and to sign 
such statement, and deliver the same to the 
of State or collector of the port of entry of these Con- 
federate States, to be by him transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State; and I do further notify all applicants 
aforesaid, before any commission or letter of marque 
is issued to any vessel or the owner or the owners 
thereof and the commander for the time being, they 
will be required to give bond to the Confederate States, 
with at least two responsible sureties not interested in 
such vessel, in the penal sum of five thousand dollars, 
or if such vessel be provided with more than one hun- 
dred and fifty men, then in the penal sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, with the condition that the owners, 
officers, and crew who shall be employed on board 
such commissioned vessel shall observe the laws of 
these Confederate States and the instructions given 
them for the regulation of their conduct that shall 
satisfy all dam done contrary to the tenor thereof 
by such vessel during her commission, and deliver up 
the same when revoked by the President of the Con- 
federate States; and I do further specially enjoin on 
all persons holding offices, civil and military, under 
the authority of the Confederate States, that they be 
vigilant and zealous in the discharge of the duties in- 
cident thereto; and I do, moreover, exhort the oat 
people of these Confederate States, as they love their 
country, as sag the blessings of free govern- 
ment, as they feel the wrongs of the past those 
now threatened in an vated form by those whose 
enmity is more iatipiacatie because unprovoked, they 
exert themselves in preserving order, in promoting 
concord, in maintaining the authority and efficacy of the 
laws, and in supporting and invigorating all the meas- 
ures which may be adopted for a common defence, 
and by which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
we may hope for a speedy, just, and honorable e. 

In witness whereof, I have set my hand and have 

caused the seal of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica to be attached this seventeenth day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Rozert Toomss, Secretary of State. 


The following is a copy of the form in which 
these letters of marque were issued : 


Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States 
of America, to all who shall see these presents, greet- 
ing: Know i$ that, by virtue of the power vested in 
me by law, I have commissioned, and do hereby com- 
mission, have authorized and do authorize the schoon- 
er or vessel called the , (more particularly de- 
scribed in the schedule herewith annexed, ) —————_ 
is commander, to act as a private armed vessel in 
the service of the Confederate States, on the high 
seas, against the United States of America, their ships, 
vessels, s, and effects, and those of their citizens, 
during the pendency of the war now existing between 
the said Confederate States and the said United States; 
this commission to continue in force until revoked by 
the President of the Confederate States for the time 


being. 
Given under my hand and the seal of the Confed- 
ontgomery, this — day of ——, 


erate States, at 
A. D. 1861. 
By the President : JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
R. Toomss, Secretary of State. 
All privateers which sailed under one of 
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these letters of marque were required to obey 
‘the following instructions : 


1. The tenor of your commission, under the act of 
Congress entitled ‘An act recognizing the existence 
of war between the United States and the Confederate 
' States, and concerning letters of marque, prizes, and 

rize goods,” a copy of which is hereto annexed, will 
ee kept constantly in your view. The high seas re- 
ferred to in your commission you will understand gen- 
erally to refer to the low-water mark, but with the 
exception of the space within one league, or three 
miles, from the shore of countries at peace with the 
United States and the Confederate States. You will 
nevertheless execute your commission within that dis- 
tance of the shore of the nation at war with the United 
States, and even on the waters within the jurisdiction 
of such nation, if permitted to do so. 

2. You are to pay the strictest regard to the rights 
of neutral powers and the usages of civilized nations, 
and in all your proceedings towards neutral vessels 
you are to give them as little molestation or interrup- 
tion as will consist with the right of ascertaining their 
neutral character, and of detaining and bringing them 
in for regular adjudication in the proper cases. You 
are particularly to dvoid even the appearance of using 
force or seduction with the view to deprive such ves- 
sels of their crews or the passengers, other than per- 
sons in the military service of the enemy. 

3. Towards enemy’s vessels and their crews you are 
to proceed, in exercising the rights of war, with all 
the justice and’ humanity which characterize this 
Government and its citizens. 

4. The master, and one or more of, the principal 
persons belonging to the captured vessels, are to be 
sent, as soon after the capture as may be, to the judge 
or judges of the proper court in the Confederate 
States, to be examined upon oath touching the interest 
or property of the captured vessel and her lading, and 
at the same time are to be delivered to the eer or 
judges all papers, charter parties, bills of lading, let- 
ters, and other documents and writings found on 
board; and the said papers to be proved by the 
affidavit of the commander of the captured vessel, or 


some other person present at the capture, to be pro- ° 


duced as they were received, without fraud, addition, 
subtraction, or embezzlement. 

5. Property, even of the enemy, is exempt from 
seizure on neutral vessels, unless it be contraband of 
war. If goods contraband of war are found on any 
neutral vessel, and the commander thereof shall offer 
to deliver them up, the offer shall be accepted, and the 
vessel left at liberty to pursue its voyage, unless the 
quantity of contraband goods shall be greater than 
can be conveniently received on board your vessel, in 
which case the neutral vessel may be carried into port, 
for the delivery of the contraband goods. 

The following articles are declared by this Govern- 
tent contraband of war, as well as all others that are 
so declared by the laws of nations, viz.: All arms and 
implements serving for the purpose of war by land or 
sea, such as cannons, mortars, guns, muskets, rifles, 
pistols, petards, bombs, nades, balls, shot, shell, 
pikes, swords, bayonets, javelins, lances, horse fur- 
niture, holsters, belts, and generally all other imple- 
mentsof war. Also, timber for ship-building, pitch, tar, 
rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp, cordage, and gen- 
erally whatever may serve directly to the equipment 
of vessels, ies iron and planks only excepted. 

Neutral vessels conveying enemies’ despatches or 
military persons in the service of the enemy forfeit 
their neutral character, and are liable to capture and 
condemnation. But this rule does not apply to neutral 
vessels bearing despatches from the public ministers 
or ambassadors of the enemy ronidinas in neutral 
countries. 

By the command of the President of the Confeder- 
ate States. ROBERT TOOMBS, 

Secretary of State. 


The passage of the ordinance of secession by 
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the State Convention of Virginia on the 18th 
of April, was received throughout the Con- 
federate States with unbounded joy. In all the 
principal cities bells were rung, salutes of a 
hundred guns were fired, and other exciting 
demonstrations made. The war spirit now 
stirred up was unparalleled. Men and money 
were lavishly offered, and hundreds of battalions 
and regiments of volunteers began to form, some 
openly, and some secretly, to be prepared to 
meet the North. 

The refusal of the Governors of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas, to furnish the quota of troops required 
under the proclamation of President Lincoln, af- 
forded much gratification to the authorities and 
people of the Confederate States, Virginia 
and North Carolina were regarded as sure to 
join the Confederate States with their whole 
military strength. The course of Kentucky 
was considered as somewhat doubtful, and an 
early effort was therefore made to secure her 
codperation, For this purpose the Governor 
was addressed by the Secretary of War as 
follows: 

Mo . 3 
Hon. B. Magorrin: TIS AST 

Sir: Your patriotic response to the requisition of the 
President of the United States for troops to coerce the 
Confederate States justifies the belief that your people 
are prepared to unite with us in repelling the common 
enemy of the South. Virginia needs our aid. I there- 
fore request you to furnish one Feeioens of infantry, 
without delay, to rendezvous at Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
— _It must consist of ten companies of not less 
than sixty-four men each. * * * * Staff officers 
are appointed by the President. They will be muster- 
ed into the service of the Confederate States at 
Harper’s Ferry, but transportation and subsistence 
will be provided from the points of departure. They 
will furnish their own uniforms. By communicating, 
arms and ammunition will be sent to Harper’s Ferry, 
or to such points as you may designate. i ena and 
say whether you will agile, with this request, and 
when. L. P. WALKER, 

Sec. of War of the Confederate States. 


The military force of the Confederate States 
now in the field was 35,000 men. Of this 
number there were at Charleston, Pensacola, 
Forts Morgan, Jackson, St. Philip, and Pulaski 
19,000 men. The remainder were on the route 
to Virginia, to wit, 16,000. The Navy Depart- 
ment had become organized, and commenced 
by the purchase of the steamers Sumter and 
McRea, which were fitted out at New Orleans. 
At the same time contracts were made in that 
city with two different establishments for the 
casting of ordnance—cannon, shot, and shell 
—with the view to encourage the manufacture 
of these articles. 

The loan of five millions of dollars author- 
ized by Congress had now not only all been 
taken, but aa excess of three millions had also 
been subscribed. The entire subscription was, 


however, accepted, amounting to eight millions 


of dollars. 

The question now presented before the Con- 
federate Government for their decision, related 
to the course to be pursued in the war. Should 
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it be an offensive war or conducted only for 

ce, and to prevent an invasion of the 

Southern States? What should be the plan? 

The more radical and extreme portion of the 

Southern people clamored for an attack upon 

Washington at once. The Secretary of War 

had said on the eve of the attack on Fort Sumter 

that “the flag which now flaunts the breeze here 
would float over the dome of the old Capitol at 

Washington before the 1st of May.” Others said : 
“the desire for taking Washington increases every 
hour, and all things seem tending to this con- 
summation.” ‘“ Nothing is more probable than 

“that President Davis will soon march an army 
through North Carolina and Virginia to Wash- 
ington.” “From mountain tops and valleys to 
the shores of the sea there is one wild shont of 
fierce resolve to capture Washington City at all 
and every human hazard.” 

President Davis, in his message on the 29th 
of April, although giving no decisive informa- 
tion upon the purposes of the Government, 
manifested a disposition to pursue a defensive 
policy. He said: “We protest solemnly, in 
the face of mankind, that we desire peace at 
any sacrifice, save that of honor.” “ In inde- 
pendence we seek no conquest, no aggrandize- 
ment, no cession of any kind from the States 
with which we have lately confederated. All 
we ask isto be let alone—that those who never 
held power over us should not now attempt 
our subjugation by arms. This we will, we 
must resist, to the direst extremity.” “The 
moment that this gieepcn is abandon- 
ed, the sword will drop from our grasp, and 
we shall be ready to enter into treaties of amity 
and commerce, that cannot but be mutually 
beneficial.” 

On the night of the 30th of April, on his re- 
turn from Richmond, where the terms were ar- 

under which Virginia joined the Con- 
federate States, the Vice-President, Mr. Ste- 
phens, addressed an audience at Atlanta, Ga, 
as follows: 

. “Whatis to take place before the end, I know 
not. A threatening war is upon us, made by 
those who have no regard for right. We fight 
for our homes, our fathers and mothers, our 
wives, brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters, 
and neighbors; they for money. The hirelings 
and mercenaries of the North are all hand to 
hand against you. 

“ As I told you when I addressed yon a few 
days ago, Lincoln may bring his seventy-five 
thousand soldiers against us; but seven times 
seventy-five thousand men can never conquer 
us. We have now Maryland and Virginia, and 
all the Border States with us. We have ten 
millions of people with us, heart and hand, to 
defend us to the death. We can call ont a 
million of people, if need be; and when they 
are cut down, we can call out another, and still 
another, until the last man of the South finds a 
bloody grave, rather than submit to their foul 
dict&tion. But a triumphant victory, and in- 
dependence with an unparalleled career of 
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glory, prosperity, ana progress await us in the 
fature. God is on our side, and who shall be 
against us? None but His omnipotent hand can 
defeat us in this struggle. - 

“ A general opinion prevails that Washington 
City is soon to be attacked. On this subject I 
can only say, our object is peace. We wish no 

ions on any one’s rights, and will make 
none. But if Maryland secedes, the District of 
Columbia will fall to her by reversionary right 
—the same as Sumter to South Carolina, Pa- 
laski to Georgia, and Pickens to Florida, 
When we have the right, we will demand the 
surrender of Washington, just as we did in 
the other cases, and will enforce our demands 
at every hazard and at whatever cost. And 
here let me say that our policy and conduct 
from the first have been right, and shall be to 
the last. I glory in this consciousness of our 
rectitude. 

“Tt may be that ‘whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad’ But for Lincoln’s 
wicked and foolish war proclamation, the Bor- 
der States—some of them at least, would still 
have lingered in the hope thatethe Administra- 
tion and its designs were not so basely treach- 
erous as that.document has shown them to be. 
Tennessee and other States would have lingered 
for some time. Now, all the slave States are 
casting in their lot with us, and linking their 
destinies with ours. We might afford to thank 
Lincoln a little for showing his hand. It may 
be that soon the Confederate flag with fifteen 
stars will be hoisted upon the dome of the 
ancient Capitol. If so, God’s will be done, is 
my prayer. Let us do nothing that is wrong. 
Let us commit our cause into His hand—per- 
form our whole duty, and trust in Him for the 
crowning results. 

“T have many things I would like to say to 
you, but my strength will not admit, even if it 
were i for your encouragement—but 
itis not. I find that yon are fully upto the 
music, that you thoroughly comprehend our 
condition, and are resolved to do your whole 
duty. I find our people everywhere are alive 
to their interests and their duty in this crisis. 
Such a degree of popular enthusiasm was never 
before seen in this country.” 

The plan of the war was evidently decided 
by circumstances beyond the control of the 
Government. Commencing as an organized 
Confederacy on the 22d of February, on the 
12th of April Fort Sumter was attacked, and 
the Confederacy launched into a gigantic war. 
An agricultural people entering upon a war of 
invasion within three months after their organ- 
ization as a nation, and against a commercial 
and manufacturing people, superior in numbers 
and general intelligence, is an event as yet un- 
known in history. Peace was the only source 
of life to th® Confederate States—at least a 
peace of such length of time as would allow of 
concentration and national organization. The 
movement to send supplies to Fort Sumter was 
followed by the attack on that fort, and sub- 
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sequently by the union of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Arkansas to the Confeder- 
acy. Thus stood the South at war against the 
North. Should the South make the war one 
of invasion? She had nothing to clothe, equip, 
or move an army with, unless it had been 
bought abroad, and imported within her ter- 
ritory. How could the Confederacy undertake 
a war of invasion, destitute of all facilities for 
a strong and sustained effort? These facts de- 
cided the character of the war on the part of 
the Confederacy. On the other hand the 
United States, composed of a commercial and 
manufacturing people, with every facility to 
raise and equip an army, and possessing the 
army and navy of the nation when undivided, 
was unable to commence a movement of in- 
vasion with success until months had passed 
away. Howmuch less could such a movement 
be made by mere agricultural States? The 
character of the war on the part of the Con- 
federacy was thus decided by circumstances. 
The true position of affairs was early seen by 
President Davis. ‘All we ask is to be let 
alone,” are the words in his message to Con- 
gress. The attack upon Washington urged by 
many juvenile minds in the Confederacy was 

-inpracticable from the outset. Itserved, how- 
ever, to gratify a kind of contemptuous spirit 
which prompted its utterance, and to rouse the 
United States to the utmost activity and energy 
for its defence. The war therefore necessarily 
became a defensive one on the part of the Con- 
federacy. 

The leaders of secession in the Southern 
States who foresaw where their proceeding 
would end, had flattered themselves that when 
the war came they should derive advantage 
from numerous auxiliaries. They believed the 
demand for cotton in England and France 
would put a speedy end to any blockade the 
United States might attempt. They believed the 
great democratic party of the North would 
stand aloof from the Government in its attempt 
to. repossess the forts and arsenals. They be- 
lieved that the prowess of the North had de- 
generated, and that it would prove an inefficient 
foe. They saw, when it was too late, that 
England and France were bound by every prin- 
ciple of honor to respect an efficient blockade, 
which the navy andthe commercial marine of the 
United States could establish. They now found 
the North united as one man in support of the 
Union, and were soon to bring to a test the 

‘ energy of her prowess, 

A proclamation was immediately issued by 
President Davis after the capture of Fort Sum- 
ter, calling a meeting of the Confederate Con- 
gress at Montgomery on the 29th of April. On 
that day this body assembled, and the Presi- 
dent’s message was delivered. (See Pustio 
Documents.) It recommended @uch measures 
as were necessary to conduct a vigorous de- 
fensive war. The course to be pursued by the 
Confederate Government was soon fixed. The 
acquisition of Virginia made her a portion of 


the Confederacy, and in assuming the obliga- 
tions she became entitled to the protection of 
the Government. The instructions of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the collectors of rey- 
enue on the 12th of May were in these words: 

“Virginia is now one of the Confederate 
States. Of course no duties are to be collected 
on imports from thence. Suspend collections 
of duties from North Carolina and Tennessee.” 

On the 21st of May Congress adjourned to 
meet in Richmond, Virginia, on the 20th of 
July. The reasons for this change of capital 
are given by the President of Congress, Howell 


Cobb, in a speech at Atlanta, Ga., on the 22d, 


of May. He also states the future intentions 
of the Government relative to the war: 

“T presume that a curiosity to know what 
we have been doing in the Congress recently 
assembled at Montgomery, has induced you to 
to make this call upon me. 

““We have made all the necessary arrange- 
ments to meet the present crisis. Last night 
we adjourned to meet in Richmond on the 20th 
of July. I will tell you why we did this. The 
‘Old Dominion,’ as you know, has at last 
shaken off the bonds of Lincoln, and joined 
her noble Southern sisters. Her soil is to be 
the battle-ground, and her streams are to be 
dyed with Southern blood. We felt that her 
cause was our cause, and that if she fell we 
wanted to die by her. We have sent our sol- 
diers on to the posts of danger, and we wanted 
to be there to aid and counsel our brave ‘ boys.’ 
In the progress of the war further legislation 
may be necessary, and we will be there, that 
when the hour of danger comes, we may lay 
aside the robes of legislation, buckle on the ar- 
mor of the soldier, and do battle beside the 
brave ones who have volunteered for the de- 
fence of our beloved South. 

“The people are coming up gallantly to the 
work. When the call was made for twelve- 
months volunteers,thousands were offered ; but 
when it was changed to the full term of the war, 
the numbers increased! The anxiety among our 
citizens is not as to who shall go to the wars, 
but who shall stay at home? No man in the 
whole Confederate States—the gray-haired sire 
down to the beardless youth—in whose veins 
was one drop of Southern blood, feared to 
plant his foot upon Virginia’s soil, and die fight- 
ing for our rights. 

“But we not only need soldiers, we must have 
treasure to carry on the war. Private contri- 
butions have been offered to a vast amount. I 
will mention an instance which occurred on the 
Mississippi a few days ago. An aged man— 
whose gray hairs and tottering limbs forbade 
his entering the ranks, and whose children of 
the first and second generations were in the 
ranks of his country’s defenders—was asked 
how much he would give to carry on the war, 
The spirit.of the old man rose up in him— 
‘Tell them,’ he said, ‘that my yearly crop of 
1,000 bales of cotton they may have. Only give 
me enough to sustain me, and let the balance 
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go to my country!’ Offers of this sort come 
pouring in upon the Government from all parts 
of the country. 

“But the Government does not require con- 
tributions from individuals ; she has the means 
within herself of sustaining this war. No do- 
nations are necessary, except for the equipment 
of your own volunteers, and those you can and 
will provide for. But I tell you what you may 
do. Those of you who raise large crops of cot- 
ton, when your cotton is ready for market, give 
it to your Government at its market value, re- 
ceive in return its bonds, and let it sell your 

roduce to Europe for the specie to sustain our 
feave ‘boys’ in Virginia. This was agreed on 
at Montgomery, and we promised to throw out 
the suggestion, that the people might think about 
it. I raise some cotton, and every thing above 
my necessary expenses my Government shall 
have. When this was proposed in Congress, a 
gentleman from Mississippi rose up and said 
that he did not raise cotton; it was his misfor- 
tune not to be able to help his country in that 
manner. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I will go home and 
canvass my section, and every man that I meet, 
who raises cotton, sugat, and rice, I will per- 
suade him to sell it to his Government.’ ” 

On the next evening the Vice-President, Mr. 
Stephens, being at Atlanta, also made an ad- 
dress, in which the plan of the Government is 
more fully unfolded: 

“The time for speech-making has passed. 
The people have heard all that can be said. The 
time for prompt, vigorous, and decisive action 
is upon us, and we must do our duty. Upon 
the surface affairs appear to be quiet, andI can 
give you no satisfaction as to their real con- 
dition. It is true that threats of an attack on 
Pensacola have been made, but it is uncertain 
whether any attack will be made. As you 
know, an attack was made at Sewall’s Point, 
near Norfoik, but the vessel making it was re- 
pulsed and disabled. But the general opinion 
and indications are that the first demonstration 
will be at Harper’s Ferry, and that there, where 
John Brown ina ted his work of slaughter, 
will be fought a fierce and bloody battle. As 
for myself, I believe that there the war will be- 
gin, and that the first boom of cannon that 
breaks upon our ears will come from that point. 
But let it begin where it will, and be as bloody 
and prolonged as it may, we are prepared for 
the issue! 

“Some think there will be no war; as to that 
I know not. But whatever others wanted, the 
object of the Confederate Government is peace. 
Come peace or war, however, it is determined 
to maintain our position at every hazard and at 


every cost, and to drive back the myrmidons of 


Abolitionism. 

““We prefer and desire peace if we can have 
it; but if we cannot, we must meet the issue 
forced upon us. We must meet Lincoln and 
his myrmidons on their own ground, and on 
their own terms—on constitutional principles. 

“So far our progress has been all that we 
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could expect. A Government has been organ- 
ized, executive departments and offices sup- 
plied, all needful laws passed, and all necessary — 
arr: ments made to meet any contingency. 
At the head of our Government is President 
Davis, who led the Mississippi Rifles at Buena 
Vista, and whose flag never yet trailed in the 
dust. This noble and true son of the South 
goes to Richmond to take command in person 
of our soldiers there, and to lead them upon the 
battle-field against all the military power and 
the talent they can summon—even to their 
veteran chieftain, Gen. Scott himself. Whether 
brought to a bloody conflict or not, we are pre- 
pared. Our people everywhere are full of en- 
thusiasm, and strong in their determination 
never to submit to the rule of Lincoln.” 

The views of President Davis, expressed in 
his message to Congress on the 29th of April, 
were repeated in a letter to commissioners from 
Maryland. The Legislature of that State had 
appointed commissioners to visit Montgomery, 
and suggest to the Confederate Government 
the cessation of the hostilities now impending, 
until the meeting of Congress at Washington in 
July, in order that the Congress might, if pos- 
sible, arrange for an adjustment of the existing 
troubles by means of negotiations rather than - 
the sword. Similar commissioners were sent 
to Washington. The reply was dated May 
25th, at Montgomery : 

“The Government of the Confederate States 
is at a loss how to reply without a repetition 
of the language it has used on every possible 
occasion that has presented itself since the 
establishment of its independence. 

“Tn deference to the State of Maryland, how- 
ever, it again asserts, in the most emphatic 
terms, that its sincere and earnest desire is for 
peace, and that while the Government would 
readily entertain any proposition from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, tending to a 
peaceful solution of the present difficulties, the 
recent attempts of this Government to enter 
into negotiations with that of the United States 
were attended with results which forbid any re-. 
newal of proposals from it to that Government. 

“Tf any further assurance of the desire of 
this Government for peace were necessary, it 
would be sufficient to observe, that being form- 
ed of a confederation of sovereign States, each 
acting and deciding for itself, the right of 
every other sovereign State to assume self- 
action and self-government is necessarily ac- 
knowledged. 

“Hence conquests of other States are wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
and subversive of the very organization of this 
Government. Its policy cannot but be peace— 
peace with all nations and people.” 

The Confederate Congress, in compliance 
with the call of the President, assembled at 
Montgomery on the 29th of April. During its 
adjournment the Constitution, framed for the 
establishment of a permanent Government of 
the Confederate States, had been ratified by the 
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regular Conventions of each of the States, to 
which it had been referred. This was the first 
confirmation which the Government had re- 
ceived. It came only from the State Con- 
ventions, and its extent was to approve of the 
existence of the Provisional Constitution and 
Provisional Government, which were to remain 
in force for one year, then to be supplanted 
by a regular Constitution and officers duly 
elected under it. 

At this session measures were taken to place 
the finances of the Confederacy upon such a 
basis as would enable it to meet the great 
struggle at hand. Treasury notes were adopted 
as a means of circulation. The first issue 
authorized was made payable at the expiration 
of twelve months. But at this session the time 
of payment was extended until six months after 
the close of the war. This currency drove all 
other out of circulation, and became the only 
medium of exchange in some of the Confederate 
States. The discount on these notes for specie 
was variable during the year, but often at thirty 
per cent., and even more. To give the stamp 
of value, and attract confidence to the financial 
movements of the Government, it was neces- 
sary to secure to it a substantial income. The 
» revenue from imports under a stringent block- 
ade could not be calculated upon, and probably 
would not equal the expenses of collection. 
Direct taxes, if laid, could not be collected in 
any amount sufficient to strengthen the credit 
of the Government. The deposits in all the 
banks of the Confederate States on the 20th of 
March amounted to $75,000,000. A people 
devoted to agriculture without the accumula- 
tions of commerce have no resources but the 
products of the land. Rich as the Southern 
States may be when their crops of cotton, rice, 
and tobacco are gathered and ready for mar- 
ket, yet without a market these crops are of no 
value. <A strict blockade annihilated their 
market, and destroyed any immediate value 
these crops otherwise would have. Nothing 
but credit remained, and to improve it a plan 
was devised by Congress which proposed to 
make cotton a basis of security. The plan was 
that the planters should subscribe for the use 
of the Government a certain sum of, money 
out of the proceeds of a certain number of bales 
of cotton when sold. The planter was to re- 
tain the cotton in his custody, and have the ex- 
elusive right of declaring when he would sell 
it and at what price it should be sold. By this 
plan the Government would get nothing at 
once, and there was room for many contingen- 
cies whether it would ever get any thing. The 
planter might become bankrupt and his cotton 
be seized by creditors, or it might be surrep- 
titiqusly disposed of. The Government received 
nothing but an order on the commission agent 
who might conduct the sale, to pay the Gov- 
ernment the amount subscribed from the pro- 
ceeds of sale, whenever he should receive the 
cotton and effect its sale. In consequence of 
the events of the last year there was not only 
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no sale for the cotton, but it was kept from the 
seaboard cities to prevent its falling into the 
hands of their enemies. On the 20th of July 


‘the subscriptions to the cotton loan merely, 


exceeded fifty millions of dollars. Other ar- 
ticles were afterwards included, and President 
Davis speaks of the plan in these words: 
**Scarcely an article required for the consump- 
tion of our army is provided otherwise than by 
subscription to the produce loan so happily de- 
vised by the wisdom of Congress.” This plan, 
although it failed to produce money for the 
Government, served to supply it liberally with 
such articles as were necessary for the con- 
sumption of the army. In each district or 
county proper individuals were appointed to 
solicit subscriptions. The instructions given 
to them by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Memminger, were as follows: 

“Sir: The Congress of the Confederate 
States, at its last session, passed an act author- 
izing the issue of bonds for the proceeds of the 
sale of raw produce and manufactured articles. 

“Tt has been deemed advisable, in carrying 
out this law, to circulate in advance lists for 
subscription, in which every planter can indi- 
cate the portion of his crop which he is dis- 
posed to lend for the support of the Govern- 
ment. It is proposed that no disturbance shall 
be made of the usual arrangements of each 
planter for selling his crop, but that he shall 
simply indicate the portion he is willing’ to 
subscribe, the time and place of delivery, and 
the factor in whose hands it is placed for sale ; 
and shall order the factor to exchange the pro- 
ceeds of sale of the subscribed portion for Con- 
federate bonds, bearing eight per cent. interest. 
Several of these lists are herewith sent you, 
and you are requested to act as commissioner 
in bringing the same to the attention of the 
people of your district or county. You will 
use your discretion as to the best mode of 
bringing the matter forward ; but it is suggested 
that it would be desirable to use any public 
occasion, and to induce as many gentlemen as 
you can to make individual applications to their 
fellow-citizens. As soon as you shall have pro- 
cured as many signatures as you can to any 
one list, you will please forward it to this De- 
partment. To provide against loss of any list, it 
is desirable that they should be signed in dupli- 
cate, and forwarded by different mails.” 

It remains to be seen what the fruits of this 
measure will be,.so far as relates to placing in 
the hands of the Government actual resources, 
with which to pay its debts or to provide such 
munitions of war as can be obtained only with 
funds of value in foreign markets. The large 
amount of cotton and tobacco subscribed, are 
of no value unless they can reach a market out- 
side of the Confederate States. The Confed- 
erate Congress subsequently recommended that 
all these articles should be burned as the Fed- 
eral armies approach. The object of this rec- 
ommendation was to prevent the seizure and 
sale of these articles by the Federal Government. 
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Farther, as a State is recovered or brought un- 
der the control of the Federal arms, like Flori- 
da and Tennessee, there will be no opportunity 
to convert the subscriptions to the advantage 
of the Confederate Government, however fa- 
vorably disposed the subscribers might con- 
tinue. The ultimate loss of the amount sub- 
scribed must be complete, if the Federal arms 
are successful, 

The views of the Government itself, on the 
character of this loan, were very fully explained 
by Vice-President Stephens, in an address to 
the cotton-planters at Augusta, Ga., on the 11th 
of July: 

_ “J am here to-day to diseuss before you the 
fifty million loan, but I am frank to tell you it 
may be one hundred millions, and I think it 
probably will be. The proposition that the 
Government makes is not to tax the people. 
The object of a wise and good Government is 
to make the burdens fall as light upon the peo- 
ple as possible to meet every exigency. The 
proposition the Government makes, therefore, 
is to take a loan in produce. In the grain- 
growing sections, the members of Congress so- 
licit the loan in grain, army subsistence, meat, 
corn, wheat, and flour. We are not a grain- 
wing country. Our supply is cotton. I ad- 
you, therefore, solely on the subject of 
cotton. 
_ “The object is to get along with as little tax 
as possible; but, my countrymen, do not sup- 
the Government will not tax you if neces- 
sary; for I tell you the Government does not 
intend to be subjugated ; and if we do not raise 
the money by loans, if the people do not con- 
tribute, I tell you we intend to have the money, 
and taxation will be resorted to, if nothing else 
will raise it. Every life and dollar in the coun- 
try will be demanded, rather than you and 
every one of us shall be overrun by the enemy. 
On that you may count. The Government, 
while it desires to carry on the war, establish 
your independence, and maintain the Govern- 
ment, at the same time wishes to do it in such 
a@ way as not to cripple industry ; and while 
our men are in the field fighting the battles of 
their country, their brethren at home are dis- 
charging an equal duty, so that no serious det- 
riment to public property will be sustained ; 
and we have the element to do this that no 
other people in the world have. 

“ Now, then, if four millions of bales of cot- 
ton are made, upon an average price they will 
bring two hundred millions of dollars. If the 
cotton-planter will but lend, not give—lend to 


the Government the proceeds of but one-half, 


that will be one hundred millions of dollars, 
double what the Government wants, or did 
want when we adjourned—quite enough to 
keep two hundred thousand men in the field— 
the balance you can use as you please. - 

“T now will read to you, just at this part of 
my address, the proposition upon which I shall 
make some comments, for I wish every gentle- 
man to understand it. It is not asking a dona- 
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tion ; the Government simply wishes to control 
the proceeds of your cotton. The Government 
proposes to give you a bond bearing eight per 
cent. interest, paying the interest semi-annually. 
It is not a gift or donation, but simply your 
surplus cotton, as muchas you can spare. This 
is the proposition : 

“We, the subscribers, to contribute to 
the defence of the Confederate States that por- . 
tion of our crop set down to our respective 
names; the same to be placed in warehouse 
or in the hand of our factors, and sold on or be- 
fore the —— next.’ 

“‘ Fix the day of sale as soon as you please; 
the 1st of January, the 1st of February, or the 
ist of March, if you please; though I am aware 
the Government wishes you to sel it as soon 
as convenient; but let each planter consult his 
interest, and in the mean while consult the 
market. But to proceed : 

*** And our net proceeds of sale we direct to 
be paid over to the Treasurer of the Confeder- 
ate States, for bonds for the same amount, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest.’ 

“ There is the whole of it. The eotton-plant- 
er directs his cotton to be sent into the hands 
of his factor or his commission merchant. He 
only tells the Government in the subscription - 
the portion he can lend. He directs it to be 
sold, and the proceeds to be invested in Con- 
federate bonds. I understand that a committee 
will be appointed before this meeting adjourns, 
to canvass this county. Every planter, there- 
fore, of Richmond County, will be waited upon 
and afforded an opportunity to subscribe. I 
wish, therefore, to say to that committee, and 
everybody, subscribe. I prefer your putting 
down first, your name; second, the number of 
bales; and I prefer you putting down the pro- 
portion of your crop. I want, especially, the 
number of bales, but would like also to know 
the proportion it bears to your crop. Let 
everybody, therefore, put down a portion of 
their crop, if it be two bales, or fifty bales, or 
one hundred bales, or five hundred bales. 

““Tnguiries have been made of me, and I take 
this opportunity to answer them: ‘ Whether 
these bonds will circulate as money—will they 
pay debts?’ On this point I wish no mistake. ~ 
They are not intended as currency; they are 
unfitted to answer the purpose of circulation. 
The bonds are larger than this paper, (a let- 
ter sheet.) The obligation is on the upper part 
of it, and the whole of the lower part is divided 
into forty squares or checks. In each one of 
these checks the interest is counted for each six 
months, orfortwenty years. Thechecks are call- 
ed coupons, and all the party holding them has 
to do is every six months to clip off the lower 
coupon, send it to the Treasury, and get his in- 
terest. The bond is not suitable to carry in 
your pocket-book and use. It would wear out. 
It is intended to represent a fixed capital or 
permanent investment—just so much as you 
can spare from your cotton crop. That is all. 
Instead of putting your surplus in lands, ne- 
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groes, houses, furniture, useless extravagance, 
or luxuries, just put it in Confederate bonds. 

“But while I said it was not intended to 
circulate or to pay debts, I have not the least 
doubt that anybody who will sell his crop en- 
tire for bonds, will find no difficulty in getting 
the money for them, for they draw interest, 
and are better than money ; and any man hold- 
ing a note, will give it up and take a bond, for 
anote draws but seven per cent., and this draws 
eight. I have no doubt that all minors’ and 
trust property will soon be invested in it. The 
entire amount of private funds in the State of 
Georgia, on private loans, I suppose is ten or 
twenty millions of dollars, at seven per cent. 
All that amount will immediately find its way 
into these bonds; and hence a planter who sells 
his entire crop, and needs money, can get it 
from the money-lenders on these bonds. 

“ T have been frequently asked if these bonds 
were good. Well, 1 want to be equally frank 
upon that point. If we succeed, if we establish 
our independence, if we are not overridden, if 
we are not subjugated, I feel no hesitancy in 
telling you it is the best Government stock in 
the world that I know of. It is eight per cent. 
interest; and if we succeed in a short time, in 
a few years, if not more than one hundred mill- 
ions or two hundred millions are issued, I have 
but little doubt they will command a consider- 
able premium. The old United States stock 
(six per cent. bonds) five years ago commanded 
fifteen and sixteen per cent., and went as high 
as twenty per cent. Take the Central Rail- 
road. The stock of that company commands 
fifteen per cent. premium now. These bonds 
pay eight per cent. semi-annually; therefore, 
if there is a short war, these bonds very soon 
will command fifteen or twenty per cent. But 
candor also compels me to state that if Lincoln 
overruns us—if we are subjugated, these bonds 
will not be worth a single dime, and nothing 
else you have will be worth any thing. If we 
are overrun, they will be worth just as much 
as any thing else you have, and nothing else 
you have got will be worth any thing. So that 
is the whole of it.” 

To push forward the measure, a convention 
of cotton-planters was held at Atlanta, at which 
resolutions were passed expressing their willing- 
ness to aid the Government with the entire 
cotton crop, if the same should be needed for 
its use, and recommending to the planters to 
invest at least one-half of the proceeds of their 
entire crops in the eight per cent. bonds of the 
Confederate States, and to capitalists and others 
having money to lend, that they invest in like 
manner in these bonds. They also recom- 
mended to Congress to authorize the issue of 
Treasury notes of denominations suited for 
circulation as currency, for an amount equal 
to the exigencies of the Government, such 
notes to be paid out as money in payment 
of all Government dues, and made receivable 
for all taxes and duties, and convertible into 
eight per cent. bonds of the Confederate 
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States at the pleasure of the holder, Oon- 
gress, at its session at Richmond, in July, au- 
thorized the issue of one hundred millions of 
Treasury notes, and laid a direct tax, estimated 
to produce about fifteen millions of dollars, 
The Government thus had at its control for 
financial purposes, a loan of fifteen millions, 
authorized in February, duties on imports, 
which yielded nothing worthy of consideration, 
the authorized issue of Treasury notes to the 
amount of one hundred millions, the direct 
tax of fifteen millions assumed by the States, 
and the loans on produce, of which cotton was 
calculated to be the chief. The cotton would 
not yield any thing until sold. These were the 
authorized resources previous to November, 
1861, to carry on a war, requiring the equip- 
ment, and transportation, and maintenance of 
an army of three hundred thousand men. 
There was one source of help to the Confeder- 
ate Government which has not been mentioned. 
The States undertook to raise, and equip, and 
pay, to a certain extent, the troops of each. 
For this purpose the Legislatures authorized 
loans, amounting from five hundred thousand 
to two millions of dollars. With several of 
them the prospect of borrowing on this author- 
ized loan was hopeless. Arkansas authorized 
her loan to be made available by issuing notes 
of five dollars and upwards in amount. These 
were paid to her soldiers and others, and de- 
preciated until, as‘one of the former observed, 
‘a, hatful was required to obtain a dollar in 
specie.” Tennessee authorized an almost un- 
limited expansion by her bank, until its paper 
depreciated like Arkansas State notes. In Vir- 
ginia, military officers of State troops took from 
the people whatever their forces required, and 
gave a certificate of indebtedness upon the State 
of Virginia. These measures strengthened the 
Confederate Government for a period, by re- 
ducing the demands upon it, but they rendered 
more certain its ultimate bankruptcy. They 
enfeebled the resources of the people, upon 
which all Governments must rely. Upon the 
people the operation was most disastrous. Spe- 
cie disappeared. Paper money was issued by 
a multitude of corporations and cities. It de- 
preciated thirty per cent. compared with specie. 
Nearly double in amount was now required to 
purchase food, clothing, and other necessary 
articles. Apart from the influence of the block- 
ade in reducing the supply of such as were of 
foreign manufacture, charges of extortion were 
raised against dealers, and public meetings were 
held to denounce them, which were composed 
of citizens who were ignorant that the source of 
all the evil consisted in the worthless currency. 
The Governor of Tennessee sent a message to 
the Legislature, relative to the extortions intro- 
duced “ by those who had at heart their own in- 
terests more than the good of their fellow-mortals 
and of the country.” The subject was acted 
upon by the Legislature. The Governor of Ala- 
bama, in a message to the Legislature, denounced 
the speculation that had commenced in articles 
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of first necessity. The Governors of Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, requested the atten- 
tion of their respective Legislatures to this sub- 
ject of complaint. It was urged at Richmond 
that the Confederate Government should make 
it treason, and punishable by death, for any 
one to ask or receive a percentage for exchang- 
ing one sort of money for another, whether it 
was specie for paper, or one sort of paper for 
another; that every State in the Confederacy 
shoald receive at par any paper money lawfully 
issued by any corporation or individual within 
its jurisdiction ; that the “ public funds and se- 
curities *» should be used to redeem any paper 
money in the Confederacy; and that every 


-bank in the Confederacy should be forced’ to 


redeem the bills of every other bank. Those 
must be fearful evils from which an escape is 
sought by such means. 

The following is a copy of one of the Treas- 
ury Notes of the Government : 


[2] 
sSix months after the RAT, ratification 
‘of a treaty of peace DERATE . between 
= ea Nd 
and a >, Stes 
© Fem. with sickle. eS Fundable 
4? Do. horn of plenty. in Con-— 
Goddess &, Do, quadrant. ©, |federate 
of Liberty 4 | State § 
. § holding A AMERICA A Stocks @ 
going No. 13,160. * | eight™ > 
Ree’vable| Willpay TWENTY DOLLARS | per cent. 
in pay- to Bearer. interest. 
nt of RionmonpD, VA., Sept. 2, 1861. 
all dues J. HOOD, for Treasurer. a4 
fexcept ex-| OC. C. Tuarzr, 
rt dues. for Register. 
Hover & Ludwig, Richmond. 
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To the Commissioners Appointed to Receive 
Subseriptions to the Produce Loan: 

GenTLEMEN : Inquiries have been made from various 

uarters : 

1. Whether, during the continuance of the blockade, 
any efforts should be made to procure further subscrip- 
tions. 

2. Whether the Government will authorize promises 
to be held out of aid to the planters as an inducement 
to such further subscriptions. ; 

The first inquiry seems to imply a misunderstanding 
of the scheme of the subscriptions. Many persons have 
supposed that the Government was to have some con- 
trol of the pear itself; others that the time of sale 
appointed by the subscription was to be absolute and 
unconditional. The caption at the head of the lists, 
when examined, will correct both these errors. 

The subscription is confined to the proceeds of sales, 
and contains an order on the commission merchant or 
factor of the planter to pay over to the Treasurer the 
amount subscribed in exchange for Confederate bonds. 
The transaction is simply an agreement by the planter 
to lend the Government so much money, and in order 
to complete the transaction, a time and place are ap- 

ointed when the parties may meet to carry it out. 
The important point is that it shall certainly be com- 
pleted at some time, and that is secured by the en- 
gagement of the planter. Whether that time be De- 
cember or June is simply a question of convenience, 
and works no injury to either party. The Govern- 
ment is sure of the eventual payment, and derives 
from that certainty so much credit; and it loses noth- 
ing, because it gives its bond only when the money is 

aid. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the subscriptions are as 
valuable to the Government during the blockade as 
after it. The blockade simply suspends the comple- 
tion of the engagement. It becomes the interest of 


both parties to wait for a good price, and the Govern- 
ment will ily consent to a postponement of the 
sale. 


You perceive, therefore, that it is desirable to con- 
tinue your exertions to increase the subscriptions, and 
you are authorized to say that the Government will 


To obtain some relief from their embarrass- 
ments, the planters applied to the Government. 
The office of the produce loan was burdened 
with their letters suggesting and requesting 
modes of relief under the conditions of their 
subscriptions to the Government. Nearly all 
of these letters gave the same account of the 
necessities of the planting interest, and held 
out the certain prospect of large additions to 
the subscriptions to the loan in case the Gov- 
ernment should make small advances suitable 
to the actual necessities of the planters. In 
reply, the Secretary of the Treasury addressed 
a circular to the commissioners of subscription 
under date of October 17th, which presents a 
more distinct view of the condition of the Con- 
federate Treasury. It shows that the Govern- 
ment wanted credit exceedingly ; that its prom- 
issory notes supplanted all others; that it was 
carrying on a war for existence on credit, and 
the sole wonder was that it should be so suc- 
cessful as it had, up to that time, been. Nor 
was the condition of the planters much better. 
As they were to lend to the Government some- 
thing hereafter, they asked the Government to 
lend them something now to carry them over 
the trying interval previous to the sale of their 
cotton. The circular was as follows: » 

10 


eC t to a reasonable extension of the time appointed 
for sale. 
3. The next inquiry is as to a promise of material aid 


from the Government to the planters. 
In yg sey? this ee Se am to — in advance 
of any act of Congress. at that y may see fit 


to do is not for me to determine, I can merely express 
the views of the Department; these must govern your 
actions until reversed by a higher authority. It would 
be a sufficient answer to the inquiry to say that the 
action of the Government is settled y the Constitu- 
tion. No power is ted to any Department to lend 
money for the relief of any interest. Even the power 
of Congress, in relation to money, is confined to bor- 
rowing, and no clause can be found which would sanc- 
tion so stupendous a scheme as purchasing the entire 
crop with a view to aid its owners. 

But it may be said that the Constitution of the Pro- 
visional Government may be altered by Congress, and 
it is the duty of this Department to prepare the way 
for such alteration, if in its judgment the financial 
necessities of the country demand the chan Iam 
not disposed, then, to close the inquiry with the ab- 
rupt denial thus made by the Constitution, and will 
proceed to consider the subject upon its intrinsic 
merits. 

Two plans of relief have been proposed : 

The one is that the Government should purchase the 
entire crop of the country; the other that an advance 
should be made of part of its value. In either case the 
payment is to be made by the issuance of Treasury 
notes ; and, therefore, if we put aside for the present 
the many and serious objections to the possession, 
transportation, and management of the crop by the 
Government, it becomes simply a question of amount. 
To purchase the whole crop would require its whole 
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value, less the amount of subscription—cotton at $200,- 
000,000 and the subscription at $50,000,000, The pur- 
chase would then require $150,000,000. of Treasury 
notes, and if to this sum be added the amount of value 
for other agricultural products, which would certainly 
claim the same benefit, the sum required would proba- 
bly reach $175,000,000. 

The amount called for by the other plan of making 
an advance would depend upon the proportion of that 
advance. Few of the advocates of this plan have put 
it lower than five cents per pound on cotton, and at 
the same rate on other produce. It may, therefore, 
be very fairly set down at about $100,000,000. 

If we consider, first, the least objectionable of these 
plans, it is certainly that which requires the smaller 
sum; and if this be found impracticable, the larger 
must of necessity be rejected. 

Our inquiry, then, may be narrowed down to a pro- 
posal that the Government should issue one hundred 
millions of Treasury notes, to be distributed among the 
planting community upon the pledge of the forthcom- 


ing ee 

he first remarkable feature in this scheme is, that 
it proposes that a new Government, yet struggling for 
existence, should reject all the lessons of pap eases sas 
and undertake that which no Government, however 
long established, has yet succeeded in effecting. The 
“ organization of labor” has called forth many ingen- 
ious attempts, both speculative and practical, among 
well-established Governments, but always with disas- 
trous failure. With us, however, the experiment is 
proposed to a new Government, which is engaged in a 
gigantic war, and which must rely on credit to furnish 
means to carry on that war. Our enemies are in pos- 
session of all the munitions and work-shops that have 
been collected during forty-five years of peace; their 
fleets have been built at our joint expense, With all 
these on hand, they yet are obliged to expend nearly 
ten millions of dollars per week to carry on the war. 
Can we expect to contend with them at léss than half 
that expenditure ? 

Suppose that it may require two hundred millions 
of dollars, then the proposal is, that at a time when 
we are called upon to raise this large sum for the sup- 
port of the Government, we shall raise a further sum 
of one hundred millions for the benefit of the planting 
interests. For it must be observed, first, that the Gov- 
ernment receives no benefit whatever from this ad- 
vance. The money is paid to each individual planter ; 
and, in exchange, the Government receives only his 
bond or note; or, if the cotton be pufchased, the Gov- 


‘ _ ernment receives only certain bales of cotton. That is 


to say, the Government pays out money which is need- 
ful to its very existence, and receives in exchange plant- 
er’s notes or produce, which it does not need, and can- 
not in any way make use of. 

It must be observed, in the next place, that Treas- 
ury notes have now become the currency of the coun- 
try. They are, therefore, the measures of value. In 
this view, it is the duty of Government to limit their 
issue, as far as practicable, to that amount which is 
the limit of its currency. Every person acquainted 
with this branch of es science is aware that, if 
the currency passes this point, it not only becomes de- 
preciated, but it disturbs the just relations of society, 
precisely as though an arbitrary power should change 
the weights and measures of a country. If the cur- 
rency of a country should be suddenly extended from 
_one hundred to two hundred millions of dollars, that 
which was measured by one dollar is now measured 
by two, and every article must be paid for at double 
its former price. The Government, from the necessi- 
ties of war, is the nm gee of all purchasers, and thus, 
by a kind of suicidal act, compels itself to pay two 
dollars for what one would formerly have purchased, 
and at this rate of advance two hundred millions of 
dollars can effect no more than one hundred millions 
of dollars would have effected before; or, in other 
words, one hundred millions of dollars are actually 
sunk in the operation. 

Such a condition of the currency the Government 
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has anxiously endeavored to guard against. The war 
tax was laid for the purpose of creating a demand for 
Treasury notes, and a security for their redemption. 
Their redundancy has been carefull arded against 
by allowing them to be funded in eig bce cent, bonds. 
necessity shall compel the Government to issue, for 
the defence of the country, and to keep out two hun- 
dred millions, it is plain that every accession must im- 
pair and may defeat all the precautions, 
If the Government should undertake, for the sake of 
‘tbh interests, so large an increase of issue, it may 
azard its enfire credit and stability. The experiment 
is too dangerous, and relief for the planters must be 
sought in some other direction. And may not that 
remedy be found? ; 


In the first place let the planters immediately take 


measures for winter crops, to relieve the demand for 
grain and provisions. Let them proceed to divert part 
of their labor from cotton and such their own clothing 
and supplies. Then let them apply to the great re- 
source presented by the money capital in banks and 
private hands. Let this capital come forward and 
assist the agricultural interest. Heretofore the banks 
have employed a large part of their capital in the pur- 
chase of Northern exchange; let them apply this por- 
tion to factors’ acceptances of planters’ ie s, secured 
by pledge of the produce in the planters’ hands. An 
extension of the time usually allowed on these drafts 
would overcome most of the difficulties. This exténsion 
could safely reach the probable time of sale of the 
crops, inasmuch as the peepenen of specie paren 
throughout the entire Confederacy relieves each bank 
from calls for coin. The banks are accustomed to 
manage loans of this character, and will conduct the 
opersece with such skill as will make them mutually 
advantageous. The amount of advance asked from 
the banks would be greatly less than if advances were 
offered by the Government, and all the abuses inci- 
dental to Government agencies would be avoided. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is neither necess 
nor expedient that the Government should embar 
upon this dangerous experiment. 
each class of the community should endeavor to secure 
its own existence by its own exertions, and if an effort 
be at once-made by so intelligent a class as the plant- 
ers, it will result in relief. Bolas in these efforts, oc- 
casioned by vague expectations of relief from Gov- 
ernment, which cannot be realized, may defeat that 
which is yet practicable. C. G. MEMMINGER, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 


At the same time that this circular was is- 
sued, a commercial convention had assembled 
in Memphis, Tennessee. A series of resolu- 
tions, expressing violent hostility to the North, 
and demanding prohibitory legislation against 
Northern trade, were presented before that 
body, and voted down, or rejected under such 
circumstances as were declared to mean that 
a reconstruction of commercial and political 
relations with the North was desired by a ma- 
jority in that convention. 

The military spirit raised by President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation reached an indescribable 
state of excitement during the months of April 
and May. It was estimated that a hundred 
thousand men were then organized, armed, and 
awaiting orders from the Confederate Govern- 
ment, in the seven States which first seceded. 
In Virginia sixty thousand were under arms, 
This number included the troops from the other 
States, together with the militia of Virginia. 
This latter class were ready and disposed, in all 
parts of the State except the western, to turn 
out almost en masse, This enthusiasm, the 
prosperous condition of the people generally, 
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and the cause of self-defence and self-preserva- 
tion in which they conceived they were about 
to fight, rapidly furnished the Government with 
the men and munitions required. Any attack 
upon Washington, however, was frustrated by 
the early arrival of Federal troops in such num- 
bers as to render its success hopeless to the Con- 
federate force. A line of defence was there- 
fore adopted by the Government, the object 
of which was to prevent the invasion of Virgi- 
nia by Federal troops. Immediately upon the 
secession of Virginia a force was despatched by 
Governor Letcher to seize the U. S. arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. This effort failed in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the property by the 
officers in charge of it, but it served to place a 
considerable force in the northern border of 
the State, which ultimately became the left 
wing of the army in front of Washington. The 
centre was stationed in a fortified camp at Ma- 
nassas Junction, and the right wing was posted 
near the Potomac River. Such was the position 
of this force at its most flourishing period. At 
other times, when its numbers were more re- 
duced, the left wing held an independent posi- 
tion, and the centre became a distinct force, 
resting behind its entrenchments. There were 
periods during the year when this army was al- 
most destitute of the necessaries of subsistence, 
and its general supplies were often of the 
coarsest kind. This force was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Johnston, who occupied a posi- 
tion with the troops forming the right wing, 
while the centre at Manassas was under the 
command of Gen. Beauregard. Upon taking 
command of this portion of the army, he issued 
the following proclamation: 
Heap-quarters, DEPARTMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
: Camp Pickens, June 1, 1861. t 
A Proclamation. to the People v the Counties of Lou- 
don, Fairfax, and Prince William: 
t has invaded your 


A reckless and unprincipled t 
soil. Abraham Lincoln, re ess of all moral, legal, 


and constitutional restraints, has thrown his Abolition - 


hosts among you, who are murdering and imprisoning 
your citizens, confiscating and destroying. your prop- 
erty, and committing other acts of violence and out- 
rage too shocking and revolting to humanity to be 
enumerated. 

All rules of civilized warfare are abandoned, and 
they ve by their acts, if not on their banners, 
that their war-cry is “Beauty and Booty.” All that 
is dear to man—your honor, and that of your wives 
and daughters, your fortunes and your lives—are in- 
volved in this momentous contest. 

In the name, therefore, of the constituted authorities 
of the Confederate States; in the sacred cause of con- 
stitutional liberty and self-government, for which we 
are contending; in behalf of civilization itself, I, G. 
T. Beauregard, Brigadier-General of the Confederate 
States, commanding at Camp Pickens, Manassas Junc- 
fion, do make this my proclamation, and invite and en- 

oin you, by every consideration dear to the hearts of 

men and patriots, by the name and memory of your 

Revolutionary fathers, and by the purity and’ sanctity 

of your domestic firesides, to rally to the standard of 

your State and country, and, by every means in your 

pees compatible with honorable warfare, to 
and expel the invaders from your land. 

I conjure you to be true and loyal to your country 
and her legal and constitutional authorities, and espe- 
cially to be vigilant of the movements and acts of the 


ive 
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enem , 80 as to enable to give the earliest authen- 
tic information at these head-quarters, or to the officers 


under command. 
I desire to assure you that the utmost protection in 
my power will be given to you all. 
Brigit ‘General Co canting 
ier- mmanding. 
Official.—Tuomas Jorpan, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


To oppose this force, Federal troops were 
concentrated at Washington, who soon took up 
a fortified position on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, opposite the city. This force was 
under the immediate command of Gen. Scott 
until his retirement, and subsequently under 
Gen. McClellan. Another force was stationed 
farther up the Potomac, opposite the left wing 
of the Confederate army and on the Maryland 
side of the Potomac. Frequent skirmishes oc- 
curred between the opposing forces, none of 
which were of such a serious character as to 
exert a decisive influence upon the campaign of 
the year, except the battle of Bull Run. (See 
But Roy.) 

Meantime, as a state of hostilities had be- 
come fully developed between the Federal and 
Confederate Governments, both powers now 
resorted to those extreme measures which fol- 
low in the hideous train of War. 

In the first place, Congress, on the 21st of 
May, passed an act prohibiting all persons in- 
debted to individuals or corporations in the 
United States, except the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and the District 
of Columbia, from paying the same to their 
respective creditors during the war. These 
debtors were authorized to pay the amounts so 
due into the Confederate Treasury, for which 
they would be entitled to receive certificates 
bearing like interest with the debt, and payable 
on presentation after the close of the war. 
Texas, Georgia#and some of the other Confed- 
erate States, passed similar acts. 

It was generally estimated that the amount 
due from citizens of Southern States to citizens 
of Northern States was two hundred millions 
of dollars. The payment of these debts 
as a matter of course, upon the development o: 
the contest, and the necessary cessation of all 
imports and exports between the hostile coun- 
tries. The act of Congress was designed to 
transfer a large portion of the amount of these 
debts into the Confederate Treasury. In this 
respect it was a failure. Very few individuals 
would acknowledge their indebtedness, much 
less pay the amount into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, those who found 
favorable opportunities, and anticipated the ulti- 
mate defeat of the Confederacy, were generally 
willing to acknowledge and pay their debts to 
Northern citizens. 

Congress, at its session in July, also passed 
an act, banishing, within forty days, all persons 
who were not citizens, from the limits of the 
Confederate States. The following proclama- 
tion was issued by President Davis, in compli- 
ance with this act: 
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PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America did, by an act approved on the 8th day of 
August, 1861, entitled “‘ An Act respecting Alien Ene- 
mies,” make provision that proclamation should be is- 
sued by the President in relation to alien enemies, and 
in conformity with the provisions of said act: 

Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, do issue this my proc- 
lamation: and I do hereby warn and require every 
male citizen of the United States, of the age of four- 
teen years and upwards, now within the Confederate 
States, and adhering to the Government of the United 
States, and acknowledging the authority of the same, 
and not being a citizen of the Confederate States, to 
depart from the Confederate States within forty days 
from the date of this proclamation. And Ido warn 
all persons above described, who shall remain within 
the Confederate States after the expiration of said 
period of forty days, that they will be treated as alien 
enemies. 

Provided, however, That this proclamation shall not 
be considered as applicable, during the existing war, 
to citizens of the United States residing within the 
Confederate States with intent to become citizens 
thereof, and who shall make a declaration of such in- 
tention in due form, acknowledging the authority of 
this Government; nor shall this proclamation be con- 
sidered as extending to the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Missouri, the District of Columbia, the 
Territories of Arizona and New: Mexico, and the In- 
dian Territory south of Kansas, who shall not be 
chargeable with actual hostility or other crime against 
the public safety, and who shall acknowledge the 
authority of the Government of the Confederate States. 

And I do further Rages a and make known that I 
have established the rules and regulations hereto 
“me in accordance with the provisions of said 

aw. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Confed- 
erate States of America, at the City of Rich- 
mond, on the 14th day of August, a. p. 1861. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
By the President, 


R. M. 'T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


The following regulations are hereby established re- 
specting alien enemies, under the provisions of an act 
approved the 8th of August, 1861, entitled “An Act 
respecting Alien Enemies” : « 

1. Immediately after the expiration of the term of 
forty days from the date of the frets proclamation, 
it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys, 
marshals, and other officers of the Confederate States, 
to make complaint against any aliens or alien enemies 
coming within the purview of the act aforesaid, to the 
end that the several courts of the Confederate States, 
and of each State having jurisdiction, may order the 
removal of such aliens or alien enemies beyond the 
territory of the Confederate States, or their restraint 
and confinement, according to the terms of said law. 

2. The marshals of the Confederate States are hereby 
directed to apprehend all aliens against whom com- 

laints may be made under said law, and to hold them 
in strict custody until the final order of the court, 
taking special care that such aliens obtain no in- 
formation that could possibly be made useful to the 
enemy. 

8. Whenever the removal of any alien beyond the 
limits of the Confederate States is ordered by any com- 
petent authority, under the provisions of the said law, 
the marshal shall proceed to execute the order in per- 
son, or by deputy, or other discreet person, in such 
manner as to prevent the alien so removed from ob- 
taining any information that could be used to the prej- 
udice of the Confederate States. 

4. Any alien who shall return to these States during 
the war, after having been removed therefrom under 
the provisions of said law, shall be regarded and treat- 
ed as an alien enemy, and, if made prisoner, shall be 
at once delivered over to the nearest military author- 
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ity, to be dealt with as a spy or a prisoner of war, as 
the case may require. 


This act was designed to compel all persons 
to sustain the Government, otherwise they 
would be declared alien enemies, and compelled 
to leave the country. The number who re- 
turned to the United States in consequence of 
this act was small. It served to secure a 
tacit acquiescence in the authority of the 
Confederate Government, by all who were op- 
posed to it, and thereby enabled it to present 
an aspect of greater strength and efficiency. 

Another act was passed by Congress, declar- 
ing all citizens of the United States, except 
those of Maryland, Kentucky, Delaware, Mis- 
souri, and the District of Columbia who do not 
aid the Federal Government, to be alien ene- 
mies of the Confederate States, and confiscat- 
ing all their lands, stocks, bonds, debts, and 
property of whatever description, within the 
limits of the Confederacy. The following were 
the instructions of the Government relative to 
the mode of proceeding under the act: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, } — 
Ricumonp, September 12, 1861. 

aa aay sd to Reeviant war) ae id pone “An 

ct for the sequestration of the es roperty, 

and effects of shes enemies, and for the iedetnaity of 

citizens of the Confederate States, and persons aid- 

ing the same in the existing war against the United 

States,” approved August 8, 1861. 

The following persons are subject to the operation of 
the law as alien enemies: 

All citizens of the United States, except citizens or 
residents of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, or Mis- 
souri, or the District of Columbia, or the Territories of 
New Mexico, Arizona, or the Indian Territory south of 
Kansas. 

All persons who have a domicil within the States 
with which this Government is at war, no matter 
whether they be citizens or not: thus the subjects of 
Great Britain, France, or other neutral nations, who 
have a domicil, or are carrying on business or traflic 
within the States at war with this Confederacy, are 
alien enemies under the law. 

All such citizens or residents of the States of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri, and of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and the Indian 
Territory south of Kansas, and of the District of Co- 
lumbia, as shall commit actual hostilities against the 
Confederate States, or aid or assist the United 
States in the existing war against the Confederate 
States. 

Immediately after ee your oath of office, you 
will take possession of all the property of every nature 
and kind whatsoever within your district belonging to 
alien enemies as above defined. 

You will forthwith apply to the clerk of the court 
for writs of garnishment under the 8th section of the 
law, and will propound to the garnishees the inter- 
rogatories of which a form is annexed. These inter- 
rogatories you will propound to the following persons, 
viz. : 

Ist. All attorneys and counsellors practising law 
within your district. 

2d. The presidents and cashiers of all banks, and 
principal administrative officers of all railroad and 
other corporations within your district. 

All agents of foreign corporations, insurance agents, 
commission merchants engaged in foreign trade, agents 
of foreign mercantile houses, dealers in bills of ex- 
change, executors and administrators of estates, as- 
signees and syndics of insolvent estates, trustees, and 
generally all persons who are known to do business as 
agents for others. 
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In the first week of each month you will exhibit to 
the judge a statement showing the whole amount of 
money in your hands as receiver, and deposit the 
same for sale keeping in such bank or other d ry 
as may be selected for that purpose by the judge, re- 
serving only such amount as may be required for im- 
mediate necessary expenditure in the Geter of your 
duties as receivers. 7 : 

Whenever, in the discharge of your duties, you dis- 
cover that any attorney, agent, former partner, trustee, 
or other person holding or controlling any roperty, 
rights, or credits of an alien enemy, has wilfa 
to give you information of the same, yo 
diately ged owhee to ar pt attorney iol re 
district, to the end that the party may be su 
. to the pains and penalties prescribed by the 

ird section 0: 


the law. 
J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Attorney-General. 


The following interrogatories to garnishees have 
been prepared for your use, together with a note an- 
Rexed. for the information of the garnishee: 

1. Have you now, or have you had, in your 
sion or under your control, since the twenty-first day 
of May last, (1961,) and if yea, at what time, any land 
or lands, tenement or tenements, hereditament or here- 
ditaments, chattel or chattels, right or rights, credit or 
credits, within the Confederate States of America, 
held, owned, possessed, or enjoyed for or by an alien 
enemy, or in or to which any alien enemy had, and 

since that time, any right, title, or interest, 
either directly or indirectly ? 

2. If you answer any part of the foregoing interrog- 
atory in the affirmative, then set forth, spec cally and 
Logan) , & description of such property, right, 
title, oredit, or interest, and if you have disposed of it 
in whole or in part, or of the profit, or rent, or inter- 
est accruing therefrom, then state when you made 
such disposition, and to whom, and where such prop- 
erty now is, and by whom held? 

8. Were you, since the twenty-first day of bt 
1861, and if yea, at what time, indebted, either direct 
or amtizestiy, to any alien enemy or alien enemies? If 

state the amount of such indebtedness, if one, and 

of each indebtedness if more than one; give the name 

or names of the creditor or creditors, and the place or 

places of residence, and state whether and to what ex- 

t such debt or debts have been discharged, and also 
the time and manner of the discharge. 

4, Do you know of any land or lands, tenement or 
tenements, hereditament or hereditaments, chattel or 
chattels, right or rights, credit or credits, within the 
Confederate States of America, or any right or interest 
held, owned, possessed, or enjoyed, directly or indi- 
rectly, by or for one or more alien enemies, since the 
twenty-first day of May, 1861, or in or to which any 
one or more alien enemies had since that time any 
claim, title, or interest, direct or indirect? If yea, set 
forth specially and particularly what and where the 
Broperti. is, and the name and residence of the holder, 

ebtor, trustee, or t. 

5. State all else that you know which may aid in 
carrying into full effect the sequestration act of the 
30th of August, 1861, and state the same as fully and 
particularly as if thereunto specially interroga 

A. B., Receiver. 


Nore.—The garnishee in the foregoing interrogato- 
Ties is ree warned that the ceinatiehiien act 
makes it the duty of each and every citizen to give the 
information asked in said interrogatories.—[Act 30th 
August, 1861, sec. 2.] And if any attorney, agent, 
former partner, trustee, or other person holding or 
controlling any propests or interest therein of or for 
any alien enemy shall fail speedily to inform the re- 
ceiver of the same, and to render him an account of 
such property or interest, he shall be guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be fined in a 
Sum not exceeding five thousand dollars, and impris- 
oned not longer than six months, and be liable to pay 
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besides to the Confederate States double the value of 
the property or interest of the alien enemies so held or 
subject to his control.—[Sec. 8.] 


The constitutionality of this act was called in 
question in the Confederate Court for the Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, Judge Magrath presid- 
ing. J. §. Pettigru, a citizen of Charleston, 
was served with the writ of garnishment, and, 
being a member of the bar, he appeared in 
open court to oppose it. The arguments which 
he boldly advanced show the conflict of the act 
with the principles of civil and constitutional 
liberty. In this connection, the following sen- 
tence from the speech of President Davis at 
Richmond, on June Ist, is worthy of notice: 
“Upon us is devolved the high and holy re- 
sponsibility of preserving the constitutional 
liberty of a free government.” The objections 
to this confiscation act were of the following 
nature: 

‘“‘ Where is the authority given? Where is the 
power to call upon the citizen, in a new and 
unheard-of manner, to answer questions upon 
oath for the purpose of enforcing the confisca- 
tion law? Shall it be said that it is to furnish 
the means for carrying on the war? How can 
that be said to be necessary which is absolutely 
never known to have been done before? Was 
there anybody that ever fought before General 
Beauregard? War unfortunately is not a new 
thing. Its history is found on every page. Was 
there ever a law like this endured, practised, or 
heard of? It certainly is not found among the 

eople from whom we derive the common law. 

o English monarch or Parliament has ever 
sanctioned or undertaken such a thing. It is 
utterly inconsistent with the common law to 
require an inquisitorial examination of the sub- 
jects of the laws of war. It is no more a part 
of the law of war than it is a part of the law 
of peace. * * * 

“ All that can be said in favor of the end and 
object proposed, can be said in favor of the Star 
Chamber and the Spanish Inquisition. Tor- 
quemada set on the latter institution with the 
best of motives. It was to save men’s souls. 
He labored most earnestly, in season and out of 
season; and when high necessity commanded, 
he burnt their bodies to save their souls. * * * 

“We do not consider that the end justifies 
the means in these days, but Torquemada might 
have burnt Jews and Protestants, without call- 
ing upon their best friends to inform against 
them, and making it penal not to doso. * * * 

“The war power includes as an incident 
every thing which is necessary or usual. It 
cannot be pretended that this is necessary or 
usual, since it never was done before. This is 
not the first war that ever was waged; and the 
laws of war are not the subject of wild specula- 
tion. Now, the means granted to attain this 
end are based upon the supposition that the 
end deserves all commendation; that nothing 
in the world is more calculated to advance the 
repute of the country than to be keen in search- 
ing out the property of enemies, and proceeding 
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against. them when they have no opportunity 
of being heard, and to impoverish them by 
taking away the earnings of their industry and 
applying it to other uses. * * * It would 
be the most intolerable hardship for me, for a 
citizen, at every quarter session to be obliged 
to tell all he knows or suspects against his 
neighbor. It is pretended that it is an inno- 
cent proceeding. How can that be innocent 
which calls upon one to commit a breach of 
trust? .* |.) *.* 

“Tt is an extraordinary stretch of power, in 
an extraordinary time, when we are endeavor- 
ing to make good before the world our right to 
its respect as an enlightened people—a people 
capable of self-government, and of governing 
themselves in a manner worthy of the civiliza- 
tion and light of the age; and this act, bor- 
rowed from the darkest period of tyranny, is 
dug up from the very quarries of despotism, 
and put forth as our sentiments. They are not 
my sentiments; and sorry will I be if in this 
sentiment I am solitary and alone. * * * 
With regard to that which requires the viola- 
tion of professional confidence, he must be 
better instructed before making up his mind 
to the order of responsibility or not. There 
are cases where it is dishonor or death—and 
death will certainly be chosen by every man 
who deserves the name.” (See 8. CARoLina.) 

All property in corporations, such as stock or 
bonds of railroad companies, banks, &c., held 
by citizens of the Northern States, was easily 
traced ont and very generally sequestrated. 
Such property also as was the basis of mercan- 
tile and commercial enterprise, was extensively 
confiscated, but interests in estates, and that 
class of property which passes through kindred 
and friends, was extensively covered up. The 
enforcement of the law gradually ceased with 
the decline of that bitterness of spirit which 
existed at the time of its passage. It was also 
understood that, as a measure of severity against 
Northern citizens, it would be of no avail. 
Where allegiance was given by a citizen, pro- 
tection was due by the Government. Under this 
principle the Government of the United States 
would in justice be required to compensate its 
citizens for their losses. A sequestration act 
was passed by the Federal Congress. (See Unirep 
Srates.) Its enforcement was temporary. 

On the 8th of July, while Colonel Porter was 
reconnoitring for a camp for his brigade about 
six miles from Arlington, on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, opposite Washington, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Taylor, an officer in the Confed- 
erate army, presented himself with a flag of 
truce. He stated that he was the bearer of 
despatches from the President of the Confed- 
erate States to President Lincoln. He was 
taken to the head-quarters at Arlington, and 
at evening conveyed to Washington. His letter 
was sent to President Lincoln, and the next 
day he returned. No answer was given to 
this communication, the contents of which 
were as follows: 
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Ricumonp, July 6, 1861, 
To Abraham Lincoln, President and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States : 


Sir: Having learned that the schooner Savannah, a 
private armed vessel in the service and sailing under 
a commission issued by authority of the Confederate 
States of America, had been captured by one of the 
vessels forming the blockading squadron off Charles- 
ton harbor, I directed a proposition to be made to the 
officer commanding that squadron for an exchange of 
the officers and crew of the Savannah for prisoners of 
war held by this Government, “according to number 
and rank.” To this proposition, made on the 19th ul- 
timo, Captain Mercer, the officer in command of the 
blockading squadron, made answer on the same day 
that ‘‘ the prisoners (referred to) are not on board of 
any of the vessels under my command.” 


it now appears, by statements made withont contra-. 


diction in newspapers published in New York, that the 
prisoners above mentioned were conveyed to that city, 
and have been treated, not as prisoners of war, but as 
criminals; that they have been put in irons, confined 
in jail, brought before the courts of justice on ch 

of piracy and treason; and it is even rumored that 
they have been actually convicted of the offences 
charged, for no other reason than that they bore arms 
in defence of the rights of this Government, and under 
the authority of its commission. 

I could not, without grave discourtesy, have made 
the newspaper statements above referred to the sub- 
ject of this communication, if the threat of treating as 
pirates the citizens of this Confederacy, armed for its 
service on the high seas, had not been contained in 
your proclamation of 19th April last; that proclama- 
tion, however, seems to afford a sufficient justifica- 
tion for considering these published statements as not 
devoid of probability. 

It is the desire of this Government so to conduct the 
war now existing as to mitigate its horrors, as far as 
may be possible; and, with this intent, its treatment 
of the prisoners captured by its forces has been marked 
by the greatest humanity and leniency consistent with 
public obligation. Some have been permitted to re- 
turn home on parole, others to remain at large under 
similar conditions within this Confederacy, and all 
have been furnished with rations for their subsistence, 
such as are allowed to our own troops. It is only 
since the news has been received of the treatment of 
the prisoners taken on the Savannah that I have been 
compelled to withdraw these indulgences and to hold 
the prisoners taken by us in strict confinement. 

A just regard to humanity and to the honor of this 
Government now requires me to state explicitly that, 
ree as will be the necessity, this Government will 

eal out to the prisoners held by it the same treatment 
and the same fate as shall be sy hepe by those 
captured on the Savannah; and if driven to the ter- 
rible necessity of retaliation by your execution of any 
of the officers or crew of the Savannah, that retaliation 
will be extended so far as shall be requisite to secure 
the abandonment of a practice unknown to the warfare 
of civilized man, and so barbarous as to disgrace the 
nation which shall be guilty of inaugurating it. 

With this view, and because it may not have reached 
you, I now renew the proposition made to the com- 
mander of the blockading squadron, toe exchange for 
the prisoners taken on the Savannah an equal number 
of those now held by us, according to rank. 

I am, sir, yours, &c., 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, 

President and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the Confederate States. 


In his message to Congress on the 20th of 
July, President Davis refers to this despatch 
sent to Washington, and after stating the rea- 
sons upon which it was sent, thus proceeds: 

“ To this end I despatched an officer under & 
flag of truce to President Lincoln, and informed 
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him of my resolute purpose to check all bar- 
barities on prisoners of war by such severity of 
retaliation on prisoners held by us as should 
secure the abandonment of the practice. This 
communication was received and read by an 
officer in command of the United States forces, 
and a message was brought from him by the 
bearer of my communication that a reply would 
be returned by President Lincoln as soon as 
possible. I earnestly hope this promised reply 
(which has not yet been received) will convey 
the assurance that prisoners of war will be 
treated, in this unhappy contest, with that re- 
gard for humanity which has made such con- 
spicuous progress in the conduct of modern 
warfare. As measures of precaution, however, 
and until this promised reply is received, I shall 
retain in close custody some officers captured 
from the enemy, whom it had been my pleasure 
previously to set at large on parole, and whose 
fate must necessarily depend on that of prison- 
ers held by the-enemy.” 

Still later in the year, another case of this 
kind occurred. The captain and crew who 
were captured in the privateer Jefferson Davis 
were brought to Philadelphia and tried, and 
found guilty of piracy. The sentence of the 
law in such a case is death. For the purpose 
of rescuing these men, retaliatory measures 
were adopted by the Confederate Government. 
What the measures were, and the manner in 
which they were put in force, is shown by the 
orders of the Government authorities, as fol- 
lows: 

C. 8S. A. War DerarTMent, 
Ricxuonp, Wor. 9, 1861. 

Siz: You are hereby instructed to choose, by lot, 
from among the prisoners of war of highest rank, one 
who is to be confined in a cell appropriated to convicted 
felons, and who is to be treated in all respects as if 
such convict, and to be held for execution in the same 
manner as may be adopted by the enemy for the exe- 
eution of the prisoner of war Smith, recently con- 
demned to death in Philadelphia. 

You will also select thirteen other prisoners of war, 
the highest in rank of those captured by our forces, to 
be confined in the cells reserved for prisoners accused 
of infamous crimes, and will treat them as such so 
long as the enemy shall continue so to treat the like 
number of prisoners of war captured by them at sea, 
and now held for trial in New York as pirates. 

As these measures are intended to repress the infa- 
mous attempt now made by the enemy to commit judi- 
cial murder on prisoners of war, you will execute them 
strictly, as the mode best calculated to prevent the 
commission of so heinous a crime. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

To Brig.-Gen. Joux H. Winver, Richmond, Va. 


—— 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF HENRICO, 
Ricumonp, Va., Nor. 11, 1861, ' 
. Str: In obedience to your instructions contained in 
your letter of the 9th instant, one prisoner of war of 
the highest rank in our possession was chosen, by lot, 
to be held for execution in the same manner as may 
be adopted by the enemy for the execution of Smith, 
recently condemned to death in Philadelphia. The 
names of the six Colonels were placed in a can. The 
first name drawn was that of Colonel Corcoran, Sixty- 
ninth Regiment N. Y.S. M., whois the hostage chosen 
to answer for Smith. 
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In choosing the thirteen from the highest rank to be 
held for a like number of prisoners of war captured by 
the enemy at sea, there being only ten field officers, it 
was necessary to draw by lot three ees The first 
names drawn were Captains J. B. Ricketts, H. Mc- 
Quade, and J. W. Rockwood. 

The list of thirteen will therefore stand: Colonels 
Lee, Cogswell, Wilcox, Woodruff, and Wood; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Bowman and Neff; Majors Potter, Re- 
vere, and Vogdes; Captains Ricketts, McQuade, and 
Rockwood. 


Respectfall , your obedient servant, 
JOHN H. WINDER, Brigadier-General. 
Hon. J. P. Bensamiy, Secretary of War. 


Heap-quarters DEPARTMENT OF HENRICO, t 
Ricemonpd, VA., Wor. 12, 1861. 


Sir: In obedience to your instractions, all the 
wounded officers have been exempted as _ hostages, 
to await the result of the trial of prisoners captured 
by the enemy at sea. I have therefore made selec- 
tions, by lot, of Captains H. Bowman and T. Keffer, to 
replace Captains Ricketts and McQuade, wounded. 

he list of thirteen will now stand: Colonels Lee, 

pwd. Wilcox, Woodruff, and Wood; Lieutenant- 

Colonels Bowman and Neff; so es Potter, Revere, 

a Vogdes ; Captains Rockwood, Bowman, and Kef- 
, your obedient servant, 


er. 
Respectfull 
JOHN H. WINDER, Brigadier-General. 
Hon. J. P. Bensamin, Sec’y of War, Richmond. 


The privateersmen were ultimately put on 
the footing of prisoners of war by the orders 
of the Federal Government, and these prison- 
ers in the Confederate States were early re- 
leased, with the exception of Colonel Corcoran. 

These extreme measures, whether adopted by 
the Federal or Confederate Governments, were 
not prosecuted for any length of time with that 
bitterness or vindictiveness which might be an- 
ticipated from the language in which they are 
expressed. Neither was the treatment of pris- 
oners on either side, with some exceptions, 
marked by that harshness and severity which 
characterized former wars, and especially civil 
wars. The sentiment of mankind forbade, either 
at the North or South, any thing like a system 
of cruelty to captives. 

The internal affairs of the Confederate States 
were early placed upon an organized and effi- 
cient system. The withdrawal from the United 
States, and the creation of a Confederacy, 
caused but few changes, and these consisted 
rather in the persons who held public offices, 
than in any change in the nature of the offices 
themselves. 

The transmission of the mails was gradually 
suspended by the Federal Government, after 
the secession of each State, and was entirely 
assumed by the Confederate Government within 
the limits of the Confederate States after the 
31st of May. 

All postmasters, route agents, and special 
agents acting under the authority of the United 
States, were directed, on and after the Ist day 
of June, to continue in the discharge of their 
duties, subject to the laws and regulations of 
the Confederate Government, to which they 
were required to apply for new commissions. 
They were also instructed to render their final 
accounts up to the 31st day of May, to the Post- 
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Office Department at Washington, and to re- 
turn, at the same time, all postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes belonging to the United 
State, and to retain in their possession all the 
revenue which should have accrued from the 
postal service previous to the Ist of June, to 
meet the orders of the Postmaster-General of 
the United States for the payment of mail-ser- 
vice within the Confederate States. 

Postmasters were forbidden to collect postage 
on mail matter sent to or received from the 
United States until a postal treaty should be 
made by that Government with the Southern 
Confederacy; and, until postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes were furnished, all mail mat- 
ter was required to be paid for in money. 

Five cents were charged for every single seal- 
ed letter conveyed over a distance of less than 
five hundred miles within the limits of the Con- 
federacy ; and for any distance exceeding that 
point, double that rate. Newspapers published 
within the Confederate States and sent from the 
office to subscribers residing in the said States, 
were charged as follows: weeklies, ten cents per 
quarter ; semi-weeklies, double that amount ; tri- 
weeklies, treble that amount; papers published 
six times a week, sixty cents; and dailies sey- 
enty cents. Periodicals published oftener than 
biennially were charged as newspapers. Books, 
bound or unbound, not weighing over four 
pounds, were charged at two cents an ounce for 
any distance. Double the rates above specified 
were to be charged upon all newspapers publish- 
ed beyond the limits of the Confederate States. 

The new postage stamp did not make its 
appearance until the 18th of October. It was 
green, with a portrait of President Davis, 
within a double oval border, surrounded with 
the inscription, ‘“‘ Confederate States of Amer- 
ica.” Outside of the circle, and at the head of 
the stamp, is the word “ postage,” and at the 
lower edge its denomination, “ five cents.” 

The Courts of the United States were also 
organized as courts of the Confederate States, 
and the officers of the army and navy of the 
United States, who resigned, became officers in 
the army and navy of the Confederate States. 
Revenue officers in like manner continued as 
such under the new Government. 

At the session of Congress in July at Rich- 
mond, the report of the Secretary of War stated 
the number of regiments of troops then accept- 
ed was 194, and 32 battalions, besides various 
detachments of artillery, and companies of cay- 
alry. He urged the continued acceptance of 
troops until the number reached 300 regiments. 
The success at Bull Run awakened such a de- 
gree of enthusiasm and confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Confederacy, that the 
army, in a short time, increased to a greater 
number than had been anticipated. Forward 
movements were made from Manassas and Cen- 
treville, and the flag of the “Stars and Bars ” 
was flaunted from the summit of Munson’s Hill, 
where the inhabitants of the city of Washing- 
ton could see its folds proudly waving. At this 
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time, a division of opinion existed even in the 
Cabinet of President Davis, on the policy of a 
forward movement of the army. It was ap- 
prehended by those who were opposed, that 
an attack upon and destruction of the Capital 
would thoroughly arouse the North. Some 
asserted that the true policy at that time, was. 
to await the action of the French and English, 
Governments, and thus the difficulties might be 
arranged without further effusion of blood. At. 
the same time, the army was desirous of a for- 
ward movement, the capture of Washington, 
the recovery of Maryland, and the possession 
of Baltimore for their winter-quarters. The 
final decision was adverse to a forward moye- 
ment. The rapid increase in the Federal force, 
its improving discipline and reorganization, 
rendered doubtful the result. A change was 
also made in the war policy of the Federal 
Government, the design of which now was te 
attack the Confederate States elsewhere than in 
Virginia. All these. circumstances exerted a 
controlling influence when united with others 
which existed within the Confederacy itself. 
These consisted in a lack of transportation, and 
those more indispensable means to the success 
of an attempt at invasion, an abundance of 
money. Nevertheless, the military efforts of 
the Government were on a most extensive 
scale. Troops were organized and sent to in- 
trenched camps in Kentucky. (See Kenruoxy.) 
Forces were maintained in Western Virginia, 
and an active campaign carried on. (See Vir- 
eta.) In Missouri, although left in a manner 
by the Government to take care of herself, the 
most active military operations took place, 
(See Missourt.) The talents and skill of the 
Commanding General, Price, enabled him to 
sustain himself, and carry on an active cam- 
paign with less assistance and encouragement 
from the Government than any officer in the 
army. . 

At this moment, the solvent or specie-paying 
banks refused to receive the Confederate Treas- 
ury notes, and were calling in all their own 
circulation. They also refused to receive the 
bills of suspended banks, and both Treasury 
notes and suspended bills sunk from eight to 
fifteen per cent., and in the cities of the Gulf 
States were refused by mechanics and trades- 
men, Embarrassment, discouragement, and 
uncertainty settled upon whole communities. 
The valuable paper was rapidly decreasing and 
disappearing, while the other was as rapidly in- 
creasing. All who could, drew specie from the 
banks, and millions of dollars were hid away 
or buried. 

From this period, which was the month of 
September, the favorable aspect of affairs in 
the Confederate States began to decline, and 
before the close of the year, the subject of 
drafting soldiers to serve in the army was ac- 
tively discussed. The entire forces in the field 
at any time scarcely exceeded 290,000 men, and 
many of those were militia, rather than sol- 
diers enlisted for a long war. 
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» Financial affairs became more and more em- 
barrassed, and the sale of the year’s crops, upon 
which an agricultural people always relies, 
being cut off, the planters and agriculturalists 
found themselves sadly crippled. Olothing and 
arms were deficient for the army, and the means 
of increasing the latter were too defective to 
mise a sufficient supply, unless they could 
obtained in Europe, and imported in spite 
of the blockade. 

On the 6th of November, an election was 
held for a President and Vice-President under 
the nent constitution. President Davis 
and Vice-President Stephens were the candi- 
dates without opposition. The electoral votes 
of the States respectively were as follows: 


‘Alabama ............ 11} North Carolina...... 12 
Arkansas 2... ..5..6% 6 | South Carolina..... 8 
Mlorida «discs -. 4/| Tennessee ..... 138 
Georgia ...........+ + 12| Texas ......+2-++++ 8 
Louisiana........ wa WOME anna aes - 18 
Mississippi. ........ eas — 


Total... .......+2 109 


Messrs. Davis and Stephens were -elected 
President and Vice-President for the term of 
six years, They entered upon the duties of 
their offices under this election, in the ensuing 
month of February. 

The extent of attachment for the Federal 
Union, which remained among the people of 
the Confederate States, can never be justly 
known. It was not prudent to express such 
sentiments, however ardently they might have 
been entertained. Neither was it any less im- 
prudent to express sentiments in favor of seces- 
sion in the United States. Doubtless a large num- 
ber of the people were disposed to acquiesce 
in the result, whichever side triumphed. In 
some parts of the Confederate States, such as 
Western Virginia, the Union sentiment was 
irresistible ; in other parts it was kept in sub- 
jection by the strong arm of military power. 
Such was the case in Eastern Tennessee. The 
following correspondence between the Colonel 
commanding a post in that region of country, 
and the Confederate Secretary of War, reveals 
the strength of the Union attachment among 


the people: 
Knoxvittez, Woo. 20, 1861. 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of War: as 

Siz: The rebellion in t Tennessee has been put 
down in some of the counties, and will be effect ly 
suppressed in a few weeks in all the counties. Their 
‘camps in Sweet and Hamilton counties have been 
broken up, and a large number of them made pris- 
oners. Some are confined in jail at this place, and 
others sent to Nashville. In a former communication 
LT inquired of the Department what I should do with 
them. It is a mere farce to arrest them, and turn them 
+ Naa —“ courts—instead of having the effect to in- 
‘timidate, it really gives encouragement and emboldens 
them in their traitorous conduct. 

We have now in custody some of their leaders: Judge 
Patterson, the son-in-law of Andrew Johnson; Colonel 
Pickens, the Senator in the Legislature from Sevier 
and other counties; and several members of the Legi 
lature, besides others of influence and some distinction 
in. their counties. These men have encou this 
rebellion, but have so managed as not to be found in 
arms; nevertheless, all their actions and words haye 
been hostile to the Confederate States. The influence 
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of their wealth, position, and connection has been ex- 
in favor of the Lincoln Government, and they 
are the parties most to blame for the troubles in East 
Tennessee. They really deserve the Loh and if 
consistent with the laws, ought speedily to receive 
their deserts. But there is such a gentle spirit of con- 
ciliation in the South, that I have no idea that one of 
them will receive such a sentence at the hands of any 
jury empanelled to try them. I have been here at 
this station for three months, half the time in com- 
mand of the post, and I have had a good opportunity 
of learning the feeling pervading the country; it is 
hostile to the Confederate Government. They are the 
followers and slaves of Johnson and Maynard, and 
never intend to be otherwise. When accosted, th 
suddenly become very submissive, and declare they 
are for peace, and not supporters of the Lincoln Goy- 
ernment, but yet they claim to be Unionmen. At one 
time, when our forces were at Knoxville, they gave it 
out that great changes were taking place in East Ten- 
ae and the people were becoming reconciled and 
joyal. 
At the withdrawal of the army from here to the Gap, 
and the first intimation of the approach of the Lincoln 
army, they were in arms, and there was scarcely a 
man but who was ready to join the enemy and make 
war upon us. 

I have to suggest at least that the prisoners I have 
taken be treated, if not as traitors, as prisoners of 
war. To release them would be ruinous—to convict 
them in a court next to an impossibility. But if they 
are kept in prison six months, it will have a good 
effect. The bridge-burners ought to be tried at once. 

Very respectfully, W. B. WOOD. 

Colonel commanding post, 


BENJAMIN'S REPLY. 
Ware Department, Ricumonp, 
Nov. 2, 1861. 

Cot. W. B. Woop—Sie: Your report of the 20th 
inst. is received, and I now p to give you the 
desired instructions in relation to the prisoners taken 
by you amongst the traitors of East Tennessee. 

1st. All such as can be identified in having been en- 

in bridge-burning are to be tried summarily by 
m-head court-martial, and if found guilty, exe- 
cuted on the spot by Benne: It would be well to 
leave their bodies hanging in the vicinity of the burnt 
ridges. 
2d. All such as have not been so en , are to 
be treated as prisoners of war, and sent with an armed 
guard to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, there to be kept im- 
prisoned at the depot selected by the Government for 
prisovers of war. 

Whenever you can discover that arms are concen- 
trated by these traitors, you will send out detachments, 
search for, and seize the arms. In no case is one of 
the men known to have been up in arms against the 
Government, to be released on any pledge or oath of 
allegiance. The time for such measures is past. The 
are all to be held as prisoners of war, and held in jail 
till the end of the war. Such as come in voluntarily, 
take the oath of allegiance, and surrender their arms, 
are alone to be treated with leniency. Your vigilant 
execution of these orders is earnestly urged by the 
Government. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of War. 


P. S.—Judge Patterson, Colonel Pickens, and other 
ring-leaders of the same class, must be sent at once to 
Tuscaloosa to jail, as prisoners of war. 


The year finally closed with one of the most 
decisive blows to the hopes of the Confederate 
States for a speedy triumph, which could pos- 
sibly occur. The chief reliance for success, 
entertained by the Confederate authorities and 
people, was founded upon the expectation of 
certain interference by England and France to 
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‘break up the blockade and open their trade. 
Messrs Mason and Slidell were sent out as 
Commissioners, the former to England and the 
latter to France, to negotiate treaties with those 
Governments. They were captured when on 
board an English steamer, (see TRENT,) on their 
way to England, and taken to Boston, and in- 
carcerated in Fort Warren. It was believed in 
the Confederate States that the crisis had now 
come—England would demand the surrender of 
these Commissioners, which the United States 
would refuse, and war would immediately ensue 
between the latter power and Great Britain. 
All eyes were now turned with intense interest 
to view the conduct of England. The stormy 
weather delayed the arrival of the news. The 
first report brought, stated the immense mili- 
tary preparations she was making. The next 
brought a demand for the immediate surrender 
of the Commissioners, or the alternative of the 
retirement of the British Minister. Three days 
of great public anxiety ensued. On the fourth 
day the Commissioners were surrendered, (see 
Dieromatic CorrEsPONDENOE,) and the hopes 
of the Confederate States for foreign interven- 
tion were dashed to the ground, never to rise 
again. The Government of the Oonfederate 
States at the close of the year was as follows: 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, of Mississippi, President, 

ALEX. H. STEPHENS, of Georgia, Vice-President. 

Col. JOSEPH DAVIS, of Mississippi, Aid to the President, 

Capt. R. JOSSELYN, of Mississippi, Private Secretary of 
the President. 

R. M. T. HUNTER, Va., Secretary of State. WILLIAM 
M. BROWNE, Assistant Secretary of State. P. P. DAN- 
DRIGE, Chief Clerk. Py 

c. G. MEMMINGER, 8. C., Secretary of the Treasury. 
P. CLAYTON, Ga., Assistant Secretary of the br 7A 
H. D. CAPERS, Chief Clerk of the Department. LEWIS 
CRUGER, 8. C., Comptroller and Solictor. BOLLING 
BAKER, Ga., 1st Auditor. W. H. 8. TAYLOR, La., 2 
Auditor. ROBERT TYLER, Va., Register. E. C. EL- 
MORE, Ala., Treasurer. 

J. P. BENJAMIN, La., Secretary of War. A. T. BLED- 
SOE, Va., Chief Clerk of the Department. 8. COOPER, 
Va., Adjutant and Inspector-General of the C. 8. ara: 
Lieut.-Col. B. CHILTON and Capt. J. WITHERS, 5S. C., 
Assistants Adjutant and Inspector-General. Col. R. TAY- 
LOR, Ky., Quartermaster-General. Col. A. C. MYERS, 
8. C., Assistant Quartermaster-General. Lieut.-Col. NOR- 
THROP, S. C., Commissary-General. Col. J. GORGAS., 
Va., Chief of Ordnance. Col, 8. P. MOORE, (M. D.,) 8. C., 
Surgeon-General. Capt. C. H. SMITH, (M. D.,.) Va., As- 
sistant Surgeon-General. Capt. LEG. G@. CAPERS, (M. D.,) 
8. C., Chief Clerk of the Medical Department. Major D. 
HUBBARD, Ala., Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

8. R. MALLORY, Fla., Secretary of the Navy. Com. E. 
M. TIDBALL, Va., Chief Clerk of the Department. Com. 
D. N. INGRAHAM, S. C., Chief of Ordnance, Construction, 
and Repair. Capt. GEORGE MINOR, Va., Inspector of 
Ordnance. Com. L. ROSSEAU, La., Chief of Equipment, 
Recruiting Orders, and Detail. Capt. W. A.SPOTTSWOOD 
(M., D.,) Va., Chief of Medicine and Surgery. Capt. JOHN 
DEBREE, Chief of Clothing and Provisions, 

Ex-Goy. BRAGG, N. C., Attorney-General. WADE 
KEYS, Ala., Assistant Attorney-General. R. R. RHODES, 
Miss., Commissioner of Patents. G. E. W. NELSON, Ga., 
od arse of Public Printing. R. M. SMITH, Va., 
Public Printer. 

JOHN H. REAGAN, Texas, Postmaster-General, H. 8. 
OFFUT, Va., Chief Contract Bureau. B. N. CLEMENTS, 
Tenn., Chief Appointment Bureau. J. L. HARRELL, Ala., 
Chief Finance Bureau. W. D. MILLER, Texas, Chief Clerk 
of Department. 
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was secession an organized fact in South Caro- 


lina with a certainty that other States would 
soon arrive at the same result, than suggestions 
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were made for a Southern Confederacy. <A 
committee in the Legislature of Mississippi, on 
Jan. 19, reported resolutions to provide for 
a Southern Confederacy and establish a Pro- 
visional Government. Florida, Alabama, and 
Georgia at once approved of this general de- 
sign, and delegates were appointed to a Con- 
gress to be held at Montgomery. The design 
of this Congress, as then understood, was to 
organize a new Confederacy of the seceding 
slaveholding States, and such other slavehold- 
ing States as should secede and join them; 
and to establish first, a Provisional Govern- 
ment, intended to prepare for the general de- 
fence of those States which were linked to- 
gether by a common interest in the peculiar 
institution, and which were opposed to the 
Federal Union ; second, make treaties with the 
United States and “ other foreign” countries ; 
third, obtain decisive legislation in regard to the 
negro; and, fourthly, determine what States 
should constitute the Confederacy. 

On the 4th of February this Congress met at 
Montgomery, in a Hall, on the walls of which, 
portraits of Marion, Clay, Andrew Jackson, 
and several of Washington were hanging. It 
was composed of the following members, ex- 
cept those from Texas who were not appointed 
until Feb. 14: 


South Carolina.—R. B. Rhett, James Chesnut, jr., W. P. 
Miles, T. J. Ape R. W. Barnwell, C. G. Memminger, L. 
M. Keitt, and W. W. Boyce. 

Georgia.—Robert Toombs, Howell Cobb, Benjamin H. 
Hill, Alexander H. Stephens, Francis Bartow, Martin J. 
Crawford, E. A. Nisbett, Augustus B. Wright, Thomas R. 
R. Cobb, and Augustus Keenan. 

Alabama.—Richard W. Walker, Robert H. Smith, Colin 
J. McRae, John Gill Shorter, 8. F. Hale, David P. Lewis, 
Thomas Fearn, J. L. M. Curry, and W. P. Chilton. 

Mississippi.—Willie P. Harris, Walker Brooke, A. M. 
ae i 8. Barry, J. T. Harrison, J. A. P. Campbell, and 


n. - 
Louisiana.—John Perkins, jr., Duncan F. Kenner, C. M. 
Conrad, E. Spencer, and Henry Marshall. 
Florida.—Jackson Morton, James Powers, and J. P. 
A Naan I, T Wigfall, J. H. RB J. Hemphill, T. N. 
eaas.— ‘ . H. Reagan, J. Hem , T. N. 
jane Judge Gregg, Judge Oldham, ’ and Judge W. B. 
tree. 


All the members were present except Mr. 
Morton, of Florida, and the members from 
Texas. A permanent organization was made 
by the election of Howell Cobb, of Georgia, as 
Chairman, and J. J. Hooper, of Montgomery, 
Alabama, Secretary. 

Mr. Cobb, on taking the chair, made an ad- 
dress. He said: 

“ Accept, gentlemen of the Convention, my 
sincere thanks for the honor you have conferred 
upon me. I shall endeavor, by a faithful and 
impartial discharge of the duties of the Chair, 
to merit, in some degree, at least, the confi- 
dence you have reposed in me. 

“ The occasion which assembles us together, 
is one of no ordinary character. We meet as 
representatives of soveregin and independent 
States, who, by their solemn judgment, have 
dissolved the political association which con- 
nected them with the Government of the 
United States, Of the causes which have led 
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to this decision it is unnecessary now to speak. 
It is sufficient to announce that by the judg- 
ment of our constituents they have been pro- 
nounced ample and sufficient. It is now a fixed 
and irrevocable fact. The separation is perfect, 
complete, and kag ga 

“The great duty is now imposed upon us of 
providing for these States a Government for 
their future security and protection. We can 
and should extend to our sister States—our 
late sister States—who are identified with us 
in interest, feeling, and institutions, a cordial 
welcome to unite with us in a common destiny 
—desirous at the same time of maintaining 
with our former confederates, as with the 


-world, the most peaceful and friendly relations, 


both political and commercial. 

“Our responsibilities, gentlemen, are great, 
and I doubt not we shall prove equal to the 
occasion. Let us assume all the responsibility 
which may be necessary for the successful com- 
pletion of the great work committed to our 
care, placing before our countrymen and the 
world our acts and their results, as the justifi- 
cation for the course we may pursue, and the 
policy we may adopt. With a consciousness 
of the justice of our cause, and with confidence 
in the guidance and blessings of a kind Provi- 
dence,. we will this day inaugurate for the 
South a new era of peace, security, and pros- 
perity.” . 

The rules of the Convention were drawn on 
the principle that it was a Congress of sov- 
ereign and independent States, and the mem- 
bers should therefore vote by States. 

On the 7th of February, the Committee on a 
Provisional Government reported a plan which 


‘was discussed in secret session. On the 8th, 


the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted with some amendments, as follows: 


Alterations.—1st. The Provisional Constitution dif- 
fers from the Constitution of the United States in 
this: That the legislative powers of the Provisional 
Government are vested in the Congress now assem- 
bled, and this body exercises all the functions that 
are exercised by either or both branches of the United 
States Government. 

2d. The Provisional President holds his office for one 
year, unless sooner superseded by the establishment 
of a permanent government. 

8d. Each State is erected into a distinct judicial dis- 
trict, the judge having all the powers heretofore vested 
in the district and circuit courts; and the several dis- 
trict judges together compose the supreme bench—a 
majority of them constituting a quorum. 

4th. Wherever the word “Union” occurs in the 
United States Constitution the word ‘ Confederacy” 
is substituted. 

Additions.—\st. The President may veto any sep- 
arate appropriation without vetoing the whole bill in 
which it is contained. . 

2d. The African slave trade is prohibited. 

8d. Congress is empowered to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves from any State not a member of this 
Confederacy. 

4th: All Sarg ras must be upon the demand 
of the President or heads of departments. 

Omissions.—1st. There is no prohibition inst 
members of Congress holding other offices of honor 
and emolument under the Provisional Government. 

_ 2d. There is no provision for a neutral spot for the 


location of a seat of government, or for sites for forts, 
arsenals, and dock-yards; consequently there is no 
reference made to the territorial powers of the Pro- 
visional Government. 

8d. The section in the old Constitution in reference 
to capitation and other direct tax is omitted ; also the 
section providing that no tax or duty shall be laid on 
any gays 

4th. The prohibition against States rey te troops 
or ships of war in time of peace is omitted. 

5th. The Constitution being provisional merely, no 
provision is made for its ratification. 

mendments.—ist. The fugitive slave clause of the 

old Constitution is so amended as to contain the word 

“slave,” and to provide for full compensation in cases 

of abduction or forcible rescue on the part of the 

State in which such abduction or rescue may take place. 

2d. Congress, by a vote of two-thirds, may at any 
time alter or amend the Constitution. 

Temporary Provisions.—1st. The Provisional Goy- 
ernment is required to take immediate steps for the 
settlement of all matters between the States forming 
it and their late confederates of the United States 
in relation to the public property and the public debt. 

2d. Montgomery is made the temporary seat of gov- 
ernment. 

8d. This Constitution is to continue one year, unless 
altered by a two-thirds vote or superseded by a per- 
manent government. 


The tariff clause provided that ‘“ Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises for revenue necessary 
to pay the debts and carry on the Government 
of the Confederacy, and all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the Con- 
federacy.” 

The first section of Article I. is as follows: 


“ All legislative powers herein delegated shall be 
vested in this Congress, now a ded, until otherwise 
ordained.” 


The fifth article is as follows: 


*¢ The Congress, by a vote of two-thirds, may, at any 
time, alter or amend this Constitution.” 


The other portions of the Constitution are 
nearly identical with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

On the next day after the adoption of the 
Provisional Constitution, at the opening of 
Congress, the President of the body was sworn 
by R. W. Walker to support the new Constitu- 
tion, and the oath was then administered in 
turn by the President to all the members, in 
the order in which they were called by States. 

At a quarter past twelve o’clock in the after- 
noon the Congress threw open its doors, after 
having previously gone into secret session, and 
proceeded to elect a President. The ballots’ 
were taken by States, each State being allowed 
one vote. On counting, it was found that Jef- 
ferson Davis, of Mississippi, had received six 
votes, the whole number cast. The same for- 
mality was gone through in the election of 
Vice-President, resulting likewise in the unani- 
mous election of Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia. 

An immense crowd had gathered on the 
floor and in the galleries to witness the elec- 
tion of the first President of “ the Confederate 
States of America.” The election of Davis and 
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Stephens was greeted with loud cheers and 
applause from the spectators, 

The President of the Convention was di- 
rected to appoint Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Finance, Military and Naval Affairs, the 
Judiciary, Postal Affairs, Commerce, Patents, 
and Printing. 

A bill was passed continuing in force, until 
repealed or altered by Congress, all the laws of 
the United States which were in force on the 
ist of November, 1860, not inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

A resolution was adopted instructing the Fi- 
nance Committee to report promptly a tariff 
bill for raising a revenue for the support of the 
Provisional Government. ; 

A resolution was also adopted authorizing 
the appointment of a Committee to report a 
Constitution for a permanent Government of 
the Confederacy. 

The name “Oonfederate States of North 
America” was also adopted for the Union rep- 
resented at Montgomery. 

At the session on the next day, Mr. Stephens 
appeared and announced his acceptance of the 
office of Vice-President, and said: 

“T have been notified by the committee of 
my election as Vice-President of the Provis- 
ional Government of the Confederate States of 
America. The committee requested that I 
should make known to this body, in a verbal 
response, ny acceptance of the high position I 
have been called upon to assume, and this I 
now do in this august presence—before you, 
Mr. President, before this Congress, and this 
large concourse of people, under the bright sun 
and brilliant skies which now smile so felici- 
tously upon us. 

“T take occasion to return my most profound 
acknowledgments for this expression of confi- 
dence on the part of this Congress. There are 
especial reasons why I place an unusually high 
estimate on if. The considerations which in- 
duced me to accept it, I need not state. It is 
sufficient for me to say that it may be deemed 
questionable if any good citizens can refuse to 
discharge any duty which may be assigned 
them by their country in her hour of need. 

“Tt might be expected that I should indulge 
in remarks on the state of our public affairs— 
the dangers which threaten us, and the most 
advisable measures to be adopted to meet our 
pressing exigencies; but allow me to say, in 
the absence of the distinguished gentleman 
called to the Chief Executive Chair, I think it 
best that I should refrain from saying any 
thing on such matters. We may expect him 
here in a few days—possibly by Wednesday— 
if he is not providentially detained. When he 
comes you will hear from him on these difficult 
questions; and I doubt not we shall cordially 
and harmoniously concur in any line of policy 
his superior wisdom and statesmanship may 
indicate. 

“In the mean time, we may be profitably 
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employed in directing attention to such mat- 
ters as providing the necessary postal arrange- 
ments, making provision for the transfer of the 
custom-houses from the separate States to the 
Confederacy, and the imposition of such duties 
as are necessary to meet the present expected 
exigencies in the exercise of power, and raise a 
revenue. We are limited in the latter object 
‘to a small duty, not exceeding ten per centum 
upon importations. We can also be devoting 
attention to the Constitution of a permanent 
Government, stable and durable, which is one 
of the leading objects of our assembling. 

“T am now ready to take the oath.” 

The oath was accordingly administered. 

A committee of two from each State was 
appointed to form a permanent Constitution for 
the Confederacy. 

On the 12th resolutions were offered to con- 
tinue in office the revenue officers of the re- 
spective States, 

It was also resolved ‘‘ That this Government 
takes under its charge all questions and difficul- 
ties now existing between the sovereign States 
of this Confederacy and the Government of the 
United States relating to the occupation of 
forts, arsenals, navy-yards, custom-houses, and 
all other public establishments, and the Pres- 
ident of this Congress is directed to communi- 
cate this resolution to the Governors of the re- 
spective States of the Confederacy.” 

On the 13th of February, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and also the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, were instructed to include in any 
plans they might propose for the army and 
navy, provisions for such officers as might ten- 
der their resignations. 

A resolution was also adopted instructing the 
Committee on Commercial Affairs to inquire 
and report upon the expediency of repealing 
the navigation laws. 

A debate took place on the subject of a Na- 
tional flag, proposing to make only such changes 
as might be necessary to distinguish it easily 
from that of the United States. 

Mr. Brooks, in the course of his remarks, 
said the flag of stars and stripes is the idol of 
the heart, around ‘which cluster memories of 
the past which time cannot efface, or cause to 
grow dim. 

Mr. Miles, in reply, said he had regarded 
from his youth the stars and stripes as the em- 
blem of oppression and tyranny. 

The Committee to whom the subject was 
referred made a report, which was unanimons- 
ly adopted. It recommended that the flag of 
the Confederate States should consist of three 
bars of red and white—the upper red, middle 
white, lower red. The lower bar should ex- 
tend the whole width of the flag, and just above 
it, next to the staff in the upper left hand corner 
of the flag, should be a blue Union with seven 
stars in a circle. 

The form of Government adopted by the Con- 
gress was chiefly objected to, so far as it held 
out any encouragement for reconstruction, or 
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any inducement to the Border Slave States to 
remain in the Union with the North. 

On the 15th, Congress made arrangements 
for the reception and inauguration of President 
Dayis. An official copy of the Texas secession 
ordinance was presented, and the deputy pres- 
ent invited to a seat, although the ordinance 
had not been ratified. 

There was then a secret session, during which 
a resolution was passed removing the injunction 
of secrecy from an act continuing in office the 
officers connected with the collection of cus- 
toms at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the Confederate States, with the sala- 
ries and powers as heretofore provided; the 
compensation not to exceed five thousand dol- 
lars. The collectors were required, within two 
weeks, to execute the same bonds as heretofore, 
and the subordinates to give bond. One week 
after the collectors were required to take the 
oath to discharge their duties, and support the 
Constitution of the Provisional Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had been in- 
structed to report a plan, to go into effect on 
the first of April, diminishing the expenses of 
collecting the revenue at each custom-house at 
least fifty per cent. 

The 18th was devoted to the splendors and 
gaieties of a Presidential inauguration, which 
was regarded as the grandest pageant ever 
witnessed in the Southern States. . 

On the 19th, measures were adopted to ad- 
mit, duty free, all breadstuffs, provisions, mu- 
nitions .of war, or materials therefor, living 
animals, and agricultural products in their nat- 
ural state; also goods, wares, and merchandise 
from the United States purchased before the 
1st of March, and imported before the 14th of 
March. Texas was excepted from the opera- 
tion of the tariff laws. 

On the next day the Departments of War, 
Navy, Justice, Postal Affairs, State and Treas- 
ury, were organized. 

On the 21st, a resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Cobb instructing the Committee on Finance 
to inquire into the expediency of laying a duty 
on cotton exported from the Confederate States 
to any foreign country. 

Mr. Cobb, on presenting the resolution, said : 

“Tam not prepared to discuss the policy of 
levying such a duty. That we have the power 
to do so there can be no doubt. I apprehend 
that we are conscious of the power we hold in 
our hands by reason of our prodtcing that sta- 
ple so necessary to the world. I doubt not that 
power will exert an influence mightier than 
armies and-navies. We know that by an em- 
bargo we could soon place, not only the United 
States, but many of the European Powers, under 
the necessity of electing between such a recog- 
nition of our independence as we require, or 
domestic convulsions at home. 

“The information in our possession seems to 
justify such an inquiry as the resolution pro- 
poses. It is a fact that some of the cotton now 
produced in this Confederacy is already seeking 
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a new channel to the sea. We are informed 
that at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, more than 
20,000 bales of cotton have already been re- 
ceived, conveyed thither up the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. We are also informed that 
more than 20,000. bales of cotton from Rome, 
Georgia, have been sent by railroad to seek a 
port at Norfolk and Alexandria. We are fur- 
ther informed that the directors of the railroads 
connecting with the principal lines in our ter- 
ritory are now concerting schemes for the pur- 
pose of reducing freights on those roads, in 
order in that way to entice our cotton to mar- 
kets in Northern ports. 

“The result of such a course, if successful, 
would, in the first place, necessarily be to make 
the blockade of our ports a matter of no im- 
portance to foreign nations; secondly, it would 
destroy all commerce with our own seaports; 
and, thirdly, and most important of all, it would 
compel us to receive all the imported goods we 
might need after paying duties on them in New 
York City. These considerations have induced 
me to offer this resolution of inquiry. Ido not 
think that the resolution should elicit discussion 
at the present time, but, after the Committee on 
Finance have made their report, it may become 
a grave matter for the consideration of this 
body.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President then nominated, and the Con- 
gress confirmed, the following: Mr. Toombs, 


-of Georgia, Secretary of State; Mr. Memmin- 


ger, of South Carolina, Secretary of the Treas- 
‘ary; and L. Pope Walker, of Alabama, Secre- 
tary of War. 

On the 22d, an act was unanimously passed 
declaring the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River to be established. 

On the 26th, an act was passed defining more 
accurately the exemption of duty on certain 
goods; also, an act modifying the navigation 
laws; an act in relation to the slave trade, for 
which the punishment was defined; an act or- 
ganizing the general staff of the army; and an 
act authorizing the establishment of additional 
ports of entry and delivery. 

Subsequently the’ nomination of Gustave T. 
Beauregard, of Louisiana, as Brigadier-General 
of the Provisional Army, was confirmed. 

An act to raise provisional forces for the 
Confederate States and for other purposes was 
passed. It directed, among other provisions, 
that the President should take charge of all the 
military operations between the Confederacy 
and other Powers. 

An act was also passed to raise money to 
support the Government. It authorized the 
President to borrow $15,000,000, payable in 
ten years, at an interest of eight per cent. The 
last section directed an export duty of one- 
eighth per cent. on each pound of cotton ex- 
ported after the 1st of August following, to 
create a fund to liquidate principal and interest 
_of the loan. 

The postal system of the Confederate States 
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was adopted on the report of the Committee 
of Congress, made on the 25th of February. 
The report stated that the expenses, over and 
above receipts, for the post-office service in the 
six States (Texas not included) composing the 
Confederacy, were, for the year ending June 30, 
1859, $1,660,595. The Committee recommend- 
ed an increase of postage rates, by which they 
estimated an increase of receipts of $578,874. 
They also recommended a new mode of letting 
contracts, on what was called the “ starbid sys- 
tem,” by which it was hoped to save $619,033. 
Some routes were to be discontinued, by which 
$206,344 would be saved. Daily service was, 
in some cases, to be changed to tri-weekly, and 
thus another $206,344 would be saved. Minor 
post-offices were to be abolished, and $50,000 
saved. These savings and the expected increase 
were estimated by the Committee to cover the 
deficiency. Present mail contracts were to be 
assumed by the Government until all the routes 
were re-let. The rates of postage proposed 
were: on each letter of half an ounce or less, 
five cents for five hundred miles, and ten cents 
for over five hundred miles; drop and adver- 
tised letters two cents. Newspaper postage 
was put at varying but not high rates. Stamps 
were to be used. The franking privilege was 
abolished, except in the case of the Post-Office 
Department. Letter registration was repealed. 

~ On the 6th of March, the appointment of 
John H. Reagan, as Postmaster-General, was 
confirmed. 

On the next day, a bill was reported provid- 
ing that, in the event of a conflict or a refusal 
by the United States to recognize the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy, no Court in the Con- 
federate States should have cognizance of civil 
cases by citizens of the United States, and that 
all civil cases pending should be dismissed. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
President to instruct the Commissioners to the 
European Courts to enter into a treaty for an 
extension of international copyright privileges.: 

On the same day, an act was passed authoriz- 
ing a military force of 100,000 men to be raised. 

The first section is in these words: 


Sec. 1. Zhe Congress of the Confederate States a 
America do enact, That in order to provide speedily 
forces to repel invasion, maintain the rightful posses- 
sion of the Confederate States of America in every por- 
tion of territory belonging to each State, and to se- 
cure the public tranquillity and independence against 
threatened assault, the President be and he is hereby 
authorized to employ the militia, military, and naval 
forces of the Confederate States of America, and ask 
for and accept the services of any number of volun- 
teers, not exceeding one hundred thousand, who may 
offer their services, either as cavalry, mounted rifle, 
artillery, or infantry, in such proportion of these sey- 
eral arms as he may deem expedient, to serve for 
twelve months after they shall be mustered into ser- 
vice, unless sooner discharged. 


On the 11th of March the permanent Con- 
stitution was adopted by Congress. In nearly 
all its parts it adopts the precise language, and 
follows in its articles and sections the order of , 
arrangement of the Constitution of the United 
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States. The parts in which it differs from the 
latter either by variations from, or additions 
thereto, are herewith presented. It begins with 
the following preamble : 

We, the people of the Confederate States, each 
State acting in its sovereign and independent charac- 
ter, in order to form a permanent Federal Govern- 
ment, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves an 
our posterity—invoking the favor and guidance of 
Fig ih A God—do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the Confederate States of America, 4 


. The second section of the first article imposes 
the following restriction on the rights of suf- 
frage, in order to correct an abuse which has 


sprung from the-action of certain States in the” 


Union which have granted the right of voting 
to unnaturalized aliens : 


The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States ; and the electors in each State 
shall be citizens of the Confederate States, and have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature; but no 
person of foreign birth not, a citizen of the Confeder- 
ate States, shall be allowed to vote for any officer, civil 
or political, State or Federal. 


In adjusting the basis of representation and 


direct taxation, “ three-fifths of all slaves” are 
enumerated, as in the Constitution of the United 
States, which substitutes for the word “slaves” 
the term “other persons.” The number of 
Representatives given prior to an actual enu- 
meration of the population, appointed to take 
place within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the Confederate States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, is 
as follows: 

The State of South Carolina shall be entitled to 
choose six, the State of Georgia ten, the State of Ala- 
bama nine, the State of Florida two, the State of Mis- 
sissippi seven, the State of Louisiana six, and the State 
of Texas six. t 

On the subject of impeachments, the follow- 
ing provision is made: 

The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment, except that any judicial or 
other Confederate officer, resident and acting solely 
within the limits of any State, may be impeached by 
a vote of two-thirds of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture thereof. 

It is provided that the Senators of the Con- 
federate States shall be chosen by the State 
Legislatures “at the regular session next im- 
mediately preceding the commencement of the 
term of service.” 

It is provided that the concurrence of “ two- 
thirds of the whole number” of each House 
shall be necessary to the expulsion of a mem- 
ber. 

Congress is authorized to make the following 
provision in reference to heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments: 

Congress may by 1 ant to the principal officer 
in eeétr of the Txoontive Bepksuieents E pc nede the 
floor of either House, with the privilege of discussing 
any measures appertaining to his Department. 


The President is authorized to make the fol- 
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lowing discrimination in giving his assent to 
appropriation bills : 

The President may approve any appropriation and 
disapprove any other appropriation in same bill. 
In such case ‘e shall, in signing the bill, designate 


iu which the ill shall have originated, and the 
same proceedin shall then be had as in case of other 
bills disapproved by the President. 


The following prohibition of the “ protective 
policy ” is engrafted in the Constitution in enu- 
merating the powers of Congress : 


No bounties shall be granted from the Treasury, 
nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from 
Or ama ao lama 


Internal improvements by the Confederate 
Government are also prohibited : 


Congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
with Sxeign nations and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribe8 ; but neither this nor any 
other clause contained in the Constitution shall ever 
be construed to delegate the power to Congress to ap- 
ie oh money for any internal improvement in- 
tended to facilitate commerce ; i the purpose 
of. furnishing lights, beacons, and we and other 
aids to navigation upon the coasts, and the improve- 
ment of harbors and the removing of obstructions in 
river navigation, in all of which cases such duties shall 
be laid on the way ope facilitated eof as may be 
necessary to pay the costs and expenses thereof. 

_ The Post-Office Department must pay its ex- 
poner from its own resources “ after the first 

of March, 1863.” 

n relation to the slave trade, the following 
provision is made: 

The Lp peepee of negroes of the African race 
from any foreign country, other than the slaveholding 
States or Territories of the United States of America, 
is hereby forbidden; and Co is required to 
— such laws as shall effectually prevent the same. 

ngress shall also have power to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves from any State not a member of or 
Territory not belonging to this Confederacy. 

The imposition of export duties is restricted 
by the following provision: 


No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 


from any State, except by a vote of two-thirds of both 
cept by 


The appropriation of money for other ob- 
jects than those indicated and estimated for by 
the several Executive Departments is thus re- 
strained : 

Congress shall appropriate no money from the 
Treasury crete by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses, taken by yeas and nays, unless it be asked 
and estimated for by some one of the Heads of Depart- 
ment, and submitted to Congress by the President, or 
for the purpose of >pivine its own expenses and con- 
tingencies, or for the payment of claims i the 
Confederate States, the ire of which shall have 
been judicially declared by a tribunal for the investi- 
ar of claims against the Government, which it is 

ereby made the duty of Congress to establish. 

All bills appropriating money shall specify in Fed- 
eral currency the exact amount of each appropria- 
tion, and the purposes for which it is le; and 
Con shall grant no extra compensation to an 
public contractor, officer, agent, or servant, after su 
— shall have been made or such service ren- 


rted: 
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Akin to these regulations is the following 
provision : 

Every law or resolution Daving the force of law 
shall relate to but one subject, and that shall be ex- 
pressed in the title. . 


Tonnage duties when levied by the several 
States are thus regulated : 


No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, except on be ger vessels, 
for the improvement of its rivers and harbors navi- 

e said vessels; but such duties shall not 
conflict with any treaties of the Confederate States 
with foreign nations; and any surplus of revenue thus 
derived, shall, after making such improvement, be 
pec into the common treasury; nor shall any State 

eep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
i ent or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless actu- 
ally invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. But when any river divides or flows 
through two or more States, they may enter into 
comport with each other to improve the navigation 

ered’ 


The President and Vice-President of the 
Confederate States hold office for the term of 
six years, the President not being re-eligible. 
The qualifications of eligibility are as follows: 


No m except a natural born citizen of the 
Confederate States, or a citizen thereof at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, or a citizen thereof 
born in the United States prior to the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, shall be eligible to the office of President ; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who 
shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the limits of the 
LpGeersic States, as they may exist at the time of his 

ection. 


Appointments and removals are regulated as 
follows: 


The principal officer in each of the Executive De- 
partments, and all persons connected with the di- 
plomatic service, may be removed from office at the 
pleasure of the President. All other civil officers of 
the Executive D ment may be removed at any 
time by the President, or other appointing pees 
when their services are unnecessary, or for dishon- 
esty, incapacity, inefficiency, misconduct, or neglect 
of duty ; and when so removed, the removal shall be 
repo to the Senate, together with the reasons 
therefor. 

The President shall have power to fill all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the 
end of their next session; but no person rejected by 
the Senate shall be reappoifited to the same office 
during their ensuing recess. - 

The following provisions are made in refer- 
ence to the rights of transit and sojourn with 
slave property, recovery of fugitive slaves, &c. 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privil and immunities of citizens in the several 
States, and shall have the right of transit and sojourn 
in any State of this Confederacy, with their slaves and 
other pro ; and the right of property in said 
slaves shall not be thereby impaired. 

A person charged in an State with treason, felo- 
ny; OF other crime against the laws of such State, who 
shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the Executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No slave or other person held to service or labor 
in any State or Territory of the Confederate States, 
under the laws thereof, escaping or lawfully carried 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
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lation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such slave belongs, or to whom such service 
or labor may be due. 

The following is the provision in reference 
to the admission of States into the new Con- 
federacy : 

Other States may be admitted into this Confeder- 
acy by a vote of two-thirds of the whole House of Rep- 
resentatives and two-thirds of the Senate, the Senate 
voting by States; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without the consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of 
the Congress. ; 


The “ Territorial question” is thus disposed of: 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations concerning the 
property of the Confederate States, including the lands 
thereof. 

The Confederate States may acquire new territory ; 
and Congress shall have power to legislate and pro- 
vide governments for the inhabitants of all territory 
belonging to the Confederate States lying without the 
limits of the several States; and may permit them, at 
such times and in such manner as it may by law pro- 
vide, to form States to be admitted into the Confed- 
eracy. In all such territory the institution of negro 
slavery, as it now exists in the Confederate States, 
shall be recognized and protected by Congress and by 
the Territorial government; and the inhabitants of the 
several Confederate States and Territories shall have 
the right to take to such Territory any slaves lawfully 
held by them in any of the States or Territories of the 
Confederate States. 


Amendments to the Constitution are to be 
thus initiated and consummated : 


Upon the demand of any three States, legally as- 
sembled in their several Conventions, the Congress 
shall summon a Convention of all the States to take 
into consideration such amendments to the Constitu- 
tion as the said States shall concur in suggesting at 
the time when the said demand is made; and should 
any of the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
be agreed on by the said Convention—voting by 
States—and the same be ratified by the Legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several States, or by Conventions 
in two-thirds thereof—as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the General Conven- 
tion—they shall thenceforward form a part of this Con- 
stitution. 

The following temporary provisions are enu- 
merated : 

The Government established by this Constitution 
is the successor of the Provisional Government of the 
Confederate States of America, and all the laws passed 
by the latter shall continue in force until the same 
shall be repealed or modified ; and all the officers ap- 
pointed by the same shall remain in office until their 
successors are appointed and qualified, or the offices 
abolished. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into 
before the adoption of this Constitution shall be as 
valid against the Confederate States under this Con- 
stitution as under the Provisional Government. 


The mode of ratification and the number of 
States necessary to put the Constitution in 
force are thus designated : 

The ratification of the Conventions of five States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Consti- 
tution between the States so ratifying the same. 

When five States shall have ratified this Constitu- 
tion, in the manner before specified, the Congress 
under the Provisional Constitution shall prescribe the 
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time for holding the election of President and Vice- 
President, and for the meeting of the Electoral Col- 
lege, and for counting the votes, and inaugurating the 
President. They shall also prescribe the time for 
holding the first election of members of Congress 
under this Constitution, and the time for assembling 
the same. Until the assembling of such Congress, the 
Congress under the Provisional Constitution shall con- 
tinue to exercise the logislaes owers granted them ; 
not Reteorling Jihapee the time limited by the Consti- 
tution of the Provisional Government. 


An act was also passed authorizing the issue - 


of one million dollars in Treasury notes, and an 
appropriation bill to meet current expenses. 

The tariff bill reported to Congress was post- 
poned to the ist of May. As compared with 
the tariff of the United States, most of the arti- 
cles paying 30 per cent. were reduced to 25 per 
cent.; the larger portion of those paying 24 and 
19 per cent. were reduced to 15. There was 
also a large 10 per cent. schedule, and a very 
small free list. 4 

The Commissioners appointed to visit Europe 
were Messrs. Yancey, A. Dudley Mann, and P. 
A. Rost, of Louisiana. They immediately pro- 
ceeded by way of New Orleans and Havana to 
their place of destination. 

The Congress also passed an act to authorize 
the transit of merchandise through the Confed- 
erate States; also, a resolution requesting the 
States to cede the forts, arsenals, navy-yards, 
dock-yards, and other public establishments 
within their limits to the Confederacy. 

The act passed to prohibit the African slave 
trade was vetoed by President Davis on the 
ground of a conflict in the details of one of the 
sections with the provisions of the Constitution, 
to wit: 

Executive DEPARTMENT, } 
Feb. 28, 161. 

Gentlemen of Congress ; With sincere deference to the 
judgment of Congress, I have Hentai: f considered the 
Bill in relation to the slave trade, and to punish per- 
sons offending therein, but have not been able to ap- 
prove it, and, therefore, do return it with a statement 
of my objections. 

The Constitution—section seven, article one—pro- 
vides that the importation of African negeoes from 
any foreign country other than Slaveholding States of 
the United States is hereby forbidden, and Congress 
is required to pass such laws as shall ela pre- 
vent the same. The rule herein given is emphatic, 
and distinctly directs the legislation which shall effect- 
ually prevent the importation of African negroes. The 
bill before me denounces as high misdemeanor the im- 
portation of African negroes, or other persons of color, 
either to be sold as slaves or to be held to service or 
labor, affixing heavy, degrading penalties on the act if 
done with such intent. To that extent it accords with 
the requirements of the Constitution, but in the sixth 
section of the bill provision is made for the transfer of 
persons who may have been leaehy, imported into the 
Confederate States to the custody of foreign States or 
societies, upon condition of deportation and future 
freedom, and, if the proposition thus to surrender 
them shall not be accepted, it is then made the duty 
of the President to cause said negroes to be sold at 
pee outery to the highest bidder in any one of the 

tates where such sale shall not be inconsistent with 
the Iaws thereof. This provision seems to me to be in 
opposition to the policy declared in the Constitution— 
the prohibition of the importation of African negroes 
—and in derogation of its mandate to legislate for 
the effectuation of that object. Wherefore the bill is 


el 
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returned to ae for your further consideration, and, 
ected with the objections, most res ully sub- 
ited. JEFFERSON DA 


This veto of the President was sustained in 
Congress by the following vote—the question 
being, ‘Shall the bill pass notwithstanding the 
President’s objections?” 

Yxras—Messrs. Ourry and Chilton, of Ala- 
bama; Morton and Owens, of Florida ; Toombs, 


_H. Cobb, T. R. R. Cobb, Barton, Nisbit, and 


Kenan, of Georgia; Rhett, Barnwell, Keitt, 
and Miles, of South Carolina; Ochiltree, of 
Texas—1L5. 

Nays—Messrs. Smith, Hale, Shorter, and 
Dean, of Alabama; Wright and Stephens, of 
Georgia; DeClouet, Conrad, Kenner, Sparrow, 
ded Macchall, of Louisiana ; is, Brooke, 
Wilson, Clayton, Barry, and Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi; Chesnut, Withers, and Boyce, of 
South Carolina; Reagan, Waul, Gregg, and 
Oldham, of Texas—24. 

The clause in the permanent Constitution of 
the Confederate States prohibiting the African 
slave traffic was adopted in the Montgomery 
Congress by the vote of four States to two. 
South Carolina and Florida opposed the re- 
striction, while Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi advocated it. 

An act was.also passed to accept from the 
State of Louisiana the offer of a certain amount 
of the moneys of the United States, taken pos- 
session of by order of the State authorities, 
from the mint and sub-treasury. 

On the 29th of April Congress assembled at 
Montgomery, in compliance with the procla- 
mation of President Davis. This proclamation 
convoking Congress, was issued on the 12th of 
April, “and was prompted,” says President 
Davis, “by the declaration of hostile purposes 
contained in the Message sent.by President 
Lincoln to the Government of South Carolina 
on the 8th of April. 

H. C. Jones and Nicholas Davis, jr., elected 
to fill the vacancies occasioned by the resigna- 
tions of David P. Lewis and Thomas Feavre, 
from Alabama, were qualified and took their 
seats, 

Louis T. Wigfall appeared, from the State of 


. Texas, and J. A. Orr, the successor of W. S. 


Wilson, of Mississippi, and were qualified. 

The Message of President Davis was then 
read. (See Pustic Documents.) 

It announced the ratification of the Perma- 
nent Constitution by all the States of the Con- 
federacy. 

The President said the declaration of war 
made against the Confederacy by Abraham 
Lincoln rendered it necessary to convene Con- 
gress, to devise proper measures for the defence 
of the country. 

He reviewed at length the relations hereto- 
fore existing between the States, and the events 
which resulted in the present warfare. Refer- 
Tring to the mission of the Confederate State 
Commissioners to Washington, he said the 
“crooked paths of diplomacy can scarcely fur- 

ll 
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nish an example so wanting in courtesy, in can- 
dor, and directness, as was the course of the 
United States Government towards our Oom- 
missioners,” 

Commissioners had been sent to England, 
France, Russia, and Belgium, to ask their re- 
cognition of the Confederate States as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations, to make treaties, 
&c. He recommended the appointment of 
other diplomatic agents. 

The Oonfederacy, he said, through Vice-Pres- 
ident Stephens, had concluded a Convention 
with Virginia, by which Virginia had united 
her citizens and their fortunes with them. He 
had satisfactory assurances that other Southern 
States would soon unite with the Confederacy. 
Nearly all of the Executive departments were 
in successful operation. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral would soon be ready to assume the direc- 
tion of postal affairs. 

In conclusion, he congratulated the Confed- 
eracy on the patriotic devotion exhibited by 
her citizens—men of high official and social posi- 
tion and wealth were serving in the volunteer 
ranks. He spoke complimentarily of the rail- 
way companies for their liberal rates of trans- 
portation of troops and supplies, and of their 
proffer of liberal terms in transporting the 
mails, and to take pay in bonds of the Con- 
federacy. He said: “A people thus united and 
resolved cannot fail of final success. We feel 
that our cause is just and holy, and protest 
solemnly in the face of mankind that we desire 
peace at any sacrifice, save that of honor and 
independence. We seek no Sue, DO ag- 
grandizement, no concessions from the Free 
States. All we ask is to be let alone—that 
none shall attempt our subjugation by arms. 
This we will and must resist to the direst ex- 
tremity. The moment this pretension is aban- 
doned the sword will drop from our hands, and 
we shall be ready to enter into treaties of amity 
and commerce mutually beneficial. So long as 
this pretension is maintained, with firm reliance 
on that Divine power which covers with its 
protection the just cause, we will continue to 
struggle for our inherent right to freedom, in- 
dependence, and self-government.” 

On the 6th of May Congress passed an act 
recognizing a state of war with the United 
States, and authorizing the issue of letters of 
marque. The preamble and first section were as 
follows: 


Whereas, The earnest efforts made by this Goyern- 
ment to establish friendly relations between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Confederate 
States, and to settle all questions of disagreement 
between the two Governments upon principles of right, 
justice, equity, and good faith, have proved unavail- 
ing, by reason of the refusal of the Government of the 
United States to hold any intercourse with the Com- 
missioners appointed by this Government for the pur- 

aforesaid, or to listen to any proposal they had 
to make for the peaceful solution of all causes of diffi- 
culties between the two Governments; and whereas, 
the President of the United States of America has 
issued his proclamation, making requisition upon the 
States of the American Union for seventy-five thou- 
sand men, for the purpose as therein indicated of 
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capturing forts, and other strongholds within the 
jurisdiction of, and belonging to, the Confederate 

States of America, and has detailed naval armaments 
upon the coasts of the Confederate States of America, 
and raised, organized, and equipped a large military 
force to execute the purpose aforesaid, and has issued 
his other proclamation, announcing his purpose to set 
on foot a blockade of the ports of the Confederate 
States ; and whereas, the State of Virginia has seceded 
from the Federal Union, and ente into a conven- 
tion of alliance, offensive and defensive, with the Con- 
federate States, and has adopted the Provisional Con- 
stitution of the said States, and the States of Maryland, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 
Missouri have refused, and it is believed that the State 
of Delaware and the inhabitants of the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the Indian Territory 
south of Kansas, will refuse to coéperate with the 
Government of the United States in these acts of hos- 
tilities and wanton aggression, which are plainly in- 
tended to overawe, oppress, and finally hese be the 
people of the Confederate States; and whereas, by 
the acts and means aforesaid war exists between the 
Confederate States and the Government of the United 
States, and the States and Territories thereof, except- 
ing the States of Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri, and Delaware, and the 
Territories of Arizona, and New Mexico, and the Indian 
Territory south of Kansas: Therefore, 

Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States of 
America do enact, That the President of the Confed- 
erate States is hereby authorized to use the whole 
land and naval force of the Confederate States to meet 
the war thus commenced, and to issue to private armed 

‘ vessels, commissions, or letters of marque and general 
reprisal, in such form as he shall think proper, under 
the seal of the Confederate States, against the vessels, 

oods, and effects of the Government of the United 
States, and of the citizens or inhabitants of the States 
and Territories thereof, ews the States and Terri- 
tories hereinbefore named. ovided, however, that 

roperty of the enemy (unless it be contraband of war) 
aden on board a neutral vessel, shall not be subject 
to seizure under this Act; and provided further, that 
vessels of the citizens or inhabitants of the United 
States now in the ports of the Confederate States, ex- 
cept such as have been, since the 5th of April last, or 
may hereafter be, in the service of the Government 
of the United States, shall be allowed thirty days after 
the publication of this Act to leave said ports and reach 
their destination ; and such vessels and their cargoes, 
excepting articles contraband of war, shall not be sub- 
ject to capture under this Act, during said period, 
unless they shall have previously reached the destina- 
tion for which they were bound on leaving said ports. 


On the 7th, the ordinance of the Virginia 
State Convention uniting the State to the Con- 
federate States, and the treaty concluded by 
Vice-President Stephens and the Commission- 
ers of Virginia, were presented. Another ordi- 


nance was adopted ratifying the action of these . 


Commissioners and recognizing Virginia as one 
of the Confederate States. J. W. Brocken- 
brough and Walter R. Staples, members elect 
from Virginia, were sworn in and took their 
seats as members of the Congress. The time of 
the Convention was passed almost entirely in 
secret session. George T. Ward, successor of 
J. P. Anderson, of Florida, also appeared. 

On the 8th, Congress was in secret session, 
and engaged in perfecting arrangements for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. It was esti- 
mated that the Government had control of 
sufficient arms, ordnance, and ammunition of 
every description to put into the field one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, 
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On the 9th, an act was passed to authorize 
the President to accept the services of volun- 
teers without regard to the place of enlistment. 

On the 11th, a bill was reported to establish 
a patent-office. This was passed on the 17th. 

A Message was also received from President 
Davis, recognizing T. J. Clingman as a commis- 
sioner from North Carolina, and conveying the 
assurance that the State would codperate with 
the Confederate States. Mr. Olingman was 
then invited to take a seat in the public and 
secret session of Congress, and to participate 
in the discussions. Many appointments of 
judges and marshals were then confirmed. 


On the 18th, a bill was passed authorizing | 


the issue of fifty millions of dollars in bonds, 
payable in twenty years, with interest not ex- 
ceeding eight per centum, or, in lieu of bonds, 
the issue of twenty millions in Treasury notes 
in small sums without interest. 

An act was passed abolishing the mints at New 
Orleans and Dahlonega after the 1st of June. 

Arkansas was admitted as one of the Con- 
federate States. 

On the same day another bill was passed 
forbidding the people of the Confederate States 
to pay any debts due from them to the citizens 
of the Northern and Northwestern States, 
The following is the act : 


Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States of 
America do enact, that all persons in ws manner 
indebted to individuals or corporations in the United 
States of America, (except the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, and the District 
of Columbia,) be and are hereby prohibited from pay- 
ing the same to their respective creditors, or their 
agents or assignees, pending the existing war waged 
by that Government against the Confederate States, 
or any of the slaveholding States before named, 

Sec. 2. Any person indebted as aforesaid shall be 
and is hereby authorized to pay the amount of his 
indebtedness into the Treasury of the Confederate 
States in specie or Treasury notes, and shall receive 
from the Treasurer a certificate, countersigned by the 
Register, showing the amount paid and on what ac- 
count, and the rate of interest which the same was 
bearing. ¥ sinish { 

Sec. 3. Such certificate shall bear like mterest with 
the original contract, and shall be redeemable at the 
close of the war and the restoration of peace, in specie 
or its equivalent, on presentation of the original cer- 
tificate. Pee r 

Sec. 4. All laws and parts of laws militating against 
this act shall be and the same are hereby repealed. 

HOWELL COBB, President of the Congress, 
Approved, May 21, 1861. 
JEFFERSON Davis. 


On the 22d, an adjournment was made to 
meet at Richmond on the 20th July. The obd- 
ject of this removal was to strengthen the Goy- 
ernment by its influence in Virginia. 

The tariff bill was passed with some unimport- 
ant amendments; but such was the efficiency 
of the blockade of the ports of these Confeder- 
ate States, that at the close of the year it liad 
yielded no revenue to the Government. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Rive 
Hunter, and Memminger, was also appoint 


to make arrangements to transfer the military 


department to Richmond. 
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‘On Saturday, July 20, the Congress again 
assembled. It convened in the hall of the 
House of Delegates at Richmond, in Virginia. 
About seventy members out of ninety-two 
were present. Messrs. Scott, Tyler, Prior, 
Bocock, Mason, and Preston were absent. The 
President’s Message was received and read, 


and five thousand copies ordered to be printed. 


(See Pustic Documents.) Afterwards a secret 

session commenced. A standing resolution re- 

ana that all business relating to the public 
ence 


should be discussed in secret session, - 


and although it did not extend to other sub- 
jects, yet these were soon included. 

- The report of the Secretary of War stated 
that one hundred and ninety-four regiments and 
thirty-two battalions had then been accepted, 
besides various detachments of artillery and 
companies of cavalry not made into regiments. 
He also recommended that Congress should 
call forth and accept three hundred regiments, 
in view of the immense additions to the forces 
of the Federal Government. 

R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, was nominated 
and confirmed as Secretary of State in place of 
Robert Toombs, resigned. 

The principal business of the session was to 
provide ways and means to sustain the opera- 
tions of the Government. A disposition pre- 
vailed to look in a considerable measure to the 
action of the banks. (See Fryancss, U. 8.) 
This action, however, was somewhat embar- 
rassed by the banks at New Orleans, which 
continued to pay specie, as they otherwise 
would forfeit their charters. The banks of 
Mobile still continued to pay specie, although 
not subject to such a penalty on suspension. 

An act was adopted which prescribed a uni- 
form mode of taking, authenticating, and pre- 
serving the evidence of the abduction or recep- 
tion by the enemy, of slaves owned by any of 
the Confederate States, as also of the age, sex, 
and value of said slaves, to the end that indem- 
nity might hereafter be exacted from the enemy. 

Another act was passed in relation to the 
telegraph, which illustrates the degree of power 
concentrated in the hands of the military lead- 
ers, and shows the prudent surveillance exer- 
cised by them over military matters. It was in 
these words: 

“During the existing war the President is here- 
by authorized and empowered to take such con- 
trol of such of the lines of telegraph in the 
Confederate States, and of such of the offices 
connected therewith, as will enable him effect- 
ually to supervise the communications passing 
through the same, to the end that no communi- 
eations shall be conveyed of the military opera- 
tions of the Government to endanger the suc- 
cess of such operations, nor any communication 
calculated to injure the cause of the Confederate 
States, or to give aid or comfort to their enemies, 

“The President shall appoint trustworthy 
agents in such offices and at such points on the 
various lines as he may think fit, whose duty it 
shall be to supervise all communications sent 
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or passing through said lines, and to prevent 
the transmission of any communication deemed 
to be detrimental to the public service. 

“In case the owners and managers of said 
lines shall refuse to permit such supervision, 
or shall fail or refuse to keep up and continue 
the business on said lines, the President is here- 
by empowered to take possession of the same 
for the purposes aforesaid. 

“The President shall from time to time issue 
instructions to the agents so appointed, and to 
the operators of the various lines, to regulate 
the transmission of communications touchin 
the operations of the Government, or calvalabad 
to affect the public welfare. 

“ No communication in cipher nor enigmatical 
or other doubtful communication shall be trans- 
mitted, unless the person sending the same shall 
be known to the agent of the Government to be 
trustworthy, nor until the real purport of such 
communication shall be explained to such agent. 

“If any person shall knowingly send or trans- 
mit any message or communication touching 
the military operations of the Government, 
without the same being first submitted to the 
inspection of the agent of the Government, or 
any message calculated to aid and promote the 
cause of the enemies of the Confederate States, 
he shall be subject to indictment in the District 
Court of the Confederate States, and on con- 
viction, shall be fined in a sum not less than 
five hundred dollars and imprisoned for a term 
not less than one year.” 

An act was also passed relative to alien ene- 
mies. It makes all citizens within the Confed- 
eracy of any nation with which the Confeder- 
ate States are at war, enemies who shall be 
liable to be apprehended, restrained, or se- 
eured, and removed as alien enemies, unless 
steps are taken for naturalization. 

The official reports made the number of men 
in the field at this time 210,000. Upon which 
an act was passed further to provide for the 
public defence, of which the following was the 
first section : 


~ Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States of 


America do enact, That in order to provide additional 
forces to repel invasion, maintain the rightful Beng 
sion of the Confederate States of America, and to se- 
cure the independence of the Confederate States, the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to emplo 
the militia, military and naval forces of the Confed- 
erate States of America, and to ask for and accept the 
services of any number of volunteers, not exceeding 
four hundred thousand, who may offer their services, 
either as cavalry, mounted riflemen, artillery, or in- 
fantry, in such proportions of these several ‘arms as 
he may deem eipetient: to serve for a period of not 
less than twelve months, nor more than three years 
after they shall be mustered into service, unless sooner 
discharged. j 

The nomination of Gustave T. Beauregard 
to the rank of General was made and confirmed 
unanimously. This is the highest denomina- 
tion known under the act organizing the army 
of the Confederate States, passed May 16, 1861. 
The commission was to bear date from July 21st, 
the day of the battle at Manassas. This promotion 
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was first communicated to Gen. Beauregard, by 
President Davis, in the following letter : 
Manassas, July 21, 1861. 
Sir: Appreciating your services in the battle of 
Manassas, and on several other occasions during the 
existing war, as affording the highest evidence of your 
skill as a commander, your gallantry as a soldier, and 
your zeal as a patriot, you are promoted to be a Gen- 
eral in the army of the Confederate States of America, 
and with the consent of Congress will be duly com- 


missioned accordingly. ours, &c., 
JEFF. DAVIS. 


On the 21st of August, President Davis ap- 
proved an act empowering him to appoint two 
other Commissioners to Europe. The act em- 
powered the President to determine to what na- 
tions the Commissioners now in Europe should 
be accredited, and to prescribe their duties. 
The two additional Commissioners would re- 
ceive the same pay as those now in Europe. 

The President also approved an act for the 
aid of the State of Missouri in repelling the 
invasion, and to authorize her admission into 
the Confederacy. The preamblé set forth that 
the people of Missouri had been prevented by 
the unconstitutional interference of the Federal 
Government,from expressing their will in re- 
gard to union with the Confederate States, and 
that Missouri was engaged in repelling the law- 
less invasion of her territory by armed forces. 
The Confederate Government considered ‘it 
their right and duty to aid the Government 
and people of Missouri in resisting this invasion, 
and securing the means and opportunity of ex- 
pressing their will upon all questions affecting 
their rights and liberties. 

The President was authorized to codperate, 
through the military power of the Govern- 
ment, with the authorities of Missouri in de- 
fending that State against the lawless invasion 
of their soil by the United States, in maintain- 
ing the liberty and independence of Missouri, 
with power to accept the services of troops 
sufficient to suit the purpose. The act pro- 
vided for the admission of Missouri to the Con- 
federacy, on an equal footing with the other 
States, when the Provisional Constitution 
should be ratified by the legally constituted 
authorities of Missouri, and an authenticated 
copy be communicated to the President. 

The President would then, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act, issue his procla- 
mation announcing the admission of Missouri 
into the Confederacy. She recognized the 
Government in Missouri of which Claiborne F. 
Jackson was Chief Magistrate. 

A bill was passed providing for the seques- 
tration of the property of alien enemies. This 
bill was framed as a retaliatory measure, to 
offset the confiscation act of the United States 
Congress. 

Congress called. upon the Navy Department 
for an estimate of the amount required to con- 
struct two gunboats for the defence of the city 
of Memphis and the Mississippi River in that 
neighborhood, upon a special plan which had 
been submitted to the Department. 
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The measure adopted to furnish funds to the 
Government authorized the issue of Treasury 
notes and funds, and provided for a war tax. 


Section one authorized the issue of Treasury-notes, 
payable to bearer at the expiration of six months after 
the ratification of a treaty of peace between the Con- 
federate States and the United States. The notes 
were not to be of a less denomination than five dol- 
lars, to be re-issued at pleasure, to be received in pay- 
ment of all public dues, except the export duty on 
cotton; and the whole issue outstanding at one time, 
including the amount issued under former acts, was 
not to exceed one hundred millions of dollars. 

Section two provided that, for the purpose of funding 
the said notes, or for the purpose of purchasing specie 
or military stores, &c., bonds might be issued, payable 
not more than twenty years after date, to the amount 
of one hundred millions of dollars, and bearing an in- 
terest of eight per cent. per annum. This amount in- 
cluded the thirty millions heretofore authorized to be 
issued. The bonds were not to be issued in less 
amounts than $100, except when the subscription was 
ity less amount, when they might be issued as low 
as $50. 

Section three provided that holders of Treasury 
notes might at any time exchange them for bonds. 

Section four provided that, for the ft dane aypete 
of paying the principal and interest of the public debt, 
and of supporting the Government, a war tax should 
be asseaded and levied of fifty cents upon each one 
hundred dollars in value of the following peas in 
the Confederate States, namely: Real estate of all 
kinds; slaves; merchandise; bank stocks; railroad 
and other corporation stocks; money at interest or 
invested by individuals in the purchase of bills, notes, 
and other securities for money, except the bonds of 
the Confederate States of America, and cash on hand 
or on deposit in bank or elsewhere ; cattle, horses, and 
mules, gold watches, gold and silver plate; pianos 
and pleasure carriages ; provided, however, that when 
the taxable property, herein above enumerated, of any 
head of a family was of value less than five hundred 
dollars, such taxable property should be exempt from 
taxation under the act. It provided further, that the 
property of colleges, schools, and religious associa- 
tions should be exempt. 

The remaining sections provided for the collection 
of the tax. 

A resolution was adopted as early as the 8th 
of August, the object of which was to place 
the Confederacy in a favorable position at the 
Courts of Great Britain and France, on the 
rights of neutrals and belligerents. This was 
no less than an expression of adhesion to the 
declaration made at the Congress of Paris, ex- 
cepting the first clause. (See DipLomatio Cor- 
RESPONDENCE OF THE Unitep States.) The 
resolution adopted was in these words : 

Whereas it has been found that the uncertainty of 
maritime Jaw in time of war has. given rise to differ- 
ences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents, 
which may occasion serious misunderstandings, and 
even conflicts; and whereas the Plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and 
Russia, at the Congress of Paris of 1856, established 
a uniform doctrine on this subject, to which they in- 
vited the adherence of the nations of the world, which 
is as follows : r 

1. That privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. That the neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war. _ 

3. That neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war, are not liable to capture under the 
enemy’s flag; and stale 

4, That blockades, in order to be binding, must be 
effective; that is to say, maintained by a force sufli- 
cient really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 


Pl ne 


act shall operate upon and as to su 
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And whereas it is desirable that the Confederate 
States of America shall assume a definite position on 
so important a point; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America accept the second, third, and fourth 
clauses of the above-cited declaration, and decline to 
assent to the first clause thereof. AS 

The prohibition of the exportation of cotton, 
except through Confederate ports, was extended 
by Congress to embrace rice, sugar, molasses, 
and sirups. x 

An act was also passed for the sequestration 
of all Northern property found in the State. 
The principal clause of the act was as follows: 

Be it enacted by the a ol Sal Confederate 
States, That all and every the lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, goods and chattels, rights and credits 
within these Confederate States, and every right and 
interest therein held, owned, possessed, or enjoyed by 
or for any alien enemy since the twenty-first day of 
May, 1861, except such debts due to an alien enemy 
as may have been paid into the Treasury of any one of 
the Confederate States prior to the passage of this 
law, be and the same are hereby sequestrated by the 
Confederate States of America, and shall be held for 
the full indemnity of any true and loyal citizen, a 
resident of these Confederate States, or other person 
aiding said Confederate States in the prosecution of 
the nt war between said Confederate States and 
the United States of America, and for which he may 
suffer any loss or injury under the act of the United 


‘States to which this act is retaliatory, or under an 


other act of the United States, or of any State thereof, 
authorizing the seizure or confiscation of the property 
of citizens or residents of the Confederate States, or 
rson aiding said Confederate States, and the 
be seized and disposed of as provided for in 
: Provided, however, When the estate, prop- 
9 Sigs rights to be affected by this act were or are 
ithin some State of this Confederacy, which has be- 
come such since said twenty-first day of May, then this 
estate, property, 
or rights, and all persons claiming the same from and 
after the day such State became a member of this Con- 
federacy, and not before: Provided, further, That the 
provisions of this act shall not extend to the stocks or 
other public securities of the Confederate Government, 
or of any of the States of this Confederacy, held or 
owned by an alien enemy, or to any debt, obligation, 
or sum due from the Confederate Government or any 
of the States to such alien enemy. And provided, also, 
That the provisions of this act shall not embrace the 
property of citizens or residents of either of the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, or the 
District of Columbia, or the Territories of New Mexico, 
Arizona, or the Indian Territory south of Kansas, ex- 
such of said citizens or residents as shall commit 
al hostilities sent the Confederate States, or aid 
or abet the United States in the existing war against 
Confederate States. 


Sections 2 to 13 provide for the appointment 
of receivers in each county, and impose a pen- 
alty of $2,000 on all who may endeavor to con- 
ceal the ownership of property belonging to 
alien enemies. Section 14 provides for the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners to take charge 
of the sequestration fund, and to hear and de- 
cide on all claims against it. 

This session was short, and devoted almost 
exclusively to military and financial subjects, 
(see CONFEDERATE States, also Fryances, U.S.,) 
and closed by an adjournment to the 18th of 
November. On that day Congress again reas- 
sembled at Richmond. The members present 
from Virginia were Messrs. W. B. Preston, Tyler, 


other 
same 
‘this act 
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and Macfarland. The aspect of affairs had some- 
what changed since its adjournment. It was 
now manifest that serious dangers were begin- 
ning to threaten. The Northern force had 
gathered, and was organized and disciplined for 
desperate work. South Carolina had been in- 
vaded. North Carolina and Louisiana would 
soon be threatened. Still there were no fears 
of the ultimate ability of the Confederacy to 
repel all invaders, The number of acts of gen- 
eral importance passed at this session was lim- 
ited. One was adopted admitting Kentucky 
into the Union of Confederate States. 

A Message from President Davis was also 
laid before Congress, relative to the secession 
of Missouri. It was accompanied by a letter 
from Governor Jackson, and also by an act dis- 
solving the Union with the United States, and 
an act ratifying the Constitution of the Provi- 
sional Government of the Confederate States; 
also, the Convention between the Commission- 
ers of Missouri and the Commissioners of the 
Confederate States. This Convention was 
made on the part of the Confederate States, by 
‘R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, and was 
unanimously ratified by Congress. On the next 
day an act was passed, admitting Missouri as 
a member of the Confederacy. At the same 
time a resolution was adopted, refusing to make 
any advance to, or to purchase the produce of 
planters, and surprise was expressed that such 
applications should be made. 

An act was also passed to increase the naval 
force and to enlist not more than two thousand 
seamen. A resolution was passed appropriat- 
ing $250,000 as an advance, on account of any 
claims of the State of South Carolina upon the 
Confederate States. A large number of nomi- 
nations, as major and brigadier-generals, was 
also confirmed. 

About $60,000,000 were appropriated for the 
army, and about $4,000,000 for the navy. The 
provisions of the naturalization act were ex- 
tended to all persons not citizens of the Con- 
federate States, who were engaged in the naval 
service of the Confederate States during the 
war. Postmasters were required to receive 
Treasury notes in the sums of five dollars and 
upwards, in payment of postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes. 

On the appointment of Attorney-General Ben- 
jamin, as Secretary of War, Thomas Bragg, of 
North Carolina, was appointed to the vacancy. 

All'important matters relating to the war, 
finance, foreign relations, and many domestic 
measures were discussed in secret sessions, at 
which no persons were admitted but the regu- 


lar members of that body and its officers. 


It presented to the world the first example 


‘of a public body, which claimed to represent 
-the people of a country, and to be acting by 


their authority and in their behalf, sitting with 
closed doors and withholding all its important 
transactions from their knowledge. Such a 
flagrant outage upon representative institutions 
can find no justification with freemen. 
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CONGRESS, THE U.S. The second session 
of the thirty-sixth Oongress commenced at 
Washington on Monday, December 8, 1860.* 

In the Senate the difficulties of the country 
attracted immediate attention. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, on making 
the usual motion for printing the President’s 
message, (for Message see Public Documents,) 
said : 

“ As to the general tone of the message, Mr. 
President, everybody will say that it is emi- 
nently patriotic, and I agree with a great deal 
that is in it; but I think it falls short of stating 
the case that is now before the country. It is 
not, for example, merely that a dangerous man 
has been elected to the Presidency of the 
United States. We know that under our com- 
plicated system that might very well occur by 
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accident, and he be powerless; but I assert 
that the President elect has been elected because 
he was known to bea dangerous man. He avows 
the principle that is known as the “irrepres- 
sible conflict.” He declares that it is the pur- 
pose’of the North to make war upon my section 
until its social system has been destroyed, and 
for that he was taken up and elected. That 
declaration of war is dangerous, because it has 
been indorsed by a majority of the votes of the 
free States in the late election. It is this great, 
remarkable, and dangerous fact that has filled 
my section with alarm and dread for the future. 

‘“‘ The President says that he may be powerless 
by reason of the opposition in Congress now; 
but that is only a temporary relief. Every- 
body knows that the majority which has borne 
him into the chair can control all the depart- 


* The members of the Senate were as follows. From the 
State of 


Maine.—Hannibal Hamlin and William Pitt Fessenden. 
New Hampshire.—John P. Hale and Daniel Clark. 
Vermont.—Solomon Foote and Jacob Collamer. 


Massachusetts:—Henry Wilson and Charles Sumner. 
Rhode Island.—Jas. ¥, Simmons and Henry B. Anthony, 


Connecticut,—Lafayette 8. Foster and James Dixon. 
New York.—William H. Seward and Preston iy 
New Jersey.—Johu R, Thomson gnd John C. Ten Eyck, 
Pennsylwania.—Simon Cameron and William Bigler. 
Delaware.—James A. Bayard and Willard Saulsbury. 
Maryland.—James A. Pearce and Anthony Kennedys 
Virginia.—Robert M. T. Hunter and James M. Mason. 
North Carolina.—Thomas Bragg and Thos. L. Clingman. 
Georgia.—Robert Toombs and Alfred Iverson. 
Alabama.—Benjamin Fitzpatrick and C, C. Clay, j 2 
Mississippi.— Albert G. Brown and Jefferson Davis. 
~ Tennessee.—Alfred O. P. Nicholson and Andrew Johnson, 

. Kentucky.—JohnVJ, Crittenden and Lazarus W. Powell. 
Missourit.—James 8. Green and Trusten Polk. 
Ohio.—Benjamin F. Wade and George EK. Pugh. 
Indiana.—Jesse D. Bright and Graham N. Fitch. 
pte Rae er A. Douglas and Lyman Trumbull. 
Michigan.—Zachariah Chandler and Kinsley 8. Bingham. 
Florida.—David L. Yulee and 8. R. Mallory. 
Texas.—John Hemphill and Louis T, Wigfall. 
Wisconsin.—Charles Durkee and James R. Doolittle. 
Towa.—James W. Grimes and James Harlan. f 
Minnesota.—Henry M. Rice and Morton 8. Wilkinson. 
California,—Milton 8, Latham and William M. Gwin. 
Oregon.—Joseph Lane. 
Louisiana.—J. P. Benjamin and John Slidell. 
Arkansas.—k. W. Johnson and William K. Sebastian. 
South Carolina.—James Chesnut, jr., and James H. Ham- 

mond had tendered their resignation to the Governor of that 

State on the 9th of November, 1860. 


The members of the House of Representatives were as 
follows: 


Maine.—Daniel E. Somes, John J. Perry, Ezra B. French, 
Stephen Coburn, Freeman H. Morse, Israel Washburn, jr., 
Stephen C. Foster. 

ew Hampshire.—Gilman Marston, Mason W. Tappan, 
Thomas M. Edwards. 
Vermont.—E. P. Walton, Justin 8. Morrill, Homer E. 


Royce. 

Dirsaicn ante “pidlnas D. Eliot, James Buffinton, Chas. 
F. Adams, Alexander H. Rice, Anson Burlingame, John B. 
Alley, Charles R. Train, Eli Thayer, Charles Delano. 

Rhode Island.—Christopher Robinson, Wm. D. Brayton. 

Vonnecticut.—Dwight mis, John Woodruff, Alfred A. 
Burnham, Orris 8. oy A 

New York,—Uuther OC, Carter, James Humphreys, Daniel 
E. Sickles, William B. Maclay, John Cochrane, George 
Briggs, Horace F. Clark, John B, Haskin, William 8. Ken- 
yon, Charles L. Beale, John H. Reynolds, James B, McKean, 
George W. Palmer, Francis E. Spinner, Edwin R. Reynolds, 
James H. Graham, Roscoe Conkling, R. Holland Duell, M. 
Lindley Lee, Charles B. Hoard, Charles B. Sedgwick, Mar- 
tin Butterfield, Emory B. Pottle, Alfred Wells, William 
Irvine, Alfred Ely, Augustus Frank, Elbridge G. Spaulding, 
Reuben E, Fenton. 


New Jersey.—John T. Nixon, John 1. N. Stratton, Gar- 


nett B. Adrain, Jetur R. Riggs. 

Pennsywania.—Thomas RK. Florence, Edward Morris, 
John P. Verree, John Wood, John Hickman, enry C. 
Longnecker, Thaddeus Stevens, John W. James 


? 
H. Campbell, Galusha A. Grow, Jaeob K. MeKenty, James 
T. Hale, Benjamin F. Junkin, Edward McPherson, Samuel 
Kotent "William Stowert: Chapin Hall, Bitjah Babbitt, 

nig! iam Stewart, Chapin i 

Deéelaware.—William G. Whiteley. 

Maryland.—tSames A. Stewart, J. Morrison Harris, H. 
Red oe Davis, Jacob M. Kunkel, George W. Hughes, —— 

ebster. 

Virginia.—John §. Millson, Danie} C. De Jarnette, 

A. Pryor, Thomas 8. Bocock, William Smith, Alexander 
Boteler, John T, Harris, Albert G. Jenkins, Henry A. Ed- 
mundson, Elbert 8. Martin. 

North Carolina.—William N. H. Smith, Thomas Ruffin, 
Warren Winslow, Lawrence O’B. Branch, John A. Gilmer, 
James M. Leach, Burton Craige. 

South Carolina.—Jobn MeQueen, Lawrence M. Keitt, 
Milledge. L. Bonham, John D. Ashmore, William W. Boyce. 

Georgia.—Peter E. Love, Thomas Hardeman, Lucius J. 
Gartrell, John W. H. Underwood, James Jackson, Joshua 
Hill, John J. Jones. 

Alabama.—Sames L. Pugh, David Clopton, Sydenham 
Moore, George 8. Houston, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Jabez 
L. M. Curry. 

Mississippi.—Otho R. Singleton. 

Louisiana.—John E. Bouligny. 

Ohio.—George H. Pendleton, John A. Gurley, Clement 
L. Vallandigham, William Allen, James M. Ashley, William 
Howard, Thomas Corwin, Benjamin Stanton, John Carey, 
Carey A. Trimble, Charles D. Martin, Samuel 8. Cox, John 
Sherman, Harrison G. Blake, William Helmick, Cydnor B. 
Tompkins, Thomas C. Theaker, Sidney Edgerton, Edward 
Wade, John Hutchins, John A. Bingham. 

Kentucky.—Henry C. Burnett, Samue! O. Peyton, Fran- 
cis M. Bristow, William C. Anderson, Green Adams, Laban 
T. Moore, John W. Stevenson, John Y. Brown. 

Tennessee.—Thomas A. R. Nelson, Horace Maynard, 
William B. Stokes, Robert Hatton, James H. Thomas, 
James M. Quarles, Emerson Etheridge, William T. Avery. 

Indiana.—William E. Niblack, William H. English, W. 
McKee Dunn, William S. Holman, David aes Albert 
G. Porter, John G. Davis, Schuyler Colfax, Charles Case, 
John U. Pettit. 

Tlinois.—Elihu B. Washburne, Owen Lovejoy, Isaac N. 
Morris, John A. MeClernand, James 0, Robinson, Philip B. 
Fouke, John A. Logan. 

Missouri.—Thomas L. Anderson, John B. Clark, James 
Craig, J. R. Barrett, 8 1 H. Woodson, John 8. Phelps, 
John W. Noell. 

Arkansas.—Albert Rust. 

Michigan —William A. Howard, Francis W. Kellogg, 
DeWitt C. Leach. 

Florida.—George 8, Hawkins. 

Jowa.—Samuel R, Curtis, William Vandever. 

Wisconsin.—John F, Potter, Cadwalader O. Washburn, 
Charles H. Larrabee. 

California.—John C. Burch. 

Minnesota.—Cyrus Aldrich, William Windom. 

Oregon.—Lansing Stout. 

Washington.—Isaac I. Stevens. 

Wew Mewxico.—Miguel A. Otero. 

Kansas,—Marcus J. Parrott, Martin F. Conway. 


——— 
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ments of this Government. Why, sir, five or 
six of our conservative Senators have already 
to give place to others on the 4th of March; 
if the others do not, it is simply because 
their terms have not expired. Both the Sena- 
tors from Indiana and the Senator from Illinois, 
{Mr. Douglas,] and other gentlemen, would be 
by that same majority, if it were not 
that their terms have time torun. They must, 
however, be cut down at no distant day. Not 
only that; but if the House of Representatives 
is divided to some little extent, how long can 
it beso? We all know that New England has 
presented an unbroken front for some time 
past; and does any man doubt that the same 
ization that elected Abraham Lincoln can 
make a clear majority of both branches of Con- 
? The efforts of the Abolitionists will be 
irected to the few doubtful districts, and they 
will soon be subjected to their control. So 
powerful and “Steady is the current of their 
panes that it will soon overwhelm the entire 
orth. In this way they must soon control 
the President, both Houses of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and all the officers of the Goy- 
ernment. The result is that a sectional party 
will wield the entire power over all the depart- 
ments of the Government. 

“sBut this is not the worst view of the case. 
We are not only to be governed by a sectional 
domination which does not respect our rights, 

but by one, the guiding principle of which is 
hostility to the Southern States. It is that, Mr. 

President, that has alarmed the country; and 
it is idle for gentlemen to talk to us about this 

thing being done according to the forms of the 
Constitution. 


_ “My purpose was not so much to make a 
speech as to state what I think is the great dif- 
ficulty; and that is, that a man has been elected 
because he has been and is hostile to the South. 
It is this that alarms our people ; and I am free 
to say, as I have said on the stump this sum- 
mer repeatedly, that if that election were not 
resisted, either now or at some day not far dis- 
tant, the Abolitionists would succeed in abolish- 
ing slavery all over the South. 

“Therefore I maintain that our true policy is 
to meet this issue in Limine; and I hope it will 
be done. If we can maintain our personal 
safety, let us hold on to the present Govern- 
ment; if not, we must take care of ourselves at 

. all hazards. I think this is the feeling that 
prevails in North Carolina.” 

Mr. Lane, of Oregon, said: “‘ We areall aware, 
Mr. President, that there is great dissatisfaction 
in this country, and a very near approach, un- 
Jess something can be done very speedily, to a 
dissolution of the Union. It isnot very 
as I look at it, that this condition of things 
should exist. It has been truly said that the 
election of any man to the Presidency would 
not be good cause for a dissolution of the 
Union. I am prepared to say that the simple 
election of any man to that office, in my judg- 
ment, would not be cause for a dissolution. 
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Nor is that the cause of complaint in the coun- 
try ; but it is the principles upon which the 
late election has taken alana that have given 
rise to the trouble. Never in any previous 
presidential election has the issue been so fully 
put, so directly made, as in the late one. The 
question everywhere was: shall the equality 
of the States be maintained; shall the people 
of every State have a right to go into the com- 
mon territory with their property? And the 
verdict of the people has been that equality in 
this country shall not prevail. It is to the 
effect that fifteen States of this Union shall be 
deprived of equality; that they shall not go 
into the common territory with their property ; 
that they are inferiors, and must submit to in- 
equality and degradation. Then, sir, with such 
a state of facts before us, is it strange that there ~ 
should be dissatisfaction and trouble ? 

“Mr, President, it is not the election of Mr. 
Lincoln that is troubling the country, as I said 
before, but that he is regarded as a dangerous 
man; that he entertains views and opinions 
as expressed by himself, which are dangerous 
to the peace, safety, and prosperity of fifteen 
States of this Confederacy. He is an ‘irre- 


pressible conflict’ man; he holds that the 


slave States and free States cannot live to- 
gether. I apprehend the result will be, that 
they will not live together.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, from the other 
side of the Senate, replied: “I think we might 
as well look this matter right clearly in the 
face; and I am not going to be long about 
doing it. I think that this state of affairs looks 
to one of two things: it looks,to absolute sub- 
mission, not on the part of our Southern friends 
and of the Southern States, but of the North, 
to the abandonment of their position—it looks 
to a surrender of that popular sentiment which 
has been uttered through the constituted forms 
of the ballot-box; or it looks toopen war. We 
need not shut our eyes to the fact. It means 
war, and it means nothing else; and the State 
which has put herself in the attitude of seces- 
sion so looks upon it. And I avow here—I do 
not know whether or not I shall be sustained 
by those who usually act with me—if the issue 
which is presented is that the constitutional 
will of the public opinion of this country, ex- 
pressed through the forms of the Constitution, 
will not be submitted to, and war is the alter- 
native, let it come in any form or in any shape. 
The Union is dissolved and it cannot be held 
together as a Union, if that is the alternative 
upon which we go into an election. If it is 
pre-announced and determined that the voice 
of the majority expressed through the regular 
and constituted forms of the Constitution, will 
not be submitted to, then, sir, this is not a 
Union of equals; it is a Union of a dictatorial 
oligarchy on the one side, and a herd of slaves 
and cowards on the other. That is it, sir; 
nothing more, nothing less.” 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, said in answer: 
“ All we ask is that we be allowed to depart in 
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peace. Do you mean to say that that is not to 
be allowed us, that we shali neither have peace 
in the Union, nor be allowed the poor boon of 
seeking it out of the Union? If that be your 
attitude, war is inevitable. We feel as every 
American citizen not blinded by passion and by 
prejudice must feel, that in this transaction we 
have been deeply aggrieved; that the accu- 
mulating wrongs of years have finally culmi- 
nated in your triumph—not the triumph of 
Abraham Lincoln, not your individual triumph 
—but in the triumph of principles, to submit 
to which would be the deepest degradation 
that a free people ever submitted to. We can- 
not; calmly, quietly, with all the dignity which 
I can summon, I say to you that we will not 
submit. We invite no war; we expect none, 
and hope for none.” 

Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, still further replied: 
“ As the Senator from New Hampshire very 
properly remarked, it is time to look this thing 
in the face. The time is rolling rapidly to the 
consummation of these great objects; and, in 
my opinion, there is nothing this side of heaven 
that can prevent their consummation. You talk 
about concessions. You talk about repealing 
the personal liberty bills as a concession to the 
South. Repeal them all to-morrow, sir, and it 
would not stop the progress of this revolution. 
It is not your personal liberty bills that we 
dread. Those personal liberty bills are obnox- 
ious to us not on account of their practical 
operation, not because they prevent us from 
reclaiming our fugitive slaves, but as an evi- 
dence of that deep-seated, wide-spread hostility 
to our institutions, which must sooner or later 
end in this Union in their extinction. That is 
the reason we object to your personal liberty 
bills. It is not because that in their practical 
operation they ever do any harm. But, sir, if 
all the liberty bills were repealed to-day, the 
South would no more gain her fugitive slaves 
than if they were in existence. It is not the 
personal liberty laws; it is mob laws that we 
fear. It is the existence and action of the pub- 
lic sentiment of the Northern States that are 
opposed to this institution of slavery, and are 
determined to break it down—to use all the 
power of the Federal Government, as well as 
every other power in their hands, to bring 
about its ultimate and speedy extinction. That 
is what we apprehend, and what in part moves 
us to look for security and protection in seces- 
sion and a Southern Confederacy.” 

Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, declared his view of 
this point thus: “ We simply say that a man 
who is distasteful to us has been elected, and 
we choose to consider that as a sufficient ground 
for leaving the Union, and we intend to leave 
the Union. Then, if you desire it, bring us 
back. When you undertake that, and have ac- 
complished it, you may be like the man who 
purchased the elephant—you may find it rather 
difficult to decide what you will do with the 
animal.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, closed the debate 
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on printing the message with these words: “I 
do not rise for the purpose of protracting this 
unnecessary and most unfortunate debate; but 
I rise simply to say in the presence of the rep- 
resentatives of the different States, that my 
State having been the first to adopt the Consti- 
tution, will be the last to do any act or coun- 
tenance any act calculated to lead to the separ- 
ation of the States of this glorious Union. She 
has shared too much of its blessings; her peo- 
ple performed too much service in achieving 
the glorious liberties which we now enjoy, and 
in establishing the Constitution under which 


we live, to cause any son of hers to raise his | 


hand against those institutions or against that 
Union. Sir, when that Union shall be destroyed 
by the madness and folly of others, (if, unfor- 
tunately, it shall be so destroyed,) it will be 
time enough then for Delaware and her Repre- 
sentatives to say what will be her course.” 

On a subsequent day Mr. Powell, of Ken- 
tucky, introduced a resolution respecting the 
reference of the President’s message, ‘which 
we changed by amendment to the following 
orm: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message 
as relates to the agitated and distracted condition of 
the country, and the grievances between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States, be referred to a 
special committee of thirteen members, and that said 
committee be instructed to inquire inte the present 
condition of the country, and report by bill or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Powell, on offering the resolution, thus 
stated its object: “Mr. President, the object of 
the resolution under consideration is to initiate 
measures to save the country from its present 
perilous condition ; to avert, if possible, a dis- 
memberment of the Union, and restore peace, 
harmony, happiness, and security, to a distract- 
ed and divided people. Events are rapidly 
crowding upon us which, if not arrested, will 
speedily overthrow the Government. The mere 
anticipation of these sad and melancholy results 
has already caused distrust, alarm, and ruin in 
many parts of the country.” 

Mr. King, of New York, said: “I am not one 
of those who despair of the republic; I believe 
we shall go safely through this crisis, as we 
have passed through many others that in my 
period of time have been said to exist. If there 
be any thing that ought to be inquired into, in 
my judgment it is, whether the laws be sufficient 


to enable the Government to maintain itself, . 


and to enforce its constitutional powers.” 

Mr. Douglas, upon the resolution being again 
before the Senate, said: “I am ready to act with 
any party, with any individual of any party, 
who will come to this question with an eye 
single to the preservation of the Constitution 
and the Union. I trust we may lay aside all 
party grievances, party feuds, partisan jealous- 
ies, and look to our country, and not to our 
party, in the consequences of our action.” 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, argued that the 
fault was not in the form of the Government, 
nor did the evil spring from the manner in 
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which it had been administered. Where, then, 
was it? It was that our fathers formed a Gov- 
ernment for a Union of friendly States; and 
though under it the people have been prosper- 
ous, beyond comparison with any other whose 
eareer is recorded in the histery of man, still 
that Union of friendly States had changed its 
character, and sectional hostility had been sub- 
stituted for the fraternity in which the Govern- 
ment was founded. He further said: 

“JT do not intend here to enter into a state- 
ment of grievances; I do not intend here to re- 
new, that war of crimination which for years past 
has disturbed the country, and in which I have 
taken a part perhaps more zealous than useful ; 
but I call upon all men who have in their 
hearts a love of the Union, and whose service 
is not merely that of the lip, to look the ques- 
tion calmly but fully in the face, that they may 
see the true cause of our danger, which, from 
my examination, I believe to be that a sectional 
hostility has been substituted for a general fra- 
ternity, and thus the Government rendered 
powerless for the ends for which it was insti- 
tuted. The hearts of a portion of the people 
have been perverted by that hostility, so that 
the powers delegated by the compact of union 
are ed, not as means to secure the wel- 
fare of all, but as instruments for the destruc- 
tion of a part—the minority section. How, 
then, have we to provide a remedy? By 
strengthening this Government? By institut- 
ing physical force to overawe the States—to 
coerce the people living under them as mem- 
bers of sovereign communities to pass under 
the yoke of the Federal Government? No, 
sir; I would have this Union severed into 
thirty-three fragments sooner than have that 
great evil befall constitutional liberty and rep- 
resentative government. Our Government is 
an agency of delegated and strictly limited 
powers. Its founders did not look to its pres- 
ervation by force; but the chain they wove to 
bind these States together was one of love and 
mutual good offices. 

“Then where is the remedy? the question 
may be asked. In the hearts of the people, is 
the ready reply ; and therefore it is that I turn 
to the other side of the chamber, to the major- 
ity section, to the section in which have been 
committed the acts that now threaten the dis- 
solution of the Union. I call on you, the repre- 
sentatives of that section, here and now to say so, 
if your people are not hostile; if they have the 
fraternity with which their fathers came to form 
this Union ; if they are prepared to do justice; 


- to abandon their opposition to the Constitution 


and the laws of the United States ; to r ize, 
and to maintain, and to defend all the rights 
and benefits the Union was designed to promote 
and to secure. Give us that declaration—give 
us that evidence of the will of your Constituen- 
ey to restore us to our original position, when 
mutual kindness was the animating motive, 
and then we may hopefully look for remedies 
which may suffice ; not by organizing armies— 
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not so much by enacting laws as by repressing 
the spirit of hostility and lawlessness, and seek- 
ing to live up to the obligations of good neigh- 
bors, and friendly States united for the common 
welfare. 
Mr. Green, of Missouri, said: “For me to 
go on the stump or in this Senate chamber, 
and denounce one section of the Union, or the 
other section of the Union, would do more harm 
than good; but let me appeal to them, and ask 
them, as I say to them now, Are you not willing 
to grant me the Constitution? Yes. You ask 
me, Do you want any more than the Constitu- 
tion? No. Then this one point only remains: 
If you construe the Constitution one way, and 
I construe it another, let us as brethren put in 
an explanatory amendment, which will remove 
the whole difficulty, that we may go on together 
in harmony and peace hereafter. <A rigid en- 
forcement of the fugitive slave law, a rigid pro- 
tection of the States from invasion, and an ex- 
planatory amendment of the Constitution, de- 
fining the rights on every point where there is 
any dispute, will give us the same old peace we 
had, and we will go on with the same prosper- 
ity as we formerly did.” 

Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, followed: “In 
saying that the controversy respecting slavery 
is the cause of our present difficulties, I do not 
intend to say whether one section of the coun- 
try is in fault more than another, whether both 
are equally in fault, or whether the blame is 
wholly on one side. Crimination and recrimi- 
nation are now useless—nay, dangerous. If it 
be possible, the first thing should be to restore 
the fraternal spirit which once existed, onght 
to exist, and may still exist. 

“ How shall this be done? I know of no other 
mode than by cheerfully and honestly assuring 
to every section of the country its constitutional 
rights. No section professes to ask more; no 
section ought to offer less. As to what are 
these constitutional rights, that is a question to 
be considered in a spirit of confidence and mu- 
tual good will, and furthermore, in a spirit of 
devotion to the Union, for the preservation of 
which my constituents are ready to make any 
sacrifice which a reasonable man can ask, or an 
honorable man can grant, consistently with 
principle. In this spirit, sir, I shall meet this — 
great question ; and in doing so I believe I shall 
be sustained by an immense majority of my 
constituents. If time shall show that I am 
wrong in this belief, I shall instantly cease to 
represent them in this Senate.” 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, declined to vote 
for the resolution. He said: “Things had 
reached a crisis. Thecrisiscould only be met in 
one way effectually, in his judgment; and that 
was, for the Northern people to review and re- 
verse their whole policy upon the subject of 
slavery. I see no evidence anywhere of any 
such purpose. On the contrary, the evidences 
accumulate all around, day by day, that there 
is no such purpose. The Southern States do 
not expect that they are going to do it; and, 
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having despaired of that reversal of judgment 
and that change of conduct, they are »proceed- 
ing in the only mode left them to vindicate 
their rights and their honor, I cannot vote for 
the resolution of my friend from Kentucky, be- 
cause it would be an intimation—darkly given, 
it is true, but yet an intimation—to my State 
which is moving, that there is a hope of recon- 
ciliation. I do not believe there is any such 
hope. I see no evidence upon which to. base a 
hope. I see, through this dark cloud that sur- 
rounds us, no ray of light. To me it is all 
darkness—midnight gloom. I therefore, stand- 
ing here as one of the Senators from my State 
to report faithfully what is going on, will hold 
out no false hope. I will not say to them, even 
by implication, that I believe that which, upon 
my soul, I do not believe.” 

Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, denied the conclusion of 
the preceding speaker, saying: ‘“ After more 
than seventy years of liberty and happiness and 
prosperity as a confederation of States, must 
we now acknowledge that our constituents, 
some thirty million in all, with every advantage 
that men could desire for self-government, are 
unable to decide their differences in a satisfac- 
tory manner? Why, sir, what hope is left for 
mankind anywhere? Will you pretend that 
the Southern people are capable of free govern- 
ment hereafter, if they cannot now commune 
with their Northern brethren upon fair and 
honorable terms of adjustment? Or shall we, 
on our side, indulge a pretension equally vain? 
We stultify ourselves, all of us, in saying that 
we cannot hear, cannot discuss, and cannot 
compromise the controversy with which we are 
threatened. That is to say, in so many words, 
that our experiment of the Union is a failure; 
and, more than that, your Southern confederacy 
will be a failure, and all other confederacies to 
the end of time. Mr. President, I have not at- 
tained any such conclusion; I am not of opinion, 
as yet, that a majority, or any considerable 
number of the people, South or North, desire 
the bonds of this Confederacy to be torn asun- 
der. There has been crimination upon both 
sides; there have been outrages on both sides; 
there have been things which ought to be re- 
dressed, some by the arm of the law, some by 
a more faithful administration of our Federal 
and State Governments; but there has been 
nothing which cannot be redressed promptly, 
fairly, and in the most efficacious manner. I 
believe, before God and my country, that nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of the people in every State, 
North and South, are anxious this day to re- 
dress all outrages and all causes of reasonable 
complaint.” 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, stated that he should 
vote for the resolution, “but without an idea 
that it is possible for any thing that Congress 
can do to reach the dangers with which we are 
threatened.” He said: “ What is the evil? 
Gentlemen have well said, it is not the failure 
to execute this fugitive slave law ; it is not the 
passage of these liberty bills, as they are called, 
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in various of the States; it is a social war—so 
far not a war of arms—a war of sentiment, of 
opinion; a war by one form of society against 
another form of society. I possibly may have 
a misinformed judgment, but I rely upon it 
until corrected; and my judgment is satisfied 
that, for some reason, the population in the 
States having no slaves, feeling their great nu- 
merical majority, and having nursed this senti- 
ment, this mere opinion about social forms ex- 
isting elsewhere, have in some manner unfor- 
tunately brought themselves to a determination 
to extinguish it. I donot mean by any imme- 
diate blow—by any present law; but it is their 
purpose, having obtained possession of the Fed- 
eral power, to use that power in every form to 
bring that social condition to a close. 

“T look upon it then, sir, as a war of senti- 
ment and opinion by one form of society against 
another form of society. How that will end, I 
will not undertake to predict; but if there be 
a remedy for it, it is not here; it must be at 
home in their own State councils; and I should 
regret extremely if any vote I am to give here 
should mislead public judgment so far as to lead 
them to suppose that they are to look here for 
safety. Ifthe people would go into convention 
in all those States, as we are driven into con- 
vention, take up the subject, probe it, analyze 
it, look back to history and see what it is, they 
would have it in their power to apply a remedy. 
The remedy rests in their hands, not in Con- 
gress; in the State councils of the several 
States; in the political society of the several 
States; and if we induce them, by any act of 
ours here, to look to Congress for safety, we 
shall mislead them.” 

Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, after discussing the 
various measures of conciliation, which might 
be proposed. under the resolution: such as the 
effort to remove the objections of the Southern 
States by congressional legislation—alteration 
of the Constitution, &c., declared that the South 
would never be satisfied with any concession 
“that does not fully recognize, not only the 
existence of slavery in its present form, but the 
right of the Southern people to emigrate to the 
common territories with their slave property, 
and their right to congressional protection, 
while the territorial existence lasts.” ‘No one 
expects such a remedy will ever be accorded 
by Congress. The Republican party is a unit 
against any such provision: I tell you, Mr. 
President, that the question is settled in rela- 
tion to this great movement which is now pro- 
gressing in certain of the Southern States, I 


know the efforts that are now being made to. 


stay the hand of thg Southern people, and to 
cool down the patriotism which is burning 
within the Southern heart; but it will be in- 
effectual, sir. When the arbitrary monarchi- 
cal government of Louis Philippe, in 1848, had 
aroused the people of Paris to a sense of their 
danger and to rebellion, and the barricades of 
Paris were raised, and the masses of that great 
city were upheaving in their majesty against 
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the arbitrary power of the monarchy, Louis 
Philippe saw his danger, and attempted to 
avert it by changing his ministry, He turned 
out M. Guizot and nominated M. Thiers as his 
principal adviser. That he supposed wot 
quiet the dissensions which he saw rising 
around him; but, sir, the words ‘too late,’ 
‘too late,’ went all through the streets of 
Paris. The next day, when he found the streets 
barricaded, he abdicated the throne in favor of 
his grandson, and made an effort, through his 
friends, to obtain the regency of his daughter, 
the mother of the Count of Paris. When that 
was done, in the hope that he might quell 
the insurrection then raging around him, the 
same words ‘too late’ ran through all the 
masses of Paris, ringing out in sepulchral tones 
like the trump of the summoning 
the dead to judgment. So. now, sir, you may 
tinker the Constitution, if you please; you may 
propose concessions; you may suggest addi- 
tional legislation; you may present additional 
constitutional securities; you may attempt by 
all these ingenious devices to stay the storm 
which now ragés in the Southern States, to 
vent that people from marching on to the 
iverance and liberty upon which they are 


_ resolved; but, sir, the words ‘too late,’ 


that ring here to-day, will be reiterated from 
mountain to valley in all the South, and are 
now sounding the death knell‘ of the Federal 
Union.” 

. Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, regarded the assertion 
that the people of the Northern States had set 
on foot some policy in regard to the institution 
of slavery, as an invention of history. The as- 


4 sertion of things as facts, which are not facts, 


has raised all this vast cloud of passion and 
misrepresentation in both extremes of the coun- 
try. He said: 

“* Now, sir, I do not believe that ninety-nine 
hundredths of the.men, who voted for Mr. Lin- 
coln, thought any’ thing about the subject of 
slavery in the States, or had any policy on the 
subject. They were opposed to the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the territories. They were 
in favor of a general division of the offices and 
the plunder: Many of them wanted protection 
to iron, and I do not know what all; but most 
of them were animated by a thorough hatred 
of the Democratic party. But asfor any policy 
in their minds, bearing upon the institutions of 
the Southern States, I believe this day, if the 
question were put in any shape, that even in 
New England, though I cannot speak for her— 
in every State of the North—there is a large 
majority of the people who are opposed to any 
interference whatever.” 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, in reply to state- 
ments respecting the non-execution of the fugi- 
tive slave-law in the North, said “that nine- 
tenths of the complaints on that subject are 
unfounded.” 

Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, in answer to a demand 
for a specification of the wrongs, or supposed 
‘wrongs, under which the Southern States were 
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suffering, stated that it was the denial by the 
Government that slaves were property, and the 
refusal to protect the owners in their title, 
whenever they were within the Federal juris- 
diction, and proceeded : 

“My objection to the course we are now pur- 
suing, is simply that these discussions amount 
to nothing. We cannot save the Union. The 
Senators on the other side, and the Senator 
from Illinois can, possibly. I donot know that 
they can. If they cannot, it cannot be saved. 
We cannot do it. The people of the South— 
I speak of the people of the different slavehold- 
ing States, and especially those upon the Gulf, 
commonly called the cotton States—are dis- 
satisfied with the present Government, as it is 
about to be administered by the President elect. 
There is nothing that can satisfy them except 
amendments to the Constitution, and those 
amendments must be made by the Northern 
States unanimously, or they will not be satis- 
ah and I say here, that they should not 


. Mr. Wade, of Ohio, said: “I have listened 
to the complaints on the other side patient- 
ly, and with an ardent desire to ascertain 
what was the particular difficulty under which 
they were laboring. Many of those who have 
supposed theraselves aggrieved have spoken; 
but I confess that I am now totally unable to 
understand precisely what it is of which they 
complain. Why, sir, the party which lately 
elected their President, and are prospectively 
to come into power, have never held an execu- 
tive office under the General Government, nor 
has any individual of them. It is most mani- 
fest, therefore, that the party to which I be- 
long, have as yet committed no act of which 
anybody can complain. If they have fears, as 
to the course that we may hereafter pursue, 
they are meré apprehensions—a bare suspicion, 
arising, I fear, out of their unwarrantable pre- 
judices, and nothing else.” 

In answer to the question what has caused 
this excitement? he ascribed it to the belief 
by the Southern people, that the Republicans 
were their mortal enemies, “and stand ready 
to trample their institutions under foot.” 
Those who make the complaints “ have, for a 
long series of years, had this Government in 
their own keeping. Therefore, if there is any 
thing in the legislation of the Federal Govern- 
ment that is not right, they are responsible for 
it, for the Republicans have never been invest- 
ed with the power to modify or control the 
legislation of the country.” He said: 

“* Now, sir, I should like to have the Senators 
on the other side tell me when ever a Repub- 
lican has violated, or ever proposed to violate, 
a right of theirs. I have listened to your argu- 
ments here for about a week. They are all in 
very general terms. They. are very loosely 
drawn indictments, and I do not know where 
to meet you at all. Is there any thing in our 
platform detrimental to your rights, unless in 
modern times you have set up a construction 
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of the Constitution of the United States differ- 
ing from ours?—we following the old beaten 
track of every department of the Government 
for more than seventy years, and you switching 
off, as it were, upon another track, and setting 
up yours as orthodox—that is all. You say 
that we must follow you. We choose to follow 
the old landmarks. That is the complaint 
against us. 

“Sir, [am one of those who went forth with 
zeal to maintain the principles of the great Re- 
publican party. In a constitutional way we 
met, as you met. We nominated our candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President, and 
you did the same for yourselves. The issue 
was made up; and we went to the people upon 
it. Although we have been usually in the 
minority, although we have been generally 
beaten; yet, this time, the justice of our princi- 
ples, and the maladministration of the Govern- 
ment in your hands, convinced the people that 
a change ought to be wrought; and after you 
had tried your utmost, and we had tried our 
utmost, we beat you; and we beat you upon 
the plainest and most palpable issue that ever 
was presented to the American people, and one 
that they understood the best. There is no 
mistaking i¢; and now, when we come to the 
Capitol, I tell you that our President and our 
Vice-President must be inaugurated, and ad- 
minister the Government as all their predeces- 
sors have done. Sir, it would be humiliating 
and dishonorable to us if we were to listen to a 
compromise by which he who has the verdict 
of the people in his pocket, should make his 
way to the presidential chair. When it comes 
to that, you have no Government; anarchy in- 
tervenes; civil war may follow it; all the evils 
that may come to the human imagination may 
be consequent upon such a course as that. The 
moment the American people cut loose from 
the sheet-anchor of free government and liberty 
—that is, whenever it is denied in this Govern- 
ment that a majority fairly given shall rule— 
the people are unworthy of free government. 
Sir, I know not what others may do; but I tell 
you that, with the verdict of the people given 
in favor of the platform upon which our candi- 
dates have been elected, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would suffer any thing to come before 
I would compromise that away. I regard it as 
a case where [ have no right to extend comity 
or generosity. A right, an absolute right, the 
most sacred that a free people can ever bestow 
on any man, is their undisguised, fair verdict, 
that gives him a title to the office that he is 
chosen to fill; and he is recreant to the prin- 
ciple of free government who will ask a question 
beyond the fact whether a man has the verdict 
of the people, or if he will entertain for a 
monient a proposition in addition to that. It 
isallI want. If we cannot stand there, we can- 
not stand anywhere. Any other principle than 
that would be as fatal to you, my friends, as to 
us. On any other principle, anarchy must im- 
mediately ensue.” 
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Mr. Orittenden then addressed the Senate for 
the purpose of presenting joint resolutions, pro- 
posing certain amendments to the Constitution. 
& explanation of them he referred to the ques- 

ns of an alarming character that had grown 
out of the controversy between the Northern 
and Southern sections of the country, in relation 
to the rights of the slaveholding States in the 
territories of the United States, and in relation 
to the rights of the citizens in the slavehold- 
ing States. His object was to meet all these 
questions and causes of discontent by amend- 
ments to the Constitution, so that the settle- 
ment may be permanent, and leave no cause 
for future controversy. Hé proposed that the 
Constitution should be so amended as to declare 
that Congress shall have no power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia so long as 
slavery exists in the States of Maryland and 
Virginia; and that it shall have no power 
to abolish slavery in any of the places under 
its special jurisdiction within the Southern 
States. : 

“These are the constitutional amendments 
which I propose, and embrace the whole of 
them in regard to the questions of territory and 
slavery. There are other propositions in rela- 
tion to grievances, and in relation to contro- 
versies, which I suppose are within the juris- 
diction of Congress, and may be removed by 
the action of Congress. I propose, in regard 
to legislative action, that the fugitive slave law, 
as it is commonly called, shall be declared by 
the Senate to be a constitutional act, in strict 
pursuance of the Constitution. I propose to 
declare, that it has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be constitutional, 
and that the Southern States are entitled to a 
faithful and complete execution of that law, and 
that no amendment shall be made hereafter to 
it which will impair its efficiency. But, think- 
ing that it would not impair its efficiency, I 
have proposed amendments to it in two par- 
ticulars. I have understood from gentlemen 
of the North that there is objection to the pro- 
vision giving a different fee where the commis- 
sioner decides to deliver the slave to the claim- 
ant, from that which is given where he decides 
to discharge the alleged slave; the law declares 
that in the latter case he shall have but five 
dollars, while in the other he shall have ten 
dollars—twice the amount in one case than in 
the other. The reason for this is very obvious. 
In case he delivers the servant to his claimant, 
he is required to draw out a lengthy certificate, 
stating the principal and substantial grounds on 
which his decision rests, and to return him 
either to the marshal or to the claimant to re- 
move him to the State from which he escaped. 
It was for that reason that a larger fee was 
given to the commissioner, where he had the 
largest service to perform. But, sir, the act 
being viewed unfavorably and with great preju- 
dice, in a certain portion of our country, this 
was regarded as very obnoxious, because it 
seemed to give an inducement to the commis- 
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sioner to retarn the slave to the master, as he 
thereby obtained the larger fee of ten dollars 
instead of the smaller one of five dollars. I 
have said, let the fee be the same in both 


cases. 
“J have understood furthermore, sir, that 
jnasmuch as the fifth section of that Jaw was 
worded somewhat vaguely, its general terms 
had admitted of the construction in the North- 
ern States that all the citizens were required, 
upon the summons of the marshal, to go with 
him to hunt up, as they express it, and arrest 
the slave; and this is ed as obnoxious. 
They have said, ‘in the Southern States you 
make no such requisition on the citizen ;’ nor 
do we, sir. The section, construed according 
to the intention of the framers of it, I suppose, 
only intended that the marshal should have the 
same right in the execution of process for the 
‘arrest of a slave that he has in all other cases 
of process that he is required to execute—to 
call on the posse comitatus for assistance where 
he is resisted in the execution of his duty; or 
where, having executed his duty by the arrest, 
an attempt is made to rescue the slave. I pro- 
such an amendment as will obviate this 
vifficulty and limit the right of the master and 
the duty of the citizen to cases where, as in re- 
gard to all other process, persons may be called 
upon to assist in resisting opposition to the exe- 
cution of the laws. 

“T have provided further, sir, that the amend- 
ments to the Constitution which I here propose, 
and certain other provisions of the Constitution 
itself, shall be unalterable, thereby forming a 
permanent and unchangeable basis for peace 
and tranquillity among the people. Among the 
— in the present Constitution, which I 

ve by amendment proposed to render unal- 
terable, is that provision in the first article of 
the Constitution which provides the rule for 
representation, including in the computation 
three-fifths of the slaves. That is to be ren- 
dered unchangeable. Another is the provision 
for the delivery of fugitive slaves. That is to 
be rendered unchangeable.” 

These views were urged by considerations 
of the importance of the Union and the com- 


parative trifle required to be sacrificed. He 


said, “Is it not the cheapest price at which 
such a blessing as this Union was ever pur- 
chased?” 

The question on printing the resolutions was 
reached with difficulty, in consequence of the 
calis for the special order on the part of some, 
and the desire to make remarks on the reso- 
lutions by others. Their reception appeared 
ominous of their ultimate fate. They were 
known as the “‘Compromise Measures’* pro- 


* The following are the joint resolutions as proposed by 
Mr. Crittenden: 
A joint resolution (S. No. 50) pro 
to the Constitution of 


Whereas serious and alarmin 
tween the Northern and Sou 
rights and security of the 


ing certain amendments 
e United States. 
dissensions haye arisen be- 
ern States, concerning the 
rights of the slaveholding States, 
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posed by Mr. Orittenden, and attracted much 
attention among the people of the central 


‘States, and were approved by several legis- 


lative bodies. It is not too much to say, that 
with some slight amendments this plan would 


and eerie their rights in the common territory of the 
United States; and whereas it is eminently desirable and 
proper that these dissensions, which now threaten the very 
existence of this Union, should be permanently quieted and 
settled by constitutional provisions, which do equal 
justice to all sections, and thereby restore to the people that 
peace an -will which ought to prevail between all thé 
citizens of the United States: Therefore. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, (two- 
thirds of both Houses concurring,) That the following arti- 
eles be, and are hereby, pro and submitted as amend-. 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of said Consti- 
tution, when ratified by conventions of three-fourths of the 
several States: 

ArTicte 1. In all the territory of the United States now 
held, or hereafter acquired, situate north of latitude 36° 30, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, is prohibited while such territory s remain under 
territorial government. In all the territory south of said 
line of latitude, slavery of the African race is hereby recog- 
nized as existing, and shall not be interfered with y Con- 
gress, but shall protected as property by all the depart- 
ments of the territorial government during its continuance. 
And when any territory, north or south of said line, within 
such boundaries as Co: may prescribe, shall contain 
fae Sora requisite for a member of Con according 
to then Federal ratio of representation of the people of 
the United States, it shall, if its form of government be re- 
publican, be admitted into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States, with or without slavery, as the con- 
stitution of such new State may provide. 

Azt. 2. Congress shall have no power to abolish sla- 


very in < under its exclusive jurisdiction, and situate 
= limits of States that permit the holding of 
ves, : 


Art. 3. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery 
within the District of Columbia, so long as it exists in the 

joining States of Virginia and Maryland, or either, nor 

thout the consent of the inhabitants, nor without just 
compensation first made to such owners of slaves as do not 
consent to such abolishment. Nor shall Congress at any 
time prohibit officers of the Federal Government, or mem- 
bers of Congress, whose duties require them to be in said 
district, from bringing with them their slaves, and holding 
them as such during the time their duties may require them 
= sueee there, and ards taking them from the dis- 

Arr. 4. Congress shall haye no power to prohibit or hin- 
der the transportation of slaves from one State to another, 
or to a territory in which slavesare by law permitted to be 
held, whether that transportation be by d, navigable 


rivers, or L aesy sea. 

Arr. 5. t, in addition to the provisions of the third 
 gmten tga of bay attey ion of the beeen nee of the 

mstitution o mtengoneress aye power 
to provide by law, and it shall its duty so to provide, 
that the United States shall pay to the owner who shail 
apply for it, the full value of his fugitive slave in all cases 
when the or other officer whose duty it was to ar- 
rest said fugitive was prevented from so doing by violence 
or intimidation; or when, after arrest, said fugitive was res- 

ed by force, and the owner thereby prevented and ob- 
structed in the pursuit of his remedy for the recovery of his 
fugitive slave under the said clause of the Constitution and 
the Jaws made in pursuance thereof. And in all such cases, 
when the United States shall pay for such fugitive, they 
shall have the right, in their own name, to sue the county in 
which said violence, intimidation, or rescue was committed, 
and to recover from it, with interest and damnacen, the 
amount paid bi Sager for said fugitive slaye. And the said 
county, after it paid said amount to the United States, 
may, for its indemnity, sue and recover from the wrong- 
doers or rescuers by whom the owner was prevented from 
the recovery of his fugitive slave, in like manner as the 
owner himself might have sued and recovered. 

Ant. 6. No future amendment of the Constitution shall 
affect the five preceding articles; nor the third paragraph 
of the second section of the first article of the Constitution; 
nor the third Paragraph of the second section of the fourth 
article of said Constitution; and no amendment shall be 
made to the Constitution which shall authorize or give to 
Congress any power to abolish or interfere with slavery in 
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have been acceptable to a majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. Breckinridge, a member of the Senate 
from the State of Kentucky, said upon the floor 
of the Senate on the 16th of July, 1861: “It 
was stated upon the floor of the Senate by the 
late Senator from Illinois, and I happened per- 
. gonally to know the fact myself, that the lead- 
ing statesmen of the lower Southern States 
were willing to accept the terms of settlement 
which were proposed by the venerable Senator 
from Kentucky, my predecessor.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, had no con- 
fidence in compromise propositions. He said: 
“T do not believe, sir, that the remedy is to be 
sought there. I do not believe that the remedy 
is to be sought in new constitutional provisions: 
but in an honest, faithful execution of the thi 
that are already written in the compact and in 
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the bond. I am willing, and I hope the State I 
represent is willing, to look this matter all over 
fairly, calmly, and dispassionately, and if there 
be any thing that can be demanded of that 
State consistent with the dignity that belongs 
to a free State, and the regard that she owes to 
the Constitution, I have no doubt that she will 
render and perform it to the letter and to the 
spirit. But I say, with all deference, that I 
think these new compacts and these amend- 
ments are the mere daubing of the wall with 
untempered mortar. They are not what is 
required to sustain the fabric of our Govern- 
ment. . 

“ Sir, I do not know that this Congress can do 
any thing; but this controversy will not be 
settled here. It has been well said, it will be 
done by the States; but, sir, the enlightened 
tribunal of the public opinion of Christendom 


any of the States by whose laws it is, or may be, allowed or 
permitted. 

And whereas, also, besides those causes of dissension em- 
braced in the foregoing amendments proposed to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there are others which come 
within the jurisdiction of apn Bees and may be remedied 
by its legislative power; and whereas it is the desire of Con- 

ess, as far as its power will extend, to remove all just cause 

‘or the popular discontent and agitation which now disturb 
the peace of the country, and threaten the stability of its 
institutions: Therefore, 

1. Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat the laws nowin force for the recovery of fugitive slaves 
are in strict pursuance of the plan and mandatory provisions 
of the Constitution, and have been sanctioned as valid and 
constitutional by the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; that the slaveholding States are entitled to 
the faithful observance and execution of those laws, and 
that they ought not to be repealed, or so modified or changed 
as to impair their efficiency; and that laws ought to be made 
for the punishment of those who attempt by rescue of the 
slave, or other illegal means, to hinder or defeat the due exe- 
cution of said laws. 

2. That all State laws which conflict with the fugitive 
slaye acts of Congress, or any other constitutional acts of 
Congress, or which, in their operation, impede, hinder, or 
delay the free course and due execution of any of said acts, 
are null and yoid by the plain provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States; yet those State laws, void as they are, 
have given color to practices, and led to eas PPA which 
have obstructed the due administration and execution of 
acts of Congress, and especially the acts for the delivery of 
fugitive slaves, and have thereby contributed much to the 
discord and commotion now prevailing. Congress, there- 
fore, in the present perilous juncture, does not deem it im- 
proper, respectfully and eafnestly to recommend the repeal 
of those laws to the several States which have enacted them, 
or such legislative corrections or explanations of them as 
may prevent their being used or perverted to such mis- 
chievous purposes. 

8. That the act of the 18th of September, 1850, commonly 
called the Fugitive Slave Law, ought to be so amended as 
to make the fee of the commissioner, mentioned in the 
eighth section of the act, equalin amount in the cases de- 
cided by him, whether his decision be in favor of or against 
the claimant. And to avoid misconstruction, the last clause 
of the fifth section of said act, which authorizes the person 
holding a warrant for the arrest or detention of a fugitive 
slave, to summon to his aid the posse comitatus, and which 
declares it to be the duty of all good citizens to assist him in 
its execution, ought to be so amended as toéexpressly limit 
the authority and duty to cases in which there shall be ree 
sistance or danger of resistance or rescue. i 

4, That the laws for the suppression of the African slave 
trade, and especially those prohibiting the importation of 
slaves intv the United States, ought to be made effectual, and 
ought to be eophee 88 executed; and all further enact- 
ments necessary to those ends ought to be promptly made, 


The following substitute was afterward offered to tho 
preamble of the resolutions by Mr. Crittenden: 


Whereas the Union isin danger, and owing to the unhappy 


divisions existing in Congress, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for that body to concur in both its branches b 
the requisite majority so as to enable it either to adopt 
measures of legislation, or to recommend to the States such 
amendments to the Constitution, as are deemed necessary 
and proper to avert that danger; and whereas in so great an 
emergency the opinion and judgment of the people ought 
to be heard, and would be the best and surest guide to their 
representatives: Therefore, 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law with- 
out delay for taking the sense of the people and submitting 
to their vote the following resolutions as the basis for the 
final and permanent settlement of those disputes that now 
disturb the peace of the country and threaten the existence 
of the Union. 


The annexed table, made out from the report of the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands, shows that the division of terri- 


_tory proposed by adopting the line of 36° 30’, would give to 


both the North and the South a quantity very nearly in 
proportion to their respective populations—to the North 
1,795,965 square miles for a population of nineteen millions, 
and to the South 1,203,711 square miles for a population of 
twelve millions. 


Rhode Island... 
Connecticut.. 


New Jersey.... 

Pennsylvania .. 

Obie 3.0003. 

Indiana... 

Iilinois...... 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin. 

NOW cnden an 

Minnesota. B 

Orogoriied. Bass. % 

California........... 188,981 
$32,017 

Free Territories. Slave Territories. 

Watisas. esi. oi03 126,283 | New Mexico........ 256,809 

Nebraska............ 842,488 | Indian..........65 67,020 

Minnesota .......... 81,960 

Washington......... 193,071 313,329 

Uta weet eds it Cas 22O 1906 890,382 
963,948 Total.......... 1,208,711 
832,017 

Total........+ 1,706,965 | PERN +- »«- ALOU 


Population.........19,000,000 
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came to me and expressed regr 
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will utter its voice, and I tell you there is no 
wer on God’s earth that can stand before 
n : 


_ The Vice-President, in announcing the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen on Mr. Powell’s resolution, 
remarked that the Chair had found a great deal 
of difficulty in framing the committee, but had 
tried to compose it in the spirit which he be- 
lieved actuated the Senate in ordering its ap- 
pointment. It will be observed that upon this 
committee were two Senators from one State. 
: is was unavoidable. “Of course the author 
of the resolutions becomes the chairman of the 
committee; and I am sure the Senate will, for 
many reasons, recognize the fact that it was 
roper that the eminent senior Senator from 
Kentucky should also be a member of that 
committee. The Secretary will read it.” 

The Secretary read the committee, as fol- 
lows: Mr. Powell, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Crittenden, 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Toombs, Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
Collamer, Mr. Davis, Mr. Wade, Mr. Bigler, 
Mr. Rice, Mr. Doolittle, and Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, was excused from 
serving on the committee, upon his own re- 

He said: 
_ “The position which I am known to occupy, 
and the position in which the State I represent 
now stands, render it altogether impossible for 


me to serve upon that committee with any 


of advantage.” . 

‘Subsequently a motion to reconsider the vote 
excusing Mr. Davis was carried, upon which 

conte onniearac rages “ - 
_ “Tf, in the opinion of others, it be possible 
for me to do any thing for the public good, the 
_ last moment while I stand here is at the com- 
_ mand of the Senate. If I could see any means 
_ by which I could avert the catastrophe of a 
struggle between the sections of the Union, my 
past life, I hope, gives evidence of the readiness 
with which I would make the effort. If there 
be any sacrifice which I could offer on the altar 
of my country to heal all the evils, present or 
_ prospective, no man has the right to doubt my 
_ readiness to do it. Therefore, when Senators, 
_ entertaining the same opinions with myself, 
et that I had re- 
fused to serve, I could but tell them that I had 


only obeyed what I believed to be propriety in 


the case, not desiring to shrink from the per- 
formance of a duty, still less to indulge in per- 
sonal feeling. I therefore answer the request 
of the Senator from Florida, knowing also that 
it is made after consultation with others, that 
if the Senate choose that I should be placed 
upon the committee, and continue to serve 
there, I shall offer no further opposition.” 
The motion to excuse the Senator was then 

withdrawn. 

On the 31st of December, the committee re- 
ported as follows: 

The Committee of Thirteen, inted by order of 

ss ae 


the Senate, of the 20th instant, upon the 
following resolution, and report the same to the 
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Resolved, That the medion bere werk hem atte to 
agree upon any gen an ustment, and re- 
port that fact to the Senate together with the journal of 
the committee. 


On a subsequent day the report of the com- 
mittee and the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky were taken up; also a brief resolu- 
tion of nearly similar import offered by Sen- 
ator Johnson, of Tennessee; also resolutions of 
Senator Lane, of Oregon. 

Mr. Douglas addressed the Senate. He com- 
menced by saying that no act of his public life 
had ever caused him so much regret as the ne- 
cessity of voting in the special committee of 
thirteen for the resolution reporting to the Sen- 
ate their inability to agree upon any general 
plan of adjustment, which would restore peace 
to the country and insure the integrity of the 
Union. If we wish to understand the real 
causes which have produced such wide-spread 
and deep-seated discontent in the slaveholding 
States, we must go back, he said, beyond the 
recent Presidential election, and trace the ori- 
gin and history of the slavery agitation from 
the period when it first became an active ele- 
ment in Federal politics. 

Having traced the agitation down, he as- 
cribed the present crisis to the fact that. the 
Southern people have received the result of the 
recent election as furnishing conclusive evi- 
dence that the dominant party of the North, 
which is soon to take possession of the Federal 
Government under that election, are deter- 
mined to invade and destroy their constitution- 
al rights. What shall be done, he asked, in 
the case of South Carolina? Our right of ju- 
risdiction over that State for Federal purposes, 
according to the Constitution, had not been 
destroyed or impaired by the ordinance of se- 
cession, or any act of the convention, or of the 
de facto government. The right remains; but 
the possession is lost, for the time being. 
“* How shall we regain the possession?” is. the 
pertinent inquiry. It may be done by arms, or 
by a peaceable adjustment of the matters in 
controversy. 

After examining many incidental questions 
relating to the mode of adjustment, he said: 

“T repeat, then, my solemn conviction, that 
war means disunion—final, irrevocable, eternal 
separation. I see no alternative, therefore, but 
a fair compromise, founded on the basis of mu- 
tual concessions, alike honorable, just, and ben- 
eficial to all parties, or civil war and disunion. 
Is there any thing humiliating in a fair com- 
promise of conflicting interests, opinions, and 
theories, for the sake of peace, union, and safe- 
ty? Read the debates of the Federal conven- 
tion, which formed our glorious Constitution, 
and you will find noble examples, worthy of 
imitation ; instances where sages and patriots 
were willing to surrender cherished theories 
and principles of government, believed to be 
essential to the best form of society, for the 
sake of peace and unity.” 

On another day Mr. Crittenden called up his 
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resolution, which was now so modified by him- 
self as to make it a question of referring the 
matter to the people as an amendment to the 
Constitution. He had already perceived that 
there was no party in the Senate in favor of 
compromise sufficiently strong to pass his reso- 
lution in its original form. With a degree of 
melancholy natural to one who had spent so 
large a portion of his life in endeavors to pro- 
mote the prosperity and glory of his coun- 
try, and who now sees a gigantic catastrophe 
about to overwhelm her, he addresses the Sen- 
ate : 

‘Mr. President, if I could indulge myself 
with the hope that the resolution which I have 
proposed for amendments to the Constitution 
could obtain that majority in this Senate which 
would recommend it to the States for their 
adoption, by convention or by Legislature, I 
should never have made this motion for a ref- 
erence of the question to the people. It is the 
extraordinary condition of the country, the ex- 
traordinary circumstances by which we are 
now surrounded, and the peculiar situation in 
which Congress itself is placed, that has in- 
duced me to attempt so extraordinary a resort. 
We believe that amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are requisite to give that permanent se- 
curity which is necessary to satisfy the public 
mind and restore quiet to the country. ose 
amendments cannot be recommended, nor can 
we proceed in the measure of amendment, un- 
less it be by a two-thirds majority. I have 
feared that that majority could not be hoped 
for here; and it is in this last extremity that I 
have proposed that we should invoke the judg- 
ment of the people upon the great question on 
which their Government depends. It is not 
an ordinary question; it is no question of 
party ; it is no question of policy; it is a ques- 
tion involving the existence of the Union, and 
the existence of the Government. Upon so 
momentous a question, where the public coun- 
sels themselves are so divided and so distracted 
as not to be able to adopt, for the want of the 
requisite majority, those means that are sup- 
posed to be necessary for the safety of the 
country and the people, it has seemed to me 
not improper that we should resort to the great 
source of all political authority—the people 
themselves. This is their Government; this 
is their Union; we are but their representa- 
tives. I speak in no feeling of flattery to the 
people, sir. No; I call upon them to pro- 
nounce their judgment, and do their duty to 
their country. If we cannot save the country, 
and they will not save the country, the coun- 
try is gone. I wish to preserve it by all the 
means, ordinary and extraordinary, that are 
within our possible reach. . That is the whole 
feeling, and that is the entire principle upon 
which I have acted in making this proposition. 
I see nothing improper in it.” 

After examining all the points bearing on 
the proposition for compromise in a most con- 
ciliatory spirit, and urging with all the elo- 
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quence he could command, the importance to 
the future welfare of the country that this 
course should be adopted, he closed, and the 
Senator from Georgia followed. Nothing could 
be more complete than the contrast between 
their views. 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, said: “ The success 
of the Abolitionists and their allies, under the 
name of the Republican party, has produced its 
logical results already. They have for long 
years been sowing dragons’ teeth, and have 
finally got a crop of armed men, The Union, 
sir, is dissolved. That is an accomplished fact 
in the path of this discussion that men may as 
well heed. One of your confederates has al- 
ready, wisely, bravely, boldly, confronted pub- 
lic danger, and she is only ahead of many of 
her sisters because of her greater facility for 
speedy action. The greater majority of those 
sister States, under like circumstances, consider 
her cause as their cause; and I charge you in 
their name to-day, ‘Touch not Saguntum.” 
It is not only their cause, but it is a cause 
which receives the sympathy, and will receive 
the support, of tens and hundreds of thousands 
of honest patriotic men in the non-slaveholding 
States, who have hitherto maintained constitu- 
tional rights, who respect their oaths, abide by 
compacts, and love justice. And while this 
Congress, this Senate, and this House of Repre- 
sentatives are debating the constitutionality 
and the expediency of seceding from the Union, 
and while the perfidious authors of this mis- 
chief are showering down denunciations upon 
a large portion of the patriotic men of this 
country, those brave men are coolly and calm- 
ly voting what you call revolution—ay, sir, 
doing better than that—arming to defend it. 
They appealed to the Constitution, they ap- 
pealed to justice, they appealed to fraternity, 
until the Constitution, justice, and fraternity 
were no longer listened to in the legislative 
halls of their country, and then, sir, they pre- 
pared for the arbitrament of the sword; and 
now you see the glittering bayonet, and you 
hear the tramp of armed men from your capital 
to the Rio Grande. It is a sight that gladdens 
the eyes and cheers the hearts of other millions 
ready to second them. Inasmuch, sir, as I 
have labored earnestly, honestly, sincerely, 
with these men to avert this necessity so lo 
as I deemed it possible, and inasmuch ast 
heartily approve their present conduct of re- 
sistance, I deem it my duty to state their case 
to the Senate, to the country, and to the civil- 
ized world.” 

The claims of the Southern States and their 
views of the Constitution have been already 
stated so often, that it will not be necessary 
to repeat the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

On a subsequent day Mr. Clark, of New 
Hampshire, offered the following resolutions, 
designing to move them as an amendment to 
the resolutions of Mr. Orittenden : 

Resolved, That the provisions of the Constitution 
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are ample for the preservation of the Union, and: the 
opie of all the material interests of the country ; 
it needs to be obeyed rather than amended ; and 
bee extrication from the present dangers is to be 
z 4 for in strenuous efforts to preserve the pepce, 
protect the public property, and enforce the laws, 
De: than a ge Sere apo articular interests, 
compromises for icular di ties, or concessions 
_ to unreasonable Roane. 
4 ham That all attempts to dissolve the present 
, or overthrow or abandon the present Consti- 
tution, with the hope or expectation of constructing 
a one, are dangerous, illusory, and destructive ; 
that, in the opinion of the Senate of the United States, 
; ich reconstruction is practicable, and therefore, to 
the maintenance of the existing Union and Consti- 
tation should be directed all the ies of all the de- 
Pp ts of the Government, and efforts of all 
good citizens. 


A bill was afterwards introduced by Mr. 
Bigler, of Pennsylvania, to provide for taking 
the sense of the people of the several States on 
the pruposed amendments to the Constitution 
offered by Mr. Crittenden, 
Subsequently Mr. Crittenden called up his 
resolutions, when a motion was made to post- 
pone their consideration to a future day, by 
Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, because the Pa- 
cific Railroad bill, and the bill for the admis- 
___ sion of Kansas were set down for previous days. 
_- To this the venerable Senator, Mr. Crittenden, 


= : . I do think that this may well be considered 
as trifling with the greatest subject that can 
_ possibly be before this Senate, if we consent to 
such a postponement, and make the reason for 
it the pendency of this or that bill. I cannot 
_ consent to it; and I hope, if the Senate are dis- 
posed to treat the subject at all with the so- 
Temnity that belongs.to it, that we shall at least 
_ show respect enough to the subject to manifest 
_ @ temper and disposition to act upon it de- 
cidedly and promptly. I want this question 
- acted upon; and from this dilatory sort of pro- 
ings, it seems to me it is evident gentle- 
men are trying to postpone this subject, and 
___ give it no consideration.” 
After further discussion the motion to post- 
zi was lost, 19 Republicans to 25. Another 
= d arose on questions of order, and the ses- 
sion of the day closed, by the Senator from Ken- 
 tucky withdrawing his call. 
On the next day, when the Senator called 
for his resolutions again, they were set aside, 
as the Pacific Railroad bill had been set down 
as a special order. 
Mr. Lane, of Oregon, thus expressed his dis- 
_ approbation of the course which had been 
taken: 
__. “T was very sorry this morning to see the 
_ Most important measure that has been intro- 
_ dneed into this Senate, or can be introduced 
into it during this or any othér session, set 
_ aside to take up this bill. I allude to the prop- 
osition. introduced by the venerable Senator 
from Kentucky. It was a proposition presented 


with the hope of saving the final dissolution of 
this Union. The measures proposed by him, 
. 12 
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if sanctioned by the le, if approved by the 
Northern States, woudl . all oi probabil- 
ity—and I know there is no man in this Union 
more anxious for it than myself—delay the 
movements which are now going on, that are 
to result ultimately in the entire dissolution of 
the Union. At such a time, when every gen- 
tleman knows that the country cannot be held 
together unless something shall be promptly 
done, I thought it was not proper to take up a 
bill involving the country in obligations amount- 
ing to hundreds of millions, for the making of 
two railroads, in preference to adopting some 
measures by which this Union may be held to- 
gether; some plan that may afford security and 
protection, and guarantee the rights of all the 
States of the Confederacy.” 

Later in the day Mr. Crittenden alluded to 
the same action on the part of the Senate, and 
expostulated with them, saying: ~ 

““T cannot think, Mr. President, of voting for 
the Pacific Railroad bill while this other meas- 
ure is undetermined. It has been said of old 
that men build as if they never expected to die. 
We seem to be acting as a nation upon that 
hypothesis; we are proposing to build railroads, 
providing roads for future generations, when 
the very existence of our country is in danger. 
When the Union itself is reeling about like a 
drunken man, we are making provision for fu- 
turity and for posterity. I cannot vote for any 
such measure at any such time. Build up the 
Union first ; then talk about building up a rail- 
road. Then I will vote for this measure. I 
want my friends from California to understand 
that, although I voted to-day for the indefinite 
postponement of this bill, I am not its enemy. 
I am prepared to vote for it when you make 
the Union stable enough to afford the faintest 
promise that the work can be executed, and 
that we shall have a nation to enjoy the benefits 
of it. It seemed to me very solemn trifling be- 
fore this people, that the Senate should sit here 
legislating upon the making of roads for future 
generations, and for a nation, when that na- 
tion is trembling upon a point between life and 
death. Yet the Senate preferred to act upon a 
railroad, rather than to act on these measures 
calculated to give permanence to the Union it- 
self. I ask my friends to consider what sort 
of intelligence is this to go out of a country 
that is now trembling with anxiety upon the 
question of peace or war, existence or non- 
existence as a nation, that they should sit here 
and with quiet indifference to the state of the 
country take up a railroad bill?” 

On another day the resolutions were taken 
up and the amendments of Mr. Powell, of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Clark of New Hampshire, were 
adopted. This amendment of Mr. Clark looked 
so much like war, that on the motion to recon- 
sider the vote on the next day, it was recon- 
sidered and postponed. 

On the 28th of January, Senator Iverson, of 
Georgia, withdrew from the Senate. His com- 
munication to that body was as follows: 
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Wasutnerton Orry, January 28, 1861. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

The undersigned has received official information 
that, on the 19th instant, a convention of the people 
of Georgia, recently assembled, and now in session, 
passed the following ordinance: 

“An ordinance to dissolve the union between the 
State of Georgia and other States united with her 
under a compact of government, entitled the ‘ Consti- 
tution of the United States of America,’ 

“We, the people of the State of Georgia, in conven- 
tion assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the ordinance adopted by 
the people of the State of Georgia in conyention on 
the 2d day of January, in the year of our Lord, 1788, 
when the Constitution of the United States of America 
was assented to, ratified, and adopted; and also all 
acts and parts of acts of the General Assembly of this 
State, ratifying and adopting amendments of the said 
pensar eater are hereby repealed, rescinded, and ab- 
rogated. 

2 We do further declare and ordain, that the Union 
now subsisting between the States of Georgia and 
other States, under the name of the United States of 
America, is hereby dissolved; and that the State of 
Georgia is in the full possession and exercise of all 
those rights of sovereignty which belong and apper- 
tain to a free and independent State.” 

The undersigned, recognizing the validity of said 
ordinance, and the fact that the State which he, in 

art, represents in the Senate of the United States, 
kag withdrawn from the Federal Union, and is now a 
separate, sovereign, and independent State, does not 
feel at liberty any longer to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Senate, and shall this day withdraw from 
the body. Very respectfully, 

ALFRED IVERSON. 


Upon its being read, the Senator made a 
brief address to the Senate, saying that peace 
or war could follow as the remaining States 
might choose. The first gun fired would cause 
the withdrawal of all the slaveholding States, 
and forever destroy all hope of reconstruction. 

A question next arose in the Senate re- 
specting the effect which the act of this 
Senator had upon his seat in that body. 
After a lengthy discussion, the subject was 
laid upon the table and passed over for the 
time. 

At this time a movement was made on the 
part of the State of Virginia, to accomplish a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulties of the 
country. Resolutions were adopted by the 
Legislature of that State, recommending all 
the States to appoint commissioners to a con- 
vention, the object of which should be to ad- 
just ‘‘the present unhappy controversies in the 
spirit in which the Constitution was originally 
formed.” 

- The conyention was to meet at Washington 
on the 4th of February ensuing. These resolu- 
tions* were laid before Congress by President 
Buchanan, accompanied with a message to each 


* Preamble and Resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia, January 19, 1861. 

Whereas it is the deliberate opinion of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, that unless the unhappy controversy 
which now divides the States of this Confederacy shall be 
satisfactorily adjusted, a permanent dissolution of the Union 
is inevitable; and the General Assembly, representing the 
wishes of the people of the Commonwealth, is desirous of 
employing every reasonable means to avert so dire a calami- 
ty, and determined to make a final effort to restore the Union 
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House, in which he thus expressed his gratifi- 
cation upon the occasion, and his views of his 
own position :— 

“TI confess I hail this movement on the part 
of Virginia, with great satisfaction. From the 
past history of this ancient and renowned Com- 
monwealth, we have the fullest assurance that 
what she has undertaken she will accomplish, 
if it can be done by able, enlightened, and per- 
severing efforts. It is highly gratifying to know 


and the Constitution, in the spirit in which they were estab- 
lished by the fathers of the Republic: Therefore, 

Resolved, That on behalf of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, an invitation is hereby extended to all sueh States, 
whether slayeholding or non-slaveholding, as are willing to 
unite with Virginia in an earnest effort to adjust the present 
unhappy controversies in the spirit in which the Constitution 
was originally formed, and consistently with its principles, — 
so as to afford to the pout of the slaveholding States ade- 
quate guarantees for the security of their rights, to appoint. 
commissioners to meet, on the 4th day of February next, in 
the city of Washington, similar commissioners appointed by 
Virginia, to consider, and, if practicable, agree upon some 
suitable adjustment. 

Resolved, That ex-President John Tyler, William C. 
Rives, Judge John W. Brockenbrough, Gout W. Sum- 
mers, and James A. Seddon are hereby appointed commis- 
sioners, whose duty it shall be to repair to the city of Wash- 
ington, on the day designated in the foregoing resolution, 
to meet such commissioners as may be appointed by any 
cae said States, in accordance with the brentce reso- 

ution. 

Resolved, That if said commissioners, after full and free 
conference, shall e apes any plan of adjustment requir- 
ing amendments e the Federal Constitution, for the further 
security of the rights of the people of the slaveholdi 
States, they be requested to communicate the propos 
amendments to Congress, for the purpose of haviug the 
same submitted by that body, according to the forms ‘ot the 
Constitution, to the several States for ratification. 

Resolved, That if said commissioners cannot on 
such adjustment, or, if agreeing, Congress shall refuse to 
submit for ratification such amendments as may be pro- 
posed, then the commissioners of this State shall imme- 
diately communicate the result to the Executive of this 
Commonwealth, to be by him laid before the convention of 
the'people of Virginia and the General Assembly : Provided, 
that the said commissioners be subject at all times to the 
control of the General Assembly, or, if in session, to that of 
the State Convention. 

Resolwed, That in the opinion of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, the propasttions embraced in the resolutions 

resented to the Senate of the United States by Hon. John 

. Crittenden—so modified as that the first article proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
shall apply to all the territory of the United States now held or 
hereafter acquired south of latitude 36° 30’, and provide that 
slavery of the African race shall be effectually protected as 
property therein during the continuance of the territorial 
government, and the fourth article shall secure to the owners 
of slaves the right of transit with their slaves between and 
through the non-slaveholding States and Territories—con- 
stitute the basis of such an adjustment of the unhappy 
controversy which now divides the States of this Con- 
federacy, as would be accepted by the people of this Come 
monwealth, 

Resolwed, That ex-President John Tyler is hereby ap- 
pointed, by the concurrent vote of each branch of the 
General Assembly, a commissioner to the President of the 
United States; and Judge John Robertson is hereby ap- 
pointed, by a like yote, a commissioner to the State of South 
Carolina, and the other States that have seceded, or shall 
secede, with instructions respectfully to request the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the authorities of such States 
to ve to abstain, pending the proceedings contemplated 
by the action of this General Assembly, from any and all 
acts calculated to produce a collision of arms between the 
States and the Government of the United States, 

Resolved, Thatcopies of the foregoing resolutions be forth- 
with telegraphed to the Executives of the several States, and 
also to the President of the United States; and that the 
Governor be requested to inform, without delay, the 
commissioners of their appointment by the foregoing rese- 
lutions. 

A copy from the rolls, 

WILLIAM F. GORDON, Jr. 
©. H. D. and K. B. of Virginia. 
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that other patriotic States have appointed, 
and are appointing, commissioners to meet 
those of Virginia in council. When assem- 
pled, they will constitute a body entitled, in 
__ an eminent degree, to the confidence of the 


country. 

_ *The General Assembly of Virginia have also 

__ resolved ‘that ex-President John Tyler is here- 
by appointed, by the concurrent vote of each 


sioner to the President of the United States; 
_ and Judge John Robertson is hereby appointed, 
by a like vote, a commissioner to the State of 
_ South Carolina and the other States that have 
seceded or shall secede, with instructions re- 
 spectfully te request the President of the United 
_ States and the authorities of such States to agree 
to abstain, pending the proceedings contem- 
: by the action of this General Assembly, 
any and all-acts calculated to produce a 
_ eollision of arms between the States and the 
_ Government of the United States.’ 
“However strong may be my desire te enter 
into such an agreement, I am convinced that I 
de not possess the power. Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, under the war-making power, can 
_ exercise the discretion of agreeing to abstain 
_ from any and ali acts calculated to produce a 
collision of arms’ between this and any other 
_ Government. It would, therefore, be a usur- 
| pation for the Executive to attempt to restrain 
_ their hands by an agreement in regard to mat- 
ters over which he has no constitutional con- 
_ frol. if he were thus to act, they might pass 
laws which he shouid be bound to obey, though 
in conflict with his agreement. 
i existing circumstances, my preseht 


actual power is confined within narrow limits. 
It is my duty at all times to defend and protect 
the public property within the seceding States 
so far as this may be practicable, and especially 
to employ all constitutional means to protect 
the property of the United States, and to pre- 
serve the public peace at this the seat of the 
Federal Government. If the seceding States 
abstain ‘from any and all acts calculated to 
_ preduce a collision of arms,’ then the danger 
pe much te be deprecated will no longer 
_ exist. Defence, and not ion, has been 
the policy of the Administration from the be- 
ginning. 
_ “But whilst [ can enter into no engagement 
such as that proposed, I cordially commend 
_ to Congress, with much confidence that it will 
meet their approbation, to abstain from passing 
any law 2 ag ie to produce a collision of 
arms pe g the proceedings contemplated b 
_ the action of the General Assembly of Virginia. 
| Tam one of those who will never despair of the 
| Republic. I yet cherish the belief that the 
| American people will perpetuate the Union of 
the States on some terms just and honorable 
for all sections of the country. I trust that 
the mediation of Virginia may be the destined 
means, under Providence, of accomplishing 
this inestimable benefit. Glorious as are the 


branch of the General Assembly, a commis-. 
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memories of her past history, such an achieve- 
ment, both in relation to her own fame and 
the welfare of the whole country, would sur- 
pass them all.” 

After the message had been read in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Mason of Virginia said, it was a great 
and honorable office which his honored and 
venerated State had undertaken. Should it un- 
fortunately occur, however, either from impa- 
tience in the States that have separated, or from 
any undue and over-zeal in any department of 
the Federal Government, that the two sections 
should be brought into collision, there is an end 
of all negotiation. Men never negotiate in war. 
There must be a peace first. If there was any 
honorable Senator on the floor, or any citizen 
of any one of the States, who, under existing 

- events, yet indulged the belief that an attempt 
to enforce the Federal laws in the States that 
have declared themselves beyond the Federal 
jurisdiction was not an act which would lead 
to war, and to war alone, never was such a Sen- 
ator or such a citizen more deluded. He had 
occasion to say so heretofore. “I speak it now, 
sir, certainly not in anger; but I should speak 
it in sorrow, if I could be brought to contem- 
plate such an event.” 

He thought that there were evidences—daily 
evidences—from that section of the country 
which had separated itself from this Union, 
that, while the authorities there have thought 
it necessary, as measures of precaution, to pos- 
sess themselves, in the several States, of the 
forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and military mate- 
rials found within their limits, acknowledging 
them to be a portion of the public property all 
the time, they have done so with no intent on 
their part to make war; they have done so, as 
they conceived, only as measures of necessary, 
prudent precaution, in the event that any war 
should unhappily be waged on them. And he 
thought honorable Senators on the other side 
would respond to the declaration, when he said 
that there was not one of those States, when 
they shall be restored to the Union, if they 
shall be restored, or when the Government 
shall be reconstructed, if it shall be recon- 
structed, or when peace shall be concluded, 
if war shall now follow, who will not account 
for every dollar of the public property that 
they have taken. ; 

A great number of petitions and memorials 
had been presented in both Houses of Congress 
relative to the crisis of the country, and for 
the most part praying Congress to adopt such 
measures as would result in peace and perma- 
nent union. Resolutions also were from time 
to time adopted by the Legislatures of many of 
the States and laid before Congress. 

Among the memorials thus presented was 
one from the city of New York, which was for- 
warded through a committee of twenty-five 
citizens, and which prayed “for the exercise 
of the best wisdom of Congress in finding some 
plan for the adjustment of the troubles which 

‘disturb the peace and happiness and endanger 
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the safety of the nation.” It also favored the 
Border State plan. Mr. Seward, of New York, 
in presenting the memorial to the Senate, stated 
that he had been asked by the committee to 
support the petition, but he had not seen a 
‘proposition from either North or South which 
would be satisfactory to the other. He deemed 
it his duty to hold himself open and ready for 
the best adjustment, but he would express to 
the public and to the Senate the commendable 
spirit in which the committee came. He then 
proceeded to say : 

“T have asked them, also, in return for per- 
forming my duty on this occasion, that when 
they have arrived at home, they will act in the 
same spirit and manifest their devotion to the 
Union above all other interests and all other 
sentiments, by speaking for the Union, by vot- 
ing for the Union, and, if it should be demand- 
ed, by lending and even giving their money for 
the Union, and fighting, in the last resort, for 
the Union, taking care always that speaking 
goes before voting, voting goes before giving 
money, and all go before a battle, which I 
should regard as hazardous and dangerous, and 
therefore the last, as it would be the most 
painful, measure to be resorted to for the sal- 
vation of the Union. 

“This is the spirit in which I have deter- 
mined for myself to come up to this great ques- 
tion, and to pass through it, as I sincerely be- 
lieve we shall pass throngh it. For, although 
this great controversy has not been already 
settled, I do not, therefore, any the less calcu- 
late upon and hope and expect that it will be 
peacefully settled, and settled for the Union. 
I have not been so rash as to expect that, in 
sixty days which have been allowed to us since 
the meeting of Congress—and I will be frank, 
sir, in saying that 1 have not expected that, in 
the ninety days which are the allotted term of 
Congress—reason and judgment would come 
back to the people, and become so pervading, 
so universal, as that they would appreciate the 
danger and be able to agree on the remedies. 
Still, I have been willing that it should be tried, 
though unsuccessfully ; but my confidence has 
remained the same, for this simple reason: that, 
as I have not believed that the passion and 
frenzy of the hour could overturn this great 
fabric of constitutional liberty and empire in 
ninety days, so I have felt sure that there 
would be time, even after the expiration of 
ninety days, for the restoration of all that had 
been lost, and for the reéstablishment of all 
that was in danger.” 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, replied: “I was 
about to remark, that at this time, when the 
Government is in process of disintegration, 
when there are six States which have sepa- 
rated themselves from the Union, as they say, 
finally and forever; when other States not yet 
separated, are arming themselves—arming upon 
a large scale; when my own State appropriat- 
ed, twelve months ago, in expectation of what 
seems now to be occurring, the very large sum 
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from a State treasury, in advance, of $500,000 
to purchase arms to arm her people; when 
here, within a few days, another appropriation 
was made of $1,000,000 for the same parpose, 
to arm her people; when we find that other 
States have done the same thing; when we 
find, in my own State and in other States, also, 


that the people are arming themselves, that the 


counties and the towns, exercising their muni- 
cipal authority, are raising money upon the 
credit of whe counties and the towns to arm the 
people; when that state of things is going o 
and the public mind is engaged, in those of the 
slave States that have not yet separated, and 
in some of the free States, in devising a pos- 
sible mode by which the American mind can 
again be united in a common Government, 
what do we hear from the honorable Senator 
from New York? What do we hear from that 
Senator who occupies the position before the 
country which is occupied by that Senator, ac- 
knowledged at the head of the political combi- 
nations which are to bring into power the in- 
coming Administration, said, through the news- 
paper press, to be the probable right hand of 
the new Administration? What do we hear 
from him ? 

“Why, the honorable Senator, amidst the 
maze of generalities which marked his speech, 
did march up to the line and tell us what his pol- 
icy was; and I assume it is to be the policy 
of those whom he has so aided to bring into 
power. What wasit? His recommendation to 
those gentlemen who have sent this enormous 
petition here, not adopting their views, not 
looking to any amendment to the Constitution 
whatsoever, is given in four distinct propositions 
of what is to be the policy of those whom he 
is to lead, if history does not misinform us, 
after the 4th of March next. Whatisit? He 
recommends them, when they go home, to em- 
ploy themselves in the great work of restoring 
the breaches that have been made in the Gov- 
ernment. How? Why, said he, speak for the 
Union. That is the first. Next, vote for the 
Union. That is the second great measure. 
What is the third? Give money for the Union. 
And the last? Fight for the Union. These 
are the four measures proposed by the honor- 
able Senator from New York to heal this gap- 
ing breach in the Government.” 

Mr. Seward, in answer, said: “I contem- 
plated, sir, after the expiration of all the mul- 
titudinous trials that are making to save this 
Union by compromise, a convention of the peo- 
ple of the United States, called in constitution- 
al form; and when that shall have been held, 
or refused to be held, and found to be impos- 
sible to obtain; if then, this Union is to stand 
or fall by the force of arms, I have advised 
my people to do asI shall be ready to do my- 
self—stand in the breach, and stand with it or 
perish with it.” 

Mr. Mason responded: “ Then we have it 
definite, Mr. President. I want to bring the 
honorable Senator, the exponent of the new 


ip 
_ Administration, to the policy which is to be 
adopted. I idkdaphand trom him now, that 
remedies failing through the Constitution by 
_ the conventions of the States, his recommenda- 
n is battle and bloodshed to preserve the 
Union; and his recommendation to his people 
is that they shall contribute the money which 
shall march the army upon the South; for 
what? To preserve the Union? It is gone; 
it is broken; there is no Union now in this 
| eountry. Those States that are out of the 
| Union have broken it as completely’as if, in- 
stead of six or seven, there were now all the 
‘fifteen slave States with them; and if this bat- 
ha to be fought, it is to be fought against 
_ them upon their own soil, for the p of 
- Pace them to colonies and dependencies. 
It cannot mean any thing else. The honorable 
Senator is too wise and experienced a states- 
man, the honorable Senator knows too well the 
construction and theory of this Government, to 
think aes ——: ‘eth you on sub- 
_ jugated people of the States you have re- 
_ stored the Union. No, sir, ——” 
_ Mr. Seward answered: “I look, sir, to no 
_ such contingency as seceded States and a dis- 
_ severed Union. I look to no such condition of 
things. The honorable Senator and I differ in 
_ fegard to the future. He, with an earnest will 
_and ardent imagination, sees this country here- 
_after rent and dissevered, and then recombined 
into separate confederacies. I see no such 
vhing in the future; but I do see, through the 
return of reason and judgment to the American 
eople, a return of public harmony, and the 
consolidation of the Union firmer than ever be- 
fore. The honorable Senator from Virginia 
Can very easily see that we may differ in our 
= iticipations and expectations of the future, 
we differ so much in regard to the 
actual, living Pea Here I am, sir, in the 
Union of the United States, this same blessed, 
rious, nobly-inherited, God-given Union;, 
n the Senate chamber of the United States, 
\ leading for it, maintaining it, and defend- 
it. 


‘The debate was further continued, and other 
«Be rs took a part in it. 
___ Mr. Douglas, of Ilinois, in allusion to the 
votes of the Senate, said that extremes North 
and South often meet, and unite in resisting 
the efforts of the friends of the Union, of con- 
cession, of conciliation, and of harmony, when 
_ their joint efforts, though prompted by differ- 
_ ent motives, lead to the same end—inevitable 
_ disunion, now and forever. 
____Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, said the impres- 
sion that there is no hope of an adjustment has 
een derived from the action in this chamber, 
nd there is not a man here who is not con- 
wt a ee the fact. 
. Wigfall, of Texas, in reply to the remark 
of the Senator from Tiinois. said: “ Why, I 
tell the Senator that that great principle of his 
{non-intervention) disrupted the Democratic 
party, and has now disrupted the Union; and 


? 
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but for him and his great ‘principle, this day a 
Democrat would have been President, and the 
Union saved. That is the fact about the mat- 
ter; and when a Senator who has contributed 
more than any man in the Union, according to 
his ability, to the destruction of the country, 
comes here and charges me with complicity in 
dissolving the Union, and ch in terms that 
extremes meet, and that I and my friends, and 
the Free-Soilers on the other side, are codp- 
erating for the same purpose ; that we are vot- 
ing together, and that we take great comfort 
in all these exhibitions of the impossibility 
of saving the Union, I tel] him that he is 
not the man to come here and preach to any- 
body.” 

The peace propositions of Virginia were next 
taken up, and Mr. Clingman, of North Caro- 
lina, expressed his views of all these proposi- 
tions in these few words: “I have and shall 
continue to vote for any measure that may im- 
prove the existing status, whether it, in my 
judgment, be all that the South is entitled to 
ask or not, leaving to my constituents and 
other Southern States the right to determine 
how far it satisfies them. But I have felt all 
the time, that unless some movement came 
from the other side of the chamber, or was at 
least taken up by them, any effort on our part 
would be futile. Even though eyery Demo- 
cratic member should vote for a proposition, 
and that should chance to be a majority, yet 
we'could not here pass a proposition for an 
amendment to the Constitution by the ne- 
cessary two-thirds vote, nor carry any prop- 
osition through the House of Representatives, 
much less cause its adoption by the free 
States.” 

Of the future, he thus predicted: “TI say, 
Mr. President, that one of three contingencies 
is inevitably before you: either a settlement 
of these difficulties such as will be satisfactory 
and arrest the movement; or a recognition of 
a peaceable separation; or, thirdly, war. No 
human ingenuity can find any other result. 
The best course, undoubtedly, would be to 
adjust things now, if possible, on a satisfactory 
and permanent basis. The next best is a peace- 
able recognition of the independence of the 
seceding States; and the worst of all, but 
inevitable if neither of the others be taken, - 
is war. I tell gentlemen, if they sit still war 
will make itself; it will come of its own 
accord.” 

On closing his remarks, Mr. Clingman thus 
referred to the subject of peace or war: “A 
Roman ambassador, addressing those to whom 
he was sent, said: ‘I carry in my bosom 
peace and war; which will you have?’ Re- 
yersing his declaration, I say to Senators on 
the other side of this chamber, ‘ You carry in 
your bosoms, for the country, peace or war; 
which do you mean to give it?’ If you say 
war, then our people will meet you, and strug- 
gle with you all along the lines, and wherever 
else you come.” 
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To these remarks Mr. Hale of New Hamp- 
shire, replied: “I want to protest here, for one 
of the Northern States, against the tone of the 
Senator’s speech, in which, looking to war, he 
talks to us as if we were the war-making pow- 
er. Have we seized upon any forts? Have we 
taken any arsenals, and seized upon any mints? 
Have we done one single act looking to aggres- 
sion? Have we fired into any flag, State or 
National? On the other hand, is not the con- 
dition of the Northern States one that subjects 
them, in the eyes of the world, to the charge 
of pusillanimity and reproach for wanting man- 
liness in repelling the attacks that have been 
made upon them? Gentlemen come here and 
preach peace to us as if we were the aggressive 
party; as if the responsibilities of. war must 
rest on us. Why, sir, if we have any of the 
responsibilities of war resting upon us, it will be 
by a course of conduct which subjects us, in the 
eyes of the world, to the imputation of cowards 
—that lies still and invokes aggression.” 

The inflammable state of the feelings of the 
Southern people had already been very distinct- 
ly manifested. On the last day of December, 
orders were issued from the War Department 
for the purpose of sending troops South. Late 
in the night, perhaps as late as eleven o’clock, 
these orders were countermanded; but in the 
mean time, telegraphic despatches had been 
sent to the South, and a number of forts were 
taken. In North Carolina, on the day follow- 
ing, the Ist of January, there was a similar 
movement on foot, and a despatch went down 
which prevented it, by giving assurances that 
the orders had been countermanded. Not long 
afterwards the sending of the Star of the West 
occurred, other reports of hostile movements 
went abroad, and the people occupied some of 
the forts in North Carolina; but they were in- 
formed again that there was no purpose on the 
part of the Government to reinforce them, and 
they were abandoned. 

The Naval Appropriation bill next came up 
before. the Senate. One of its provisions 
authorized the construction of seven steam- 
sloops of war, when 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, rose and said: ‘ Now, 
sir, why is the navy to be increased? Is there 
any demand for these steamers? Is there any 
such pressing necessity upon the military arm 
of the country to be strengthened, as to induce 
Congress to borrow money at the ruinous rates 
we are now compelled to pay, to strengthen it ? 
I ask Senators on the other side to state what 
the necessity is? Is there any apprehension 
of war? Is there any apprehension that this 
Government may find itself unable to defend 
itself on any sudden emergency, that will jus- 
tify us in borrowing money at this ruinous 
rate for the purpose now of increasing the 
navy?” 

Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, replied: “If the Sen- 
ator will allow me, I will say that it is recom- 
mended now by the Secretary of the Navy ; 
and, furthermore, that since the last session of 
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Congress there has been a survey of the naval 
vessels of the United States, many of which 
have been found to be utterly worthless; and 
that, I apprehend, is one reason why a good 
many gentlemen, who were recorded as hang 
voted against the proposition last year, v 

as they did on the present occasion.” 

_ Mr. Mason responded: ‘‘ What is the public 
emergency that calls for this increase of the 
naval force when we have no war? Our com- 
merce is not unprotected; we hear of no com- 
plaint there. We have no unredressed griev- 
ances in any part of the world, that I know of, 
that call for an increase of the navy. Why, 
then, when we are borrowing money at a rate 
of usance unknown to this Government, is it 
asked that we should expend $1,500,000 for the 
increase of the navy, and the increase of this 
peculiar kind of naval vessels—vessels of small 
draught of water, and which are to be, as the 
amendment requires, heavily armed in propor- 
tion to their draught and size? Why, sir, we 
know from the newspapers, that a bill is about 
to be introduced, or has been introduced, into 
the other branch of Congress, providing for a 
military surveillance upon those States that are 
no longer portions of this Confederacy. We 
have had a bill introduced into the Senate by 
the honorable Senator from Vermont, author- 
izing the President of the United States, under 
circumstances stated in the bill, to discontinue 
the ports of entry —— 

Mr. Collamer: “That bill has no warlike 
purpose whatever. It is to avoid that. It is 
to declare them no longer ports of entry, so 
that ships will not make clearances to them. 
It will prevent the necessity of any military 
force there.” 

Mr. Mason: “I have not spoken one word, 
Mr. President, of the reasons that induced 
the honorable Senator to introduce that. bill. 
I am speaking of the fact. The honorable 
Senator has introduced a bill giving author- 
ity to the President, under certain cireum- 
stances stated in the bill, to discontinue ports 
of entry. Very well. I speak of the fact 
only. What it may lead to is another ques- 
tion.” 

Referring then to the condition of the seceded 
States, Mr. Mason continued: ‘“ Now, sir, other 
gentlemen may shut their eyes to these faets, 
if they think it wise to do so. I come from 
that part of the country; I cannot shut my 
eyes to the existing facts. I know that, what- 
ever may be the design of the honorable mover 
of this proposition, if these steamers are built, 
they will be part of the naval armament of this 
Confederation, to be used for any military pur- 
poses that the public exigencies may require ; 


and I know that the proposition of the honor-’ 


able Senator from Vermont will lead to this, 
whatever he intends. 

“Tt is high time, sir, for the Government to 
take into consideration the state of things on 
our late southern borders, and determine what 
those relations are. They should meet it like 
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men. Do not attempt to cover it up and to 
evade it or disguise it; meet it in full front ; 
declare that they are in rebellion, and they are 
to be put down; or declare that they have the 
right of separation, and are to be acknowledged 
in their separation. This is my view of that 
matter. Those States being out, having actu- 
ally confederated, having assumed a nationality, 
_ J should consider it was the bounden duty of 
the Government, no matter what question sep- 
arates them—whether it be a slave question, 
or a question of domestic economy, or any thing 
__. else—to acknowledge the separation, and to let 
_ . (them go in peace; but until those relations are 
_ settled satisfactorily, until we know whether the 
arm of this Government is to be raised against 
_ them, by no vote of mine shall there be any 
_ additions either to the naval or military service 
-of the country.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, replied: ‘The 
honorable Senator says this will not do; do one 
thing or another; declare war against them, if 
you please, or else declare that they are no long- 
ér a part of the United States. Sir, I do not 
choose todo either in the present state of affairs. 
I prepose simply to do that which is necessary 

___. for ourown protection and our own advantage. 
_ repeat, I am acting, as yet, as a Senator of 
| the United States. I am legislating for the 
~~ United States, and not for South Carolina, or 
for any seceded State; and as long as I sit here, 
as I said before, I take it that is my duty. 
_ What, then, does the United States want to do? 
’ Tt wishes to collect its own revenue, and it 
' wishes for force enough, if force is necessary, 
_ to accomplish that purpose. I am not at all 
_ frightened by the term ‘force,’ and this talk 
__abont the coercion of a State. The time may 
_ eome when it will be nec for us, to use 
- the language of the honorable Senator, to speak 
plainly. I am ready to speak plainly now upon 
that subject; and I say most distinctly, if the 
time ever does come, in my judgment—I speak 
for ene—when it will be n to use force 
- in order to exeeute the laws of the United 
' States under the Constitution anywhere and 
everywhere within what is properly the United 
States, I am perfectly ready to do it.” 
Mr. King, of New York, followed and said: 
_ “Mr. President, this Government cannot. be 
peaceably destroyed, or overthrown, or divided. 
Before that should be done, the sovereigns 
themselves would come here, if their represent- 
atives could prove recreant in their defence of 
it. It is well that it should be understood that 
__. the people of this country will never give their 
- eonsent to a peaceable destruction and dissolu- 
- tion of it. Sir, Ido not believe it can be de- 
_ stroyed. I would use forbearance, patience; I 
would extend every degree of kindness, and 
_ make every effort for conciliation with these 
people; but to admit their right to divide the 
country, to take a State out of the Union, or to 
' destroy it; and, last of all, that they should 
' peaceably have the right to break it up, I 
“should never agree to. 
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**T do not know what these gentlemen con- 
sider peace. They have armed themselves by 
means which are well known to the whole 
country. They have illegally taken the arms 
belonging to this Government from our arse- 
nals. Cabinet officers and members of the Sen- 
ate have been in complicity in this treason. A 
foul and infamous plot, I have no doubt, has 
existed to destroy this Government. Provi- 
dence, rather than the skill or attention of the 
people, has arrested it. 

“T tell these gentlemen, in my judgment, 
this treason must come to an end—peacefully, 
I hope; but never, in my judgment, peace- 
fully by the ignominious submission of the 
people of this country to traitors—never. I 
desire peace, but I would amply provide means 
for the defence of the country by war, if ne- 
5 ” 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, answered: “To what 
purposes are these steamers to be applied? 
Why is it at this time, when our resources are 
less than they have been for many years, when 
our credit is lower than it has been for a long 
number of years, why is it now deemed neces- 
sary to borrow $1,200,000 to build seven new 

_steamers? This question would have been per- 
tinent; it is now pertinent; it will remain per- 
tinent; but the purpose was disclosed in the 
speech of the honorable Senator from New 
York. Ido not mean the thin, keen-visaged, 
eagle-eyed Senator, but I mean the bellicose 
Senator, (laughter,) whose voice is still for 
war, whose object is to involve us in serious, 
deadly conflict ; and he says he wants them to 
coerce sovereign States.” 

The other propositions which had been 
introduced to the Senate, having in view a 
settlement of difficulties, may be as well no- 
ticed here. The debates occasioned by them 
were generally different aspects of one great 
subject, and strictly form a part of the pre- 
ceding discussions. Other measures, such as 
the admission of Kansas, and the organization 
of governments for the other territories, are 
entitled to be placed in this class, as the dis- 
cussions upon them embraced many views re- 
lating to the crisis in public affairs. 

Three amendments to the Constitution were - 
presented by Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee. One 
proposed to change the mode of election of 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States from the electoral college to a vote sub- 
stantially and directly by the people. The 
second proposed that the Senators of the Unit- 
ed States shall be elected by the people, once 
in six years, instead of by the Legislatures of 
the respective States. The third provided that 
the Supreme Court shall be divided into three 
classes: the term of the first class is to expire 
in four years from the time that the classifica- 
tion is made; of the second class in eight 
years; and of the third class in twelve years; 
and as these vacancies occur they are to be filled 
by persons chosen—one-half from the slave 
States, and the other half from the non-slave- 
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holding States, thereby taking the judges of 
the Supreme Court, so far as their selection 
goes, from the respective divisions of the coun- 
try; also that either the President or Vice- 
President at each election shall be from the 
.slaveholding States. These propositions were 
brought forward as calculated to obviate the 
difficulty or complaint manifested in different 
portions of the country. 

Whilst aiming at the same object as his 
Southern friends, he hoped to secure it by dif- 
ferent means. Secession was no remedy for 
the evils complained of. “I think that this 
battle ought to be fought not outside but inside 
of the Union, and upon the battlements of the 
Constitution itself. So far as I am concerned, 
and I believe I may speak with some degree of 
confidence for the people of my State, we in- 
tend to fight that battle inside and not outside 
of the Union; and if anybody must go out of 
the Union, ‘it must be those who violate it. 
We do not intend to go out. It is our Consti- 
tution; it is our Union, growing out of the 
Constitution; and we do not intend to be 
driven from it or out of the Union.” 

He was opposed to seceding or breaking up 
the Union until all honorable means had been 
exhausted in trying to obtain from the North- 
ern States a compliance with the spirit and let- 
ter of the Constitution and all its guarantees, 
He denied the right of any State to secede from 
the Union without the consent of the other 
States which made the compact. Believing 
that the opinion that a State had a right to 
secede, had resulted from the Virginia resolu- 
tions of 1798 and 1799, he examined the sub- 
ject and said: “Take the resolutions; take the 
report of Mr. Madison upon them; take Mr. 
Madison’s expositions of them in 1832 and 
1833; his letter to Mr. Trist; his letter to Mr. 
Webster; his letter to Mr. Rives; and when 
all are summed up, this doctrine of a State, 
either assuming her highest political attitude 
or otherwise, having the right of her own will 
to dissolve all connection with this Confed- 
eracy, is an absurdity, and contrary to the plain 
intent and meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. I hold that the Constitution of 
the United States makes no provision, as said 
by the President of the United States, for its 
own destruction. It makes no provision for 
breaking up the Government, and no State has 
the constitutional right to secede and withdraw 
from the Union. 

““T know that the inquiry may be made, how 
is a State, then, to have redress? There is but 
one way, and that is expressed by the people 
of Tennessee. You have entered into this 
compact; it was mutual; it was reciprocal; 
and you of your own volition have no right to 
withdraw and break the compact, without the 
consent of the other parties. What remedy, 
then, has the State? It has a remedy that re- 
mains and abides with every people upon the 
face of the earth—when grievances are without 


a remedy, or without redress, when oppression - 
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becomes intolerable, they have the great inher- 
xy right of revolution, and that is all there is 
of it. 

“Sir, if the doctrine of secession is to be ear- 
ried out upon the mere whim of a State, this 
Government is at an end. I am as much op- 
posed to a strong, or what may be ealled by 
some a consolidated Government, as it is pos- 
sible for a man to be; but while I am greatly 
opposed to that, I want a Government strong 
enough to preserve its own existence; that 
will not fall to pieces by its own weight, or 
whenever a little dissatisfaction takes place in 
one of its members. If the States have the 
right to secede at will and pleasure, for real or 
imaginary evils or oppressions, I repeat again, 
this Government is at an end; it is not strong- 
er than a rope of sand; its own weight will 
tumble it to pieces, and it cannot exist.” 

This position was fortified by reference to 
the views of Mr. Jefferson, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, Mr. Webster, and General Jackson. 

“In travelling through the instrument we 
find how the Government is created, how it is 
to be perpetuated, and how it may be enlarged 
in reference to the number of States constitut- 
ing the Confederacy ; but do we find any pro- 
vision fur winding it up, except on that great 
inherent principle that it may be wound up by 
the States—not by a State, but by the States 
which spoke it into existence—and by no other 
means. That is a means of taking down the 
Government that the Constitution could not 
provide for. Itis above the Constitution; it 
is beyond any provision that can be made by 
mortal man. 

“The Constitution was intended to be per- 
petual. In reference to the execution of the 
laws what do we find? As early as 1795, Con- 
gress passed an excise law, taxing distilleries 
throughout the country, and what were called 
the whiskey boys of Pennsylvania resisted the 
law. The Government wanted means. It taxed 
distilleries. The people of Pennsylvania resist- 
edit. What is the difference between a por- 
tion of the people resisting a constitutional law, 
and all of the people of a State doing so? But 
because you can apply the term coercion in 
one case to a State, and in the other call it 
simply the execution of the law against indi- 
viduals, you say there is a great distinction. 
We do not assume the power to coerce a State, 
but we assume that Congress has power to lay 
and collect taxes, and Congress has the right 
to enforce that law when obstructions and im- 
pediments are opposed to its’ enforcement. 
Such was the action of Washington, and sim- 
ilar was the action of Jackson in 1832.” 

In considering the circumstances which might 
arise in consequence of secession, he alluded to 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, when 
Mr. Slidell, of Louisiana, took occasion to say 
that he “did not know of a citizen of any 
southwestern State bordering on the Missis- 
sippi who does not acknowledge the propriety 
and necessity of extending to every citizen of 
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the country whose streams flow into the Mis- 
sissippi the free navigation of the river, and 
the interchange of all of the agricultural 


ee of the valley of the Mississippi. Such 
course is dictated not only by every con- 


sideration of justice, but by the 


and well-understood interests of the south- 


‘western States. On this point, I can speak 


with entire confidence of the sentiment of Lou- 
sOT ” 


The right has been claimed by the United 


States to occupy foreign territory on the ground 


of its importance to the safety of the insti- 
___ tations of the country. On this principle the 


‘Government acted in the case of Florida. This 
was the principle announced at Ostend, where 


_ the American ministers to the three principal 


courts of Europe met and considered the 
grounds upon which the Government would be 
ified in iring Cuba. How would this 
doctrine bear upon Louisiana when out of the 
Union and holding the key to the Gulf—the 
outlet of the commerce of the West? 
Mr. Lane, of Oregon, replied that the at- 


_ tempt to enforce the laws in South Carolina, 


when she was not a member of this Confed- 


_ eracy, would bring about civil war. No au- 
_ thority to conquer States and hold them as 
_ provinces is found in the Constitution. No 

such power is conferred on the Government. 
exclaimed 


Hee : “I am aman of peace. I dis- 


dike war. I would never make it or encourage 


it, except in defence of right, in defence of 


_ ‘honor, in defence of truth and justice. I would 


go into battle and fight for the right; but I 
will never force war upon a people, or inaugu- 
rate it, unless it is authorized, and unless it is 


- my duty to do so in defence of right; but cer- 


tainly I would not make war to conquer a peo- 
ple contending simply for a right that has been 
refused, for a right that they cannot have in 
the Union, and for a right that they can have 
out of the Union, even if tyrants, or rulers that 
would be tyrants, should undertake to coerce 
them. The man that would do it, the man 


that would inaugurate it, would drench this 


country in blood.” 

~ In his opinion, reorganization was the only 
Means to restore the country. “If we would 
eet A that reorganization, if we would 
re the fabric that has been stricken down, 


we must maintain peace. Inaugurate force, 


__ jnaugurate war in this country, and all hope of 
_ reconstruction has vanished forever.” 


He argued that if the party that succeeded 


_ in the late triumph had indicated to the coun- 


try that they were now ready to see justice 
done; that they were ready to extend to every 
Southern State the rights they claim for them- 
selves; if they had, at the beginning of this 
Congress, said—“Amendment§ of the Constitu- 
tion will be acceptable to us, and ratified by 
our people, extending justice to all,” to-day 
the Union would have been safe, and: secession 
would not have been possible. 

Declaring this to be the greatest Govern- 
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ment ever created by the wit of man, he thus 
stated his view of the cause of its destruction : 

*T look upon our Constitution as the best 
system of government ever formed by man. I 
would to God it could be maintained as it is. 
I wish that equality could prevail. I would to 
Heaven that justice could be dealt out fairly to 
every man of every State of this Union, as pro- 
vided by that great system of government. 
But it cannot be so. Public opinion is in its 
way. The Northern sectional party is opposed 
to it; and you cannot have rights equal with 
them under the Constitution as it is. They 
break it up, not we. They destroy it by refus- 
ing to comply with its provisions. They tram- 
ple it under foot, because they will not do jus- 
tice to their friends. They claim the territory, 

ough won by the blood of the gallant South- 

rm men as well asthe Northern men. They 

refuse to the Southern man one inch of terri- 
tory for his property, though it cost him his 
money and his blood.” 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, declared that the 
present state of things had been foreseen for 
years. South Carolina had dissolved the Union 
which connected her with the other States of 
the Confederacy, and proclaimed herself inde- 
pendent. He said: “We, the representatives 
of those remaining States, stand here to-day, 
bound either to recognize that independence or 
to overthrow it; either to permit her peaceful 
secession from the Confederacy, or to put her 
down by force of arms. That is the issue. 
That is the sole issue. No artifice can conceal 
it. No attempts by men to disguise it from 
their own consciences, and from an excited 
or alarmed public, can suffice to conceal it. 
Those attempts are equally futile and disin- 
genuous.” 

His anticipations of the extent to which se- 
cession would reach embraced all the slave- 
holding States. ‘‘ Next week, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Florida will have declared them- 
selves independent; the week after, Georgia; 
and a little later, Louisiana; soon, very soon, 
to be followed by Texas and Arkansas. I con- 
fine myself purposely to these eight States, 
because I wish to speak only of those whose 
action we know with positive certainty, and 
which no man can for a moment pretend to 
controvert. I designedly exclude others, about 
whose action I feel equally confident, although 
others may raise a cavil.” 

That South Carolina had a right to take the 
course she pursued, the Senator attempted to 
prove from the admitted right of all men to 
self-government, and having this right she 
formed a compact with the other States, which 
had been broken on the part of some of them, 
and was therefore broken on the part of all. 
Between the right to secede and the right 
of revolution, he thus discriminated: “I say, 
therefore, that I distinguish the rights of the 
States under the Constitution into two classes: 
one resulting from the nature of their bargain; 
if the bargain is broken by the sister States, to 
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consider themselves freed from it on the ground 
of breach of compact; if the bargain be not 
broken, but the powers be perverted to their 
wrong and their oppression, then, whenever 
that wrong and oppression shall become sufii- 
ciently aggravated, the revolutionary right— 
the last inherent right of man to preserve 
freedom, property, and safety—arises, and must 
be exercised, for none other will meet the case.” 

The act of a State absolves all its subjects, 
says the Senator, addressing the Republican 
side, and when you deny that you will coerce 
a State, but assert that you mean to execute 
the laws against individuals, it is an absurdity. 
“This whole scheme, this whole fancy, that 
you can treat the act of a sovereign State, 
issued in an authoritative form, and in her col- 
lective capacity as a State, as being utterly out, 

‘of existence; that you can treat the State as 
still belonging collectively to the Confederacy, 
and that you can proceed, without a solitary 
Federal officer in the State, to enforce your 
laws against private individuals, is as vain, as 
idle, and delusiye, as any dream that ever en- 
tered into the head of man. The thing ¢gannot 
be done. It is only asserted for the purpose 
of covering up the true question, than which 
there is no other; you must acknowledge the 
independence of the seceding State, or reduce 
her to subjection by war.” 

Mr. Baker, of Oregon, rising for the final 
time to speak on the floor of the Senate, after 
a few preliminary words, thus proceeded: 
“Tt is my purpose to reply, as I may, to the 
speech of the honorable and distinguished Sen- 
ator from the State of Louisiana. “I do so, be- 
cause it is, in my judgment at least, the ablest 
speech which I have heard, perhaps the ablest 
I shall hear, upon that side of the question, and 
in that view of the subject; because it is re- 
spectful in tong and elevated in manner; and 
because, while it will be my fortune to differ 
from him upon many, nay, most of the points 
to which he has addressed himself, it is not, I 
trust, inappropriate for me to say that much of 


what he has said, and the manner in which he ~ 


has said it, has tended to increase the personal 
respect—nay, I may say the admiration—which 
I have learned to feel for him. And yet, sir, 
while I say this, I am reminded of the saying 
of a great man—Dr. Johnson, I believe—who, 
when he was asked for his critical opinion upon 
a book just then published, and which was 
making a great sensation in London, said: ‘Sir, 
the fellow who has written that, has done very 
well what nobody ought ever to do at all.’ 

“The entire object of the speech is, as I un- 
derstand it, to offer a philosophical and consti- 
tutional disquisition to prove that the Govern- 
ment of these United States is, in point of fact, 
no Government at all; that it has no principle 
of vitality; that it is to be overturned by a 
touch ; dwindled into insignificance by a doubt; 
dissolved by a breath; not by maladministra- 
tion merely, but In consequence of organic de- 
fects, interwoven with its very existence. 
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“ But, sir, this purpose—strange and mourn- 
ful in anybody, still more so in him—this pur- 
pose has a terrible significance now and here. 
In the judgment of the honorable Senator, the 
Union is this day dissolved; it is broken and 
disintegrated ; civil war is a consequence at 
once necessary and inevitable. Standing in 
the Senate chamber, he speaks like a prophet 
of woe. The burden of the prediction is the 
echo of what the distinguished gentleman now 
presiding in that chair has said before—(Mr. 
Iverson in the chair)—‘ Too late! too late!’ 
The gleaming and lurid lights of war flash 
around his brow, even while he speaks. And, 
sir, if it were not for the exquisite amenity of 
his tone and manner we could easily persuade 
ourselves that we saw the flashing of the 
armor of the soldier beneath the robe of the 
Senator. . 

“My purpose is far different ; sir, I think it 
is far higher, I desire to contribute my poor 
arguinent to maintain the dignity, the honor 
of the Government under which I live, and be- 
neath whose august shadow I hope to die. I 
propose, in opposition to all that has been said, 
to show ,that the Government of the United 
States is in very deed a real, substantial power, 
ordained by the people, not dependent upon 
States; sovereign in its sphere; a Union, and 
not a compact between sovereign States; that, 
according to its true theory, it has the inherent 
capacity of self-protection ; that its Constitution 
is a perpetuity, beneficent, unfailing, grand; 
and that its powers are equally capable of exer- 
cise against domestic treason and against for- 
eign foes. Such, sir, is the main purpose of my 
speech ; and what I may say additional to this, 
will be drawn from me in reply to the speech 
to which I propose now to address myself.” 

He then proceeded to deny that this Gov- 
ernment was a compact, that there was such 
a right as that of secession, or that the 
grievances complained of by the South, were 
sufficient to justify their proposed course of 
action. 

Tnese propositions went to the Committee 
of Thirteen; and the subsequent debate em- 
braced all the measures before that committee. 
No separate and favorable action was taken 
upon them in the Senate. 

The following resolution, presented in the 
Senate by Mr. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
previous to his retirement, contains in a few 
words the entire claim made by Southern mem- 
bers of what was necessary to secure their 
rights. It was ordered to be printed. 

Resolved, That it shall be declared, by amendment 
of the Constitution, that property in slaves, recognized 
as such by the local law of any of the States of the 
Union, shall stand on the same footing in all consti- 
tutional and Federal relations as any other species of 
property so recognized; and, like other property, shall 
not be subject to be divested or impaired by the local 
law of any other State, either in escape thereto, or of 
transit or sojourn of the owner therein ; and in no case 
whatever shall such property be subject to be divested 
or impaired by any legislative act of the United States, 
or of any of the territories thereof. 
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_ It does not appear to have been called up or 
discussed before the Senate. 

__ The admission of Kansas, as a State of the 
Union, was made a question in the Senate by 


_ the report of a bill for that purpose, But the 
_ erisis of the country was the absorbing topic 
__ of the remarks of all speakers. 


Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, expressed his 


-eonviction that the sentiments of a majority of 
_ the Northern people on the subject of slavery, 


as an abstract question, were embraced in these 
three propositions : 
1. That slavery, as it exists in the Southern States, 
ial and political evil. 


$ u 7 we g : 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and that to secure these rights equally to both 


yernments are instituted, deriving their just power» 


m the consent of the governed. 

3. fag agen cb age crit are ae 
equal, rmer cannot ri acquire or ho 
dominion over, or property in, the r without his 
consent. 


He said “that, under the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of conscience, they have a full 
ect right to entertain these opinions. 

It is no cause of quarrel between us and them. 
_On the other hand, the South entertain directly 


_ antagonistic opinions as matters of conscience 


and as matters of political opinion, on each one 


of these propositions. They claim the right 
aR a the same high sanction to entertain these 
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_rel, and should be none. : 
_ “What we now complain of is, that in the 


a gore 106 these questions, known to be ques- 


of antagonism, morally and socially, if 


not politically, incapable of reconciliation be- 


tween the North and South, were seized upon 
by political leaders at the North and incor- 
as the basis, as the ‘central idea,’ of a 


“. political association which, rising upon the 


. of this prevailing sentiment at the 
North, has finally taken possession of the Gov- 
Mr. President, the 
first fatal stab to this Union was made at the 
Philadelphia convention, in 1856, when these 
itions were incorporated as a part of the 
ublican platform. There was the birth of 
Republicanism, and there was the birth of 
Rie Semin, shorten, oni, Sealy, 
ion, di on, alienation, and, finally, 
disunion, in some form or other. In my hon- 
est conviction, there is to be found the true 
origin of disunionism, and there the real re- 
sponsibility for that catastrophe. 

“ Now, Mr. President, let us see what it is in 
this platform that is so offensive to the South; 
for the real foundation of our complaints is to 

be found here. Gentlemen of the North seem 
not to comprehend this. They even take up 
_the idea that it is a mere suspicion that some 
wrong may be done; some, that it is merely 
because we were defeated in the election; be- 
‘cause we have lost our candidates; we 
have failed in holding the Government which 
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we have held so long, that we manifest such 
deep concern. I tell them, in all candor, that 
they are mistaken in this. If Mr. Lincoln had 
entertained opinions and stood upon a platform 
that did not, in our estimation, involve our final 
destruction—I mean the destruction of our 
Southern interests and institutions—we should 
have acquiesced in his election as cheerfully as 
in that of any other man. What, then, is it 
in this platform to which we take exception? 
The first thing is, that it recognizes the general 
principle that att men are created equal ; and, 
in recognizing this, asserts, as a fact, that Gov- 
ernments are made for the purpose of securing 
alike the rights of life and liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness to the slave and to his owner. 
That general principle, if applied in the States, 
would liberate four million slaves. This is a 
necessary deduction from the assertion of the 
principle of the equality of the two races. But 
the Republican party, I must do them the jus- 
tice to say, do not in their platform make the 
application of this general principle to the 
States. They confine it to those places within 
whigh Congress has, according to the platform 
of 1856, ‘exclusive jurisdiction.’ Then, the 
position is this: you concede that in the States 
we have a right to enjoy this property, and you 
profess to be willing that this constitutional 
guarantee shall be maintained; yet, in so do- 
ing, you ayow a principle to be applied to all 
other places within which Congress has juris- 
diction, which principle fixes a stigma on every 
Southern man who is the owner of a slave; 
which principle would, if applied, (and which, 
if you had the power, it is fair to infer, you 
would apply,) would set free every slave of the 
South. Without undertaking to say that this 
would be done without regard to other con- 
sequences than the loss of property, yet to a 
Southern mind these other consequences are so 
frightful, that when a party plants itself on a 
principle so alarming and so destructive, if car- 
ried out into all its legitimate results, we can 
but feel that our security is small, when all we 
have to repose upon is the professions of that 
party, that it will regard our rights within the 
States, when the same party tells us that rights 
which we regard the same outside of the States, 
it intends to disregard. 

“Mr. President, these, in my estimation, are 
the grounds on which the Southern mind is 
now resting, and upon which the Southern peo- 
ple have come to the settled conviction that the 
election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, on 
the principles laid down in the Republican 
platform, is tantamount to a declaration of 
war against an institution which, in the South, 
is identified with all our interests, with all our 
happiness, with all our prosperity, socially, 
politically, and materially. This is our convic- 
tion, and this conviction is strengthened when 
we turn to the antecedents, politically, of the 
candidate whom you have succeeded in electing.” 

In his opinion the overwhelming sentiment 
of the South is that of demanding guarantees 
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which shall be unalterable—that shall recognize 
distinctly and fully the rights of the Southern 
man to his slave as property, and other points 
of much importance connected with the fugi- 
tive slave-law. This the South demands, or it 
demands secession or revolution. He then al- 
luded to a border State Convention, to deter- 
mine on these guarantees as a matter of ex- 
treme importance. 

No direct reply was made to this speaker. 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, who followed, con- 
fined his remarks strictly to the question of the 
admission of Kansas. Much time was afterwards 
occupied in the details of the bill, and it was 
passed by the Senate—ayes, 36; noes, 16. 


Subsequently the bill to provide a temporary 
government for the territory of Arizona being 
before the Senate, 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved an addi- 
tional section, providing that the act of the 
Legislature of New Mexico, providing for the 
protection of property in slaves, be extended to 
Arizona. To this motion Mr. Trumbull, of 
Iilinois, moved an amendment, providing , that 
the law of Mexico, respecting African slavery, 
as it existed in said territory upon its acquisi- 
tion, should remain unchanged. 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, then took the 
floor, and declared that he should support the 
amendment. The people of this country have 
lived together in peace for more than seventy 
years. That peace has rested upon two fun- 
damental ideas: first, that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the citizens of the free States shall 
make no aggression upon slavery in the States; 
and the other, equally fundamental, that neither 
the Federal Government nor the slaveholders 
of the slave States shall make any aggressions 
upon or undertake to overturn freedom in the 
territories. Upon these grounds the people may 
live for generations to come; but if the citizens 
of the free States or the Federal Government 
shall undertake, directly or indirectly, to over- 
turn slavery in the States where it exists, or if 
the citizens of the slave States or the Federal 
Government shall undertake to overturn free- 
dom in the territories, they cannot have peace. 

After examining the Constitution on the sub- 
ject of slavery, and the objections urged to the 
Republican platform by Senator Nicholson, he 
emphatically declared his sentiment thus: “I 
say to these gentlemen that, upon that idea 
that the Constitution establishes slavery, you 
cannot have peace on the slavery question; and 
you may just as well know it first as last. The 
people of the United States do not believe that 
the Constitution is, and will never consent that 
it shall be altered so that it will become, a 
slavery-extending Constitution by force of its 
own terms. We do not ask either that you put 
upon it that construction which shall abolish sla- 
ery in any State or in any territory. We say, 
let the Constitution be as our fathers made it ; 
let it be neutral—neither affirming nor deny- 
ing, and then you cafi have peace.” 
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After discussing the various causes of irrita- 
tion, he observed that those men who are re- 
garded as the Abolitionists in this country; 
those men who have denounced the Constitu- 
tion as being a covenant with hell, because they 
were bound to return these fugitives to slavery, 
stand looking on with an anxiety and intensity 
of interest which cannot be conceived. Their 
prayers go up, day and night, that this Union 
may be broken—that the free States of the 
North may no longer be compelled by the bond - 
of Union to surrender the fugitive slaves; and 
proceeded by saying that the Constitution of 
the United States is the supreme law of the 
land, and every citizen of the United States, 
therefore, owes a double allegiance; one to 
this Federal Government, and another to the 
State in which he lives, He may be guilty of 
treason against either; he may be guilty of 
treason against both; but within their spheres 
each government is sovereign and supreme. If 
Congress steps beyond the powers delegated by 
the Constitution, to enact any law, it is abso- 
lutely void. If the State should step beyond 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
limits the power of the States to enact a law in 
conflict with it, it is simply unconstitutional, 
null, and void. : 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, wished to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, if, in his opin- 
ion, under that form of government a citizen 
can be placed, by the conflict between these 
two governments, in a position where he must 
of necessity be guilty of treason to the one or 
the other, and therefore be bound to be hung 
any way ? 

Mr. Doolittle replied: “No, sir; he cannot ; 
for if the State declares that to be treason 
which by the Constitution of the United States 
is void, as being in conflict with it, it is no 
treason; for the Constitution of the United 
States is the fundamental law of your State, 
and any act or declaration making it treason to, 
do an act which is in conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, cannot be made * 
treason by the State, although they may de- 
clare it so.” 

Mr. Benjamin: “If they declare it so, and 
hang the citizen because they declare it so, 
what advantage would it be to him that in 
theory the decision was wrong?” 

Mr. Doolittle: “The citizen must judge at 
his peril. If a law is enacted by Congress 
which is within the Constitution of the United 
States, the citizen will judge at his peril; and 
if he undertakes to break up the Government 
of the United States, and to be guilty of trea- 
son against the Government of the United 
States, any act which the State may declare 
in conflict with it is simply unconstitutional, 
null, and void.” 

Mr. Benjamin: “ As a practical proposition, 
if the citizen of a State is, by the action of his 
State, which he cannot control, commanded to 
do a certain thing under the penalty of being 
hanged under the law of the State; and if that 
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thing is treason under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, is it possible, under 
the law of nations, and under the common sen- 
timents of humanity that govern mankind, for 
the Federal Government to undertake to act 
upon the individual who is placed under duress 
to commit treason, instead of first relieving him 


. - from that duress by making war upon the 
” 


Mr. Doolittle: “If the man is to be hung 
if he does the act, and to be hung if he does 
not, undoubtedly, so far as he is concerned, it 
will make no great difference, (laughter ;) but, 
as a question of law, if he does an act which is 
treason + Bre the United States, and is com- 

lied to do that act by a law of the State, the 
Btate law is void, because it is in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Benjamin: “Then would the hanging be 


yoid?” : 

Mr. Doolittle: ‘The would be a 
certainty, hter ;) it would not be void for 
uncertainty. I say, Mr. President, that where 


the Constitution of the United States speaks 
in language clear enough to delegate power to 
this Government, it is not in the power of one, 
ten, one hundred, or all the citizens of a State, 
to annul that act of Congress; because the 
Constitution and the acts in pursuance of it are 
the supreme law of that State, and binding on 
every citizen and upon all the citizens in that 
sa and every citizen must, of course, act at. 
; ni peril.” 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, continued the de- 
bate by saying: ‘It seems to me that North- 
ern Senators most perniciously overlook the 
main point at issue between the two sections 
of our Confederacy. We claim that there is 
upenty in slaves, and they deny it. Until we 

settle, upon some basis, that point of con- 
troversy, it is idle to talk of going any further. 
The Southern people have $4,000,000,000 locked 
up in this kind of property. I do not mean to 
_ ‘say that their slaves are worth so much; but 
their real property, their stock, their household 
goods, and all that belongs to them, are depend- 
ent upon the security of that kind of property. 

“ During the first forty years of our national 
existence, J undertake to affirm that no man, 
North or South, pretended to deny the great 
fact that there was such a thing as property in 
slaves. About 1818, 1819, 1820, this doctrine 
of refusing to recognize the right of property in 
slaves sprang up. It has continued to intensify 
from that day to this, until we find ourselves in 
our present condition. Now, I ask Senators on 
the other side if, looking at this thing calmly, 
they can for an instant suppose that, under any 
possible conceivable state of the case, we can 
voluntarily consent to live under a Government 
passing into the hands of a power, on the 4th 
of March, which openly and undisguisedly 
us that all this vast interest is to be outlawed 
under the common Government; that the 
$4,000,000,000 invested in this property, the 
accumulation of centuries of hard labor, mus- 
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cular and physical labor, is going to be volun- 
tarily abandoned—abandoned, I mean, so far 
as the action of this Federal Government is con- 
cerned; and that we, the inhabitants of fifteen 
States of this Union, will consent to live under 
a Government outlawed by its authority? 
That is the stern proposition which you submit 
to us. That is the proposition which we as 
sternly reject. Oan we ever consent to remain 
in any Government, and know it only through 
its taxing power? Do rational men of the 
North suppose that nine million Southern peo- 
ple can ever consent to live in a Government 
outlawed by the Government, and known by it 
only when it wants tribute ? 

“T have no hope, no expectation, of chang- 
ing the judgment of Senators on the other side, 
and very little hope of ever reaching their con- 
stituents; but there are some stubborn facts in 
history, which it were well enough their con- 
stituents should come to learn.” 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, referring to the ques- 
tion before the Senate, observed that when 
Mexico ceded all this territory to us by the 
Gadsden treaty, no slavery existed there except 
the peonage; but the very moment it became 
ceded to us, and became part of the United 
States, it was under the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no such thing as a 
constitutional Government acquiring property, 
and yet that property not be subject to the 
Constitution; and it is a contradiction to say 
so. If we have the power to acquire, it is by 
virtue of our organization under the Constitu- 
tion; and the moment you acquire it, it is sub- 
ject to that Constitution. 

Mr. Doolittle replied, that the Senator of 
Missouri assumed, as a proposition which ought 
not to be doubted, that the Constitution of the 
United States entered the territory acquired 
from Mexico, repealed the Mexican law abolish- 
ing slavery, and established a law in its favor. 
This proposition was in direct contravention 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Prigg case, in which they 
held expressly that “the state of slavery is 
deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, 
founded upon, and limited to, the range of the 
territorial laws.” It was in violation of the 
decisions of the supreme court of every State, 
both North and South, previous to 1848. 
When John O. Calhoun, on the floor of this 
Senate, first announced the doctrine that the 
Constifution of the United States, by its own 
poestve force, guaranteed the right to take and 

old slaves as property in the territories of the 
United States, it did not have half a dozen sup- 
porters in either House of Congress. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, wished the privilege 
of saying, as Mr. Calhoun lives no longer, and 
had no representative of his State on that floor, 
that he never understood him, nor ever under- 

any jurist in the land, in giving a consid- 


ered view of this question, as declaring that the 


Constitution of the United States established 
slavery anywhere; but he understood that 
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great man, gnd those who concurred with him 
in opinion, to say this: that a slave is property, 
and nothing but property; and that the Consti- 
tution of, the United States would protect that 
property in the territories, or upon the high 
seas as if would protect any other property. It 
establishes nothing; it recognizes property 
because it is property. That he understood to 
be Mr. Calhoun’s view. Again he remarked: 
““ We say, not that the Constitution establishes 
slavery anywhere, but that there is the same 
obligation upon-those who administer the Con- 
stitution to protect the property in a slave as 
property, as in any thing else, wherever the 
Constitution is administered. That is what we 
claim.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, observed that here 
was a region of country about to be organized 
into a territorial government, which, at the 
time we acquired it, was under a law excluding 
African slavery from it. Now, the question 
was, when it becomes incorporated with this 
Government, without any action of the people 
there, or any desire to have that law changed, 
whether we should not continue the existing 
state of things. 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, urged that this was 
a mistaken view. The law which the Senator 
from Mississippi proposes to make the perma- 
nent law, is the existing law. 

The debate here dropped, and the bill was 
subsequently passed without any provision for 
the exclusion of slaves from the territory. 


On the 11th of January a resolution was 
offered in the Senate by Mr. Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, authorizing the retrocession by the Pres- 
ident of the forts and arsenals within any State 
upon the application of the Legislature, or a 
convention of the people of such State, taking 
at the same time proper security for their safe- 
keeping and return, or payment for the same. 

To this an amendment was offered, by Mr. 
Trumbull, of Illinois, approving the act of Ma- 
jor Anderson in abandoning Fort Moultrie and 
taking possession of Fort Sumter. 

Mr. Hunter followed in a lengthy speech, 
embracing all the important points of the 
crisis. To him it appeared to be a question of 
reunion. “I say that, so far as I can weigh 
the question, it is no more a question of Union, 
but one of reunion. To produce reunion it is 
essential that the Southern States should be al- 
lowed to take that position which it is obvious 
they are going to take, in peace. You must 
give, too, all the time you can, and offer all the 
opportunities you may, to those who desire to 
make an effort for the reconstruction of this 
Confederacy. Sir, I say I am one of those; 
for while I believe that the South owes it to 
itself first to secure its own position, to provide 
for its own protection, to unite in such strength 
as will enable it to defend itself against all 
goers and comers, I also believe that the inter- 
ests of mankind, our own interests, and the in- 
terests of our confederates, would then require 
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that we should reconstruct the old Union if we 
can, or rather construct 4 new Union on terms 
of equality and of justice.” 

Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, replied: ‘“* Whatever 
may be pretended to the contrary, the real 
grievance inflicted on ‘the South by the North,’ 


‘is the invitation extended to the Southern De- 


mocracy, on the 6th day of last November, to 
resign the reins of Government into the hands 
of their political opponents. This will become 
manifest on an examination of the alleged 
causes of complaint. These are all stated in 
general amd ambiguous terms, without specifi- 
cation. The most usual allegation, which has 
been reiterated to-day, is that the provisions 
of the Constitution have been violated. The 
secession argument which follows is, that when 
a contract has been violated by one party it 
may be declared void by the other party to its 
provisions; that the Constitution of the United 
States is such a contract between the several 
States; that the Federal Government is merely 
their agent appointed to carry out its pro- 
visions; that this contract having been broken 
by some of the States, the other States may 
voluntarily secede, and demand a division of 
liabilities and assets.” 

In regard to the apprehensions expressed rel- 
ative to the future policy of the Republican 
party he thus expressed his views: “ You may 
feign fear that we will interfere with your in- 
stitutions in the slave States. Time at last 
will develop the fact that all those fears are 
groundless, If any man will read the speeches 
and the letters of the President of the United. 
States elect, he can come to no other conclusion 
than that he will administer the Government, 
so far as he has power, precisely on the policy 
originally proposed by Henry Clay, who par- 
ticipated so largely in securing the compromise 
measures to which I have alluded. Why not 
consent to this? Why attempt the fearful ex- 
periment of destroying this Government, which 
has stood the test of time so well, under the” 
vain hope of forming a better? But if you 
must do something to raise a smoke under 
which to retire from your unenviable position, 
admit the territories as States, and thus end 
the controversy forever. If this proposition is 
acceptable to the Republicans, surely it ought 
to be acceptable to you.” 

Mr. Polk, of Missouri, followed on the oppo- 
site side, and described the commercial con- 
dition of the country as of the most alarming 
character : ‘‘ What,” he asked, “is the condition 
of things all over the entire Confederacy, both 
North and South? Universal panic, prostra- 
tion of credit, public and private. Our Goy- 
ernment has just advertised for a loan of 
$5,000,000, ae she could only get half of it 
bid for; nor even that except at usurious rates 
of interest, running up to the extreme of thirty- 
six per centum per annum. Failures and bank- 
ruptcies, stagnation and embarrassments every- 
where and among all classes. Business lan- 
guishing ; trade crippled; commerce curtailed; 
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industry paralyzed; artisans and mechanics idle 
for the want of employment; factories stopped 
and operatives discharged ; suffering among 
the laboring poor; and families without neces- 


a: saries even now and want and perhaps star- 
 yation just before them in the future; and 
this glorious fabric of our Union even now tot- 


tering to its fall. Four of the pillars that sus- 


a 


ii the towering edifice are already re- 
yved; and among them, one of the original 


thirteen upon which it first reposed. Six others 


are on the point of being removed; soon to be 


followed, it may be, by half of the residue, in- 
eluding among the slaveholdi 
_ and the last to come into the Union.” 


States the first 
Passing 


to an examination of the claims of 


- the South, he urged in the most emphatic terms 


that they should be conceded, or, if dissolution 
finally took place, it should be peaceful. 
No action was taken by the Senate upon this 


resolution. 


On the 8th of January a message on the 


_ state of the Union was received in the Senate, 


together with copies of documents from the 


_ Commissioners from South Carolina. 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, took the floor after 


_ the message had been read, and proceeded to 

_ express his views on passing events: “I in- 

- tended to adduce some evidences, which I 

_ thought were conclusive, in favor of the opin- 
-_ ions which I entertain; but events, with a cur- 

| _ vent hurrying on as it p 

__me past the point where it would be useful for 


have borne 


me to argue, by the citing of authorities, the 


x. question of rights. To-day, therefore, it is my 
purpose to deal with events. Abstract argu- 
ment has become among the things that are 


On the seizure of-forts in South Carolina and 


_ elsewhere, the reason given in justification was 


that self-preservation is the first law of nature ; 


} ‘and when the people there no longer had con- 
fidence that this Federal Government would 


not seize the forts constructed for their de- 


_ fence, and use them for their destruction, they 


only obeyed the dictates of self-preservation 
when they seized the forts to prevent the en- 


| _ emy from taking possession of them as a means 


of coercion, for they then were compelled to 


believe this Federal Government had become 
an enemy. 


The remedy for this state of affairs Mr. Davis 
in these words: “To assure them, 


proposed 3 
___the people of the South, that you do not intend 
_ to use physical force against them is your first 


remedy; to assure them that you intend to 
consider calmly all the propositions which they 
make, and to recognize the rights which the 
Union was established to secure; that you in- 
tend to settle with them upon a basis in accord- 
ance with the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. When 
you do that, peace will prevail over the land, 
and force become a thing that no man will con- 
sider necessary.” 

The right of a State to withdraw from the 
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Union was then asserted, without any purpose 
to argue the question, and he proceeded to 
ask what shall be done with events as they 
stood? Taking the ground that separation is 
inevitable, he says: “There remains to us, I 
believe, as the consideration which is most 
useful, the inquiry, how can this separation be 
effected so as to leave to us the power, when- 
ever we shall have the will, to reconstruct? 
It can only be done by adopting a policy of 
peace. It can only be done by denying to the 
Federal Government all power to coerce. It 
can only be done by returning to the point 
from which we started, and saying, ‘ This isa 
Government of fraternity, a Government of 
consent; and it shall not be administered in a 
departure from those principles.’ 

“‘ There are two modes, however, of dissoly- 
ing the Union. One alone has been contem- 
plated. It was that which proceeded from 
States separating themselves from those to 
whom they are united. There is another. It 
is by destroying the Constitution; by pulling 
down the political temple; by forming a con- 
solidated Government. Union, in the very 
meaning of the word, implies the junction of 
separate States. Consolidation would be the 
destruction of the Union, and far more fatal to 
popular liberty than the sepangtion of the States. 
But, if fanaticism and sectionalism, like the 
blind giant of old, shall seize the pillars of the 
temple to tear them down, in order that they 
may destroy its inmates, it but remains for us 
to withdraw, and it will be our purpose to 
commence the erection of another on the same 
plan on which our fathers built this. We 
share no such common ruin as falls upon a 
people by consolidation and destruction of the 
principles of liberty contained in the Constitu- 
tion; by interference with community and so- 
cial rights; and we go out of such a Govern- 
ment whenever it takes that form, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, and in defence of 
the principles on which that Constitution rests. 
We have warned you for many years that you 
would drive us to this alternative, and you 
would not heed. I believe that you still look 
upon it as a mere passing political move, as a 
device for some party end, knowing little of 
the deep struggle with which we have contem- 
plated this as a necessity, not as a choice, when 
we have been brought to stand before the al- 
ternative—the destruction of our community 
independence, or the destruction of that Union 
which our fathers made. You would not heed 
us, You deemed our warning to be merely to 
the end of electing a candidate for the miser- 
able spoils of office, of which I am glad to say 
I represent a people who have had so little in- 
deed that they have never acquired an appetite 
for them. Yet you have believed—not look- 
ing to the great end to which our eyes were 
directed—that it was a mere political resort, 
by which we would intimidate some of your. 
own yoters. You have turned upon those true 
friends of ours at the North who have vindi- 
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cated the Constitution, and pointed out to you 
the danger of your course, and held them re- 
spoenee for the censure you received, as 
though you had not, in fact, aggressed. Even 
at this session, after forty years of debate, you 
have asked us what was the matter.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Ilinois, immediately rose 
to reply, saying: “ We have listened to the 
Senator from Mississippi, and one would sup- 
pose, in listening to him here, that he was a 
friend of this Union, that he desired the per- 
petuity of this Government. He has a most 
singular way of preserving it, and a most sin- 
gular way of maintaining the Constitution. 
What is it? Why, he proposes that the Gov- 
ernment should abdicate. If it will simply 
withdraw its forces from Charleston, and abdi- 
cate either in favor of a mob or of the consti- 
tuted authorities of Charleston, we will have 
peace! He dreads civil war, and he will avoid 
it by a surrender! He talks as if we Republi- 
cans were responsible for civil war if it ensues. 
If civil war comes, it comes from those with 
whom he is acting. Who proposes to make 
civil war but South Carolina? Who proposes 
to make civil war but Mississippi and Alabama 
and Georgia, seizing, by force of arms, upon 
the public property of the United States? 
Talk to us of making civil war! You inau- 
gurate it, and then talk of it as if it came from 
the friends of the Constitution and the Union. 
Here stands this great Government; here stands 
the Union—a pillar, so to speak, already erect- 
ed, Do we propose to pull it down? Do we 
propose undermining the foundations of the 
Constitution or disturbing the Union? Not at 
all; but the proposition comes from the other 
side. They are making war, and modestly ask 
us to have peace by submitting to what they 
ask!” | 

On a subsequent day the consideration of 
this message was again called up, and Mr. 
Seward improved the occasion to address the 
Senate on the state of public affairs. After 
saying what actions, in his opinion, would not 
save the Union, he declared his abhorrence of 
civil war in these words: “I dread, as in my 
innermost soul I abhor, civil war. I do not 
know what the Union would be worth if saved 
by the use of the sword. Yet, for all this, I do 
not agree with those who, with a desire to 
avert that great calamity, advise a convention- 
al or unopposed separation, with a view to 
what they call a reconstruction. It is enough 
for me, first, that in this plan, destruction goes 
before reconstruction ; and, secondly, that the 
strength of the vase in which the hopes of the 
nation are held consists chiefly in its remaining 
unbroken. 48 

‘Congressional compromises are not likely 
to save the Union. I know, indeed, that tra- 
dition favors this form of remedy. But it is 
essential to its success, in any case, that there 
be found a preponderating mass of citizens, so 
far neutral on the issue which separates parties, 
that they can intervene, strike down clashing 
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weapons, and compel an accommodation. Mod- 
erate concessions are not customarily asked by 
a force with its guns in battery; nor are lib- 
eral concessions apt to be given by an opposing 
force not less confident of its own right and its 
own strength. I think, also, that there is a 
prevailing conviction that legislative compro- 
mises which sacrifice honestly cherished prin- 
ciples, while they anticipate future exigencie 

even if they do not assume extra-constitution 

powers, are less sure to avert imminent evils 
than they are certain to produce ultimately 
even greater dangers. 

“Indeed, Mr. President, I think it will be 
wise to discard two prevalent ideas or preju- 
dices, namely: first, that the Union is to be 
saved by somebody in particular; and, second- 
ly, that it is to be saved by some cunning and 
insincere compact of pacification.” 

The immediate duty of Congress was, he 
thought, to redress any real grievances of the 
offended States, and then to supply the Presi- 
dent with all the means necessary to maintain 
the Union in the full exhibition and discreet 
exercise of its authority. Beyond this, with 
the proper activity on the part of the Execu- 
tive, the responsibility of saving the Union be- 
longed to the people, and they are abundantly 
competent to discharge it. 

Instead of regarding the Constitution as a 
compact upon which the Government was 
founded, his view of its authority was ex- 
pressed in these words: “I fully admit the 
originality, the sovereignty, and the independ- 
ence of the several States within their spheres. 
But I hold the Federal Government to be 
equally original, sovereign, and independent 
within its sphere. 
State can no more absolve the people residing 
within its limits from allegiance to the Union, 
than the Government of the Union can absolve 
them from allegiance to the State. 
stitution of the United States, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, are the supreme 
law of the land, paramount to all legislation of 
the States, whether made under the Constitu- 
tion, or by even their organic conventions. 
The Union can be dissolved, not by secession, 
with or without armed force, but only by the 
voluntary consent of the people of the United 
States, collected in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

The question of the moment, the simple 
question to be then decided was, whether it 
conduces more to the interests of the people of 


this country to remain, for the general pur- . 


poses of peace and war, commerce inland and 
foreign, postal communications at home and 
abroad, the care and disposition of the public 
domain, colonization, the organization and ad- 
mission of new States, and, generally, the en- 
largement of empire, one nation under our 
present Constitution, than it would to divide 
themselves into separate confederacies or States. 

The plan which he preferred to adopt in re- 
lation to the territories and to the troubles of 


And the government of the . 


The Con- | 
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the country was thus stated : “ When the ec- 
- eentric movements of secession and disunion 
shall have ended, in whatever form that end 
may come, and the angry excitements of the 
hour shall have subsided, and calmness once 
more shall have resumed its accustomed sway 
over the public mind, then, and not until then 


} 7 —one, two, or three years hence—I should 


rfully advise a convention of the people, to 


b be assembled in pursuance of the Constitution, 


to consider and decide whether any and what 
amendments of the organic national law ought 


to be made.” 


On the conclusion of Mr. Seward’s remarks 


the Senate immediately adjourned, and no aé- 
_ tion took place upon the message. 


_ The States of Florida and Alabama, having 
retired from the Union, so far as any action on 


_ the part of their State conventions could effect 


it, the next step-was taken by their Senators 


and Representatives in Congress, who with- 


drew from their seats. The Senators from 
South Carolina resigned before the session of 
_ Congress commenced. They had not, there- 
q been in their seats. The Senate was 
 ealled to witness this novel scene for the first 
_ time on the 21st of January. 

Mr. Yulee, from Florida, taking the floor, 


| said: “Mr. President, I rise to make known to 
_ the Senate, that in consequence of certain pro- 


ceedings, which have lately taken place in the 
State of Florida, my colleague and myself are 
of the opinion that our connection with this 


____ “The State of Florida has, through a conven- 
_ tion of her people duly assembled, decided to 
_ recall the powers delegated to this Govern- 
ment, and to assume the full exercise of all her 


, _ sovereign rights as an independent and separate 


‘community. 
_ “Tam sure that I truly represent her, when 
I say that her people have not been insensible 
_ to the many blessings they have enjoyed under 
‘the Constitution of the United States, nor to 
_ the proper advantages of a Union directed to 
_ the great purposes of ‘establishing justice, in- 
_ suring domestic tranquillity, promoting the gen- 
_ eral welfare, and securing the blessings of lib- 
_ erty to themselves and their posterity.’ They 
have held in patriotic reverence the memories 
- that belong to the Union of American States in 


_ its origin and progress, and have clung with a 
_ fond assurance to the hope that its wise plan, 
_ and the just principles upon which it was based, 
_ would secure for it a perpetual endurance and 
_ transcendent usefulness, 
_ “They have decided that their social tran- 
quillity and civil security are jeoparded by a 
- or continuance in the Union, not from the 
contemplated or necessary operation of the 
Constitution, but from the consequences, as they 
Me te of an unjust exercise of the powers 
it erred, and a persistent disregard of the 
spirit of fraternity and equality in which it 
was founded. Recent events have impressed 
them with the belief that the peace of their 
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homes and the preservation of their community 
interest can only be secured by an immediate 
withdrawal from the dangers of a perverted 
and hostile employment of the powers of the 
Federal Government. They are not willing to 
disturb the peace of their associates by an in- 
flamed and protracted struggle within the Union, 
for rights they could never, with self-respect 
or safety, surrender, and against a policy of 
administration which, although sanctioned and 
authorized by the late decision of a majority 
of the States, they regard to be hostile to their 
best interests, and violative of the legitimate 
duty and trusts of the Government. They have 
preferred to abandon all the hopes they rested 
upon the common growth and common power 
of the Union, and to assume the serious respon- 
sibilities of a separate existence and new and 
untried relations. It is only under a deep sense 
of duty to themselves and their posterity that 
so important a step has been taken. I am sure 
that the people of Florida will ever preserve 
a grateful memory of their past connection with 
this Government, and a just pride in the con- 
tinued development of American society. They 
will also remember that although, to their 
regret, a majority of the people in the States 
of the Northern section of the Union have seen 
their duty to lie in a path fatal to the safety of 
Southern society, they have had the sympathies 
of a large array of noble spirits in all those 
States, whose sense of justice, and whose brave 
efforts to uphold the right, have been not the 
less appreciated, nor will be the less remem- 
bered, because unsuccessful. 

“We have not been wanting in timely warn- 
ing to our associates of the unhappy tendency 
of their policy. It was in the unhallowed pur- 
suit, as we thought, of sectional aggrandize- 
ment, and the indulgence of unregulated senti- 
ments of moral duty, that the equilibrium of 
power between the sections, which had been 
maintained until then, was ruthlessly and un- 
wisely destroyed by the legislation of 1850. 
The injustice and danger of those proceedings 
were considered by a large portion of the South 
to be so flagrant, that we resorted to an unusual 
formality in bringing our views and apprehen- 
sions to the attention of the country. Upon 
our official responsibility, a number of the Sen- 
ators, those of Florida among them, giving ex- 
pression to the opinions of their constituents, 
presented a written protest against the wrong 
to which our section was subjected, and a fra- 
ternal warning against the dangerous tendency 
of the policy which incited to that wrong. 
That protest was refused a place in the jour- 
nals of this body, contrary, as we thought, to 
the express duty enjoined by the Constitution ; 
but it went before the public, and I think it 
proper to recall the attention of this body to its 
contents, in the hour when the apprehensions 
it expressed are fatally realized.* 


* The following is the protest referred to in. Mr. Yulee’s 
temarks, and which was presented in the Senate by Mr. 
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“Let me be pardoned, Mr. President, for de- 
taining the Senate with afurtherremark. The 
circumstance that the State of Florida’ was 
formed upon territory acquired by the United 
States, and the paucity of her numbers, has 
been occasionally remarked upon. Owing to 
causes she could not control, her settlement has 
been, until recently, comparatively slow. But 
her population exceeds that of seven of the 
sixteen States that composed the Union when 
the census of 1790 was taken under the new 
Constitution ; and six of the thirteen original 
States had fewer numbers when they formed 
the Constitution. Rights of sovereignty and 
liberty depend not upon numbers. 

“Tt is quite true that her limits comprehend a 
part-of the territory to which the title was ac- 
quired by the United States from Spain. But 
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it is also true that a part of the consideration 
for the cession was a reservation to the inhab- 
itants of the right to admission into the Federal 
Union upon terms of equality; and it was in 
view of this right that most of the inhabitants 
remained there. If their number has been 
increased by subsequent immigration, it was 
mostly of citizens from others of the United 
States, who were lineal inheritors of the glories 
and fruits of the American Revolution. 

“Tn pursuance of this stipulation, and of the 
established policy of the country, they were 
admitted into the Union; and, in the act. of 
admission, Florida was expressly recognized 
and ‘declared to be a State,’ and ‘admitted. 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever”. _- 

“In the exercise of her equal right in the 


Hunter on the 14th of August, 1850, with a motion for leave 
te have it spread upon the journal of the Senate : 

We, the undersigned Senators, deeply impressed with the 
importance of the occasion, and with a solemn sense of the 
responsibility under which we are acting, mepee sub- 
mit the following protest against the bill admitting Califor- 
nia as a State into this Union, and request that it may be 
entered upon the journal of the Senate. We feel that it is 
not enough to have resisted in debate alone a bill so fraught 
with mischief to the Union and the States which we repre- 
sent, with all the resources of argument which we possessed, 
but that it is also due to ourselves, the people whose inter- 
ests have been intrusted to our care, and to posterity, which, 
even in its most distant generations, may feel its conse- 
quences, to leave, in whatever form may be most solemn 
and enduring, a memorial of the opposition which we have 
made to this measure, and of the reasons by’ which we have 
been governed. Upon the pages of a journal which the 
Constitution requires to be kept so long as the Senate ma 
have an existence, we desire to place the reasons upon whic 
we are willing to be judged by generations living and yet to 
come, for our opposition to a bill whose consequences may 
be so durable and portentous as to make it an object of deep 
interest to all who may come after us. 

We have dissented from this bill because it gives the sane- 
tion of law, and thus imparts validity to the unauthorized 
action of a portion of the inhabitants of California, by which 
an odious discrimination is made against the property of the 
fifteen slaveholding States of the Union, who are thus de- 
prived of that position of equality which the Constitution 
so manifestly designs, and which constitutes the only sure 
and stable foundation upon which this Union can repose. 

Because the right of the slaveholding States to a common 
and equal enjoyment of the territory of the Union has been 
defeated by a system of measures which, without the au- 
thority of precedent, of law, or of the Constitution, were 
manifestly contrived for that purpose, and which Congress 
must sanction and adopt, should this bill become a law. In 
sanetioning this system of measures, this Government will 
admit that the inhabitants of its territories, ar peta per 
manent or transient, and whether lawfully or unlawfully 
occupying the same, may form a State without the previous 
authority of law; without even the partial security of a ter- 
ritorial organization formed by Congress; without any os 
census or other sufficient evidence of their possessing the 
number of citizens necessary to authorize the representation 
which they may claim; and without any of those safeguards 
about the ballot-box which can only be provided by law, 
and which are necessary to ascertain the true sense of a 
people. It will admit, too, that Congrsets having refused to 
peorite a government except upon the condition of exclud- 

ng slavery by law, the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment may, at its own discretion, invite such inhabitants to 
meet in convention under such rules as it or its agents may 
prescribe, and to form a constitution affecting not only their 
own rights, but those also of fifteen States of the Confeder- 
acy, by including territory with the purpose of excluding 
those States from its enjoyment, and without regard to the 
natural fitness of boundary, or any of the considerations 
which should ig | determine the limits of a State. It 
will also admit that the convention thus called into exist- 
ence by the Executive may be paid by him out of the funds 
of the United States without the sanction of Congress, in 
violation not only of the plain provisions of the cope 
but of those principles of obvious propriety which woul 
forbid any act calculated to make that convention dependent 


upon it; and last, but not least, in the series of measures 
which this Government must adopt and sanction wed pres 
this bill, is the release of the authority of the United States 
by the Executive alone to a government thus formed, and 
not presenting even sufficient evidence of its haying the as- 
sent of a Ln of the people for whom it was designed. 
With a view of all these considerations, the und are 
constrained to believe that this Government could never be 
brought to admit a State presenting itself under such cir- 


cumstances, if it were not for the purpose of excluding the 

peas of the slaveholding States from all opport of 

settling with their property in that territory. ‘ 
Because, to yote for a passed under such cireum- 


stances, would be to agree to a principle which may exclude 
forever hereafter, as it does now, the States which we re; 

resent, from all enjoyment of the common territory of the 
Union—a principle which destroys the equal rights of their 
constituents, the pallet of their States in the Confederacy. 
the equal dignity of those whom they represent as men and 
as citizens in the ob of the law, and their equal title to the 
protection of the Government and the Constitution. = 

Because the admission of California as a State into the 
Union without any previous reservation assented to by her 
of the public domain, might involve an actual surrender of 
that domain to, or at all events places its future Repose at 
the mercy of that State, as no reservation in the bill ean be 
binding upon her until she assents to it, and as her dissent 
“hereafter” would in no manner affect or impair the act of 
her admission. 

Because all the propositions have been rejected which 
have been made to obtain either a recognition of the right 
of the slayeholding States to a common enjoyment of all the 
territory of the United States, or to a fair division of that 
territory between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States of the Union; every effort having failed which has 
been made to obtain a fair division of the territory proposed 
to be brought in as the State of California. 

But lastly, we dissent from this bill, and solemnly protest 
against its passage, because, in sanctioning measures so con~ 
trary to former precedent, to obyious policy, to the spirit 
and intent of the Constitution of the United States, for the 
purpose of exeluding the slaveholding States from the terri- 
tory thus to be erected into a State, this Government in 
effect declares that the exclusion of slavery from the terri- 
tory of the United States is an object so high and important 
as to justify a disregard, not only of all the pelnetpiee of 
sound policy, but also of the Constitution itself. Against 
this conclusion we must now and forever protest, as it is 


destructive of the safety and liberties of those whose rights 


have been committed to our care, fatal to the peace and 
equality of the States which we represent, and must lead, 
if persisted in, to the dissolution of that Confederacy in 
which the slaveholding States have never sought more than 
equality, and in which they will not be content to remain. 


bebe thoper J. M. MASON. 


R. M. T. HUNTER, § /@"9iné@. ' 
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Union, and moved by a common re ng 
with the people of the section of which her 
territory forms the extreme southern part, and 
with whose fate her destiny is indissolubly 
bound, Florida has resolved to withdraw from 
the present Union. Her course derives sanc- 
tion from the important fact that she is pre- 
ceded in it by the chivalrous State which, by 
a spirited act in 1765, became, by acknowl- 
edgment of a Massachusetts historian, ‘ the 
founder of the Union.’ And her resolution is 
rendered more fixed by the development, since 
her movement began, of a general tendency in 
the public mind of the majority section toa 
theory of the Constitution, and to principles 
of construction, which must convert this Gov- 


ernment into an unlimited despotism. She 
_ sees fast rising above all others the great issue 


of the right of the people of the States to 
sovereignty and self-government within their 
respective territorial boundaries; and in such 
an issue she is prepared to devote the lives and 
fortunes of all her people. 

_ “ Although the present means of Florida are 
acknowledged to be limited, yet, having once 
assumed the rank of a State, she assumed with 
its rights its duties also, and its responsibilities 


_ to her people and their posterity. These she 


oe 


_ Of insult and wrong, 


must fulfil, according to her best judgment, 


With all the more jealousy of control because 


_ weak, but with none the less claim on that ac- 


count to the respect of all true men. 
_ “ Acknowledging, Mr. President, with grate- 


ful emotions, my obligations for the many cour- 


sies I have enjoyed in my intercourse with 
: gentlemen of this body, and with most cor- 


_ dial good wishes for their personal welfare, I 


retire from their midst in willing loyalty to the 
mandate of my State, and with full approval 


Of her act.” 


‘Mr. Mallory, of Florida, followed: “Con- 
curring, as I do, with all that my colleague 


__ has said, I ask but to add a word or two. 
“Tn retiring from this body, I cannot but 
feel, and I will not forbear the expression of, 
_ profound regret that existing causes impera- 
_ tively impel us to this se 


ion. When rea- 
Son and justice shall have asserted ascendency 


_ Over party and passion, they will be justly ap- 
_ preciated; and this Southern movement, de- 
_ manded by considerations dear to freemen in 


every age, will stand proudly vindicated. 
“Throughout her ag eee patient endurance 
e South has clung to 
the Union with unfaltering fidelity; a fidelity 
which, while nourishing irritation in the hearts 
of her own sons, has but served to nerve the 
arms of her adversaries, 

“Florida came into the Union fifteen years 
ago, upon an equality with the original States, 
and their rights in the Confederacy are equally 
herrights. She could not, if she would, separate 
her action from her Southern sisters; and, de- 
manded as her action is, by those consider- 
ations which a free people can never ignore, 
she would not if she could. From the Union, 
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governed by the Oonstitution as our fathers 
made it, there breathes not a secessionist upon 
her soil; but a deep sense of injustice, inequality, 
and insecurity, produced by the causes to which 
I have adverted, is brought home to the reason 
and patriotism of her people; and to secure 
and maintain those rights which the Consti- 
tution no longer accords them, they have placed 
the State of Florida out of the Confederacy. 

“Tn thus turning from the Union to the 
veiled and unknown future, we are neither 
ignorant nor reckless of the lions in our path, 
We know that the prompt and peaceful organi- 
zation of a practical republican government, 
securing liberty, equality, and justice to every 
citizen, is one of the most difficult, as it is one 
of the most momentous duties devolving upon 
men; and nowhere perhaps upon the earth, 
beyond our own country, could this great work 
be achieved. But so well are human rights and 
national liberty understood by our people; so 
deeply are they imbued with the spirit of free- 
dom and knowledge of government, that were 
this Republic utterly broken and destroyed, 
like the shattered vase of the poet, to whose 
very fragments the scent of the roses still 
clung, its very ruins breathing the true spirit 
of civil and religious liberty, would plead for 
and demand a wise and noble reconstruction. 

“Whatever may be the immediate. results, 
therefore, of the momentous crisis now upon 
us, I have no fears for the freedom of my coun- 
trymen. Nor do I admit for a moment that 
the great American experiment of government 
has proved or can prove a failure; but I main- 
tain, on the contrary, that passing events should 
inspire in the hearts of the patriot and states- 
man, not only hope, but confidence. Five 
States have already dissolved their connection 
with the Union; and throughout the several 
stages by which their people, in their sovereign 
capacity, have reached secession, they have ex- 
hibited a calmness and deliberation which find 
no parallel in the history of mankind. This is 
entirely the result of our admirable system of 
independent State governments. And, sir, were 
this Federal District, with President, Congress, 
Departments, and Courts, and all the machinery 
of Federal Government, suddenly sunk a thou- 
sand fathoms deep, under the admirable work- 
ing of these State governments the rights and 
liberties of their people would receive no shock 
or detriment. 

“In thus severing our connection with sister 
States, we desire to go in peace, to maintain 
towards them an attitude not only of peace, 
but, if possible, of kindness; and it is for them 
to determine whether we shall do so or not; 
and whether commerce, the great pacificator 
of earth, is to connect us as producers, manu- 
facturers, and consumers, in future friendly re- 
lations. If folly, wickedness, or pride shall 
preclude the hope of peace, they may at once 
rear up difficulties in our path, leading at once 
to what I confess I regard and dread as one of 
the greatest calamities that can befall a nation 
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—civil war; a civil war embracing equally 
North and South. But, sir, be our difficulties 
what they may, we stand forth a united people 
to grapple with and to conquer them. Our 
willingness to shed our blood in this cause is 
the highest proof we can offer of the sincerity 
of our connections; and I warn, nay, I implore 
you, not to repeat the fatal folly of the Bour- 
bons, and mistake a nation for a faction; for 
the people of the South, as one man, declare 
that, sink or swim, live or die, they will not, 
as freemen, submit to the degradation of a con- 
strained existence under a violated Constitu- 
tion. But, sir, we desire to part from you in 
peace. From the establishment of the Anglo- 
Saxons upon this continent to this hour, they 
have never, as colonies or States, shed the 
blood of each other; and I trust we shall be 
spared this great calamity. We seek not to 
war upon or to conquer you; and we know 
that you cannot conquer us. Imbrue your 
hands in our blood, and the rains of a century 
will not wash from them the stain, while com- 
ing generations will weep for your wickedness 
and folly. 

“In thus leaving the Senate, and returning 
to my own State, to pursue with unfaltering 
head and heart that path, be it gloomy or 
bright, to which her honor and interests may 
lead, I cannot forbear the acknowledgment of 
the kindness and courtesy which I have ever 
‘ received from many of the gentlemen of the 
Opposition ; Senators to whom I am indebted 
for much that I shall cherish through life with 
pleasure, and toward whom I entertain none 
but sentiments of kindness and respect. And 
I trust, sirs, that when we next confront each 
other, whether at this bar or that of the just 
God who knows the hearts of all, our lips shall 
not have uttered a word, our hands shall not 
have committed an act, directed against the 
blood of our people. On this side of the Cham- 
ber,we leave, with profound regret, those whom 
we will cherish in our hearts, and whose names 
will be hallowed by our children. One by one, 
we have seen the representatives of the true 
and fearless friends of the Constitution fall at 
our side, until hardly a forlorn hope remains; 
and whatever may be our destiny, the future, 
with all of life’s darker memories, will be 
brightened by the recollection of their devo- 
tion to the true principles of our Government, 
and of that wealth of head and heart in their 
intercourse with us, which has endeared therm 
to us and to ours forever.” 

Mr. Olay: “I rise to announce, in behalf of 
my colleague and myself, that the people of 
Alabama, assembled in convention at their 
capitol on the 11th of this month, have adopt- 
ed an ordinance whereby they withdraw from 
the Union, formed under a compact styled the 
Constitution of the United States, resume the 
powers delegated to it, and assume their sepa- 
rate station as a sovereign and independent 
people. This is the act, not of faction or of 
party, but of the people. True, there is a re- 
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spectable minority of that convention who op- 
posed this act, not because they desired to pre- 
serve the Union, but because they wished to 
secure the codperation of all, or of a majority, 
of the Southern or of the planting States, 
There are many coéperationists, but I think 
not one Unionist in the convention; all are in 
favor of withdrawing from the Union. I am 
therefore warranted in saying that this is the 
act of the freemen of Alabama. 

“In taking this momentous step they have 
not acted hastily or unadvisedly. It is not the 
eruption of sudden, spasmodic, and violent pas- 
sion. It is the conclusion they have reached 
after years of bitter experience of enmity, in- 
justice, and injury at the hands of their North- 
ern brethren; after long and painful reflection ; 
after anxious debate and solemn deliberation ; 
and after argument, persuasion, and entreaty 
have failed to secure them their constitutional 
rights. Instead of causing surprise and incur- 
ring censure, it is rather matter of amazement, 
if not reproach, that they have endured so 
much and so long, and have deferred this act 
of self-defence until to-day. 

“Tt is now nearly forty-two years since 
Alabama was admitted into the Union. She 
entered it, as she goes out of it, while the Con- 
federacy was in convulsions, caused by the 
hostility of the North to the domestic slavery 
of the South. Not a decade, nor scarce a lus- 
trum, has elapsed, since her birth, that has not 
been strongly marked by proofs of the growth 
and power of that anti-slavery spirit of the 
Northern people which seeks the overthrow of 
that domestic institution of the South, which 
is not only the chief source of her prosperity, 
but the very basis of her social order and State 
polity. It is to-day the master-spirit of the 
Northern States, and had, before the secession 
of Alabama, of Mississippi, of Florida, or of 
South Carolina, severed most of the bonds of 
the Union. It denied us Christian communion, 
because it could not endure what it styles the 
moral leprosy of slaveholding; it refused us 
permission to sojourn, or even to pass through 
the North with our property; it claimed free- 
dom for the slave if brought by his master into 
a Northern State; it violated the Constitution 
and treaties and laws of Congress, because de- 
signed to protect that property ; it refused us 
any share of lands acquired mainly by our di- 
plomacy and blood and treasure ; it refused our 
property any shelter or security beneath the 
flag of a common Government; it robbed us 
of our property, and refused to restore it; it 
refused to deliver criminals against our laws, 
who fled to the North with our property or 
our blood upon their hands; it threatened us 
by solemn legislative acts, with ignominious 
punishment if we pursued our property into a 
Northern State; it murdered Southern men 
when seeking the recovery of their property on 
Northern soil; it invaded the borders of Sonth- 
ern States, poisoned their wells, burnt their 
dwellings, and murdered their people; it de 
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nounced us by deliberate resolves of popular 


meetings, of party conventions, and of religious 


and even legislative assemblies, as habitual vio- 
lators of the laws of God and the rights of hu- 


_ manity; it exerted all the moral and physical 


cies that human ingenuity can devise or 
lical malice can employ to heap odium 
nd infamy upon us, and to make us a by-word 
hissing and of scorn throughout the civilized 


_ world. Yet we bore all this for many years, 
4 ong might have borne it for many more, under 


oft-repeated assurance of our Northern 


: _ friends, and the too fondly cherished hope that 


these wrongs and injuries were committed by a 


minority party, and had not the sanction of 


the majority of the people, who would, in time, 


_ rebuke our enemies, and redress our grievances. 


* “But the fallacy of these promises and folly 
ere and conclu- 
sively proved in late elections, especially the 
last two Presidential elections, to permit us to 
indulge longer in such pleasing delusions. The 
platform of the Republican party of 1856 and 
1860 we regard as a libel upon the character 


and a declaration of war against the lives and 
__ property of the Southern people. No bitterer 
_ or more offensive calumny could be uttered 


them than is expressed in denouncing 
eir system of slavery and polygamy as “twin 
slics of barbarism.” It not only reproaches 
as unchristian and heathenish, but imputes 


_ asin and acrime deserving universal scorn and 
r * 


versal enmity. No sentiment is more in- 
ulting or more hostile to our domestic tran- 
uillity, to our social order, and our social ex- 
tence, than is contained in the declaration 
iat our negroes are entitled to liberty and 
quality with the white man. It is in spirit, if 
not in effect, as strong an incitement and invo- 
cation to servile insurrection, to murder, arson, 


and other crimes, as any to be found in Aboli- 


tion literature. 

. “And to aggravate the insult which is of- 
fered us in demanding equality with us for our 
Slayes, the same platform denies us equality 


_ with Northern white men or free negroes, and 
: Repub us as an inferior race, by pledging the 


epublican party to resist our entrance into the 


_ territories with our slaves, or the extension of 


slavery, which—as its founders and leaders 


truly assert—must and will effect its extermi- 
_ nation. To crown the climax of insult to our 


feelings and menace of our rights, this party 


- nominated to the Presidency a man who not 


only endorses the platform, but rae in 
his zealous support of its principles, to disre- 


gov the judgments of your courts, the obliga- 


; of your Constitution, and the require- 
ments of his official oath, by approving any bill 
Cee slavery in the territories of the 
, emg. 

arge majority of the Northern le 
haye declared at the ballot-box their iaiprowdl 
of the platform and the candidates of that party 
in the late Presidential election. Thus, by the 
solemn verdict of the people of the North, the 
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slaveholding communities of the South are 
‘outlawed, branded with ignominy, consigned 
«to execration, and ultimate destruction.’ 

“Sir, are we looked upon as more or less 
than men? Is it expected that we will or can 
exercise that godlike virtue which ‘ beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things;’ which teaches us to love 
our enemies and bless them that curse us? Are 
we devoid of the sensibilities, the sentiments, 
the passions, the reason, and the instincts of 
mankind? Have we no pride of honor, no 
sense of shame, no reverence of our ancestors, 
no care of our posterity, no love of home, or 
family, or friends? Must we confess our base- 
ness, discredit the fame of our sires, dishonor 
ourselves, degrade our posterity, abandon our 
homes, and flee from our country, all for the 
sake of the Union? Must we agree to live 
under the ban of our own Government? Must 
we acquiesce in the inauguration of a President 
chosen by confederate but unfriendly States, 
whose political faith constrains him, for his 
conscience and country’s sake, to deny us our 
constitutional rights, because elected according 
to the forms of the Constitution? Must we 
consent to live under a Government which we 
believe will henceforth be controlled and ad- 
ministered by those who not only deny us jus- 
tice and equality, and brand us as inferiors, but 
whose avowed principles and policy must de- 
stroy our domestic tranquillity, imperil the lives 
of our wives and children, degrade and dwarf, 
and ultimately destroy, our State? Must we 
live, by choice or compulsion, under the rule 
of those who present us the dire alternative of 
an “irrepressible conflict ” with the Northern 
people in defence of our altars and our fireside, 
or the manumission of our slaves, and the ad- 
mission of them to social and political equality? 
No, sir, no! The freemen of Alabama have 
proclaimed to the world that they will not; 
and have proved their sincerity by seceding 
from the Union, and hazarding all the dangers 
and difficulties of a separate and independent 
station among the nations of the earth, 

‘They have learned from history the ad- 
monitory truth, that the people who live under 
governors appointed against their consent by 
unfriendly foreign or confederate States, will 
not long enjoy the blessings of liberty, or have 
the courage to claim them. They feel that were 
they to consent to do so, they would lose the 
respect of their foes and the sympathy of their 
friends. They are resolved not to trust to the 
hands of their enemies the measure of their 
rights. They intend to preserve for them- 
selves, and to transmit to their posterity, the 
freedom they received from their ancestors, or 
perish in the attempt. Cordially approving 
this act of my mother State, and acknowledg- 
ing no other allegiance, I shal] return, like a 
true and loyal son, to her bosom, to defend her 
honor, maintain her rights, and share her fate.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: “ Mr. President, I rise mere- 
ly to add, that having had an opportunity of 
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knowing beforehand the sentiments which my 
colleague has expressed; and believing that 
they fairly represent the feelings, opinions, and . 
purposes of our constituents, and correctly ex- 
plain the reason and causes of their late action, 
he was fully warranted in saying he had my 
full concurrence in the views which he has just 
submitted. I therefore deem it unnecessary, 
if not improper, to abuse the privilege which 
the courtesy of the Senate accords to me, by 
further remarks. I feel that I am bound by 
the act of Alabama, and cannot claim the rights 
and privileges of a member of this body. . I ac- 
knowledge no loyalty to any other power than 
that of my sovereign State; and shall return to 
her with the purpose to sustain her action and 
to share her fortunes, for weal or woe.” 

Mr. Davis: “I rise, Mr. President, for the 
purpose of announcing to the Senate that I 
have satisfactory evidence that the State of 
Mississippi, by a solemn ordinance of her people 
in convention assembled, has declared her sep- 
aration from the United States.. Under these 
circumstances, of course, my functions are 
terminated here. It has seemed to me proper, 
however, that I should appear in the Senate to 
announce the fact to my associates, and I will 
say but very little more. The occasion does 
not invite me to go into argument; and my 
physical condition would not permit me to do 
so if it were otherwise; and yet it seems to be- 
come me to say something on the part of the 
State I here represent, on an occasion so solemn 
as this. ‘ 

“It is known to Senators who have served 
with me here, that I have for many years advo- 
cated, as an essential attribute of State sov- 
ereignty, the right of a State to secede from the 
Union. Therefore, if I had not believed there 
was justifiable cause; if I had thought that 
Mississippi was acting without sufficient provo- 
cation, or without an existing necessity, I 
should still, under my theory of the Govern- 
ment, because of my allegiance to the State of 
which I am a citizen, have been bound by her 
action. JI, however, may be permitted to say 
that I do think she has justifiable cause, and I 
approve of her act. I conferred with her peo- 
ple before that act was taken, counselled them 
then that if the state of things which they ap- 
prehended, should exist when the convention 
met, they should take the action which they 
have now adopted. 

“J hope none who hear me will confound 
this expression of mine with the advocacy of 
the right of a State to remain in the Union, and 
to disregard its constitutional obligations by 
the nullification of the law. Such is not my 
theory. Nullification and secession, so often 
confounded, are indeed antagonistic principles, 
Nullification is a remedy which it is sought to 
apply within the Union, and against the agent 
of the States. It is only to be justified when 
the agent has violated his constitutional obliga- 
tion, and a State, assuming to judge for itself, 
denies the right of the agent thus to act, and 
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appeals to the other States of the Union fora 
decision; but when the States themselves, and 
when the people of the States, have so acted as 
to convince us that they will not regard our 
constitutional rights, then, and then for the first 
time, arises the doctrine of secession in its prae- 
tical application. 

“A great man, who now reposes with his 
fathers, and who has been often arraigned fur 
a want of fealty to the Union, advoeated the 
doctrine of nullification, because’ it preserved 
the Union. It was because of his deep-seated 
attachment to the Union, his determination to 
find some remedy for existing ills short of a 
severance of the ties which bound South Caro- 
lina to the other States, that Mr. Calhoun ad- 
vocated the doctrine of nullification, which he 
proclaimed to be peaceful, to be within the lim- 
its of State power, not to disturb the Union, 
but only to be a means of bringing the agent: 
before the tribunal of the States for their judg- 
ment. 

“Secession belongs to a different class of 
remedies. It is to be justified upon the basis 
that the States are sovereign. There was a 
time when hone denied it. I hope the time 
may come again, when a better comprehension 
of the theory of our Government, and the in- 
alienable rights of the people of the States, will 
prevent any one from denying that each State 
is a sovereign, and thus may reclaim the grants 
which it has made to any agent whomsoever. 

“T therefore say I concur in the action of the 
people of Mississippi, believing it to be neces- 
sary and proper, and should have been bound 
by their action, if my belief had been other- 
wise; and this brings me to the important point 
which I wish on this last occasion to present to 
the Senate. It is by this confounding of malli- 
fication and secession that the name of a great 
man, whose ashes now mingle with his mother 


‘earth, has been invoked to justify coercion 


against a seceded State. The phrase “ to exe- 
cute the laws,” was an expression which Gen- 
eral Jackson applied to the case of a State re- 
fusing to obey the laws, while yet a member 
of the Union. That is not the case which is 
now presented, The laws are to be executed 
over the United States, and upon the people of 
the United States. They have no relation to 
any foreign country. It is a perversion of 
terms, at least it is a great misapprehension of 
the case, which cites that expression for appli- 
cation to a State which has withdrawn from 
the Union. You may make war on a foreign 
State. If it be the purpose of gentlemen, they 
may make war against a State which has with- 
drawn from the Union; but there are no laws 
of the United States to be executed within the 
limits of a seceded State. A State finding her- 
self in the condition in which Mississippi has 
judged she is, in which her safety requires 
that she should provide for the maintenance of 
her rights out of the Union, surrenders all the 
benefits, (and they are known to be many,) de- 
prives herself of the advantages, (they are 
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known to be great,) severs all the ties of affec- 
tion, (and they are close and enduring,) which 


— 


have bound her to the Union; and thus divest- 


herself of every benefit, taking upon her- 
every burden, she claims to be exempt from 
‘any power to execute the laws of the United 
States within her limits. 
__ “I well remember an occasion when Mas- 


 gachusetts was arraigned before the bar of the 
Senate, and when then the doctrine of coercion 


was rife, and to be applied against her, because 
of the rescue of a fugitive slave in Boston. My 
opinion then was the same that it isnow. Not 


ima spirit of egotism, but to show that I am not 


in my own opinion because the case 
_ismy own, I refer to that time and that occasion 


_ @s containing the opinion which I then enter- 


tained, and on which my present conduct is 
based. I then said, if Massachusetts, following 
her through a stated line of conduct, chooses to 
take the last step which separates her from the 
Union, it is her right to go, and I will neither 
vote one dollar nor one man to coerce her 
back; but will say to her, God speed, in mem- 
ory of the kind associations which once existed 
between her and the other States. 

_ “Tt has been a conviction of pressing neces- 
_ sity, it has been a belief that we are to be de- 
_prived in the Union of the rights which our 
hers bequeathed to us, which has brought 


_ 


_ Mississippi into her present decision. She has 


heard imed the theory that all men are 
o free and equal, and this made the basis 


of an attack upon her social institutions; and 
_ | the sacred Declaration of Independence has 


ee 


_been invoked to maintain the position of the 
equality of theraces. That Declaration of Inde- 


__. pendence is to be construed by the circumstan- 


_ ees and purposes for which it was made. The 
communities were declaring their independ- 
ence; the people of those communities were 
ing that no man was born—to use the 
language of Mr. Jefferson—booted and spurred 
to ride over the rest of mankind; that men 
were created equal—meaning the men of the 
olitical community ; that there was no divine 


right to rule; that no man inherited the right 


te govern; that there were no classes by 
which power and place descended to families, 


_ but that all stations were equally within the 


grasp of each member of the body-politic. 
‘These were the great principles they announced ; 
these were the purposes for which they made 
their declaration; these were the ends to which 
their enunciation was directed. They have no 
_ reference to the slave; else, how happened it 
that among the items of arraignment made 
against George III. was that he endeavored to 


_ do just what the North has been endeavoring 


of late to do—to stir up insurrection among 


_ our slaves? Had the Declaration announced 
_ that the negroes were free and equal, how was 


the Prince to be arraigned for stirring up insur- 


_ Fection among them? And how was this to be 


enumerated among the high crimes which 


_ eaused the colonies to sever their connection 
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with the mother country? When our Consti- 
tution was formed, the same idea was rendered 
more palpable, for there we find provision made 
for that very class of persons as property; they 
were not put upon the footing of equality with 
white men—not even upon that of paupers and 
convicts ; but, so far as representation was con- 
cerned, were discriminated against as a lower 
caste only to be represented in the numerical 
proportion of three-fifths, 

“Then, Senators, we recur to the compact 
which binds us together ; we recur to the prin- 
5 upon which our Government was found- 

; and when you deny them, and when you 
deny to us the right to withdraw from a Gov- 
ernment which, thus perverted, threatens to be 
destructive of our rights, we but tread in the 
path of our fathers when we proclaim our in- 
dependence, and take the hazard. This is done 
not in hostility to others, not to injure any sec- 
tion of the country, not even for our own pecu- 
niary benefit; but from the high and solemn 
motive of defending and protecting the rights 
we inherited, and which it is our sacred duty 
to transinit unshorn to our children. 

“T find in myself, perhaps, a type of the gen- 
eral feeling of my constituents towards yours. 
I am sure I feel no hostility to you, Senators 
from the North. I am sure there is not one of 
you, whatever sharp discussion there may have 
been between us, to whom I cannot now say, in 
the presence of my God, I wish you well; and 
such, I am sure, is the feeling of the people 
whom I represent towards those whom you 
represent. I therefore feel that I but express 
their desire, when I say I hope, and they hope, 
for peaceful relations with you, though we must 
part. They may be mutually beneficial to us in 
the future, as they have been in the past, if you 
so will it. The reverse may bring disaster on 
every portion of the country; and if you will 
have it thus, we will invoke the God of our 
fathers, who delivered them from the power 
of the lion, to protect us from the ravages 
of the bear; and thus, putting our trust in 
God, and in our own firm hearts and strong 
arms, we will vindicate the right as best we 
may. 
“Tn the course of my service here, associated 
at different times with a great variety of Sen- 
ators, I see now arornd me some with whom I 
have served long; there have been points of 
collision; but whatever of offence there has 
been to me, I leave here; I carry with me no 
hostileremembrance. Whatever offence I have 
given, which has not been redressed, or for 
which satisfaction has not been demanded, I 
have, Senators, in this hour of our parting, to 
offer you ‘my apology for any pain which, in 
heat of discussion, I have inflicted. I go hence 
unencumbered of the remembrance of any in- 
jury received, and having discharged the duty 
of making the only reparation in my power 
for any injury offered. 

“Mr. President, and Senators, having made 
the announcement which the occasion seemed 
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to me to require, it only remains for me to bid 
you a final adieu.” 

The State of Louisiana having passed an 
ordinance of secession from the United States, 
her Senators in Congress, Messrs. Slidell and 
Benjamin, took leave of the Senate on the 4th 
of February. 

Mr. Slidell, in addressing the Senate for the 
last time, made a very full statement of the 
views and purposes entertained by the seced- 
ing States, particularly Louisiana. They anti- 
cipated reconstruction, although South Carolina 
said the Union was gone forever. He said: 
“The occasion, however, justifies, if it does not 
call for, some parting words to those whom we 
leave behind, some forever, others we trust to 
meet again, and to participate with them in 
the noble task of constructing and defending 
a new confederacy ; which, if it may want at 
first the grand proportions and vast resources 
of the old, will still possess the essential ele- 
ments of greatness, a people bold, hardy, homo- 
geneous in interests and sentiments, a fertile 
soil, an extensive territory, the capacity and 
the will to govern themselves through the 
forms and in the spirit of the Constitution 
under which they have been born and educat- 
ed. Besides all these, they have an advantage 
which no other people seeking to change the 
Government under which they had before 
lived have ever enjoyed; they have to pass 
through no intervening period of anarchy; 
they have in their several State Governments, 
already shaped to their hands, every thing ne- 
cessary for the preservation of order, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the protection of 
their soil and their property from foreign or 
domestic violence. They can consult with 
calmness and act with deliberation on every 
subject, either of immediate interest or future 
policy. 

“But, if we do not greatly mistake the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the Southern mind, no at- 
tempt will be made to improve the Constitu- 
tion; we shall take it such as it is; such as 
has been found sufficient for our security and 
happiness, so long as its true intent and spirit 
lived in the hearts of a majority of the people 
of the free States, and controlled the action 
not only of the Federal but of the State Legis- 
latures. We will adopt all laws not locally in- 
applicable or incompatible with our new rela- 
tions; we will recognize the obligations of all 
existing treaties—those respecting the African 
slave trade included. We shall be prepared to 
assume our just proportion of the national 
debt; to account for the cost of all the forts 
and other property of the United States, which 
we have been compelled to seize in self-de- 
fence, if it should appear that our share of 
such expenditure has been greater than in other 
sections; and, above all, we shall, as well from 
the dictates of natural justice and the princi- 
ples of international law as of political and geo- 
graphical affinities and of mutual pecuniary in- 
terests, recognize the right of the inhabitants 
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of the valley of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries to its free navigation; we will guarantee 
to them a free interchange of all agricultural 
productions without impost, tax, duty, or toll 
of any kind; the free transit from forei 
countries of every species of merchandise, su 
ject only to such regulations as may be abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of any rey- 
enue system we may establish, and for purposes 
of police. : 

“ As for such States of the Union as may not 
choose to unite their destinies with ours, we 
shall consider them, as we shall all other for- 
eign nations, ‘enemies in war, in peace friends.’ 
We wish and we hope to part with them ami- 
cably ; and, so far as depends on us, they shall 
have no provocation to pursue a hostile course ; 
but in this regard we, from the necessities of 
the case, can only be passive ; it will be for the 
people of the non-slaveholding States to decide 
this momentous question. This declaration, 
however, requires some qualification. Could 
the issue be fairly presented to the people of 


.those States, we should have little doubt of a 


peaceful separation, with the possibility of a 
complete, and the probability of a partial, re- 
construction on a basis satisfactory to us and 
honorable to them; but, with the present rep- 
resentations in either branch of Congress, we 
see nothing to justify our indulging any such 
expectation. We must be prepared to resist 
coercion, whether cttomaptal by avowed en- 
emies, or by a hand heretofore supposed friend- 
ly ; by open war, or under the more insidious, 
and, therefore, more dangerous pretext of en- 
forcing the laws, protecting public property, or 
collecting the revenue. We shall not cayil 
about words, or discuss legal and technical dis- 
tinctions; we shall consider the one as equiva- 
lent to the other, and shall be prepared to act 
accordingly. Utrogue arbitrio parati. You 
will find us ready to meet you with the onut- 
stretched hand of fellowship, or in the mailed 
panoply of war, as you may will it; eleet be- 
tween these alternatives. 

“We have no idea that you will even at- 
tempt to invade our soil with your armies; 
but we acknowledge your superiority on the 
sea, at present, in some degree accidental, but 
in the main, natural, and permanent, until we 
shall have acquired better ports for our marine, 
You may, if you will it, persist in considering 
us bound to you during your good pleasure; 
you may deny the sacred and indefeasible right, 
we will not say of secession, but of revolution— 
ay, of rebellion, if you choose so to call our ac- 
tion—the right of every people to establish for 
itself that form of government which it may, 
even in its folly, if such you deem it, consider 
best calculated to securé its safety and promote 
its welfare. You may ignore the principles of 
our immortal Declaration of Independence; 
you may attempt to reduce us to subjection, 
or you may, under color of enforcing your laws, 
or collecting your revenue, blockade our ports. 
This will be war, and we shall meet it with 
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different but equally efficient weapons. We 
‘will not permit the consumption or introduc- 
‘tion of any of your manufactures; every sea 
‘will swarm with our volunteer militia of the 
ocean, with the striped bunting floating over 
their heads, for we do not mean to give up 
that flag without a bloody struggle—it is ours 
as much as yours; and although for a time 
‘more stars may shine on your banner, our chil- 
dren, if not we, will rally under a constellation 
more numerous and more resplendent than 
yours. You may smile at this as an impotent 
boast, at least for the present, if not for the 
future; but if we need ships and men for pri- 
vateering, we shall be amply ps aie from the 
same sources as now almost exclusively furnish 
the means for carrying on, with such unexam- 
pled vigor, the African slave-trade—New York 
and New England. Your mercantile marine 
must either sail under foreign flags or rot at 
your wharves. 

“ But, pretermitting these remedies, we will 
pass to another equally efficacious. Every civ- 
ilized nation now is governed in its foreign re- 
lations by the rule of recognizing governments 
‘de facto. You alone invoke the doctrine of 
the ‘ de jure,’ or divine right of lording it over 
an unwilling people, strong enough to maintain 
their power within their own limits. How 
long, think you, will the great naval powers of 
Europe permit you to impede their free inter- 
course with their best customers for their 
various fabrics, and to stop the supplies of the 
great staple which is the most important basis 
of their manufacturing industry, by a mere 

r blockade? You were, with all the wealth 
ind resources of this once great Confederacy, 
but a fourth or fifth-rate naval power, with 
eapacities, it is true, for large, and in a just 
quarrel, almost indefinite, expansion. What 
will you be when not merely emasculated by 
the withdrawal of fifteen States, but warred 
npon by them with active and inveterate hos- 
tility ? 

“‘ But enough, perhaps somewhat too much, of 
this. We desire not to speak to you in terms 
of bravado or menace. Let us treat each other 
as men, who, determined to break off unpleas- 
ant, incompatible, and unprofitable relations, 
cease to bandy words, and mutually leave each 
other to determine whether their differences 
shall be decided by blows or by the code which 
some of us still recognize as that of honor.” 

The cause of their action, he says, is not the 
mere election by the forms of the Constitution, 
of a President distasteful to them, as it was 
so often and so confidently asserted. “It is 
this: we all consider the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, with his well-known antecedents and 
avowed principles and p by a decided 
majority over all other candidates combined in 
every non-slaveholding State on this side of 
the Pacific slope, noble, gallant New Jersey 
alone excepted, as conclusive evidence of the 
determined hostility of the Northern masses to 
our institutions. We believe that he conscien- 
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tiously entertains the opinions which he has so 
often and so explicitly declared ; and that, hay- 
ing been elected on the issues thus presented, 
he will honestly endeavor to carry them into 
execution.” 


The proceedings of the Honse of Representa- 
tives, from the commencement of the session un- 
til this time, although of the same general char- 
acter with those of the Senate, serve, when 
taken in connection with the latter, to show 
more clearly the views thus far entertained of 
the powers and duties of the Government, and 
its ability to obviate the crisis. In the House 
the difficulties of the country produced as much 
impression as upon the public at large. - The 
first apprehensions had settled into a firm con- 
viction that the movement begun in South 
Carolina was calm, deliberate, and decided. 
The leaders in the extreme South made up in 
bold determination and bitterness of erimina- 
tion for what they lacked in numbers. The 
Republicans in the North, restive and uneasy, 
maintained a firmness and fixedness of purpose 
which brooked no change, and which was large- 
ly due to the extreme portion of their party. 
Meantime, the mass of the people in the central 
States, in the heart of the Union, who enjoyed 
all its genial blessings, were filled with alarm. 
The defeated Democratic party, always inter- 
preting the Constitution after that strict con- 
struction peculiar to the Southern States, and 
aware by Jong experience of the true nature of 
the difficulties, were not only equally alarmed, 
but greatly embarrassed by being stripped of 
all political power. 

Not a step was taken to arrest the progress 
of secession before Congress assembled. In the 
House, a body so sensitive of the public im- 
pulses and convictions, a flood of propositions 
aiming to restore the harmony of the country 
were promptly introduced. Scarcely had the 
President’s Message been read, when Mr. Bote- 
lor, of Virginia, and Mr. Cochran, of New 
York, rose to move resolutions in reference to 
so much of it as related to the condition of the 
country. 

The resolution adopted was this: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s M 
as relates to the present perilous condition of the coun- 
try, be referred to a special committee of one from 
each State. 

The vote was—ayes, 145; noes, 38. 

Pending the vote the spirit of many of the 
members from the most Southern States was 
conspicuously shown. Mr. Singleton, of Mis- 
sissippi, declined to vote for the reason that the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi had called 
a convention of the people of that State to take 
into consideration the subject-matter before the 
House. He was not sent here for the purpose 
of making any compromise, or to patch up ex- 
isting difficulties. ‘I leave, sir, to the sover- 
eign State of Mississippi to determine for her- 
self her present Federal relations.” 

Mr. Hawkins, of Florida, stated that a con- 
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vention had been called in that State to con- 
sider the same subject. The people of that 
State had resolved to determine in convention, 
in their sovereign capacity, the time, place! and 
manner of redress. It was not for him to take 
any action on the subject. “ While I am up, 
Mr. Speaker, I may as well say, in advance, 
that I am opposed, and I believe my State is 
opposed, to all and every compromise. The 
day of compromise has passed.” 

Mr. Clopton, of Alabama, declined to vote, 
for the reason that a convention had been 
called in Alabama to consider what action is 
required to maintain her rights, honor, and 
safety. Believing that a State had a right to 
secede, and that the only remedy for present 
evils was secession, he would not hold out any 
delusive hope, or sanction any temporizing 
policy. 

Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, said: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, the South Carolina delegation have 
not voted on this question because they con- 
ceive they have no interest in it. We consider 
our State as already withdrawn from the Con- 
federacy in every thing except in form.” 

Mr. Pugh: “As my State of Alabama in- 
tends following South Carolina out of the Union 
by the 10th of January next, I pay no atten- 
tion to any action taken in this body.” 

Subsequently the committee was announced 
by the Speaker to consist of the following 
members of the House: 

Messrs. Corwin, of Ohio; Millson, of Vir- 
ginia; Adams, of Massachusetts; Winslow, of 
North Carolina; Humphrey, of New York; 
Boyce, of South Carolina; Campbell, of Penn- 
sylvania; Love, of Georgia; Ferry, of Connec- 
ticut; Davis, of Maryland; Robinson, of Rhode 
Island; Whiteley, of Delaware; Tappan, of 
New Hampshire; Stratton, of New Jersey; 
Bristow, of Kentucky; Morrill, of Vermont ; 
Nelson, of Tennessee; Dunn, of Indiana; Tay- 
lor, of Louisiana; Davis, of Mississippi; Kel- 
logg, of Illinois; Houston, of Alabama; Morse, 
of Maine; Phelps, of Missouri; Rust, of Ar- 
kansas; Howard, of Michigan; Hawkins, of 
Florida; Hamilton, of Texas; Washburn, of 
Wisconsin; Curtis, of Iowa; Burch, of Cali- 
fornia; Windom, of Minnesota; and Stout, of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Hawkins, of Florida, asked to be ex- 
cused, and said: ‘“ The idea of getting up this 
committee was one of unanimity—a great peace 
and Union-saving measure; and, asI said the 
other day, I am opposed to any thing of that 
kind, believing that the day has gone by, and 
the time for compromise has passed forever.” 

Mr. Cochran, of New York, replied to this 
request: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a 
great deal of regret to the application that has 
been made by my friend from Florida to be ex- 
cused from service upon this committee. It 
has been well intimated here to-day that the 
gray shadow of the dark wing of dissolution is 
reaching and extending over the House and 
over the country; and so deep is the gloom 
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under its influence that hardly can members be | 


brought to attend to their ordinary duties, 
Men’s minds have been devoted, for now these 
weeks past to this one great absorbing topic of 
conversation, that enlists all minds, commands 
all judgments, and demands of every individ- 
ual, from every section, his best exertions, his 
purest emotions, and justest wisdom. 

“ Sir, it is of importance in this issue that 
the Republic should command the exertions and 
efforts of all her sons; and I believe, sir, that 
now, in the midst of a vital crisis, perils im- 
pending and dangers upon us, as has been pro- 
claimed, there is no good reason why this as- 
semblage of the representative patriotism of 
the country should, of either its prudence or 
discretion, excuse my friend from Florida. I 
believe that even now, from his State, from its 
glades and everglades, whence the eyes of his 
constituents are directed with anxious vigi- 
lance upon our proceedings, could their yoice 
penetrate, a beseeching appeal would be heard 
that their Representative should stand forward 
at this juncture in the front of the controversy. 

“*T appeal to him, therefore, sir, in the name 
of our common humanity; I appeal to him in 
the hour of peril and in the name of our com- 
mon country; I appeal to him by the memories 
of the past, by the prosperity and continued 
existence of the State sovereignty in which he 
glories, to remain on the committee to which 
he is presented. If, sir, this appeal be unheard, 
should it prove vain and ineffectual, I may be 
permitted further to appeal to the House, rep- 
resenting that common country whose integ- 
rity is threatened, that, without intentional re- 
flection upon him, but under the obligation of 
a great duty to be performed, it negative the 
motion that my friend from Florida be ex- 
cused.” 

After this eloquent appeal from Mr. Coch- 
ran, the House spent some time on minor de- 
tails relative to its action, and adjourned with- 
ont taking the question on excusing Mr. Haw- 

ins. 

On a subsequent day the question was taken 
up, and, stating at length his reasons for de- 
clining, Mr. Hawkins objected to the composi- 
tion of the committee as “ unfortunate and ill- 
advised.” ‘No Democrat from the powerful 
and mighty Northwest was a member.” He 
said: “If asked what is all this to me, inas- 
much as I decline to serve upon the committee, 
I answer, J want the country to know that it 
cannot, does not, represent the true sentiment 
of some of the States, and that a great moral 
effect is sought to be produced by something 
that savors of a constructive fraud. So far as 
the extreme South is concerned, I tell them 
this committee is the Grecian horse introduced 
into Troy, The object is to gain time; delay 
and demoralize the South by holding forth to 
its people that there is a great pacificator at 
work, certain to bring about a political mil- 
lennium.” 

Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, observed that he 
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was absolutely precluded from voting to place 
the member on the committee by the,consid- 


eration that there was not a single representa- 
tive of the Democratic party on the committee 


from the sixteen free States of the Union. 

- Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, asked what was 
the cause of this offensive discrimination? Is 
it because the Northern Democracy have be- 
ificant in numbers and influence ? 
e continued: “ Although defeated 
in the late election, they polled, according to 
Official and unofficial returns, one million three 
hundred and forty three thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four votes; and, including the 
vote of the national Democracy in the South, 


‘their whole vote is one million five hundred 


and sixty-four thousand six hundred and fifty ; 
thus showing that the vote of the Northern 
Democracy alone is greater than that which 
elected either Pierce or Buchanan, and is larger 
than that ever before polled in any Presidential 
election. 

“And how is it with the other political or- 
ganizations in the country? Let facts speak 
for themselves. With a popular vote, accord- 
ing to the same returns, of five hundred and 
eighty thousand two hundred and forty-nine, 
in the same election, the Union party is repre- 


sented by three of its members on the com- 


mittee. With a popular vote of six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two, the Breckinridge party is repre- 
‘sented by six members; while the Republican 
party, comparatively with but few more votes 
aggregately than the national Democracy, and 
no votes in most of the slaveholding States, 


and only twenty-six thousand five hundred and 
eight votes in all of them, is represented by six- 


teenmembers. Ifso, then the Republican party, 
with only one million eight hundred and forty- 
six thousand two hundred and three votes, is 
represented by sixteen members; while all 
the votes opposed to it, in the late election, 
amounting to two millions eight hundred and 
twenty thousand six hundred and eighty-one, 
are only represented by eleven members. 
_ * How unjust such constitution of an impor- 
tant committee! There is no parallel or pre- 
cedent for it in parliamentary history, so far as 
I know.” 
_ On a division, the House refused to excuse 
the member from Florida from serving on the 
special committee. Ayes, 95; noes, 101. 
Upon ‘a call of the States and territories for 
bills and resolutions to be submitted to the 
Committee of Thirty-three, the following prop- 
ositions were received and referred: 
_ By Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts: That no 
territory should ever be acquired, to be owned 
by the United States or to be governed by Con- 
gress; that there should be no congressional 
legislation whatever on the subject of slavery ; 
that every congressional district should be an 
election district. 
_ By Mr. Cochran, of New York: That the 
Constitution be so amended as to make all ter- 
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ritory north of 86° 80’ free territory; and in 
all territory south of that line neither Congress 
nor any territorial Government shall pass any 
law prohibiting or impairing the establishment 
of slavery. No law shall prohibit or interfere 
with the trade in slaves between the slavehold- 
ing States and territories; importation of slaves 
from a foreign country prohibited; the surren- 
der of fugitives and the right of transit and 
temporary sojourn to be guaranteed. 

By Mr. Adrain, of New Jersey: The non- 
intervention by Congress over the subject of 
slavery in the territories to be adopted; all 
territories, on application, etc., to be admitted 
as States, without regard to whether their Con- 
stitution permits or prohibits the institution of 
domestic slavery ; all laws of States in conflict 
with the Constitution to be repealed; no ob- 
stacles to be put in the way of the execution 
of the fugitive slave law by State Legislatures. 
The people should be permitted to regulate 
their own internal affairs without interference. 

By Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania: That the 
committee review the personal liberty laws, 
and report which of them are in conflict with. 
the Constitution, and also what amendments 
they are susceptible of to effectually prevent 
kidnapping. 

By Mr. Stewart, of Maryland : That the com- 
mittee inquire if any measures can be adopted 
to preserve in their purity the constitutional 
rights of all the States within the Union; if 
this appears impracticable, then further to in- 
quire as to the most reasonable mode by which 
their rights may be secured in a state of sepa- 
ration; each sovereign State, in that event, 
being repossessed of its delegated authority to 
the Federal Union, and adjusting the relative 
liabilities of each, with such other measures of 
fair settlement as may appear to them just; 
and recommend some plan. by which, in that 
event, disputes that arise may be fairly and 
speedily adjusted. 

By Mr. Leake, of Virginia: That Congress 
should be deprived of all power and jurisdiction 
over the subject of slavery in the States or Ter- 
ritories, or District of Columbia, and also over 
the internal slave-trade, except to protectslavery 
by legislation in any territory or district where 
it exists; that no Territorial Legislature shall 
have jurisdiction over the subject; that the 
rights of owners, in sojourn or én transitu with 
their slaves, shall be guaranteed ; that fugitives 
shall be given up on demand, or, where lost in 
consequence of State legislation, to be paid for 
by such State. 

By Mr. Smith, of Virginia: That the com- 
mittee consider the policy of declaring out of 
the Union every member which shall, by her 
legislation, aim to nullify an act of Congress. 

By Mr. Jenkins, of Virginia: That the com- 
mittee inquire what amendments are necessary 
to the fugitive slave law ; also, to provide for 
the better security of the rights of slaveholders 
in the territories; also, what checks are de- 
manded by a sense of self-preservation on the 
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part of slaveholding States against the operation 
of the Federal Government, when administered 
by those who have come into power avowedly 
on grounds of hostility to their institutions ; 
whether a majority of the slave interest should 
not be required to sanction the measures of the 
Government; also, a dual executive be estab- 
lished, etc. 

By Mr. Cox, of Ohio: That the committee 
inquire what further legislation is necessary to 
earry out the fugitive slave law, especially so 
as to punish attorneys, judges, and others who 
obstruct its operation. 

By Mr. Hutchins, of Ohio: That the com- 
mittee inquire what legislation is necessary, if 
any, to secure to the citizens of each State all 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens in 
the several States; also, to secure the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, effects, etc. 

By Mr. Sherman, of Ohio: That the only 
effectual remedy for the dissensions is a faithful 
observance of all the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof. 

By Mr. Bingham, of Ohio: That the com- 
mittee report such further legislation as may 
be necessary to put down armed rebellion 
against the laws and authority of the United 
States, ete. 

By Mr. Mallory, of Florida: That the line 
af 36° 30° be adopted, etc.; all future States to 
be admitted with or without slavery, as their 
Constitution may provide; that Congress shall 
not interfere with the internal slave-trade, or 
abolish slavery where it has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. : 

By Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky: That it be 
made felony to resist the officers, or to attempt 
to rescue a fugitive in their custody. 

By Mr. English,.of Indiana: That the terri- 
tory of the United States be divided, and that 
when either portion has a sufficient population, 
it shall be admitted as a State, without regard 
to the question of slavery. Congress shall not 
interfere with the rights of property in the 
slaveholding portion of the territory ; and when- 
ever a fugitive is rescued from his master, the 
township in which it takes place shall be liable 
in double the amount. 

By Mr. Kilgore, of Indiana: To give right 
of trial by jury in fugitive slave cases; also, 
allow a writ of error; rescued slaves to be paid 
for; and those who obstruct the operation of 
the law to be criminally prosecuted. 

By Mr. Holman, of Indiana: That the Con- 
stitution is a compact of mutual and permanent 
obligation—duty of the Federal Government to 
enforce the Jaws, and that the committee in- 
quire if the acts of Congress now in force are 
sufficient for that purpose. 

By Mr. Niblack, of Indiana: That the com- 
mittee inquire if Congress is competent to pro- 
vide by law for the payment of the value of 
fugitives, and, if so, to report accordingly. 

By Mr. Noell, of Missouri: That the com- 
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mittee report the propriety of abolishing the 
office of President, and establishing an Execu- 
tive Council of three, each armed with the veto 
power, etc.; also, report what measures may 
be necessary to restore the equilibrium of the 
States. 

By Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania: An ex- 
press recognition of the right of property in 
slaves; a denial to the Government of all right 
or power to prohibit the trade between the 
slaveholding States; the right of property in 
slaves to be protected in the territories; every 
territory to be admitted with or without sla- 
very, as their Constitution may provide , safety 
of slave property in transitu, etc. 

By Mr. Larrabee, of Wisconsin: That it be 
recommended to the several States to request 
Congress to call a convention to amend the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Anderson, of Missouri, submitted the 
following resolution, with a proposition that 
the questions contained therein be submitted to 
the Supreme Court for their decision : 


That the questions at issue between the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States now involving the integ- 
rity and stability of the Union, are: 1. The consti- 
tutional power of Congress to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the territories of the United States 
by persons emigrating to said territories from States 
wherein slavery exists. 2. The constitutional power 
of a Territorial Legislature to prohibit or establish 
slavery. 38. The constitutional right of Congress to 

rotect slave property in the territories of the United 

tates. 4. The constitutional power of Congress to 
pass laws making it a criminal offence for any person 
to prevent or obstruct, or attempt to prevent or ob- 
struct the execution of the “fugitive slave act.” 5. 
The constitutional power of Congress to pass laws 
punishing any person who shall, directly or indirectly, 
aid or assist any other person held to service or labor 
in one State, under the laws thereof, to escape from 
the person to whom such service or labor may be due. 
6. the constitutional right of a State to pass laws pre- 
venting, hindering, or in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, obstructing the execution of the “fugitive 
slave act.” 


Many other propositions were offered and 
referred to the same committee. They em- 
braced generally the points of the preceding 
ones, except the following, offered by Mr. 
Sickles, of New York, as an amendment to the 
Constitution: 


Whenever a convention of delegates, chosen in any 
State by the people thereof, under the recommendation 
of its Legislature, shall rescind and annul its rati- 
fication of this Constitution, the President shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint commissioners, not exceedin 
three, to confer with the duly appointed agents of suc! 
State, and agree upon the disposition of the public 
property and territory belonging to the United States 

ing within such State, and upon the proportion of 
the public debt to be assumed and paid by such State; 
and if the President shall approve the settlement 
agreed upon by the commissioners, he shall thereupon 
transmit the same to the Senate, and upon the rati- 
fication thereof by two-thirds of the Senators present, 
he shall forthwith issue his proclamation declaring the 
assent of the United States to the withdrawal of such 
State from the Union. 


A series of manceuvres was then commenced, 
to secure some kind of expression in the House 
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which might be looked upon as a proof that 
conciliation was its ultimate purpose. 

Mr. Adrain, of New Jersey, moved a pream- 
ble and resolution deprecating the spirit of dis- 
obedience, and recommended that all laws con- 
flicting with the Constitution be repealed. On 
a division of the House this was adopted. Ayes, 
153 ; noes, 14. 

_ As an offset to this, Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, 
offered a preamble and resolution similar to the 
preceding, except that it embraced also the re- 
peal of all “nullification laws so called,” to- 

ther with other laws conflicting with the 

titution. 

Upon this, Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, boldly 
declared: ‘The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no propriety, as I conceive, in under- 
taking to fool each other or the country by the 
resolutions that may be introduced. Now, let 
us meet this question fairly. The gentleman 
from Illinois is not afraid to vote for any thing 
which he is in favor of; noramI. Let a reso- 
lution be introduced by the member from Ohio, 
or the member from [linois, or any other mem- 
ber, stating exactly what each of us understands 
to be our constitutional rights in regard to sla- 
very, and let us vote on it. I have no objection 
to vote on any proposition that may be pre- 
sented.” 


_ This resolution of Mr. Lovejoy was adopted 
by ayes, 136; noes, none. 

D n the first opportunity after the passage 
of this preamble mt resolution, Mr. Morris, of 
Illinois, claimed the floor. He had been en- 
deavoring for some days, without success, to 

before the House a strong Union resolution. 
1e report in detail of the proceedings is not 
without its interest. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois: ‘Mr. Speaker, I 
now send up to the Clerk’s desk a resolution 
upon which I desire the vote of the House.” 

Mr. Landrum: “TI rise to a question of 
order. I call for the regular order of business.” 

The Speaker: “The Chair must be allowed 
tosay to the gentleman from Louisiana that, al- 
though these proceedings seem a little irregu- 
lar, yet, under the rules, the House is now pro- 
ceeding with the regular order of business.” 

_ Mr. Morris: “I am now entitled to the floor, 
and I do not yield it to any one, nor do J intend 
to be out of it.” 

The Speaker: “The Chair has assigned the 
floor to the gentleman from Illinois, and he will 
submit his proposition.” 

Mr. Morris: “ Yes, sir, I have the floor, and 
I want to see a fair fight. This House has 
to-day, by large majorities, recommended the 
repeal of the acts of the State Legislatures, 
known as personal liberty laws, recommending 
the repeal of the nullification laws, and all laws 
in violation of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. Now it only remains for us to 
declare our devotion to the Union of these 
ovat 

Mr. Barksdale: “I call the gentleman from 
Illinois to order.” a 
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Mr. Morris: “I do not yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, or to any other gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Hughes: “ Permit me to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the question of order be- 
fore the House. I think that while the House 
is carrying out the regular order of business 
under the 130th rule, the motion to suspend 
the rules is not in order.” 

Mr. Morris: “I decline to yield the floor to 
the gentleman from Maryland or to any other 
gentleman. I ask that my resolution may be 
read.” 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That we 
ne eB estimate the immense value of our national 

nion to our collective and individual happiness; that 
we cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; that we will speak of it as of the palladium 
of our political safety and prosperity; that we will 
watch its preservation with jealous anxiety; that we 
will discountenance whatever may suggest even a sus- 
pany that it can, in any event, be abandoned, and in- 

ignantly frown upon the first dawning of every at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest, or enfeeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts ; that we regard it as a main 
pillar in the edifice of our real independence, the sup- 
port of tranquillity at home, our peace abroad, our 
safety, our prosperity, and that very liberty which we 
so highly prize; that we have seen nothing in the 
past, nor do we see any thing in the present, either in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency of 
the United States, or from any other existing cause, to 
justify its dissolution ; that we regard its perpetuity 
as of more value than the temporary triumph of any 
party or any man; that whatever evils or abuses exist 
under it ought to be corrected within the Union, in a 
pects and constitutional way; that we believe it 

as sufficient power to redress every wrong and 
enforce every right growing out of its organization 
or pertaining to its proper functions; and that it is a 
patriotic duty to stand 7 it as our hope in peace and 
our defence in war. 


Mr. Landrum: 
lution.” 

Mr. Branch: “I have no objection to the 
reception of the resolution; but I move that it 
be referred to the Select Committee of Thirty- 
three.” 

Mr. Morris: “As I understand there is ob- 
jection to the resolution, I move a suspension 
of the rules. The resolution is in the language 
of the Farewell Address of the Father of his 
Country, and I want to see who will vote 
against it.” 

Mr. Jenkins: “I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois, whether Lincoln had been 
elected in Washington’s time?” [Cries of 
* Order! ”] 

The question was taken, and the rules 
were suspended, (two-thirds having voted 
therefor.) 

Mr. Morris then submitted his resolution, and 
demanded the previous question upon it. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. Hindman called for the yeas and nays 
upon the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


“JT object to that reso- 
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The question was taken, and it was decided 
in the affirmative. Yeas, 116; nays, 44. 


Immediately after these proceedings, Mr. 
Crawford, of Georgia, offered the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
recognizes property in slaves; that Congress has 
passed laws to aid slaveholders in recapturing their 
slaves whenever they escape and make their way into 
the free States ; that the Supreme Court of the United 
States have decided that negroes were not included, 
either in the Declaration of Independence or in the 
Constitution of the United States, except as slaves, 
and that they cannot become citizens; and we, the 
members of this House, hereby sustain and will sup- 
port this construction of the Constitution, these laws, 
and said decision of the Supreme Court. 


This is a brief expression of the views gen- 
erally of the Southern members. It was pushed 
aside for the day, and on the next day various 
shifts were resorted to for evading the vote, 
until it was finally laid on the table. Ayes, 88; 
noes, 81. 

While these scenes were passing in the House, 
a portion of the people were looking with great 
anxiety to its action, flattering themselves that 
some measures might be proposed which would 
be acceptable to all sections, and restore the 
country to its previous peaceful and prosperous 
state. Their hopes were vain, and not even 
their gloomiest visions presented the dread re- 
alities which the impenetrable curtain of the 
future hid from their sight. 

At this time the Representatives from the 
State of South Carolina withdrew. Their rea- 
sons are thus very summarily stated: 


: Wasuineton, December 21, 1860. 

Sir: We avail ourseves of the earliest oF rtunity, 
since the official communication of the intelligence, of 
making known to your honorable body that the peo- 
ple of the State of South Carolina, in their soverei 
capacity, have resumed the powers heretofore dele- 

ated them to the Federal Government of the 

nited States, and have thereby dissolved our connec- 
tion with the House of Representatives. 

In taking leave of those with whom we have been 
associated in a common agency, we, as well as the 
ee a of our Commonwealth, desire to do so with 
eelings of mutual regard and respect for the rights 
of each other, cherishing the hope that, in our future 
relations, we may better enjoy that peace and harmony 
essential to the happiness of a free and enlightened 
people. JOHN McQUEEN, 

M. L. BONHAM, 
W. W. BOYCE, 


J. D. ASHMORE. 
Hon. Witi1aM Penntneron, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, subsequently rising for 
a personal explanation, thus alluded to the po- 
sition which the Republican party had now as- 
sumed on the state of affairs: 

“But gentlemen say they cannot do any 
thing. They say that the edict went forth on 
the sixth day of November last; that the peo- 
ple decided such and such questions involving 
certain principles in reference to the slavery 
question. I deny that the jury impanelled at 
that time gaye any such verdict. There were 
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other questions in issue which entered into that 
canvass, I tell you what I believe is the truth, 
and I tell the country what I believe is right; 
and I say I do not believe the question of sla- 
very was the only question that was submitted 
to the people, but that other questions entered 
into that contest which went far to influence 
the result. Is that so? Have you, Republicans, 
got a majority of the people of this vast coun- 
try to indorse your principles ? 

“T say that the tariff question entered into 
the controversy at the last election; I say that 
the internal improvement question entered into 
that controversy ; I say the homestead question 
entered into that contest; I say the Pacific 
Railroad question entered into that contest; 
and I am ashamed to acknowledge that a ques- 
tion entered into that contest in relation to the 
corruptions of the Administratien.” 

On the great point maintained by the South- 
ern States, that slaves are regarded as property 
under the Constitution, he laid before the House 
the following extract from treaties made by the 
Government in which they are called property, 
to wit: 


“ Provisional Articles between the United States of 
America and his Britannic Majesty. 

“Agreed upon by and between Richard Oswald, 
Esquire, the commissioner of his Britannic Majesty, 
for treating of peace with the commissioners of the 
United States of America, in behalf of his said Majesty, 
on one part, and John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Jay, and Henry Laurens, four of the commission- 
ers of the said States, &. 

“Arr, VII. * * * * All prisoners on both 
sides shall be set at liberty, and his Britannic Majesty, 
with all convenient speed, and without causing any 
destruction, or carrying away any negroes or other 

operty of the American inhabitants, withdraw all 

is armies, getrisans, and fleets from the said United 
States, and from every fort, place, and harbor within 
the'same?? i pa eT load 

“Done at Paris, November 30, 1782. 

“RICHARD OSWALD, [L.s 
“JOHN ADAMS, L. 8 
“B. FRANKLIN, L. 8. 
“JOHN JAY, L. S. 
“HENRY LAURENS, [1 s.]” 


“ Definitive Treaty of Peace between the United States 
of America and his Britannie Majesty. 

“Arr. VII. * * * * And his Britannic Majesty 
shall, with all convenient speed, and without causing 
any destruction, or carrying any negroes or other 

erty of the American inhabitants, withdraw all 

is armies, &c, 

Done at Paris, September 3, 1783. 

“D. HARTLEY, = [. 
“JOHN ADAMS, [t. 
“B. FRANKLIN, [1 
“JOHN JAY. L 


ee 


“ Treaty of Peace and Amity between his Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of America. 

“ (Ratified and confirmed by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, February 11, 1815.) 

“Arr. I.” * * * “shall be restored without 
delay, and without causing any destruction, and with- 
out carrying away any of the artillery or other public 
property originally captured in the said forts or places, 
and which shall remain therein upon the exchange of 
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ST think that 


there is 
concurrence of opinion among us. The votes 
_ had on the various propositions of com- 


_ be obtained 


the ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves or other 


Bree perresy-” Pa Sees se! aie 


~ “Done, in triplicate, at Ghent, December 24, 1814. 
= * “GAMBRIE, iL. 8. 
irs “HENRY COULBORN, [t. s. 
bs “WILLIAM ADAMS, | [z.s. 
‘ “JOHN Q. ADAMS, = [L.s. 
ee “J. A. BAYARD, IL. 8 
veel “H. CLAY, L. s. 
“JONA. RUSSELL, _ [.s. 
“ ALBERT GALLATIN. [t. s. 
_ “Also, a further evidence that slaves are Tega ed 
the General Government as property, they sell them 
or debts due the Government. 


% 


» The movements in South Carolina had been 
so rapid that her commissioners had already 


__ presented themselves to the President, for the 


pape of entering into negotiations for the 
ement of difficulties as between separate 
nations. A Message from the President to the 
House, on the 8th of January, (see previous 
pages,) states his proceedings relative to this ap- 
plication. It was, after being read, referred toa 
committee of five, with instructions to report 
from time to time. No report which led to any 
im t results was made. 

The Committee of Thirty-three reported to 
_ the House a joint resolution to amend the Con- 

stitution of the United States; an act for the 


admission of New Mexico into the Union as a 


State; and an amendment to the fugitive slave 
poi and the law relating to fugitives from jus- 
e. A number of minority reports were also 


_ made, embracing other propositions. 


__. The debate on these propositions was con- 


tinued by Messrs. Corwin, Clemens, Bingham, 


-Washburne, Lovejoy, and others. _ 


‘The state of opinion in the House at this 


riod is thus described by Mr. Montgomery: 
every impartial observer, who 
our deliberations since the com- 
nt of the session, will admit that 
nothing like unity of sentiment or 


omise presented from time to time, abun- 


fz prove that there is not the slightest 
a ility that a constitutional majority can 


for any proposition which will re- 
store harmony and peace to our distracted coun- 


_ try. Day after day is spent in the delivery of 


many of which only tend to increase 
our troubles, and add fuel to the flame of public 
discord. While we are e in this profit- 
less controversy—for I doubt whether any 
that has been made, or that will be 
made, will the opinion or vote of a 
single member—State after State is seceding 
from this Union, and delegation after delegation 
is bidding us farewell, and vacating the seats 
around us. While these things are being done, 
what are we doing to avert this dreadful calam- 
we oben is sweeping over the land. 
ecan feel the temple of our country’s liberty 
tremble, yet we stand here idle.” a 
A general debate followed in the House, 
which contiiued some weeks. It not only em- 
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braced the topics which had been previously 
discussed, but looked forward to the great ques- 
tion of the rightfulness and legality of seces- 
sion, or peace or war, which was coming up 
for speedy decision. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, on this ques- 
tion thus expressed his views: “It is time that 
this important. question was solved. I do not 
perceive when any better occasion can present 
itself to decide whether this Union exists by 
the sufferance of individual States, or whether 
it requires a constitutional majority to absolve 
them from their allegiance. If it should be de- 
termined that secession is a rightful act, or that 
there is no power to prevent it, then the Union 
is not worth preserving for a single day; for 
whatever disposition shall be made of the pres- 
ent difficulty, fancied wrongs will constantly 
arise, and induce State after State to withdraw 
from the Confederacy. If, on the other hand, 
it should be decided that we are ONE PEOPLE, 
and that the Government possesses sufficient 
power to coerce obedience, the public mind will 
be quieted, plotters of disunion will be regarded 
as traitors, and we shall long remain a united 
and happy people.” 

The members of the Honse from Louisiana 
presented the ordinance of that State, seceding 
from the United States. Upon this occasion, 
Mr. Taylor addressed the House, and thus ex- 
pressed the views generally held with regard to 
the importance of cotton to the manufacturing 
interests of the world: 

“Tf you fulfil your menaces, and blockade 
Southern ports, the Southern States will lay an 
embargo upon all cotton seeking transportation 
through the Northern channels open to it. Not 
a bale will be permitted to be moved inland in 
that direction until the commerce of their ports 
is freed from your impediments. And if your 
people could stand this state of things, how 
long do you suppose that England and France 
would stand by in silence and inaction? And 
if the two sections are engaged in actual war, 
so that the cotton is not only arrested in our 
ports, but not made, will they stand idly by and 
see you, who have heretofore been the parti- 
sans of the right of self-government, engaged 
in the despotic work of compelling us to sub- 
mit to be governed at your mere will and pleas- 
ure; and that, too, when, by this most gross 
and palpable violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of your own Government, you inflict on 
them, in common with other countries, an in- 
jury which will shake the whole social system 
of Europe to its very centre? I, for one, think 
they will not. If those evil times come, to 
which you seem to look forward, they will be 
compelled to interpose in their own interest, 
and you and we will be at their mercy.” 

Mr. Bouligney, of the same State, next took 
the floor, and declared in the most positive 
language that he should not then withdraw 
from a seat as a member of the House. He 
was the only Representative from all the 
seceding States who maintained his seat in 
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the House. He thus expressed his reason for 
his course : 

“In the outset permit me to say that, until a 
few moments ago, I was in the same condition 
with my colleague, not having received official 
information of the passage of the ordinance of 
secession by the convention of my State. Nor 
have I received from the Legislature of my 
State, now in session, any information of the 
passage by that body of a resolution, instruct- 
ing her Senators or requesting her Representa- 
tives to withdraw from Congress. For one, 
although I respect that body, I shall not obey 
its request. I was not elected by that body, 
and I have nothing to do with it, or it with me. 

‘‘ Mr. Speaker, there is another reason which 
compels me to differ with the Senators and 
Representatives of my State. I am the only 
member of Congress from Louisiana who was 
elected as an American Union man. To those 
principles I shall stand forever.” [Great ap- 
plause in the galleries. ] 

“Again: when I came here, I took the oath 
to sustain the Constitution of the United States. 
What does thatmean? Does not the Constitu- 
tion of the United States mean the Union of 
the United States? I so understand it; and to 
that oath I shall adhere firmly to the end. 
Whenever I am instructed by my immediate 
constituents, and am requested by them to with- 
draw from Congress, I shall comply with those 
instructions as soon as they are received. Then, 
and not until then, I shall resign; and after re- 
signing my position here, I shall yet be a Union 
man, and stand under the flag of the country 
which gave me birth.” [Great applause in the 
galleries and on the floor.] 

The following resolution was offered at asub- 
sequent session of the House, and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That neither the Federal Government, nor 
the ag or the governments of the non-slaveholding 
States, have the right to legislate upon or interfere 
with slavery in any of the slaveholding States in the 
Union. 

The proposition to organize new Territories 
was brought forward in the Heuse by a motion 
of Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, to constitute 
the Dakota Land District, and to provide for 
the admission to the House of Representatives 
of a delegate therefrom. 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, wished to inquire of the 
chairman whether the committee, of which he 
is chairman, proposed any legislation with re- 
spect to this or the other territories? And if 
so, whether they proposed to change the bills 
they reported last session, so as to obliterate 
those obnoxious provisions which caused them 
to be defeated ? 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, replied that the 
Committee on Territories propose, when they 
have an opportunity, to submit to this House 
bills for organizing territories for the people in 
the region around Pike’s Peak; for the people 
in the region of the Washoe silver mines, called 
Nevada; for the people of what is called Ari- 
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zona; and for the people of this very Dakota 
Territory, and for the territory above it, which 
will cover all the territory of the nation; and 
thus arranging the whole matter, they will get 
rid of this whole territorial legislation. And 
nec propose to report the bills in the usual 
orm. 

Mr. Cox further asked: ‘* And do they pro- 
pose the same proviso in respect to slavery that 
was contained in the former bills? That isthe 
point.” 

Mr. Grow replied: “We shall, I take it, re- 
port the same proviso as before, with the priv- 
ilege of any member to move to strike it out; 
and if a majority is against us upon that ques- 
tion, we propose to vote for those bills. Ifa 
majority shall strike the clause out, then you 
have not a word in the bills about slavery—no 
reference to it whatever. We propose to leave 
it to be settled by a majority of the House, 
whether they will retain that proviso or not; 
and if a majority say no, it will be out of the 
bills.’ 

On a subsequent day, bills were introduced 
by Mr. Grow to provide temporary govern- 
ments for all the territories above mentioned. 
These bills were passed after the proviso had 


_been struck out: 


Apprehensions began to exist in the minds 
of many Southern members of the House that 
the army and navy were to be used for the 
purpose of coercion against a portion of the 
States which had endeavored to place them- 
selves out of the Confederacy. These appre- 
hensions were expressed in the House, and an 
opportunity for discussion was demanded on 
the naval bill. It was refused on this bill, but 
when the army appropriation bill was taken up 
the field for general debate was thrown open. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, was the first to 
address the House. He argued that no State 
had any lawful or constitutional right to with- 
draw from the contract of the national Union: 
Jirst, because that contract was made by the 
people, and not the States ; and second, because, 
if made by the States, still, as artificial persons, 
they were bound by it, and have no independ- 
ent, constitutional right to withdraw from or 
rescind it. And again, because, in such case, 
the contract of Union subordinates the States 
to a paramount sovereignty ordained by their 
own act and consent. And again, because that 
sovereignty acts directly upon the people of the 
“ United States ;” and by its own independent 
force must act upon them, despite of whatever 
the States, as such, may do. Being sovereign, 
its first duty was to preserve itself; and being 
sovereign, where is there a power more than 
sovereign to control it, disintegrate it, or dis- 
solve it? When the States show their right to 
do so, the paradox will have been established, 
that the minor is the greater proportion ; that 
the inferior has the right to substitute himself 
for the superior ; that inferiority is sovereignty, 
and that sovereignty is subordination! 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, followed: “ Mr. Chairman, 


ee ee 


I speak from and for the capital of the greatest 
of the States of the great West. That poten- 


_ tialsection is beginning to be appalled at the 
strides of revolution. It has immense 


interests at stake in this Union, as well from its 
_ position as its power and patriotism. We have 
had infidelity to the Union before, but never in 
such a fearful shape. We had it in the East 
during the late war with England. Even so 
 Jate as the admission of Texas, Massachusetts 
resolved herself out of the Union. That reso- 
lution has never been repealed ; and one would 
infer, from much of her conduct, that she did not 
: herself as bound by our covenant. Since 
1856, in the North, we have had infidelity to 
the Union, more by insidious infractions of the 
_ Constitution than by openrebellion. Now, sir, 
asa consequence, in part, of these very infrac- 
tions, we have rebellion itself, open and daring, 
in terrific proportions, with dangers so formi- 
dable as to seem almost remediless. And I must 
warn the people of Ohio that it is the well- 
grounded fear, almost the foregone conclusion 
_ of the patriotic statesmen here, that the work 
_of breaking up will go on, until the entire 
Sonth shall be arrayed against the entire 
North.” 
_ He then submitted these propositions for 
consideration : 
‘That secession is not a right in any possible 
_ relation in which it can be viewed; to tolerate 
oe theory or practice is moral treason to pa~ 
_triotism and good government. That, while it 
may not involve such direful consequences as 
_ other revolutions, still it is revolution. That 
every effort of conciliation should be exhausted 
to check it, before force is applied. That, if 
the North does not do her part fully in reces- 
sion from aggression, it will be impossible to 
_ unite the Northern people, or any portion of the 
_ Southern people, in repressing secession. That, 
if the South will make a patient endeavor, equal 
to the great occasion, to secure her rights in the 
Union, he believed that she would succeed ; and 
if she was then repulsed, it would be impossible 
or her to receive any detriment from the North, 
_ but she will depart in peace. If she go incon- 
_ siderately, as some States are going, the country 
- may-incur the fearful hazard of war. If the 
_ South the one hard overmastering question 
nS the North, and follow it up with seizure 
"of forts and revenue, ¢annonading of our ves- 
sels, and other ive acts, without giving 
- an opportunity for conciliation, there will be 
_ no power in the conservatism of the North to 
_ restrain the people. No sacrifice will be con- 
_ sidered too great to make in the protection and 
defence of the Union. That, in the present 
_ state of facts, so long as the revenues can be 
collected on Jand or sea, and the forts and har- 
| bors can be commanded by the Federal Goy- 
| ernment, that Government must be, as to these 
: matters, the Government de facto, as well as 
de jure ; and that, so long as this status can be 
: 
. 


maintained by the Executive, it should be done 
by all the legal nae of the Government. 
4 ‘ 
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Only when revolution becomes so formidable 
as to be irresistible, would it be proper to in- 
quire whether coercion would not be both sui- 
cidal to the Union and criminal to mankind. 

Mr. Reagan, of Texas, replied to both the 
preceding speakers, He endeavored to correct 
some of the errors upon which the arguments 
advanced against the South seemed to be predi- 
cated: ““We do rightly estimate the value of 
the Union. We do rightly estimate the value 
of the blessings of this Government. We have 
loved and cherished the Union. Nobody has a 
better right than I have, although I say so my- 
self, to make that declaration. I have loved 
the Union with an almost extravagant devotion. 
I have fought its battles whenever they were 
to be fought in my section of the country. I 
have met every sectional issue, at home in my 
section, and in my State particularly, which 
was attempted to be forced upon the public . 
mind, and which I thought would mar the har- 
mony of the Democratic party. I have fought 
the battles of the Union without looking for- 
ward to the consequences. I have fought them 
in times when the result for the Union seemed 
hopeless. If I could believe we could have se- 
curity of our rights within the Union, I would 
go home and fight the battles of the Union in 
the future with the same earnestness and energy 
that I have done in times past.” 

The debate was further continued by Mr. 
Adrain, of New Jersey, Mr. Anderson, of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Garnett, of Virginia, and Mr. Gurley, 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Garnett argued that peace might end in 
reconstruction, but war was inevitable, eternal 
separation. Supposing war might follow, he 
submitted what he regarded as the true policy 
of the seceded States, both in respect to a 
blockade and an invasion : 

“T will suppose you have the naval force 
necessary, and the revenues, without resorting 
to loans or direct taxes to maintain it. I will 
suppose the Southern people quietly submit to 
it even for a year; and imagine not that their 
hearts would grow weary, or fail them, once 
embarked in the great cause. They are the 
sons of men who endured and suffered under 
the entire military power of England for ten 
years, and by endurance came out conquerors. 
During that period of blockade they would 
have abundant provisions; for every man who 
has studied the statistics of the country knows 
that the South produces more food, in propor- 
tion to her population, than the North. For 
her, it would be the loss of income only; and 
while her cotton was thus held up for a single 
year, what would be the consequences to New 
England, whose whole supply is drawn froni 
the South; to France, where Southern cotton 
furnishes employment directly to some two 
hundred and seventy thousand persons, and in- 
directly to more than a million? Above all, 
what would be the effect of this withdrawal 
from Great Britain of three-fourths of the cot- 
ton she uses, upon which, as the London Times 
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lately estimated, four million of her people de- 
pend for daily bread? Rely upon it, sir, that, 
bitter and unreasonable as her prejudices may 
be, the same causes which have reconciled Eng- 
land to the use of slave-grown sugar and cotton, 
would never suffer either France or herself to 
acquiesce in this blockade. The South need 
only wait patiently and silently, with absolute 
assurance that those great Powers would be 
forced to an active interference. And then, 
sir, how would you conduct the war? 

‘**No course would be open to you but actual 
invasion, which, indeed, passion and resistance 
would probably bring about at a much earlier 
period. Invasion, sir! invasion of what? and 
under what conditions? Of an agricultural 
country eight hundred and fifty-one thousand 
square miles in extent—larger than all the em- 
pires and kingdoms of central Europe, yet with 
only about fourteen inhabitants to the square 
mile, and consequently without large cities or 
means to sustain an invading host; but, sir, not 
without brave men, trained to the use of arms, 
and ready to destroy the invading army, which 
would melt away like snows of winter every 
mile as they advanced into the Southern clime, 
far from their resources. Napoleon, in his dis- 
astrous Russian invasion, was not so far from 
his supplies, and in a country twice as densely 
peopled, twice as able to sustain him. Your 
population may outnumber ours by millions; 
but you would be hundreds of miles from your 
true base of operations, while we would be at 
home. You are doubtless as brave as we are, 
though not more so; but your soldiers would 
be led on by the unhallowed lust to bring broth- 
ers beneath their yoke, while ours would strike 
for their homes and their altars. I know that 
fanatics daily depreciate to the Northern people 
the exertions of the South in the Revolution, 
and teach that, as slaveholding is the sum of all 
human villanies, so is it the source of incurable 
weakness and impotence. But before they be- 
lieve such teachers, let them read history. 

** But, sir, no sane man believes that we could 
be conquered. If we have no ships of war, 
you have vessels in abundance who would ac- 
cept our letters of marque and reprisal; and 
the same Northern capital that now engages in 
the slave-trade could be transferred to privateer- 
ing on your commerce. If we did not invade 
you, we could at least repel your invasion, and 
cut off your attacking forces. Patience alone, 
on our side, would insure a victory. But I will 
not contemplate such scenes.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, followed, saying: 
“You complain that the seceding States have 
seized the forts and other public property. 
These forts were permitted to be erected in 
these States for their defence, and the arms 
that have been taken were placed there for the 
same purpose. The Federal Government has 
no right to use this property for any other pur- 
pose. And whenever the people who had 
granted the sites of the forts for their defence 
discovered that they were to be used for the 
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opposite purpose—of an attack upon them—it 
was not only just, but wise, for them to see 
that they were used for their defence, the legi 
imate purpose for which they were erected.’ 

Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut, said he would 
have the President collect the revenues in every 
Southern port, and every other port in the 
Union, peaceably if he can, forcibly if he must. 
More than this, he would have him maintain 
the national flag at every hazard, over every 
fortification, arsenal, dock-yard, and navy-yard 
in the Union. If, in the discharge of this duty, 
he is met by force, then he would place at his 
command the army and navy and purse of the 
nation. This Union must and shall be preserved, 
The experiment of self-government was not yet 
exhausted. It would be a shame, an everlast- 
ing reproach to the American name, to allow 
it to be destroyed by the hand of domestic 
violence. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, in reply to the asser- 
tion that the army should not be used to coerce 
a State, submitted that if, by this, it was meant 
that the army should not be used to conquer a 
State, to compel her to be represented, to main- 
tain the courts or post-offices within her limits, 
to burn her cities or desolate her fields, it was 
entirely correct. He did not believe that any 
Administration will pursue such a policy. But 
we have a Government, a great Government, 
to maintain. It was supreme within the pow- 
ers delegated to it; and it was provided with 
ample authority to protect itself against foreign 
or domestic enemies. It had the exclusive rig: 
to collect duties on imports. It was the exclu- 


sive owner of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, ves- ~ 


sels, and munitions of war. It had a flag, the 
symbol of its nationality, the emblem of its 
power and determination to protect all those 
who may of right gather under its folds. It 
was our duty, as the representatives of this 
Government, to maintain and defend it in the 
exercise of its just powers, Had it trespassed 
upon the rights of a single individual? Did 


any citizen of. South Carolina complain that — 


this Government had done him wrong? No 
man can say that. The Government for years 
had been in the hands of the Democratic party, 
controlled chiefly by Southern citizens. They 
controlled its power and patronage; and now, 
when the Republican party was about to as- 
sume the reins, they seek to subvert it. They 
organized revolution under the name of seces- 
sion. 
He continued: “ My argument is, that South 
Carolina is not coerced, but that she is coerci 
this great Government ; that she is coercing 


the border slave States; that she is leading © 


them, by wild fanaticism and by the community 
of interests, to take a step which I do not be- 
lieve Virginia, or North Carolina, or Maryland, 
or any of the border States would take, in the 
light of calm and cool reason. 

“Mr. Chairman, I appeal in all candor to the 
Representatives of the border States to arrest 
the tide that, but for you, will in a few days 
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us in hostile array with each other. I 
know that the movements in the cotton States 
have gone so far that we cannot arrest them. 
appeal to the Representatives of the border 

5 to arrest the p of this storm, for 
alittle time at least. Let us see whether there 
; any hope for peace and conciliation. If there 
n if we cannot agree, let us fight; 
we can agree, let us do it like men, and 
‘be hurried off by wild and insane feelings 
‘ and disappointment by the weakest 


that which has been unlawfully taken, and in 
: taining the Union. 
~ On the subject of compromise, his opinion 
was in words: “I say again, 
_ Mr. Chairman, that I do not believe any terms 
_ which our people could yield and preserve their 
_ own self-respect would satisfy South Carolina, 
Florida, or some of the other Southern States, 
because they are bent upon disunion.” 
_ . The proposition made in the Senate by Mr. 
_ Orittenden was objected to by Mr. Sherman, 
because, to use his language, “it protects the 
‘institution of slavery in the Territory of New 
€xico ; it takes away from Congress all power 
over the subject; it takes away from the peo- 
‘of the territory all power over the subject; 
_ it makes this Government establish, protect, 
_. and uphold slavery in that territory. I believe 
that slavery is a local institution, municipal in 
its character, by State laws, having 
fights exclusively within those States, and hav- 
‘Ro rights beyond those States except the 
to recapture fugitives who from 
‘service. Believing, as I do, that that is the 
rrect construction of the Constitution, I 
never will, whatever may be the consequences, 
yote for a proposition to establish, protect, 
and uphold slavery anywhere on God’s 


Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, found himself 
nder the necessity of replying upon’ the spur 

_ of the moment, or the debate would be closed. 

__ He commenced by saying that it was with feel- 
ings of distrust that he undertook the 
__ Vindication of South Carolina and the other 
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 raneg: from Ohio; but its very necessity 
left him no other alternative. His speech, 
_ without correction, would have the effect of 


“~*~ 
F 


__ seceding States, from the charges made by the 


3 cing upon the public mind of the North 
| ae impression that South Carolina, Georgia, 

_ Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 

_ had commenced an aggressive war upon the 
| Government of the United States. “It is not 
St either to ourselves or to them, that they 
believe, for one moment, that we had, 
or intended to commence, an aggressive war 
upon this Government or the people of the 
| , All that they ever intended was to 


protect and defend themselves against encroach- 
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ments upon their rights and liberties, come 
from what quarter they might.” 

On the movement of Major Anderson to Fort 
Sumter, his view was thus declared: “This 
was an an act of war. But to make it beyond 
question, and show that he considered it war, 
he did that which no sane man would do in 
peace, which was to destroy as far as possible 
Fort Moultrie, and render it unfit for use or 
service as a fortification; add to this the burn- 
ing of the gun carriages and the spiking of the 
cannon, and then tell me, either that your Goy- 
ernment has kept its faith, or that South Caro- 
lina was guilty of the first act of hostility. Up 
to that moment, nothing had been done by 
South Carolina inconsistent with the good faith 
pledged for her by her Representatives; yet 
when they saw these things done, and were 
chafing under the mala jides of your Govern- 
ment, and losing all hope of any other result 
than war, they seized such defences as were 
within their reach, and have held them since 
for purposes of protection and safety.” 

Again he said: “ And I assert upon Southern 
honor, that no fort would have been taken, no 
arsenals seized, and no hostile attitude assumed 
by a single State, had it not been for the action 
of Major Anderson at Charleston; and upon 
him rests whatsoever of blame may attach to 
the subsequent conduct of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the other States.” 

The fundamental view of the Government 
formed under the Constitution, entertained by 
all the Southern members, is thus repeated: 
“T say that, in view of these things, believing 
that this creature of ours had no right to use 
these fortifications, erected for our defence, for 
our destruction, we seized them under the uni- 
versally-recognized principle of law, that the 
rights of the agent are always subordinate to 
the rights of the principal; and your rights 
within the limits of our State must be subordi- 
nate to ours whenever you violate the compact 
between us. That is the principle upon which 
we have acted, and. as I have said before, which 
we intend to maintain to the very utmost of our 
men and means.” 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, in reply to the asser- 
tion of Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, that the South 
would hearken to no proposition of concilia- 
tion, believed that this was said without au- 
thority, so far as it related to all the Southern 
States. : 

His views were so strongly in contrast with 
the heated and fiery language so much used by 
the Southern members, and, withal, so hopeful 
and conciliatory, that they fell upon the wearied 
and perplexed assembly like a gentle dream. 
As his time expired and he was forced to close, 
cries of “Goon!” “Go on!” rose from all 
parts of the House.—He proceeded : 

“ Despite the attitude of South Carolina her- 
self, I believe to-day she is approachable with 
reason and words of kindness, and that she 
will listen to the voice of conciliation if it come 
in so gentle a form as could be tendered by 
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gentlemen upon the other side of this House. 
I beg, I invoke it for her, as my mother, who 
cherished me in the early part of my life, and 
upon whose bosom sleep my honored parents, 
and where dwell to-day my near kindred; and 
I ask you to present to her, far gone as you 
may consider her, the olive branch. Tender it 


gracefully ; you can afford to do it, as guar-. 


dians of this great and powerful Government. 
South Carolina may be, and in my judgment 
she is, extreme in her precipitancy. I have 
regretted it; I have remonstrated against it, 
and I have implored the people of my own 
State, notwithstanding her example, to delay 
their action, and never to follow her example 
until assured that it would meet a hearty and 
undivided response from the people of Georgia, 
Will you, under these circumstances, urged and 
entreated as you are by men who are as much 
and as faithfully attached to the Union of these 
States as you yourselves are, refuse to make this 
last effort in behalf of conciliation between 
these distracted sections of our common coun- 
try? I hope not. I hope the door to concil- 
jiation is not yet closed. There are good men 
yet from the North in this House. There are 
good men yet in the other wing of the Capitol; 
and I mistake if they do not yet send forth 
words of Jove and kindness to soothe an exas- 
perated people, and thus give quiet to an af- 
flicted nation. I regret not to find a greater 
degree of it in my honorable friend from Ohio, 
Surely the time has not yet arrived to determine, 
as positively as he does, that if there can be no 
reconciliation there must be a resort to the 
stern arbitrament of war. Surely he does not 
mean what he says: that there must be an ac- 
commodation or a fight. Not yet—not yet, 
sir, I would hope. Let him, let every man 
who feels that there is an inevitable result, 
wait for the accumulated voice of American 
patriots to come up and determine this ques- 
tion. I abide that result with confidence and 
hope. I trust that the convention of my own 
State—which is sitting to-day, and in which is 
assembled a large amount of the best. intelli- 
gence and the best patriotism of that State— 
will give time to the people of the United 
States to confess their conservatism, their at- 
tachment to the Union, and their devotion to 
the interests of the several States. I believe it 
will do it; and I trust, if my State shall re- 
solve to secede in this the hour of her extrem- 
ity, as she believes, that she will make her se- 
cession prospective, so as to afford ample time 
to intervene, and still save the great structure 
under which we live, and which has blessed us 
so long.” 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to the clause making an ap- 
propriation : 


Provided, That no part of the appropriations made 
in this bill shall be used by the Federal Government 
in making war, or in any attempt to subjett any State 
which has or may hereafter secede from the United 
Btates. 
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He said: ‘‘I want that the country shall un- 
derstand, and that we on this side of the House 
shall understand, distinctly from gentlemen on 
the other side whether it is their purpose to 
wage war or not. . 

“Under the terms of ‘enforcing the law,’ 
and ‘the execution of the law,’ gentlemen cover 
up their purposes to make war. [Ories of ‘O 
no!’ from the Republican side of the House. 
It must result in war, gentlemen. You may 
blockade the port of Charleston to-morrow ; 
send down your floating custom-house, and un-. 
dertake to collect the revenue, and the first 
gun that is fired results in civil war. 

“Tt must do that. We all so understand it, 
I do not want gentlemen, under the term of 
‘enforcing the law,’ to shrink from the an- 
nouncement of their purpose, which is to make 
war. It is nothing else. The mere blockading 
of the port of Charleston is, in my judgment, 
an act of war. I believe, whether gentlemen 


‘so regard it or not, that the President has no 


power to use the army and navy of this coun- 
try, except as subservient to the civil author- 
ity. South Carolina, as has been before re- 
marked on this floor, has no Federal officers. 
She has no Federal judiciary there. None of 
the powers in that State recognize the author- 
ity of the Federal Government, or can enforce 
obedience to any of the laws of Congress, And 
yet you propose to send an army’down there, 
under the name of enforcing laws, to make war 
upon South Carolina. It is nothing else; and 


there is not a sensible man on that side of the . ; 


chamber who does not so understand it. If 
that be your purpose, come up like men and 
sayso. Do not shrink from it. Do not under- 
take to carry on war under a specious pretext 
of enforcing law.” 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, replied: “ Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not apprehend that anybody on 
this side of the House contemplates making 
war on any State of this Confederacy, unless 
war is first made by that State on the Federal 
Government. There is no war contemplated 
by this Government, or by any gentleman on 
this side of the House, except a defensive war, 


for the protection of its executive officers, and. 4 
of the men engaged in the discharge of execu- | 


tive and ministerial duties.” 

Mr. Burnett: “May I ask the 
from Ohio one question ? ” 

Mr. Stanton: “ Yes, sir.” 


gentleman be 


Mr. Burnett: “If you do not intend to make ~ 


war, why do you object to my amendment?” _ 
Mr. Stanton: “Mr. Chairman, I will tell 
the gentleman why. If, in the execution of 
those laws, the officer of the law is resisted by — 
a military power, by State authority; and if it © 


become necessary for his protection, and for | 


the discharge of his duties, that the United 
States shall defend itself, protect itself, protect 
its property, its arsenals, its forts, its exee- 
utive and ministerial officers; if it becomes 
necessary to make defensive war, then I su 

pose the money appropriated by this act will 


apie tet had war. - That’ ta” what Tamder- 
~ stand.” 


_ The amendment was not voted upon, and 
the bill was subsequently passed without fur- 
_ ther debate. 
The withdrawal of the members of the House 
tom Georgia was made known by their joint 
‘ to the Speaker, namely : 


yee Wasuixeton Crry, January 23, 1861. 
} : We have received official information that the 
esc secre a 
1 y of Jan » 1861, 
‘an ordinance of secession. 
__ The sovereign State of Georgia, of which we are 
Representatives in this House, having thereby dis- 
solved the political connection between that State and 
the Government of the United and having 
‘ repealed the ordinance of 1788, by which the 
r ion of the United States was ratified, and 
Sek Tomo all the powers delegated to the Fed- 
ernment, we Paint 4 announce eae that we 
are no longer members the House of Represent- 


J JAMES JACKSON, 
Sry JOHN J. JONES. 
‘Hon. Wri11au Pexnincrox, 
Speaker House of Representatives of the United States. 
ere ie see et ee 
; as I am, that a majority of the con- 
MY _. P phe aig al ar 
that the State no longer be represented w 
this floo: I in obedience to this wish of the people's 
representatives, hereb as a 
Tam, our ient servant. 
ibe: ded JOSHUA HILL. 
mm. WiLtiam Pennincton, 
eaker House of Representatives of the United States. 


_ It was now the middle of February—Con- 
gress had prepared the usual appropriation 
bills, arranged the measures for procuring the 
ds to meet the expenses of the 
c rernmer tective tariff bill 
had passed one House was certain to 

other, but on the great subject which ab- 
bed the attention of the whole country noth- 
had been accomplished. The Senate had 
_ discussed the eon eliotn there could be a 
_ compromise or not, without arriving at any 
cone usion. Much less had they been able to 
determine what should be the plan of compro- 
mise. The crisis of the country was the great 
topic of discussion in the House, but the com- 
__ mittee had not yet made any formal or final re- 
port. It was evident that Congress, with its 
_ Gonflicting and determined elements, could do 
= . Those who looked for a satisfactory 
ae ent from that quarter now gave up all 
ey . In this they were confirmed by the 
a unsuccessful action of the Peace 

_ Convention, a body Msi e + 
as recommen: e Legisla- 
tare of Virginia. , 


on of the 


3-5 
thd 
4. 
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ties of the country manifest at this time 
: Six States had withdrawn from the 
| 
: 
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Union, no immediate prospect of an adjustment 
existed, and the question had become one of 
eaee or war. Itesolution seemed to be in the 
ands of the new Administration. An effort 
was therefore made to discover the purposes of 
the President elect, either through his own ex- 
pressions or from those of his friends in Con- 
After the delivery of the inaugural, the 
chief theme of the discussions in the Senate, 
during its brief session, was whether the mean- 
ing of that document was peace or war. 

The views of the Republican portion of the 
Congress, with few exceptions, at this time, 
are to be found in such declarations as were 
made in the House. They were opposed to 
compromise, and demanded the enforcement of 
the laws. 

Mr. Beale, of New York, said: ‘Sir, I am 
opposed to any and all compromises— 

“1. Because they are to be extorted from us 
by threats of dissolution of the Union in case 
we refuse. I desire to see the strength of this 
Government tested, and to know whether the 
Union is a Federal rope of sand, to be washed 
away by every wave of passion, or an ‘ indis- 
soluble Government.’ 

“9. Because. they will fail to accomplish the 
reintegration of the Union. 

“Six States have already seceded, and will 
not be parties to the transaction or bound by 
it; and one, if not more, has avowed her deter- 
mination never to come back, even upon the 
principle of reconstruction; and several of them 
are represented in a convention to form a 
Southern Confederacy, and have formed such a 
confederacy. 

“3. Because the Republican party is not 
now in power, and should not submit to any 
terms as a condition-precedent to obtaining it. 

“Our candidate has been constitutionally 
elected ; entertains no principles hostile to the 
interests of any one of the States. We are re- 
solved to inaugurate him in the same constitu- 
tional manner. In the words of the distin- 
guished Senator elect from Ohio, ‘ inauguration 
first, adjustment afterward.’ 

“4, Because the sentiment of nine-tenths of 
the Republicans of the free States is opposed 
to compromise of principle. I speak not of the 
commercial circles, where the opinion of Mr. 
Webster prevails, that ‘Governments were in- 
stituted to protect property,’ no matter of what 
kind; but of the intelligent masses of ‘the free 


‘country, where, upon the mountain sides, in 


the valleys, and along the rivers of the North, 
no shackle rings—no unpaid labor degrades, 
but where to work is to be ennobled, and where 
the god of Freedom baptizes the foreheads of 
his sons with the dew of toil. These men want 
no compromises with slave labor—no unfair 
competition between their adventurous toil and 
the investments of Southern capital. These 
men believe that ‘to secure the inalienable 
rights of life and liberty, governments were in- 
stituted among men.’ ” 

After stating the measures to which he was 
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opposed, he thus declared those of which he 
was in favor: “Mr. Speaker, having stated 
thus frankly what I will not gupport, it may be 
asked me ‘ what affirmative action do you pro- 
pose shall be taken?’ This is a most important 
inquiry. But, sir, aware of all the responsibil- 
ities which devolve upon me as a Representa- 
tive, of all the perils which environ my coun+ 
try, asking for that wisdom of duty which 
cometh down freely from above, and hoping 
for that fortitude which renders man ‘equal to 
either fortune,’ I have no difficulty in answer- 
ing the inquiry. I propose that the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic shall remain forever in- 
tact, the same invulnerable, immortal egis of 
human rights, forged upon the stithies of our 
revolutionary demi-gods. I propose that the 
Union of the States ordained by our fathers, 
and upon which their and our common Father 
has smiled glory and: prosperity, shall, at all 
hazard and by every power of the Government, 
be maintained. I propose that the just laws 
of my country shall be enforced everywhere 
throughout her borders, and by every constitu- 
tional means; and that such additional legisla- 
tion shall be immediately had as will enable 
such object to be accomplished. I propose 
that the property of the Republic which has 
been unlawfully seized shall be repossessed ; 
that the civil and military officers of the Gov- 
ernment, who for the discharge of their duties 
have been imprisoned or beleaguered, shall im- 
mediately be succored ; and that the honor of 
our flag, which has been tarnished, shall be 
vindicated before the world. I propose that 
the will of the people of the Union, mighty, 
majestic, and constitutionally expressed at the 
national election, shall be respected and obeyed. 
And above all, sir, do I propose that liberty 
shall not again be beaten down upon the thresh- 
old and beside the altars of this her temple. 
That the free principles which underlie the 
whole structure of the Republic, for which 
constitutions were ordained, laws enacted, and 
the will of the people expressed, shall not again 
be compelled to pass under the yoke of sla- 
very.” 

Mr. Duell, of New York, also said: “In my 
judgment, the present is no time for compro- 
mise. Until the strength of the Government 
be tested, it is not right, or legal, or politic to 
consider concessions. It is only when traitors 
have been reduced to obedience, or the Gov- 


ernment has proved impotent, that we should. 


be constructing articles of agreement. A com- 
promise at this time would be the humiliation 
of one section, loyal to the Union and obedient 
to the laws made under the Constitution, to 
another section in array against the Govern- 
ment of the Union, and defying law, order, jus- 
tice, and right. My remedy, then, will be 
found in executing the Constitution as it is, 
and enforcing the laws of the General Govern- 
ment. I have no sympathy with any man who 
repudiates the Constitution of our common 
country, whether he resides North or South. 
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By that Constitution I abide, both in its letter 
and in its spirit. Standing firmly upon the 
principles of freedom and the Constitution we 
shall have no cause for self-reproach, even if 
civil war should follow.” 

Mr. Reynolds, of New York, said: “ We are 
asked to make new laws. I answer, there are 
too many already. Let the present laws be 


enforced. Amend the Constitution? Let the — 


people do it in the regular way, whenever they 
think it desirable. I shall not object. No, 
sir; obey the Constitution, and administer the 
laws as they are, and all will be well. Stand 
by the Union of our fathers. Rally under the 
glorious folds of the Stars and Stripes, anp THE 
COUNTRY WILL BE SAVED. And for the rest, let 
us ‘ trust in God, and keep our powder dry.’ ” 

In the House the Committee on Military 
Affairs reported a supplementary bill which 
proposed to amend the act of 1798, that pro- 
vides for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrection 
and repel invasion. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, thus explained the 
supplementary bill: “In my judgment, that 
law covers the ease of an insurrection against 
the authority of the United States, and author- 
izes the calling out of the militia for the pur- 
pose of putting down an insurrection against 
the authority of the United States. But I find 
that the late Attorney-General, Mr. Blaek, has 
expressed a different opinion to the President 
of the United States of this section of the law, 
and holds that it only authorizes the President 
to call out the militia to aid the offieer of the 
court—the marshal—in the execution of process 
directed to him, and to overcome combina- 
tions against the execution of some particular 
law, and does not authorize the calling out of 
the militia for the purpose of putting down a 
general insurrection against the authority of 
the United States. 
was intended to go that far; but in order to 
remove doubt and ambiguity, and to avoid any 


obscurity, the Committee on Military Affairs — 


deemed it their duty to report this bi.” 


Mr. Sickles, of New York, inquired: “Do I 
understand that it is one of the premises apon 
which this bill is founded that there is a gen- © 


eral insurrection against the authority of the 
United States?” 
Mr. Stanton: “ Yes, sir.” 


Mr. Sickles: “Then the gentleman differs — 
broadly with the President elect, who says that — 
there is no danger, no trouble, and treats the 
idea of apprehension with ridicule. Thereisa 


great discrepancy here. 


“T will state what I understand to be the — 


present condition of things, and what I under- 
stand to be the necessity that exists for the pas- 
sage of such a measure as this. The incoming 
Administration does not desire to be under the 
necessity of running counter to the opinion of 
the Attorney-General under the present Ad- 
ministration, and of subjecting itself to the 
charge of usurpation, by exercising powers the 


In my judgment, the law _ 
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existence of which is denied by that officer. It 
therefore desires, by remedial legislation, to 
-eure that defect and omission. We have before 
us six seceding States organized into a separate 
hostile confederacy. It is said that it is about 
to have, in thirty days, an army of fifty regi- 
ments, backed up by a fund of $14,000,000.” 
_. Mr. Craige, of North Carolina, said: “I de- 
sire to correct the gentleman. The Southern 
Confederacy is not hostile. Its Government 
_desires to be friendly.” 
_ Mr. Stanton: “SoTunderstand. Itregards 
the right of secession as a constitutional right, 
and on that idea claims to be friendly; but, 
not recognizing that theory, we cannot so re- 
gard it. 
“Mr. Speaker, we have the important ports 
of Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans, in 
which the authorities of the United States are 
superseded, where its laws cannot be executed, 
and where no duties can be collected, unless 
some mode be adopted, aside from the ordinary 
mode of collection. One of two things has to 
be done: either this right of secession has to 
_. be recognized, the execution of the laws of the 
United States in these ports to be abandoned, 
or they must be treated as free ports, and all 
the foreign commerce of the country diverted 
_ from the ports of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
_ phia, and Baltimore; or else the duties on im- 
ete goods must be collected at those ports, 
_ or they may be suspended as ports of entry, 
and their commerce made illegitimate. 
- “Qne of these two things must be done. 
_ Now, I take it there are very few gentlemen 
_ that are prepared to say that the authority of 
_. the United States over those ports shall be sur- 
_ rendered and abandoned; that the whole foreign 
_ commerce of the country shall change its course 
_~ and go to those ports for the purpose of escaping 
duties. That, I take it, there are very few gen- 
% prepared to recognize as a state of things 
which is to be allowed to continue. 
© “Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that it 
coe expectation of the incoming Administra- 
tion either to collect duties at those ports by 
__-yessels of war stationed off their harbors, or, 
__. by some measure to be authorized at this ses- 
sion of Congress, to close their ports, and not 
regard them any longer as ports of entry. One 
_ of these things has to be, and inevitably must 
be done. Now, if the Southern Confederacy 
should treat that asa hostile act, an act of war, 
and should organize an armed force to make 
__ an aggressive war upon the United States, this 
_. Government must be placed in a position to 
protect and defend itself. I do not myself sup- 
ob: that even the possession of the forts in the 
? thern States will be regarded as a matter 
_ of sufficient practical importance to imperil the 
peace of the country by attempting their recap- 
_ ture, until all hopes of a peaceable adjustment 
are abandoned. But if there should be a hos- 
_ tile attack made on vessels of the United States 
Stationed off Southern ports, if that mode of 
_ ®xecuting the laws should be resisted by march- 
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ing Southern armies into Northern States, or 
by seeking the capture of the capital of the Re- 
public, then the Administration must be placed 
in a position to protect and defend itself against 
aggression.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, who supported the 
bill, said: “I suppose the idea of those gentle- 
men who attack the bill so violently is that, in 
some way, secession is a peaceful or constitu- 
tional remedy ; or, in other words, that it has 
a legal existence. Could any thing be more 
absurd? Or, if they themselves admit that 
this is revolution, how can they resist the sup- 
pression of revolution? Mr. Speaker, we need 
but a moment to show that it has no legal foun- 
dation whatever; for an ordinance of secession 
can by no possibility rise higher, in a legal point 
of view, than the State constitution. If a se- 
cession convention be legal, or if it be regular, 
if it observe all formality, if it receive the 
unanimous indorsement of the people of the se- 
ceding States, then it rises just as high, and no 
higher, than any other organic act of the State. 
Tt is just as high as a State constitution, and no 
higher. And yet the Constitution makes the 
Constitution itself, and the laws of the Union, 
and the treaties made by the authorities of the 
United States the supreme law of the land, any 
thing in any State constitution, or, if you please, 
any thing in your ordinances of secession, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It is absurd. 
It needs only to be stated, to show that it can 
have no legal foundation whatever. It is, there- 
fore, a revolution—no more and no less.” 

Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, replied: “In a word, 
sir, it is a measure of coercion—a measure 
under the authority of which, the President 
may carry on a campaign of vigorous hostilities 
against a State—a measure, in truth, of civil 
and fraternal war. 

“Such, sir, are the object and effect of this 
bill; but it is distinguished by details of a still 
more monstrous character. It submits to the 
fallible and capricious judgment of a singTe in- 
dividual—the President of the United States— 
to determine when occasion shall require the 
employment of force against a State, and so 
invests him with the arbitrary power of initi- 
ating civil war. To carry out the suggestion 
of his understanding, (it may be the impulse 
of his resentment or the dictate of his ambition,) 
the bill authorizes the President to grasp all 
the naval and military resources of the country 
—the militia as well as the regular service— 
millions of men—and to hurl them in fatal at- 
tack upon a member of this Confederacy.” 

Mr. Curtis, of Iowa, continued the debate, 
and in reply to the previous speaker said: “To 
say that we have not the constitutional power 
to protect ourselves is an absurdity ; and to say 
that we are going to revolutionize ourselves, is 
to say that we are going to commit suicide, and 
conclude our career as a felo de se. Can it be 
possible, does anybody suppose, that the Fed- 
eral Government designs to create revolution; 
that it designs to promote civil war; that it de- 
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signs to destroy itself? Does anybody really 
suppose a nation would be guilty of the folly 
of raising soldiers for the purpose of desolating 
and destroying its own fair proportions? Is 
there any President, any prince, any potentate, 
that would, with purpose and power, seek to 
destroy his own power? And will our Govern- 
ment, our republican Government, disregard 
this fundamental principle of self-preservation ?” 

On the motion to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the bill to a future day, Mr. Bou- 
ligny, of Louisiana, when the vote was taken, 
said: “With all due respect to the gentleman 
who introduced this bill, I must say—and it is 
my duty to say—that it is the most infamous 
and outrageous bill that has ever been presented 
to Congress; and I say, shame on the head of 
the man who did it. I vote ‘aye.’” 

The following resolution, censuring the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, was reported to the House 
by Mr. Dawes: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy, in accept- 
ing without delay or inquiry the resignations of officers 
of the navy who were in arms against the Govern- 
ment when tendering the same, and of those who 
sought to resign that they might be relieved from the 
restraint imposed upon them Ge their commissions on 
engaging in hostility to the constituted authorities of 
the nation, has committed a grave error, highly preju- 
dicial to the discipline of the service and injurious to 
the honor and efficiency of the navy ; for which he de- 
serves the censure of this House. 


On taking the question, it was adopted. 
Ayes, 95; noes, 62. 

Subsequently, the report of the Committee 
of Thirty-three was taken up for final action. 
The vote was first taken on the following prop- 
osition of Mr. Burch, of California: 


Feesolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
4 the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat it be, and is hereby, recommended to the several 
States of the Union, that they, maoagh their respective 
Legislatures, request the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention of all the States, in accordance 
with article fifth of the Constitution, for the purpose 
of amending said Constitution, in such manner and 
with de ge to such subjects as will more adequately 
respond to the wants, and afford more sufficient guar- 
antees to the diversified and growing interests of the 
Government, and of the ative composing the same, 


This proposition was rejected by a vote of 74 
to 108. 

A motion was then made to lay the whole 
subject on the table, which was lost. Ayes, 
14; noes, 179. 

A vote was next taken on the following prop- 
osition of Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois: 


Strike out all after the word “that,” and insert: 

The following articles be, and are hereby, proposed 
and submitted as amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, which shall be valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as part of said Constitution, when 
Fare by Conventions of three-fourths of the several 

tes, 

Arr. 13. That in all the territory now held by the 
United States situate north of latitude 36° 30’ invol- 
untary servitude, except in the pynishment for'crime, 
is prohibited while such territory shall remain under 
a territorial government ; that in all the territory now 
held south of said line, neither Congress nor any Ter- 
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ritorial Legislature shall hinder or prevent the emi- 
ration to said territory of persons held to service 
rom any State of this Union, when that relation 
exists by virtue of any law or usage of such State 
while it shall remain in a territorial condition ; and 
when any territory north or south of said line, within 
such boundaries as Congress may prescribe, shall con- 
tain the population requisite for a member of Con 
according to the then Federal ratio of representation 
of the people of the United States, it may, if its form 


of government be republican, be admitted into the 


Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
with or without the relation of persons held to service 
and ae, as the constitution of such new State may 
provide.. ’ 
Arr. 14. That nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States, or any amendment thereto, shall be so 
construed as to authorize any department of the Goy- 
ernment to in any manner interfere with the relation 


of persons held to service in any State where that re- - 


lation exists, nor in any manner to establish or sustain 
that relation in any State where it is prohibited by the 
laws or constitution of such State. And that this arti- 
cle shall not be altered or amended without the con- 
sent of every State in the Union. 

Art. 15, The third paragraph of the second section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution shall be taken. 
and construed to authorize and empower Congress to 
pare laws necessary to secure the return of persons 

eld to service or labor under the laws of any State, 
who may have escaped therefrom, to the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. 

Arr. 16. The migration or importation of persons 
held to service or involuntary servitude, into any 
State, territory, or place within the United States, 
from any place or country beyond the limits of the 
United States or territories thereof, is forever pro- 
hibited. 

Art. 17. No territory beyond the present limits of 
the United States and the territories thereof, shall be 
annexed to or be acquired by the United States, unless 
by treaty, which treaty shall be ratified by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Senate. 


This proposition was rejected. Ayes, 33; 
noes, 158. 

The vote of the House was next taken on 
the following proposition, submitted by Mr. 
Clemens, of Virginia: 


Joint Resolution. 


Whereas the Union is in danger; and owing to the 
unhappy divisions existing in Congress, it would be 
difficalt, if not impossible, for that body to concur, in 
both its branches, by the requisite pe ah so as to 
enable it either to adopt such measures of legislation, 
or to recommend to the States such ame nts to 
the Constitution, as are deemed necessary and proper 
to avert that danger; and whereas, in so great an 
pent aL the opinion and eet of the people 
ought to be heard, and would be the best and surest 
guide to their Representatives: Therefore, : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
% the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat provision ought to be made by law, without delay, 
for taking the sense of the poorle, and submitting to 
their vote the following resolutions as the basis for the 
final and permanent settlement of those disputes that 
now disturb the peace of the country and threaten the 
existence of the Union. 


Joint Resolutions proposing certain amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Whereas serious and alarming dissensions have 
arisen between the Northern and Southern States, con- 
cerning the rights and security of the rights of the 
slaveholding States, and ec tat f their right in the 
common territory of the United States; and whereas 
it is eminently desirable and proper that those dissen- 
sions, which now threaten the very existence of this 
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Union, should be permanently quieted and settled by 

constitutional provisions which shall do equal justice 

to all sections, and thereby restore to the people that 

eace and good will which ought to Sle tween 
the citizens of the United States: Therefore, _ 

\ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 


the United States of America in ress assembled, 
two-thirds of both Houses concurring,) That the fol- 
owing articles be, and are hereby, p and sub- 


mi as amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as of said Constitution, when ratified by conven- 


tions of three-fourths of the several States. 

Arr. 1. In all the territory of the United States now 
held or hereafter acquired, situate north of the south- 
ern boun of Kansas and the northern boundary 
of New Mexico, slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime, is prohibited, while 
such territory shall remain under territorial govern- 
ment. In all the territory south of said line now held 
or hereafter acquired, slavery of the African race is 
hereby cst ear as existing, and shall not be inter- 
fered with “3 Magee ord but shall be protected as 
property by all the departments of the territorial gov- 
ernment during its continuance ; and when any terri- 
tory, north or south of said line, within such boun- 
daries as Congress may prescribe, shall contain the 
population requisite for a member of Congress, accord- 
ing to the then Federal ratio of representation of the 
people of the United States, it shall, if its form of gov- 
ernment be republican, be admitted into the Union on 
an — footing with the original States, with or with- 
out slavery, as the constitution of such new State may 


provide. 
Arr. 2. Congress shall have no power to abolish 


slavery in ae under its exclusive jurisdiction, and 
situate within the limits of States that permit the hold- 
ing of slaves. 

_ Arr. 3. Con shall have no power to abolish 
slavery within the District of Columbia so long as it 
exists in the adjoining States of Virginia and Mary- 
land, or either, nor without the consent of the inhabi- 
tants, nor without just compensation first made to such 
owners of slaves as do not consent to such abolish- 
ment. Nor shall Congress at any time prohibit officers 
of the Federal Government, or members of Congress, 
whose duties require them to be in said district, from 
bringing with them their slaves, and holding them as 


such, during the time their duties may require them 
a = re, and afterwards taking them from the 


_ Arr. 4. Congress shall have no power to prohibit, or 
hinder the transportation of slaves from one State to 
another, or to a territory in which slaves are by law 
aes to be held, whether that transportation be 

land, navigable rivers, or by the sea. 

Arr. 5. That, in addition to the provisions of the 
third ph of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
= shall have power to provide by law, and it shall 

its duty so to provide, that the United States shall 
pay to the owner who shall apply for it, the full value 
of his fugitive slave, in all cases, when the marshal, or 
other officer, whose duty it was to arrest said fugitive, 
Was prevented from so doing by violence or intimi- 
dation, or when, after arrest, said fugitive was rescued 
by force, and the owner thereby prevented and ob- 
structed in the pursuit of his ereiets for the recovery 
of his fugitive slave, under the said clause of the Con- 
stitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof. 

And in all cases, when the United States shall pay for 
such fugitive, they shall have the power to reimburse 
themselves by imposing and collecting a tax on the 
county or city in which said violence, intimidation, or 
rescue was committed, equal in amount to the sum 
paid by them, with the addition of interest and the 
costs of collection ; and the said county or city, after 
it has aid said amount to the United States, may, for 
its indemnity, sue and recover from the wrong-doers 
or rescuers, by whom the owner was cate from 
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the recovery of his fugitive slave, in like manner as 
the owner himself might have sued and recovered. 

Art. 6. No future amendment of the Constitution 
shall affect the five preceding articles, nor the third 
paragraph of the second section of the first article of 
the Constitution, nor the third pa ph of the second 
section of the fourth article of said Constitution; and 
no amendment shall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress any power to abol- 
ish or interfere with slavery in any of the States by 
whose laws it is or may be allowed or permitted. 

Arr. 7. Sec. 1. The elective franchise and the right 
to hold office, whether Federal, State, territorial, or 
municipal, shall not be exercised by persons who are, 
in whole or in part, of the African race. 

Sec. 2. The United States shall have power to ae- 
quire, from time to time, districts of country in Africa 
and South America, for the colonization, at the expense 
of the Federal Treasury, of such free negroes and mu- 
lattoes as the several States may wish to have removed 
from their limits, and from the District of Columbia, 
and such other piaces as may be under the jurisdiction 
of Congress. 

And whereas also, besides those causes of dissension 
embraced in the foregoing amendments proposed to 
the Constitution of the United States, there are others 
which come within the jurisdiction of Congress, and 
may be remedied by its legislative power ; and whereas 
it is the desire of Congress, as far as its power will 
extend, to remove all just cause for the popular dis- 
content and agitation which now disturb the peace of 
the country and threaten the stability ofits institutions: 
Therefore, 

1, Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress a3- 
sembled, That the laws now in force for the recovery 
of fugitive slaves are in strict pursuance to the plan 
and mandatory provisions of the Constitution, and 
have been sanctioned as valid and constitutional by 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; that the slaveholding States are entitled to 
the faithful observance and execution of those laws, 
and that they ought not to be repealed, or so modified 
or changed as to impair their efficiency ; and that laws 
ought to be made for the punishment of those who at- 
tempt, by rescue of the slave, or other illegal means, 
to hinder or defeat the due execution of said laws. 

2. That all State laws which conflict with the fugi- 
tive slave acts, or any other constitutional acts of Con- 
gress, or which, in their operation, impede, hinder, or 

elay the free course and due execution of any of said 
acts, are null and void by the plain provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. Yet those State 
laws, void as they are, have given color to practices, 
and led to consequences which have obstructed the 
due administration and execution of acts of Congress, 
and especially the acts for the delivery of fugitive 
slaves, and have thereby contributed much to the dis- 


’ cord and commotion now prevailing. Congress, there- 


fore, in the present perilous juncture, does not deem 
it improper, respectfully and earnestly, to recommend 
the repeal of those laws to the several States which 
have enacted them, or such legislative corrections or 
explanations of them as may prevent their being used 
or perverted to such mischievous p es. 

3. That the act of the 18th of September, 1850, com- 
monly called the Fugitive Slave Law, ought to be so 
amended as to make the fee of the commissioner, men- 
tioned in the eighth section of the act, equal in amount, 
in the cases decided by him, whether his decision be 
in favor of, or against the claimant. And to avoid 
misconstruction, the last clause of the fifth section of 
said act, which authorizes the person brag ds war- 
rant for the arrest or detention of a fugitive slave, to 
summon to his aid the ¢ comitatus, and which de- 
clares it to be the duty of all good citizens to assist 
him in its execution, ought to be so amended as to 
expressly limit the authority and duty to cases mm 
which there shall be resistance, or danger of resistance 
or reseue. 
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4, That the laws for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and especially those prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves into the United States, ought to be 
made effectual, and ought to be thoroughly executed, 
and all further enactments necessary to those ends 
ought to be promptly made. 


This proposition was rejected. Ayes, 80; 
noes, 113. 

The first series of resolutions reported by 
the Committee of Thirty-three were next put 
to vote. They were as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
% the United States of America in Co ress assembled, 

hat all attempts on the parts of the Legislatures of 
any of the States to obstruct or hinder the recovery 
and surrender of fugitives from service or labor, are 
in derogation of the Constitution of the United States, 
inconsistent with the comity, and good neighborhood 
- that should prevail among the several States, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the Union. 

Resolved, That the several States be respectfully re- 
quested to cause their statutes to be revised, with a 
view to ascertain if any of them are in conflict with 
or tend to embarrass or hinder the execution of the 
laws of the United States, made in pursuance of the 
second section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
of the United States for the delivering up of persons 
heid to labor by the laws of any State and escaping 
therefrom; and the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives earnestly request that all enactments having 
such tendency be forthwith repealed, as required by a 
just sense of constitutional obligations, and by a due 
regard for the peace of the Republic; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requested to communicate 
these resolutions to the Governors of the several States, 
with a request that they will lay the same before the 
Legislatures thereof anes Matl 

olved, That we recognize slavery as now existing 
in fifteen of the United States by the usages and laws 
of those States ; and we recognize no authority, legally 
or otherwise, outside of a State where it so exists, 
to interfere with slaves or slavery in such States, in 
disregard of the rights of their owners or the peace 
of society. 
_ Resolved, That we recognize the justice and pro- 
riety of a faithful execution of the Constitution, and 
aws made in pursuance thereof, on the subject of fugi- 
tive slaves, or fugitives from service or labor, and dis- 
countenance all mobs or hindrances to the execution 
of such laws, and that citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States. 

Resolved, That we recognize no such conflicting ele- 
ments in its composition, or sufficient cause from any 
source, for a dissolution of this Government; that we 
were not sent here to destroy, but to sustain and har- 
monize the institutions of the country, and to see that 
equal justice is done to all parts of the same; and 
finally, to perpetuate its existence on terms of equality 
and justice to all the States. 

Ztesolved, That a faithful observance, on the part of 
all the States, of all their constitutional obligations to 
each other and to the Federal Government, is essential 
to the peace of the country. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce the Federal laws, protect the Federal 
property, and preserve the Union of these States. 

olved, That each State be requested to revise its 
statutes, and, if necessary, so to amend the same as to 
secure, without legislation by Congress, to citizens of 
other States travelling therein, the same protection as 
citizens of such State enjoy; and also to protect the 
citizens of other States travelling or sojourning therein 
against popular violence or iliegal summary punish- 
ment, without trial in due form of law, for imputed 
crimes. 

Ztesolved, That each State be also respectfully re- 
quested to enact such laws as will prevent and punish 
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any attempt whatever in such State to recognize or set 
on foot the lawless invasion of any other State or ter- 


ritory. 

Beawek That the President be requested to trans- 
mit copies of the foregoing resolutions to the Gov- 
ernors of the several States, with a request that they 
be communicated to their respective Legislatures, 


These resolutions were passed. Ayes, 186; 
noes, 53. 

The next proposition was the report of the 
committee for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, (two-thirds of both Houses concurring,) 
That the following article be proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified 
by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid, to 
a 


intents and purposes, as a part of the said Consti- 


tution, namely : 

Arr. 12. No amendment shall be made to the Con- 
stitution which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, with 
the domestic institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labor or service by the laws of said State, 


This proposition failed to receive a two-thirds 
vote, and was therefore rejected. Ayes, 123; 
noes, 71. 

The vote was subsequently reconsidered, and 
the resolution was then passed by the consti- 
tutional majority. Ayes, 133; noes, 65. 

The bill granting to fugitives from labor a 
trial by jury in certain cases, was then passed. 

The next proposition of the committee rela- 
tive to fugitives from justice was rejected. 


In the Senate a bill was introduced which 
provided that whenever, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster-General, the postal service cannot 
be safely continued, or the post-office revenues 
collected, or the postal laws maintained, or the 
contents of the mails preserved inviolate till 
delivered to the proper address, or any post 
route, by reason of any insurrection or resist- 
ance to the laws of the United States, he may 
discontinue the postal service on such route, or 
any part thereof, and any post-offices thereon, 
till the same can be safely restored, and he 
shall report his action to Congress, 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, said: “ It strikes me 
it is rather a peace measure than otherwise.” 

Mr. Wade, of Ohio, said: “‘I hope that this 
simple bill, that has been said to be a peaceful 
measure, which contemplates nothing but peace, 
will be suffered to pass without involving any 
of the controverted subjects that undoubtedly 
will come up better on some other occasion. I 
am anxious to get it through without any un- 
necessary delay. We have no time to debate.” 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, replied: “I am not 
certain but that the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Texas will accomplish all that I 
desire. It is useless for us to try to deceive 
each other, and blink a question which under- 
lies the whole proceeding. There is no insur- 
rection in this Union; there is no obstruction 
to the passage of the mails within this Union; 


_ 
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but this is an indirect attempt to strike at 
‘States which claim to have seceded from the 
Union. That is the sole purpose of it; and 
why, therefore, shall we undertake to employ 
terms to deceive the public and mislead hon- 
orable citizens, with reference to the real pur- 

_ poses that we have in view?” 

_ Mr. Mason, of Virginia, opposed the bill, 
saying: ‘‘ Mr. President, if the bill the 
Senate in this form, it will be as the deliberate 
sense of Congress that there is no independent 

yernment consisting of States that formerly 

Peongod to this Government; that there is no 


such thing as a new empire under the title 


which they have recently assumed ; that there 
is no part of that which once constituted the 
United States that is no longer a part of the 
United States. It assumes that the Federal 
Government is just as potential within the 
limits of those States as it was twelve months 
ago. It assumes that the whole machinery of 
this Government is in operation within the 
limits of those States now, and competent to 
execute and to enforce the laws. It assumes, 
in other words, as facts upon which legislation 
is to rest, those which have no existence but in 
the chimerical brain of the visionary. Sir, there 
are no Federal laws—I mean laws of the United 
States—now in operation in one of those States. 
There are no Federal officers there—not one. 
- The Post-office Department, as I understand, 
oceupies a very equivocal relation, adopted for 


the convenience of those States that have aban- 


doned the Union; and so far, without any act 
_disaffirming it on the part of those States—a 


porary ment until some other 
but there is 


is made; no Federal law under the 


sanction of any power here now existing in one 
of those States. Yet, this bill assumes, as the 

_ existing relation between the two separate 
countries, that the people of one are in a state 


of insurrection or rebellion.” 
_ Again, he said: “ When it is determined as 
the fixed purpose of this Government to treat 
these States as in insurrection and rebellion, 
_ with all the consequences that must enter, let 
_ it be done as a deliberate act, and not as a mere 
recital in a post-office bill; and then, God de- 
fend the right! ” 
_ Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, alluding to the op- 
position to the bill, replied, generally: “Sir, 
what is the secret of all this? The secret is 
found in the proposition of the Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. ill.] Gentlemen want us to 
acknowledge, to force us to an acknowl- 
edgment, on this side of the chamber, that se- 
| aoe is mdi -_ _ been carried into effect. 
y are perfectly willing to agree to this pro 
sition if we will ackiianiaine that ; stains 


 tlemen here, acting as Senators of the United 


States, wish to compel the Congress of the 
United States to make that acknowledgment 
before they will even pass a measure of peace, 
before they will even allow the President to 
' Suspend the operation and the enforcement of 
the laws. It seems, from their action, they 
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would rather force the President into the use 
of force than pass a measure of this sort with- 
out compelling this side of the chamber and 
Congress to consent and assent to the idea that 
secession is of itself proper and constitutional, 
and has been carried into effect, and that we 
have no right to interfere. They will not let 
us have a measure of peace, unless we shall 
give up our opinions on this subject. That is 
simply the truth about it; and the question is, 
whether it is to be carried out.” 

Mr. Douglas later in the day thus expressed 
his opinion: “Sir, I must say, in all frankness, 
that I regard no man as friendly to this Union 
who is unwilling to enter upon such a system 
of pacification and compromise as will preserve 
it. In my opinion, there is a deliberate plot to 
break up this Union, under pretence of preserv- 
ing it. In my opinion, there are as many dis- 
unionists on this floor and on the floor of the other 
branch of Congress, from the North as from the 
South; men who have reasoned themselves into 
the belief that it is wiser and better to drive the 
sections into collision, to force disunion, and to 
get up a war, to have bloodshed, and render 


reunion impossible, and then make a treaty of 


peace. I hope I am mistaken in this. I have 
too much respect for the intelligence of the 
Senators to believe for one moment that they 
hope to preserve this Union by military force. 
They know that the use of military force, pro- 
ducing collision and bloodshed, must result in a 
civil war between fifteen States on one side, 
and the remainder of the States of the Union 
on the other. How can you avoid that result ? 
You must do one of two things. Either settle 
the difficulty amicably, or by the sword. An 
amicable settlement is a perpetuation of the 
Union. The use of the sword is war, disunion, 
and separation, now and forever.” 

Mr. Hemphill, of Texas, in opposing the bill 
said: “I intended to say there was but one 
issue in this case; and that is, whether the 
laws of the United States are in force in those 
States that have seceded, or not. There is no 
other issue whatever. It is impossible to evade 
or dodge the issue in any way. The only objec- 
tion I had to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware was, that it contained the words 
‘till the same can be safely restored.’ If that 
clause was stricken out, I should have no objec- 
tion to the amendment; but any words or sen- 
tence, or any provision whatsoever which in 
any way whatever intimated that the laws of 
the United States were still in foree in those 
States, I object to. They are not in force. 
They have no power whatever there. That is 
the only and sole issue in this case, as stated 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fessenden] the 
other day.” 

Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, took the same 
view. “Iconcur with the Senator from Texas, 
that there is really but one question here; and 
that is, whether the laws of the United States 
are in force or not in the States that have se- 
ceded? I do not propose to discuss the ques- 
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tion; but simply to state the reason why I can- 
not vote for his amendment. According to my 
‘eview of the relations now subsisting between 
this Government and the seceding States, the 
laws of the United States are suspended there 


by act of revolution, not by act of peaceful se-. 


cession; and therefore, being in a state of sus- 
pension, I think any law on the subject wholly 
unnecessary.” ' 

The last hours of the Thirty-sixth Congress 
were rapidly approaching, and the remainder 
of the session was chiefly devoted to making 
that decision which had already been antici- 
pated. The adjournment of Congress with- 
out any action relative to the crisis of the 
country, had been steadily foretold. The va- 
rious propositions now came up in each House 
for the last time. 

In the Senate a communication was received 
from the President of the Peace Conference, 
(sce Peace ConFERENCE,) containing the final 
action of that body. This was referred to a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Crittenden, 
Bigler, Thomson, Seward, and Trumbull. At 
the next meeting of the Senate the committee 
reported the propositions as they came from 
the Peace Conference. After the report was 
made, Mr. Seward, of New York, rose and 
said: 

“The honorable Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Trumbull) and myself constituted a minority 
of the committee. We dissent from the report, 
and we proposed in committee to submit a sub- 
stitute. The majority held that, for some rea- 
son sufficient in their estimation, we were not 
entitled to submit a minority report. I there- 
fore ask leave of the Senate to introduce a joint 
resolution in my own name, and in which the 
honorable Senator from Illinois authorized me 
to say that he concurs with me, and which I 
ask unanimous consent to have read and print- 
ed; and it will be the subject of consideration 
at such time, hereafter, as the Senate shall 
choose to hear it, either in connection with the 
other or not.” 

The proposition of Mr. Seward was read, as 
follows: 

A joint resolution concerning a national convention 
to propose amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Illinois, have applied to Congress to 
call a convention for proposing amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, &c., That the Legislatures of the other 
States be invited to take the subject into consideration, 
and to express their will on that subject to Con- 
gress, in pursuance of the fifth article of the Consti- 
tution. 


Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, moved to amend 
the first section of the report by substituting 
the first section of the Crittenden proposition. 

A discussion followed on the propriety of 
amending the recommendation of the Peace 
Conference, when Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, rose and 
said : 

“T want to make an appeal to the friends of 
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some proposition of peace. This is the last 
day of the session but one, and we have not 
made the progress of one line. We have gone 
into an eternal discussion about questions of 
order, and that, too, in defiance of the rule of 
the Senate. I insist that the question shall bé 
decided without further debate.” 

Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, replied : 

* After as careful an examination as I have 
been able to give this proposition from the 


Peace Conference since it was printed, that is - 


to say, within the last day or two, I have come 
to the conclusion that it would not only make 
a great many more difficulties than it would 
remove, if it should be adopted as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, but that it would 
place the South—the slaveholding States—in a 
far worse position than they now oceupy under 
the present Constitution, with the Dred Scott 
decision as its exposition.” 

Mr. Crittenden followed, urging the Senate 
to approve of the Peace Conference proposition, 
and justifying his support of it in preference to 
his own propositions for the following reasons : 

“T do not stop to inquire whether I like these 
resolutions better than I do those proposed by 
myself, or the amendments now offered by the 
Senator from Virginia. We are near the close 
of our session. I have looked upon the pro- 
ceedings of this great and eminent body of men 
as the best evidence of public opinion outside 
of this body, and of the wish and will of the 
States they represent. I am for peace. I am 
for compromise. I have not an opinion on the 
subject of what would be best that I would not 
be perfectly willing to sacrifice to obtain any 
reasonable measure of pacification that would 
satisfy the majority. I want to save the coun- 
try and adjust our present difficulties.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

-The Presiding Officer (Mr. Bright in the 
chair) called to order. 

Mr. Crittenden: ‘That is what I want to do. 
That is the object I am aiming at. I attach no 
particular importance—I feel, at least, no selfish 
attachment—to any opinions I may have pro- 
claimed on the subject heretofore. I pro- 
claimed those opinions because I thought them 
right; but I am ready to sacrifice them, any 
and every one of them, to any more satisfac- 
tory proposition that can be offered. I look 
upon the resolutions proposed by this conven- 
tion as furnishing us, if not the last, the best 
hope of an adjustment; the best hope for the 
safety of the people and the preservation of 
the Government. I will not stop to cavil about 
the construction of these words; but I see none 
of the difficulties that suggest themselves to the 
mind of my friend from Virginia. Look at that 
third section, which has been the subject of his 
particular criticism. Every part and portion 
of it is a negation of power to Congress, and 
nothing else; and yet he has argued as if it 
gave Congress power; as if it conferred more 
power upon Congress. It leaves to the States 
all the rights they now have; all the remedies 
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which they now have; and consists merely in 
a negation of power to Congress. How can 
that take away the rights of the people? How 
can that make our condition worse? I cannot 
ibly see. It is nothing but a negative from 
inning to end; and therefore it cannot take 


] away any thing from the people. It may take 
from Congress, but cannot take away from the 


States, or the People, any thing. It is negative 
in its form and in its language, from beginning 


to end, that Congress shall have no power to 
_ do this, that, or the other. 


If they have that 
power under the present Constitution, it is 
taken away. That is all. It takes away no 
power from the States. It takes away no 
rights from individuals, Its simple office is the 
negation of power to Congress. That is all 
there is in it; and how, under that, can the 
gentleman find constructions which are to in- 
crease our difficulties and diminish our rights? 
He says the langiage will need construction. 
So does all language need construction. I do 
not see that this is particularly so. 

“ Now, sir, the Senator offers my own propo- 
sition as an amendment to this. 
a my own proposition here; I shall vote 
or 

“T shall vote for the amendments proposed by 
the convention, and there I shall stand. That 
is the weapon offered now, and placed in my 
hand, by which, as I suppose, the Union of 


7 these States may be preserved; and I will not, 


out of any selfish preference for my own orig- 
inal opinions on this subject, sacrifice one idea 
or one particle of that hope. I go for the 
country ; not for this resolution or that resolu- 
tion, but any resolution, any proposition, that 
will pacify the country. Therefore, I vote 
Oo my own to give place to a proposition 
which comes from an authority much higher 
than mine—from one hundred and thirty of 
the most eminent men of this country, out of 
which number a Senate might be selected that 
might well compare in point of talent and intel- 
lect and ability even with this honorable body.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“Mr. President, I have gone perhaps a little 
further than I ought to have done. Itis not now 
necessary that I should enter into a vindication 
of every provision of these amendments offered 
by the convention. It is sufficient to speak to 
the amendment which the gentleman has 
offered. Excluding territory hereafter to be 
acquired, I think in substance we ought to be 
satisfied with that; I believe that will make 
peace ; I believe that will give substantial se- 
curity to our rights, and to the rights which 
the Southern States claim. With that I am 
satisfied. It is enough for the dreadful occa- 
sion. It is the dreadful occasion that I want to 
get rid of. Rid me of this, rid the nation of 
this, and I am willing to take my chance for 
the future, and meet the perils of every day 

t may come. Now is the appointed time 
upon which our destiny depends. Now is the 
emergency and exigency upon us. Let us pro- 


I shall vote- 
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vide for them, Save ourselves now, and trust 
to posterity and that Providence which has so 
long and so benignly guided this nation, to keep 
us from the further difficulties which in our 
national career may be in our way.” 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, followed with a care- 
ful examination of the proposition of the Peace 
Conference, and thus expressed his opinion: 

“J should have been certainly gratified, if my 
honored State of Virginia had been successful 
in the mediation which she invited of all the 
States, with a view to agree upon an adjust- 
ment which would guarantee the rights of the 
South. I deeply deplore, and I doubt not my 
State will deplore, that that mediation has not 
been effected. So far from impugning any mo- 
tives or purpose of that honorable and distin- 
guished body, I doubt not that, in the short 
time that was allowed to them, they got to- 
gether the best mode of adjustment. which 
would satisfy their judgment, but which, I am 
sure, will not satisfy the judgment of the 
Southern States, but would place them in still 
greater peril, if they were to admit that to be- 
come a part of the Constitution. I did not in- 
tend to do more than state my objections to it 
as briefly as I could. I have done so temper- 
ately and without heat. I regret that I can- 
not, as one Senator, propose this as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution.” 

In the debate which still further ensued, Mr. 
Baker of Oregon avowed his purpose to snp- 
port the proposition, and in justification of his 
views said : 

_“ Mr. President, let us be just to these propo- 
sitions, As a Republican, I give up something 
when I vote for them; but remember, sir, I am 
not voting for them now; I am only voting to 
submit them to my people; and I shall go be- 
fore them, when the time comes, being gov- 
erned in my opinion and advice as to whether 
they shall vote for them or not, as I see what 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Caroli- 
na, and Missouri, by their people, desire. To 
be frank, sir, if this proposition will suit the 
border States, if there will be peace and union, 
and loyalty and brotherhood, with this, I will 
vote for it at the polls with all my heart, and 
with all my soul; but if I see that the counsels 
of the Senators from Virginia shall prevail; if 
my noble friend from Tennessee [Mr. Johnson] 
shall be overwhelmed; if secession shall still 
grow in the public mind there; if they are de- 
termined, upon artificial causes of complaint, as 
I believe, still to unite their fate, their destiny, 
and their hope, with the extremest South, 
then, perceiving them to be of no avail, I shall 
refuse them. Therefore, at the polls at last, I 
shall be governed as an individual citizen by 
my conviction at the moment of what the ulti- 
mate result of these propositions will be; but 
Iam not voting for that to-day. I am saying, 
‘People of the United States, I submit it to 
you; twenty States demand it; the peace of 
the country requires it; there is dissolution in 
the very atmosphere; States have gone off; 
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others threaten; the Queen of England upon 
her throne declares to the whole world her 
sympathy with our unfortunate condition ; for- 
eign Governments denote that there is danger 
to-day that the greatest Confederation the 
world has ever seen is to be parted in pieces, 
never to be reunited.’ Now, not what I wish, 
not what I want, not what I would have, but all 
that I can get, is before me. I know that I do 
no harm. If the people of Oregon do not like 
it, they can easily reject it. If the people of 
Pennsylvania will not have it, they can easily 
throw it aside. If they do not believe there is 
danger of dissolution, if they prefer dissolution, 
if they think they can compel fifteen States to 
remain in or come back, or if they believe they 
will not go out, let them reject it. I repeat 
again, it is their business, it is not mine. 

“But, sir, whether I vote for it at the polls 
or not, in voting for it here it may be said that I 
give up some of my principles. Mr. President, 
we sometimes mistake our opinions for our 
principles. I am appealed to often; it is said 
to me: ‘you believed in the Chicago plat- 
form.’ Suppose I did. ‘ Well, this varies 
from the Chicago platform.’ Suppose it does. 
I stand to-day, as I believe, in the presence of 
greater events than those which attend the 
making of a President. I stand, as I believe, 
at least, in the presence of peace and war; and 
if it were true that I did violate the Chicago 
platform, the Chicago platform is not a Consti- 
tution of the United States tome. If events, 
if cireumstances change, I will violate it, ap- 
pealing to my conscience, to my country, and 
to my God, to justify me according to the 
motive.” 

Mr. Green, of Missouri, emphatically opposed 
the Peace Conference proposition, saying: 

“ Now, Mr. President, I want all these propo- 
sitions voted down, and I hope my friend from 
Kentucky will revive his propositions and bring 
them up again. There is some vitality in them; 
there is some point in them; but as for these 
wishy-washy resolutions, that amount to noth- 
ing, it is impossible that any Senator here will, 
for a moment, entertain the idea of supporting 
them. The Peace Conference! And the small- 
est peace that ever I have heard of. Let the 
Senator adhere to his original propositions; let 
the Senator bring them up and press them upon 
the attention of the Senate. That is as far 
backing down as I will go. It is a little more 
than I want; but still, as a last effort to save 
the Union, I would go that far. Talk about 
these measures! These measures, that have no 
vitality—these measures that amount to a total 
surrender of every principle—I never will vote 
for ; and let the consequences of the future be 
what they may, I stake my faith and reputation 
upon the vote I intend to cast.” 

On the following day the debate was re- 
sumed, and Mr. Lane, of Oregon, expressed his 
opposition to the propositions of the Peace Con- 
ference, and gave these reasons : 

“T will say only a word, now, as to the amend- 
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ments proposed to the Constitution. We should 
never compromise principles nor sacrifice the 
eternal philosophy of justice. Whenever the 
Democratic party compromised principle, it 
laid the foundation of future troubles for itself 
and for the country, When we do, then, 
amend the Constitution, it ought to be in the 
spirit of right and justice to all men, and to all 
sections. I voted for the Senator’s proposi- 
tions, and I will do so again, if we can get a 
vote, because there was something in them; 
something that I could stand by ;. but there is 
nothing in the amendments proposed by the 
Peace Conference. He proposed to establish 
the line of 36° 30’, and to prohibit slavery north 
of it, and protect it south of it, in all the pres- 
ent territory, or of the territory to be hereafter 
acquired. In that proposition there was some- 
thing like justice and right; but there is noth- 
ing in the amendments proposed by the Peace 
Conference that any man, north or south, ought 
to take. They are a cheat; they are a decep- 
tion; they are a fraud; they hold out a false 
idea; and I think, with all due respect to the 
Senator—for I have the highest regard for him 
personally—that he is too anxious to heal the 
trouble that exists in the country. He had 
better place himself upon the right and stand 
by it. Let him contend, with me, for the in- 
alienable and constitutional rights of every 
American citizen. Let him beware of ‘ com- 
promising’ away the vital rights, privileges, 
and immunities of one portion of the country 
to appease the graceless, unrelenting, and hos- 
tile fanaticism of another portion. Let him la- 
bor, with me, to influence every State to mind 
its own affairs, and to keep the territories en- 
tirely jree to the enterprise of all, with equal 
security and protection—without invidious dis- 
tinctions—to the property of every citizen. 
Thus, and only thus, can we have peace, hap- 
piness, and eternal Union.” 

Further debate on these propositions was then 
suspended to take up, on the motion of Mr. 
Douglas, the joint resolution of the House for 
the amendment of the Constitution, as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the following article be proposed 
to the Legislatures of the several States as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States ; which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
said Constitution, namely : 

Art. 13. No amendment shall be made to the Con- 
stitution which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish, or interfere, within any State, with 
the domestic institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labor or service by the laws of said State, 


Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, moved to amend by | 


striking out the words “authorize or”; a 
lengthy debate followed in opposition to ail 
amendments as sure to cause the defeat of the 
resolution in consequence of the adjournment 
of the House on the 4th of March. The amend- 
ment was finally rejected. 

A.motion was then made by the same Sen- 
ator to amend by striking out all after the cap- 
tion “ Article Thirteen ” and inserting the Orit- 
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tenden proposition. Another lengthy debate 
wed, when the Senate adjourned at a late 
on Saturday night, to meet on the next 
_ evening at seven o'clock. 
_~ Tt was Sunday evening, at seven o’clock, on 
“ > ooh of March, when the Senate next as- 
sembled. The final hours of the existence of 
_ the Thirty-sixth Congress had come. The cur- 
__tain was about to fall upon a national career of 
_ rising greatness and prosperity unequalled. The 
re was uncertain, alarming, hidden. At 
this unusual hour on the close of a peaceful 
‘day, the Senate came together once more to 
adopt or to reject those propositions which the 
OD venerable member of their body had 
4 forward with the hope of allaying the 
irritations, of soothing the angry passions, and 
_ of satisfying the imperious demands of the con- 
flicting sections of a great nation. 
_ Long before the met, the galleries 
were densely filled with spectators, and all the 
available space on the floor of the chamber was 
- oceupied by strangers. After this breach of 
decorum had been corrected by clearing the 
floor, and order had been restored, a prelude 
_ was offered to the business of the night by the 
ees font Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner, rising 
sa 


ying: 

_ + “T offer a memorial of five thousand citizens 
_ of Massachusetts, in which they call upon Con- 
to stand by the Constitution as it is, and 
_ the Government of the country, and to make 
the » compromise whatever. I understand that 


_ there are memorials, signed by thirty-seven 
= 1 persons, similar to this, but they have 
not yet come to hand. This is simply the fore- 
_ runner of the others. I offer this now, and ask 
_ that it lie on the table.” 
___ It was so ordered. 
_ .2The pager: order of business was then called 
up, and the Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Crit- 
_ tenden, took the floor, saying: “I have not 
__ risen with any vain ambition or purpose to play 
_ the orator. I have no set speech to make.” 
{Great disturbance was now occasioned by 
persons endeavoring to get into the already 
_ ver-crowded galleries.] 
_ The Presiding Officer: “The Sergeant-at- 
Arms will be required to prevent other persons 
from entering the gallery doors, and see that 
order is maintained. It is impossible to pro- 
ceed with the business in the present condition 
of things.” 
Mr. Crittenden: “ The subject, Mr. President, 
_ upon which I wish to address the Senate is al- 
together too solemn and too interesting to the 
_ country to be made the occasion for declamation 
or eloquence. Idonotaim at it. Iam a plain 
_ Man, and I wish to speak plainly what I think 
_ and what I believe on this great subject; and 
_ my wish is to do it with as much brevity as 
| Mr Gla k: “Id 
. Clark: o not think it possible at all 
for — eager he: heard.” 
_ The iding Officer: “It is impossible to 
do business with the prevailing Selenite 
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Mr. Bragg: “I think we shall have to order 
the galleries to be cleared. I move that the 
galleries be cleared.” 

Some brief remarks followed, when the mo- 
tion was withdrawn, and Mr. Crittenden con- 
tinued—to be soon interrupted by the tumult 
in the galleries, and the discussions which fol- 
lowed relative to clearing them. Order being 
finally restored, he proceeded to examine all 
the grounds upon which a compromise was 
urged, with much eloquence and force. In re- 
gard to the sentiment of the people upon the 
proposition for a compromise, he said: 

‘* What is the number of petitions forwarded? . 
I suppose, if I should say we have received pe- 
titions from not less thana quarter of a million, 
I should be within bounds. In addition to that, 
societies everywhere have been petitioning in 
the name of their whole body. State Legisla- 
tures have memorialized, and, in fact, petitioned 
Congress in the name of the people of their 
States. Ido not know how many. The chief 
agents of the great railroad companies, owning 
railroads in value to the amount of more than 
three hundred million dollars, traversing the 
country from North to South in every direc- 
tion, have petitioned in favor of the adoption 
of these propositions of peace, and they, gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing and the highest 
respectability, have declared that, as far as all 
their travels extended along all these mighty 
railroads, they have found the people, with 
great unanimity, of the same opinion, and in 
favor of the adoption of these propositions.” 

His views were thus embraced in a few 
words: “My principle, and. the doctrine I 
teach, is, take care of the Union; compromise 
it; do any thing for it; it is the palladium—so 
General Washington called it—of your rights; 
take care of it, and it will take care of you. 
Yes, sir, let us take care of the Union, and it 
will certainly take care of us. That is the 
proposition which I teach.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, followed, and de- 
scribing the present condition of affairs and 
examining the measures proposed for adjust- 
ment, he thus expressed his views: “Sir, if 
my friend from Kentucky would employ some 
of that eloquence of his which he uses in ap- 
pealing to Republicans, and talking about com- 
promise—in defence of the Constitution as it is, 
and in favor of maintaining the laws and the 
Government—we should see a very different 
state of things in the country. If, instead of 
coming forward with compromises, instead of 
asking guarantees, he had put the fault where 
it belongs; if he called upon the Government 
to do its duty ; if, instead of blaming the North 
for not making concessions where there is noth- 
ing to concede, and not making compromises 
where there was nothing to compromise about, 
he had appealed to the South, which was in re- 
bellion against the Government, and painted 
before them, as only he could do it, the hideous- 
ness of the crimes they were committing, and 
called upon them to return to their allegiance, 
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and upon the Government to enforce its au- 
thority, we would have a very different state 
of things in this country to-day from what now 
exists. 

“This, in my judgment, is the way to pre- 
serve the Union; and I do not expect civil war 
to follow from it. You have only to put the 
Government in a position to make itself re- 
spected, and it will command respect.” 

The debate was continued by Mr. Wade, of 
Ohio, Mr. Baker, of Oregon, Mr. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, who made an inter- 
esting declaration in his remarks, thus:. ‘‘ The 
Crittenden proposition has been indorsed by 
the almost unanimous vote of the Legislature 
of Kentucky. It has been indorsed by the 
Legislature of the noble old .Commonwealth 
of Virginia. It has been petitioned for by a 
larger number of electors of the United States 
than any proposition that was ever before Con- 
gress. I believe in my heart, to-day, that it 
would carry an overwhelming majority of the 
people of my State; ay, sir, and of nearly every 
other State in the Union. Before the Senators 
from the State of Mississippi left this chamber, 
I heard one of them who now assumes, at least, 
to be president of the Southern Confederacy, 
propose to accept it and to maintain the Union 
if that proposition could receive the vote it 
ought to receive from the other side of this 
chamber. Therefore, of all your propositions, 
of all your amendments, knowing as I do, and 
knowing that the historian will write it down, 
at any time before the 1st of January, a two- 
thirds vote for the Orittenden resolutions in 
this chamber would have saved every State in 
the Union but South Oarolina. Georgia would 
be here by her representatives, and Louisiana 
also—those two great States, which, at least, 
would have broken the whole column of seces- 
sion. Yet, sir, it has been staved off—staved 
off for your futile railroad bill; and where 
is it to-night? Staved off by your tariff bill; 
staved off by your pension bill.” 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, observed in relation 
to this statement of Mr. Pugh, that it was true. 
He thus expressed himself: ‘‘ The Senator has 
said that if the Crittenden proposition could 
have been passed early in the session, it would 
have saved all the States, except South Caro- 
lina. I firmly believe it would. While the 
Crittenden proposition was not in accordance 
with my cherished views, I avowed my readi- 
ness and eagerness to accept it, in order to save 
the Union, if we could unite upon it. No man 
has labored harder than I have to get it passed. 
I can confirm the Senator’s declaration, that 
Senator Davis himself, when on the Committee 
of Thirteen, was ready, at all times, to com- 
promise on the Crittenden proposition. I will 
go further, and say that Mr. Toombs was also.” 

The motion to substitute the Crittenden reso- 
lutions in the Honse joint resolution was re- 
jected. Ayes, 14; noes, 25. 

The next amendment was offered by Mr. 
Bingham, of Michigan, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the provisions of the Constitution are 


ample for the preservation of the Union, and the protec-. 


tion of all the material interests of the country; that it 
needs to be obeyed rather than amended ; and that an 


extrication from our present danger is to be looked for 


in strenuous efforts to preserve the peace, protect the 


public property, and enforce the laws, rather than in» 


new guarantees for particular interests, compromises 
for particular difficulties, or concessions to unreason- 
able demands. 

Resolved, That all attempts to dissolve the present 
Union, or overthrow or abandon the present Consti- 
tution, with the hope or expectation of constructing a 
new one, are dangerous, illusory, and destructive ; 
that in the opinion of the Senate of the United States 
no such reconstruction is practicable; and therefore, 
to the maintenance of the existing Union and Consti- 


tution should be directed all the energies of all the © 


departments of the Government, and the efforts of all 
good citizens. 


This was also rejected. Ayes, 13; noes, 25. 

Mr. Grimes, of ones now moved the report 
of the minority of the Senate Committee, which 
was embraced in the following resolution: 


Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Illinois have applied to Congress to 
call a convention for proposing amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved the Senate and House of 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Legislatures of the other States be 
invited to take the subject of such a convention into 
consideration, and to express their will on that subject 
to Congress, in pursuance of the fifth article of the 
Constitution. 


This was rejected. Ayes, 14; noes, 25. 


The propositions submitted by the Peace Con- — 


ference were then offered as an amendment by 
Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, and rejected. Ayes, 
8; noes, 34, 

The question was then taken on the reso- 
lution from the House—ayes 24, noes 12—which 
the presiding officer decided to be a two-thirds 
vote. 

After a vote on several motions for amend- 
ment, the question was finally taken on the 
joint resolutions of Mr. Crittenden, which were 
rejected. Ayes, 19; noes, 20. 


At a very late hour the Senate took a recess - 


until 10 o’clock A. m., March 4th. 

The regular session of Congress was closed at 
the usual hour by the adjournment of both 
Houses. Of all the acts and resolutions passed 
during the session, only two very brief ones 
appear to have arisen out of, or to refer to, the 
existing or threatening difficulties of the coun- 
try. One provides for the suspension of the 
postal service, and is in these words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That whenever, in the opinion of the Post- 
master-General, the postal service cannot be safely 
continued, or the Post-office revenues coliected, or 
the postal laws maintained, on any post route, by 
reason of any cause whatsoever, the Postmaster- 
General is hereby authorized to discontinue the post- 
al service on such route, or any part thereof, and 
any post-offices thereon, till the same can be safely 
restored, and shall report. his action to Congress. 

Approven, February 28, 1861. 


The other was a joint resolution for an 
amendment of the Constitution. (See pp. 157.) 
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_A more conclusive proof of a determination 
somewhere to prevent every settlement of dif- 
ficulties by any concession on the part of the 
_ North could not be furnished. 

_ The inauguration of Mr. Lincoln took place 
at 12 o’clock on the 4th of March. Previous 
to the delivery of his address (see Pustic Doov- 
feENTs) a new Senate, composed of members 
for the Thirty-seventh Congress, were convened 
and organized for a session of some days. 
On the motion to print the usual number of 
_ the Inaugural, a debate commenced on the 
e pe whether it was in favor of peace or war. 
Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, commenced 
_ the debate by saying: ‘I have no objection to 
‘printing the Inaugural, as a matter of course; 
but I must say, that I do not wish to be under- 
stood, for one Senator, in assenting to the print- 
ing of it, as indorsing its positions at all. If I 
_ understand it aright, all that is direct in it, I 
mean at least, that purpose which seems to 
stand out clearly and directly, is one which I 
_ think must lead to war—war against the con- 
 federate or seceding States; and, as I think 
_ that policy will be very unwise for the United 
4 I must say frankly to gentlemen on the 
_ other side that I do not see, if we adopt the 
= pensiels of the Inaugural, how that is to be 
avoided.” 
___ Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, replied: “I under- 
stand it to contain a distinct pledge that the 
4 icy of the Administration shall be conducted 
"With exclusive reference to a peaceful solution 
| of our national difficulties.” 


_ An extended debate followed entirely on the 

part of Senators in opposition to the Adminis- 
tration. It was Pepopces to consider the fol- 

lov ring resolution offered by Mr. Foster, of Con- 

_ Recticut : 

Bs reas Hon. L. T. Wigfall, now a Senator of the 

Dated States from the State of Texas, has declared in 


that he is a foreigner; that he owes no alle- 
_ giance to this Government; but that he belongs to 

and owes allegiance to, another and foreign State and 

ian! ment: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said L. T. Wigfall be, and he 

: hereby is, expelled from this body. 

ty she amendment was moved by Mr. Clingman, 

_ of North Carolina, in these words: 


___ It is understood that the State of Texas has seceded 
_ from the Union, and is no longer one of the United 
erefore, 

Ftesolved, That she is not entitled to be represented 
this body. 

A brief debate ensued, which was suspended 
on the introduction of other topics, and after- 
wards continued, fruitless in results, until 
nearly the close of the month, when the Sen- 
ate finally adjourned. * 

The general character of the legislation of 
this session of Congress may be stated in a 
few words. No act was passed increasing or 
strengthening the military power of the Gov- 
ernment. The bills having that object in view, 
designated “force bills,” failed. The appropri- 
ations were only of such an amount as were 
necessary for the successful administration of 
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the Government for the year. The loans au- 
thorized were small, one of twenty-five millions 
and another of ten millions, and designed only 
to obviate temporary emergencies. ites 
increase was authorized in the navy was no 
more than might be regarded as necessary to 
maintain its reputation and efficiency. The 
troubles of the country, which were referred 
to this Congress by President Buchanan, re- 
ceived no solution at their hands. They were 
left as they were found. The olive branch was 
not offered, nor was the sword loosed from the 
sheath. A revenue law affording uncommon 
protection to manufactures was enacted. This 
was proposed not for the purpose of husband- 
ing the resources of the country in anticipation 
of approaching strife, but chiefly as a party 
measure, and to secure an increase of pros- 
perity to this great national interest. It has 
proved to be the wisest measure adopted dur- 
ing the session. It immediately checked the 
importation of foreign manufactures, secured 
the reduction of the debt of the country to 
other nations, caused a large importation of 
specie in payment of exports, and thereby en- 
abled the citizens to advance loans to the Gov- 
ernment in its most pressing hour, 


EXTRA SESSION. 

On the 4th of July, 1861, the first or extra 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress* con- 
vened at Washington, in compliance with a 
proclamation of President Lincoln issued on 
April 15th. (See Unrrep Srares.) 


* The following is a list of the members of both Houses: 
SENATE. 


California.—Milton §. Latham and Jos, A. MacDougall. 
Connecticut—James Dixon and Lafayette 8. Foster. 
Delaware.—James A. Bayard and Willard Saulsbury. 
Tinois,—Orville H. Browning and Lyman Trumbuil, 
Indiana.—Jesse D. Bright and Henry 8. Lane. 
Jowa.—James W. Grimes and James Harlan. 
Kansas.—_James H. Lane and Samuel C. Pomeroy. 
Kentucky.—Lazarus W. Powell and Garret Davis. 
Maine.—Lot M. Morrill and William Pitt Fessenden. 
Massachusetts,—Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson. 
Maryland.—Anthony Kennedy and James A. Pearce. 
Michigan.—Zachariah Chandler and Jacob M. Howard. 
Minnesota.—Henry M. Rice and Morton 8. Wilkinson. 
Missouri.—Trusten Polk and W. P. Johnson, 

New Hampshire.—John P. Hale and Daniel Clark. 
New York.—Preston. King and Ira Harris. 

New Jersey.—John R. Thomson and John C, Ten Eyck. 
Ohio.—Benjamin F. Wade and John Sherman. 
Oregon.—E. D. Baker and George W. Nesmith. 
Pennsylvania.—David Wilmot and aap Cowan, 
Rhode Island.—Jas. F. Simmons and Henry B. Anthony. 
Tenneaesce.—Andrew Johnson. 

Vermont.,—Solomon Foote and Jacob Collamer. 
Virginia.—Waitman T. Willey and James 8. Carlile. 
Wisconsin.—James R. Doolittle and Timothy 0. Howe. 


HOUSE. 


California.—Aaron A. Sargent, T. G. Phelps. 

Connecticut.—Dwight Loomis, James E. English, Alfred 
A. Burnham, George C. Woodruff. 

Delaware.—George P. Fisher. 

Itlinois.—FElihu B. Washburne, Isaac N. Arnold, Owen 
Lovejoy, William Kellogg, William A, Richardson, James C. 
Robinson, Philip B. Fouke, John A. Logan. 

Indiana.—John Law, James A. Cravens, William MeKee 
Dunn, William §. Holman, George W. Julian, Albert G. 
Porter, Daniel W. Voorhees, Albert 8. White, Schuyler 
Colfax, William Mitchell, John P. C. Shanks. 
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The Vice-President, Hannibal Hamlin, called 
the Senate to order. 

In the House of Representatives Galusha A. 
Grow was elected Speaker. He received 99 
votes of 159, the whole number cast. 

The political complexion of the Senate when 
all the non-seceding States were represented, 
was—Republicans, 31; Democrats, 11; Union- 
ists, 5; vacancy, 1. That of the House was— 
Républicans, 106; Democrats, 42; Unionists, 
28; vacancies, 2. 

When the oath was administered to the mem- 
bers of the Honse, Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, 
moved the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the question of the right of Charles 
H. Upton, William G. Brown, R. V. Whaley, John 8. 


Iowa.—James F. Wilson, William Vandever. 

Kansas.—Martin F. Conran 

Kentucky.—James 8. Jackson, Henry Grider, Aaron 
Harding, Charles A. Wickliffe, George W. Dunlap, Robert 
Mallory, John J. Crittenden, William H. Wadsworth, John 
W. Menzies. 

Maine—John N. Goodwin, Charles W. Walton, Samuel 
C. Fessenden, Anson P. Morrill, John H. Rice, Frederick A. 
Pike. 

Maryland.—John W. Chrisfield, Edwin H. Webster, Cor- 
nelius L. L. Leary, Henry May, Francis Thomas, Charles B. 
Calvert. 

Massachusetis.—Thomas D. Eliot, James Bufiinton, Ben- 
ie F. Thomas, Alexander H. Rice, Samuel Hooper, John 

. Alley, Daniel W. Gooch, Charles R. Train, Goldsmith F, 
Bailey, Charles Delano, Henry L. Dawes. 

Michigan.—Bradley F. Granger, Fernando C. Beaman, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Rowland E. Trowbridge. 

Minnesota.—Cyrus Aldrich, William Windom. 

Missouri.—Francis P. Blair, jr., James 8. Rollins, William 
A. Hall, Elijah F, Norton, Thomas L. Price, John 8. Phelps, 
John W. Noell. 

New Hampshire.—Gilman Marston, Edward H. Rollins, 
Thomas M. Edwards. 

New Jersey.—John T. Nixon, John L. N. Stratton, Wil- 
liam G. Steele, George T. Cobb, Nehemiah ees 

New York.—Edward H. Smith, Moses F. Odell, Benjamin 
Wood, James E. Kerrigan, William Wall, Frederick A. 
Conkling, Elijah Ward, Isaac C. Delaplaine, Edward Haight, 
Charles H. Van Wyck, John B. Steele, Stephen Baker, Abra- 
ham B. Olin, Erastus Corning, James B. McKean, William 
A. Wheeler, Socrates N. Sherman, Chauncy Vibbard, Rich- 
ard Franchot, Roscoe Conkling, R. Holland Duell, William 
E. Lansing, Ambrose W. Clark, Charles B. Sedgwick, Theo- 
dore M. Pomeroy, Jacob P. Chamberlin, Alexander 8. Diven, 
Robert B. Van Volkenburg, Alfred Ely, Augustus Frank, 
Burt Van Horn, Elbridge G. Spaulding, Reuben E. Fenton. 

Ohio.—George H. Pendleton, John A. Gurley, Clement 
L. Vallandigham, William Allen, James M. Ashley, Chilton 
A. White, Richard A. Harrison, Samuel Shellabarger, War- 
ren P. Noble, Carey A. Trimble, Valentine B. Horton, Sam- 
uel §. Cox, Samuel T. Worcester, Harrison G. Blake, Robert 
H. Nugen, William P. Cutler, James R. Morris, Sidney Ed- 
gerton, Albert G. Riddle, John Hutchins, John A. Bingham, 

Oregon.—George K. Shiel. 

Pennsylwania.—William E, Lehman, Charles J. Biddle, 
John P. Verree, William D. Kelley, William Morris Dayis, 
John Hickman, Thomas B. Cooper, Sydenham E. Ancona, 
Thaddeus Stevens, John W. Killinger, James H. Campbell, 
Hendrick B. Wright, Philip Johnson, Galusha A. Grow, 
James T. Hale, Joseph Bailey, Edward McPherson, Samuel 
8. Blair, John Coyode, Jesse Lazear, James K. Moorhead, 
Robert McKnight, John W. Wallace, John Patton, Elijah 

abbitt. 

Rhode Island.—George H. Browne, William P. Sheffield. 

Tennessee.—Horace Maynard. 

Vermont.—Ezekiel P. Walton, Justin 8. Morrill, Portus 
Baxter. 

Virginia.—Charles H. Upton, Edmund Pendleton, Wm. 
G. Brown, Jacob B. Blair, Kellian V. Whaley. 

Wisconsin.—John F. Potter, Luther Hanchett, A. Scott 
Sloan. 

Colorado.—Hiram P. Bennett. 

Dakota,—John B. 8. Todd. 

Nebraska.—Samuel G. Daily. 

Nevada.—John ©, Cradlebaugh. 

New Mewico.—Sohn 8. Watts. 

Utah.—John M. Bernhisel. 

Washington.—James H. Wallace. 
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Carlisle, and E. H. Pendleton, to seats upon this floor, 
be referred to the Committee of Elections, when formed, 
and that they report to this House thereon. 


On making this motion he said it was not his 
purpose to offer any factious opposition to the 
action of the House, but the State Convention 


repealed the law ordering an election of mem-_ 
bers of Congress on the 238d of May. That 


was the day upon which these persons claimed 
to be elected. “If Virginia still be in the 
Union, as is contended by many, then, sir, Vir- 
ginia is sovereign, and she has the right to pre- 
scribe the mode, manner, and time of holding 
her election for members upon this floor. If 
the reverse of that proposition be true, then 
she has no right to be represented here.” 
Mr. Carlile, of Western Virginia, in reply, 
said, “that he was elected by nearly a unani- 
mous vote, and the only question that could be 
raised in his case was: had the conyention of 
Virginia—itself convened by a law enacted by 
the Legislature, and restricted in its action by 
that law—had that powerless body the right to 
annul a solemn act of the Legislature of the 
State? For, the law convening the convention 
expressly declared upon its face that no act of 
that body changing the federal relations of the 
State, or affecting the organic law of the State, 
should have any validity until such act of the 
convention had been referred to the people and 
ratified by them at the polls.” 
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He further said: “I maintain, and those I 


represent upon this floor maintain, that we 


have as much right and as high an interest in — 
the government of the Union as we have in — 


that of our own State. I contend that both 
proceed from the same sovereign power of the 
people, and that while the State can change its 
own organic law, it cannot change its relations 
to the Federal Union without the consent of 
those who with the people of that State form 
the Union.” 

The whole subject was laid on the table, and 


the members whose seats were not contested _ 


were sworn in. 
The Message was communicated to both 
Houses on the 5th. (See Pustic Documents.) 


On the same day, in the Senate, Mr. Chand- : 


ler, of Michigan, gave notice of his intention to 


offer a bill to confiscate the property of all © 
Governors of States, members of Legislatures, — 
judges of courts, and all military officers above © 


the rank of lieutenant, who shall take up arms 
against the Government of the United States, 


or aid or abet treason against the Government — 


of the United States, and that the said indi- 


viduals shall be forever disqualified from hold- 
ing any office of honor, emolument, or trust, — 
under this Government; the property thus con. — 


fiscated to be used in restoring to the Union 
men of the rebel States any losses which may 
have resulted to them in consequence of the 
present rebellion. 

In the House, on the 8th, Mr. Loomis, of 
Connecticut, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 


© Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to prepare and report 
to this House a bill for a public act to confiscate the 
of all persons holding any office whatsoever, 
: = civil or military, under the government of any 
| __ State of the United States or the so-called Confederate 
it tes of America, who have taken up arms, or shall 
‘a take up arms, against the Government of the 
{ ed States. 


On the next day Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, 

- offered the following resolution : : 

_ Resolved, That, in the j t of this House, it is 
> part of the duty OP esa an iers of the United States 

3 ‘fo capture and return fugitive slaves. 

___ It was objected to as being out of order, and 

_ not a part of the business to which the extra 

_ session was confined. This was overruled by 

__ the Speaker, and the resolution adopted. Ayes, 

- 93; noes, 55. c 

_ In the Senate, on the 10th, the saastyhin 4 
_ joint resolution was offered to approve an 
_ confirm the acts of the President previous to 
the commencement of the session : 

Whores, since the adjournment of Congress, on the 
4th day of March last, a formidable insurrection in 
certain States of this Union has arrayed itself in armed 
‘ to the Government of the United States, con- 
_ Stitutionally administered ; and whereas the President 

of the United States did, under the extraordinary 
_ exigencies thus presented, exercise certain powers 
and adopt certain measures for the preservation of 
this Governmenit—that is to oy First. He did, on 
___ the 15th day of April last, issue his proclamation call- 
____ ing upon the several for seventy-five thousand 
“men te suppress such insurrectionary combinations, 
and te cause the laws to be ay executed. Sec- 
pril last, issue a 


a 


. 
; 
| 


the coast of Florida to suspend the writ of habeas 


ae if necessary. All of which proclamations and 
ff borders’ have been submitted to Gib Ueuibreede Now, 
__ therefore, 


Be it resolved dy the Senate and House of Represent- 
he United States of America in Congress as- 
__semb That all of the extraordinary acts, procla- 
= _ mations, and orders, hereinbefore mentioned, be, and 
the same are hereby, approved and declared to be in 

all respects legal and valid, to the same intent, and 
the same effect, as if they had been issued and 
: e under the previous pe as authority and direc- 
‘tion of the Congress of the United States. 


___Mr. King, of New York, offered the following 
- amendment : 

__ Previded, That within six months after the consti- 
‘tutional authority of the United States Cores 
“shall be re-established, and organized resistance to 
uch authority shall no longer exist, the standing 
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army shall be reduced in its organization to the foot- 
ing In rank and numbers authorized by law on the lst 
day of July, 1861. 


Mr. Latham, of California, said: “So far as 
the exigencies of the country were concerned, 
making it necessary to order ont the military, 
he believed that the volunteer force of the 
country would have been sufficient and ample 
for such exigencies. So far as the proclamation 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus between 
the city of Philadelphia and Washington city is 
concerned, he had as yet heard no reason for 
that extraordinary measure. He was not pre- 
pared to indorse blindfold every thing the Goy- 
ernment might do.” 

Mr. Hale, from New Hampshire, hoped the 
amendment would be adopted. ‘There was 
no single feature of the great movement that 
had taken place in the loyal States that had 
given him greater and more unalloyed satis- 
faction than the generous rallying of the peo- 
ple, with blood and treasure, at a moment’s 
call; demonstrating the great truth upon which 
every republican Government must rest now 
and forever, that there was no great necessity 
for standing armies here.” 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, said: “ While I 
am prepared to sustain the Administration in 
all just and constitutional measures for the 
maintenance of the Union and for ‘the resto- 
ration of peace, I cannot go quite so far as to 
indorse all the propositions laid down in this 
joint resolution. [I allude especially to the 
fourth proposition in regard to the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus in the State of 
Maryland. As one of the Representatives of 
that State, I desire to say in all sincerity to the 
Senate that, to-day, I am not informed of the 
reasons upon which this writ has been sus- 
pended in any particular case in the State of 
Maryland. In my judgment, there was no im- 
mediate necessity for it. The State of Mary- 
land is to-day, and was before the military oc- 
cupation of that State, entirely within the 
control of the civil authorities of the State. 
We are here to-day with a representation in 
Congress for the maintenance of the Union and 
the preservation of peace, elected by a larger 
majority than has ever been given heretofore 
in that State. Six Representatives in the other 
House-have been elected by a vote very nearly 
approaching to twenty thousand majority out 
of seventy thousand votes cast. The Executive 
of that State, holding the power of the State 
entirely in his hands, was fully able at all times 
to suppress any insurrectionary movement with- 
out the aid of the military power of the Gov- 
ernment; and yet all this was done without his 
ever being called upon. I now say to the Sen- 
ate and the country, in entering my protest 
against the action of the Executive of the na- 
tion in that particular point, that I conceive it 
to have been without any necessity whatever, 
and without the warrant of law itself. If we 
are to maintain the Government intact; if we 
are to maintain the principles of the Govern- 
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ment which has carried us so far on the high- 
way of gréatness and of national renown, we 
must take care not to violate the Constitution 
when we claim to maintain the Constitution 
and to enforce the laws. In enforcing the laws 
we must have a scrupulous regard to the main- 
tenance of the Constitution in all its parts,” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, continued the 
discussion by saying, ‘that everybody knows 
that these acts of the Administration weré 
forced upon it by the condition of the coun- 
try. The Administration felt that it must 
exercise all the powers within the Constitution 
to save the Union. The legislation of the 
country had not provided the necessary means, 
and the President took the responsibility, and 
in doing it he was then sustained by the voice 
of the loyal portion of the country; and he 
was sorry now, when those acts had saved the 
capital and the Government, that there should 
be any doubt or any hesitation in legalizing by 
their votes the action of the Government of the 
country, extorted from it in an emergency.” 

Mr. King, of New York, said: ‘‘ My opinion 
has constantly been, that everywhere, as fast as 
insurrection assembled, it should be reached, 
and dispersed as rapidly as it could be; and 
that the idea of conciliation to men in arms 
against the country should be entertained with 
great caré and deliberation. If there was on 
any side of a straight line a doubt in reference 
to what was wisest and best, I would concede 
and it is clearly my opinion that forbearance 
would be the side to err upon; for, bad as these 
men are behaving, they are our countrymen. 
I would therefore prefer to forbear more than 
I should to be severe; but my judgment is, 
that mercy to them, as well as to the whole 
country, will be best promoted by vigorous.and 
efficient measures against them.” 

Mr. Lane, of Indiana, regarded the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States 
for the organization of eleven additional regi- 
ments to the regular army as contemplating a 
permanent addition to the regular army. The 
amendment of the honorable Senator from 
New York, as he understood it, contemplated 
simply a temporary addition to the regular 
army during the war. 

He said: “I believe that this increase of the 
regular army is necessary. I believe if we had 
had a standing army of forty thousand true 
men last January, the present disastrous condi- 
tion which has overtaken the country never 
would have befallen it. I think, from the man- 
ner in which these new regiments are officered, 
and the increase to the regular army is pro- 
posed to be made, that hereafter we shall have 
no defection in the regular army, and may rely 
with confidence upon it. 

‘One remark fell from the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maryland, to which I must at this 
moment enter my dissent; and that was, if I 
understood him correctly, that he believed that 
coercion was the means most calculated to 
bring about a destruction of the Union and the 
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Government. I believe it is the only means by 
which the Union and the Government can be 
supported and maintained. I would use all the 
power of the regular army and the volunteer 
force until this rebellion was crushed out, I 


would contemplate no peace which. involved. 
the loss of one single acre of the national terri- 
tories, or would change the map of the United. 
I will sanction no peace which does. 


States. 
not imply death to the armed traitors who are 
leading this rebellion, and not simply a death 


under the steel of the soldier, but the felon’s 


death with the halter is the fate I would re- 


serve for every single leader in this conspiracy ; 


and I would march your troops freely where- 
soever it is necessary to march them in putting 
down this rebellion.” 


Mr. Kennedy, in reply, said that he was more 


persuaded now than he had ever been before, 


that force applied by armies of hundreds of. 


thousands upon either side was not the way to 
secure and to maintain the union of these States. 
“7 am as persuaded now asI am of any thing 
on the face of the earth, that you may fight for 
twenty years and you cannot restore this coun- 
try to the position in which it was before the 


rebellion, as you call it, broke out. I call it a 


revolution. Whether it is right or wrong, I 


do not now mean to discuss; but it is my _ 
solemn conviction that you will never recon- 


struct the Union by the sword. There was a 
time, I admit, when peace could have been re- 


stored to the country without a compromise of 
honor upon the part of the majority portion, © 


of this Senate. I think now that things have 
gone so far that little is left to the country to 


hope for from this course of coercion which is. 8 
now being pursued. I should be glad, a i 

am 
willing to make any concession to bring this — 


to accept any measure of conciliation. 


country back to the point where we stood one 


year ago; but I do not believe we shall ever — 


get back to it by the force of arms. 

** May I ask the honorable Senator if he is 
apprised of any necessity for, or of any reasons 
that require or justify, the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in the State of Maryland? 
If so, I should like to know them.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, in reply, said: 


“Tf the Senator wishes an answer, I will say — 
that I think the existence of a band of con- 


spirators in the city of Baltimore, men who or- 
ganized murder and shot down in the streets 
of that city brave men who were rallying at 
the call of their country to defend the capital 
of the nation and uphold the cause of the Re- 
public, is a full, complete justification of the 
President in authorizing General Scott to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus in and about that 
city.” 

Mr. Baker, of Oregon, approved as a personal 
and political friend of the President of every 
measure of his administration in relation to the 
troubles of the country. ‘I propose,” he said, 
“to ratify whatever needs ratification. I pro- 
pose to render my clear and distinct approval 
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- not only of the measure but of the motive 
_ which prompted it. I propose to lend the 
_ whole power of the country—arms, men, 
money, and place them in his hands, with au- 
_ thority almost unlimited, until the conclusion 
ofthis struggle. He has asked for $400,000,000. 
"i sy age to give him $500,000,000. He has 
| ¥ four hundred thousand men. We 
_ propose to give him half a million; and for 
my part, if, as I do not apprehend, the emer- 
gency should be still greater, I will cheerfully 
_ adda cipher to either of these figures. 
“Bat, sir, while I do that, I desire, by my 
_ word and my vote, to have it clearly under- 
_ stood that I do that asa measure of war. ‘As 
J had occasion to say, in a very early dis- 
__eussion of this question, I want sudden, bold, 
__ forward, determined war; I do not think any- 
body can conduct war of that kind as well as 
_ a dictator. But, as a Senator, I deem it my 
_ duty to look forward to returning peace. I do 
| not believe it will be longer than next February 
ee 
___ “ Whether that peace shall be conquered at 
=f ond, or Montgomery, or New Orleans, 
in the wilds of Texas, 1 do not presume to 
3 but I do know, if I may use so bold a 


_ they are very powerful. I am one of those 
_ who believe that there may be reverses. I am 
_ Bot quite confident that we shall overrun the 
_ Southern States, as we shall have to overrun 
_ them, without severe trials of our courage and 
Ree I believe they are a brave, de- 
t ed people, filled with their enthusiasm, 
_ false in its purposes, as I think, but still one 
which animates almost all classes of their pop- 
ulation. But, however that may be, it may be 
that instead of finding, within a year, loyal 
‘States aoe members to Congress, and re- 
pls their upon this floor, we may 
reduce them to the condition of terri- 
tories, and send from Massachusetts or from Il- 
linois Governors to control them. It may be; 
and, sir, if need come, I am one of those who 
would be willing to do it. I-would do that. 
I wonld risk even the stigma of being despotic 
and oppressive, rather than risk the perpetuity 
of the Union of these States. I repeat, and 
with that repetition I close: Fight the war 
through ; accomplish a peace; make it so per- 
fect and so permanent that a boy may preserve 
it; and when you have done that, you have no 
pod = ~ a cea army.” 
_ Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, proposed to modif: 
the amendment by adding: to the befertor 4 
simply the words “ provided, that nothing here- 
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in contained shall be construed as authorizing 
a permanent increase of the army or navy.” 

This was approved, and the question came 
up on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. Polk, of Missouri, argued against the 
resolution, saying: “I am one of those who 
look upon the action of the President of the 
United States in this matter as of a character 
so grave, and, I will add, so perilous, that I 
cannot, by my vote on this resolution or on 
any bill or resolution that may be offered, con- 
sent to say that he has done right in suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas corpus, or authorizing it 
to be suspended, or that that writ ought to be 
suspended, or can properly be suspended, under 
any state of circumstances that can exist in the 
country. As far asI know, Merryman is still 
incarcerated in Fort McHenry. If he has been 
released I have never known it. The Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Kennedy) says he has not 
been released. If he has been I have never 
known it. The liberties of that man, as I be- 
lieve, are trodden down in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“‘ This Constitution, Mr. President, was adopt- 
ed without a bill of rights. It was supposed 
probably by the convention of wise and patri- 
otic men and heroes who adopted it, that no 
such thing was necessary, because, by the Con- 
stitution there was no authority vested in the 
Government that it created, except that which 
was expressly delegated. But so jealous were 
the constituencies of those wise and patriotic 
men on this point that they were not willing 
that the Constitution should be adopted or be- 
come the permayent basis of Government with- 
out recommending amendments, which should 
constitute a bill of rights; and I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country to the fourth 
of these amendments: 

‘The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 


ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly descri 


ing the place to be searched and the persons or things 
tobe ‘selued 


“«The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons.’ I have called attention to the 
case of Merryman. We have only to look at 
that case, as it is stated by the Chief Justice in 
delivering his opinion, to see that this guaran- 
tee of the right of the security of the person of 
that man was trodden down without any au- 
thority of law. On the mere intimation of a 
mnilitary general, I believe up in Pennsylvania, 
he is seized, without any warrant, in'the night 
time, and taken from his family, and put in 
prison in Fort McHenry; and that in the teeth 
of a constitutional provision which says that 
the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons shall not be violated. Sir, I undertake 
to say that in the history of England, in the 
times of the Tudors and the Plantagenets, a 
ease more flagrant than this cannot be found ; 
and this is not a single case. It has occurred 
here in Maryland repeatedly. It has occurred 
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in other places. It has occurred in my own 
State of Missouri, and, if newspapers are to be 
believed, it has very recently occurred in the 
case of my former colleague, (Mr. Green.) 

‘So, also, Mr. President, this other guaran- 
tee for papers and effects has been disregarded. 
I think Iam not wrong when I say—if I am 
wrong, I have been misled by the public prints 
on the subject—that, under orders from the 
President of the United States, telegraphic de- 
spatches have been seized in different parts of 
the country. No, those despatches were the 
private property either of the offices or the 
authors; and yet they have been seized, when 
the Constitution says that the people shall be 
safe in their papers and effects against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures. The seizure has 
been made without any warrant of law what- 
ever. 

“The fifth amendment to this Constitution 
provides that no person shall be ‘ deprived of 
his life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law.’ This constitutional guarantee 
has also been trampled upon in the eases which 
I have referred to. In those cases both the 
fourth and fifth amendments of the Constitu- 
tion have been violated. They are twofold 
violations of this sacred charter of the liberties 
of the citizen. 

‘* Now, Mr. President, has the President any 
right to regulate commerce between the States 
or with foreign countries? Clearly not’ And 
yet the commerce of the United States has 
been regulated since the 15th of April; and, in 
some instances, restricted, so that it has been 
well-nigh destroyed between the States of the 
Union. Claiming that the whole of the States 
are still in the Union, yet this power of regu- 
lating commerce has been exerted by the Pres- 
ident for the purpose of crippling, restraining, 
and almost destroying commerce between the 
States that were unquestionably Joyal and those 
that claim to have seceded. Now, sir, the 
claim that they have seceded does not mitigate 
the crime of the President; because he has 
done these acts, and at the same time has said 
that these States are still in the Union. If 
they have seceded legally, then they are for- 
eign States, and by the same clause of the Con- 
stitution to which I have just now referred, 
the President has no right to regulate com- 
merce between the United States and foreign 
Governments. If their secession be illegal, 
then the Constitution is still violated. 

““T say, then, Mr. President, while the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
‘the Congress shall have power’ ‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States,’ and has given that power to 
Congress only, the President, notwithstanding 
this constitutional provision, has undertaken to 
regulate commerce between the States. 

“The Constitution of the United States again 
says that Congress shall have power to declare 
war. The President of the United States has in- 


volved the country in a war, notwithstanding 
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this provision of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall have the 
power ‘to raise and support armies.’ The 
President of the United States has raised 
armies. The Constitution says that Congress 
shall have the power ‘to provide and maintain 
a navy.’ 
has attempted to provide a navy. It also says 
that ‘the privilege-of the writ of habeas 

shal] not be suspended unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire it,’ and that not even by the Congress of 
the United States. Yet the President has sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus. It says that 
‘ne preference shall be given by,any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.’ The President 
has by his own act, and without any regulation 
of Congress, blockaded ports, and not merely 
given a preference to some ports over others, 
but has actually suspended the commerce of 
certain ports entirely. The President of the 
United States has rendered ‘the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, a nullity, by infringing 
those rights without the warrant of law; and 
citizens have been deprived of liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law. 


; ‘ 
“These are instances of violation of the Con- 


stitution in which the President has assumed 
power to himself, The Constitution tended to 
limit the power of the President. It has put 
strict and stringent limitations upon that pow- 
er, but these acts have had a tendency to in- 
crease that power. 

“This joint resolution, Mr. President, pro- 
poses to approve and legalize these acts. I can- 
not, as an American Senator, give my consent 
to approve and legalize them. I cannot do it, 
especially under the circumstances in which 
these acts have been done. Iam one of those 
who believe that there was no occasion for 
them.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, in opposition to 


the resolution, took occasion to charge:upon 
the Republican side of the Senate the respon- 


sibility for the existing state of affairs, thus: 
“T verily believe that those who propose to 
maintain the Union of these States by arms 
are disunionists. 
stroy the Union; but the very means to which 
they resort for the purpose of saving it, will 
most assuredly accomplish its destruction. 


Hence I have been from the beginning op- — 


posed to war, and I am now opposed to it. I 
think that, in this age, as a Christian, enlight- 
ened people, we should settle these difficulties 
without a resort to arms. If Senators on the 
other side of the chamber last winter had co- 
operated with Senators on this side, and we 
could have had a corresponding action in the 
other House, I have no doubt all these diffieul- 
ties could have been settled. It is well known 
that propositions to amend the Constitution 
were introduced here, and that everybody on 
this side of the chamber approved them, and 


The President of the United States — 


They may not wish to de- © 


was ready to go for them; and why were they 
not passed? It was because the whole Repub- 
_ -Jiean side of the Senate put their faces against 
them. With the exception, perhaie, of the dis- 
= ished Senator from Oregon, I do not be- 
he e they got a vote from that side of the 
. . My friend from Connecticut , 
] I know made‘a gallant and patriotic 
» of but I do not remember that he voted 
_ for one of those resolutions, though I will do 
_-him the justice to say that I believe, if he 
thought they would have passed, he would 
have done so. We did every thing in our 
_ power, by proposing constitutional amend- 
ments, to avert the difficulty, and to restore 
_ harmony to a distracted country. Why was it 
not done? 
_... “Senators, you on that side of the chamber 
-are responsible for it; and when the passions 
of men shall have abated, and this wild fanat- 
icism, this warlike spirit that now sweeps over 
the land, shall have subsided, the people of this 
country will calmly and dispassionately look 
into the history of these times, and if it shall 
_. be, as I fear it will be, that this Union is for- 
_ ever destroyed, that this mighty fabric of our 
_ fathers is torn, this great Government over- 
_ thrown, history, impartial history, will hold 
__ you responsible for it; for you could have set- 
j Tea 


the controversy ; you could have settled it 
bly ; you could have settled it without 
/ impairing any rights of any man or any State 
in the North, by granting proper guarantees to 
__. the South which would have done you, your 
property, or your States, no harm. You de- 
__ elined to do it; the responsibility is with you.” 
_. Mr. Breckinridge on a subsequent day re- 
sumed the debate. He said that Congress, by 
a joint resolution, had no more right to make 
— a violation of the Constitution and the 
_» laws by the President, than the President would 
__ have by an entry upon the executive journal to 
_ make valid a usurpation of the executive power 
__. by the legislative department. Congress had 
no more right to make valid an unconstitutional 
act of the President, than the President would 
___ have to make valid an act of the Supreme Court 
_ of the United States encroaching upon exec- 
__ utive power; or than the Supreme Court would 
_ haye the right to make valid an act of the Ex- 
ecutive encroaching upon the judicial power. 
__. To say that Congress, by joint resolution, 
might indemnify thé President against a breach 
__. of the Constitution, is substantially to declare 
__ that Congress may alter the Constitution in a 
_- manner not provided by the instrument; may 
_-add to it or take from it. If a bare majority 
_ of the two Houses of Congress can, by reso- 
lution, make that constitutional and valid which 
» Was unconstitutional, by the same authority it 
- May confer upon the President in the future 
powers not granted by the Constitution; so 
. that, sir, in whatever aspect the subject may 
. be viewed, it appears to me the principles in- 
volved in this joint resolution are utterly sub- 
_ Yersive of the Constitution, and contain the 
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very essence of a government without limit- 
ation of powers. He had supposed that these 
general principles were too clear and too well 
recognized in this country to need statement or 
illustration. 

He then proceeded: “ What is the excuse; 
what is the justification; what is the plea? 
Necessity. Necessity? I answer, first, there 
was no necessity. Was it necessary to preserve 
the visible emblems of Federal authority here, 
that the Southern coast should have been block- 
aded? Did not the same necessity exist when 
Congress, at its last session, refused to pass the 
force bill, that existed at the time the President 
assumed these powers? As Congress refused 
to do it, and adjudged that there was no ne- 
cessity at that time, what was the additional 
necessity afterwards? Was it necessary, until 
Congress should meet, to the existence of the 
union of these States, and of its Constitution, 
that powers not conferred by the instrument 
should be assumed? Was there any necessity 
for overrunning the State of Missouri? Was 
there a necessity for raising the largest armies 
ever assembled upon the American continent, 
and fitting out the largest fleets ever seen in an 
American harbor ? 

“But, Mr. President, I deny this doctrine of 
necessity. I deny that the President of the 
United States may violate the Constitution 
upon the ground of necessity. The doctrine 
is utterly subversive of the Constitution; it is 
utterly subversive of all written limitations 
of government; and it substitutes, especially 
where you make him the ultimate judge of 
that necessity, and his decision not to be ap- 
pealed from, the will of one man for a written 
constitution. Mr. President, the Government 
of the United States, which draws its life from 
the Constitution, and which was made by that 
instrument, does not rest, as does the Consti- 
tution in many other countries, upon usage or 
upon implied consent. It rests upon express 
written consent. The Government of the 
United States may exercise such powers, and 
such only, as are given in this written form of 
government and bond which unites the States; 
none others. The people of the States con- 
ferred upon this agent of theirs just such pow- 
ers as they deemed necessary, and no more; all 
others they retained. That Constitution was 
made for all contingencies; for peace and for 
war. _ They conferred all the powers they 
deemed necessary, and more cannot be as- 
sumed, to carry on the Government. They 
intended to provide for all contingencies ‘that 
they thought ought to be provided for, and they 
retained to the States all the powers not granted 
by the instrument. If in any instance it may 
be supposed that the powers conferred are not 
sufficient, still none others were granted, and 
none others can be exercised. Will this be de- 
nied, sir? Or is the doctrine to be advanced ° 
that all constitutional questions are to be made 
entirely subordinate to the opinions and ideas 
that may prevail at the hour in reference to 
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political unity and association? It has been 
held heretofore—I thought it was axiomatic, 
and received everywhere—that the terms of 
the Constitution of the United States were the 
measure of power on one side, and of obedience 
on the other.” 

Mr. Lane, of Indiana, replied by saying: 
“ What is it that the President has done since 
the last meeting of Congress? First, he has 
declared a blockade of the Southern ports; and 
gentlemen tell us there is no constitutional au- 
thority for that. It is the first duty of the 
President to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. We have a tariff law imposing du- 
ties upon foreign importations. That has been 
disregarded by the seceding States; they have 
assumed to pass a tariff act different from ours, 
That law of Congress cannot be enforced by 
the ordinary course of procedure under your 
collections of revenue at the proper ports es- 
tablished by law. There is no higher power in 
the Oonstitution of the United States delegated 
to the President than the power to ‘take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.’ These 
high and extraordinary powers, although not 
perhaps technically granted in the Constitution, 
result as an incident to the war power, which 
is invoked, and constitutionally invoked, under 
that provision of the Constitution which au- 
thorizes the President to use force to suppress 
insurrection and to put down rebellion. I 
sanction, then, the proclamation establishing a 
blockade. 

“The next objection is to the declaration of 
martial law, by which the writ of habeas corpus 
was suspended, I only regret that when the 
writ was suspended, the corpus of Baltimore 
treason was not ‘suspended’ too. It is neces- 
sary to the enforcement of the laws and to the 
preservation of the Union that this writ of 
habeas corpus should be suspended; and the 
Constitution of the United States says, in ex- 
press terms, it may be suspended in case of re- 
bellion and insurrection, Then the whole ques- 
tion comes to this: Who is to judge? Where 
is the discretion lodged? Clearly with the 
President of the United States; and it can be 
safely lodged nowhere else. 

“One word, before I forget it, on the subject 
of this war, and the object of the war. There 
is no war levied against any State, or against 
any State institutions. The President has called 
out troops to suppress insurrection, and put 
down rebellion, These are the objects for 
which your troops have been called into the 
field. The abolition of slavery is no object 
contemplated for which this war is to be prose- 
cuted. But let me tell gentlemen, that although 
the abolition of slavery is not an object of the 
war, they may, in their madness and folly and 
treason, make the abolition of slavery one of 
the results of this war, That is what I under- 
stand to be precisely the position of the Admin- 
istration upon the subject of this war.” 

On a subsequent Bis Mr, Latham, of Cali- 
fornia, said that he held the line of demarkation 
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in indorsing the conduct of the Executive to 
be this: whatever imperious necessity required 
him to do to support the Government, to en- 
force the laws, sai. secure obedience to the con- 
stituted authorities, it was right and proper he 
should do, even though in the doing he may 
have committed a technical infraction of the 
authority delegated to him. Wherever there 
was not that imperious necessity, he did not 
justify him. So far as the violation of the writ 
of habeas corpus in the State of Maryland was 
concerned, he refused to give him his sanction 
for that act. He refused it because that State had 
shown, by the return of her delegates to the 
other House, her allegiance to the Government 
of the United States; and though there might 
be many citizens in her midst who sympathized 
with the disloyal spirit of the Southern States; 
though there may have been disgraceful mobs 
and riots in the city of Baltimore; unless there 
was clear evidence that the judiciary of that 
State were tainted with that disloyalty, and were 
unwilling to do their duty, under the Consti- 
tution, in acting upon these writs of habeas cor- 
pus, he would pot justify any officer in the sus- 
pension of that sacred privilege. No Senator 
for one moment doubted the loyalty of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, who issued 
the writ; or, if he did, he had never made it 
known upon this floor. His character is pure, 
spotless, and untainted ; his life has been one 
of devotion to his country and the enforcement 
of its laws; and now, in his honored old age, 
he could scarcely stigmatize a long list of years 
of service by refusing to obey those laws and 
those principles of justice which he has sworn 
to carry out. Hence he regarded the act of the 
President of the United States in suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus, as this joint resolution 
says, “‘ between the city of Philadelphia and the 
city of Washington,” as an unnecessary viola- 
tion of the powers possessed by him under the 
Constitution; and, as a conscientious guardian 
of the liberties of the people, he refused him 
his indorsement for that act. 

So, too, as to the increase of the regular 
standing army of the country. The purposes 
for which he was striving could have been as 
easily accomplished by the volunteer force of 
the country; and therefore the exercise of 
power in increasing the regular standing army 
was not warranted by the exigencies. He de- 
clined, therefore, his indorsement for this act 
also. But, sir, as to the other acts of the Goy- 
ernment—ordering the blockade; calling out 
the volunteers of the country ; suspension 
the writ of habeas corpus in Florida, it being in 
open rebellion to your Government; and all 
the other acts enumerated in this joint reso- 
lution—he had his hearty approval; and “I 
now say, as the representative of a sovereign 
State and a loyal people, that if he had not ex- 
ercised those powers, I would have voted to 
impeach him as unworthy the place he occu- 
pies, and most derelict in his duties to the Gov- 
ernment.” 
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_ On the 2d of A the debate on the reso- 
_ Tution was resumed in the Senate. The motion 
was made by Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts to 
_ postpone the unfinished business and take up 
OLE Trumbull, of Hinois, objected, saying: “1 
r. , of Illinois, o sa) : 
jope not. I hope we shall go on with the un- 
business of yesterday. That is germane 
to this same question. Let us get through with 
1e dill which is the unfinished business, and 
_ then we shall be prepared to vote on that joint 
resolution. I would like to have the bill fin- 


4 fom and get rid of it. I hope the Senator 


Massachusetts will not insist on taking up 
the joint resolution, The debate will go on 

_ upon that, and we shal] gain nothing by it.” 

’ The question was put, and it appeared there 

‘Was no quorum voting. A quorum soon ap- 

_ pearing, the yeas and rays were ordered on the 
tion of taking up the resolution. 

- Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, then took the floor 
in order to state briefly his objection. The 
resolution was germane to the bill which was 
_ the unfinished business. It proposed to declare 
__ legal the acts which have been done by the 

_ President in the recess of Congress. Would 
_ our declaration make them legal if they were 
_ not legal? Would it make them so if they 
were unconstitutional and void? Now there 
3a bill pending, proposing to confer certain 
wers upon the executive authority, which 


| re to this subject. He was disposed to 


48a the necessary power to the Administration 
4 press this rebellion; but he was not dis- 
: to say that the Administration had un- 
l power and could do what it pleases, 
te meets. He was willing to excuse 
for all it had done, and to sustain it in all it 
ne; but if you propose to pass a resolu- 
_ tion approving the exercise of powers for which 
9 + Laer be unable to find in strict law the 
= and then refuse to grant by law the 
_ authority to do what is necessary to be done, it 
_ seemed to him it would be a very strange pro- 
ceeding. He thought they had better let this 
resolution lie until they disposed of the bill, and 
_ then he should be prepared to sanction what 
cera had done and provide for 
f, re, so that the necessary power might 
_ bein the President’s hands. st rhetito 
Mr. Morrill, of Maine, said: “I am inclined 
to concur with ret Fremont from Illinois, and 
believe that we had better go on with the un- 
finished business. It is agreed on all hands 
that the bill which was under consideration 
yesterday is an important bill; that it is im- 
portant to give efficiency to the measures of the 
Administration, and for that reason, I think we 
ought to attend to it now; and I am in favor 
of it, as against the resolution to be 
taken up by the motion of the Senator from 
husetts, upon the ground that I do not 
consider that resolution important. I do not 
agree with the Senator in attaching very much 
ce to the resolution that was offered 
in the early part of the session, to render legal 
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and valid the doings of the President. I 
believe they are valid. I believe what he 
has gone is constitutional, and can be demon- 
strated to be so. It does not need to be rati- 
fied. It does not need to be rendered valid by 
a resolution of Congress. I know it has been 
said from the first day of the session until now, 
iterated and reiterated, that the President has 
trampled upon the Constitution of his country ; 
that we had conceded as much, in that we had 
offered a resolution here to render his acts legal 
and valid.” 

Mr. Polk of Missouri rose to ask the Senator 
if, at an early day of the session, he did not 
vote against the motion made by the Senator 
from Kentucky to postpone the consideration 
of this resolution for one day, which motion 
was made for his convenience ? 

Mr. Morrill replied that he had no distinct 
recollection upon the subject. Very likely he 
did; and if it were up now, he should vote in 
favor of instant action upon it. He did not 
perceive any inconsistency between his argu- 
ment now and his vote then. 

Mr. Polk in answer said: “It seems to mea 
marvellous change has come over the opinions 
of some Senators in regard to this resolution. 
It was about the first business that was called 
up in order before the Senate at the present 
session; the question was on its passage; and 
it was upon the very point of being put upon 
its passage, when I rose, stating that I had 
some views that I desired to express, and that I 
wished indulgence for one day. If my recollec- 
tion does not fail me, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Powell] then made a motion to post- 
pone the resolution for one day; but his motion 
was voted down almost unanimously by the 
Senate. I believe almost every gentleman on 
the other side voted against the postponement, 
as I supposed, acting contrary to what had al- 
ways been the courtesies of the Senate under all 
similar circumstances. 

“Now, when the Senator from Massachn- 
setts moves to take up this resolution for the 
purpose of having action upon it, it is to be post- 
poned again. The Senator from Maine thinks it 
does not deserve, does not need, does not require, 
any action at all. At the beginning, it was so 
important to be acted on at once, that it could 
not be postponed for a single day to enable a 
Senator to address the Senate properly upon 
the subject ; but he was forced into the debate 
precipitately.” 

On a division the resolution was ordered to 
be taken up. Ayes, 28; noes, 11. 

The question then being on its passage, Mr. 
Doolittle, of Wisconsin, moved to refer it to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as it was too late 
to move a reconsideration for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, opposed the mo- 
tion, saying: “I do not like to resist this motion, 
but I must confess my surprise at it. Day after 
day this question has been laid aside to accom- 

‘ Senators. It is a plain and simple prop- 
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osition; there is no ambiguity about it; it is 
as clear as sunlight, as simple as any thing can 
be, to the comprehension of the pi vo, gabon 
' Wisconsin, or any other Senator. I shall vote 
against the reference; but if the Senate chooses 
to recommit it, very well; they can take the 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘ The 
only gratification that I derive from the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is, the confirma- 
tion it affords to what I had the honor to re- 
mark a short time ago, that the Senate does not 


intend to pass the resolution. I am glad it does. 


not; but it does not seem disposed to vote di- 
rectly, but will consign it to the dungeons of a 
committee-room.” 

The question of reference was then taken and 
lost. Ayes, 17; noes, 23. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, thus expressed his 
views of the acts of the President: ‘* The first 
three acts enumerated in the preamble of this 
resolution, I would vote heartily to approve. I 
believe they were right and proper—strietly 
legal, and strictly constitutional. I believe that 
the President had the right, and that it was his 
duty, to issue the proclamation of April last. I 
believe he had a right—it was a part of the 
power of suppressing an insurrection—to block- 
ade the ports of the United States, or any of 
them. I do not believe the President of the 
United States has the power to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, because that power is 
expressly given to Congress, and to Congress 
alone. I do not believe the President of the 
United States has the power to increase the 
regular army, because that power is expressly 
given by the Constitution to Congress alone; 
and therefore I cannot vote for either of the last 
three propositions—the fourth, the fifth, or the 
sixth. . Still I approve of the action of the Pres- 
ident. I believe the President did right. He 
did precisely what I would have done if I had 
been in his place—no more, no less; but I can- 
not here, in my place, as a Senator, under oath, 
declare that what he did do was legal. I may 
say it was proper, and was justified by the 
necessity of the case; but I cannot here in my 
place, under oath, declare that it was strictly 
legal, and in consonance with the provisions of 
the Constitution. I shall therefore be com- 
pelled to vote against the resolution.” 

The bill was further debated, and finally, on 
the 6th of August, taken up for consideration 
and laid aside for Executive business, The ob- 
ject of the resolution was secured by making it 
a clause in one of the other bills passed at this 
session. 

On the 11th of July Mr. Clark, of New Hamp- 
shire, offered the following resolution : 

Whereas a conspiracy has been formed against the 
peace, union, and liberties of the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States; and in furtherance of such 
conspiracy a portion of the people of the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Texas, have attempted to withdraw 
those States from the Union, and are now in arms 
against the Government; and whereas James M. Ma- 
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son and Robert M. T. Hunter, Senators from Virginia; 
Thomas L, Clingman and Thomas Bragg, Senators 
from North Carolina; James Chesnut, jr., a Senator 
from South Carolina; A. 0. P. Nicholson, a Senator 
from Tennessee; William K. Sebastian and Charles 
B. Mitchell, Senators from Arkansas; and John Hemp- 
hill and Louis T. Wigfall, Senators from Texas, have 
failed to appear in their seats in the Senate and to aid 
the Government in this important crisis ; and it is aj 
parent to the Senate that said Senators are engaged 
said conspiracy for the destruction of the Union an 
Government, or, with full knowledge of such con- 
spiracy, have failed to advise the Government of its 
progress or aid in its suppression : Therefore, 

olved, That the said Mason, Hunter, Clingman, 
Bragg, Chesnut, Nicholson, Sebastian, Mitchel, Hemp- 
hill, and Wigfall be, and they hereby are, each and 
all of them, expelled 
States. 


Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, opposed the resolu- 
tion, saying: “I can see no reason why we 
should depart from the determination of the 
Senate at the last session, in declaring the seats 
vacant, and adopt now the rule of expulsion. 
I know of no conspiracy on the part of the Sena- 
tors named in the resolution. I cannot say that 
it has not existed, but I know the general fact, 
that, claiming the right of secession for their 
States (though I differed from them in that) as 
a right under the Constitution, they have acted 
openly with their States. Their States haye 


chosen to leave this Union. Whether they have © 


the authority or not, is questioned. They con- 
sider it a legitimate exercise of reserved rights 
under the Constitution. I consider the act as 
revolutionary. There is the difference. Shall 
I exercise the power of expulsion against a Sen- 
ator on the ground of conspiracy, because he 
may be erroneous in point of law as to the 
effect of the action of his State? Am I to con- 
demn him individually for the action of his 
State?” 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, in reply declar- 
ed: “I dare say the Senator would be glad that 


these seats should be declared vacant, and that 


the question should be left in abeyance whether 
they have the right to go out; but I want to 
deny here, on the floor of the Senate, the right 


of any State to secede; and when a Senator 4 


accedes to that action of. his State, or the peo- 


ple of the State, I want to declare that he puts & 


himself in a hostile attitude to this Govern- 


ment, and deserves expulsion from the councils S 
of the nation. I hope that no such tame meas- _ 
ure as declaring these seats vacant will be — 


adopted by the Senate. I want the Senate to 
proclaim to the nation that we will not have 
these men in our councils, and that they shall 
go out. We let certain Senators withdraw at 
the last session—no, sir, we did not let them 


withdraw ; they withdrew themselves, and left — 


their seats vacant, and we declared them va- 
cant by that act of virtual resignation. But 
now, sir, this revolution has gone on; it has 
made rapid progress; they have taken up arms 
against the Government; they have not only 
seized your arms, but they have assaulted your 
fortifications ; their guns are now within sound 
of your capital; and shall we sit here in the 


in 


from the Senate of the United 


; ae and deliberate and doubt whether we 
_ghall turn out of this Senate the very men who 

are ready to explode those guns against your 
_eapital? No, Mr. President; let the judgment 
___ of the Senate be as summary, as decisive, and 
as signal, as their revolution has been rapid; 
and let them be ejected from the councils of the 


» nation.” 


Mr. Latham, of California, continued the de- 
“bate by saying: “I shall not vote for this res- 
olution as it stands. I will vote to strike the 
__mames of these gentlemen from the roll, and to 
_ declare their seats vacant. I will not vote to 
expel them, because I think, as to some Senators 
_ named, that that would be unjust and improper. 
Expulsion implies turpitude. It is a reflection 


it is a stain. Now I know myself that some 
Senators—two in particular—named in that 
resolution, did not indorse the right of seces- 
sion. They disapproved of it; they never sanc- 
tioned it; and they did not think they could 
mics <d a seat on this floor after their State had 

 . ed.” 


Mr. MacDougal, of California, on the contrary, 

__ wished to say that he did not vote for the ex- 

te ten of these members upon the ground that 

- their States have declared themselves out of the 

_ Union. The expulsion is for personal cause, 

_  Itis, that they have espoused the controversy 

- made against the Republic, evidenced by one 

_ ¢ireamstance—perhaps sufficient, independent 

4s what history has already reported of them— 

____ that they are not here. Now, there may be no 

E ° de in this act of theirs, or in their es- 

_ pousing the adversary cause. Treason was 

ee ways a gentlemanly crime, and in ancient 

= times a man who committed it was entitled to 
the axe instead of the halter. 

* - Theresolution was agreed to. Ayes, 32; noes, 


8 On the 18th of July Mr. Johnson, of Ten- 
__ Nessee, presented the credentials of W. T. Willey 
oo. Carlisle, elected Senators by the Leg- 
' islature of Western Virginia, acting as the Leg- 
__  islature of the entire State. 
__ Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, protested against 
administering the oath to them, saying: “I 
_ think these credentials ought to be referred to 
~ the Committee on the Judiciary. They involve 
very grave questions. You are undertaking to 
- recognize a government of the State of Virginia, 
~ which is not the regular State government, even 
_ though that State government may be in what 
_ you call a state of rebellion. You are bound to 
take notice of the fact that Mr. Letcher is Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and that his term of office, 
under the constitution and laws of Virginia, 
has not yet expired. If you say he is in rebel- 
lion, that does not authorize a portion of the 
‘people of Virginia to form a Legislature for the 
heed of electing Senators to take seats in 
this body. You have no authority to create a 
_hew State out of a part of an existing State. I 
think the questions are very grave.” 


= 


Aas, 
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4 upon the personal character of the individual ;- 


- Mr. Johnson replied: “I hope the motion of . 
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the Senator from Delaware will not prevail. 
These certificates from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia afford prima facie evidence that the 
election has taken place regularly, and that 
these gentlemen have been regularly certified 
here as the Senators from that Commonwealth. 
Is there any proof before this body, presented 
in any way, that the election has not taken 
place regularly, according to the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State of Virginia? 
The certificates themselves furnish prima facie 
evidence that these gentlemen are the Sena- 
tors elect from the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
The other great fact is equally clear, without 
regard to what the Senate did yesterday, that 
these vacancies did exist on the 9th of the 
month, when this election took place. That fact 
is known to this body; it is known to the coun- 
try. The late Senators from Virginia were not 
here. The vacancies did in fact exist when this 
election took place. 

“These are facts within the cognizance of 
this body. They are known to every member 
here. Here are the certificates of election of 
these gentlemen, and there is not a single sein- 
tilla of proof from any quarter that they are 
not the Senators, and have not been properly 
and regularly elected. There is no one else 
claiming the seats, no one making a contest for 
them. There is not a particle of evidence from 
any quarter that these gentlemen are not the 
Senators elect according to the forms of law 
aud the Constitution.” 

Mr. Bayard replied: “In my judgment, it is 
an utter abandonment of the whole form of 
your.Government ; it is, by the action of the 
Senate, recognizing insurrection in a State, for 
the purpose of overthrowing the government 
of the State, by a very small minority of its 
people.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, replied to Mr. 
Bayard by saying: “ He says that the recogni- 
tion of these gentlemen under the commission 
that they bear, will be recognizing insurrection 
in a State. I deny it, sir; I deny it utterly. I 
say that a greater perversion of terms never 
could be used. It is because we will not recog- 
nize insurrection in a State, that we admit these 
gentlemen. The part of the State to which 
the Senator alludes are themselves in a state of 
insurrection, and it becomes this Government 
to recognize the loyal and the true men that 
still cling to the Union and support the Consti- 
tution, and call upon this Government to main- 
tain its constitutional obligations and put down 
insurrection. Talk about precedents, sir! Why, 
the whole thing is new. These States have 
parted so far as they could, or the men under 
whose control they are, have parted from their 
constitutional obligations. There is no prece- 
dent, because the world never saw such a state 
of things. : 

“T hope that the Senate will not hesitate. 
Sir, this is no question of form, no question of 
ceremony; it is a question of life or death with 
this Republic, and with this Government. The 
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men that are in arms against you are in arms 
against your very existence. The idea of your 
national life a day after you yield to their posi- 
tion, is absurd and inconsistent. Sir, this Gov- 
ernment had borne and forborne until your for- 
bearance was construed into pusillanimity ; and 
during the last session of Congress the most in- 
sulting language that ever fell from human lips 
was uttered in reference to this very General 
Government.” 

Mr. Powell; of Kentucky, spoke in answer, 
expressing his views thus: ‘My friend from 
New Hampshire tells us that this is a contest 
between despotism and constitutional liberty. 
Sir, so far as I have witnessed the action of the 
Executive, and, I regret to say, some of the acts 
of this body, it does not seem to me that the 
Constitution is much regarded. This proceed- 
ing is, in my judgment, an overthrow of the 
Constitution and the forms of our Government. 
As I said the other day, we have but little left 
save the Constitution, and I invoke Senators to 
preserve that.” 

The debate was continued for some time, 
when a division was taken on the motion to 
refer, and it was lost. Ayes, 5; noes, 35. 

In the Senate the Army bill being under con- 
sideration on the 18th of July, Mr. Powell, of 
Kentucky, moved to amend it by adding the fol- 
lowing section : 

And be it further enacted, That no part of the army 
or navy of the United States shall be employed or used 
in subjecting or holding as a conquered + petty any 
sovereign State now or lately one of the United States, 
or in abolishing or interfering with African slavery in 
any of the States. 


Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, immediately took the 
floor saying: “I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, as a matter of course, because it is out of 
place, and ought not to be offered here, in my 
judgment; but I wish it distinctly understood 
that in voting against it, I do not assent to the 
proposition, or the imputation, that this is a 
war for the purpose of subjugating any State or 
freeing any slave. If I understand the purpose 
of this war, it is to maintain the national honor, 
to defend the national property, to uphold the 
national flag everywhere wherever by right it 
floats, whether it be in South Carolina, or Flor- 
ida, or Louisiana; but I say here, as I have said 
elsewhere, that there is no purpose in conduct- 
ing this war to subjugate a State, to free a slave, 
or to interfere with the social or domestic insti- 
tutions of any State or of any people. The pur- 
pose of the war, as I understand it, is to pre- 
serve this Union; to maintain the Constitution 
as it is in all its clauses, in all its guarantees, 
without change or limitation.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, replied: ‘I am 
pleased to hear the conservative sentiments 
uttered by the Senator from Ohio; but the 
Senator, I think, was unnecessarily surprised in 
his astonishment at the idea of any Senator sup- 
posing the result of this war would be probably 
the emancipation of the slaves, or the overthrow 
of State sovereignty. Does not the Senator from 
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Ohio know that more than one of those who 
have been heretofore considered the most con- 
servative Senators on the other side of this 
Chamber have declared that if the necessity 
existed, they were for emancipating the slaves 
in the southern States? It was so announced 
by the Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. Dixon.) 
It was affirmed by the Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. Bingham.) The Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pomeroy) introduced a bill into the Senate, 
which is now before the Judiciary Committee, 
and has been printed, for the purpose of abolish- 
ing slavery in all the seceded States. When we 
witness all this, should the Senator from Ohio 
be surprised that the representatives of the 
slaveholding States fear that it may be and is 
the purpose of those in power to use the Army 
for the purpose of abolishing the institution of 
slavery and overthrowing the States? Did not 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Baker) the other 
day declare that if it were necessary, he would 
vote to reduce the seceded States to provinces, 
and send Governors there from other States to 
govern them as Territories?’ When we hear all 
these declarations, I think the Senator should 


not be surprised at the fear which I have ex- 


pressed.” 

Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, next rose, saying: 
“ What I said was this: that if the war should 
be persisted in, and be long protracted on the 
part of the South, and in the course of its prog- 
ress it should turn out that either this Gov- 
ernment or slavery must be destroyed, then the 
people of the North—the conservative people 
of the North—would say, rather than let the 
Government perish, let slavery perish. That is 
what I said, and say it now, and shall continue 
at all times to say the same; not by any means 
as a threat, but as a warning and an admoni- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas, followed, saying: “ We 
would have stood by the compromises of the 
Constitution, and permitted slavery to exist in 
the States where it was planted; would not, 
by word or act, have disturbed it; but they 
have forced upon us this struggle, and I, for 
one, am willing that it shall be followed to its 
logical conclusion. 

“T do believe, Mr. President, that the insti- 
tution of slavery will not survive, in any State 
of this Union, the march of the Union armies, 
and I thank God that it isso. It is an institu- 
tion that has been the curse of the country ever 


since my recollection; these Halls have been — 


accursed with it; the people of the States 
where it exists have been accursed with it, and 
the people of the free Sates have been accursed 
with it.” 

Mr. Carlile, from Western Virginia, did not 
intend to vote for the resolution. But this was 
no war of subjugation. There was no power in 
this Government to carry on such a war; no 
constitutional, no physical power, to carry it 
on. This wasa war for the maintenance of the 
existence of the Constitution, and the Union 
under it; and it was a war in which the hearts 
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of the loyal people of the so-called seceded 
States are as much enlisted as are the hearts of 
the constituency which the honorable Senator 
_ from Connecticut represented. He did not un- 
~ derstand him to say that he desired that this 
- war should be prosecuted to the extermination 
_of the institution of slavery. He merely under- 
‘stood him to say that those who have inaugu- 
¥ this rebellion, who seem determined to 
push it to its extremities, may by their act, and 
by their act alone, effect the - destruction 
which the Abolitionists never could have ac- 
- complished. “I believe this a war constitu- 
_ tionally waged for the perpetuity of the Gov- 
BN hots ot posterity, anther Ropes of the 
_ the hopes o terity, and the hopes of the 
civilized world” ) 


Mr. Browning, of Illinois, explicitly said: 
_ “Mr. President, I am not to admit, 
as some gentlemen take pains to explain, that 
_ this is not a war of ra mine If it is not 
a war of subjugation, what is it? What 
baer swe ewtye foot see if bye is not er the 
7 identical purpose of subjugating the atro- 
sary 5 rebellion that now exists in the coun- 
Mr. Sherman: “My friend misunderstood 
= my I said distinctly that it was not 
_ the purpose of this war to subjugate a State, a 
_ political community ; but I will go as far as he 
_ or any other living man to uphold the Govern- 
ment against all rebellious citizens, whether 
' there be one or many of them in a State. If 
nine-tenths of the people of any State rebel 
inst the authority of this Government, the 
power of this Government should be 
___ brought to reduce those citizens to subjection; 
ae Browning: Twi . deal 
> eiMr..: ing: “TI will not stop to deal with 
eras: mre not whether you call it 
___ the subjugation of the people or the subjugation 
of the State. Where all the feoen Sh of a 
: where all the officers, who are the em- 
‘bodiment of the power of the State, who speak 
_ for the State, who represent the government 
of the State, where they are all disloyal and 
in treasonable confederation against 
Government, I, for one, am for subjugating 


_ @ power in the freemen of this continent to 
_ Maintain a constitutional Government.” 
Relative to the abolition or destruction of 
ery, he expressed these views: “ But, sir,. 
Tet us understand another thing. As I have 
already said, the power to terminate this war 
ow is not with us. The power is with us, but 
‘not to terminate it instantly. We will termi- 
Nate it, if it is not terminated, as it should be, 
by those who began it. But, sir, I say for one 
—I speak for myself and myself only, but I be- 
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lieve in so speaking I utter the sentiments 
which will burst from every free heart in all 
the northern States of the Confederacy—that 
if our brethren of the South do force upon us 
the distinct issue, shall this Government be 
overthrown, and it and all the hopes of civil 
liberty, all the hopes for the oppressed and 
down-trodden of all the despotisms of the earth 
go down in one dark, dreary night of hopeless- 
ness and despair—if they force upon us the is- 
sue, whether the Government shall go down to 
maintain the institutions of slavery, or whether 
slavery shall be obliterated to sustain the Con- 
stitution and the Government for which our 
fathers fought and bled, and the principles that 
were concentrated in their blood—I say, sir, 
when the issue comes, if they force it upon us, 
that one or the other is to be overthrown, then 
I am for the Government and against slavery, 

and my voice and my vote shall be for sweep- 
ing the last vestige of barbarism from the face 
of the continent. I trust that necessity may 
not be forced on us; but when it is forced upon 
us, let us meet it like men, and not shrink from 
the high, and holy, and sacred duties that are 
laid upon us, as the conservators not.only of 

Government, but as the conservators of the 
eternal principles of justice and freedom for the 
whole human family.” 

Mr. Carlile replied: “I desired to be under- 
stood as saying that the institution of slavery 
did not, of necessity, produce this rebellion; 
and, therefore, gentlemen had no right, in jus- 
tice, to level all their artillery against the rights 
of the people of one section of the Union, to the 
property which is tolerated and acknowledged 
by their laws. Because a conspiracy has been 
inaugurated to overthrow and destroy the Gov- 
ernment, are you to overthrow and destroy the 
rights of property in one-half of the States of 
this Union? Did gentlemen attempt to destroy 
commerce in 1832, because the tariff was made 
the pretext for the rebellion that was attempted 
to be inaugurated then? Does it follow that 
commerce is an evil, because resistance to 
tariffs, growing out of commerce, was made the 
pretext by South Carolina, in 1832, for an at- 
tempt to throw off her allegiance to this Gov- 
ernment and to disconnect her people from it ? 
As well should you have made a war upon com- 
merce then, as to attempt now to make war 
upon an institution existing in one-half of the 
States of this Union; and in the very breath 
that you speak when you advocate such a war, 
you say that you are waging it—for what? 
For the maintenance of the Constitution! And 
do you not violate the Constitution in any effort 
that you may make to destroy an institution 
known to the laws of the States of the Union? 
What right have you, sir, as a Senator upon 
this floor, to go into my State and to thrust 
yourself between me and my property, and to 
say that I shall not own it and dispose of it in 
accordance with the laws of my State? What 
would the Government be, that would be pre- 
served after conduct like that?” 
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Mr. Lane, of Kansas: ‘“‘I desire to ask the 
Senator a question. Should the armies of the 
Union march into the slave States, and the 
slaves themselves should get up an insurrection, 
as I believe will be the case, and flee to the 
armies of the Union, or march out by the roads 
that the Union armies march in, will the Sena- 
tor, under such circumstances, expect the peo- 
ple of the North, or the armies of the North, to 
become the servants of the traitors, and return 
those slaves to their traitorous masters? ” 

Mr. Carlile: “ The gentleman is putting a 
question to me entirely foreign to the subject; 
but I will answer him in the language of the 
proclamation of the gallant general, issued to 
the people of Virginia when his army entered 
upon our soil: ‘ We come not among you, Vir- 
ginians, to interfere with your rights of prop- 
erty; and should an insurrection be gotten up 
in your midst, the iron heel of this army will 
be yours to suppress it.’ Sir, that is the lan- 
guage of a man who loves his country, and who 
is disposed to obey its laws and be at the head 
of the army of deliverance—as I trust in God 
the armies of the Government of the Union will 
be everywhere—to deliver the people of the 
States that have been silenced and intimidated ; 
many of them driven from their homes; and 
those who are left behind terrified by the con- 
duct of disloyal men in. their midst. That 
should be the name—‘ the army of deliverance’ 
—that should be given to the forces of the 
United States everywhere, to protect us in our 
rights in the Union of every and any descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas: ‘ While I think that 
policy might be a correct one, so far as return- 
ing slaves to the Union men is concerned, I 
- should think it highly impolitic, and in a mili- 
tary sense highly improper, so far as the trai- 
tors are concerned.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, asked: ‘ What 
would be thought if you were to march an army 
against New York or against any of the north- 
ern States, and to despoil their people of their 
houses, their goods, their chattels, and their 
lands? Would not the whole world look upon 
it, and justly, too, as an overthrow of the con- 
stitutional liberties of those people? And yet 
you propose to do that in the name of the Con- 
stitution! Professedly executing the laws and 
maintaining the Constitution, you will destroy 
the Constitution, you will set the laws at defi- 
ance, and you will commit acts revolting to 
men and to God.” 

The question being taken on this amend- 
ment, it was rejected and the bill passed. 

On the bill to authorize the President to ac- 
cept the services of volunteers, to the number 
of five hundred thousand, being under consid- 
eration, Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, moved 
to amend by striking out “ five” and inserting 
“two.” He said: ‘ As I remarked early in the 
last session of Congress,my State having been the 
first to adopt the Constitution and to enter the 
Union, she would and will be the last to aban- 
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don it, so I repeat now, however trite it may 
be. We have not a handful of secessionists or 
disunionists in the State of Delaware. But, sir, 
we have a people, and, as I-believe, a majority 
of our people are honestly in favor of a peaceful 


settlement of this question, and they do believe Z . 


that if opportunity is allowed to the people of 


this country, that there is love of country 


enough, that there is patriotism enough, that 
there is intelligence enough in the people of 
this country, both North and South, to settle 
this question without the bloody scenes which 
have been portrayed here to-day by the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Baker) and others. Sir, if 
we are invited to enter upon such scenes, if 
there is to be a war of subjugation, if fire and 
sword are to sweep over this land, if there are 
to be hundreds and thousands and millions of 
fatherless children, and of widows, then I say 
that the sentiment of my State is against such 
a policy. 

“Mr. President, I do not profess to know as 
much in reference to the state of the country as 
many other gentlemen; but I do say, that I as 
firmly believe, as I believe that the sun shines in 
heaven, that if this Congress would adopt those 
propositions, maintain the integrity of the Union 
as it now exists, and turn the Richmond Goyern- 
ment, or the Montgomery Government, over 
to its own people, in less than four years that 
old glorious flag which has been so eloquently _ 
alluded to here to-day would float in peace over 
every acre of American soil.” : 


The amendment was then rejected and the 


bill passed. *Ayes, 34; noes, 4. 


On the 11th of July, the bill making addi- 
tional appropriations for the support of the army 
was taken up, and an animated debate ensued, 
which brought out the views of the House on 
the conduct of the war. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, regarded the 
increase of the army at this time as very neces- 
sary. It was not known how long the war 
might continue. The importance of having old 
disciplined troops as a nucleus for all new troops — 
to rally around was so obvious that it hardly — 
required any other argument. If thisarmy be | 
found too large after this rebellion is suppressed, _ 
it is very easy for Congress to repeal that law — 
and reduce the army to a peace standard. This 
is the war standard of the army. This is the 
standard which in the present time, haying a 
vast country to subdue, it is necessary to have. — 
*“ When peace is upon us, I shall, if I hap- — 
pen to be here, go as far as any others to — 


reduce the expenses by reducing the army to 


the peace standard. But I do not think fifty 


‘thousand men too large a standing army as @ 


war standard. Hence I hope this bill will pass 
as it has been reported.” 

Mr. McOlernand, of Illinois, said: “ All who 
are in favor of a vigorous and successful prose- 
cution of this war until rebellion and treason 
shall be crushed out; all who are in favor of 
this—and I am one of them; all such persons— _ 


and they are overwhelmingly in the majority 
sare in favor of an increase of the military 
_ force, in such form and proportions as wil! in- 
__ gure this most important and desirable result. 
“But, sir, what of this clamor about the 
ierease of the regular army, and a standing 
army? Has it been too large? Will the pro- 
posed addition make it too large? I assert, sir, 
that it has been too small for ten or fifteen 
—ever since the close of the Mexican 
ar; and I think that must be the judgment 
all intelligent men who have carefully re- 
flected upon the subject. Had our standing 
army, after the close of that war, been raised 
to the standard required by the new order of 
: things, many Indian forays might have been 
averted, and much human blood saved from 
being shed upon the borders of Texas, and our 
. a ndent Territories, by the savage tomahawk 
t 
: 
f 


and butcher knife. 

_ - “ Again, sir, what was the state of the case 
at the time this unholy rebellion broke out? 
The regular army had been dispersed all over 

the country in small bodies. If the purpose 

had been to place them out of the way, so as 
to enable premeditated rebellion to make head 

‘against the Government, it could not have been 

“more effectually accomplished. And even had 

_ they been concentrated, so limited as their num- 

's were, could they have arrested the prog- 

s and development of a conspiracy which in- 

luded the rulers of several States? 

_ “@irenmsances have changed. We are no 

_ longer an infant and small nation. We have 

to be a great empire—a Republic of thirty- 

States, and some thirty or more million 

e; and an Army of fourteen or fifteen 

and men is not a sufficient military police 

eserve order every where within our extend- 
dominions, and to restrain Indian hostilities 
ng our extended and exposed borders. It ap- 
ars to me that every gentleman must see this,” 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky replied, that he had 

not like the honorable gentleman from 
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deracy of sovereign and co-equal States. 
had thought that this was a government 
ting for its support upon the affections and 

the consent of the governed; that it did not 
sg a standing army to keep the people in 
Y ; that it did not require even fourteen or 
__ fifteen thousand men as a police to keep the 
_ people of this country in order. 

Mr. McClernand desired to ask the member 
_ from Kentucky one question: “ Will he vote for 
_ a yolunteer force to put down this rebellion?” 
© Mr. Burnett in reply said : “Not for one man. 

_ Tam not willing to vote for them for I do not 
_ believe you can hold this Government together 
atthe point of the bayonet, or at the cannon’s 
‘Mouth, any more than you can hold the light- 
-nings of heaven, or gather the winds in the hol- 
low of your hands. 
~ “No, sir; I say to the gentleman now, and I 
Say it in the fulness of my heart, that five hun- 
‘dred thousand men and $500,000,000, if raised 
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is, that this was not a great empire, but a 
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by this House for the subjugation of a portion 
of this country, will not accomplish that pur- 
pose. They may desolate the country; they 
may lay waste cities and towns; but when they 
meet here again on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, they will find their $500,000,000 
gone; they will find their five hundred thou- 
sand soldiers still in the field; but no nearer a 
than now. 

‘““This much, sir, I desire to say, and these 
are the reasons why I will not vote for men or 
money. I have, from the commencement, been 
for a peaceful solution of this struggle, and I am 
for it now. I have been published to the coun- 
try as a secessionist ; but, sir, in the last speech 
which I had the honor to make upon this floor, 
I announced my opinion that there was no 
warrant in the Constitution for the doctrine of 
secession. 

“* Sir, I do not believe in it, as a constitution- 
al doctrine; I believe it is the theory of our 
Government that it rests for its support upon 
the affections and the consent of the governed. - 
I do regard, as one of the citizens of this coun- 
try, and one of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, that the resort to armies and navies and 
the horrors.of war will sound the death-knell 
of the Republic; and for that reason I enter my 
solemn protest against this whole measure.” 

Mr. McClernand, in answer, continued: “It 
is important that I should notice what has fallen 
from the gentleman from Kentucky. He very 
candidly informs the House, and, through the 
House, the country, that not one dollar will he 
vote to put down, either by regular or volun- 
teer force, this rebellion against the country. 
Sir, when he took his seat upon this floor, he 
took upon himself a solemn obligation, sanc- 
tioned by an oath in the sight of the country 
and before God, that he would support the 
Constitution. Can he doso by folding his arms 
while the batteries of rebellion are levelled 
at the capital? Is that the way he proposes 
to discharge his obligation? I leave it for all 
impartial men to decide whether it is the proper 
way. 

“The gentleman assumes—he must assume 
as the basis of his assertion—that all of the se- 
ceded States are disloyal. I respectfully deny 
the correctness of the assumption. On the con- 
trary, I assert, and with entire confidence, that 
just as the Federal flag advances towards the 

eart of this rebellion, thousands and tens of 
thousands of loyal men in the seceded States 
will be found rallying around it, ready to up- 
hold it. I also deny, sir, that this is a war of 
conquest. Far from it. It is a war to put 
down rebels and rebellion, and to guarantee se- 
curity of person and property to the Union men 
of those States; it is a war waged in behalf of 
the’Constitution and laws. This is its purpose 
and mission; and it will fulfil it, with the bless- 
ing of God. Nor is there one of those States 
in which there are not ample numbers of Union 
men to maintain a State government after the 
rebellion shall have been put down.” 
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Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, followed :— 
“Tf it be asserted with any degree of authority 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, that five hun- 
dred thousand men will not be able to subdue 
the rebellion in the southern disloyal States, 
then I am for employing twice five hundred 
thousand men, and the eighteen States of the 
North are in favor of doing the same thing. We 
intend that the Constitution and the Union 
shall be maintained; and we intend that rebel- 
lion, come in what shape it may, and backed by 
what numbers it may be, shall not be enabled 
to destroy either the one or the other. I trust 
in God that the gentleman from Kentucky does 
not speak even the sentiment of his own sec- 
tion, much less the sentiment of his State; but, 
whether he does or does not, permit me to say 
to him here, very frankly, that it matters not 
to those who are engaged in this work of pres- 
ervation whether he does or not; for, no mat- 
ter what their opinion may be, this Govern- 
ment will be preserved, and the gallows will 
eventually perform its office.” 

Mr. Burnett, in answer, said: “I tell gen- 
tlemen now, carry out the picture painted in 
full; carry on this war; drench this country in 
blood; have your armed five hundred thousand 
men in the field; desolate the fair fields of both 
sections of the country; let the streams run 
with blood; let all that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can desire be accomplished; and 
then tell me, will you, what your country is 
worth when the jinale comes? Tell me, will 
you, what will your Government be worth 
when you have accomplished all that you ask 
shall be done? Sir, when the pen of the his- 
torian shall come to write the history of the 
times in which we live, I tell gentlemen upon 
this floor now, there will be a fearful account- 
ability for some of us to render. Sir, when the 
gentleman tells me that this war must be prose- 
cuted, I say, go on; you have the power; I 
prefer peace to war, but I am powerless here, 
Let me remind him that when my venerable 
colleague (Mr. Crittenden) and other southern 
men in this House, and at the other end of the 
Capitol, were begging you, at the last session 
of Congress, on bended knees, and with tears 
in our eyes, to give us something to restore 
peace and fraternity to our common country, 
and to stay this revolution, all those appeals 
and entreaties were not only resisted, but treat- 
ed with silent contempt and indignant scorn; 
and all propositions looking to that end were 
voted down; and now, by the act of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, without authority of 
law, and in violation of the Constitution, war 
has been inaugurated; and here, as one of the 
people’s representatives, I boldly enter my sol- 
emn protest against it.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, said it was not a 
question whether this war, or this suppression 
of rebellion, shall be carried on till the Stars 
and Stripes float in every place where they 
have a right to float. 

“The question is, who is to doit? The ques- 
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tion is, shall it be done by the increase of the 
regular army, or whether you will take these 
patriotic volunteers, who have flocked here in 
thousands and thousands, and let the citizen 
soldier accomplish this, his appropriate work ? 
That is the question, and I will not allow the 
issue to be changed. Take your men, in God’s 
name. You can have half a million or a million 
of them; you can have four or five hundred 
million dollars. The people are pressing the bit 
like a restive horse to put down this rebellion. 
Iam willing to carry on this war until, if it is 
necessary, some future historian shall write of 
us as Tacitus wrote of the Romans: Solitudinem 
Jaciant et pacem appellant. Aye, sir, if there 
is no other way to quell this rebellion, we will 
make a solitude, and call it peace. And I tell 
the gentleman from Kentucky that he need 
not make any appeals to us about peace; he 
need not talk to us about the shedding of blood 
and the burning of houses, and villages, and 
cities. ‘There is no peace to the wicked, saith 
my God;’ there is no peace to these rebels and 
traitors, who have raised their hands against 
the Government. We will carry on this war; 
the people will carry it on; the citizen soldier 
will fight this battle. He is impatient to do it 
now; but we do not want—certainly not now 
—to increase the regular army.” 

Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, desired to vote for 
all measures asked for to enable the Govern- 
ment to maintain its honor and dignity, which 
might be sanctioned by the Constitution, and by 
any reasonable view of the necessity of the case. 
He would heartily, zealously, gladly support 
any honest effort to maintain the Union, and 
reinvigorate the ties which bind these States 
together. But he was not willing to vote for 
more men or more money than the Administra- 
tion asks; more than it can fairly use; more 
than General Scott, who advised and controlled 


the Administration, tells us he thinks neces-- 


sary. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, was of the opinion 
that if more men should be needed after Con- 
gress had adjourned, it was proper to put it in 
the power of the President to call for them. 

Mr. Diven, of New York, would give the 
President a million if half a million of men were 
not sufficient to put down this rebellion. 

Mr. Hickman again alluded to the question 
of subjugation of the South, and said: “I en- 
tertain the opinion now, and I have long enter- 
tained it, that one hundred thousand men will 
be entirely sufficient to accomplish the restora- 
tion of the Constitution in the seceded States; 
but the smaller the number of men employed, 


the greater will be the length of time necessary — 


to accomplish the object in view. I do not see, 
myself, that increasing the number of men will 
necessarily increase the hazard of subjugatin 

the South. I do not myself know whether it 
is contemplated to subjugate the South. Ido 
know, however, that it is fully contemplated to 
force the South into submission. There can be 
no loyalty without submission; and these men 
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are to be taught by a strong hand that they are 
to pay the same regard to the Constitution and 
laws as commoner people are forced to render 
to them. These men believe that they have a 
right to declare themselves out of the pale of 
legitimate Government whenever it shall suit 
their interests to do so, or whenever it shall be 
in accordance with the lead of their passions 
q so, We, the people of the North, of the 
States, and all who act with the North, 
1 to educate these men in a different doc- 
ine; and if we shall eventually be forced to 
bring them into subjection—abject subjection 
tothe Constitution of the United States—it will 
be their fault, and not ours. 
Now, sir, an army will be needed upon the 
- southern coast. Every foot of the southern 
coast will have to be threatened; and perhaps 
every foot of the southern coast will eventually 
have to be invaded. An army will have to be 
started upon the nearest southern frontier here, 
and it will have to be marched until it shall 
meet the army threatening the coast ; and per- 
haps it will be necessary—it is well for gentle- 
from the seg wie States to somelelyn 
rhether it may not be necessary—to leave the 
aed of the chariot wheels of war so deep on 
the southern soil that a century may not oblit- 
erate it. I am not willing to stint the Govern- 
ment either in men or money. I am deter- 
mined, so far as my influence, and my voice, 
_ and my vote, will go, to make this war an 
effectual one—a terror to evil-doers for all time 
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on shall be reéstablished, they shall have a 
manence which shall satisfy all true lovers 


__- Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, said that the mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania did not conceal his pur- 

; he tells the country that it is the purpose 

eighteen northern States to reduce the 

southern States to abject submission. 
wr. Hickman replied: “I believe my re- 

_ mark was—at least I intended that it should be 

_ —this: that our intentions are to bring the dis- 

_ loyal to submission or acquiescence. I under- 

_ stand that to mean submission to the binding 

gation of the laws. That is what I mean. 

ether it shall be necessary to go further 
_than that, is for the gentlemen who occupy the 

_ position of rebellion to determine.” 

___ Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, offered’ the fol- 

__ lowing proviso: 

_ _ Provided, further, That before the President shall 
__ have the right to call out any more volunteers'than are 
Ag appoint seven commis- 

; as may at any time be submitted foe the Ext 

u < Confederate States, or of any 
e of them, looking to a suspension of hostilities and. 

the return of said States, or any one of them, to.the 

r and to obedience to the Federal Constitution 

and autho: , 


i authority. 

On a division, there were only twenty-one 
Votes in its favor: 
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to come; so that, when the Constitution and- 
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In the Senate, on the 26th of July, Mr. John- 
son, of Tennessee, offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That the present deplorable civil war has 
been forced upon the country by the disunionists of 
the Southern States now in revolt against the consti- 
tutional Government and in arms around the capital ; 
that in this national emergency Congress, banishing 
all a. of mere passion or resentment, will recollect 
only its duty to the whole country; that this war is 
not prosecuted upon our part in any spirit of oppres- 
sion, nor for any p of conquest or subjugation, 
nor for the purpose of overthrowing or interfering with 
the rights or established institutions of those States, 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution and all laws made in pursuance thereof, and 
to A pee aly the Union, with the dignity, equality, 
and rights of the several States unimpaired; that as 
ee as these objects are accomplished the war ought 

cease. , 


Mr. Polk, of Missouri, proposed to amend it 
so as to read: : 


That the present deplorable civil war has been forced 
upon the country by the disunionists of the Southern 
and the Northern States; that in this national emer- 
gency, &c., &c. 

This was voted down by ayes, 4; noes, 33. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, thus expressed his 
views of the object of the war: “I trust this 
war is prosecuted for the purpose of subjugating 
all rebels and traitors who are in arms against 
the Government. What do you mean by ‘ sub- 
jugation?’ I know that persons in the south- 
ern States have sought to make this a contro- 
versy between States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and have talked about coercing States 
and subjugating States; but, sir, it has never 
been proposed, so far as I know, on the part of 
the Union people of the United States, to subju- 
gate States or coerce States. It is proposed, 
however, to subjugate citizens who are standing 
out in defiance of the laws of the Union, and to 
coerce them into obedience to the laws of the 
Union. I dislike that word in this connection. 
In its broadest sense F am opposed to it. If it 
means the war is not for the purpose of the sub- 
jugation of traitors and rebels into obedience to 
the laws, then I am opposed to it. I trust the 
war is prosecuted for that very purpose.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, explained the 
resolution in these words: “The resolution 
simply states that we are not waging a war for 
the subjugation of States. If the Constitution 
is maintained and the laws carried out, the 
States take their places and all rebel citizens 
must submit. That is the whole of it.” 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, declared that he 
was for subjugation, in the sense in which that 
word was ordinarily received. He did not 
mean its classic meaning. He knew its literal, 
classic meaning was to pass under the yoke, 
sub juga. He proposed to pass nobody under 
the yoke; but in the ordinary and popular ac- 
ceptation of that term he used it, that is, that 
all the people of the United States shall submit 
to the laws and Constitution of the United 


States everywhere. 


Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, said: “I do not 


. 
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want to carry on this war for the purpose of 
subjugating the people of any State, in any 
shape or form; and it is a false idea gotten up 
by bad men for bad purposes that it ever has 
been the purpose of any portion of the people 
of this country. I am willing, therefore, to 
meet them face to face, and say I never had 
that purpose, and have it not now. But we 
say, notwithstanding we have not that purpose, 
and distinctly avow it, we have a purpose, and 
that is to defend the Oonstitution and the laws 
of the country, and to put down this revolt at 
whatever hazard; and it is for them to say 
whether it is necessary for us in the course of 
accomplishing a legitimate and proper object to 
subjugate them in order to do it. I hope not; 
and if it is necessary and we could do it, I 
should want to keep them subjugated no longer 
than was necessary to secure that purpose. 
That far it must go, and no further. To that it 
must go at all events and hazards. As to the 
word, sir, I would as soon take that as any 
other. It expresses the idea clearly, and I am 
satisfied with it.” 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, regarded the res- 
olution as an act not altogether legislative in its 
character, but as a declaration of the purpose 
of the Government. It was a deed in that 
sense, which is to have its effect upon the 
American people, and he desired that it should 
be passed in the language in which it had been 
presented. 

Mr. Willey, of Western Virginia, stated the 
views of the people of the Old Dominion on the 
war. He said: ‘There is a fear among many, 
there is a prejudice wide extended in the public 
sentiment of Virginia, that the design of this 
war is subjugation; that the design of this war 
is to reduce the Old Dominion into a prov- 
ince; that the design of this war, literally, in 
the language of the honorable Senator from 
Vermont, is to pass our people under the yoke. 

“« Sir, I do not understand such to be the pur- 
pose of this war. The Legislature of the State 
which I represent does not understand such to 
be the purpose of this war. My constituency 
are for the preservation of the Union, the vin- 
dication of the Constitution, and the execution 
of the laws. We believe that in the success of 
this war, in carrying out these ‘legitimate pur- 
poses, is involved the great question of consti- 
tutional liberty itself now and forever among 
our people, and among all people; and I here, 
from the Old Dominion, as an humble member 
on this floor, am instructed by my Legislature, 
and am prepared to vote for every necessary 
measure, and for every necessary man, without 
stint, let, or hinderance, to carry on the war 
until all resistance to lawful authority is put 
down; until the Constitution is vindicated, and 
restored to all its legitimate supremacy ; and un- 
til the Union is reéstablished on a basis never 
to be overthrown. 

* Bat, sir, candor constrains me to say, that 
if any different purpose shall be avowed, if it 
shall ever be intimated or declared that this is 
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to be a war upon the domestic institutions of 
the South, and upon the rights of private prop- 
erty, every loyal arm on the soil of the Old Do- 
minion will be instantly paralyzed. Sir, pass 
this resolution in the language in which it is 
printed, and you give muscle and vigor to every 
loyal arm in the Old Dominion, and you will 
multiply the friends of the Union by thousands 
whenever our people are disimbued of the prej- 
udices that exist in their minds,” - 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, stated that he 
had repeatedly, as long as he had been in 
Congress, and before that, avowed his senti- 
ment to be that the Government had no more 


‘right, no more legal or constitutional authority 


to interfere with slavery in the States than they 
had to interfere with the condition of the serfs 
in Russia, or with the rights and wrongs of the 
laboring classes in England. “I said that when 
I acted—I was going to say with the party out 
of power ; but when I acted out of power, with- 
out a party—when I acted as the soldier did, 
fighting on his own hook. That has always 
been my sentiment, I have always proclaimed 
it, whenever I had occasion to speak upon it; 
and, acting with the party that is in power to- 
day, I am willing to stand by the profession 
that I made when I was out of power. I be- 
lieve that the General Government have no 
power upon this subject at all, and that they 
cannot have under the Constitution,” f 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, thus expressed 
his views: “I indicated by my vote a few 
minutes ago that my opinion is that this deplor- 
able civil war has been forced on the country 
by the disunionists of the Southern and North- 
ern States. I wanted to go no further, but 
merely to express that idea. I am not prepared 
to admit that it was brought on exclusively by 
the Southern States, because it will be very 


well recollected by gentlemen here that there _ 


were propositions of peace offered at the last 
session of Congress, in the very closing days of 


that session, which, if they had been accepted — 


at that time by the majority party in the Sen- 


ate, would have avoided the war which is upon _ 


us to-day. 


“Tt was the refusal in part of the majority | 
party to accept of measures of conciliation and © 


peace before Congress adjourned last spring. It 
is also perfectly true that if the members of the 
Southern States who vacated these seats long 
before Congress adjourned, had remained here, 
there would not have been war. I believe that 
if the majority party had pursued a different 
course before Congress adjourned than the one 
that they elected in rejecting every overture 
and every proposition for peace, we should 
have been to-day without the sad calamity that 
has befallen us.” 

Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, could not 
vote for the resolution, because he did not 
agree with the statement of facts contained in 
it. He said: “I do not intend to go into the 


antecedents of this unhappy difficulty. My own — 


opinion is, that there have been errors upon 
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= both sdes; my own opinion i, that thes sec 
Pag poder) niffoulties might have been set- 
. last. winter ; my opinion is, that the _~ 

F = condition of affairs is due, principally, to 
: absolute refusal of the majority in_ this 
- ber to agree to any proposition of adjust- 
t, as I have taken occasion to state, and 
led to show heretofore; and I think to that 
bY and obstinate refusal, more than to 
any other cause, is due the present condition of 
JSS are sir, that this war maqority of ac- 


jugati 
a errr siti those States which have 
from the Federal Union, lay down 
thei surrender at discretion, the ma- 
will hear to no terms of set- 
ent, ar that those who may attempt to 
“mediate will speak to the winds. I believe, 
therefore, that the war, in the sense and spirit 
entertained by these gentlemen, is a war of 
~ subjugation. The eminent Senator from Ohio, 
_ Qf. Sherman,) not less conservative than a 
; majority of the organization with which he is 
: went so far, in the warmth of his 
Eaedings, the other day, as to declare that, un- 
less the people of certain States in the South 
obedience, he would depopulate 
_them and people them over again. That I call 
> iio valk a war of subjugation, but a war of ex- 


ir arms and 
in Co: 


cal “On the day before yesterday, I think, sir, 
an amendment offered by the Senator from Ti- 
ois (Mr. Trumbull) to one of the general bills 

» before the Senate, received the vote of an over- 
whelming majority of this body, which declares 
that any person held to service or labor, who 
» should be employed to aid the rebellion in any 
- form, should be discharged from service and la- 
bor. These were the general vague terms of 
hat proposition. I think I have the very 


cow nd 
= neni consider that amendment passed by a 
of the Senate, so far as the vote of this 
ate can go, a general act of emancipation. 
T should like to know if those held to service or 
labor ho are employed as agricultural laborers 
South in raising cotton, in raising corn 
4 ears other products which are used by the mass 
of the population, cannot readily be considered 
by a rampant and fanatic spirit as being em- 
ployed in aiding the rebellion. Certainly as 
readily as every means of subsistence can be 
cut off from that whole country by the act of 
the Executive, approved by the legislative de- 
partment of the Government.” 

_. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, followed, saying :— 
“The Senator from Kentucky and the disunion- 
ists of the Southern States have no right to 
come to me and say, ‘you have involved your 
‘country in civil war because you would not do 
“as we wanted you to do.’ Because we would 
‘not change the Constitution, because we would 
‘not ingraft new provisions in it that were un- 
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known to it; especially because we will not 

disregard the popular voice at the last election, 

we are charged with involving our country in 

civil war. It is idle to answer this kind of ar- 
ent. 

“ Mr. President, the disunionists of the South- 
ern States are traitors to their country; they 
must, and I repeat they will, be subdued. This 
war is prosecuted for the purpose of subduing 
those men, and compelling them to obey the 
laws, just as you, sir, and I, are bound to do; 
to make them just as loyal subjects as you and 
I now are. Because this purpose is announced 
and declared by the resolution introduced by 
the honorable Senator from Tennessee, we are 
to have elamor abont subjugation. I am a sub- 
ject; you are a subject ; there is not a Senator 
within the sound of my voice who is not a sub- 
ject. The Lieutenant-General is a subject, 
the President of the United States is a subject, 
just precisely in the same sense that we intend 
‘to make all these people in the Southern States 
subjects to the Constitution. All this clap-trap 
about subjugation, it seems to me, ought to be 
dismissed from the Senate. These men must 
be subjugated to obedience to the Constitution ; 
and when that is accomplished, then this reso- 
lution declares our purpose to be to give them 
all the rights conferred upon them by the Con- 
stitution, and that the very moment the object 
is accomplished the war shall cease. 

“Tn regard to the proposition offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Trumbull,) I 
have but this to say: if a slave is used by his 
master in the actual prosecution of this war, 
that slave ought to be freed ; the master ought 
to forfeit all right to him. Does the Senator 
deny this? If a slave is used by his master to 
accomplish the work of treason—I mean ac- 
tively, according to the language of that bill— 
ought that master still to own the labor of that 
slave? Certainly not; and yet it seems to me, 
in declaring this principle, we do not interfere 
at all in the slightest degree with the relations 
of master and slave, except where the master 
uses that slave as an instrument to erect barri- 
cades—to accomplish treason. As a matter of 
course, then, he ought to lose his right to the 
slave—all claim, ownership, or control over 
him. There is no objection to this doctrine.” 

The debate was continued by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, to whom Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, 
replied: “The Senator charges upon the ma- 
jority, or those representing the majority upon 
this floor, the responsibility of involving the 
country in civil war. He charges that last 
winter, if the majority had yielded to the de- 
mands of the minority, the country would now 
be at peace. Sir, what were those demands 
made by the minority ? Not to support the 
Constitution; not to stand by the Constitution 
as it is; but tomake anew Constitution, and a 

new Constitution by the provisions of which 
the institution of slavery should be carried into 
all the territories we now have south of 36° 
80’, and all the territories we can ever acquire, 
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even to Cape Horn. Sir, not only did they 
make the demand of a new Constitution, but 
they demanded it with arms in their hands, 
Do you suppose, when a demand like this was 
made, with arms in the hands of a minority, 
threatening to overturn the Government, that 
such a demand would be acquiesced in by the 
representatives of a majority of the American 
people ? 

“ Does that honorable Senator, when defeated 
in the election, suppose that the majority, un- 
der the Constitution, would yield to the minor- 
ity, who were already in arms to prevent the 
inauguration of their candidate? That because 
the majority refused to submit to this humili- 
ating demand of a minority, asa condition pre- 
cedent, the majority are responsible for this 
war? Behold those gentle advocates of peace 
seizing our forts, firing upon our flag, at the 
mouths of their cannon demanding a new Con- 
stitution, or that the old one should be over- 
thrown! Worse than all, Mr. President, when 
the question was put to the representatives of 
this minority in the peace congress, ‘If we 
yield to your demand, if we now agree that 
the Constitution shall be changed so that the 
institution of slavery, by virtue of the Consti- 
tution, shall be carried into all the territories 
we now have south of 36° 30’, and all we may 
ever acquire in Mexico, Central and Southern 
America, will you then give up your doctrine 
of secession and stand by the Union?’ the an- 
swer was, ‘ Not at all.’ ‘Sir, we could have no 
Union worth having on any térms whatever.” 

On a division, the resolution was adopted. 
Ayes, 30; noes, 5. 


On the 15th of July, Mr. Wood, of New 
York, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Congress recommend the Goy- 
ernors of the several States to convene their Legis- 
latures for the purpose of calling an election to select 
two delegates from each congressional district, to meet 
in general convention at Louisville, in Kentucky, on 
the first Monday in September next; the purpose of 


. the said convention to be to devise measures for the 


restoration of peace to our country. 


This was laid on the table. Ayes, 92; noes, 
51. 

On the same day, Mr. Allen, of Ohio, offered 
the following resolutions: 

eesolved, That whenever the States now in rebellion 
against the General Government shall cease their re- 
bellion and become loyal to the Union, it is the duty 
of the Government to suspend the further prosecution 
of the present war. 

Sesolved, That it is no part of the object of the pres- 
ent war against the rebellious States to interfere with 
the institution of slavery therein. 


' These were ruled out of order, as in conflict 
with the resolution prescribing the business of 
the extra session. 

On the same day, Mr. McClernand offered 
the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, a portion of the people of the United States, 
in violation of their constitutional obligations, have 
taken up arms against the national Government, and 
are now striving, by aggressive and iniquitous war, to 
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overthrow it, and break up the Union of these States: 


Therefore, 


Resolved, That this House hereby pledges itself to 


vote for any amount of money and any number of men 
which may be necessary to insure a speedy and effect- 
ual suppression of such rebellion, and the permanent 
restoration of the Federal authority everywhere within 
the limits and jurisdiction of the United States. 


This was adopted. Ayes, 121; noes, 5. 


On the 22d of July, Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 


tucky, offered in the House the following reso- 
lution : 


Resolved 
gress of the 
civil war has been forced upon the country by the dis- 
unionists of the Southern States, now in arms against 
the constitutional Government, and in arms around 


the House of entatives of the Con- 


the capital; that in this national emergency, Congress, 


ep all feelings of mere passion or resentment, 
will recollect only its duty to the whole country ; that 
this war is not waged on their part in any spirit of op- 
pression, or for an ylows of conquest or subju- 

ation, or purpose of overthrowing or pepe: Bikey 
the rights or established institutions of those States, 
but to defend and maintain the supp of the Con- 
stitution, and to preserve the Union with all the dig- 
nity, equality, and rights of the several States unim- 
paired ; and that as soon as these objects are accom- 
plished the war ought to cease. 


The resolution was decided to be divisible, 


and the first part of it, to wit: é 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Con- — 
id State thet the ts Ds Heer 


gress of the 
civil war has been foreed upon the country by the dis- 
unionists of the Southern States now in revolt against 
the constitutional Government, and in arms around 
the capital— 

was adopted. Yeas, 121; nays, 2. 

The remainder of the resolution was then 
adopted. Yeas, 117; nays, 2. 

In the House, on the 24th of July, a bill was 
reported to appropriate $100,000 in payment 
of the police force organized by the United 
States in the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, in opposing the 
bill, said: “I tell you, gentlemen, that you may 
carry on these acts, for there is no one here 
with power enough to prevent them; but you 
will be held responsible for all that has been 
done here. You are writing, by indorsing and 
ratifying the illegal acts of this Administration, 
one of the saddest, blackest pages in the ‘history 
of this country.” 


Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, in reply, took 


occasion to make some statements, which, 
although not applicable to the subject under 
debate, yet belong to the facts of history. He 
said: “I have desired, during this entire ses- 
sion of Congress, to say a word or two to my 
friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Burnett.*] More 
than any other man in this house he is respon- 
sible this day for the condition in which the 
country now finds itself. When he aided, by 
his counsel, advice, and codperation, the di- 
vision cf the Democratic party at Charleston 


* Mr. Burnett returned to Kentucky at the close of this 
session of Congress, and subsequently became, during the 
year, a member of the Confederate Congress from Kentucky, 
and took s seat in that body at Richmond. 


nited States, That the present deplorable. 
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and Baltimore, he brought the existing sad ca- 
__ lamity upon the Union. Sir, I have no regard 
_ for your position. You have stood with the 
Republicans, and have aided them in elevating 
_ Mr, Lincoln to the Presidency, by dividing the 
_ Democratic party; and now, sir, you make 
that the pretext for breaking up this Govern- 
ment. I stand here and declare that fact in the 
3 he the nation. It is true, sir. I under- 
; it as well as any man in this house or in 
- this country.” 
_ Mr. Burnett: “Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question?” 
Mr. Richardson : “ Certainly, sir.” 
_ Mr. Burnett: “Then, when the gentleman 
- states that at Charleston—and I do not mean 
to go into a discussion of the matter—I was 
; n in plotting to break up the Democratic 
, he states that of which he knows noth- 
Ing sir, I had no agency or hand in it ; and, 
if he will permit me to say one more word, I 
will tell him that, when State delegations went 
out of the Charleston convention, I was the 
only man, I believe, from any of the slave 
a who went into the hall and made a 
appealing to them to come back.” 
Richardson: “I am not mistaken, Mr. 
TI found the 


a 


Speaker, in the position I assume. 
4 eman there in association and codperation 
those who created distraction in that con- 
on, and who did all that was done to de- 
_ stroy it. I stand here and say that; and for 
hat I say I am responsible. 
_- “Mr. Speaker, I have spoken of this con- 
| spiracy to break up the Democratic party and 
_ the country, and I have said that the gentleman 
__ from Kentucky was in it. I know the fact, and 
‘IT will not permit him to shrink from it.” 
_ Mr. Burnett: “Let me tell the gentleman 
from Illinois, once for all—” 
Mr. Richardson: “I know you were in it, 
that is enough.” 
The er: “Does the gentleman yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky?” 


e and its object. What do we see? 
Without the aid and codperation of the men of 

_ the North, that party was powerless: The men 
~ from the Northern States, who aided and en- 
_ couraged this organization which is in rebellion, 
are at the head to-day of our army. Butler of 
‘Massachusetts, Dix of New York, ae Sago 
of Pennsylvania, and Cadwalader—ail of them 

_in this movement to break down and disorgan- 
ize the Democratic party and the country. Why 
is it? This Douglas party furnished you one- 
half of 7a entire army. Where is your gen- 
eral—where is your man in command to-day 
who belongs to that party? Why is this? 
Have “ke cece i FR big, mses with this 
inridge party re you sympathizing 

With them, and lending your aid t6 thie men 
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who lead our armies into misfortune and dis- 
grace? I ask you to look. 
_ “I stand here to-day for the purpose of say- 
ing one word more. I have spoken with some 
feeling. I have spoken with feeling because I 
feel, and feel deeply. You have at the head 
of your army a man who carried your flag 
through the war of 1812, and through the war 
with Mexico, with a strategy unequalled. You 
have sought to disgrace him, and you have 
sought to impair the public confidence in him. 
He fought this battle over here,* which was 
disastrous to our army, against his judgment. 
Who caused it? ‘You have forced it upon him. 
I tell you that, unless you rally around him, this 
great fighting army at the North, which is Dem- 
ocratic, will not support you. I have no sym- 
pathy with General Scott's political opinions— 
not aparticle. When he was a candidate for the 
Presidency, I fought against and resisted his 
election with all my power. I would vote 
against him for the Presidency to-morrow ; but 
I tell you that, when you look over the list of 
all the military men of the earth, he is the 
greatest of them all. He fought the battle of 
Sunday last against his plan. The strategy of 
General Scott was the finest ever seen. If he 
had not been forced to precipitate our army, he 
would have won a victory without fighting a 
battle. Again I say, you have forced this battle 
upon General Scott, and it has been lost because 
you have forced it upon him; and I declare be- 
fore God to-day,.as my solemn conviction, that 
if this thing is to be permitted to continue, you 
destroy this Government forever. I stand here 
in my place and make the declaration that, if 
General Scott cannot conduct this war, we have 
nobody that can. If he cannot, by strategy, 
skill, and courage, save this Government, it is 
impossible to save it. On this matter I have 
said all I desire to say.” 
~ Mr. Blair, of Missouri, followed: “ The gen- 
tleman alleges that General Scott was driven 
into this battle the other day by some of the 
persons upon this side of the House, as I un- 
derstood him. Now, there has been nothing 
said of General Scott here so derogatory to him 
as that which the gentleman himself has ut- 
tered. Is he fit to command the army of the 
United States if he can be forced into a battle 
when he is not prepared for it, and against his 
own best judgment, by the outcries of outsiders, 
as the gentleman has characterized them? No 
one here has attempted to traduce or say aught 
against General Scott, except the gentleman 
himself, and he has levelled at him a charge 
pe is derogatory to him in the very highest _ 
’ 


Mr. Richardson: “ Well, I take it back if I 
have.” 
Mr. Blair: “If he takes it back, I have noth- 
oo to say upon the matter.” 
. Richardson: “‘I believe the gentleman 
from Missouri has taken issue with me upon the 


* Bull Run. 
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fact that General Scott was forced to fight this 
battle. I will tell the gentleman what occurred 
yesterday morning in the presence of my friends 
McClernand, Logan, and Washburne, of Illinois, 
and also in the presence of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of War. I will 
try and repeat what was said. General Scott 
said: ‘Sir, lam the greatest coward in Amer- 
ica.’ I rose from my seat immediately. ‘Stop, 
sir,’ said he, ‘I will prove it; I have fought this 
battle, sir, against my judgment; I think the 
President of the United States ought to remove 
me to-day for doing it. As God is my judge, 
after my superiors had determined to fight it, I 
did all in my power to make the army efficient, 
I deserve removal because I did not stand up, 
when my army was not in condition for fight- 
ing, and resist it to the last.’ Ifthe gentleman 
controverts what I say, I furnish the evidence, 
the proof. Here are the gentlemen present who 
heard this conversation. There is your Secre- 
tary of War and your President. He said that 
he ought to be removed because he had fought 
the battle against his judgment. I stand here 
to vindicate him. 

“‘T am indebted to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for the compliment which he has passed 
upon me. I desire to say for myself that I 
stand here the remains of three generations 
that have fallen in battle. The bones of my 
father and grandfather bleach upon the battle- 
fields where they fell beneath the flag of my 
country. I have stood beneath its folds at 
home and abroad in the storm of battle, and, 
with God’s blessing, I will stand beneath it to 
the end, and defend it with my life against for- 
eign or domestic foe.” 

Mr. Washburne: ‘“ As my colleague has re- 
ferred to that conversation, I hope he will state 
to the House what the President said to Gen- 
eral Scott.” 

Mr. Richardson: “TI will state it. The Pres- 
ident said: ‘ Your conversation seems to imply 
that I forced you to fight this battle.’ General 
Scott then said: ‘I have never served a Presi- 
dent who has been kinder to me than you have 
been.’ But, sir, he did not relieve the Cabinet 
from the imputation of having forced him to 
fight this battle. He paid a compliment to 
President Lincoln personally ; and, Mr. Speak- 
er, standing here in my place, I desire to say of 
Abraham Lincoln—and [ have known him from 
boyhood’s hour till now—if you let him alone, 
he is an honest man; but I am afraid he has 
not the will to stand up against the wily poli- 
ticians who surround him and knead him to 
their purposes.” 

On a subsequent day this subject came up 
again in the House, when Mr. Richardson said 
in explanation, he did not intend to charge that 
General Scott, even by implication, declared 
that President Lincoln had contributed to force 
him into the battle of Bull Run. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, replied: “I allude to 
this matter for a double purpose, I find that 
the gentleman is reported as stating that Gen- 
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eral Scott intended to pay a personal 
ment to Mr. Lincoln; but that he did not exon- 
erate the Cabinet. t af 

“T say that all that has been said on that oc- 
casion goes to show that General Scott did 
intend to exonerate the President from the 
allegation that he had forced him into a fight. 
I undertake to say that such is the fact, and I — 
want it to go upon the record.” “8 

Mr. Richardson: ‘* Let us have no misunder- 
standing about this matter. My colleagues un- 
derstood that I gave the language as near as I 
could. Whether I have been correctly reported 
or not, I do not know. If I did not then make 
the correct statement, let me do it now. 

‘“*T did not understand General Scott, nor did 
I mean so to be understood, as implying that 
hoo ig gm had forced him to fight that bat- 
tle 


Mr. Blair: “That is the very essence of this 
matter. But I go further, in reference to what 
occurred prior to that battle, and say that the 
President, after he had information that Gen- 
eral Johnston had escaped through the hands 
of General Patterson, and had joined General — 
Beauregard on Friday evening, went to General 
Scott and suggested the propriety of waiting 
until Patterson’s corps could come up and rein- 
force the army that was then before Manassas; 
but so firmly fixed was General Scott’s deter- 
mination to attack the enemy then and there, 
that the President’s suggestion was disregarded. 
The Secretary of War also returned from the 
field before the battle, and endeavored to in- 
duce General Scott to send forward reinforce- 
ments; he urged it again and again; and finally 
succeeded in having five regiments sent, two 
of which reached Centreville before the retreat 
commenced. I make these statements, and I 
make them for the purpose of preventing Gen- 
eral Scott from being exhibited to the country, 
as has been attempted to be done by his friends, 


as assailing the President and his Administra- _ 


tion. This conversation, as reported in the 
speech of the gentleman from Illinois—and that 
speech has other marks indicating a design to 


attack the Administration—holds out General 


Scott as assailing the President and the Cab- a 
inet. vol 
“ But I have another purpose far more impor- 


tant; and that is, that the President shall retain 


the confidence of the people of this eountry—of 
all who are in favor of preserving the Union; 


but as long as he is held out as interposing and 


forcing the Commanding General to fight a bat- 
tle against his will, he cannot command that — 
confidence. When the country knowsthe truth, | 
as they will know, that the President didnot | 
take the responsibility to order a battle before | 
our troops were prepared for it, he will retain, 
as he deserves, the confidence of the people of 
this country in the war.” 

The Senate bill “to confiscate property used 
for insurrectionary purposes” was reported 
baték by the Judiciary Committee with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. Is 


provided that whenever hereafter, during the 
existence of the present insurrection against 
the Government of the United States, any per- 
son held to labor or service under the laws of 
‘any State shall be required or permitted, by the 
to whom such labor or service is due, or 


‘ted States, or to work or be employed in or about 
any fort, navy-yard, armory, dock-yard, ship, 
or in any military or naval service, against the 
_ Government of the United States, or as the ser- 
vant of any person engaged in active hostilities 
‘against the United States, then the person to 
whom such labor is due shall forfeit all claim to 
such service or labor, any law of any State, or 
of the United States, to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and, in case of a claim for such labor, 
such facts shall be a full and sufficient answer. 
_ Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, said: “I desire 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on the 
_ Judiciary whether it is the design of this bill to 
confiscate the property of citizens in persons 
described there where they may be found at 
labor of any description which can be connect- 
ed with war, except the carrying of arms? Sup- 
pose my negroes—I being a national man and 
_a Union man—are taken without my leave and 
against my consent, to drive teams and carry 
* ender to the rebel army: are my negroes 
i - a te confiscated ? ” 
__ Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, answered: “TI will 
_ state in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, that this bill is drafted—the 
_ original bill as well as the substitute—in such a 
manner as expressly to preclude such a con- 
_ struction; because both the original bill and 
_ the substitute limit the penalties prescribed to 
_ such persons as are engaged in this rebellion by 
| their own act.” 
_ Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, said: “ Now, let me 
ask the gentleman from Ohio whether the Sen- 
ate bill does not apply to all slaves who may 
_ be owned by persons now inthis rebellion, and 
_ to their services in any wise used in aiding this 
rebellion, without limitation?” 
Mr. Bingham: “I unhesitatingly, that 
_ the Senate bill does no such thing, for it has 
_ limitation—that such services must be by 
the direct act of the owner himself; by the di- 
- rect act of the owner, or by the act of his agent 
- or employee.” 
' The substitute was rejected by the House, 
and the question recurred on the Senate bill. 
_ To this Mr. Bingham offered an amendment, 
“limiting the operation of the bill to the pres- 
- ent insurrection.” 
_. The fourth section of the Senate bill was then 
read as called for. It was as.follows: 


_ Whenever any person claiming to be entitled to the 

_ Service or labor of any other ‘person, under the laws 
of any State, shall employ such person in aiding or 
promoting any insurrection, or in resisting the one 

_ of the United States, or shall it him to be so em- 
loyed, he shall forfeit all t to such service or 
Tabor, ceelhe 8 priate a r or ere is thus 

s encefo harged therefrom, 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. ve 
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legal agent, to take up arms against the Uni- | 
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Mr. Burnett: ‘The use of a slave, by author- 
ity of the owner, in any mode which will tend 
to aid or promote this insurrection, will entitle 
that slave to his freedom.” 

Mr. Bingham: “ Certainly it will.” ‘ 
Mr. Burnett: ‘Now we understand eac 
other. I ask the gentleman whether this bill 
is not to be construed by the executive authori- 

ties of the Government ? ” 

Mr. Bingham: “ No, sir; I undertake to say 
that this provision is like many others now 
standing upon our statute-books subject to judi- 
cial decision. It is simply an act which may 
become the subject of adjudication in the courts 
as between the owner of a person so employed 
and the person so claimed.” 

Mr. Burnett: “That is what the gentleman 
says, but does it not mislead the House? Ona 
certain state of facts to be assumed, and they 
are to a certain extent set out in the bill, then 
the contingency occurs upon which the slave is 
entitled to his freedom. Whenever that ques- 
tion is settled by judicial procedure hereafter, 
the slave sets up the fact that he was used in 
any way——” 

Mr. Bingham: “ By his master.” 

Mr. Burnett: “ Or with his consent, or the 
consent of his agent, in any mode whatever, 
then that negro is entitled to his freedom.” 

Mr. Bingham: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Burnett: “Then, that amounts to a 
wholesale emancipation of the slaves in the 
seceding or rebellious States.” 

Mr. Bingham replied: “I undertake to say 
that no just court in America will ever construe 
this fourth section, if it becomes a Jaw, to the 
effect that, because it happens that citizens of 
the United States residing in a seceding State 
hold slaves, this Jaw amounts to an emancipa- 
tion of their slaves. I deny that that was the 
intention of the law, or that it will bear any 
such construction by a court of justice. I as- 
sert, further, that the very words of the statute 
eschew any such construction. By the express 
words of the act it is limited in its effect to 
those persons who themselves, by their own 
direct acts, for the purpose of overturning the 
powers of the Government, employ, or consent 
that others shall employ, the services of their 
slaves to that end. Does the gentleman com- 
plain that the Congress of the United States 
shall provide by law that any person owning 
slaves within his own State of Kentucky, who 
shall feloniously employ them in insurrection 
within his own State against the combined an- 
thority of the United States and of the State of 
Kentucky, for the destruction of his own life, 
or the lives of his kindred and friends, shall be 
so tenderly cared for, that he shall not forfeit 
his control over his slaves? I aver that a traitor 
should not only forfeit his slave, but he should 
forfeit his life as well. A traitor justly forfeits 
both life and property.” 

Mr. Burnett followed: “‘ The gentleman pro- 

ounds to me the question whether I am will- 
ing that the slaves shall be used against the 
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authority of the United States? This is what 
I object to: that when you pass a law in refer- 
ence to property, you should take one species 
of property and put it upon a different footing 
from another. This Congress has no power, 
and the power exists nowhere in this Govern- 
ment, to set at liberty the slaves now held in 
bondage in the slave States; and when Con- 
gress undertakes to confiscate slave property, 
that species of property should be put upon the 
very same basis as all other property confiscated 
by the General Government. Let me state a 
case to the gentleman, and ask him a question. 

“T am a citizen of the State of Tennessee, 
which is now one of the rebellious States; I 
own slaves; I use those slaves upon my farm 
in the culture of tobacco, wheat, and the usual 
products of that State; they make corn and 
wheat and hay; and I take those things, the 
products of slave labor, and sell them to that 
rebel army. Now, the gentleman is a lawyer, 
and will he say that, by the provisions of this 
bill, my slaves are not entitled to their free- 
dom?” 

Mr. Bingham: ‘I think, when the gentle- 
man sells his produce to the rebels, he ought 
to forfeit all he has.” 

Mr. Burnett: ‘“ Exactly ; and that is this bill.” 

Mr. Crittenden: “‘Mr. Speaker, it has been 
conceded in all time, I believe, that the Federal 
Government, the Congress of the United States, 
has no power to legislate upon the subject of 
slavery within the States. It has been con- 
ceded that that was a subject for State legisla- 
tion only. Does war change the powers of 
Congress in this respect? It is the absence of 
all power upon the subject which has prevented 
your legislation. Absence of all power of le- 
gislation in time of peace must be the absence 
of the same power at all times, The constitu- 
tional power of this House does not come and 
go with a change of circumstances, That isa 
fixed rule of Congress, permanent, immutable, 
and made to govern Congress. Now, sir, if you 
can legislate in regard to slavery in this in- 
stance, and if you can, upon certain conditions 
in time of war, destroy the right of the master 
to his slave, why cannot you, upon conditions, 
in time of peace do the same thing? You do it 
here because the slave is employed to aid the 
master in the commission of a great crime, that 
is, the uniting in a civil war. Could you not 
apply the principle to times of peace, and make 
the conditions then? Ifa master uses his slave 
to aid in the commission of a trespass, or it may 
bea murder, can you declare that to be sufficient 
cause for the liberation of the slave? Why can 
you not? Becaue you have no power by your 
Constitution to touch slavery at all.” 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois: “I wish to make 
this suggestion: while we concede that there is 
no power to interfere with the right to hold 
slaves in Kentucky, I suggest to him whether 
it is not competent to forfeit the claim that a 
man has to his slaves for treason in the master, 
in the same way that he would forfeit his claim 
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to his horse, and yet not at all in conflict with, 


or abrogate the law that authorizes the holding 
of slaves? I deny any disposition on my own 
part to interfere with the laws of the States in 
reference to holding slaves, but I insist upon 
our power to make a forfeiture of the righ’ 


and uses that property or right for the destrue- 


tion of the Government. I wish the gentleman 
to make a distinction between the right a mas- 
ter has, and the idea of abrogating the Statelaw 


of Kentucky, for instance, allowing him to hold 


slayes ; and that is the point to which I wish to 


call his attention.” 


ie 
Mr. Crittenden: “I answer the gentleman in 


the same general terms in which he argues his 


case. If you have no power, there the question — 
ends. Well, have you a power to legislate con- — 


cerning a slave in Kentucky, as to his rights 


present or future? Have you a right to impose 


any terms or conditions on the master, in time 


of peace, on which the slave shall be entitled to. 


his liberty?” F 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois: “My idea on that 
point is simply this: that the citizen of Ken- 
tucky,.like the citizen of any State, by an in- 
fraction of law—of the highest law of ‘the coun- 
try—is liable to penalties and forfeitures. Tt 
operates on the person to forfeit his right by 


his own crime, and does not at all attack or in- 


validate the right to hold slaves or abolish slay- 
ery in Kentucky. It operates as a forfeiture on 


the person for his crime in precisely the same _ 
way as it operates as a forfeiture on other kinds 


of property.” A 
Mr. Crittenden: “Isay, if you have no power 
directly, no matter what the advantages of the 


é 


tto 
service or labor of a person or the title toa 
horse, when the master of one, or the owner of — 
the other, has become a traitor to his country, — 


exercise of that power would be, nomatterhow 


just, no matter how necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the Union, you cannot legislate about it 
for want of power. That is my point. You 
cannot make a general law that shall regulate 
slavery, that shall regulate the rights of the 
master or the rights of the servant, in a State 
of this Union, in time of peace. That will be 
admitted, I think. You cannot punish any 
crime in the State; that is for the State. It is 
a part of its interior police. It is the law, and 
you were willing to put it in the Constitution 
as a thing never denied. Now, I ask my friend 
if this bill is not getting around that, making 
use of a state of war, of a state of things that 
highly excites us all?” a 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois: “I repeat that» we 
have no more power to legislate on the subject’ 
of slavery in time of war than we have in time 
of peace. If a citizen of the United States com- 
mits high treason, or any other great crime 
known to the law, it is competent for the 
United States Legislature, if the crime be within 
its cognizance, (and treason is,) to provide for 
the forfeiture and confiscation of the offender’s 
property. And it is because he is a criminal 
before the law that I propose that his horses, 


» 
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zz. his lands, his mules, his cannon, yea, 
3 } rene ore in anlotties, shall be confis- 
 eated; not annulling the law by which he holds 
$t: for that is a matter which neither in war 
nor in peace can we reach. But because of the 
_erime, we may either in war or peace impose 
the penalty of the confiscation of the offender’s 
_ Fight to hold property, or of the right to the 
service and labor of another. This bill is put 
the ground of confiscation, on the ground of 
fit a 7 


wv 


_ Mr. Crittenden : “ Mr. Speaker, it is the crime 
tainst which we are legislating that irritates 
provokes us to extremity in our legislation 
his subject. We have a power in all cases 
hin our jurisdiction to try persons in our 
courts for the crime alleged against them; and 
all the consequences which the law annexes 
under the Constitution follow the judgment. 


ry 
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erime here. The Constitution defines what it 
‘is, and provides for its punishment. It declares 
; treason against the United States shall con- 
sist in levying war against them; and that no 
‘pe be convicted of treason except on 
he testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on his confession in open court. 
- It declares that Congress shall have the power 
declare the punishment of treason; but no 
_attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of 
_ the offender. 
“Now, sir, the crime declared by this bill, 
_ and for which this forfeiture is to take place, is 
t treason by its very definition. It is 
so considered in this bill. It is so considered 
_ by my friend from Illinois. This law undertakes 
_ to deprive the owner of slaves of his entire 
en and to give complete freedom to the 
slave. The Constitution says that even on con- 
_ Yiction of treason, there shall be no forfeiture 
__ of property, of any description, beyond the life- 
___ time of the offender. 
“Now, I ask my friends everywhere if it is 
_ a plain breach of the Constitution that a 


a 


man shall forfeit his slaves? Whatsoever of 
oorgaied he employs, or permits to be employed 
= Ina certain way in aid of treasonable purposes, 
he shail forfeit it absolutely, says this bill; and 
especially shall he forfeit his slaves forever. 
_ That is the language of the bill. The language 
of the Constitution is, that no title of his prop- 
erty shall be forfeited for longer than his life. 
__ In this, however else we may differ, there is 
_ an apparent unconstitutionality in this bill. 
“Gentlemen, for the sake of our country, I 
_ ask you not to enter upon such an experiment. 
_ Your laws already deciare what is treason; 
they define what shall be the penalties of that 
crime. They are’ sufficient, and I hope there 
will be no further action, such as this bill con- 


“Let us act our part like men; let us look 
above these little means of penal laws which, 
give-me leave to say, will furnish those in arms 
against the Government a pretext for misrepre- 
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Now, in reference to treason, which is the’ 
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senting the purposes and objects of this war. 
We have declared that this war is not for the 
subjugation of the South, not for the overthrow 
of slavery, nor for the overthrow of their social 
institutions, but simply for the noble purpose 
of restoring our country and preserving the 
Union. That is our object. t the means 
with which we pursue that object be as noble 
and elevated as the object itself. Let us raise 
ourselves to that high level. But what will 
be the effect of these penal laws? Does any 
man suppose they will assist you in gaining a 
single battle? When we have before us the 
noble purpose of uniting our countrymen under 
a common Government, and of restoring the 
supremacy of the Constitution, is it necessary 
to rake in the dust for these small, petty means . 
of annoyance, the effect of which will only 
be to render those now in arms against the 
Government more bitter against us? ” 

Mr. Diven, of New York, asked: “Is there 
ary man who thinks that the passage of a law 
authorizing the confiscation of property can 
promote the success of our army? Why, then, 
do not other nations think so? When we were 
prosecuting our war against Mexico we respect- 
ed the property of the enemy. When Garibal- 
di was prosecuting the war of independence in 
Italy, he respected the property of the Italians, 
without regard to what army they were giving 
their sympathies to. Have not the stern rigors 
of ancient law been relaxed in favor of justice? 
Why have we protested against indiscriminate 
piracy on the seas? Why has the custom been 
abandoned of giving up cities that had been be- 
sieged to the sack of the soldiery, as was once 
the universal usage of war? Did the sacking 
of cities promote the success of the besiegers ? 
On the contrary, it stimulated the besieged toa 
more obstinate and determined resistance. If 
any man doubts it, let him read the wars of the 
Peninsula, where women, rather than undergo 
the rigors of such a code, fought and perished, 
till the streets reeked with their putrid bodies. 
No, sir. The attaching of such rigors and pen- 
alties to warfare only stimulates the resistance 
of the enemy. Let it be understood that all these 
Southern States, which may be regarded as in 
rebellion against the Government, are to have 
their property all confiscated if we are suceess- 
ful in the war, and do you not see that they will 

fight the battle to the bitter end? Do you not 
see that there is no hope for them, no home, no 
hearthstone ; and that they may as well conclude 
to die on the field of battle as to surrender?” 
Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, replied: “ Mr. 
Speaker, I thought the time had come when the 
laws of war were to govern our action; when 
constitutions, if they stood in the way of the 
laws of war in dealing with the enemy, had no 
right to intervene. Who pleads the Constitu- 
tion against our proposed action? Who says 
the Constitution must come in, in bar of our 
action? It is the advocates of rebels, of rebels 
who have sought to overthrow the Constitution 
and trample it in the dust—who repudiate the 
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Constitution. Sir, these rebels, who have dis- 
regarded and set at defiance that instrument, 
are, by every rule of municipal and internation- 
al law, estopped from pleading it against our 
action. Who, then, is it that comes to us and 
says, ‘you cannot do this thing, because your 
Constitution does not permit it?’ The Consti- 
tution! Our Constitution, which you repudiate 
and trample under foot, forbids it? Sir, it is an 
absurdity. There must be a party in court to 
plead it, and that party, to be entitled to plead 
it in court, must first acknowledge its suprem- 
acy, or he has no business to be in court at all. 
I repeat, then, that those who bring in this plea 
here, in bar of our action, are the advocates of 
rebels. They are nothing else, whatever they 
_ intend. I mean it, of course, in a legal sense. I 
mean they are acting in the capacity of coun- 
sellors-at-law for the rebels; they are speaking 
for them, and not for us, who are the plaintiffs 
in this transaction. I deny that they have any 
right to plead at all. I deny that they have 
any standing in court. I deny that they have 
any right to invoke this Constitution, which 
they deny has any authority over them, which 
they set at defiance and trample under foot. I 
deny that they can be permitted to come here 
and tell us we must be loyal to the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The bill was re-committed to the Judiciary 
Committee, and on a subsequent day reported 
back with a recommendation to strike out the 
fourth section, and insert the following: 


That whenever hereafter, during the present insur- 
rection against the Government of the United States, 
any person claimed to be held to labor or service, un- 
der the laws of any State, shall be required or permit- 
ted by the person to whom such labor or service is 
claimed to be due, or by the lawful agent of such per- 
son, to take up arms against the United States, or 
shall be required or permitted by the person to whom 
such service or labor is claimed to be due, or his lawful 
agent, to work or to be employed in or upon any fort, 
navy-yard, dock, armory, ship, or intrenchment, or in 
any military or naval service whatever, against the 
Government and lawful authority of the United States, 
then, and in every such case, the,person to whom such 
service is claimed to be due, shall forfeit his claim to 
such labor, any law of the State, or of the United 
States, to the contrary notwithstanding ; and when- 
ever thereafter the person claiming such labor or ser- 
vice shall seek to enforce his claim, it shall be a full 
andysuflicient answer to such claim that the person 
whose service or labor is claimed had been employed 
in hostile service against the Government of the United 
States, contrary to the provisions of this act. 


This was adopted, and the bill passed. Ayes, 
60; noes, 48. 


This extra session of Congress was closed 
August 6th. Called at the time when the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation was issued summoning an 
armed force to the aid of the Government, its 
business was primarily to provide ways and 
means for efficiently carrying on the military 
operations thus commenced. This object was 
met in a most liberal manner. Duties on cer- 
tain imports were increased; a loan of two hun- 
dred and fifty millions was authorized; the issue 
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of fifty millions of Treasury notes, rei 
as often as they might return to the Treasury, — 
was also granted; taxes collectable at a future — 
day were also laid, with a guarantee that they _ 
would be collected if needed. und 

The repeal of the specie clause of the Sub- a 
treasury act, this departure from the establi * 
policy of the Government in time of peace, 
made the paper currency of the country at once _ 
available for the uses of the Government, and 
relieved the banks from the restraint which had — 
been held upon over-issues of their cireulation. — 
The army was increased to almost any extent 
the President might require. One bill alone — 
authorized the enlistment of five hundred thou- 
sand volunteers. In short, every thing in the — 
power of Congress was done to give - | 
to the arm of the Government, The spirit and — 
opinions of the people expressed through their — 
representatives in Congress, as shown in the — 
preceding sketches, were of the most patriotic — 
and harmonious character, creating sanguine — 
anticipations of a bright, and prosperous, and — 
united future to the whole country. a 

The position taken by the members from the — 
Southern States, that their constituents regard- 
ed the election of Mr. Lincoln as a proof that 
the people of the North had become so aboli- — 
tionized as to intend the destruction of their — 
domestic institutions, remained to be proved. — 
At the extra session, when the entire controlof 
Congress was placed in the hands of the North, _ 
no decisive expression of Northern sentiment _ 
on this point was manifested. +t 

CONNECTICUT. One ofthe Southern New 
England States, bounded north by Massachu- 
setts, east by Rhode Island, south by Long 
Island Sound, and west by New York; area, 


4,674 square miles; pop. in 1860, 460,147; wa- 
tered by the Connecticut, Housatonic, Thames, — 
and their tributaries, and numerous smaller riv- 
ers; the State is divided into 8 counties, viz., 
Hartford, Tolland, Windham, New London, — 
Middlesex, New Haven, Fairfield, and Litch- 
field; and into 4 congressional districts, each 
comprising two counties, in the order aboye — 
stated. Its Legislature meets annyally, and 
consists of a Senate of 21 members, and a 
House’of Representatives of about 260. This 
State held its annual election for State officers, 
and its biennial one for members of Congress, 
on the ist of April, 1861. It resulted in the 
election of William A. Buckingham, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, by a majority 
of 2,086, and the entire Republican State ticket ; 
a large Union and Republican majority in both 
branches of the State Legislature, and the elec- 
tion of Messrs. Dwight Loomis, and Alfred A. 
Burnham, Republican members of Congress in 
the 1st and 8d districts, and of Messrs, James 
E. English and Geo, O. Woodruff, Demoerati¢ 
members of Congress in the 2d and 4th dis- 
tricts. 

On the 15th of April Governor Buckingham 
received the President’s Message, calling for 
75,000 soldiers and immediately issued a proc- 
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; calling upon the patriotic citizens of 

_ the State to volunteer their services in aid of 
_ the General Government. The proportion of 
‘the 75,000 men required from the State was 
one regiment of 780 men ; and the banks of the 
tate promptly proffered the money necessary 
or raising, equipping, and maintaining the 


fe ‘. 
The State Legislature met on the 1st of May, 


es “<< 


‘and Gov. Buckingham, in his Message, an- 
nounced that 41 volunteer companies had al- 
ready been accepted, and that a fifth regiment 
would be full in a few days. The regiments 
Id not leave the meron they were od 
pped with camp and baggage trains, an 

repared to take care of themselves on all oc- 
easions. He recommended also the organiza- 
‘tion of an efficient State militia. The Legisla- 
ire promptly responded to the Governor’s 


wikia 
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“suggestions. On the 3d of May, an act to pro- 
vide for the organization and equipment of a 
“yolunteer militia and for the public defence, 
eh ssed both Houses. 


This bill authorized and empowered the Gov- 
to cause to be enlisted, enrolled, and mus- 
‘into the service of the State of Connecti- 
for such time as he might deem expedient, 
volunteers, in his discretion as to numbers, not 
to exceed ten thousand men, to be officered, 
organized, armed, and equipped, in such man- 
tier as the Governor should order and di- 
rect, said force hereby authorized being in 
addition to the present military organization, 
___and a part of the militia therdof. The officers 
_ “and men to receive the same pay and rations 
_ while under the provisions of this act, until 
ed into the service of the United States, 
as officers and men of the same rank and arm 
‘of service in the army of the United States. 
_ They were to be liable at all times to be turned 
. OT er by the Governor to the service of the na- 
_ tion. They were to be paid by the State only 
7 a, the time actually spent in organization, 
_ drilling, and instruction. All expenditures for 
rms, supplies, equipments, and transportation 
__ to be paid for by the Governor out of the State 
- Treasury. Each volunteer was to receive ten 
_ dollars a month in addition to the regular pay 
of the United States, which is eleven dollars a 
_ month. Two millions of dollars were appro- 
__-priated to pay the expenditures under the act. 
| The first regiment, of 834 men, commanded 
=" by Col. Alfred H. Terry, left the State on the 
10th of May ; the second regiment, of 800 men, 
commanded by Col. Daniel Tyler, on the 13th 
_ or 14th of the same month; the third, of over 
800 men, under Col. J. Arnold, on the 22d; 
and the fourth, of over 1,000 men, commanded 

' by Col. Levi Woodhouse, on the 10th of June. 
While the great body of the people of the 
' State were earnestly in favor of the: war, there 
“were a number who believed that the Union 
never could be restored by hostile measures, 
and who boldly avowed this opinion. These 
rsons called what they termed “ Peace Meet- 

igs,” and attempted to raise “ peace flags” in 
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various parts of the State. These proceedings 
roused the indignation of the citizens, who gen- 
erally advocated a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and Jed in several instances to serious col- 
lisions and acts of violence. Gov. Buckingham, 
on the 15th August, issued a call for four regi- 
ments of infantry to volunteer for three years 
or the war; and immediately on the publica- 
tion of this summons, a “ peace”? meeting was 
called at Saybrook, Conn., on the 16th August, 
and an announcement was made that a peace 
flag would be raised. Those of opposite views 
rallied in much larger numbers than the “ peace” 
party, and raised the Stars and Stripes, and the 
“peace” party attacked the Union party, but 
were beaten off, some of them being seriously 
wounded. Union speeches were then made 
and a guard placed on the ground to prevent 
the raising of a “ peace ” flag. 

On the 26th August, a “peace” flag was raised 
at New Fairfield, Conn., and an attempt to pull 
it down led to a vigorous fight, in which two 
of the “‘ peace ” men were seriously, and it was 
thought fatally, wounded. <A similar meeting 
was attempted the same day at Stepney, but 
the peace flag was torn down, the Stars and 
Stripes raised, and several Union speeclies 
made. Among those present at Stepney was a 
considerable party of Union men from Bridge- 
port, and on their return, as they passed the 
office of the Bridgeport “ Farmer,” which had 
been the leading organ of the “ peace ” party, 
they were, or conceived that they were, hissed 
and insulted; whereupon the volunteers, who 
formed a considerable portion of the com- 
pany, attacked and sacked the office of the 
“ Farmer.”. 

The recurrence of these disturbances in sev- 
eral parts of the State led Gov. Buckingham to 
issue the following proclamation : 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Eleven States of the Union are now armed and in 
open rebellion against Federal authority ; they have 
paralyzed the business of the nation, have involved us 
in civil war, and are now exerting their combined 
energies to rob us of the blessings of a free govern- 
ment. The greatness of their crime has no parallel in 
the history of human governments. At this critical 
juncture, our liberties are still further imperilled by 
the utterance of seditious language; by a traitorous 
press, which excuses or justifies the rebellion; by 
secret organizations, which propose to resist the exe- 
cution of the laws of this State by force; by the public 
exhibition of “ peace flags,” falsely so called; and by 
an effort to redress grievances regardless of the forms 
and officers of the law. 

The very existence of our Government, the future 
prosperity of this entire nation, and the hopes of uni- 
versal freedom demand that these outrages be sup- 


ressed. 
The Constitution guarantees liberty of speech and 
of the press, but holds the person and the press re- 
sponsible for the evils which result from this liberty. 
It guarantees the protection of Beeperty but it regards 
no pro as sacred which is used to subvert govern- 
mental authority. It guarantees the person from un- 
reasonable seizure, but it protects no individual from 
arrest and punishment who gives aid and comfort to 
the enemies of our country. It provides by law for 
the punishment of offences, but allows no grievance to 


be redressed by violence. 
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I, therefore, call upon the citizens of this State to 
support and uphold the authority and dignity of the 
Government, and to abstain from every act which can 
tend to encourage and strengthen this conspiracy ; 
and I call upon the officers of the law to be active, 
diligent, and fearless in arresting and in instituting 
legal peconedtings for the punishment of those who 
disturb the public peace, of those who are guilty of 
sedition and treason, and of those who are embraced 
in combinations to obstruct the execution of the laws ; 
so that peace may again be restored to our distracted 
country, and the liberties of the people be preserved. 

Given under my hand and the seal of this State, at 
Hartford, this thirty-first day of August, A. D. 1861. 

WM. A. BUCKINGHAM. 


CONWAY, WILLIAM. 


By His Excellency’s command, 

. Hammono TruMBULL, 
Secretary of State. 

On the 9th of October the Legislature met 
in extra session on the call of the Governor, to 
provide for more soldiers and do it liberally ; 
to rectify some errors in the militia laws passed 
the previous session, and to decide whether the 
State would assume its share of the direct na- 
tional tax or leave the Government to collect 
it. In his Message, Gov. Buckingham stated to 
the Legislature that the expense incurred to the 
1st of October, on account of volunteers, had 
been $943,939, which had been met by the 
money in the Treasury, and the sale of $800,000 
of the bonds authorized by the Legislature, 
which had commanded a premium, the State 
having no previous debt. He then proceeded 
to say: 

“The ealls made upon volunteers, for the 
national defence, have met with a hearty re- 
sponse, and but for a hesitancy on the part of 
the General Government to accept more troops, 
we might have had twelve or fifteen thousand 
men in the field to-day. .We have, however, 
organized, equipped, sent into the field, and 
have now ready nine regiments of infantry. 
Their camp equipage was complete, and their 
appointments were highly respectable. About 
five thousand Sharp’s and Enfield rifles have 
been purchased, and contracts made for an 
equal number of the latter arms, which have 
not yet been delivered. Arrangements have 
also been made to arm, uniform, and furnish 
complete equipments for two other regiments 
now rendezvousing, and for one not yet organ- 
ized. ; 

The Legislature held a session of one week, 
and before adjourning conferred on the Gover- 
nor unlimited power to raise volunteers; au- 
thorized another loan of two million dollars, 
and the assuming of the collection of the nation- 
al tax, by which 15 per cent. would be saved 
to the people of the State. 

Before the Ist of January, the State had thir- 
teen fully and well equipped regiments in the 
field; and before the ist of March, 1862, 
the number had been increased to fifteen regi- 
ments, besides a large number of her citizens 
who had joined regiments in other States or 
arms of the service, not represented in the vol- 
unteer corps of the State. 

CONWAY, Witttam. An aged seaman, who 
was a quartermaster in the navy, on duty in 


COTTON. 


the navy-yard at Warrington, Florida, when it 
was surrendered on the 12th of January. When 
ordered by Lieutenant Commanding Francis B, 
Renshaw to haul down the national flag, he _ 
promptly and indignantly refused to obey the } 
order. A naval general court-martial held for — 
the trial of the commandant of the yard sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Navy, “‘ the pro- 
priety, justice, and good policy of bestowing 
some appropriate mark of approbation of the — 
loyalty, spirit, and good conduct of Conway.” 
The Department ordered this testimonial of the — 
court to be publicly read by the commanders 
of all naval stations, and all vessels in commis- — 
sion, Sa 
COTTON. The consumption of cotton in — 
the year 1861 was greatly curtailed by the un-— 
fortunate events in the United States, which 
cut off the largest source of supply to the — 
manufacturing world. Comparatively, the — 
quantities consumed were as follows: at 


Britain, bal 360,000 9,658,000 Rey ; 
Great n, CB decas ene , » = 
United States, “ .......00. 98,110] 972,053] 843,740 
France, . Lah meager $1,100} 625,501] 578,200 
Europe generally,* .......... 129,600) 970, 991,000 
Total bales.......-..+«. | 1,058,810] 5,200,754) 4,666,040 


The increase of consumption as expressed in — 
bales does not represent the whole increase, for — 
the reason that the process of packing has grad- 
ually improved, and the bales, without occupy- _ 
ing more room, contain more cotton. In 1850 
the average weight of bales was 392 lbs.; in 
1861, 425 lbs. *The weight of United States 
cotton in 1850 was 423 lbs., and in 1861 500 — 
lbs. Hence the actual increase of consumption — 
has been fivefold since 1826, and nearly the — 
whole of the increase has been supplied from __ 
the United States. The actual production and — . 
consumption in the United States, with the 
average annual export price, down tothe close 
of the fiscal year 1861, are given in the follow- | 
ing table. (See p. 253.) “a 

The consumption of cotton in the United 
States has increased very rapidly without di- 
minishing the surplus spared for exportation, 
On the other hand, the quantity exported has_ 
annually and largely increased. The United 
States surplus has in fact long been the sole 
dependence for supplying cotton goods to Great 
Britain and Europe. This fact has been a_ 
source of anxiety to the English Government 
as well as to the spinners, who have foreseen 
the great calamity of a “cotton famine” which 
sooner or later would overtake them, and they © 

avé long sought other sources of supply. For 
more than fifty years India has been the scene 
of extensive enterprises, and the results may 
be expressed in the language of the report of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, January, 
1861: “The East India Company’s experi- 
ments for the purpose of introducing American 
cotton are now brought to a close. They com- 
menced in 1788, and have hitherto resulted, 
notwithstanding an expenditure of $1,750,000, 
in signal failure.” That India, as well as many 
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UNITED STATES. 


= 8. CONSUMPTION. EXPORTS. 
- 3601 eto 194 998,405 $20,157,484 site 
93:498,104 | 144,675, 16.6 
173,723,270 y 11.8 
27,298,101 | 142°369, 21,947,401 | 15.4 
Gear | Heuas | oe | 32 
a 294 310,115 | 29,360,545 | 10 
86,177,900 | 210,590,463 | 22.487,229 | 10.7 
264,837,186 | 26,575,311 | 10 
87,953,600 | 298459102 | 29,674,883 | 9.9 
54,642,600 | 276,979,784 492 | 91 
60,210,000 | $22'215,192 724, 9.3 
$24,693,604 | 86,191,105 | 11.1 
7 $84,717,907 448. 128 
76,710,800 | $87,358,992 | 64,961,302 | 16.8 
423,681,307 | 71,284,995 | 168 
77,879,000 | 444.911.5837 | 63,240,102 | 142 
86,121,000 "952,207 | 61,556,811 | 10.3 
605,900 | 413,624,212 | 61,238,982 | 14.8 
8,077,200 43,941, 63,870,307 | 8.5 
119,715,200 204.100 | 54,330,341 | 10.2 
"240,000 | 584717,017 | 47,593,464 | 81 
30,056,600 1 49,119,806 | 6.2 
138,697,400 633, D4, 84 
755,602,400 | 872,905,996 | 51.739,643 | 5.99 
169,133,300 | 547,558,055 | 42°767,341 | 7.31 
171,186,800 | 597,21 58,415,845 | 10.34 
212°708,800 | 814,274,431 | 61,998,294 | 7.61 
207,215,600 | 1,026,602, 967 | 64 
207,311,800 | "635,381,604 984.616 | 113 
| SSR | Sass | SEAN | 7st 
"| 285,178,300 | 1,111.570,370 | 109,456,404 | 9.95 
259,492,600 | "987,833,106 | 93,596,220 | 9.47 
952,273,200 | 1,008,424, 143, 8.74 
293,723,000 | 1,351,431,701 | 128,392.351 | 9.49 
368,962,100 | 1, 475 | 131,575,859 | 12.55 
166,536,100 | 1,118.624,012 | 131,386,661 | 11.72 
» 11386,468,556 | 161.434.9923 | 12.72 
461,720,200 | 1,767,686,338 | 191,806,555 | 10.35 
77 307,516,099 | $4,051,483 | 11.07 


ther places on the globe’s surface, does produce 
Otton there is no doubt; but the cotton’ is 
ere equal to the American. 

e cotton mostly manufactured is of several 


and,” grown only on the coast of Georgia. 
as a small black seed, and is easily cleaned. 
nantity is very small, not over 20,000,000 
per annum being made. It is used mostly 
muslin thread and the finest numbers of 
is—100 and upwards. It will command 
erally 50 cents per Ib.3 but as it is used 


cost is the labor, the price is not so 
"similar description of poorer quality is 


own in Australia to a small extent. There is 
iso a long, strong, fine yellowish cotton grown 


= n Egypt. From Brazil comes a coarse, harsh, 


right-colored cotton, but strong and long-sta- 
led, and a very small quantity of similar cotton 
om the West Indies. These long-stapled cot- 
ons are required to spin into yarns higher than 
_No. 50’s, and make the “warp,” that is, the 
“longitudinal threads of cloth. The short cot- 
_ tons will not answer for these yarns. 
_ The great American crop is a soft, white, 
silky medium staple, and is used for the lower 
or coarse numbers of warp and mostly for the 
weft. Every piece of cotton cloth requires 
‘two to five times as much weft as warp, and 
_ the whole manufacture requires nine pounds 


rts: A fine long-stapled cotton called “Sea” 


those descriptions of goods of which the - 
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of this American cotton for one of any other. 
Its price ranges from 6 to 12 cents. It is now 
25 cents, as a war price. 

The Indian or Surat cotton is a dry, fuzzy, 
harsh, and very short-stapled article. It is 
used exclusively for weft, mixed with Ameri- 
can. If it is used alone the cloth has a rough, 
woolly feel, and after washing or bleaching has 
a thin, meagre look. It has, however, a good 
color, and is cheap. Its market price is gener- 
ally two-thirds that of the United States cotton, 
If the United States article were sufficiently 
abundant, and as cheap, the Surat cotton would 
not be used at all. The greatest efforts have 
been made to naturalize the American cotton 
in India; but where it lives at all, it in three 
years degenerates into the Surat sort. 

Thus the difficulty in supply is not so much 
quantity as quality, but the quantity.is also a 
serious matter. The present United States 
growth has been developed under the most 
favorable circumstances of new land and labor 
in the space of sixty-six years, and in the last 
ten the consumption bas so outrun production 
that the price has constantly risen without 
drawing from other sources much if any in- 
crease of supply. 

The supply of cotton from sources other than 
the United States exceeded that of the latter 
by 44 per cent. up to 1820. From that time 
up to 1845 the United States supply gained 
rapidly. After that date the spread of manu- 
facture in the United States trenched upon the 
quantities that otherwise could have been ex- 
ported, while on the part of other producing 
countries the machine-made goods of England 
gradually supplanted the local hand manufac- 
tures. The result was a larger quantity of raw 
cotton to be sent to England, but also a larger 
demand for goods thence, until all the cotton- 
producing countries, except the United States, 
buy more cotton of England than they send 
thither. The proof is in the following table, 
showing from the official sources the weight of 
cotton imported, and the weight of cotton 
goods returned to each country in 1861: 


Cotton Imported. Goods and Yarn Erp’ d: 
Ibs. 


Tbs. 
Bast TRG So oe. ss s5- danske 877,616,500 273,286,110 
Biresiigss cs ceca otetwsars woz! BO 00,L00 20,181,000 
BAG iba wo evands sens tases 85,890,601 16,151,000 
West Indies..............-. 1,980,110 10,271,100 
ORR Das cwgte ov aes 443,657,311 819,889,210 


There were reéxported from England 166,- 
000,000 Ibs. of the products of other countries 
to mix with the American cotton used in Eu- 
rope. Hence it will be observed that the 
American supply is alone that on which the 
trade depends. In those years in which the 
American crop falls short the price rises in Liv- 
erpool, and, as a consequence, more is drawn 
from the other countries, asin the year 1861. 

The following table shows the quantities im- 
ported into Great Britain from each chief source 
since 1820, with the average price of leading 
descriptions in Liverpool for each year. 
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IMPORTATION OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN, SHOWING THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY AND THE ANNUAL AVERAGE 
PRICES IN LIVERPOOL. 


| U. States. Brazils. |Mediterra’n.| East Indies. | West Indies,| Other places, Total Prices. - 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. Up. 
1920. 89,999,174 | 29,198,155 472,684 | 23,125,925 | 6,836,816 | 2,040,001 151,672,655 | 11 
1821. 93,470,745 | 19,585,786 | 1,181,567 8,827,107 | 7,138,980 2.435, 432,536,620 9 
1822. 101,031,766 | 24,708, 518,804 4,554,2 10,295,114 1,782,513 142,837,628 8} 
1823. 142,532,112 | 58,514,641 | 1,492,418 | 14,889,117 | 7,034,798 | 1,989,497 191,402,508 8} 1 
1824. 92,187, 662 | 24,849,552 8,699,924 16,420,005 6,269,306 953,6 149,880,125 8} 
1825. 139,903,699 | 83,180,491 | 22,698,075 | 20,005,872 | 8.193.948 | 4,019,206 405,291 | 114 
1825. 130, 853,203 9,871,092 10,308,617 20,985,135 4,751,070 833,2 177,607,401 6% 
1827. 216,924,812 | 20,716,162 5,372,562 20,930,542 7,165,881 1,838,950 272,448,909 - 6F 
1823....| 151,752,239 | 29,143279 | 7,039,574 | 32:187,901 893, 1,748,799 297,7 6k 
1829....| 157,187,396 | 28,878,836 049,597 S57, 640,414 1,153,818 222,767,411 a 
1830....| 210,835,358 | 33,092,072 | 8,428,798 | 12,481,761 | 8,429,947 644,21 961, 
imi geese | Seas | Suse | gees | Sats | ee | eee | a 
DErcos > B '. * ? : a y 'y £) ‘) : 
1833....| | 237,506,753 | 28,463,821 1,020,268 82,755,164 2,084,862 1,825,964 656,837 8} 
1834....} 269,203,075 | 19,291,896 | 1,681,625 | 82,920,865 | 2,208,794 | 1,484,670 326,875,425 8 
1835....| 284'455,812 | 24986409 | 8,451,630 | 41,429,011 | 1,815,270 | 2,564,831 702,963 an 
1836....) 289,615,692 | 27,501,272 8,226,029 75,949, 1,714,337 8,951,882 406,959,057 
1837....| $20,651,716 | 20,940,145 9,326,979 51,582,072 1,595,702 8,240,169 407,286,783 ees 
1838....| 431,437,883 | 24,464,505 409, 217, 1,529,856 8,791,628 507,850,577 ei 
1839....| 311,597,798 | 16,971,979 429,671 47,172,939 3248,1 5,976,008 39 Tk 
1840....} 487,856,504 | 14,779,171 8,324,937 77,011,839 866,157 8,649,402 592,488,010 6 
ih) eae | Ieee | 2 | duos | eae | S| a 
seen . s) i ? . J a) 
1843... 574,738, 520 18, 675, 123 9,674,076 65,709,729 1,260,444 185, 673,193,116 BE 
fee) unas | ae | a | ae | | ee) ae 
sees A ; ’ ’ ¢) ’ : } 
1846....! 401,949,393 14,746,321 14,278,447 540,1 1,201,857 1,140,113 7,856,27. $ 8h 
1847....| 864,599,291 | 19,966,922 4,814, 83,934,614 793,938 598, 474,707,615 
1848....) 600,247,488 | 19,971,378 7,231,861 84,101,961 640,48 827,036 713,020,161 S ; 
1849....! 634,504,050 | 80,738,133 | 17,369,343 70,838,515 944,307 1,074,164 755,469,012 5 Dee | 
1850..../ 493,153,112 80,299,982 | 18,931,414 | 118,872,742 228,913 2,090,698 576,861 7 Te ‘ 
dey) Ome | anemone | Sea | aR | Ri) acer eels of ae 
Sees 0,051), U0, VIS, eae. 7 OU, -  & 
1853... 658,451,796 |. 24,190,628 | 28,353,575 | 181,848,160 850,428 2,084,162 895,278,749 at Ta 
1854....| 722,151,346 | 19,703,600 | 23,503,003 | 119,836,009 409,110 1,730,081 887,333,149 7 ; P 
1855....; 681,629,424 | 24,577,952 | $2,904,153 145, 179,216 468,452 992,755 891,751,952 5B 7 BE i 
1856....; 780,040,016 | 21,830,704 | 84,616,848 | 180, 496,624 462,784 6,489,328 ,023,886, 6 TE a 
1957....| 654,758,043 | 29,910,832 | 24892144 | 250,338,144 | 1,449,568 | _7,986,160 969,818,896 Th St 7b 
1858 ...| 833,237,776 | 18,617,872 | 39,248,112 | 132,722,576 367,808 } 11,148,032 | 1,084,342.176 6} 
1859....| 961,707,264 | 22,478,960 33; 106, 096 | 192,330,880 592,256 10, 773; 616 1,225,989,072 6+ «St 
1860....) 1,115,899,608 | 17, "236, S64 44.036, 608 | 204,141,168 1,050,784 8, 532,720 1,890,938, 752 74 9 
1861....| 821,909,040 17, 367, 525 41,079,650 370,687,950 2180, 110 %. 127, 061 1,260,951,297 183 183 8} 


These have been the sources of supply, and 
it is to be observed that high as the prices have 
risen in the markets of the world under the effec- 
tive demand of increased consumption among 
the growing numbers and improved condi- 
tion of the people of most civilized countries, 
there has been no marked increase of produc- 
tion among the old sources of supply, nor have 
any new ones made their appearance, notwith- 
standing the lJong-continued efforts of the 
goton Supply Association. These efforts have 

een numerous and well directed through the 
agency of the British consuls and commercial 
agents in all parts of the world. Seeds and 
machines have been placed at the command of 
cultivators, and great numbers have entered 
into the culture without, as yet, much result. 
In the past year the efforts of the Association 
have been directed to the following places: 

Turkey in Europe has begun the culture un- 
der great difficulties, arising from the nature 
of the government. 

Greece has had seeds distributed throughout 
its departments. 

Cyprus has 80,000 acres under cotton, with 
English capital. 

Asia Minor. Under Sir Macdonald Stephen- 
son seeds have been distributed in the valley 
of the Meander. 

Egypt. There are efforts being made to in- 


crease the production from 100,000 bales 4) 
1,000,000, by English agency. 

Tunis. The English influence with the Bey | 
of Tunis has impressed him with the impor 
ance of rivalling Egypt in cotton. 

Madeira. Cotton has been introduced with 
success. 

Sierra Leone. An English trader has com- 
menced the culture, and native merchants are 
purchasing cotton-gins in England. 

Sherbo. The supply of native cotton is fair, 
and with a steady demand will increase, it is 
supposed. . 

Liberia. Great efforts are made to intro- 
duce cotton as the staple culture. 38 

Gold Coast. The English governor is very 
active in promoting the cotton culture, Two 
societies have the matter in charge, and taxes 
are payable in cotton, which sells at one cent 
per lb. in the seed. When cleaned it brings 
fifteen in Liverpool. There are many millions of 
Africans who may be engaged in the cotton trade, 

Lagos supplies the present African cotton, ° 
and the quantity is about 3,500 bales, The 
New York Civilization Society have made ar- 

rangements with the chiefs of the neighbor- 
hood for an allotment of five hundred acres 
land to be cultivated with cotton by a colony 
of free blacks from the United States. A sim- 
ilar company is organized in London. 
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__\ River Niger. Great progress has been made 
. ing the culture. 

under the Portuguese government, 
‘ives supplies for the Lisbon market. 
_ Natal. The culture is extending by the in- 
troduction of seed, and making the tax payable 
in cotton. The advantages are represented as 


' Cape Colony. Ootton is supplanting the 
grain culture, Which does not do well. 
" Bast Coast. Native cotton is said to do well. 
- Guba. There is an Anglo-Spanish Cotton 
Company, capital $4,000,000, having for its 
bject the extension of the cotton culture. 
_ Jamaica. The British Cotton Company is 
having good success, both in relation to quality 
nantity. 
- Tobago, Barbadoes. In both islands cotton 
_ has been planted. 
es, Bore. 


“. There are four cotton companies, and 
a large number of small farmers are operating 

‘upon a large scale with some success. 

_ Venezuela, N. Granada, have both been sup- 
with seed, and the culture progresses. 

itish Guiana is also the scene of mission- 

to promote the cotton culture. 

One proprietor has raised 272,000 
Orleans seed, and 1,000,000 Ibs. 


ary efforts 
— Be Avia 
_ Ibs. from N. 
_ from other seed. 
«Java, An estate has been devoted to the 


__ Feejee Islands. The native cotton is good, 
and grows with little care. 

__ Australia. The capabilities are very great, 
_ and efforts are being made to devote many 
- tracts to the culture. 

eylon. The Kandy Agricultural Society 
applied for permission to the people to 
xes in cotton, in order to encourage the 
egu, it is said, may prove a most extensive 
otton-growing region. 

ile: places will not all succeed in raising 
cotton, but many of them may. If they do, 
_ the most that can be expected from them is, 
they will assist in meeting the increased 
and. Thus in 1840, the United States ex- 
rted, as compared with 1860, as follows: 


Tenge: Tbs. Price. 
ae 743,941,061 $63,870,307 8.5 cts. 
PIEIMOD. «00s cccens 1,767,686,338 191,806,555 10.85 “ 


_ In the next twenty years the demand may be 
_ two thousand millions Ibs. greater. The United 
_ States cannot supply it, and new sources must 
_ be opened to prevent a continued rise in price. 
___ The seceding States of the Union entertained 
_ the opinion that in case of hostilities with the 
Federal Government, a blockade of their ports 
could not be maintained, because the demand 

mr cotton in Great Britain and France would 
be so urgent and powerful as to compel those 
eat to interfere and break up the blockade. 
this was a chief reliance with them for success 
in such a contest. (See Concress, U. §.) Two 
pm considerations were, however, over- 
by them in the formation of this opin- 
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ion: Great Britain and France were so com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the rights of neutrals, 
that any interference by them in an effective 
blockade would be condemned by all mankind, 
and the existence of hostilities in the United 
States would so diminish the market for cotton 
manufactures as to render a reduced supply of 
the raw material ample for a length of time. 
CURRENCY. (See Banks.) 
CZARTORYSKI, Prince Apam GzoreE, 
Duke of Klewan and Zukow, a Polish states- 
man, born at Warsaw, Jan. 14, 1770, died in 
Paris, July 15,1861. He commenced his studies 
in the house of his father, Prince Adam Casimir 
Czartoryski, and continued them at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and afterwards at London. 
In 1792 he fought in the ranks of the Polish 
army against the Russians. After the partition 
of Poland he was sent with his brother Constan- 
tine as a hostage to the court of Catharine IL, 
where, being attached to the person of the 
Grand-Duke Alexander, (afterward Alexander 
I.,) he became his intimate friend. In 1797, 
the Czar, Paul I., sent him as ambassador to 
Turin. After the accession of Alexander to the 
throne, he returned to Russia, and the Ozar 
made him- Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
signed in this capacity the treaty with England 
in April, 1805. He soon after resigned his port- ° 
folio to accompany the Ozar in the Ausirian 
campaign, and was present in most of the great 
battles between Austerlitz and the Treaty of 
Tilsit, and, unlike most of his countrymen, hay- 
ing no confidence in the disposition or ability of 
Napoleon to restore Poland to her ancient con- 
dition, he adhered faithfully to Alexander, whom 
he accompanied in 1814 to Paris and Vienna. 
In 1815, being made senator palatine of 
the new kingdom of Poland, by Alexander, he 
manifested his sympathies for a constitutional 
monarchy, which, however, Alexander would 
not grant. As curator of the University of 
Wilna, he often had occasion to protect the 
students against the Russian police, and in 
1821, finding himself powerless to prevent 
their persecution, he resigned, and retired to 
his estate of Pulawy, where he remained in re- 
tirement till the revolution of 1880, when he 
was called to preside over the provisional gov- 
ernment. He convoked the diet of Dec. 18, 
1830, which proclaimed the independence of 
Poland, Jan. 25, 1831, and was elected Pres- 
ident of the National Government, to accept 
which he sacrificed his immense wealth. On 
the 15th of August, 1831, after the scenes of 
terror which transpired, he resigned the pres- 
idency, and served as a private soldier in the 
ranks of the army under Romarino. On the 
defeat of that general, and the capture of War- 
saw, in Sept. 1831, he escaped to Paris. His 
ancestral estates in Russian Poland were all 
confiscated, and when, in 1846, he declared in 
favor of the revolutionary movement which 
drove the Austrians out of Cracow, those in 
Austria were also sequestrated, but were re- 
stored in 1848. In March, 1848, in an eloquent 
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address, he called upon the representatives of 
Germany and France to aid in the restoration 
of Poland. In April of the same year, he abol- 


ished serfdom on his estates of Sieniawa, and: 


gave the lands in fee simple to the serfs. Dur- 
ing the Crimean war, he attempted to unite the 
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DELAWARE, the smallest State of the Fed- 
eral Union, except Rhode Island, is bounded 
north by Pennsylvania, east by the Delaware 
River and Bay (which separate it from New 
Jersey) and the Atlantic Ocean, south and west 
by Maryland. It is about ninety-six miles in 
length, and thirty-seven in its greatest breadth ; 
and includes an area of 2,120 square miles. The 
population of the State in 1860 was, whites, 
90,697; free colored, 19,723; slaves, 1,798. 
The Governor is chosen for four years. The 
Senate consists of nine members, elected for 
four years, and the House of twenty-one 
members, elected for one year. The Governor 
in 1861 was William Barton, whose term ex- 
pires in 1863. This State has been classed 
with the Southern or slaveholding States, in dis- 
tinction from the Northern and free labor States. 

On the 2d of January the Legislature assem- 
bled at Dover, the capital; and on the next 
day, the commissioner from Mississippi, Henry 
Dickinson, appeared before the House, and 
made an address. In the name of the State of 
Mississippi, he invited Delaware to join the 
Sonthern Confederacy which was about to be 
formed. He claimed the right of a State to 
secede from the Federal Union, and said, if it 
was not admitted, war would be inevitable. 
After his speech, the House resolved unani- 
mously, and the Senate concurred by a major- 
ity, that, “having extended to the Hon. H. 
Dickinson, the commissioner of Mississippi, 
the courtesy due him, as the representative of 
a sovereign State of the Confederacy, as well 
as to the State he represents, we deem it proper 
and due to ourselves and the people of Delaware 
to express our ungualified disapproval of the 
remedy for existing difficulties suggested by the 
resolutions of the Legislature of Mississippi.” 

In compliance with the requisition of the 
Secretary of War, Governor Burton issued a 
proclamation on the 23d of April, calling for 
the enlistment of volunteers. It was as follows: 


Whereas a requisition has been made upon the un- 
dersigned, as Executive of the said State of Delaware, 
by the Secretary of War, for one regiment, consisting 
of seven hundred and eighty men, to be immediately 
detached from’ the militia of this State, “to serve as 
infantry or riflemen for the period of three months, 
unless sooner discharged;” and, whereas, the laws 
of this State do not confer upon the Executive any au- 
thority enabling him to comply with such requisition, 
there being no organized militia nor any law requirin 
such organization ; and whereas, it is the duty of a 
good and law-abiding citizens to preserve the peace 
and sustain the laws and Government under which we 
live, and by which our citizens are protected : 

Therefore I, William Burton, Governor of the said 
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cause of Poland with that of Turkey in the 
councils of the Western powers, but without 
success, His hotel at Paris was always a place 
of refuge for his suffering countrymen, who re- 
garded him as in some sort the constitutional 
King of Poland. * | 
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State of Delaware, recommend the formation of volumes : 
teer companies for the protection of the lives and 
property of the people of this State against violence — 
of any sort to which they may be exposed. © For these 
purposes such companies, when formed, will be under 
the control of the State authorities, though not subject _ 
to be ordered by the Executive into the United States — 
service—the law not vesting in him such authority, 
They will, however, have the option of offering ae 
services to the General Government for the defence of 
its capital and the support of the Constitution and — 
laws of the country. WILLIAM BURTON, | 
The State had no militia for the Governor — 
to call out, therefore his object was to encour- 
age the formation of volunteer companies, — 
This was the utmost extent to which he could — 
officially act, and it was in compliance with the — 
wishes of a large majority of the people of the — 
State, who were resolved to sustain the Govern- _ 
ment and defend the Union, without regard 
to the person who might be the President o 
the United States. On the 1st of May, the Goy- 
ernor, finding that volunteers were freely offere 
issued the following orders: ee, 
Dover, Detawarer, May 1, 1861. — 
The undersigned, the constitutional commander of _ 
the forces of the State of Delaware, directs that those 
volunteer companies of the State that desire to be m 
tered into the service of the United States, under the — 
call of the President, will rendezvous to the City of 
Washington with the least possible delay, where they 
will be mustered into the service of the United States 
by Major Ruff, who has been detailed by the War De* 
partment for that purpose, and who has reported him- — 
self to me and received my, instructions. The regi- — 
ment will consist of ten companies, to serve for 
period of three months. WILLIAM BURTON, : 
: Governor, and Commander-in-Chief. — . 
A regiment was promptly formed and mus-_ 
tered into the service of the United States. It 
consisted of three-months men, and numbered 
about 775 men, Subsequently, two regiments, 
containing about 2,000 men, were enlisted for a 
the war, and equipped by the State, and mus : 
tered in the United States army. ot 
State 
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Still a portion of the. people of the 
were not disposed to sustain, by active efforts, 
the hostilities in which the Federal Govern- — 
ment had now become involved. They thongts rae 
that the power of the North would be insuffi- 
cient to bring the Southern States back into~ 
the Union ; and if they ever again became apart 
of it, they must come back voluntarily. As-_ 
suming this position, the views entertained un- 
der it were exceedingly various, and some pos- 
sessed so great latitude as to embrace those who 
favored the cause of the Confederate States. 
To those eyen who honestly entertained the 
views, war held out no prospect but that of mu-~ 
tual destruction. A separation and an acknowl- 
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i. ent of the Confederacy were regarded 
he course of wisdom. Some believed that 
and conciliation, the seceding States 


" might finally be induced to return, The peace 
men in Delaware, Connecticut, and all the 
Northern States, were thus actuated, although 
ome carried their views to an extreme. Asa 
"genera: fact, they were men who loved the 
inion, and earnestly desired its restoration. 
yey had no antipathy to the institutions of the 
snthern States, and were in a manner de- 
id of every feeling of interest or anxiety on 
he point concerning which those who elected 
he Federal Administration and those who 
fed and organized the Confederate States 
dfor years been at issue. War, with them, 
s with Senator Douglas of Illinois, *‘ was final, 
itable dissolution.” 
In Delaware, there were not only many citi- 
pens to the war, but there were a few 
ho heartily desired the success of the Confed- 
rate States. The Secretary of War, in his 
sport, at the session of Congress which com- 
nenced in December, 1861, says: “ At the date 
i my last report in July, the States of Dela- 
rare, Kentucky, and Missouri, were 
hreatened with rebellion. In Delaware, the 
good sense and patriotism of the people have 
rimmphed over the unholy schemes of traitors.” 
On the 27th of June, a “ peace ” Convention 
sembled at Dover, the capital of the State, 
A large number 
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_ and was held in the open air. 
of persons—nearly two thousand—were pres- 
ent. The first speaker began by observing that 
leven States had gone out of the Union, which 
é deplored, but they were determined to go 
it, and had gone, acting upon the glorious 
principle, that all government derived its power 
from the consent of the governed. ‘They, 
_ eight millions of freemen, bad resented contin- 
aggression and intermeddling, until the 
| of a Republican placed the last feather 
the back of the people, and they had 
ly, quietly, determinedly retired. In God’s 
let them go unmolested. Would Dela- 
give money or men to hold States as con- 
d provinces? or allow the seceded States 
be governed by free people, in whatever 
“Manner they chose to be governed? Could the 
South be subjugated? Never. All the wealth 
f mines and kingdoms would not restore the 
_ country to its unembarrassed condition. All ex- 
/penditures were needless, as there were not men 
‘enough in the North to conquer a free people 
‘ghting for their rights, even against any odds. 
/ho would not, therefore, favor peace now, if 
wouid still produce the same results? Let 
tax-payers of Delaware come forth for 
“which would accomplish all that war could do.” 
_ Of the resolutions adopted, the first repudi- 
_ ated war in any case, and preferred a peace- 
able ition of the Confederate States to 
the shedding of blood. The sécond stated that 
| appellation “traitor,” as applied to citizens 
_ 0f Delaware, using the right of free speech, 
could neither intimidate nor convince them. 
17 
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The other resolutions related to local affairs. 
The effect of all these movements was not 
only to call in question the uprightness of the 
contest, but to withhold and embarrass, so far 
as their small influence extended, the energy of 
the Government. The popular favor, however, 
was so strong in support of the Government, 
and of a vigorous prosecution of the war, that, 
in consequence of the indignation manifested 
by the people, and the arrest by the Govern- 
ment of persons of disloyal sentiments, all these 
“peace ” movements soon subsided. 

On the 25th of December, the Legislature of 
the State assembled at Dover. The Governor, 
in his Message to this body, said: “Our citi- 
zens have acted in a manner highly creditable 
to them, and well deserve the quiet they have 
enjoyed. Those, if there be any, and doubt- 
less there are some everywhere, whose sympa- 
thies incline to the South, are quiescent, laying 
no impediments in the way of the Government, 
nor aifording its enemies any sort of aid. Some 
of the innumerable rumors afloat throughout 
the country may, perhaps, represent a different 
state of things; but were the test of truth prop- 
erly applied to these reports, most of them 
would be found wholly unreliable. 

Some movement was made at this session to 
pass a bill, providing for the ultimate aboli- 
tion of slavery within the State. The scheme 
was based upon the payment by the United 
States of a certain sum to establish a fund tow- 
ards securing full and fair compensation to the 
owners. It was not successful. 

DERBY, Grorce H., was born in Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, and died in New York, 
on the 15th of July, 1861, aged thirty-seven 
years. He was descended from E. H. Derby, 
of Salem, who fitted out many armed ships 
during the war of the Revolution, and after- 
wards became the pioneer in opening from 
Salem the trade to India, China, and the Baltic. 

George H. Derby graduated at West Point 
in the class of 1846, in which he attained a 
prominent position. He was at once promoted 
to the rank of Second Lieutenant in the ord- 
nance, and for his excellence as a topographer, 
was transferred in 1847 to the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. . 

Severely wounded in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, in 1847, he was brevetted to the post 
of First Lieutenant “for his gallant and meri- 
torious conduct ” on this occasion. He subse-s 
quently rose to the rank of Captain, and for 
two years was employed by Government to 
erect several lighthouses on the coast of Flor- 
ida and Alabama. In the discharge of his duty, 
he exposed himself to a sun-stroke, which affect- 
ed his sight and resulted in a softening of the 
brain, terminating his life in the prime of man- 
hood. He was alike distinguished as an officer 
anda writer. His Phoenixiania has circulated 
from California to Maine, while his brilliant tal- 
ents, genial humor, and sparkling wit endeared 
him both to the army and a wide circle of ac- 
quaintance. 
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DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN 
1861. The diplomatic correspondence of the 
United States Government for the year 1861 
properly commences at the Inauguration of the 
President on the 4th of March. A new Presi- 
dent, a new party, a new Cabinet, composed of 
public men who had never before held such 
positions, came into power on that day. New 
and unusual scenes could be discerned rapidly 
rising to view in the future which would raise 
new questions.and new aspects of gld ones, 
Commencing about this date, the Secretary of 
State of the retiring Administration, Mr. Black, 
appears on the 28th of February addressing a 
circular “to all the ministers of the United 
States,” in which he states that “the election 
of last November resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Abraham Lincoln; that he was the candidate 
of the republican or anti-slavery party; that 
the preceding discussion had been confined al- 
most entirely to topics connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the subject of negro slavery ; 
that every Northern State cast its whole elec- 
toral vote (except three in New Jersey) for Mr. 
Lincoln, while in the whole South the popular 
sentiment against him was almost absolutely 
universal. Some of the Southern States, imme- 
diately after the election, took measures for sep- 
arating themselves from the Union, and others 
soon followed their example.” The result of 
this was the assembling of a congress of Repre- 
sentatives from South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and 
the adoption of a provisional Constitution for 
what was styled the “ Confederate States of 
America.” He then proceeded to say: 

It is not improbable that persons claiming to repre- 
sent the States which have thus attempted to throw 
off their Federal obligations will seek a recognition of 
their independence by the European powers. In 
the event of such an effort being made, you are ex- 
pected by the President to use such means as may in 
your judgment be proper and necessary to prevent its 
success. 

The reasons set forth in the President’s Message at 
the vit ory ed the present session of Congress, in 
support of his opinion that the States have no consti- 
tutional pe to secede from the Union, are still un- 
answered, and are believed to be unanswerable. The 

rounds upon which they have attempted to justifi 
the revolutionary act of severing the bonds whic 
connect them with their sister States, are regarded as 
wholly insufficient. This Government has not relin- 
quished its constitutional jurisdiction within the 
territory of those States, and does not desire to 
do so, 

On the 9th of March, Mr. Seward, the newly- 
appointed Secretary of State, addressed a cir- 
cular to “all the Ministers of the United 
’ States,” in which he alluded to the instructions 
of his predecessor, and stated that the Presi- 
dent, having assumed the administration of the 
Government, in pursuance of an unquestioned 
election, and of the directions of the Constitu- 
tion, renewed the injunction above mentioned, 
and relied upon the exercise of the greatest 
possible diligence and fidelity on their part to 
counteract and prevent the designs of those 
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who would invoke foreign intervention to em- — 


instructed to urge upon the Governments to 


¥ 


barrass or overthrow the Republic. They were — 


which they were commissioned, the consider- _ 


ation that ‘the present disturbances had their 
origin only in popular passions excited under — 
novel circumstances of a very transient charac- — 
ter, and that while not one person of well- — 


balanced mind has attempted to show 


dismemberment of the Union would be ak 


manently conducive to the safety and welfar 


of even his own State or section, much less of — 


4 


all the States and sections of our country, the 


people themselves still retain and cherish a ~ 
profound confidence in our happy Constitution, — 


together with a veneration and affection for it 
such as no other form of government ever re- 


ceived at the hands of those for whom it was ¥ 


‘ 


established.” 

Another circular was issued by the Secreta 
to the Ministers of the United States in Gres 
Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Bel- 


gium, Italy, and Denmark, on the 24th of ? 


April, relative to the rights of neutrals in mar- 
itime war. It presents the whole case as it 
stood at that date. It states the position of the 
United States, our proposition to the Paris 
congress in 1856, the action of that congress, 
and the ground the Administration was ready 
to assume on the subject. .The entire letter is 
too important to be abridged, as it contains 
propositions which were the subject of negoti 
tion in all the courts above named for ensuing — 
months: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, a 
Wasuineron, April 24, 1861. t 


Sir: The advocates of benevolence and the believers 


in human progress, encouraged by the slow though > 
marked meliorations of the barbarities of war w 
have obtained in modern times, have been, as you” 


well aware, recently engaged with much assiduity in _ 


endeavoring to effect some modifications of the law of 
nations in regard to the rights of neutrals in maritime 
war. Inthe ace of these movements the President 
of the United States, in the year 1854, submitted to 


the several maritime nations two propositions, to — 
which he solicited their assent as permanent princi- 


ples of international law, which were as follows: 


1. Free ships make free goods; that is to say, that : 


the effects or goods belonging to subjects or citizens 


of a power or State at war are free trom capture or 


confiscation when found on board of neutral vessels, — 
with the exception of articles contraband of war, 

2. That the property of neutrals on board an pris | 
vessel is not subject to confiscation unless the same be — 
contraband of war. Fal 

Several of the Governments to which these Preny ' 
sitions were submitted expressed their willingness to ‘ 
accept them, while some others, which were in a state 
of war, intimated a desire to defer acting thereon until © 
the return of peace should present what they thought 
would be a more auspicious season for such interest- 
Se otiations. e on 

n the 16th of April, 1856, a congress was in session 

at Paris, It consisted of. several maritime powers, 
represented by their plenipotentiaries, oe Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, Sardinia, 
and Turkey. That congress having taken up the gen- 
eral subject to which allusion has already been made 
in this letter, on the day before mentioned, came to an 
agreement, which they adopted in the form of a decla- 
ration, to the effect following, namely : 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 


~ 


4 
: 
4 


- 
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9, The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the 
< exce tion of contraband of war. 

by Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture under enemy’s flag. 
__ 4 Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effect- 
__ ive; that is to say, maintained by forces sufficient 

A really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 
{he agreement pledged the parties constituting the 
__gongress to bring the declaration thus made to the 
knowledge of the States which had not been repre- 
ae in that body, and to invite them to accede to it. 
congress, however, at the same time insisted, in 
e first place, that the declaration should be binding 
only on the powers who were or should become parties 
to it as one whole and indivisible compact; and, sec- 
z nowt that the parties who had agreed, and those who 


th 
.* 


should afterwards accede to it, should, after the adop- 


Fu tion of the same, enter into no arrangement on the 
_ application of maritime law in time of war without 
Sy pulating for a strict observance of the four points 


__ resolved by the declaration. 
___ _The declaration, which I have thus substantially re- 
____ cited, of course prevented all the powers which became 
tar paztics to it from accepting the two propositions which 
A been before submitted to the maritime nations by 
____ the President of the United States. 
___ The declaration was, in due time, submitted by the 
eramments represented in the congress at Paris to 
____ the Government of the United States. 
_ _ The President, about the 14th of July, 1856, made 
; a “fmown to the States concerned his unwillingness to 
____aecede to the declaration. In making that announce- 
. on behalf of this Government, my predecessor, 


Mr. Marcy, called the attention of those States to the 
| Wing points, namely : 


ly : 
Ist. That the iaesotid ein third propositions, con- 
_ tained in the Paris declaration, are substantially the 
‘same with the two propositions which had before been 
Submitted to the maritime States by the President. 
__ 2d. That the Paris declaration, with the conditions 
‘ anne the United States in 


“a xed, was inadmissible b 
three respects, namely: Ist. That the Government of 
_ the United States could not give its assent to the first 
— meeeontion contained in the declaration, namely, that 
_/*Privateering is and remains abolished,” although it 
“was willing to accept it with an amendment which 
_ Should exempt the private property of individuals, 
| ‘theugh belonging to belligerent States, from seizure 
Gr confiscation by national vessels in- maritime war. 
2d. That for this reason the stipulation annexed to the 
» declaration, viz.: that the propositions must be taken 
_ altogether or = peaee altogether, without modification, 
d not be allowed. 3d. That the fourth condition 
‘annexed to the declaration, which provided that the 
= acceding to 1t should enter into no negotiation 
for any modifications of the law of maritime war with 
| _ Bations which should not contain the four points con- 
tai in the Paris Kyrnim bres seemed inconsistent 
| with a proper regard to the national sovereignty of 
the United States. al 
: On the 29th of July, 1856, Mr. Mason, then minister 
“of the United States at Paris, was instructed by the 
President te propose to the Government of France to 
| enter into an arrangement for its adherence, with the 
| United States, to the four principles of the declaration 
of the Congress of Paris, provided the first of them 
: “should be amended as specified in Mr. Marcy’s note to 
‘the Count de Sartiges on the 28th of July, 1856. Mr. 
_ Mason accordingly brought the subject to the notice 
of the imperial Government of France, which was dis- 
9sed to entertain the matter favorably, but which 
. failed to communicate its decision on the subject to 
him. Similar instructions regarding the matter were 
addressed by this el elincis to Mr. Dallas, our min- 
ister at London, on the 31st day of January, 1857; but 
the proposition above referred to had not been directly 
presented to the British Government by him when the 
administration of this Government by Franklin Pierce, 
during whose term these proceedings occurred, came 
to an end on the 3d of March, 1857, and was succeeded 
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by that of James Buchanan, who directed the negoti- 
ations to be arrested for the purpose of enabling him 
to examine the questions involved, and they have ever 
since remained in that state of suspension. 

The President of the United States has now taken 
the subject into consideration, and he is prepared to 
communicate his views upon it, with a disposition to 
bring the negotiation to a speedy and sndiatactory con- 
clusion. 

For that purpose you are hereby instructed to seek 
an early opportunity to call the attention of her Maj- 
esty’s Government to the subject, and to ascertain 
whether it is disposed to enter into negotiations for 
the accession of the Government of the United States 
to the declaration of the Paris congress, with the con- 
ditions annexed by that body to the same; and if you 
shall find that Government so disposed, you will then 
enter into a convention to that effect, substantially in 
the form of a project for that purpose herewith trans- 
mitted to you; the convention to take effect from the 
time when the due ratifications of the same shall have 
been exchanged. It is presumed that you will need 
no special explanation of the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent on this subject for the purpose of conducting the 
necessary conferences with the Government to which 
you are accredited. Its assent is expected on the 
ground that the proposition is accepted at its sugges- 
tion, and in the form it has preferred. For your own 
information it will be sufficient to say that the Presi- 
dent adheres to the opinion expressed by my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Marcy, that it would be eminently desirable 
for the good of ail nations that the property and effects 
of private individuals, not contraband, should be ex- 
empt from seizure and confiscation by national vessels 
in maritime war. If the time and circumstances were 
propitious to a prosecution of the negotiation with that 
object in view, he would direct that it should be as- 
siduously pursued. But the right season seems to 
have passed, at least for the present. Europe seems 
once more on the verge of quite general wars. On 
the other hand, a portion of the American people have 
raised the standard of insurrection, and proclaimed a 

rovisional government, and, through their organs, . 

ave taken the bad resolution to invite privateers to 
prey open the peaceful commerce of the United States. 

Prudence and humanity combine in persuading the 
President, under the circumstances, that it is wise to 
secure the lesser offered by the Paris congress, 
without waiting indefinitely in hope to obtain the 

ater one offered to the maritime nations by the 
resident of the United States. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Cuartes Francis Anas, Esq., &., &e. 


Convention upon the subject of the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals in time of war, between the United States 
of America and her Majesty the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

The United States of America and her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, being equally ani- 
mated by a desire to define with more precision the 
rights of belligerents and neutrals in time of war, have, 
for that purpose, conferred full powers, the President 
of the United States upon Charles F. Adams, accred- 
ited as their envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 

otentiary to her said Majesty, and her Majesty the 

Basen of Great Britain and Ireland, upon . 

And the said plenipotentiaries, after having ex- 
changed their full powers, have concluded the follow- 
ing articles : j 

rrrcLe I. 1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. %. Neutral goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under enemy’s flag. 4. Blockades, in order to 
be binding, must be effective; that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to 
the coast of the enemy. : 

Armictz II. The present convention shall be ratified 
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by the President of the United States of America, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and b 
her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Washing- 
ton, within the space of six months from the signature, 
or sooner if possible. In faith whereof, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the present convention 
in duplicate, and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done at London, the day of , in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one 
(1861.) 


Prussia.—These circulars are followed by 
extracts from the correspondence with each of 
the ministers of this country to foreign courts, 
in copious detail. Commencing with Prussia, 
the letter of instructions to Mr. Judd, the newly- 
appointed minister, is under the date of March. 
Mr. Seward writes: 


Sm: Contrary to what usually happens in giving in- 
structions to a minister going abroad, I am directed by 
the President to ask you to fix your attention in the 
first instance, and to keep it constantly fixed, on the 
actual condition of affairs at home. I allude, of course, 
to the unlawful and unconstitutional attempt which is 
being made to detach several of the States from the 
Federal Union, and to organize them as an independ- 
ent republic under the name of the ‘Confederate 
States of America.” 

You are well aware of what you will find Europeans 
unable to understand, namely, that owing to the very 
peculiar structure of our Federal Government, and the 
equally singular character and habits of the American 
people, this Government not only wisely but neces- 
sarily hesitates to resort to coercion and compulsion 
to secure a return of the disaffected portion of the peo- 
ee to their customary allegiance. The Union was 

ormed upon popular consent, and must always prac- 
tically stand on the same basis. The temporary causes 
of alienation must pass away; there must needs be 
disasters and disappointments resulting from the exer- 
cise of unlawful authority by the revolutionists, while 
happily it is certain that there is a general and pro- 
found sentiment of rey, pervading the public mind 
throughout the United States. While it is the inten- 
tion of the President to maintain the sovereignty and 
rightful authority of the Union everywhere with firm- 
ness as well as discretion, he at the same time relies 
with great confidence on the salutary working of the 
agencies I have mentioned, to restore the harmony and 

nion of the States. But to this end it is of the great- 
est importance that the disaffected States shall not 
succeed in obtaining favor or recognition from foreign 
nations, 

It is understood that the so-called Confederate 
States of America have sent, or are about to send, 
agents to solicit such recognition in Europe, although 
there is no special reason supposing Prussia to be 
one of the nations to which application will be made. 
An almost electric political connection, however, ex- 
ists between the several capitals of western Europe, 
and therefore your most efficient and unfailing efforts 
must be put forth directly, and even indirectly, to 
prevent the success of that ill-starred design. 


Mr. Seward then calls the attention of Mr. 
Judd to his general circular to all our ministers, 
dated March 9th, and says: 


It may be well to call your attention to the fact that 
in that communication, as in this, I have forborne 
altogether from discussing the groundless complaints 
and pretexts which have been put forth by the organs 
of disunion to justify the rash and perilous revolution 
which they are oe colnet 2 to inaugurate. I have 
practised this reticence not because the gent is unim- 
portant, but because the dispute is purely a domestic 
one, and the President would not willingly have the 
archives of our legations bear testimony to so un- 
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American a proceeding as an acknowledgment, even 

by indirection, that this Government ever consented ta 
join issue upon a purely family matter of this kind 
with a L gpa of our own citizens before a foreign 
tribunal. Nevertheless, should you find that any — 
weight is he to those complaints and pretexts inthe 
court to which you are accredited, your perfect knowl- _ 
edge of all the transactions involved, will, I am 

enable you to meet them conclusively and satisfactorily _ 
without precise instructions on that point. wy 

Mr. Wright, who continued to represent the a 
United States at the Court of Prussia until the 
arrival of Mr. Judd, writes to Mr.Sewardunder — 
date of Berlin, May 8th: ‘ Baron Schleinitz, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, gave me the — 
most positive assurance that this Government, — 
from the principle of unrelenting opposition to 
all revolutionary movements, would be one of — 
the last to recognize any de facto government 
of the disaffected States of the American — 
Union.” 

Again, under date of May 15th, he writes: — 
“Baron Schleinitz informed me that, in hi 
opinion, no apprehension need be entertained 
as to Prussian subjects engaging under the au- 
thority of the so-called Confederate States in — 
fitting out privateers, or in any manner inter- 
fering with our commerce.” i 2 i 

Again, under date of May 26th, he writes to — 
Mr. Seward: “Prussia will take efficient steps — 
to sustain the Government of the United States _ 
in the protection of property and commerce, ; 
and will do all she can, consistently with her — 
obligations to other Governments, ‘to sustain 
the vigorous action of our Government in main- 
taining law and order.” 

On the 18th of June, Baron Schleinitz ad- 
dressed a note to Baron Gerolt, the Prussian 
Minister at Washington, referring to doubts pre- 
vailing in Europe about the treatment towhich ~ 
neutral shipping might be subjected during the 
continuance of the disturbances in the United 
States, and requests him to obtain an explana- 
tion of the views of the Federal Government 
thereupon. , 

Mr. Seward, in reply, on the 16th of June, 
further adds: 

Baron Schleinitz, in this communication, has re- 
marked that it would certainly be most desirable for 
Prussia that this Government should embrace thi 
occasion to announce its adhesion to the celebrated 
declaration of Paris, But that if this could not be 
attained, then, for the present, the Government of — 
Prussia would urge that an exposition might be 5 
to be obligatory during the present intestine disturb- 
ances in the United States, in regard to the app ct , 
tion generally of the second and third principles of the _ 
Paris declaration to neutral shipping. jens 

The second principle of the Paris declaration is, that 
the neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods, not contra- 
band of war. 

The third principle is, that the goods, not contra- 
band of war, of a neutral found on board an enemy's 
vessel are exempt from confiscation. apy 

The undersigned has, the pleasure of informing 
Baron Gerolt, iy. authority of the President of the 
United States, that the Government cheerfully declares 
its assent to these principles in the present case, and 
to continue until the insurrection which now unhap- 
pily exists in the United States shall have come to an } 
end, and they will be fully observed by this Govern- | 
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ment in its relations with Prussia. 
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_ At the same time he states that the newly- 
appointed Minister, Mr. Judd, was authorized to 

~ into a treaty with the kingdom of Prus- 
gia for the adhesion of the United States Gov- 
_ ernment to the declaration of the Congress at 


milar instructions and powers were given to all 
Ministers appointed to conduct diplomatic inter- 
ourse with all existing maritime powers. This Gov- 
ernment, in these instructions, declared its continued 
_ desire and preference for the amendment of the Paris 
declaration proposed by this Government in 1856, to 
the effect that private or individual property of non- 
_eombatants, whether belonging to rent States or 
should be exempted from confiscation in maritime 
. But recurring to the previous failure to secure 
loption of that amendment, this Government in- 
ed its ministers, if they should find it necessary, 
yaive it for the present, and to negotiate our adhe- 
on to the declaration pure and simple. 
The right of the United States to close any 
the national ports “which have already 
en, or which may fall into the hands of the 
ents, either directly or in the lenignt and 
itable form of the blockade,” is understood 
not qualified or modified. 
_ The conclusion reached was an indirect inti- 
tion that a separate treaty with Prussia was 
considered necessary by that court, but 
ere adhesion of the Government of the 
ited States to the articles of the Paris treaty 
ud be sufficient. 


; ium.—On the 26th of March, Mr. Sew- 
rd addressed instructions to Mr. Sanford, the 
ed States Minister to Belgium. The policy 
¢ Administration toward the seceded Sta 

| date is thus stated : ¢ 
midable as the conspiracy seemed at the begin- 
it is now confidently believed that the policy of 
: dministration in to it will be sup- 
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esent A: 
2d the le—a policy of conciliation, forbear- 
2, Ads Me iheascauid that the oe, will thus 
ll for want of ultimate adoption by the States them- 
to constitute the new Con- 


= 
‘fall 
_ selves which are expected 


__ The most important duty of the diplomatic 
_ Fepresentatives of the United States in Europe, 
' says the Secretary, will be to counteract, by all 
proper means, the efforts of the agents of that 
Hirdected Confederacy at their respective 
Re They are expected not to engage in 
‘any discussion which the agents of the dis- 
_ Unionists may attempt to initiate on the merits 
_ of their proposed revolution. The President 
_ will not consent, directly or indirectly, to the 
_ interpellation of any foreign power in a contro- 
‘versy which is merely a domestic one. He then 

_ proceeds: 


There is some reason to suppose that the agents of 
the disunionists will attempt to win favor for their 
scheme of ition by ing to sympathize with 
the manufacturing interests of the Euro nations 
game aii with the tariff laws of the United 
and by promising to receive the fabrics of 
such nations on more favorable terms. You will be 
able to reply to such seductions as these that the new 
tariff laws thus complained of are revenue laws deem- 
ed by the legislature of the United States n 
under new and peculiar circumstances ; that all expe- 
rience shows that such laws are not, and cannot be, 
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permanent; that if, as is now pretended, they shall 
prove to be onerous to foreign commerce, they will, of 
course, prove also to be unfruitful of revenue, and 
that, in that case, they will necessarily be promptly 
modified. The inconvenience, if any shall result from 
them, will therefore be tempo and practically 
harmless. Nor will any statesman of a foreign coun- 
oy need to be informed that the consumption of the 
fabrics which it is proposed shall be favored by the 
so-called seceding States chiefly takes place, not with- 
in those States, but in ae large de, in the States 
which remain undisturbed by this unhappy attempt at 
revolution. 

Under date of May 10th, Mr. Sanford wrote 
that he had been received by the King on the 
8th, who spoke but generally of the insurrection 
in the Southern States, said he hoped some 
peaceful issue would be found, and that the 
spirit of conciliation would prevail, and then 
referred to the growing markets they had for 
manufactures in the United States. 

Again, on the 26th of May, he writes to Mr. 
Seward that he had a conversation with M. de 
Vriére on the subject of the efforts of the com- 
missioners of the Confederate States to obtain 
a recognition of the European powers. M. de 
Vriére replied that no application had been 
made to him in this view, ‘‘nor would it now 
be entertained if made. The revolution would 
receive no sanction by any act of Belgium.” 
He also spoke of the new tariff with a great 
deal of feeling, and said it was highly prejudi- 
cial to their interests, instancing in point that 
forty furnaces for the manufacture of window- 
glass had been stopped in consequence. 

On the 6th of May, Mr. Seward writes to Mr. 
Sanford that the negotiation of a convention 
with the Government of Belgium, on the rights 
of belligerents and neutrals in time of war, was 
desirable; and he was instructed to endeavor 
to effect that object. Again, on the 21st of 
June, Mr. Seward writes: 

You are aware that the declaration of Paris enjoins 
each of the parties that have signed it not to negotiate 
any other changes of the law of nations concerning the 
rights of neutrals in maritime war. We have supposed 
that this would operate to prevent Great Britain, and 
probably France, from receiving our accession to the 

eclaration, if we should insist on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Marcy, namely, the exemption of 

rivate property of non-belligerents from confiscation. 

ut we should now, as the instructions heretofore 

iven you have already informed you, vastly prefer to 

ave that amendment accepted. Nevertheless, if this 
cannot be done, let the convention be made for adher- 
ence to the declaration pure and simple. 

No answer was received from the Belgian 
Government on this proposition, as they pre- 
ferred to await the action of France and Eng- 
land; and on the 5th of August Mr. Seward 
again wrote to Mr. Sanford that “there is no 
especial urgency on our part for the considera- 
tion, by the Belgian Government, of our prop- 
osition to accede to the declaration of the Con- 
gress of Paris, before the similar propositions, 
submitted to the British and French Govern- 
ments, shall have been acted upon by them; 
although we hold ourselves ready to carry 
overtures into effect when the Belgian Govern- 
ment shall desire.” 
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Mewico.—The instructions to Mr. Corwin, the 
American Minister to Mexico, are dated April 
6th. Mr. Seward writes: 


The President does not expect that you will allude 
to the origin or causes of our domestic difficulties in 
your intercourse with the Government of Mexico, 
although that Government will rightfully, as well as 
reasonably, ask what are his expectations of their 
course and their end. On the contrary, the President 
will not suffer the representatives of the United States 
to engage in any discussion of the merits of those 
difficulties in the presence of foreign powers, much 
less to invoke even their censure against those of our 
fellow-citizens who have arrayed themselves in oppo- 
sition to its authority. 

But you are instructed to assure the Government of 
Mexico that these difficulties having arisen out of no 
deep and permanent popular discontent, either in re- 
gard to our system of government itself, or to the 
exercise of its authority, and being attended by social 
evils which are as ruinous as they are jo primo 
while no organic change that is contemplated could 
possibly bring to any portion of the American people 
any advantages of eyo f Nees prosperity, or hap- 
piness, equal to those which the Federal Union so 
effectually guarantees, the President confidently be- 
lieves and expects that the people of the United States, 
in the exercise of the wisdom that hitherto has never 
failed them, will speedily and in a constitutional wa: 
adopt all necessary remedies for the restoration o 
z public peace and the preservation of the Federal 

nion. 

The success of this Government, in conducting 
affairs to that consummation, may depend in some 
small degree on the action of the Government and en 
ple of Mexico in this new emergency. The President 
could not fail to see that Mexico, instead of being bene- 
fited by the prostration or the obstruction of Federal 
authority in this country, would be exposed by it to 
new and fearful dangers. On the other hand, a con- 
dition of anarchy in Mexico must necessarily operate 
as a seduction to those who are conspiring against the 
integrity of the Union to seek strength and aggran- 
dizement for themselves by conquests in Mexico and 
other parts of Spanish America. Thus, even the dull- 
est observer is at last able to see what was long ago 
distinctly seen by those who are endowed with any 
considerable perspicacity, that peace, order, and con- 
stitutional authority in each and all of the several 
republics of this continent are not exclusively an 
interest of any one or more of them, but a common and 
indispensable interest of them all. 


Again, Mr. Seward says: 


You may possibly meet agents of this projected 
Confederacy busy in preparing some further revolu- 
tion in Mexico. You will not fail to assure the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico that the President never has, nor 
can ever have, any sympathy with such designs, in 
whatever quarter they may arise, or whatever charac- 
ter they may take on. : 

Mr. Corwin, on the 29th of May, writes in 
reply: “The present Government of Mexico is 
well affected towards us in our present difficul- 
ties, but, for obvious reasons, will be unwilling 
to enter into any engagement which might 
produce war with the South, unless protected 
by promise of aid from the United States.” 

On the 29th of June, Mr. Oorwin again 
writes: “I am quite sure that whilst this Gov- 
ernment will endeavor to preserve peaceful re- 
lations with all the European powers on fair 
terms, it regards the United States as its true 
and only reliable friend in any struggle which 
may involve the national existence.” 


Great Britain.—In a letter of instructions to 


‘employ in executing that mission: 
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Mr. Adams, dated April 10th, Mr. Seward first 
presents a dispassionate view of the disunion — 
movement, and then proceeds to consider the — 
manner in which that movement and its 

should be treated by Mr. Adams at the court of — 
Great Britain. iy 


He says: ee 
Before considering the arguments you are to use, it 
is important to indicate those which you are not to 
vant ae 
irst. The President has noticed, as the whole ~ 
American people have, with much emotion, the ex- 
Nene of good-will and friendship toward the — 
nited States, and of concern for their present em- __ 
barrassments, which have been made on apt occasions 
by her Majesty and her ministers. You will make due — 
acknowledgment for these manifestations, but ee '§ 
same time you will not rely on any mere sympathies or — 
national kindness. You will make no admissions of — 
weakness in our Constitution, or of apprehension on 
the part of the Government. You will rather prove, 
as you easily can, by comparing the history of our 
country with that of other States, that its Constitution 
and ee ee are really the strongest and Et 
which have ever been erected for the safety of any 
people. You will in no case listen to any suggestions 
of compromise by this Government, under i 


auspices, with its discontented citizens. If, as the — 
President does not at all apprehend, you shall unhap-~ __ 


vernment tolerating 


ou will not be allowed, however, even if you were 

disposed, as the President is sure you will not be, to 
rest your opposition to the application of the Confed-— 
erate States on the ground of any favor this Adminis-— 
tration, or the party which chiefly called it into ex- _ 
istence, proposes to show to Great Britain, or claims . 
that Great Britain ought to show them. You will not 
consent to draw into debate before the British Govern- 
ment any opposing moral principles which may be 
supposed to he at the foundation of the controversy _ 
between those States and the Federal Union. ; 

You will indulge in no expressions of harshness or — 
disrespect, or even impatience, concerning the 
mg States, their agents, or their people. But you 
will, on the contrary, all the while remember ye 
those States are now, as they always heretofore have 
been, and, notwithstanding their temporary self-delu- 
sion, they must always continue to be, equal and 
honored members of this Federal Union, and that 
their citizens throughout all political misunderstand- 
ings and alienations still are and always must be our — 
kindred and countrymen. In short, all your 
ments must belong to one of three classes, namely: 
First. Arguments drawn from the principles of public 
law and natural justice, which regulate the intercourse 
of equal States. Secondly. Arguments which concern 
equally the honor, welfare, and happiness of the dis- 
contented States, and the honor, welfare, and pe 
ness of the whole Union. Thirdly. Arguments w 
are equally conservative of the rights and interests, 
and even sentiments of the United States, and justin | 
their bearing upon the rights, interests, and senti- 
ments of Great Britain and all other nations. | 


On the 9th of April, Mr. Dallas writes to Mr, 


ao ge 


i 
| 

: 

" Govervment to grasp at any a 
: 

| 

| 


Seward that he had submitted to Lord John 


Bnssell the representations of his general cir- 
‘cular, with the inaugural address of the Presi- 


dent. He says: 


+ 
or 


_ His lordship assured me with 


great earnestness that 
there was Boe the slightest dis 


ition in deca 

; vantage which might 
Bite tecpposed to arise from the unpleasant domestic 
__ differences in the United States; but, on the contrary, 
} 


ir 
unbroken 


= 
Fe 


i they would be highly gratified if those differences 
adjusted, and the tition restored to its former 


* 


in upon him, in concluding, if that were the 
: nd I was quite convinced that it was—how im- 
it must be that this country and France should 
ain, at least for a considerable time, from doing 
hat, by encouraging groundless hopes, would widen 
feel still thought capable of being closed. 
_ Heseemed to think the matter not.ripe for decision 
fe one way or the other, and remarked that what he had 
- __ said was all that at present it was in his power to say. 


__Mr. Seward, writing to Mr. Adams under 


& é 


os 


of April 27th, in reference to this commu- 
ion of Mr. Dallas, says: “‘ You will hardly 


= he 


need to be told that these last remarks of his 


i xrdship are by no means satisfactory to this 
_ Government.” 


WO) Om the 24 of May, Mr. Dallas writes to Mr. 


: ey that, at an interview with Lord John 

- Russell, the latter stated that the three repre- 

' sentatives of the Southern Confederacy were in 

London; that he had not seen them, but was 

) not unwilling to do so unofficially; that there 

existed an understanding between his Govern- 

mn and that of France, which would lead 
both to take the same course as to recognition, 
_ ‘whatever that course might’be. He then re- 

__ ‘ferred to the rumor of a meditated blockade of 

ie Southern ports, and their discontinuance as 

_ ports of entry. 

Qn the 21st of May, Mr. Seward writes to Mr. 

Adams that “this Government considers that 
_ our relations in Europe have reached a crisis in 

_ which it is necessary for it to take a decided 
__ Stand, on which not only its immediate meas- 
- ures, bnt its ultimate and permanent policy, 

- €an be determined and defined.” He then in- 
~ forms Mr. Adams that the contents of this letter 
' are not to be read or shown to the British Sec- 
Yetary of State, nor any of its positions pre- 
- Mmaturely, unnecessarily, or indiscreetly made 
_ known; but its spirit will be his guide. 

___ A paper thus containing the private instruc- 
tions of the Government, at such a time, to its 
representative at the principal court of Europe, 

is of more than ordinary interest to the Amer- 
ican people. Mr. Seward then proceeds: 

The President regrets that Mr. Dallas did not pro- 
test against the proposed unofficial intercourse between 

_ the British Government and the missionaries of the 

_ insurgents. It is due, however, to Mr. Dallas to say 

that our instructions had been given only to you and 

_ pot to him, and that his loyalty and fidelity, too rare 

in these times, are apprecia’ 

_Intercourse of any kind with the so-called commis- 
sioners is liable to be construed as a recognition of the 

_ authority which appointed them. Such intercourse 

would be none the less hurtful to us for being called 

unofficial, and it might be even more itaioas, Wouaee 
we should have no means of knowing what points 


its 


° 
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might be resolved by it. Moreover, unofficial inter- 
course is useless and meaningless if it is not expected 
to ripen into official intercourse and direct recognition. 
Ié is left doubtful here whether the proposed unofficial 
intercourse has yet actually begun. Your own ante- 
cedent instructions are deemed explicit enough, and it 
is hoped that you have not mniseaitiaraibod them. You 
will, in any event, desist from all intercourse whatever, 
unofficial as well as official, with the British Govern- 
ment, so long as it shall continue intercourse of any 
kind with the domestic enemies of this country. When 
intercourse shall have been arrested for this cause, you 
will communicate with this department and receive 
further directions. 

Lord John Russell has informed us of an understand- 
ing between the British and French Governments that 
they will act together in regard to our affairs. This 
communication, however, loses something of its value 
from the circumstance that the communication was 
withheld until after knowledge of the fact had been 
acquired by us from other sources. We know also 
another fact that has not yet been officially communi- 
cated to us, namely: That other European States are 
apprised by France and England of their agreement, 
and are expected to concur with or follow them in 
whatever measures they adopt on the subject of recog- 
nition. The United States Ihave been impartial and 
just in all their conduct towards the several nations of 

urope. They will not complain, however, of the com- 
bination now announced by the two leading powers, 
although they think they had a right to expect a more 
independent, if not a more friendly course, from each 
ofthem. You will take no notice of that or any other 
alliance. Whenever the European Governments shall 
see fit to communicate directly with us, we shall be, 
as heretofore, frank and explicit in our reply. 

As to the blockade, you will say that by our own 
laws and the laws of nature, and the laws of nations, 
this Government has a clear right to suppress insur- 
rection. An exclusion of commerce from national 
ports which have been seized by insurgents, in the 
equitable form of blockade, is a proper means to that 
end. You will not insist that our blockade is to be 
respected, if it be not maintained by a competent force; 
but passing by that question as not now a practical or 
at least an urgent one, you will add that the blockade 
is now, and it will continue to be, so maintained, and 
therefore we expect it to be respected by Great Britain. 
¥ou will add that we have already revoked the ex- 
equatur of a Russian consul who had enlisted in the 
military service of the insurgents, and we shall dis- 
miss or demand the recall of every foreign agent, con- 
sular or diplomatic, who shall either disobey the Federal 
laws or disown the Federal authority. 

»As to the recognition of the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy, it is not to be made a subject of technical 
definition. It is, of course, direct recognition to pub- 
lish an acknowledgment of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of a new power. It is direct recognition to 
receive its ambassadors, ministers, agents, or commis- 
sioners, officially. A concession of belligerent rights 
is liable to be construed as a recognition of them. No 
one of these proceedings will pass unquestioned by the 
United States in this case. 

Hitherto, recognition has been moved only on the 
assumption that the so-called Confederate States are 
de facto a self-sustaining power. Now, after long for- 
bearance, designed to soothe discontent and avert the 
need of civil war, the land and naval forces of the 
United States have been put in motion to repress in- 
surrection. The true character of the pretended new 
State is at once revealed. It is seen to be a power 
existing in pronunciamento only. It has never won a 
field. It has obtained no forts that were not virtually 
betrayed into its hands, or seized in breach of trust. 
It commands not a single port on the coast, nor any 
highway out from its pretended capital by land. Under 
these circumstances, Great Britain is called upon to 
intervene and give it body and independence by resist- 
ing our measures of suppression. British recognition 
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would be British intervention, to create within our ter- 
ritory a hostile state by overthrowing this republic 
itsel?. x * * * * * 

As to the treatment of pen in the insurgent 
service, you will say that this is a question exclusively 
our own. We treat them as pirates. They ure our 
own citizens, or persons employed by our citizens, 

reying on the commerce of our country. If Great 
Britain shall choose to recognize them as lawful bel- 
ligerents, and give them shelter from our pursuit and 
punishment, the laws of nations afford an adequate 
and proper remedy. 

Happily, however, her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can avoid all these difficulties. It invited us in 
1856 to accede to the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, of which body Great Britain was herself a mem- 
ber, abolishing privateering everywhere in all cases 
and forever. wet already have our authority to pro- 
pose to her our accession to that declaration. If she 
refuse it, it can only be because she is willing to be- 
come the patron of privatecring when aimed at our 
devastation. 

These positions are not elaborately defended now, 
because to vindicate them would imply a possibility 
of our waiving them. 

Weare not insensible of the grave importance of this 
occasion. We see how, upon the result of the debate 
in which we are engaged, a war may ensue between 
the United States and one, two, or even more European 
nations. War in any case is as exceptionable from the 
habits as it is revolting from the sentiments of the 
American people. But if it come it will be fully seen 
that it results from the action of Great Britain, not our 
own; that Great Britain will have decided to fraternize 
with our domestic enemy, either without waiting to 
hear from you our remonstrances and our warnings 
or after having heard them. War in defence of national 
life is not immoral, and war in defence of independence 
is an inevitable part of the discipline of nations. 

The dispute will be between the European and the 
American branches of the British race. All who be- 
long to that race will especially deprecate it, as they 
ought. It may well be believed that men of every race 
and kindred will deplore it. A war not unlike it, be- 
tween the same parties, occurred at the close of the 
last century. Europe atoned by forty years of suffer- 
ing for the error that Great Britain committed in pro- 
voking that contest. If that nation shall now repeat 
the same great error, the social convulsions which will 
follow may not be so long, but they will be more gen- 
eral. When they shall have ceased, it will, we think, 
be seen, whatever may have been the fortunes of other 
nations, that it is not the United States that will have 
come out of them with its precious Constitution altered, 
or its honestly obtained dominions in any degree 
abridged. Great Britain has but to wait a few months, 
and all her present inconveniences will cease with all 
our own troubles. If she take a different course she 
will calculate for herself the ultimate, as well as the 
immediate consequences, and will consider what posi- 
tion she will hold when she shall have forever lost the 
sympathies and affections of the only nation on whose 
sympathies and affections she has a natural claim. In 
making that calculation she will do well to remember 
that in the controversy she proposes to open we shall 
be actuated by neither pride, nor passion, nor cupidity, 
nor ambition; but we shall stand simply on the princi- 
ple\of self-preservation, and that our cause will involve 
the independence of nations and the rights of human 
nature, 


Under date of May 21st, Mr. Adams writes 
to Mr. Seward, giving an account of his inter- 
view with Lord John Russell. The most im- 
portant portion of their conversation, so far as 
regards its public interests, consists in the views 
of the English Government relative to regard- 
ing the Confederate States as a belligerent. On 
this point Mr. Adams thus writes: 
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I then alluded more especially to the brief 


of the Lord Chancellor’s ey on Thursday jan tae é 


which he had characterized the rebellious portion of 
my country as a belligerent State, and the war that’ 
was going on as justum bellum. 
To this his lordatep replied that he thongs more 
stress was laid upon these events than they 
The fact was that a necessity seemed to exist to : 
the course of the Government in regard to the partici- 
ation of the subjects of Great Britain in the impend- f 


ing conflict. To that end the legal questions involved _ 


had been referred to those officers most conversant 


the result. Their conclusion had been that, as a q 
tion merely of fact, a war existed. A considerab! 
number of the States, at least seven, occupying a wide 


with them, and their advice had been taken in aa re 


extent of country, were in open resistance, whilst one — 


ry 


or more of the others were associating themselves 
the same struggle, and as yet there were no indication: 
of any other result than a contest of arms more or 
severe. In many preceding cases, much less formi- 
dable demonstrations had been recogniz 
such circumstances it seemed scarcely possible to 


Ae 


avoid speaking of this in the technical sense as justum _ 


bellum, that is, a war of two sides, without in any way 


¥ 
implying an opinion of its justice, asvwell as to rian 
S| 


é 


hold an endeavor, so far as possible, to bring the man-_ 
agement of it within the rules of modern civilized 
warfare. This was all that was cone by the 
Queen’s proclamation. It was design 


to show the | 
urport of existing laws, and to explain to British sub- 


pt their liabilities in case they should engage in the — 
war. And however strongly the people of the United — 


States might feel against their enemies, it was hardly 


to be supposed that in practice they would now vary — 


from their uniformly humane policy heretofore in en- 
deavoring to assuage and mitigate the horrors of war. 
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On the 3d of June Mr. Seward writes to Mr. 


Adams stating the views of the President rela- 


partment is full of evidence of the fact that the prin- 
cipal danger in the present insurrection which the 


President has apprehended was that of foreign inter- _ 


* . : ’ 
tive to foreign interference, thus: it 


Every instruction you have received from this de- 


Ge 


1 


vention, aid, or sympathy; and especially of such in- 
tervention, aid, or sympathy on the part of the Goy- 


ernment of Great Britain. 


The justice of this apprehension has been vindicated — 


by the pert 9 facts, namely : 
1. A guarded reserve on the part of the British See- 
retary of State, when Mr. Dallas presented to him our 


oe 
' 


f 
' 
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A 
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protest against the recognition of the insurgents, which 


seemed to imply that, in some conditions, not explained — 
to us, such a recognition might be made. 


2. The contracting of an engagement by theGovern- 


ment of Great Britain with that of France, without 
consulting us, to the effect that both Governments 
should a oe one and the same course of procedure in 
regard to the insurrection. 

8. Lord John Russell’s announcement to Mr. Dallas 
that he was not unwilling to receive the so-called com- 
missioners of the insurgents unofficially. 

4. The issue of the 


er 


ueen’s proclamation, remark- — 


able, first, for the circumstances under which it was — 


made, namely, on the very day of your arrival in Lon- 


don, which had been anticipated so far as to provide — 


for your reception by the British secretary, but with- 
out affording you the interview promised before any 
decisive action should be adopted ; secondly, the tenor 
of the proclamation itself, which seems to recognize, 
in a vague manner indeed, but does seem to recognize, 
the insurgents as a belligerent national power, 

That proclamation, unmodified an unespieae 
would leave us no alternative but to regard the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain as gnassioning our free exer- 
cise of all the rights of self-defence guaranteed to us 
by our Constitution and the laws of nature and of na- 
tions to ir gH the insurrection. : 

I should have proceeded at once to direct you to 
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ini to the British Government the definitive 
of the President on the grave re if there 
not especial reasons for some little delay. 


reasons Mr. Seward states to be, the 
ormation that England and France were pre- 
ing communications concerning the attitude 
assumed by them, and an interview which 
presumed. Mr, Adams had with Lord 
Russell. 


view taken by the Administration of 
‘own position at this time, is described by 
Seward in a despatch dated June 8th: 


s Government insists, as all the world might 
cnown that it — and noele ck all cir- 
ances, insist, on the integrity of the Union, as 
f element of national te.” Since, after trials 
ry form of forbearance and conciliation, it has 
rendered certain and apparent that this para- 
and vital object can be saved only by our ac- 
nee of civil war as an indispensable condition, 
condition, with all its hazards and deplorable 
Ss, has not been declined. The acceptance, how- 
r, is attended with a strong desire and fixed purpose 
the war shall be as short and accompanied by as 
e suffering as possible. Foreign intervention, aid, 
ym pathy in favor of the insurgents, + apiece A on 
3¢ part of Great Britain, vere coul hat 9 a 
and aggravate the war. Accordingly, Mr. Dallas, 
nder instructions from the President, in an interview 
ed to him by the British Secretary of State for 
n Affairs, presented our protest against any such 
atervention. 
e views of the Administration towards 
nd are thus expressed : 


s Government has no disposition to lift questions 
n national pride or sensibility up to the level of 
lomatic contgoversy, it earnestly and ar- 
i intain peace, harmony, and cordial 
‘iendship with Great Britain. 


Again, he says: 

is the purpose of this Government, if possible, 

tently with the national welfare and honor, to 

2 No serious controversy with Great Britain at all; 
_ and if this shall ultimately prove impossible, then to 
3 ave both the defensive position and the clear right on 


On the 14th of June, Mr. Adams relates an- 
other interview had with Lord John Russell. 
_ After allusion to the proclamation of the Queen 
Mr. Adams, as having been hastily issued, 
rd John Russell’s reply is thus given: 


__He went over the ground once more which he occu- 
_ pied in the former interview—the necessity of doing 
Something to relieve the officers of their ships from the 
_ Fesponsibility of treating these persons as pirates if 
_ they met them on the seas. For his part, he could not 
_ believe the United States would persevere in the idea 
inoet t them, for it was not in consonance with 
__ their well-known character. But what would be their 
‘Own situation if they should be found  ghenerea upon 
a harsher system than the Americans themselves? 
Here was a very ee territory—a number of States 
—and people counted by millions, who were in‘a state 
of actual war. The fact was undeniable, and the em- 
barrassment unavoidable. Under such circumstances 
the law officers of the crown advised the policy which 
been adopted. It was designed only as a pre- 
Ventive to immediate evils. The United States should 
not have thought hard of it. They meant to be en- 
tirely neutral, 


On the 15th of June the British and French 
Ministers had an interview with Mr. Seward, at 
which they proposed to read to him certain in- 


Pak 
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structions from their Governments. Mr. Sew- 
ard declined to hear them officially until he 
knew the nature of their contents. For this 
purpose they were left for his perusal. He af- 
terwards declined to hear them read, or to re- 
ceive official notice of them. In a letter to Mr. 
Adams on the 19th, he thus states the contents 
of this paper: 

That paper purports to contain a decision at which 
the British Government has arrived, to the effect that 
this country is divided into two belligerent parties, of 
which this Government represents one, and that Great 
Britain assumes the attitude of a neutral between them. 

This Government could not, consistently with a just 
regard for the sovereignty of the United States, permit 
itself to debate these novel and extraordinary positions 
with the Government of her Britannic Majesty ; much 
less can we consent that that Government shall an- 
nounce to us a decision derogating from that sovereign- 
ty, at which it has arrived without previously confer- 
ring with us upon the question. The United States 
are still solely and exclusively sovereign within the 
territories they have lawfully acquired and long pos- 
sessed, as they have always been. They are at peace 
with all the world, as, with unimportant exceptions, 
they have always been. They are living under the 
obligations of the law of nations, and of treaties with 
Great Britain, just the same now as heretofore; they 
are, of course, the friend of Great Britain, and they in- 
sist that Great Britain shall remain their friend now, 
just as she has hithertobeen. Great Britain, by virtue 
of these relations, is a stranger to parties and sections 
in this country, whether they are loyal to the United 
States or not, and Great Britain can neither rightfully 
qualify the sovereignty of the United States, nor con- 
cede, nor recognize any rights, or interests, or power 
of any party, State, or section, in contravention to the 
unbroken sovereignty of the Federal Union. What is 
now seen in this country is the oceurrence, by no 
means peculiar, but frequent in all countries, more 
frequent even in Great Britain than here, of an armed 
insurrection engaged in attempting to overthrow the 


regularly constituted and established Government. 


There is, of course, the employment of force by the 
Government to suppress the insurrection, as eve 
other government necessarily employs force in suc 
cases. But these incidents by no means constitute a 
state of war impairing the sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment, creating belligerent sections, and entitling for- 
eign States to intervene or to act as neutrals between 
them, orin any other way to cast off their lawful obli- 
gations to the nation thus for the moment disturbed. 
Any other principle than this would be to resolve goy- 
ernment everywhere into a thing of accident and ca- 
price, and ultimately all human society into a state of 
perpetual war. 

e do not go into any ent of fact or of law in 
support of the positions we have thus assumed. The 
are simply the suggestions of the instinct of self 
defence, the primary law of human action, not more 
the law of individual than of national life. 


On the 21st of June Mr. Adams writes: 


I am now earnestly assured on all sides that the 
sympathy with the Government of the United States 
is general ; that the indignation felt in America is not 
founded in reason ; that the British desire only to be 
perfectly neutral, giving no aid nor comfort to the in- 
surgents. I believe that this sentiment is now grow- 
ing to be universal. It inspires her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and is not without its effect on the opposition. 

The views of the Administration concerning 
the principle of the law of Congress which 
authorized the President to close the ports of 
the seceded States, were set forth with much 
eloquence by Mr. Seward, in a despatch to Mr. 
Adams, on July 21st. The occasion for the 
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despatch arose out of a debate in Parliament, 
and a statement by Lord John Russell, that the 
law officers were of opinion that the ports, of 
New Grenada for instance, could not be closed 
as against foreign nations, except by the regular 
form of blockade. After a general survey of 
the relations of the two countries subsequent to 
the outbreak in April, with a statement of the 
efforts of the United States to avoid all occasions 
for irritation, Mr. Seward proceeds: 


The case then seemed to me to stand thus: The two 
nations had, indeed, failed to find a common ground 
or principle on which they could stand together; bat 
they had succeeded in reaching a perfect understand- 
ing of the nature and extent of their disagreement, 
and in finding a line of mutual, practical forbearance. 
It was under this aspect of the positions of the two 
Governments that the President thought himself au- 
thorized to inform Congress on its coming together on 
the 4th of July instant, in extra session, that the sov- 
ereignty of the United States was practically respected 
by all nations. 

Nothing has occurred to change this condition of 
affairs, unless it be the attitude which Lord John Rus- 
sell has indicated for the British Government in regard 
to an apprehended closing of the insurrectionary ports, 
and the passage of the law of Congress which author- 
izes that measure in the discretion of the President. 

It is my purpose not to anticipate or even indicate 
the decision which will be made, but simply to suggest 
to you what you may properly and advantageously say 
while the subject is under consideration. First. You 
will, of course, prevent misconception of the measure 
by stating that the law only authorizes the President 
to close the ports in his discretion, according as he 
shall regard exigencies now existing or hereafter to 
arise. 

Secondly. The passage of the law, taken in connec- 
tion with attendant circumstances, does not necessarily 
indicate a legislative conviction that the ports ought 
toe be closed, But only shows the purpose of Congress 
that the closing of the ports, if it is now or shall be- 
come necessary, shall not fail for want of power ex- 
eras! conferred by law. When, on the 13th of April 

t, disloyal citizens defiantly inaugurated an armed 
insurrection by the bombardment of Fort Sumter, the 
President’s constitutional obligation to suppress the 
insurrection became imperative. 

But the case was new, and had not been adequately 
provided for by express law. The President called 
military and naval forces into apres instituted a 
blockade, and incurred great expens&, jor all which no 
direct legal provisions existed. Fie convened Congress 
at the earliest possible day to confirm these measures, 
if they should see fit. 

Congress, when it came together, confronted these 
facts. It has employed itself less in directing how 
and in what way the Union shall be maintained, than 
in confirming what the President had already done, 
and in putting into his hands more ample means and 
greater power than he has exercised or asked. 

The law in question was passed in this generous and 
patriotic spirit. Whether it shall be put into execution 
to-day or to-morrow, or at what time, will depend on 
the condition of things at home and abroad, and a 
careful weighing of the advantages of so stringent a 
measure against those which are derived from the ex- 
isting blockade, 

Thirdly. You may assure the British Government 
that no change of policy now pursued, injuriously 
affecting foreign commerce, will be made from mo- 
tives of aggression against nations which practically 
respect the sovereignty of the United States, or with- 
out due consideration of all the circumstances, foreign 
as well as domestic, bearing upon the question. The 
same spirit of forbearance towards foreign nations, 
arising from a desire to confine the calamities of the 
unhappy contest as much as possible, and to bring it 
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to a close by the complete restoration of the au 
of the Government as speedily as possible, that : 
hitherto regulated the action of the Government, will — 
continue to control its counsels, i | 

On the other hand, you will not leave it at all doub 
ful that the President fully adheres to the position th 
this Government so early adopted, and which I 
so continually throughout this controversy maintaine 
consequently he fully agrees with Congress in the 
ciple of the law which authorizes him to close the 
which have been seized by the insurgents, and he 
put into execution and maintain it with all the m 
at his command, at the hazard of whatever 

uences, whenever it shall appear that the se 

e nation requires it. : 

I cannot leave the subject without endeavoring 
more, as I have so often done before, to induce t 
British Government to realize the conviction wh 
have more than once expressed in this correspon¢ 
that the policy of the Government is one that is b 
on interests of the greatest importance, and sentim 
of the highest virtue, and therefore is in no case like! 
to be changed, whatever may be the varying fort f 
the war at home or the action of foreign nations 
this subject, while the policy of yas 9 tates rests 
ephemeral interests of commerce or of ambition me 

e Bashi of these United States is not a creatu 
the Government but an inspiration of the people, 
the policies of foreign States are at the choice m 
of the governments presiding over them, If, thro 
error, on whatever side this civil contention shall 
scend the national bounds and involve foreign 
the sneugies of all commercial nations, including « 
own, will necessarily be turned to war, and a gener 
carnival of the adventurous and the ess 0! 
countries, at the cost of the existing commerce of 
world, must ensue. Beyond that painful scene 
the seas there lie, but dimly concealed from our vi 
scenes of devastation and desolation which will le 
no roots remaining out of which trade between 
United States and Great Britain, ag it has hithe: 
flourished, can ever again spring — 


The correspondence next enters upon the 
subject of the adhesion of the United States to 


fiat 
a 


the declaration of the Congress of Paris on neu 
tral rights. The Government of the Unit 
States proposed to accede to this declaration if 
the proposition of Mr. Marcy could be added 
thereto. This soon appeared impracticable. — 
It was then proposed by the American Goy- 
ernment to accede to the declaration of the 
Paris Congress simply. This was to be accom- 
plished by the negotiation of a separate conven- 
tion with each nation represented in the con-" — 
gress. The secondary powers deferred to the 
action of Great Britain and France. On the 
18th of July, Lord John Russell wrote to Mr. ! 
Adams that— ee bo 
Her Majesty’s Government would deem themselves ey 
{ 


authorized to advise the Queen to conclude a conven- 
tion on this subject with the President of the United 
States so soon as they shall have been informed that 
a similar convention has been agreed upon, and is 
ready for signature, between the President of the 
United States and the Emperor of the French, so that 
the two conventions might be signed simultaneously 
and on the same day. ft 


Mr. Adams corresponds with Mr. Dayton at 
Paris, who enters upon the negotiation at that 
city; and on the 29th of July writes to Lord 
John Russell, stating the progress of negotia- 
tions. To this Lord John Russell replies, and 
after recapitulating previous statements, sayS: 

I shall be ready to carry on the negotiations as soon 
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the necessary arrangements can be perfected in 
yn and Paris, so Phat the conveatintis may be 
simultaneously at those two capitals. 


need scarcely add that on the part of Great Britain 


the engagement will be prospective, and will not in- 
. any thing already done. : 


oot Mr. Seward’s opinion of this qualification of 


‘Lord John Russell appears in a letter addressed 
Mr. Adams on the 17th of August, in which 
writes thus: 


Your letter to Lord John Russell is judicious, and 
sapproved. Lord John Russell’s answer is satisfac- 
tor} , with the exception of a single passage, upon 
which it is my duty to instruct you to ask the British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs for an explanation. That 
ge is as follows: 


bore pro oa 
orations of the laws of maritime war affecting the 
hts of neutrals. These meliorations are: Ist. That 


‘t e neutral flag ar Seige enemy’s goods not con- 
2 


raband of war. hat the goods of neutrals, not 


e band, though found under an enemy’s flag, shall 
a Re aifiscated 3d. That blockades, to be respected, 
7 be effective. = acon nee 

,, at Paris adop ese three prin- 
a adding a fourth, namely, that privateerin 
& be abolished. The powers which constitute 


tiation, offering our 


congress invited the adhesion of the United 
to that declaration. The United States an- 
that they would accede on condition that the 


of private persons, non-combatants, 


___ other powers would accept a fifth proposition, namely, 
See 


should be exempt from confiscation in maritime war. 


en this answer was given by the United States, 
British Government declined to accept the pro- 
aed amendment, or fifth proposition, thus offered by 
United States, and the negotiation was then sus- 
pended. We have now pro to resume the nego- 
esion to the declaration of 
Paris, as before, with the amendment which would 
eee be Private property from confiscation in mari- 


The British Government now, as before, declares 


' this amendment or fifth 

results that, if the Unite 
ay to the declaration of the Con 

the necessary consent of the parties 


V2 tree inadmissible. It 
States can at all become a 
ss of Paris by 
eady committed 


_ to it, this can be done only by their accepting that 


‘declaration without any amendment whatever—in 
other words, “ pare and simple.” Under these cir- 
-Cumstances you have proposed in your letter to Lord 
John Russell to negotiate our adhesion to the decla- 
‘Tation in that form. It is at this stage of the affair 
that Lord John Russell interposes, by way of caution, 

_ the remark, that “on the part of Great Britain the en- 
gagement will be prospective, and will not invalidate 

s “y thing already done.” 

i need dwell on this remark only one moment to 
show that, although expressed in a very simple form 
and in a quite casual manner, it contains what amounts 
to a preliminary condition, which must be conceded by 

the United States to Great Britain, and either be in- 
Serted in the convention, and so modify our adhesion 
to the declaration of Paris, or else must be in some 
confidential manner implied and reserved, with the 
‘ame effect. 


The letter then enlarges upon the possible 
meaning and object of the British Government 
without arriving at a satisfactory impression, and 
concludes with instructions to Mr. Adams to re- 
quest respectfully, and with reasonable prompt- 
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ness, an explanation. This had been previously 
done, and Lord John Russell’s explanation was 
given on the 19th of August, in a letter to Mr. 
Adams: 


Sir: I have the honor to enclose a copy of a dec- 
laration which I propose to make upon signing the 
convention of which you gave me a draft embodying 
the articles of the declaration of Paris. 

I propose to make the declaration in question in a 
written form, and to furnish you with a copy of it. 

You will observe that it is intended to prevent any 
misconception as to the nature of the engagement to 
be taken by her Majesty. 

If you have no objection to name a day in the course 
of this week for the signature of the convention, Mr. 
Dayton can on that day, and at the same time, si 

ith M. Thouvenel a convention identical with that 

ich you propose to sign with me. 

Draft of Declaration.—In affixing his si 
the convention of this day between her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United 
States of America, the Earl Russell declares, by order 
of her Majesty, that her Majesty does not intend there- 
by to undertake any engagement which shall have any 
bearing, direct or indirect, on the internal differences 
now prevailing in the United States. 


Mr. Adams writes to Mr. Seward in August 
23d, that this proceeding was “of so grave and 
novel a character as to render further action 
unadvisable until he obtained further instruc- 
tions.” The reply of Mr. Seward to this decla- 
ration, and the course decided upon by the 
Government, are stated by Mr. Seward in a 
letter to Mr. Adams dated September 7th: 

I am instructed by the President to say that the 
proposed declaration is inadmissible. 

It would be virtually a new and distinct article in- 
Paid pels into the projected convention. To admit 
such a new article would, for the first time im the his- 
tory of the United States, be to permit a foreign power 
to take cognizance of and adjust its relations upon as- 
sumed internal and purely domestic differences exist- 


ature to 


“ing. within our own country. 


his broad consideration supersedes any necessity 
for considering in what manner or in what degree the 
projected convention, if completed either subject to 
the explanation proposed or not, would bear directly 
or indirectly on the internal differences which the 
British Government assume to be prevailing in the 
United States. 

I do not enlarge upon this branch of the subject. It 
is enough to say that the view thus adopted by the 
President seems to be in harmony equally with a pru- 
dent regend to the safety of the Republic and a just 
sense of its honor and dignity. 

The proposed declaration is inadmissible, among 
other reasons, because it is not mutual. It proposes a 
special rule by which her Majesty’s obligations shall 
be meliorated in their bearing upon internal difficulties 
now prevailing in the United States, while the obli- 

tions to be assumed by the United States shall not 

e similarly meliorated or at all affected in their bear- 
ing on internal differences that may now be prevail- 
ing, or may hereafter arise and prevail, in Great 
Britain. 

It is inadmissible, because it would be a substantial 
and even a radical departure from the declaration of 
the Congress at Paris. That declaration makes no 
exception in favor of any of the parties to it in regard 
to the bearing of their obligations upon internal diifer- 
ences which may prevail in the territories or domin- 
ions of other parties. J 

The declaration of the Congress of Paris is the joint 
act of forty-six grees and enlightened powers, design- 
ing to alleviate the evils of maritime war, and promote 
the first interest of humanity, which is peace. The 
Government of Great Britain will not, I am sure, ex- 
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pect us to accede to this noble act otherwise than upon 
the same equal footing upon which all the other par- 
ties to it are standing. We could not consent to accede 
to the declaration with a modification of its terms un- 
less all the present parties to it should stipulate that 
the modification should be adopted as one of universal 
application. The British Government cannot but know 
that there would be little prospect of an entire refor- 
mation of the declaration of Paris at the present time, 
and it has not even told us that it would accept the 
modification as a general one if it were proposed. 

It results that the United States must accede to the 
declaration of the Congress of Paris on the same terms 
with all the other parties to it, or that they do not ac- 
cede to it at all. 


Thus ended this negotiation, and the question 
arises, says Mr. Seward— 6 


What, then, are to be the views and policy of the 
United States in regard to the rights of neutrals 
in maritime war in the present case? My previous 
despatches leave no uncertainty on this point. We 
regard Great Britain as a friend. Her Majesty’s 
flag, according to our traditional principles, covers 
enemy’s goods not contraband of war. ods of her 
Majesty’s subjects, not contraband of war, are exempt 
from confiscation though found under a neutral or dis- 
loyal flag. No depredations shall be committed by 
our naval forces or by those of any of our citizens, so 
far as we can prevent it, upon the vessels or property 
of British subjects. Our blockade, being effective, must 
be respected, 

The unfortunate failure of our negotiations to amend 
the law of nations in regard to maritime war does not 
make us enemies, although, if they had been success- 
ful, we should have perhaps been more assured friends. 


The reasons for inserting the declaration pro- 
posed by Lord John Russell in the convention 
ntemplated with the United States, are stated 
pe = in a letter to Mr. Adams dated August 
th: 


A 
The undersigned has notified Mr. Adams his inten- 

tion to accompany his signature of the proposed con- 

vention with a declaration to the effect that her Majesty 

“does not intend thereby to undertake any engage- 

ment which shall have any bearing, direct or indirect, 

bs we internal differences now prevailing in the United 
ates.” 

The reasons for this course can be easily explained. 
On some recent occasions, as on the fulfilment of the 
treaty of 1846, respecting the boundary, and with re- 
spect to the treaty called by the name of the “ Clayton- 

ulwer treaty,” serious differences have arisen with 
regard to the precise meaning of words, and the inten- 
tion of these who framed them. 

It was most desirable in framing a new agreement 
not to give rise to a fresh dispute. 

But the different attitude of Great Britain and of the 
United States in regard to the internal dissensions 
now unhappily prevailing in the United States, gave 
warning that such a dispute might arise out of the 
proposed convention. 

er Majesty’s Government, upon receiving intelli- 
ence that the President had declared by proclamation 
is intention to blockade the ports of nine of the States 
of the Union, and that Mr. Davis, speaking in the 
name of those nine States, had declared his intention 
to issue letters of marque and reprisals; and havin 
also received certain Ea teeatinns of the design of bot 
sides to arm, had come to the conclusion that civil 
war existed in America, and her Majesty had there- 
upon proclaimed her neutrality in the approaching 
contest. 

The Government of the United States, on the other 
hand, spoke only of unlawful combinations, and desig- 
nated fogs concerned in them as rebels and pirates, 
It would follow logically and consistently, from the 
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attitude taken by her Majesty’s Government, that the __ 
so-called Confederate States, eing acknowledged asa 
belligerent, might, by the law of nations, arm = & | 
teers, and that their privateers must be regarded ag 
the armed vessels of a belligerent. Lee i, 
With equal logic and consistency it would follow, _ 
from the position taken by the United States, that the 
— of the Southern States might be decreed to 
e pirates, and it might be further argued by theGoy- __ 
ernment of the United States that a European 3 
signing a convention with the United States, d - 
that privateering was and remains abolished, would — 
be bound to treat the privateers of the so-called Con- 
federate States as pirates. oe 
Hence, instead of an agreement, charges of bad faith — 
and violation of a convention might be heated in the | 
United States against the power signing re socalled 


vention, and treating the privateers of the i, 
Confederate States as those of a belligerent power. __ 
The undersigned had at first intended to make ver- _ 
bally the declaration proposed, But he considered it — 
would be more clear, more open, more fair to Mr. 
Adams to put the declaration in writing, and give no: 
tice of it to Mr. Adams before signing the conventi 


The remainder of this extensive correspond- __ 
ence with the British Government is devoted to 
the cases of individuals and of vessels supposed 
to have infringed upon the strict laws of neutral- 
ity; and although many interesting topics were 
discussed, no important principle was aie rh 
For correspondence on the captureof Mason and 
Slidell from the steamer Trent, see page 276. 

France.—The correspondence with the rey ae 
Government is no less interesting thanthat with __ 
the Government of Great Britain. Theletterof 
instructions to Mr. Dayton, Minister to France, _ 
commences with a simple statement of the irs 3 Ys 
gin, nature, and purposes of the contest in which — 
the United States was involved. Secretary Sew- 
ard says: ‘ [have thus written only for the pur- — 
pose of deducing from it the arguments you will — 
find it necessary to employ in opposing the appli- 
cation of the so-called Confederate States to the — 
Government of his Majesty the Emperor, for are- — 
cognition of its independence and sovereignty.” — 
He then proceeds to deduce these arguments: _ 


The President neither expects nor desires any inter- 
vention, or even any favor, from the Government of __ 
France, or any other, in this emergency. Whatever 
else he may consent to do, he will never invoke nor 
even admit foreign interference or influence in this or _ 
any other controversy in which the Government of the __ 
United States may be engaged with any portion of the 
American people. It has been simply his aim to show __ 
that the present controversy furnishes no one ground 
on which a great and friendly power, like France, can 
justly lend aid or sympathy to the party engaged 
in insurrection, and therefore he instructs you to in a 
on the practice of neutrality by the Government of tl | 
Emperor, as all our representatives are instructed to — 
insist on the neutrality of the several powers to which — 
they are accredited. ry 

Not entertaining the least ap rehension of the de- 
parture from that course by his Majesty’s Goren 
it is not without some reluctance that the President 
consents to the suggestion of some considerations 
affecting France herself, which 7 may urge in sup- 

ort of it. France is an agricultural and manufactur- 
ing country. Her industry depends very largely on & 
consumption of her productions and fabrics within 
the United States, and on the receipt, in exchange, of 
cotton, or other staples, or their equivalent in ne 
from the United States. The ability of the Uni 
States to thus consume and furnish depends on their 
ability to maintain and preserve peace. War here will 


| 


: 


t 


' 


I owe 


' mon 
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case be less t, and , when broken, 
restored all the more quickly and all the more 
r if foreign nations shall have the sagacity, not 
say the magnanimity, to practise the neutrality we 
and. 


_ Foreign intervention would oblige us to treat those 
_ who should yield it as allies of the insurrectionary 
rty, and to on the war against them as ene- 
5s. The case would not be relieved, but, on the 
ary, would only be vated, if several Eu- 
should combine in that intervention. 
The ident and the people of the United States 

eem the Union, which would then be at stake, worth 
‘all the cost and all the sacrifices of a contest with the 


id in arms, if such a contest should prove in- 


However other European powers may mistake, his 
esty is the last one of those sovereigns to misap- 
rehend the nature of this controversy. He knows 
t the revolution of 1775 in this country was a suc- 
contest of the American idea of free 
ernment against resisting prejudices and 

. ie knows that the conflict awakened the sym- 
thies of mankind, and that ultimately the triumph 
‘that idea has been hailed by all European nations. 
He knows at what cost European nations resisted for 


as Fin short, the very principle of universal su ; 
Frith its claim to obedience to its decrees, on which the 
overnment of France is built, that is put in issue by 


Gove mult, ths’ 
th Insurrection here, and is in this emergency to be 
ndicated, and, more effectually than ever, estab- 
di by the Government of the United States. 


forbear from treating of questions “arising out of 
e revenue laws of the United States, which lately have 
n supposed to have some bearing on the subject. 
have already passed_away before the procla- 
of the blockade of ports in the hands of the 
ionary party. Nor could considerations so 
erely mercenary and ephemeral in any case enter 
* ) the counsels of the Emperor of France. 
~~ ¥ou will, naturally enough, be asked what is the 
_ President’s expectation concerning the progress of 
_ the contest and the prospect of its termination. It is, 


m7 


_ Of course, impossible to speculate, with any confidence 


1 the course of a revolution, and to fix times an 


‘ +. ‘seasons for the occurrence of political events affected 


by the excitement of popular passions; but there are 
ings which may be assumed as certain: First, 
union of these States is an object of supreme 
and undying devotion on the part of the American 
people, and, therefore, it will be vindicated and main- 
gained. Secondly, The American people, notwith- 
Standing any temporary disturbance of their equa- 
nimity, are yet a sagacious and practical people, and 
less experience of evils than any other nation would 
en will bring them back to their customary and 
itual exercise of reason and reflection, and, through 
that process, to the settlement of the controversy 
_ without further devastation and demoralization by 
_ needless continuance in a state of civil war. 

The President recognizes, to a certain extent, the 
meopeas idea of the balance of power. If the prin- 
ciple has any foundation at all, the independence and 
the stability of these United States just in their pres- 
ent form, properties, and character, are essential to 
the preservation of the balance between the nations 
of the earth as it now exists. It is not to see how 
France, Great Britain, Russia, or even reviving Spain, 
could hope to suppress wars of ambition which must 
inevitably break out if this continent of North Amer- 
lea, now, after the exclusion of foreign interests for 

ree-quarters of a century, is again to become a 
— for the ambition and cupidity of European 

ions. 


It stands forth now to the glory of France that she 
@ontributed to the emancipation of this continent from 
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the control of Euro’ States—an emancipation which 
has rendered only less benefit to those nations than to 
America itself. The present enlightened monarch of 
France is too ambitious, in the generous sense of the 
word, to signalize his reign by an attempt to réverse 
that great and magnanimous transaction. He is, more- 
over, too wise not to understand that the safety and 
advancement of the United States are guaranteed by 
the aie and, therefore, by the sympathies of 


On the 19th of March Mr. Faulkner replies 
to the letter of Mr. Black, dated February 28th. 
In this answer he thus describes the views and 
intentions of the French Government: 


I have no hesitation in expressing it as my opinion, 
founded upon frequent general interviews with the 
Emperor, although in no instance touching this par- 
ticular point, that France will act upon this delicate 
question when it shall be presented to her consider- 
ation in the spirit of a most friendly power; that she 
will be the last of the great States of Europe to give 
a hasty encouragement to the dismemberment of the 
Union, or to afford to the Government of the United 
States, in the contingency to which you refer, any just 
cause of complaint. The unhappy divisions which 
have afflicted our country have attracted the Em- 
peror’s earnest attention since the first of January last, 
and he has never, but upon one occasion of our meet- 
ing since, failed to make them the subject of friendly 
inquiry, and often of comment. He looks upon the 
dismemberment of the American Confederacy with no 
pleasure, but as a calamity to be deplored by every 
enlightened friend of human progress. And he would 
act, not only in conflict with sentiments often ex- 
pressed, but in opposition to the well-understood feel- 
ings of the French people, if he should precipitately 
adopt any step whatever tending to give force and 
efficacy to those movements of separation, so long as 
a reasonable hope remains that the Federal authority 
can or should be maintained over the seceding States. 

The Emperor Napoleon has no selfish purpose to 
accomplish by the dismemberment of the American 
Union. As he has upon more than one occasion said 
to me, “There are no points of collision between 
France and the United States; their interests are har- 
monious, and they point to one policy, the closest 
friendship, and the freest commercial intercourse.” 
He knows full well that the greatness of our republic 
cannot endanger the stability of his throne, or cast a 
shadow over the glory of France. He would rather 
see us united and powerful than dissevered and weak. 
He is too enlightened to misapprehend the spirit of 
eonciliation which now actuates the conduct of the 
Federal authorities. He knows that appeals to the 
public pages perform that function in our republie 
which is elsewhere only accomplished by brute force. 
And if armies have not been marshalled, as they 
would have been ere this in Europe, to give effect to 
the Federal authority, he is aware that it is not be- 
cause the General Government disclaims authority over 
the ene Some ge or is destitute of the means and 
resources of war, but from an enlightened conviction 
on its part that time and refiection will be more effica- 
cious than arms in reéstablishing the Federal author- 
ity, and restoring that sentiment of loyalty to the 
iar which was once the pride of every American 

eart. 

I have not, so far, heard that any commissioners 
have been sent by the seceding States to France. 
Should they, as you anticipate, arrive shortly, I think 
Iam not mistaken in saying that they will find that 
the Imperial Government is not yet prepared to look 
favorably upon the object of this mission. 

Again, on the 15th of April, Mr. Faulkner 
describes to Mr. Seward his interview with the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Thou- 
venel. In reply to the request of Mr. Faulkner 
that no proposition recognizing the permanent 
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dismemberment of the American Union should 
be considered by the French Government until 
after the arrival and reception of the new Min- 
ister ‘accredited by the United States, M. Thou- 
venel said: 

That no application had yet been made to him by 
the Confederated States, in any form, for the recogni- 
tion of their independence; that the French Govern- 
ment was not in the habit of acting hastily upon such 
questions, as might be seen by its tardiness in recog- 
nizing the new kingdom of Italy ; that he believed the 
maintenance of the Federal Union, in its integrity, was 
to be desired for the benefit of the Sea orth and 
South, as well as for the interests of France, and the 
Government of the United States might rest well as- 
sured that no hasty or precipitate action would be 
taken on that subject by the Emperor. But whilst he 
gave utterance of these views, he was equally bound 
to say that the practice and usage of the present cen- 
tury had fully established the right of de facto Govern- 
ments to recognition when a proper case was made out 
for the decision of foreign powers. Here the official 
interview ended. 

The conversation was then further protracted by an 
inquiry from M. Thouvenel when the new tariff would 
go into operation, and whether it was to be regarded 
as the settled policy of the Government. I told him 
that the first day of the present month had been pre- 
scribed as the period when the new duties would take 
effect ; that I had not yet examined its provisions with 
such care as would justify me in pronouncing an opin- 
ion upon its merits; that it was condemned by the 
commercial classes of the country, and that I had no 
doubt, from the discontent manifested in several quar- 
ters, that the subject would engage the attention of 
Congress at its next meeting, and probably some im- 
portant modifications would ee made init. The finan- 
ces of the Government were at this time temporarily 
embarrassed, and I had no doubt the provisions of the 
new tariff were adopted with a view, although prob- 
ably a mistaken one, of sustaining the credit of the 
treasury as much as of reviving the protective policy. 
He then asked me my opinion as to the course of pol- 
icy that would be adopted towards the seceding States, 
and whether I thought force would be employed to co- 
erce them into submission to the Federal authority. I 
told him that I could only give him my individual 
opinion, and that I thought force would not be em- 
Pp 9 Pa ; that ours was a Government of public opinion, 
and although the Union unquestionably possessed all 
the ordinary powers necessary for its preservation, as 
had been shown in several partial insurrections which 
had occurred in our history, yet that the extreme pow- 
ers of Government could only be used in accordance 
with public opinion, and that I was satisfied that the 
sentiment of the people was opposed to the employ- 
ment of force against the seceding States. So sincere 
was the deference felt in that country for the great 
principles of self-government, and so great the respect 
for the action of the people, when adopted under the 
imposing forms of State organization and State sover- 
eignty, that I did not think the employment of force 
would be tolerated for a moment, and I thought the 
only solution of our difficulties would be found in such 
modifications of our constitutional compact as would 
invite the seceding States back into the Union or a 
peaceable acquiescence in the assertion of their claims 
to a separate sovereignty. 


On the 4th of May Mr. Seward writes to Mr. 
Dayton that the question had been asked of Mr. 
Faulkner by M. Thouvenel, whether there was 
not some diversity of opinion in the cabinet of 
the President as to the proper mode of meeting 
the difficulties which disturbed the relations of 
the States and the General Government. He 
instructs Mr. Dayton to recall that conversation 
and to assure M. Thouvenel explicitly that there 
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was no difference of opinion whatever between 
the President and his constitutional advisers, — 
or among those advisers themselves, tnd wh 


the policy that had been pursued, and which 
was prosecuted by the Administration in regard _ 
to the unhappy disturbances existing in the 
country. The path of executive duty has thus 
far been too plainly marked out by stern neces- _ 
sities to be mistaken, while the solemnity of 
the great emergency and the responsibilities it 
devolves have extinguished in the public coun- — 
cils every emotion but those of loyalty and pa- 
triotism. It is not in the hands of this Admin- 
istration that this Government is to come to an — 
end at all—much less for want of harmony and _ 
devotion to the country. He further adds: __ 
You cannot be too decided or too explicit in making 
known to the French Government that there is not 
now, nor has there been, nor will there be, any , 
least idea existing in this Government of suffering a 
dissolution of this Union to take place in any way 
whatever. = @ 
There will be here only one nation and one Goyern- — 
ment, and there will be the same republic, and red 


a ine 
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same constitutional Union that have already survived — 
a dozen national changes, and changes of government — 
in almost every other country. These will stand here- 
after, as they are now, objects of human wonder and — 
human affection. = 
You have seen, on the eve of sate departure, the — 
elasticity of the national spirit, the vigor of the i 4 
tional Government, and the lavish devotion of the na- — 
tional treasures to this great cause. Tell M. Thou- — 
venel, then, with the highest consideration and good 
feeling, that the thought of a dissolution of this Union, — 
peaceably or by force, has never entered into the — 
mind of any candid statesman here, and it is high 
time that it be dismissed by statesmen in Europe. 


Again, on the 22d of May Mr. Dayton reports 
his arrival at Paris, and his first interview with 
the French Minister on the 16th. He thus re- — 
lates the conversation : ey 


M. Thouvenel, in the course of the conversation, ; 
took occasion to say that he deeply regretted the con- — 
dition of things in the United States, and that in this — 
expression of feeling he represented the views and 
foalings of the Emperor; that so deeply concerned was _ 
the Emperor that he had felt disposed to offer his good 
offices, but had been deterred from the fear that his 
offer might not be well received; but should occasion — 
for this arise, he would always be ready and happ ‘7 
to be of use. He made special inquiry as to the policy — 
of our Government in regard to neutral rights, partic- 
ularly in reference to neutral property found in South- — 
ern ships. He went into considerable detail to show — 
that historical precedents were in favor of treating — 
Southern vessels as those of a regular belligerent, and — 
applying the same doctrine to them as had always 
been upheld by the United States. He dwelt particu- — 
larly upon the fact that Great Britain, during our rev-— 
olutionary war, had not considered our privateers as 
pirates. I understood him to say that, as respects an 
effective blockade, it would be fully recognized and 
respected; but he seemed much impressed with the 
importance of understanding clearly the intentions of 
our Government in reference to these matters as re- 
spects the foreign world. 

The recognition of the Southern Confederates as 
sessing belligerent rights he did not consider at all as 
recognizing them as independent States. 


On the next day he was received by the Em. 
peror, who said in substance: “That he felt 
great interest in the condition of things in the 
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United States; that he was very anxious the 


‘difficulties should be settled amicably; that he 
had been and yet was ready to offer his kind 
es, if such offer would be mutually agree- 
to the contending parties; that whatever 
nded to affect injuriously American interests 
as detrimental to the interests of France, and 
he desired a perpetuation of the Union of 
States,” with some additional remarks of 
like tenor and character. 

On the 20th of May another interview with 
the French Minister was had, in which the 
yersation turned on “neutral rights” and 
elligerent rights.” Mr. Dayton thus de- 
ibes it: 


g 
ptured, the property would not 
He hoped our Government would 


{ and I could not exactly under- 
d how a foreign Government which had not recog- 
them as an independent power could recognize 
as having a flag. He said, furthermore, that the 
ch Government had given no warning to their 
‘izens as the English Government had,) by 
oclamation, use it was unnecessary; that the 
te law of France (of 1825, April 10, I think) de- 
_ clared that any French citizen taking service under a 
foreign power lost all claim to protection as a citizen ; 
that if a subject of France should take service on boar 
of aletter of marque licensed by the Confederate States, 
it would be, as I understood him, piratical on the part 
of such subject. He said, furthermore, that no letters 
marque could be fitted out in their ports, or even 
a there, unless they came in from necessity, (as 
s of weather, &c.,) and then could remain, I think, 
twenty-four hours; that consequently there could 
9 bringing of prizes into French ports, and while 
ea Pe of them in the courts of the 
tates. 


On the 30th of May, Mr. Seward, writing to 
. Dayton, alludes to the conversation be- 
{ Mr. Faulkner and M. Thouvenel, in 
hich it was said by the latter, “ that in view 
_ of the great commercial interests involved in 
he domestic controversy agitating the United 
States, the French Government had felt itself 
_ Constrained to take measures in conjunction 
_ with the Government of Great Britain to meet 
__ @ condition of things which imperilled those 
: interests. Communications of a similar tenor 
__ would be addressed by both Governments to 
_the Government of the United States,” &c. The 
_ occasion is thus taken to state more explicitly 
the position of the United States. Mr. Seward 


> ewrites:: 
_. _ First, I desire that M. Thouvenel may be informed 
_ that this Government cannot but regard any commu- 
__ nications held by the French Government, even though 
_ unofficial, with the agents of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in this country as exceptionable and injurious to 
the dignity and honor of the United States. They pro- 
t against this intercourse, however, not so much on 
that ground as on another. They desire to maintain 
the most cordial relations with the Government of 
ce, and would therefore, if possible, refrain from 
complaint. But it is manifest that even an unofficial 
Teception of the emissaries of disunion has a certain 
ough measured tendency to give them a prestige 
which would encourage their efforts to prosecute a 
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civil war destructive to the proneerity of this coun 
and aimed at the overthrow of the Government itself. 
It is earnestly hoped that this protest may be suffi- 
cient to relieve this Government from the necessit 
of any action on the unpleasant subject to which it 
relates, 

Secondly, The United States cannot for a moment 
allow the uch Government to rest under the delu- 
sive belief that they will be content to have the Con- 
federate States recognized as a belligerent power by 
States with which this nation is in amity. Noconcert 
of action among foreign States so recognizing the in- 
surgents can reconcile the United States to such a 
proceeding, whatever may be the consequences of re- 
sistance. 

The measures we have adopted, and are now vigor- 
ously pursuing, will terminate the unhappy contest at 
an early day, and be followed by benefits to ourselves 
and to all nations ter and better assured than 
those which have hitherto attended our national prog- 
ress. Nothing is wanting to that success except that 
foreign nations shall leave us, as is our right, to man- 
age our own affairs in our own way. They, as well as 
we, can only suffer by their intervention. No one, we 
are sure, can judge better than the Emperor of France 
hhow dangerous and deplorable would be the emer- 
gency that should intrude Europeans into the political 
contests of the American people. 


On the 30th of May Mr. Dayton writes to 
Mr. Seward: 


I am happy to say that there is no disposition mani- 
fested here, so far as 1 have observed, to favor the re- 
bellion in our Southern States, or to recognize them as 
an independent power. All recognition of rights on 
their part is for commercial purposes only. But the 
Government of France cannot, it says, look at this re- 
bellion as a small matter. That, embracing as it does 
a large section and many States, they cannot apply to 
it the same reasoning as if it were an unimportant 
matter or confined to a small locality. 

M. Thouvenel says he has had no application from 
Southern Commissioners for any purpose of recogni- 
tion, and he does not know even that such persons are 
or have been in Paris. 

Again, in June, he writes: 

I think I may say with some confidence that all the 
efforts of the agents of the Confederates on this side 
of the channel have thus far been abortive. They have 
no encouragement to their hopes of recognition. They 
have met with no success in their attempts to negotiate 
aloan. Ido not believe they have got any consider- 
able supply of arms, and [ think that we know sub- 
stantially what they have done and are attempting to 
do. My only fear is of a possible, not probable, re- 
verse to our arms in Virginia, and a rush, under the 
excitement of a first victory, upon the city of Wash- 
in . Should they get possession, by any possi- 
bility, of that point, the prestige it would give them 

aside from any strategic advantage) might be pro- 
uctive of most unhappy results. God grant that no 
such future may hang over us. 


On the 31st of May Mr. Dayton addressed to 
M. Thouvene) the proposition for the accession 
of the United States to the Declaration of the 
Paris Conference with the amendment pro- 
posed by Secretary Marcy. 

On the 17th of June Mr. Seward informs Mr. 
Dayton of the visit of the British and French 
Ministers to lay before him conjointly certain 
views of their respective Governments, and that 
he declined to receive the same officially, and his 
reasons for adopting this course. The entire 
despatch is one of the ablest in the correspond- 
ence with the French Government, and ex- 
plains very fully the views entertained by 
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the Government relative to the Confederate 
States: 


Every instruction which this Government has given 
to its representatives abroad, since the recent change 
of Administration took aie has expressed our pro- 
found anxiety lest the disloyal citizens who are en- 
gaged in an attempt to overthrow the Union should 
obtain aid and assistance from foreign nations, either 
in the form of a recognition of their pretended sover- 
eignty, or in some other and more qualified or guarded 
manner. Every instruction has expressed our full be- 
lief that, without such aid or assistance, the insurrec- 
tion would speedily come to an end, while any advan- 
tage that it could derive from such aid or assistance 
could serve no other purpose-than to protract the ex- 
isting struggle and aggravate the evils it is inflicting 
on our own country and ‘on foreign and friendly na- 
tions. Every instruction bears evidence of an earnest 
solicitude to avoid even an appearance of menace or 
of want of comity towards foreign powers; but at the 
same time it has emphatically announced, as is now 
seen to have been necessary, our purpose not to allow 
any one of them to expect to remain in friendship with 
us if it should, with whatever motive, practically ren- 
der such aid or assistance to the insurgents. We have 
intended not to leave it doubtful that a concession of 
sovereignty to the insurgents, though it should be in- 
djrect or unofficial, or though it should be qualified so 
as to concede only belligerent or other partial rights, 
would be regarded as inconsistent with the relations 
due to us by friendly nations. Nor has it been left at 
all uncertain that we shall, in every event, insist that 
these United States must be considered and dealt with 
now, as heretofore, by such nations as exclusively sov- 
ereign for all purposes whatsoever within the territo- 
ries over which the Constitution has been extended. 
On the other hand we have not, at any time, been un- 
mindful of the peculiar circumstances which might 
excite apprehensions on the part of commercial nations 
for the safety of their subjects and their property in 
the conflicts which might occur upon sea as well as on 
land between the forces of the United States and those 
of the insurgents, 

The United States have never disclaimed the em- 
ployment of letters of marque as a means of maritime 
war. The insurgents early announced their intention 
to commission privateers. We knew that friendly na- 
tions would be anxious for guarantees of safety from 
injury by that form of depredation upon the national 
commerce. We knew also that such nations would 
desire to be informed whether their flags should be 
regarded as protecting goods, not contraband of war, 
of disloyal citizens, found under them, and whether 
the goods, not contraband, of subjects of such nation’ 
would be safe from confiscation when found in vessels 
of disloyal citizens of the United States. This Admin- 
istration, free from some of the complications of those 
which had preceded it, promptly took up the negotia- 
tions relating to the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, just at the omer where they had been suspended 
by President Buchanan. We found it just and humane 
in itself so far as it goes, and that it had only failed to 
be accepted by the United States because foreign na- 
tions had refused to accept an additional principle pro- 
posed by this Government, yet more just and humane 
than any which it does contain, namely, that the prop- 
erty of private citizens, not contraband, should be ex- 
empted from confiscation in maritime war. While 
still willing and desirous to have that further princi- 

le incorporated in the law of nations, we nevertheless 
instructed you, and all our representatives in foreign 
countries, to waive it, if seo cway and to $y ape 
subject to the concurrence of the Senate of the United 
States, our adhesion to the declaration of the Congress 
of Paris as a whole and unmodified. This was done 
so early as the 25th day of April last, long before the 
date of the instructions which Mr. Mercier proposed 
to submit to us. We have ever since that time been 
waiting for the responses of foreign powers to this 
high and liberal demonstration on our part. We have, 
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however, received no decisive answers on the subject 
from those powers. 

It was under these circumstances that, on the 15th 
day of June instant, the Minister from France and the 
Minister from Great Britain, having previously re- 

uested an interview, were received by me. Each of 
them announced that he was charged by his Govern- 
ment to read a despatch to me and to give me a copy 
if I should desire it. *: 

I answered that, owing to the peculiar cireumstances _ 
of the times, I could not consent to an official reading — 
or delivery of these papers without first knowing their 
characters and objects. They confidentially and with 
entire frankness put the despatches into my hands for — 
an informal pre niger examination, Having thus 
become possessed of their characters, I rep to 
those Ministers that I could not allow them to be offi- _ 
cially communicated to this Government. They will 
Sa rapa mention this answer to their respective 

tates. a 

I give you now the reasons of this Government for __ 
poeeing this course in regard to the despatch from 

rance, that you may communicate them to the — 
French Government, if you shall find it necessary or 
expedient. 

ome time ago we learned, through our legation — 
at St. Petersburg, that an understanding had been 
effected between the Governments of Great Britain 
and France that they should take one and the same 
course on the subject of the political disturbancesin __ 
this country, including the possible recognition of the 
insurgents, Ata raes§ gee: this understanding was 
Seen avowed by M. Thouvenel to Mr. Sanford, 
who had been informally introduced by me to the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and by Lord 


ea 


am 
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John Russell to Mr. Dallas, our late Ministerin Lon- 


our newly appointed Ministers in Europe, with their 
instructions for the discharge of their respective mis- — 
sions. 
On receivin 
yourself and : 
expected a different course on the partof these two 
great powers, yet, as the fact that an understanding iE 
existed between them did not certainly imply an un- _ 


pe 

F 

don. The avowal in each case preceded the arrival of : . 
| 


their avowals I immediately instructed — | if 
r. Adams “that although we might have — eh 


ta 


friendly spirit, we should not complain of it, but that 
it must be understood by the French and British Gov- 
ernments that we shall deal hereafter, as heretofore,in 
this case, as in all others, with each power separately, 
and that the agreement for concerted action between — 
them would not at all influence the course we should 
pursue.” The concert thus avowed has been carried 
out. The Ministers came to me together; the instruc- ~~ 
tions they proper to me differ in form, but are coun- 
terparts in effect. | 
dhering to our previous decision, which before this j 
time has doubtless Beak made known to the Govern- _ 
ment of France, we do not make this concert, under 
the circumstances, a reason for declining to hear the 
instruction with which Mr. Mercier is charged. ey 
That paper does not expressly deny the sovereignty 
of the United States of America, but it does assum 
inconsistently with that sovereignty, that the United © 
States are not altogether and for all purposes one sov- 


* 


- ereign power, but that this nation consists of two par- 


ties, of which this Government is one. France pro- 
poses to take cognizance of both parties as belligerents, 
and for some purposes to hold communication with 
each. The instruction would advise us indeed that 
we must not be surprised if France shall address her- 
self to a Government which she says is to be installed 
at Montgomery for certain explanations. This inti- 
mation is conclusive in determining this Government 
not to allow the instruction to be read to it. 

The United States, rightly jealous, as we think, of 
their sovereignty, cannot suffer themselves to debate 
any abridgment of that sovereignty with France or 
with any other nation. Much less can they consent that ~ 
France shall announce to them a conclusion of her own 
against that sovereignty, which conclusion France has 
adopted without any previous conference with the 
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United States on the subject. This Government in- 
sists that the United States are one whole undivided 
nation, especially so far as foreign nations are con- 
cerned, and that France is, by the law of nations and 
_~ by treaties, not a neutral power between two imagi- 
_ nary parties here, but a friend of the United States. 
Jn the spirit of this understanding of the case, we 
are not only not wishing to seek or to give offence to 
_ France, but, on the contrary, we desire to preserve 
“At and friendship with that great power, as with 
all other nations. e do not feel at liberty to think, 
_ and do not think, that France intended any want of 
consideration towards the United States in directing 
that the instruction in question should be read to us. 
; ‘ Gateide of that paper we have abundant evidence of 
____ the good feeling and good wishes of the Emperor, and 
even his anxious solicitude for the same consummation 
__ which is the supreme object of our own desires and 
* rs, memes the preservation of the American Union 
A its full and absolute integrity. 
| _ Doubiless the proceeding has been the result of in- 
j 
| 
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rience. We feel ourselves at liberty to think that 


} ‘ould not have occurred if we had been so fortunate 
gs to have been heard through you in the consultations 
E of the French Government. We think we can easily 
' see how the inadvertence has occurred. France seems 
_ to haye mistaken a mere casual and ephemeral insur- 
 ¥ection here, such as is incidental in the experience 
all nations, because all nations are merely human 
‘societies, such as have sometimes happened in the his- 
of France herself, for a war which has flagrantly 
this nation into two coexisting political 
which are contending in arms against each 
other after the separation. 
lt is erroneous, so far as. foreign nations are con- 
Roe , to suppose that any war exists in the United 
ee Certainly there cannot be two belligerent 
wers where there is no war. There is here, as 
ere has always been, one political power, namely, 
United States of America, competent to make war 
Bt pose and conduct commerce and alliances with 
_ all foreign nations. There is none other, either in 
fact, or recognized by foreign nations. There is, in- 
_ deed, an armed sedition seeking to overthrow the 
_ Government, and the Government is employing mili- 
__ tary and naval forces to repress it. But these facts 
_ do not constitute a war presenting two belligerent 
| powers, and modifying the national character, rights, 
_ and responsibilities, or the characters, rights, at re- 
_ sponsibilities of foreign nations. It is true that insur- 
_ rection may ripen into revolution, and that revolu- 
_ tion thus ripened may extinguish a previously ex- 
_ isting State, or divide it into one or more independent 
States, and that if such States continue their strife 
after such division, then there exists a state of war 
affecting the characters, rights, and duties of all par- 
ties concerned. But this only happens when the revo- 
ion has run its successful course. 

The French Government says, in the instruction 
which has been tendered to us, that certain facts 
which it assumes confer upon the insurgents of this 
country, in the eyes of foreign powers, all the appear- 
ances of a government de facto ; wherefore, whatever 
may be its regrets, the French Government must con-* 
sider the two contending parties as employing the 
ance at their disposal in conformity with the laws 
of war. 

_ This statement assumes not only that the law of na- 
tions entitles any insurrectionary faction, when it es- 
tablishes a de facto government, to be treated as a 
belligerent, but also that the fact of the attainment of 
this status is to be determined by the appearance of it 
in the eyes of foreign nations. If we should concede 
both of these positions, we should still insist that the 
existence of a de facto government, entitled to bellig- 
erent rights, is not established in the present case. 
We have already heard from most of the foreign na- 
tions. There are only two which seem so to construe 
appearances, and France is one of them. Are the 
judgments of these two to outweigh those of all other 
nations? Doubtless each nation may judge and act 
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for itself, but it certainly cannot expect the United 
States to accept its decision upon a question vital to 
their national existence. The United States will not 
refine upon the question when and how new nations 
are born out of existing nations. They are well aware 
that the rights of the States involve their duties and 
their destinies, and they hold those rights to be abso- 
lute as against all foreign nations. These rights do 
not at all depend on the appearances which their con- 
dition may assume in the eyes of foreign nations, 
whether strangers, neutrals, friends, or even allies, 
The United States will maintain and defend their sov- 
ereignty throughout the bounds of the republic, and 
they deem all other nations bound to respect that sov- - 
ereignty until, if ever, Providence shall consent that it 
shall be successfully overthrown. Any system of pub- 
lic law or national morality that conflicts with this 
would resolve society, first in this hemisphere and 
then in the other, into anarchy and chaos. 

This Government is sensible of the importance of 
the step it takes in declining to hear the communica- 
tion the tender of which has drawn out these explana- 
tions. It believes, however, that it need not disturb 
the good relations which have so long and so happily 
subsisted between the United States and France. 

The paper, as understood, while implying a disposi- 
tion on the part of France to accord belligerent rights 
to the insurgents, does not name, specify, or even in- 
dicate one such belligerent right. On the other hand, 
the rights which it asserts that France expects, as a 
neutral, from the United States, as a belligerent, are 
even less than this Government, on the 25th of April, 
instructed you to concede and guarantee to her by 
treaty, as a friend. On that day we offered to her 
our adhesion to the declaration of Paris, which con- 
tains four propositions, namely: 1st. That privateer- 
ing shall be abolished. 2d. That a neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods not contraband of war. 3d. That goods 
of a neutral, not contraband, shall not be confiscated 
though found in an enemy’s vessel. 4th. That block- 
ades, in order to be lawful, must be maintained by 
competent force. We have always, when at war, con- 
ceded the three last of these rights to neutrals; @ 


Jortiori, we could not when at peace deny them to 


friendly nations. The first-named concession was pro- 
posed on the grounds already mentioned. We are still 
ready to guarantee these rights, by convention with 
France, whenever she shall authorize either you or her 
Minister here to enter into convention. There is no 
reservation or difficulty about their application in the 
svn ease. We hold all the citizens of the United 

tates, loyal or disloyal, alike included by the law of 
nations and treaties; and we hold ourselves bound by 
the same obligations to see; so far as may be in our 
power, that all our citizens, whether maintaining this 
Government or engaged in overthrowing it, respect 
those rights in favor of France and of every other 
friendly nation. In any case, not only shall we allow 
no privateer or national vessel to violate the rights of 
friendly nations as I have thus described them, but we 
shall also employ all our naval force to prevent the in- 
surgents from violating them just as-much as we do 
to prevent them from violating the laws of our own 
country. 

What, then, does France claim of us that we do 
not accord to her? Nothing. What do we refuse to 
France by declining to receive the communication sent 
to us through the hands of Mr. Mercier? Nothing but 
the privilege of telling us that we are at war, when we 
maintain we are at peace, and that she is a neutral, 
when we prefer to recognize her as a friend. 

Of course, it is understood that on this occasion we 
reserve, as on all others, our right to suppress the in- 
surrection by nayal as well as by military power, and 
for that purpose to close such of our ports as have 
fallen or may fall into the hands of the insurgents, 
either directly or in the more lenient and equitable 
form of a blockade, which for the present we have 
adopted. It is thus seen that there is no practical 
subject of difference between the two Governments. 
The United States will hope that France will not think 
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it necessary to adhere to and practise upon the specu- 
lation concerning the condition of our internal affairs 
which she has proposed to communicate to us. But 
however this may be, the United States will not an- 
ticipate any occasion for a change of the relations 
which, with scarcely any interruption, have existed 
between the two nations for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and have been very instrumental in promoting, 
not merely the pose and greatness of each State, 
but the cause of civil and religious liberty and free in- 
stitutions throughout the world: 

This Government understands equally the interest 
of friendly nations and its own in the present emer- 

ency. If they shall not interfere, the attempt at revo- 
ation here will cease without inflicting serious evils 
upon foreign nations. All that they can do by any in- 
terference, with a view to modify our action, will only 
serve to prolong the present unpleasant condition of 
things, and feyset to produce results that would be 
po Eason y calamitous as they would be irretriev- 
able, 

The case, as it now stands, is the simple, ordinary 
one that has happened at dil times and in all countries. 
A discontented domestic faction seeks foreign inter- 
vention to overthrow the Constitution and the liberties 
of its own country. Such intervention, if yielded, is 
ultimately disastrous to the cause it is designed to aid. 
Every uncorrupted nation, in its deliberate moments, 
prefers its own integrity, even with unbearable evils, 
to division through the power or influence of any for- 
eign State. This is soin France. It is not less so in 
this country. Down deep in the heart of the American 
people—deeper than the love of trade, or of freedom— 
deeper than the attachment to any local or sectional 
interest, or partisan pride or individual ambition— 
deeper than any other sentiment—is that one out of 
which the Constitution of this Union arose, namely, 
American independence—independence of all foreign 
control, alliance, or influence. Next above it lies he 
conviction that neither peace, nor safety, nor public 
liberty, nor prosperity nor greatness, nor empire, can 
be attained bere with the sacrifice of the unity of the 
people of North America. Those who, in a frenzy of 
eae are building expectations on other principles, 

o not know what they are ete 4 Whenever one 
part of this Union shall be found assuming bonds 
of dependence or of fraternity towards any foreign 
people, to the exclusion of the sympathies of their 
native land, then, even if not before, that spirit will 
be reawakened which brought the States of this re- 
public into existence, and which will preserve them 
united until the common destiny which it opened to 
them shall be fully and completely realized. 


On the 6th of July, writing to Mr. Dayton, 
Mr. Seward gives the reasons why a speedy 
adhesion to the declaration of the Paris Congress 
had been desired. This letter presents also the 
aspect of the question of neutral rights as viewed 

y our Government, and was intended when 
written to be regarded as a private communica- 
tion between himself and Mr. Dayton. 


The reason why we wished it done immediately was, 
that we supposed the French Government would nat- 
urally feel a deep anxiety about the safety of their 
commerce, threatened distinctly with privateering by 
the insurgents, while at the same time, as this Govern- 
ment had heretofore persistently declined to relinquish 
the right of issuing letters of marque, it would be ap- 

rehended by France that we too should take up that 
‘orm of maritime warfare in the present domestic con- 
troversy. We apprehended that the danger of such a 
case of depredation upon commerce equally by the 
Government itself, and by its enemies, would operate 
as: a provocation to France and other commercial na- 
tions to recognize the insurrectionary party in viola- 
tion of our national rights and sovereignty. On the 
contrary, we did not desire to depredate on friendly 
commerce ourselves, and we thought it our duty to 
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prevent such depredations by the insurgents by execut- 


ing our own laws, which make privateering by disloyal __ 


citizens piracy, and punish its pursuit as such. e 
thought it wise, just, and prudent to give, unasked, 
guarantees to France and other friendly nations for the 
security of their commerce from exposure to such dep- 
redations on either side, at the very moment when we 
were delivering to them our protest against the recog- 
nition of the insurgents.. The accession to the declara- 


tion of Paris'would be the form in which these guar- — 


antees could be given—that for obvious reasons must 


be more unobjectionable to France and to other com- 


mercial nations than any other. It was safe on our 
part, because we tendered it, of course, as the act of 
this Federal Government, to be obligatory equally upon 
disloyal as upon loyal citizens, 
The instructions waived the Marcy amendment, 

jaa proposed to exempt private property from con- 

scation in maritime war,) and required you to propose 
our accession to the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, pure and simple. These were the reasons for 
this course, namely: First, It was as well understood 
by this Government then, as it is now by yourself, that 
an article of that celebrated declaration prohibits every 
one of the parties to it from negotiating upon the sub- 
ject of neutral rights in maritime warfare with an 
nation nota party to it, except for the adhesion of su 
outstanding party to the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, pure and simple. An attempt to obtain an ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Marcy’s amendment would require a 
negotiation not merely with France alone, but with all 
the other original parties of the Congress of Paris, and 
every Government that has since acceded to the dec- 
laration. Nay,more: we must obtain their unanimous 


consent to the amendment before being able to commit — 


ourselves or to engage any other nation, however well 
disposed, to commit itself to us on the propositions 
actually contained in the declaration. On the other 
hand, each nation which is a party to the declaration 
of Paris is at liberty to stipulate singly with us for 
acceptance of that declaration for the government of 
our neutral relations. 


eration, we could establish a complete agreement 
between ourselyes and France on a subject which, if 
it should be left open, might produce consequences 


very much to bedeprecated. It is almost unnecessary — 


to say that what we proposed to France was equally 
and simultaneously proposed to every other maritime 
power. In this way we expected to remove every 
cause that any foreign power could have for the recog- 
nition of the insurgents as a belligerent power. 

The matter stood in this plain and intelligible wa 
until certain declarations or expressions of the Frenc 
Government induced you to believe that they would 
recognize and treat the insurgents as a distinct national 
power for eps dara purposes. It was not altogether 
unreasonable that you, being at Paris, should suppose 
that this Government would think itself obliged to 
acquiesce in such a course by the Government of 
France. So assuming, you thought that we would not 
adhere to our proposition to accede to the declaration, 
pure and simple, since such a course would, as you 
thought, be effective to bind this Government without 
binding the insurgents, and would leave France at 
liberty to hold us bound, and the insurgents free from 
the obligations created by our adhesion. Moreover, if 
we correctly understand your despatch on that subject, 
you supposed that you might propose our adhesion to 
the treaty of Paris, not pure and simple, but with the 
addition of the Marcy proposition in the first instance, 
and might afterwards, in case of its being declined in 
that form, withdraw the addition, and then propose our 
accession to the declaration of Paris, pure and simple. 

While you were acting on these views on your side 
of the Atlantic, we on this side, not less confident in 
our strength than in our rights, as you are now aware, 
were acting on another view, which is altogether dif- 
ferent, namely, that we shall not acquiesce in any 
declaration of the Government of France that assumes 
that this Governmentis not now, as it always has been, 


If, therefore, we should waive } 
the Marcy proposition, or leave it for ultimate consid- — 
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exclusive sovereign, for war as well as for , Within 
the States and Territories of the Federal Union, and over 
alll citizens, the disloyal and loyal all alike. We treat 
jn that character, which is our legal character, or we 
do not treat at all, and we in no way consent to com- 
__ promise that character in the least degree; we do not 


| 
| 
j 
-__ even suffer this character to become the subject of dis- 
- gussion. Good faith and honor, as well as the same 
__ expediency which prompted the proffer of our acces- 
sion to the declaration of Paris, pure and simple, in 
the first instance, now require us to adhere to that 
proposition and abide by it; and we do adhere to it, 
rot. however, as a divided, but as an undivided na- 
tion. The proposition is tendered to France not as a 
~ neutral but as a friend, and the agreement is to be ob- 
__ ligatory upon the United States and France and all 
_ their legal dependencies just alike. : aire 
___ ‘The case was peculiar, and in the aspect in which it 
t geal itself to you portentous. We were content 
‘ you might risk the experiment, so, however, that 
“Ap should not brin 
this Government. 


any responsibility for delay upon 
ut you now see that by incorpo- 
- rating the Marcy amendment in your pre osition, you 
____ have encountered the very difficulty which was at first 
foreseen by us. The following nations are parties to 
_ the declaration ‘of Paris, namely: Baden, Bavaria, 
_ Belgium, Bremen, Brazils, Duchy of Brunswick, Chili, 
_ the Argentine Confederation, the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, Denmark, the two Sicilies, the Republic of the 
_ Equator, the Roman States, Greece, Guatemala, Hayti, 
burgh, Hanover, the two Hesses, Lubeck, Meck- 
 lenburgh Strelitz, Mecklenburgh Schwerin, Nassau, 
_ ldenburgh, Parma, Holland, Peru, Portugal, Saxeny, 
_ Saxe Altenburgh, Saxe efi Gotha, Saxe Meinin- 
ee Saxe Weimar, Sweden, Switzerland, Tuscany, 
\ urtemburg, Anhalt-Dessau, Modena, New Granada, 
_ and Uruguay. 
* Sol See exigency in our affairs will have passed 
_ away—for the preservation or destruction of the Amer- 
 fcan Union—before we could bring all these nations 
_ t unanimity on the subject, as you have submitted it 
to M. Thouvenel. It is a time not for propagandism, 
but for energetic acting te arrest the worst of all na- 
_ tional calamities. We therefore expect you now to re- 
_ bew the proposition in the form originally prescribed. 
But in doing this you will neither unnecessarily raise 
_ # question about the character in which this Govern- 
_ ment acts, (being exclusive sovereign,) nor, on the 
_ other hand, in any way compromise that character in 
any degree. Whenever such a question occurs to hin- 
der you, let it come up from the other party in the nego- 
_ tiation. It will be time then to stop and wait for such 
_ farther instructions as the new exigency may require. 
_ Qne word more. You will, in any case, ayow our 
_ preference for the proposition with the Marcy amend- 
___ ment incorporated, and will assure the Government of 
France that whenever there shall be any hope for the 
adoption ef that beneficent feature by the necessa’ 
arties, as a principle of the law of nations, we sh 
ready not only to agree to it, but even to propose 
it, and to lead in the necessary negotiations. 


On the 2d of August Mr. Dayton proposed to 
open negotiations with M. Thouvenel relative 
to the accession of his Government to the dec- 
' laration of the Paris Congress. On the 22d of 
August these negotiations had reached a crisis 
a ims Dayton thus reports to Secretary 
{ a ward: 


? 
‘ 
Da 
ww 
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| __ My anticipations expressed in despatch No. 10 are 
_ fally realized. Both Lord John Russell and M. Thou- 
___Yenel refuse to negotiate for an accession by the United 

| States to the treaty of Paris of 1856, except on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it is to have no bearing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on the question of our Southern or 
domestic difficulty, and to render the matter certain 

they each propose to make a written detlaration si- 
multaneous with the execution of the convention, of 
which I herewith send you a copy and a translation. 
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I likewise send you a copy of M. Thouvenel’s note to 
me, with its translation. 

I had an interview on Tuesday, the 20th instant, with 
M. Thouvenel ef appointment in reference to the sub- 
ject-matter of the convention, and then he gave me 
the first notice of the purpose of the French Govern- 
ment to execute this outside declaration, predicated as 
it was, beyond all doubt, upon a note he had just re- 
ceived from Lord John Russell, dated only the day 
preceding. He said that both France and Great Brit- 
ain had already announced that they would take no 
part in our domestic controversy, and they thought 
that a frank and open declaration in advance of the 
execution of this convention might save difficulty and 
misconception hereafter. He further said, in the wa 
of specification, that the provisions of the treaty stand- 
ing alone might bind England and France to pursue 
and punish the privateers of the South as pirates. That 
they were unwilling to do this, and had already so de- 
clared. He said that we could deal with these people 
as we chose, and they could only express their regrets 
on the score of humanity if we should deal with them 
as pirates, but they could not participate in such a 
course. He said, further, that, although both England 
and France were anxious to have the adhesion of the 
United States to the declaration of Paris, they would 
rather dispense with it altogether than be drawn 
into our domestic controversy. He insisted somewhat 
pointedly that I could take no just exception to this 
outside declaration, simultaneous with the execution 
of the convention, unless we intended jeg should be 
made parties to our controversy ; and that the very fact 
of my hesitation was an additional reason why they 
should insist upon making such contemporaneous decla- 
ration. These are the general views expressed by him. 

In answer I assented at once to the 25 aa op of such 
declaration being made in advance ¢f France and Eng- 
land did not mean to abide by the terms of the treaty. 
I stated that [had no reason to suppose that the United 
States desired to embroil these countries in our do- 
mestic difficulties—that in point of fact our great de- 
sire had been that they should keep out of them; but 
they proposed now to make a declaration to accom- 
pany the execution of the convention which they ad- 
mitted would vary its obligations. That my instruc- 
tions were to negotiate that convention, and that I had 
ne authority to do any thing or listen to any thing 
which would waive any rights or relieve from any ob- 
ligation which might fairly arise from a just construc- 
tion of its terms, He said they did not mean to alter 
its terms, that it was not like an addition of other pro- 
visions to the terms of the treaty itself. To this I re- 
gees that for the purpose intended, it was precisely 

he same as if this declaration they proposed to make 
were to be incorporated into the treaty itself. In the 
course of our conversation I told him that any declara- 
tion or action which looked to or recognized a differ- 
ence or distinction between the North and South was a 
matter upon which our Government was, under the 
circumstances, peculiarly sensitive; that we treated 
with foreign Governments for our whole country, North 
and South, and for all its citizens, whether true men 
or rebels, and when we could not so treat, we would 
cease to treat at all. He answered that they did not 
mean to contest our right to treat for the whole coun- 
try, and that was not the purpose of the outside decla- 
ration they proposed to make; but having heretofore 
adopted a course of strict neutrality, the declaration 
in question was right and proper to prevent miscon- 
ception and controversy in the future. 


The reservation which the French Minister 
proposed to the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, was inadmissible. The negotiation on 
this subject failed. The remainder of the cor- 
respondence with the French Government pos- 
sesses less importance. ; 

The diplomatic correspondence with Russia, 
although brief, was marked by a very friendly 
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letter from Prince Gortchakoff to the Russian 
Minister at Washington, expressive of the views 
of the Emperor. (See Pusiic DocuMENts.) 

The diplomatic correspondence with Spain 
contains a decree relative to the position of 
the Spanish Government'on American affairs. 
(See Pustic Documents.) The King of Portu- 
gal issued a similar decree. (See Pusrio Docu- 
MENTS.) 

The Trent Affair.—Near the close of the year 
a supplement was added to the correspondence 
with Great Britain, by the occurrence of the 
“Trent affair,” as it is called. (See TRENT.) 

On the 30th of November, Mr. Seward writesto 
Mr. Adams that Capt. Wilkes, in the steamer San 
Jacinto, had boarded a British colonial steamer, 
and taken from her deck two insurgents who were 
proceeding to England on an errand of treason 
against their own country. He then proceeds: 


We have done nothing on the subject to anticipate 
the discussion, and we have not furnished you with 
any explanations. We adhere to that course now, be- 
cause we think it more prudent that the ground taken 
by the British Government should be first made known 
to us here, and that the discussion, if there must be 
one, shall be had here. It is proper, however, that 
you should know one fact in the case, without indi- 
cating that we attach much importance to it, namely, 
that, in the capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on 
board a British vessel, Captain Wilkes having acted 
without any instructions from the Government, the 
subject is therefore free from the embarrassment 
which might have resulted if the act had been spe- 
cially directed by us. : 

Earl Russell on the same day writes to Lord 
Lyons, the British Minister at Washington, re- 
lating the facts of the case as he had received 
them from the commander of the colonial 
steamer Trent, and thus states the demands of 
his Government in relation to the matter: 


Her Majesty’s Government, bearing in mind the 
sendy relations which have long subsisted between 
Great Britain and the United States, are willing to be- 
lieve that the United States naval officer who commit- 
ted the aggression was not acting in compliance with 
any authority from bis Government, or that if he con- 
ceived himself to be so authorized he greatly misun- 
derstood the instructions which he had received. For 
the Government of the United States must be fully 
aware that the British Government could not allow 
such an affront to the national honor to pass without 
full reparation, and her Majesty’s Government are un- 
willing to believe that it could be the deliberate inten- 
tion of the Government of the United States unneces- 
sarily to force into discussion between the two Gov- 
ernments a question of so grave a character, and with 
regard to which the while British nation would be 
sure to entertain such unanimity of feeling. 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, trust that 
when this matter shall have been brought under the 
consideration of the Government of the United States, 
that Government will, of its own accord, offer to the 
British Government such redress as alone could satisfy 
the British nation, namely, the liberation of the four 

entlemen and their delivery to your lordship, in order 
that they may again be placed under British protec- 
tion, and a suitable apology for the aggression which 
has been committed. : 

Should these terms not be offered by Mr. Seward 
you will propose them to him. 


Later, on the same day, Lord John Russell 
addressed another note to Lord Lyons, of a pri- 
vate nature, as follows: 


‘seven days. 
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In my previous ren of this date I have instructed 
you, by command of her Majesty, to make certain de- 
mands of the Government of the United States. 
Should Mr. Seward ask for delay in order that this 
grave and painful matter should be deliberately con- 
sidered, you will consent to a delay not exceedin 
If, at the end of that time, no answer is 
given, or if any other answer is given except that of a 
compliance with the demands of her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment, your lordship is instructed to leave Washing- 
ton with all the members of your legation, bringing 


with you the archives of the legation,and to repair 


immediately to London. 
If, however, you should be of opinion that the re- 


uirements of her Majesty’s Government are substan-_ 


tially complied with, you may report the facts to her 


Majesty’s Government for their consideration, and re- 


main at your post till you receive further orders, 


A copy of the first despatch was sent to Mr. 
Seward by Lord Lyons, who gave him a reply 
on the 26th of December. After stating the 
facts in the case, Mr. Seward proceeds thus: 


Your lordship will now perceive that the case before. 


us, instead of presenting a merely flagrant act of vio- 
lence on the part of Captain Wilkes, as might well be 
inferred from the incomplete statement of it that went 
up to the British Government, was undertaken as a 
simple leap and customary belligerent proceeding by 
Captain Wilkes to arrest and capture a neutral vessel 
engaged in carrying contraband of war for the use and 
benefit of the insurgents. 

The question before us is, whether this proceeding 
was authorized by, and conducted according to the law: 
of nations. It involves the following inquiries ; 

1st. Were the persons named and their supposed 
despatches contraband of war? i: 

2d. Might Captain Wilkes lawfully stop and search 
the Trent for these contraband persons and de- 
spatches ? 

8d. Did he exercise that right in a lawful and proper 
manner? 

4th. Having found the contraband persons on board 
and in presumed possession of the contraband de- 
spatches, had he a right to capture the persons ? 

5th.” Did he exercise that right of capture in the 
manner allowed and recognized by the law of nations ? 

If all these inquiries shall be resolved in the aflirm- 
ative, the British Government will have no claim for 
reparation, 


The first four questions are briefly answered 
by himself in the affirmative, and only the fifth 
remained for consideration. This he examines 
at some length, and thus draws to a conclusion 
the most important paper that has emanated 
from his department: 


I trust that I have shown to the satisfaction of the 
British Government, by a very simple and natur 

statement of the facts, and analysis of the law ap- 
plicable to them, that this Government has neither 
meditated, nor practised, nor approved any deliberate 
wrong in the transaction to which they have called its 
attention; and, on the contrary, that what has ha 

pened has been simply an inadvertency, consisting in 
a departure, by the naval officer, free from any wrong- 
ful motive, from a rule uncertainly established, and 


probably by the several parties concerned either im- ~ 


perfectly understood or entirely unknown. For this 
error the British Government has a right to expect 
the same reparation that we, as an independent State, 
should expect from Great Britain or from any other 
friendly nation in a similar case. 

Ihave not been unaware that, in examining this ques- 
tion, I have fallen into an argument for what seems to 
be the British side of it against my own country. But 
I am relieved from all embarrassment on that subject. 
I had hardly fallen into that line of argument when I 
discovered that I was really defending and maintain- 
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_ ments by which he sustained him 
_ been an inspiration to me in preparing this reply. 
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¢, not an exclusively British interest, but an old, 

, and cherished American cause, not upon 
British authorities, but upon principles that constitute 
alarge portion of the distinctive policy by which the 
United States have developed the resources of a con- 
tinent, and thus becoming a considerable maritime 


_ power, have won the respect and confidence of many 
nations. These principles were laid down for us in 

'  -:1804, by James ry ein 
_ the administration of Thomas Jefferson, in instructions 


adison, when Secretary of State in 


to James Monroe, our Minister to England. Al- 
ch the case before him concerned a description of 


& _ persons different from those who are incidentally the 


of the present discussion, the ground he as- 
sumed then was the same [ now pele and the argu- 
upon it, have 


“ Whenever,” he says, “‘ property found in a neutral 
vessel is supposed te be liable on any ground to cap- 


tare and condemnation, the rule in all cases is, that 
__ the question shall not be decided b 


the captor, but be 


carried before a 1 tribunal, where a regular trial 


may be had, and where the captor himself is liable to 


for an abuse of his power. Can it be reason- 
able then, or just, that a belligerent commander who 


is thus restricted, and thus responsible in a case of 


‘ mere property of ‘trivial amount, should be permitted, 


ut recurring to any tribunal whatever, to exam- 
ine the crew of a neutral vessel, to decide the nee 
tant question of their respective allegiances,’ and to 

that decision into execution by forcing every 
individual he may choose into a service abhorrent to 
his feelings, ouiret: bine off from his most tender con- 
nections, exposing his mind and his person to the most 


, cea 9 discipline, and his life itself to the greatest 


‘ n, justice, and humanity unite in pro- 


danger. R 
ee against so extravagant a proceeding. 
If I decide this case in favor of my own Govern- 


_ ment, I must disavow its most cherished —— 


and reverse and forever abandon its essential policy. 
The country cannot afford the sacrifice. If I maintain 
those principles, and adhere to that policy, I must sur- 
render the case itself. It will be seen, therefore, that 


this Government could not deny the justice of the claim 


ited to us in this respect upon its merits. We 


_ are asked to do to the British nation just what we have 


always insisted all nations ought to do to us. 

' The claim of the British Government is not made in 
a@ discourteous manner. This Government, since its 
first organization, has never used more guarded lan- 
guage in a similar case. 

In coming to my conclusion I have not forgotten 
that, if the safety of this Union required the detention 
of the captured persons, it would be the right and 
duty of this Government to detain them. But the 
effectual check and waning proportions of the existing 
insurrection, as well as the comparative unimportance 
of the captured persons themselves, when dispassion- 
ately weighed, happily forbid me from resorting to 
that defence. 


Nor am I unaware that American citizens are not in 
any case to be unnecessarily surrendered for any pur- 
pose into the keeping of a foreign State. Only the 
captured persons, however, or others who are inter- 
ested “3 em, could justly raise a question on that 
groun 

Nor have I been tempted at all by suggestions that 
cases might be found in history where Great Britain 
refused to yield to other nations, and even to ourselves, 
claims like that which is now before us. Those cases 
occurred when Great Britain, as well as’ the United 
States, was the home of generations, which, with all 
their peculiar interests and passions, have passed 
away. She could in no other way so effectually dis- 
avow any such injury as we think she does by assum- 
ing now as her own the ground upon which we then 
stood. “It would tell little for our own claims to the 

ter of a just and magnanimous “ag le if we 
should so far consent to be guided by the a8 of re- 
taliation as to lift up buried injuries from their graves 
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to oppose against what national consistency and the 
national conscience compel us to as a claim in- 
trinsically right. : 

Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind, I 
prefer ta express my satisfaction that, by the adjust- 
ment of the present case upon principles confessedly 
American, and yet, as I trust, mutually satisfactory to 
both of the nations concerned, a question is finally and 
rightly settled between them, which, heretofore ex- 
hausting not only all forms of peaceful discussion, but 
also the arbitrament of war itself, for more than half a 
century alienated the two countries from each other, 
and perplexed with fears and apprehensions all other 
nations. 

The four persons in question are now held in mili- 
tary custody at Fort Warren, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. hey will be cheerfully liberated. Your 
lordship will please indicate a time and place for re- 
ceiving them. 

Other nations besides Great Britain took a 
lively interest in this seizure of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell. On the 10th of December, the 
Minister of France for Foreign Affairs writes to 
the representative of that court at Washington 
that “the arrest had produced in France, if not 
the same emotion as in England, at least ex- 
treme astonishment and sensation. Public sen- 
timent was at once engrossed with the unlaw- 
fulness and the consequences of such an act.” 
Again he says: 

The desire to contribute to prevent a conflict, per- 
haps imminent, between two powers for which the 
French Government is animated by sentiments equally 
friendly, and the duty to uphold, for the purpose of 
placing the right of its own flag under shelter from 
any attack, certain principles, essential to the securit 
of neutrals, have, r mature reflection, convinced it 
that it could not, under the circumstances, remain en- 
tirely silent. 

After examining the reasons which might be 
urged to justify the arrest of Mason and Slidell, 
if the United States approved of the act, he pro- 
ceeds to show the disastrous effects which their 
detention would have on the principles govern- 
ing neutral rights. 

There remains, therefore, to invoke, in explanation 
of their capture, only the pote that they were the 
bearers of official despatches from the enemy; but 
this is the moment to recall a circumstance which 
governs all this affair, and which renders the conduct 
of the American cruiser unjustifiable. 

The Trent was not destined to a point belonging to 
one of the belligerents. She was carrying to a neutral 
country her and her passengers ; and, moreover, 
it was in a neutral So that they were taken. 

The Cabinet of Washington could not, without strik- 
ing a blow at the principles which all neutral nations 
are alike interested in por in respect, nor without 
taking the attitude of contradiction of its own course 
up to this time, give its approbation to the proceed- 
ings of the commander of the San Jacinto. In this 
state of things it evidently should not, according to our 
views, hesitate about the determination to be taken. 

The result of this occurrence was highly fa- 
vorable to the United, States. It caused the 
courts of Great Britain and France to manifest 
a degree of respect for her which had been ina 
great measure withheld so far during the trou- 
bles of the country. The recognition of the 
Confederate States was emphatically declined, 
and all hope of encouragement on their part 
from those powers, was destroyed. 
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DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES. On the 4th 
of May, Messrs. Yancey, Mann, and Rost, the 
commissioners from the Confederate States to 
obtain their recognition in Europe as an inde- 
pendent nation, waited upon Lord John Rus- 
sell, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Their interview is described in a letter from 
Lord Russell to Lord Lyons, the British Minis- 
ter resident at Washington. He writes: 


One of these gentlemen, speaking for the others, 
dilated on the causes which had induced the South- 
ern States to secede from the Northern. The prin- 
cipal of these causes, he said, was not slavery, but 
the very high price which, for the sake of protectin 
the Northern manufacturers, the South were oblig 
to pay for the manufactured goods which they re- 
quired, One of the first acts of the Southern Congress 
was to reduce these duties, and, to prove their sincer- 
ity, he gave as an instance that Louisiana had given 
up altogether that protection on her sugar which she 
enjoyed by the legislation of the United States. 

As a proof of the riches of the South, he stated that 
of $350,000,000 of exports of produce to foreign coun- 
ae $270,000,000 were furnished by the Southern 
States. 

I said that I could hold no official communication 
with the delegates of the Southern States. That, how- 
ever, when the question of recognition came to be for- 
mally discussed, there were two points upon which 
inquiry must be made: first, whether the body seek- 
ing recognition could maintain its position as an inde- 
pendent State; secondly, in what manner it was pro- 
posed to maintain relations with foreign States. 

After speaking at some length on the first of these 

oints, and alluding to the news of the secession of 

irginia, and other intelligence favorable to their 
cause, these gentlemen called my attention to the ar- 
ticle in their constitution prohibiting the slave trade. 

I said that it was alleged very currently that if the 
slave States found that they could not compete suc- 
cessfully with the cotton of other countries, they would 
revive the slave trade for the purpose of diminishing 
the cost of production, They said this was a suspicion 
Basu pporten by any proof. ‘The fact was they had pro- 
hibited the slave trade, and did not mean to revive it. 
They pointed to the new tariff of the United States as a 

roof that British manufactures would be nearly exclu- 
ded from the North, and freely admitted in the South. 

Other observations were made, but not of very great 
importance. The delegates concluded by stating that 
they should remain in London for the present, in the 
hope that the recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
would not be long delayed. 


On the 14th of August, the same commis- 
sioners address a lengthy note to Lord John 
Russell, again urging the recognition of the 
Confederate States, for the reasons set forth in 
their letter. They thus allude to their first 
interview : 


At an early day after the arrival of the undersigned in 
London, at an informal interview which your lordship 
was pleased to accord to them, they informed your 
lordship of the object of their mission, and endeavored 
to impress upon your lordship that the action of the 
seven Confederate States had been based upon repeat- 
ed attempts on the part of the Federal Government, 
and of many of the more Northern States which com- 
posed the late Union, during a series of years which 
extended over near half a century, to rule the people 
of the Southern section of that Union by means of the 
unconstitutional exercise of power; and that secession 
from that Union had been resorted to as, in the opinion 
of the seceding States, the best and surest mode of 
saving the liberties which their Federal and State con- 
stitutions were designed to secure to them. They also 


‘ the ve of the cotton States was so 
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endeavored to place before your lordship satisfactory 
evidence that the justice of this great movement upon 
alpable that it 
would be endorsed by many, if not by all, of the South- 
ern States which were then adhering to the Union, 
which would sooner or later become convinced that 
the security of their rights could only be maintained by 
piaping: ee like process of secession from the late 
ederal Union, and accession to the constitution of the 
government of the Confederate States of America. 


They next proceed to state the reasons for 
which the people of the Confederate States be- 
lieve they violated no principle of allegiance in 
their act of secession. They then refer to the 
British declaration of neutrality, respecting 
which they present the following views: 


The undersigned, however, received with some sur- 
prise and regret the avowal of her Britannic Majesty’s 
government that, in order to the observance of a strict 
neutrality, the public and private armed vessels of” 
neither of the contending parties would be permitted 
to enter her Majesty’s ports with prizes. The under- 
signed do not contest the right of the British Govern- 
ment to make such regulations, but have’ been dis- 
posed to think that it has been unusual for her Majes- 
ve Government to exercise such right, and that in 
this instance the practical operation of the-ralé has 
been to favor the government at Washington, and to 
cripple the exercise’ of an undoubted public right of 
the Government of the Confederate States. This Goy- 
ernment commenced its career entirely without a 
navy. Owing to the high sense of duty which distin- 
guished the Southern officers who were lately in com- 
mission in the United States navy, the ships which 
otherwise might have been brought into Southern 
nee were honorably delivered up to the United States 

overnment, and the navy, built for the protection of 
the people of all the States, is now used by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to coerce the people and 
aoe the ports of one-third of the States of the late 

nion. 

The people of the Confederate States are an sgricul- 
tural, not a manufacturing or commercial people. 
They own but few ships. Hence there has been not 
the least necessity for the Government at Washington 
to issue letters of marque. The people of the Confed- 
erate States have but few ships, and not much com- 
merce upon which such private armed vessels could 
operate. The commodities produced in the Confed- 
erate States are such as the world needs more than 
any other, and the nations of the earth have heretofore 
sent their ships to our wharves, and there the mer- 
chants buy aut receive our cotton and tobacco. 

But it is far otherwise with the people of the present 
United States. They are a manufacturing and com- 
mercial people. They do a large part of the carryin 
trade of the world. Their ships and commerce affo 
them the sinews of war, and keep their industry afloat. 
To cripple this industry and commerce, to destroy 
their ships, or cause them to be dismantled and tied 
up to their rotting wharves, are legitimate objects and 
means of warfare. 

Having no navy, no commercial marine, out of 
which to improvise public armed vessels to any con- 
siderable extent, the Confederate States were com- 
pelled to resort to the issuance of letters of marque, a 
mode of warfare as fully and clearly recognized by the 
law and usage of nations as any other arm of war, and 
most paetirotty more humane and more civilized in its 
practice than that which appears to have distinguished 
the march of the troops of the Government of the 
United States upon the soil and among the villages of 
Virginia. 

These facts tend to show that the practical workin 
of the rule that forbids the entry of the public an 
private armed vessels of either party into British ports 
with prizes, operates exclusively to prevent, the exer- 
cise of this legitimate mode of warfare by the Confed- 
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erate States, while it is, to a + degree, a practical 
protection to the commerce End ehips of the United 


ys _ The inefficiency of the Federal Administra- 
_ tion, and the ill success of all its military efforts, 
' are next related. The commercial resources of 
the South are then stated for the purpose of 
re > see any impression which might be en- 
: itsinod that the South was a poor country. 
After which it is argued that the Abolition 
‘sentiment of England can hope for nothing 
from the Administration of Mr. Lincoln, which 
ms es no freedom to the slave.” In this 
 gonnection it would be well to read the views 
g in Congress at the session previous 
to Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. [See Congress 
U.S.] The views of the Southern Commis- 
 gioners, so entirely opposite to those of South- 
ern Senators and Representatives, were thus 
expressed: 
The undersigned are also aware that the anti-slavery 
sentiment, so universally prevalent in England, has 
from the idea of forming friendly public rela- 
- tions with a government recognizing the slavery of a 
part of the human race. The question of the moralit 
; Re avery it is not for the undersigned to discuss wi 
any foreign Power. The authors of the American 
aration of Independence found the African race in 
the colonies to be slaves, both by colonial and English 
Jaw, and by the law of nations. Those great and good 
men left that fact and the responsibility for its exist- 
hee where they found it; ay thus Snding that there 
‘were two distinct races in the colonies, one free and 
le of maintaining their freedom, and the other 
e, and, in their opinion, unfitted to enter upon 
contest and to govern themselves, they made 
eir famous declaration of freedom for the white race 


the course of a few years, two plans of government, 
resting npas that great an 


petuating that distinction as the fundamental law of 
the Government they framed, which they declared to 
_ be framed for the benefit of themselves and their pos- 
5, eae their own language, “to secure the bless- 
‘ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Ss The wisdom of that course is not a matter for dis- 
cussion with foreign nations. Suffice it to say that 
; ‘thus were the great American institutions framed, and 
_ thus have they remained unchanged to this day. It 
from no fear that the slaves would be liberated 
= secession took place. The very party in power 
pro to 


branches of the Con 
lutions that the war is only w: 
that (pro-slavery) Constitution, and to enforce the laws, 
(many of them pro-slavery,) and out of one hundred 
and seventy-two votes in the Lower House they re- 
ceived all but two, and in the Senate all but one vote. 
As the army commenced its march, the Commanding 
General issued an order that no slaves should be re- 
ceived into, or allowed to follow, thecamp. The great 
object of the war, therefore, as now officially an- 
} nounced, is not to free the slave, but to keep him in 
{ subjection to his owner, and to control his labor 

through the legislative channels, which the Lincoln 
Government desi to force upon the master. The 
| undersigned, therefore, submit with confidence that, 
as far as the anti-slavery sentiment of England is con- 
cerned, it can have nosympathy with the North; nay, 
it will probably become disgusted with a canting 
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hypocrisy which would enlist those sympathies on 
false pretences. The undersigned are, however, not 
insensible to the surmise that the Lincoln Government 
may, under stress of circumstances, change its policy 
—a policy based at present more upon a wily view of 
what is to be its effect in rearing up an element in the 
Confederate States favorable to the reconstruction of 
the Union, than from any honest desiré to uphold a 
Constitution, the main provisions of which it has most 
ewery ye 4 violated. But they confidently submit to 
your lordship’s consideration, that success in produc- 
ing so abrupt and violent-a destruction of a system of 
labor which has reared up so vast a commerce be- 
tween America and the great States of Europe, which, 
it is supposed, now gives bread to 10,000,000 of the 
population of those States, which, it may be safely as- 
sumed, is intimately blended with the basis of the 
at manufacturing and navigating Prospertey that 
istinguishes the age, and probebly not the least of 
the elements of this prosperity, would be visited with 
results disastrous to the world, as well as to the mas- 
ter and slave. 

Resort to servile war has, it is true, as we have here- 
tofore stated, not been proclaimed, but officially aban- 
doned. It has been, however, recommended by per- 
sons of influence in the United States; and when all 
other means shall fail, as the undersigned assure your 
lordship they will, to bring the Confederate States into 
subjection to the power of Mr. Lincoln’s Government, 
it is by no means improbable that it may be inau- 
wurkdel: 


Other reasons are advanced for a speedy re- 
cognition of the Confederate States. 

On the 24th of August, Lord John Russell 
gave his reply, as follows: 


The undersigned has had the honor to receive the 
letter of the 14th inst., addressed to him by Messrs. 
Yancey, Rost and Mann, on behalf of the so-styled 
Confederate States of North America. 

The British Government do not pretend in any way 
to pronounce a judgment upon the questions in debate 
between: the United States and their adversaries in 
North America; the British Government can only re- 
gret that these differences have unfortunately been 
submitted to the arbitrament of arms. Her Majesty 
has considered this contest as constituting a civil 
war, and her Majesty has, by her royal proclamation, 
declared her intention to preserve a strict neutrality 
between the contending parties in that war. 

Her Majesty will strictly a the duties which 
belong to a neutral. Her Majesty cannot undertake 
to determine by anticipation what may be the issue of 
the contest, nor can she acknowledge the independence 
of the nine States which are now combin inst 
the President and Congress of the United States, 
until the fortune of arms, or the more peaceful mode 
of negotiation, shall have more clearly determined the 
et wae positions of the two belligerents. 

er Majesty can, in the mean time, only express a 
hope that some adjustment, satisfactory to both par- 
ties, may be come to, without the calamities which 
must ensue in the event of an embittered and protract- 
ed conflict. 


On the 30th of November, the Commission- 
ers, under instructions from the President of 
the Confederate States, urge upon her Majesty’s 
Government, the ineffective nature of the block- 
ade, and the paramount interests affected by 
the blockade. To this appeal a brief reply was 
given on the 7th of December, as follows: 

Lord Russell presents his compliments to Mr. Yan- 
cey, Mr. Rost, and Mr. Mann. He has had the honor 
to receive their letters and inclosures of the 27th and 
30th of November; but, in the present state of affairs, 


he must decline to enter into any official communica- 
tion with them. 


280 DOUGLASS, SIR HOWARD. 
DOUGLASS, Sir Howarp, an English gen- 
eral, born in Gosport, Hampshire, July 1st, 1776, 
and died on the 8th of Nov. 1861, in the 86th 
year of his age. His career, military, politi- 
cal, and scientific, was long and distinguished. 
Some thirty years since he was well known 
on this side of the Atlantic as the Governor 
of New Brunswick, a position which he held 
from 1823 to 1829. His name is more particu- 
larly identified with military matters, for which 
he had a decided preference, as is shown by long, 
active service, as well as by many able treatises 
on fortifications and gunnery, which he has 
written. He entered the British army early 
in life, served in Portugal and Spain in 1808-9, 
took a prominent part in the expedition to 
Walcheren in 1810, returned to the Peninsula 
in 1811, and served there until the close of the 
campaign in 1812. He was Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands from 1835 to 1840, 
and represented Liverpool in parliament from 
1842 to 1847. Among the productions of his 
pen is an essay ‘On the Construction of Mili- 
tary Bridges,” and “ A Treatise on Naval Gun- 
nery.” He was lineally descended from one of 
the most illustrious families of Scotland. 
DOUGLAS, SrepnEen Arnorp, an American 
statesman, born at Brandon, Vermont, April 
23, 1813, and-died at Chicago, Illinois, June 3, 
1861. With his mother and step-father he re- 
moved to Canandaigua, New York, about the 
age of eighteen years, and entered as a student 
in the academy at that place, in which he con- 
tinued until 1833. At the same time he pur- 
sued the study of the law, and finally adopted 
that profession. He commenced the practice 
of the law at Jacksonville, Illinois, and in 1835, 
when scarcely twenty-two years of age, was 
elected attorney-general of the State. In 1835 
he resigned, and became a member of the Leg- 
islature, and in 1837 was appointed register of 
the land office at Springfield, and resigned in 
1839. In 1840 he was appointed Secretary of 
State, and in 1841 elected by the Legislature a 


Judge of the Supreme Court, which he resigned 


in 1848, and was elected a member of Congress, 
and again reélected, and in 1847 was chosen 
Senator for six years from the 4th of March; 
which position he continued to hold until the 
time of his death. He was a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States in 1852, and 
again “in 1856, and in 1860 received a nomi- 
nation. (For the details of his distinguished 
career up to this period see New AMERICAN 
Cycropzp1s.) The vote at the Presidential 
election in 1860 resulted in the electoral col- 
lege as follows: 

Douglas, 12. Lincoln, 180. 

Bell, 39. Breckinridge, 72. 

The popular vote was as follows: 
Douglas, 1,365,976. Lincoln, 1,857,610. 
Bell, 590,631. Breckinridge, 847,953. 
Senator Douglas took a lively interest in 

the exciting troubles which commenced subse- 
quently to this election. His views were freely 
and forcibly expressed in his place in the Sen- 
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ate, (see Coneress, U.8.,) and his determination 
to sustain and defend the Government at every 
cost. 

Soon after the close of the extra session of the 
Senate he left Washington for Chicago. On 
the 20th of April, 1861, he was detained at Belair, 


Ohio, in consequence of the railroad train hav- _ 


ing missed a connection. No sooner was it 
known that the distinguished Senator was 


there than the town became alive with excite. 


ment, and in the afternoon a crowd of the citi- 
zens, and a large delegation from Wheeling, 
and hundreds from the surrounding country, 


gathered in front of the house where he was — 


stopping. They cheered him and the Union, 
and Major Anderson, and the Stars and Stripes, 

Finally Mr. Douglas made his appearance, 
and found it impossible to refrain from speak- 
ing. In a lengthy speech he thuseexpressed in 
a few words the matter at issue before the 
country : 


We in the northwest of this great valley can never 


recognize either the propriety or the right of States 
bordering along upon the Gulf of Mexico and upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, or upon the Pacific, to separate from 
the Union of our fathers, and establish and ereet tax- 
gatherers and custom-houses upon our commeree in its 
passage to the Gulf or the ocean. If we recognize the 
right in one case we give our assent to it in all cases; 
and if the few States upon the Gulf now are to sepa- 
rate themselves from us and erect a barrier across the 


mouth of that great river, of which the Ohio is a trib- | 


utary, how long will it be before New York may come 
to the conclusion that she may set up for herself and 
levy taxes upon every dollar’s worth of goods imported 
and consumed in the Northwest, and taxes upon every 
bushel of wheat and every pound of pork and beef or 
other productions that may be sent from the North- 
west to the Atlantic in search of a market? The very 
existence of the people in this great valley depends 
upon maintaining inviolate and forever that great right 
secured by the Constitution, of freedom of trade, of 
transit, and of commerce, from the centre of the conti- 
nent to the ocean that surrounds it. This right can 
never be surrendered ; our very existence depends upon 
maintaining it. 

The proposition now is, to separate these United 
States into little petty confederacies. First, divide 
them into two; and then, when either party gets beaten 
at the next election, subdivide again; then, when- 
ever one gets beat again, another subdivision; and 
then, when you beat on Governor’s election, the dis- 
comfited will rebel again, and so it will go on. And 
if this new system of resistance by the sword and 
bayonet to the result of the ballot-box shall pre- 
vail here in this country of ours, the history of the 
— States is already written in the history of 

exico, 


On the 25th of the same month the Legislature 
of Illinois assembled to hear an address from him, 
in which he discussed with considerable fulness 
the exciting topics of the day. On the Ist of 
May he returned to his home in Chicago, some- 
what indisposed at the time with the incipient 
stages of inflammatory rheumatism. His pri- 
mary attack rapidly assumed a typhoid character, 
and continued from the outset very unyielding. 
After some ten or twelve days his attack was 
complicated with an ulcerated sore throat, which 
soon disappeared. At this time he writes to the 
Chairman of the State Democratic Committee, 
giving, in a candid, friendly manner, his views 
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upon the posture of affairs. This letter is ren- 
dered more valuable by being the expression 
of his sentiments in a form which he did not 
anticipate would be given to the public; at the 


game time it was probably one of the last let- 


ters from this distinguished man : 
¢ Cureaco, May 10, 1861. 
"My Dear Sie: Being deprived of the use of my arms 
for the present by a severe attack of rheumatism, I am 
compelled to avail myself of the services of an amanu- 
ensis in reply to your two letters. 
“It seems that some of my friends are unable to com- 
schend the difference between arguments used in favor 
of an equitable compromise, with the hope of averting 
the horrors of war, and those urged in support of the 
Government and flag of our country, when war is be- 
ing against the United States with the avowed 
ur of producing a permanent disruption of the 


. Gree ava a total destruction of its Government, All 


hope of compromise with the cotton States was aban- 
doned when they assumed the position that the separa- 
tion of the Union was complete and final, and that 
they would never consent to a reconstruction in any 
eeeeoney nat even if we would furnish them with 
a blank sheet of paper and permit them to inscribe 
their own terms. Still the hope was cherished that 
reasonable and satisfactory terms of adjustment could 
be a upon with Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
the Border States, and that whatever terms would 
prove coureonaeg dl to these loyal States would create a 
ion party in the cotton States which would be pow- 
erful enough at the ballot-box to destroy the revolu- 
tionary Government, and bring those States back into 
the Union by the voice of their own people. This hope 
was cherished by Union men North and South, and 


_ Was never abandoned until actual war was levied at 
- Charleston, and the authoritative announcement made 


by the rary Government at Montgomery, that 
secession flag should be planted upon the walls of 
the Capitol at Washington, and a proclamation issued 


inviting the pirates of the world to prey upon the com- 
_ merce of the United States. an 


_ These startling facts, taken in connection with the 
I wnnouncement that the ravages of war and 
carnage should be quickly transferred from the cotton- 
fields of the South to the wheat-fields and corn-fields 
of the North, furnish conclusive evidence that it was 
the fixed purpose of the Secessionists utterly to destroy 


_ the Government of our fathers and obliterate the United 


States from the map of the world. 
In view of this state of facts there was but one path 
of duty left to patriotic men. It was not a party ques- 
tion, nor a question involving partisan policy; it was 
a question of Government or no Government, country 
or no country; and hence it became the imperative 
duty of every Union man, every friend of coftstitu- 
tional liberty, to rally to the support of our common 
country, its Government and flag, as the only means 
of checking the progress of revolution and of preserv- 
ing the Union of the States. 
am unable to answer your questions in respect to 

the por. of Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet. I am not 
in their confidence, as you and the whole country 
ought to be aware. I am neither the supporter of the 
partisan policy nor the apologist for the errors of the 
Administration. My previous relations to them re- 
main unchanged; but I trust the time will never come 
when [ shall not be willing to make any needful sacri- 
fice of personal feeling and party policy for the honor 
and integrity of my oosaltys } 

I know of no mode by which a loyal citizen may so 
well demonstrate his devotion to his country as b 
sustaining the flag, the Constitution, and the Union, 
under all circumstances, and under every Administra- 
tion, (regardless of party politics,) against all assail- 
ants, at home and abroad. The course of Clay and 
Webster towards the Administration of General Jack- 
son, in the days of nullification, presents a noble and 
worthy example for all true patriots. At the very 
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moment when that fearful crisis was precipitated upon 
the country, partisan strife between Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats was quite as bitter and relentless as now be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. The gulf which 
separated party leaders in those days was quite as 
broad and deep as that which now separates the De- 
mocracy from the Republicans. But the moment an en- 
emy rose in our midst, plotting the dismemberment of 
the Union and the destruction of the Government, the 
voice of partisan strife was hushed in patriotic silence. 
One of the brightest chapters in the history of our 
country will record the fact that, during this eventful 
period, the great leaders of the opposition, sinking the 
artisan in the patriot, rushed to the support of the 
vernment, and became its ablest and bravest defend- 
ers against all assailants until the conspiracy was 
crushed and abandoned, when they resumed their for- 
mer positions as party leaders upon political issues. 
These acts of patriotic devotion have never been 
deemed evidences of infidelity or political treachery, 
on the part of Clay and Webster, to the principles and 
organization of the old Whig party. Nor have I any 
apprehension that the firm and unanimous support 
which the Democratic leaders and masses are now givy- 
ing to the Constitution and the Union will ever be ° 
deemed evidences of infidelity to democratic principles, 
ora want of loyalty to the organization and creed of the 
Democratic party. If we hope to regain and perpetu- 
ate the ascendency of our party, we should never for- 
get that a man cannot be a true Democrat unless he is 
a loyal patriot. 
With the sincere hope that these my conscientious 
convictions may coincide with those of my friends, 
I am, very truly, yours, 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
To Virait Hicox, Esq., 
Chairman State Democratic Committee. 


Torpor of the liver and constipation soon en- 
sued, followed by a jaundiced condition which 
still more prostrated his neryous system. A 
wandering and delirious state accompanied his 
illness more or less to its fatal close. The sal- 
vation of the Republic was uppermost in his’ 
thoughts by day and by night. His own con- 
dition, the imminent peril of his death, his com- 
plicated affairs, gave him no concern. Almost 
his last coherent words expressed an ardent 
wish for the honor and prosperity of his coun- 
try by the defeat and dispersion of her ene- 
mies. 

DRANESVILLE is 17 miles west of Wash- 
ington, in Fairfax County, Virginia. <A skir- 
mish took place in its neighborhood on the 26th 
of November. The First Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
under Colonel Bayard, were ordered to proceed 
to the village, and arrest certain citizens who 
were openly and actively aiding the Confed- 
erate cause. Having a@complished this object 
without meeting any of the Confederate force, 
except two picket men, who were captured, the 
party set out on their return, when a fire was 
opened upon them from a thick pine wood a few 
miles from the village. The wood was imme- 
diately surrounded, and four were captured, and 
two killed, of the hostile force. Another con- 
flict took place near the village on the 20th of 
December, which was a sharp affair. Its success 
Was so complete in favor of the Union troops 
that much credit was bestowed upon them. 
A brigade of General McCall’s division, under 
the command of General E. O. C. Orde, having 
been ordered to advance in the direction of 
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Dranesville, for the purpose of obtaining a 
quantity of forage known to be in the posses- 
sion of secessionists, they marched from camp 
about 6 o’clock in the morning. Apprehend- 
ing that they might be attacked, General Mc- 
Call ordered another brigade, under General 
Reynolds, to follow at 8 o’clock. Meantime, 
General Orde’s brigade, haying advanced nearly 
to Dranesville, were assailed by a Confederate 
force in ambush. A spirited engagement en- 
sued, which lasted nearly an hour, when the 
enemy’s force fled in the direction of Fairfax 
Court House, abandoning on the field a num- 
ber of their killed and wounded, besides arms, 
clothing, and other articles, The force under 
General Reynolds did not come up until the 
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action was over. The Union force, after re- 
maining at Dranesyille till near sundown, re- 
turned to their camp, which. they reached be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock at night, bringing with 


them fifty wagon loads of forage, and the pris-- 


oners and abandoned articles, , 

The enemy’s force was composed of the First 
and Eleventh Kentucky regiments, and the 
Tenth Alabama, with a regiment of cayalry and 
a battery of cannon, all under the command 


of Colonel John H. Forney, acting Brigadier- — 


General. They left on the field ninety dead 
bodies, and ten of their wounded. Eight of 
their number, unhurt, were taken prisoners. _ 


On the Union side, about seven were killed, — 


and sixty-three wounded, 


E 


EARTHQUAKES and Ervptions or VotL- 
canors. One of the most disastrous earth- 
quakes of modern times occurred on the 20th 
of March, 1861, along the western border of 
the Argentine Republic and the eastern foot 
of the Andes, totally destroying the city of 
Mendoza and the greater part of San Juan, 
lying 120 miles further north. On the eastern 
side of the mountains the shock was felt at 
about half-past eight in the morning, at Val- 
paraiso and Santiago, causing great alarm and 
confusion to the people, who at that time were 
assembled in great numbers in the churches, 
it being near the close of Lent. To the east the 
subterranean movement extended to the bor- 
ders of the Atlantic, being felt at Buenos Ayres, 
323 leagues from Mendoza, where it was ob- 
served that the movement of pendulums vi- 
brating north and south was accelerated, 
while those moving east and west were not 
affected. At Cordova, 150 leagues east from 
Mendoza,’a church was thrown down. The 
shock was felt at Mendoza in the evening of 
March 20th, at the time when a large congre- 
gation was dispersing from the Jesuit church. 
Those who had reached the Plaza were saved, 
but many were destroyed by the falling in of 
the walls and roof of the building. In a short 
space, computed at only six or eight seconds, 
every building, public and private, in the. city 
was thrown down, bufying a large portion of 
the population in the ruins. Flames soon burst 
forth from these, consuming the dead and 
wounded entangled in them. The air was filled 
with the awful sound of the subterranean rum- 
blings, and affrighted animals ran howling 
about; while from the gaping fissures floods 
of water were vomited forth. For several days 
the earth continued to tremble at intervals, till 
every portion of the walls that had resisted the 
first shock had fallen to the earth. For some 
leagues towards the Andes the roads were ren- 
ered almost impassable, by the fissures and deep 
holes opened by the earthquake; while upon the 
mountains huge masses of rock were precipi- 


tated down the steep slopes, filling the road, and 
occasionally falling for days after the first catas- 
trophe. 
one of the most attractive of that portion of 


South America, pleasantly situated, about 2,900 
feet above the level of the sea, near the Andes, 
its houses adorned with porticoes, and surround- 


ed with gardens and orchards. Its public prom- 


enade, called the Alameda, was about a mile — 


long, bordered with stately poplars.. The total 


population was about 15,000, of whom it is | 


reported that three-fourths were destroyed, 
though in some of the accounts the number is 


given at about one-half the whole population, : 
At San Juan it is reported that about 3,000 — 


persons were destroyed. 


Earthquake and Volcanic Eruption on the . 
East Coast of Africa.—On the night of the _ 


7th of May, or morning of the 8th, earthquake 
shocks were felt for about an hour, at Edd, about 
half-way between Massonah and the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandel. Fine dust, at first white and af- 
terwards red, continued to fall during the day, 
becoming in places nearly knee-deep. This 
ceased to fall on the 9th, and at night fire and 
smoke were seen issuing from Jebel Dubbeh, a 
mountain about a day’s journey inland, never 


before known to be a voleano; and sounds like | | 


the firing of cannon were heard at Perim—these 
sounds were heard at 2 a.m. on the 8th, and 
at long intervals up to the 10th or 11th. The 
dust was also met with at sea, and along the 
entire coast of Yemen it fell for several days. 
Several shocks were felt on the 8th at Mocha 
and Hodeida. 

Eruption of Vesuvius.—One of the great 
eruptions of Vesuvius, such as occur but once 
in the. course of centuries, took place on the 
8th of December, 1861. It was preceded by a 
succession of subterranean movements during 
the night, which were felt at Naples, violently 
shaking the furniture in the houses, and causing 
no little alarm to the people in their beds. 
The eruption commenced at about one o'clock 
Sunday morning, just over Torre del Greco, 


The city of Mendoza is described as : | 


about one-fourth the distance up the mountain. 
- _Inashort time there were six openings in full 
_ operation, sending forth enormous jets of flame, 
ompanied with terrific explosions. This was 
‘an inhabited district, and some of the houses 
ere thrown into the air by the eruptions. The 
Jaya commenced to flow on Sunday morning, 
and destroyed several houses and villas at Torre 
del Greco; but more buildings were destroyed 
at this place by the tremblings of the earth, 
which caused the walls and roofs to be fissured 
or thrown down. According to the official re- 
port the number thus injured was from 400 to 
500, but-from private accounts it would appear 
hat none seemed ‘to be in a secure state. The 
= abitants reported that about 22,000 in num- 
ber fled at the first alarm towards Naples, and 
the city was left to the depredations of thieves. 
At about two o’clock on Monday morning, the 
grand crater at the summit of the mountain, 
_ which had been for a long period comparatively 
dormant, burst out with a tremendous noise, 
and the escape of its pent-up fires gave hopes 
to the despairing population that their dwell- 
_ ings might yet be saved. The opening of this 
new outlet, no doubt, checked the flow of lava 
from the lower craters; and the total destruc- 
| of Torre del Greco, which had already 
n laid waste nine times within the historic 
iod, was averted by the diversion of the 
lava streams, caused by elevations above the 
| * town that lay in their course. Within a quar- 
__ ter of a mile of the town the lava stream was 
seen on Monday, slowly moving down about 
a mile below the craters that fed it, cover- 
about half a mile in width and reaching to 
height of about 24 feet. It is remarkable 
_ that in these terrible scenes, the loss of human 
_ life should have been so small, only two deaths 
‘being recorded—one that of a guide who was 
illed by the falling of a stone upon his head as 
2 was attempting to procure a piece of the semi- 
nid lava, in which to imbed a coin; and the 
ther, of a person who fell into the molten 
2am. The scene is described by those who 
essed it as one of unparalleled magnificence, 
both by day and night. The volume of smoke 
_ that poured forth from the craters was remark- 
_ ably dense and black, and charged with enor- 
_ mous quantities of fine dust and sand, which 
_ were carried up in the heated column to great 
heights, and hung suspended over the bay in 
_ the calm atmosphere, or were swept onward by 
_ the winds, overshadowing the sea and hiding 
the islands and headlands from view. In the 
morning and evening the rising and setting 
sun illuminated these dense clouds, tinting 

__ them with a profusion of rich colors, and giv- 
_ ing to their irregular forms the appearance of 
solidity, with hues of fiery brilliancy. From 
the craters the clouds were renewed with 
wonderful rapidity, rolling over each other in 
magnificent involutions; while each eruption 
Was preceded by a sound as of the heaviest 

_ artillery, followed by a shaking of the mountain 
itself, which was felt at Naples and by vessels 
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at sea, many miles from the shore. Every- 
where in the vicinity the fine black dust settled 
down upon the surface, and at Torre del Greco 
attained the depth of 44 inches. At night, un- 
der the pall of the dark cloud the volcanic fires 
appeared like. brilliant fireworks upon the 
grandest scale. Then the immense quantities 
of stones thrown high up into the air were seen 
to be of an intense red heat and rose like Ro- 
man candles. Bright flames were seen shoot- 
ing upward through the dense smoke, and ap- 
pearances resembling forked lightning darting 
around with globes of electric light. On Tues- 
day, the 10th, the violence of the eruption had 
greatly subsided, and it was an occasion of re- 
gret to the people that the volcano did not 
continue in more vigorons action; as this 
would have insured a cessation of the earth- 
quake shocks which still continued at intervals, 
doing increased injury to Torre del Greco and 
the other towns. These continued even into 
the first week of the new year; and the vicin- 
ity of the voleano was rendered almost insuffer- 
able from the shocks, and from the exhala- 
tions of gas, especially about Torre and Resi- 
na. This gas, upon the land, was said to be 
carbonic acid, intermixed with a small quan- 
tity of carburetted hydrogen ; and at sea chiefly 
the latter intermixed with a small portion of 
the former. About the close of the year the 
people who had returned to their houses, were 
again driven forth by the shock of an earth- 
quake, and a new volcanic opening was pro- 
duced under the sea, causing the water to be 
thrown into violent commotion, like boiling, 
for a considerable distance. 

Earthquake on the Island of Penang.—Feb. 
16, 1861, a severe earthquake occurred at half- 
past 7 p.m., in three distinct shocks, each of 
which seemed to pass from north to south and 
to continue about thirty seconds. The ground 
undulated, causing persons to be affected with 
ngusea, crockery to be thrown from shelves, 
&c. The shock was also felt at the same time 
at Malacca and Singapore, where no earthquake 
had been known for the seventeen preceding 
years. The sky was clear at the time, no air 
stirring; thermometer at 91° F. 

Earthquakes in the United States.—During 
the year a number of earthquakes occurred in 
the United States, but none of serious charac- 
ter. At Syracuse, N. Y., at about 9 p.m. of 
July 11, a very sensible shock was felt, which 
extended over most of the county. It Jasted 
about four seconds, and was so severe as to 
cause dwelling-houses to rock, and in some 
cases furniture was removed and persons tipped 
in chairs to and fro. The shock was preceded 
by a sudden change in the weather, which be- 
came cold and chilly, after having been in- 
tensely hot for several days previous, 

On the 3ist August at 5 h. 22 m. A. M., two 
marked shocks of an earthquake were felt at 
the Washington Observatory, each being a suc- 
cession of long waves of slight elevation appar- 
ently proceeding from south to north. The in- 
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terval between the shocks was perhaps five 
seconds. They were accompanied by the usual 
rumbling noise, and were sufficient to jar the 
furniture in the building. The sound of the 
earth wave in the air continued audible some 
seconds after the tremor had ceased. 
. EGLINTON anv WINTON, Arcurparp Wit- 
r1amM Monrcomertz, Earl of, an English and 
Scottish peer, born at Palermo, Sicily, Sept. 
29, 1812, died at Eglinton Castle, Ardrossan, in 
Ayrshire, Oct. 14, 1861. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he attained a high rank as a 
classical scholar, and received the degree of 
D.C.L. He held for many years the office 
of lord-lieutenant and sheriff-principal of Ayr- 
shire. He became 13th earl of Eglinton on the 
death’of his father in 1819, Earl of Winton, in 
Scotland, in 1840, and Earl of Winton in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom in 1859. In 
1852 he was elected lord-rector of Glasgow 
University, and in Feb. 1852, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, but resigned in December of the 
same year. In 1858 he was again appointed to 
the same office, but retired in 1859. He was 
passionately fond of the sports of the turf, and 
had done much to improve the qualities of the 
English blood horse. He also made improve- 
ments in agriculture. In 1839 he revived on 
his own estate the tournament of the middle 
ages, with more than its original splendor. The 
preparations which had been made for this fes- 
tivity were vast, and the scene was one long 
to be remembered. Lady Seymour, now the 
Duchess of Somerset, was the Queen of Beauty 
for this occasion, and the present emperor of 
France one of the knights. The earl was great- 
ly beloved by his tenants for his efforts for 
their improvement and welfare. 

ELLIS, Jouw Wits, late Governor of North 
Carolina, born in Rowan near Davidson Ooun- 
ty, Nov. 25, 1820, died at Raleigh, 1861. His 
early education was conducted under Robert 
Allian, Esq., at Beattie’s Ford, and was con- 
tinued at Randolph, Macon College, Va., from 
which he transferred his college relation to the 
University of North Carolina, where he gradu- 
ated in 1841. He there studied law with Hon. 
R. M. Pearson, of Rowan, since Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina. In 1844 he was 
elected a member of the House of Commons 
of the State Legislature, and reélected till 1848, 
when he was chosen a Judge of the Superior 
Courts of Law and Equity, which position he 
held till 1858, when he was elected Governor of 
the State, and in 1860 reélected. On the 2d of 
January Governor Ellis took possession of Fort 
Macon, at Beaufort, the works at Wilmington, 
and the United States arsenal at Fayetteville, 
professedly on behalf of the State. On the 20th 
of April he ordered the seizure of the United 
States mint at Charlotte. He was active also in 
promoting the passage of the secession ordi- 
nance in North Carolina. . 

ELLSWORTH, Epnramm Ermer, a colonel 
of volunteers and the introducer of the Zouave 
drill and organization into the United States, 
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born at Mechanicsville, Saratoga Oo., New 
York, April 28, 1837, killed at Alexandria, 
Virginia, May 24, 1861. The financial misfor- 


tunes which overtook his father during Elmer’s 
early childhood, prevented him from attaining _ 
the object of his boyish ambition, a cadetship — 
at West Point; but, passionately fond of study, 
After 

brief engagements in mercantile employment 
in Troy and New York, he went to Chicago, 
and though not yet of age, commenced business - 


he acquired a good English education. 


for himself as a patent solicitor, and soon at- 
tained success and a handsome income; but 
through the fraud of one whom he had trusted 


was despoiled of his hard earnings. Instead — 
of giving way to despondency, he turned his 
attention to the study of law, supporting — 
himself meanwhile by copying law papers’at — 
But while thus rapidly familiarizing — 
himself with the science of law, his predilection — 


night. 


for the military profession was very strong; 
and having attained a thorough familiarity 


with the French chasseur d’ Afrique or Zouave ,i 
drill and organization, he resolved to form a — 


@ 
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Zouave corps in Chicago, with such modifica- __ 


tions as he deemed desirable to better adapt it — 


to this country and the genius of the people. 


The corps which he organized and of which he 


became the commander, was a remarkable one; 
the strictest abstinence from spirituous liquors 


and tobacco was enforced, and the drill was 


exceedingly severe in its gymnastic require- 
ments. They had been organized less than a 


year when their extraordinary performances . 
won them at the State Agricultural Fair a stand 


of colors, and in July, 1860, with their gallant 


commander at their head and bearing their 


prize colors, they visited the Eastern cities, 


and challenged competition in their military 


discipline and practice, and won golden opin- 
ions everywhere. On his return to Chicago he 


organized a Zouave regiment, which he offered 
to the governor for the defence of the State, as 


if in premonition of the coming struggle. Dur- 
ing the autumn Ellsworth entered heartily into 


the political campaign, advocating the election — 


of Mr. Lincoln. After the election he accom- 
panied the President elect to Washington, 


where he received a lieutenant’s commission — 
preparatory to his entrance into the War De- 
partment, and had already matured in his own ~ 
mind a reorganization of the militia of the — 


country. The breaking out of the war changed 


his plans, At the proclamation of the Presi-. 


dent on the 15th of April, he hastened to New 
York, organized a Zouave regiment of 1,200 
men, from the Fire Department, and in three 
weeks marched at their head through Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington. He drilled his reg- 
iment assiduously, and more than any other 
man could have done, tamed and controlled 
those restless and ungovernable spirits. On 
the 23d of May his regiment was ordered to 
Alexandria, which they reached early in the 
morning of the 24th. Seeing a secession flag 
flying over a hotel, (the Marshall House,) he 
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entered and demanded of a man whom he met 
_ there, whose flag it was; the who was 
really the proprietor of the house, professed 
not to know, saying he was only a lodger; and 
_ Ellsworth, with two companions, ascended to 
‘the roof and took it down, wrapping it around 
his body. As he descended, the proprietor, 
(Jackson,) who had concealed himself in a dark 
ssage, fired, and killed him instantly, and the 
next moment himself fell dead, from the bullet 
of one of Ellsworth’s companions, Francis E. 
3rownell. The body was borne sadly back to 
Washington, and the funeral sérvices performed 
ut the White House, with the President as 
chief mourner. From thence it was brought 
to his birthplace, (Mechanicsville.) A noble 
egiment, made up of one man from a town, in 
his native State, was raised as his fittest, though 
‘not his only monument. 
EPIDEMICS. The following papers upon 
these subjects were read before a recent meet- 
ing of the Epidemiological Society of London. 
The first, by Dr. M’William, the Secretary of. 
the Society, is a résumé of the principal epi- 
demies that prevailed in various quarters of the 
world during the year 1861; and the second, 
prepared by Herbert Chalmers Miles, Surgeon 
_ Royal Artillery, Halifax, Nova Scotia, brings 
orward an Indian remedy forsmall-pox. _ 
1. We have no epidemics of any magnitude to 
record as having occurred either in England or 
on the continent during the last twelve months. 
_ Cholera, which in 1860 and the early months 
of the past year was prevailing at St. Peters- 
burg and other ports in the Gulf of Finland, 
ceased with the return of spring. The same 
lisease also disappeared about the same time 
» Ceuta and other stations in the empire of 
hus fever had raged to a disas- 
rous extent in the beleaguered fortress of 
Geta, and afterwards amongst the Neapolitan 
and Sardinian troops at Naples. Typhus had 
_ also been prevalent to some extent, but in a 
mild form, in some of the rural districts of Eng- 
_ land. In the northwest provinces of India, 
_ cholera had swept over extensive tracts of 
_ country with appalling force. Preceded by a 
_ desolating famine, the pestilence found in the 
starving population an easy prey to its ravages; 
_ and even amongst the European soldiery the 
percentage of deaths to attacks had been al- 
 Inost unprecedentedly great. 
__ The West Indies, more especially the island 
of Cuba, had been visited by yellow fever in 
the course of the year, with more than usual 
virulence. Several of her Majesty’s ships had 
_ been infected with yellow fever at Havanna, 
_ and merchant ships had not only suffered from 
__ the disease while in that port, but some of them 
had lost part of their crews in the passage 
‘thence to England and other ports of Europe. 
Yellow fever had been: actually introduced into 
St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire, in the 
month of September last, by a ship from the 
Havanna; and within the past week cases of 
the same disorder were reported on board of a 
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ship at Bordeaux. These facts were justly con- 
sidered as highly important, and suggestive of 
the desirability of some authorized declaration 
of opinion, by a society like the Epidemiologi- 
cal, as to the vexed question of the infectious 
or non-infectious character of this terrible mal- 
ady, which has on several occasions of late years 
extended beyond its usual recognized limits, and 
attained elevations and latitudes long considered 
incapable of maintaining its existence. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K. C. B., 
Commander-in-Chief on the West India and 
North American Station, who is fully alive to 
the infectious character of yellow fever, and 
duly appreciates the value of preventive meas- 
ures, had issued an order, to the effect that the 
ships of the squadron under his command were, 
unless under urgent necessity, to avoid anchor- 
age in ports where yellow fever was known to 
prevail, and were not to remain in close har- 
bors for more than ten days at atime; and, 
moreover, that in the event of a ship being in- 
vaded by yellow fever, she was at once to pro- 
ceed to the northward for change of climate. 

Small-pox had continued to prevail in many 
parts of England, and in some districts, from the 
previous neglect of vaccination, had proved 
very fatal, more especially in the southwestern 
counties, in parts of Derbyshire and in North- 
amptonshire. The whole circumstances of the 
present epidemy of’ small-pox, whicli, since its 
commencement in 1857, had destroyed in Eng- 
land little short of 20,000 persons, had abun- 
dantly borne out the allegation as to the neglect 
and imperfection of vaccination, made by the 
Small-pox and Vaccination Committee of the 
Epidemiological Society in their Report of 1853 
and Memorial of 1855. 

Sanitary reform had made very satisfactory 
progress, not only at home, but also in the col- 
onies, and in some foreign countries which had 
long been remarkable for a disregard of the 
laws of health. In the colony of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, at Alexandria, in Egypt, and in the em- 
pire of Brazil, sanitary improvement had con- 
siderably advanced, as well by private exertion 
as by legislative enactments. 

The census of the population of Jamaica had 
been taken in the course of last summer, the 
previous census having been taken in 1844. 
There had been an increase during the last 
seventeen years of 63,000 inhabitants, the pop- 
ulation in 1844 having been 877,433, and in 
1861, 441,264. Amongst the population: there 
were 5,986 cripples, 1,294 blind persons, 1,512 
persons afflicted with yaws, 776 with leprosy, 
650 dumb, and 461 insane; or altogether be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 permanent, and, to a 
large extent, incurable invalids in a population 
much under 500,000. 

A representation had been made in the early 
part of the year by Dr. Armstrong, Deputy In- 
spector-General, in charge of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Malta, to Sir W. F. Martin, K. C. B., 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, submitting that, in consequence of the 
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large number of men in the fleet suffering from 
syphilis, it was desirable he should use his in- 
fluence with the Government at Malta to estab- 
lish a system of periodical examination of the 
prostitutes of that city. A large number of 
prostitutes were found diseased, and being sent 
to the hospital, were cured. The examinations 
were rigorously continued by the police au- 
thorities, and the beneficial influence of the 
system had been most marked. The average 
daily number of primary syphilitic cases in the 
hospital had formerly been from 40 to 50, to 
say nothing of the numbers on the sick lists of 
the ships with the same disease, or of the large 
amount of secondary cases always under treat- 
ment afloat, as well as in the hospital. But 
during the last three months there had not 
been a single case of venereal disease that was 
contracted in the island received into the Naval 
Hospital. 

A memorial with a scheme for making the sick- 
ness and mortality amongst the pauper popula- 
tion of Great Britain available for the purposes 
of statistical and general inquiry, drawn up by 
Dr. Milroy, had been forwarded by Dr. Babing- 
ton to the President of the Poor-law Board. 

Late accounts stated that the epizootic dis- 
ease, known as “ Steppe murrain” or “ pestis 
boum,” had been making great ravages in the 
western provinces of Russia, Pleuro-pneumonia 
had also prevailed in the early part of the year 
amongst the cattle in the colony of Victoria, 
Australia, and measures had been taken against 
its introduction into the adjacent colony of New 
South Wales. An epizooty amongst the hogs 
of Providence, Rhode Island, had also proved 
very fatal. 

2. Indian Remedy for Small-pox,.—Early in 
the last winter, a small coasting vessel landed a 
portion of her crew at an extreme seaboard vil- 
lage, a few miles from Halifax. The persons 
landed were sick of small-pox, and the disease 
soon spread, first among the cottagers with 
whom the fishermen mixed, and subsequently 
amongst those from the capital who resorted to 
the village for the purposes of trade. Through 
the early weeks of spring, rumor constantly as- 
serted that vast numbers of the seafaring popu- 
lation were attacked with the complaint; but 
it was not until early in March that the large 
civil hospital of Halifax, by the number of its 
weekly admissions for variola, began to corrob- 
orate rumor, and to authenticate the justice of 
the public anxiety. The disease in process of 
time extended to the troops in the garrison, but 
the proportion of attacks to those amongst the 
civil population was singularly small. While 
certain portions of the inhabitants of Halifax 
were suffering from the epidemic, alarming ac- 
counts reached that place relative to the terrible 
ravages of the scourge amongst the Indians 
and colored people generally. Variola is the 
special plague amongst the Indians, and when 
they are invaded by this pestilence it sweeps 
them off by scores, Like the fire of the prairies, 
it passes over their encamping grounds, destroy- 
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ing all of human kind in its path. Onthisocca- 
sion, the most painful details were given of — 
whole families being carried off by- this loath- — 
some disease. After some time, however, it 
was said that the pestilence had been stayed. 
One of the Indian race, it was asserted, had 
come into the disease-stricken camp, possessed — 
of a preparation which had the extraordinary 
power of curing the kind of cases that had hith- 
erto proved so fatal. This remedy was believed 
by the Indians to be so efficacious, that, if giver 
to them, when attacked with small-pox, they 
looked forward with confidence to a speedy 
and effectual cure. An old weird Indian — 
woman was the fortunate possessor of the rem-. 
edy in question. She had always been known > 
as the doctress of her tribe, and had enjoyed 
celebrity for many years in consequence of her 
reputed knowledge of medicine and wonderful 
acquaintance with the herbs and roots of the 
woods. So well established was her fame 
among the Indians, that, when sick, they re- — 
sorted to her rather than to the white doctors, 
whom they considered to be “ no good.” iE 
tain Hardy, of the Royal Artillery, an able and 
intelligent officer, who has been for years — 
amongst the Indians, says that “ the old squaw’s — 
remedy has long been known amongst them as — 
an infallible cure for small-pox,” and that “the 
Indians believed it to be successful in every — 
case.” , j 
From the information gathered from the In- 
dians, the following observations have been care- 
fully sifted : ia 
1. In the case of an individual suspected to 
be under the influence of small-pox, but with 
no distinct eruption upon him, a large wine-— 
glassful of an infusion of the root of the plant 
“ Sarracenia purpurea,” * or pitcher plant, (sey- 
eral specimens of which, including the root, 
were exhibited on the table,) is to be taken, ~ 
The effect of this dose is to bring out the erup- _ 
tion. After a second and third dose, given at_ 
intervals of from four to six hours, the pustules ~ 
subside, apparently losing their vitality. The pa- _ 
tient feels better at the end of each dose, and, in _ 
the graphic expression of the Micmac, “ knows — 
there is great change within him at once.” ‘i 
2. In a subject already covered with the 
eruption of small-pox in the early stage, a dose 
or two will dissipate the pustules and subdue _ 
the febrile symptoms; the urine, from being 
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scanty and high colored, becomes pale and 
abundant; whilst from the first dose the feel- 
ings of the patient assure him that “ the medi- 
cine is killing the disease.” Under the influ- 
ence of the remedy, in three or four days the 
prominent features of the constitutional dis- _ 


* This is the plant commonly known as the side-saddle 
flower, and huntsman’s cup. It grows in the swamps and 
peat bogs over all the Northern States, and to the South 
near the Alleghany Mountains.’ It is distinguished by its 
curious hood-shaped hollow leaves, lined with bristles 
pointed downward, and usually half filled with water and 
drowned insects. The flower is globose and purple, upon 
the top of a straight flower-stalk a foot high. There is no 
resemblance whatever to a side-saddle, but the plant is well 
named @ pitcher, or cup. 
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turbance subside, although, as a precautionary 
measure, the sick person is kept in camp until 
the ninth day. No marks of the eruption (as 

regards pitting, &c.,). have been left in cases 
examined that were treated by the remedy. 

_ 8. With regard to the medicine acting (as is 
believed by the Indians) in the way of a pre- 
___ yentive in those exposed to the infection, it is 
__ éurious to note, that in the camps where the 
remedy has been used, the people keep a weak 
infusion of the plant constantly prepared, and 
take a dose occasionally during the day, so as 
to “keep the antidote in the blood.” 

_ In the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper, all the speakers concurred in the 
desirability of requesting Mr. Miles to procure 
a further supply of the root of the Sarracenia 
purpurea, with the view of haying its anti- 
_ yarioloid powers tested. 

_ ERICSSON’S BATTERY. (See Navy.) 

_ EVANS, Jouy, M. D., an American geologist, 
Dorn in Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 14, 1812, son of 
‘Hon. Richard E., Judge of the Supreme Court of 

N. H., died April 13, 1861. He graduated at the 
_ St. Louis Medical College, and was engaged, soon 

after taking his degree, as assistant in the geo- 
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logical survey of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, under the charge of Dr. David 
Dale Owen. While engaged in this survey he 
first attracted the notice of scientific men by 
his discovery and description of a large deposit 
of fossil bones of extinct species of mammalia in 
the “ Mauvaises Terres” of Nebraska. This dis- 
covery was deemed of such importance by Eu- 
ropean geologists, that one of the most eminent 
of their number was immediately sent to exam- 
ine the collections as well as the locality from 
which they had been taken. The U.S. Goy- 
ernment soon after commissioned him to carry 
on the geological survey of: Washington and 
Oregon territories. He had, after several years 
of severe labor, completed this survey, and after 
acting for a short time as geologist of the Chiri- 
qui commission, proceeded to Washington to 
are and superintend the publication of an 
aborate report of his surveys of Oregon and 
Washington, where he was attacked with ty- 
j id pneumonia, which speedily proved fatal. 
_ EXPEDITIONS, Mirrrary anp Navat. 
At the commencement of the war the paucity 
f available vessels in the navy, and the large 
number required to maintain an efficient block- 
ade over an extended coast line, rendered it 
difficult to spare a naval force sufficient for 
enterprises, the importance of which was fully 
_ understood by the Government; but as soon 
as a moderate blockading force was sup- 
act attention was turned to the organiza- 
| tion of a series of expeditions, having for their 
, 


 _ prep 


_ object the capture of the best harbors on the 
_@oast, and the taking possession of extended 
tracts of country in their vicinity. The moral 
| effect of these movements, in dividing the at- 
| tention of the Confederate army, and exciting 
| their alarm for their homes, as many of their 
regiments were from the seaboard and Gulf 
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States, was a matter of quite as much import- 
ance as the actual territory seized. 

Six of these expeditions have been under- 
taken ; all of them planned and two of them 
wholly executed in 1861, while some of the 
others have not yet completed their work. The 
order of their departure was as follows: 

1. The Hatteras Expedition.—On the 13th of 
August, when General Wool took command 
at Fortress Monroe, he found that preparations 
had already been made for an expedition to the 
North Carolina coast. Hatteras Inlet, the 
point of destination, was a gap in the sandy 
barrier which lines the coast of North Carolina, 
about 18 miles 8S. W. of Cape Hatteras, and 160 
miles below Fortress Monroe. Its channel was 
intricate but accessible without difficulty to 
those who were accustomed to it, provided the 
weather was good. This and Ocracoke Inlet 
were the principal entrances to Pamlico Sound, 
a large body of water lying between this sandy 
beach and the mainland of North Carolina, in 
which there was good anchorage, smooth water, 
and fine harbors. Hatteras Inlet would admit 
vessels drawing 7 feet water, but its tortuous 
channel, from which the Confederate author- 
ities had removed all the buoys, made it difficult 
to enter in rough weather, without danger of 
grounding. On the sandy beach, commanding 
the inlet, the Confederate forces had erected, 
during the summer, two forts—the larger, named 
Fort Hatteras, being intended for 15 guns, 
though only 10 had been mounted ; the smaller 
for 7 guns, of which 5 had been mounted. 
These forts were built of sand, and were 20 
feet wide at top, and turfed. They had each a 
bomb-proof, the one at the larger fort capable 
of protecting about400 men; that at the smaller 
800. The guns were mounted en barbetie, (that 
is, on the top of the earthworks.) The guns on 
both forts were thirty-two pounders, except 
one eight-inch shell gun on Fort Hatteras. Most 
of these particulars had been communicated to 
the Federal authorities about the Ist of August 
by Mr. Daniel Campbell, master of the schooner 
Lydia Frances, which had been wrecked about 
the 1st of May on the coast near Hatteras Inlet, 
who had been detained as a prisoner at the in- 
let for three months. The expedition intended 
for the capture of these forts consisted of the 
United States steamers Minnesota, Capt. Van 
Brune; Wabash, Capt. Mercer; Monticello, 
Commander Gillis; Pawnee, Commander Ro- 
wan, and Harriet Lane, Capt. Faunce; the U. 
S. chartered steamers Adelaide, Commander 
Stellwagen, and George Peabody, Lieut. Leroy, 
and the steamtug Fanny as transports, to- 
gether with schooners towed by the steamers 
having surf-boats on them. The steam frigate 
Susquehanna and the sailing frigate Cumber- 
land were ordered also to join the expedition. 
The naval portion of the expedition was under 
the command of Commodore 8. H. Stringham, 
whose broad pennant was hoisted on the Min- 
nesota. To this naval force was added a body 
of about 880 troops, consisting of 500 of the 
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20th Regiment N. Y. Volunteers, under com- 
mand of Col. Max Weber; 220 of the 9th 
N. Y. Volunteers, (Hawkins’ Zouaves,) under 
command of Col. R. O. Hawkins; 100 of the 
Union Coast Guard, Capt. Nixon commanding, 
and 60 of the 2d U.S. Artillery, Lieut. Larned 
commanding, who were embarked on the trans- 
ports George Peabody and Adelaide, and were 
under the command of Maj.-General Benj. F. 
Butler. The expedition left Fortress Monroe 
on the afternoon of Monday, Aug. 26th, and 
arrived off Hatteras Inlet about 4 o’clock Pp. M., 
Tuesday. At daylight the next morning arrange- 
ments were made for landing the troops, and 
for an attack upon the forts by the fleet. The 
swell upon the beach was so heavy that after 
landing 815 men, including the regular troops 
and 55 marines, with two guns, one a 12-pound 
rifled boat gun, the other a howitzer of the 
same calibre, the boats were stove and swamp- 
ed, and no more could be landed that day. 
Meantime the fleet had opened fire on the 
smaller fort, which was nearest the inlet, and 
continued it till about half-past 1 Pp. m., when 
both forts hauled down their flags, and the gar- 
rison of the smaller escaped to the Jarger. A 
small detachment of the troops already landed 
immediately proceeded to take possession of 
Fort Clark, and raised the Union flag. The 
fleet ceased firing, and the Monticello was sent 
in to the inlet to discover what the hauling 
down of the flags meant. She entered and 
proceeded within about 600 yards of Fort Hat- 
teras, when the occupants of that fort com- 
menced firing upon her, and inflicted serious 
injury to her hull; whereupon the Wabash, Sus- 
quehanna, and Minnesota came to her assist- 
ance, and the Confederates took themselves to 
their bomb-proof, and ceased firing. The little 
force which had landed now withdrew from 
Fort Clark to a safer position, where they threw 
up a slight intrenchment, and mounted their 
two cannon on it, together with one they had 
taken from the enemy. The General and the 
force on board the fleet felt much anxiety in 
regard to this little company, as it was suppos- 
ed that the Confederates, who were known to 
have a considerable body of troops on board 
steamers in the Sound, would be largely reén- 
forced in the night, and would take them pris- 
oners. At 7 o’clock next morning, however, 
the Union troops were seen advancing in good 
order upon Fort Olark, and it appeared that 
Capt. Nixon of the coastguard with his com- 
pany had occupied that fort during the night, 
and had hoisted the Stars and Stripes there. 
As a reénforcement from the fleet approached 
the shore, they heard firing, which they after- 
wards found proceeded from the temporary bat- 
tery erected by the Union troops, and was 
directed at the Confederate steamer Winslow, 
which had come down the sound loaded with 
reénforcements, but which, on meeting with this 
reception, made the best of its way out of 
range. The fleet renewed its fire upon Fort 
Hatteras at a little past 8 o'clock, and, sub- 
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stituting 15-second for 10-second fuzes, dropped 
almost every shell from their heavy guns inside 
the fort. At ten minutes past 11,a white 
flag was displayed from the fort. Gen. Butler 
went at once on board the steamtug Fanny, and, 
entering the inlet, sent Lieut. Crosby on shore 
to demand the meaning of the white flag. He 
soon returned with the following memorandum 
from the commander of the fort, who proved to — 
be a former commodore of the U. 8. Navy. ‘fs 
Fort Harreras, Aug. 29th, 1861. 
Flag-officer Samuel Barron, C. 8. Navy, offers to 
surrender Fort Hatteras with all the arms and muni- _ 
tions of war. The officers allowed to go out with 
side-arms, and the men without arms to retire, 7 
S. BARRON, ts 
Commanding Naval Division, Va. and N. Car. — 
Accompanying this was a verbal commu- — 
nication stating that he had in the fort six 
hundred and fifteen men, and a thousand more 
within an hour’s call, but that he was anxious — 
to spare the effusion of blood. Gen. Butler sent 
in reply the following memorandum: at 


; ’ Aug. 201, 1861, 
Benjamin F. Butler, ee ana nited States 
Army, commanding, in reply to the communication of 
Samuel Barron, commanding forces at Fort Hatteras, — 
cannot admit the terms proposed. The terms offered cae 
are these: Full capitulation, the officers and mento — 
be treated as prisoners of war. .No other terms ad- 
missible. Commanding officers to meeton board flag- 
ship Minnesota to arrange details. ee 


After waiting three-fourths of an hour, Lieut. _ 
Crosby returned, bringing with him Capt. _ 
Barron, Major Andrews, and Col. Martin, the — 
commanding officers of the Confederate force, _ 
who informed Gen. Butler that they had ace 


the surrender must be made on board the fiag- 
ship and to Com. Stringham, as well as him-— 
self. The party then proceeded to the flagship 
Minnesota, and the following articles of capit-— 
ulation were there signed: rt 
Orr Harreras Inxet, U.S. Fiacsurp Minnesora, t “ 
Aug. 29th, a. p. 1861. 

Articles of Capitulation between Flag-officer String- __ 
ham, commanding the Atlantic Blockading Squadron, = 
and Benjamin F. Butler, U. 8. Army, commanding on — ; ; 
I 

t 

I 


3 


& 
4 


behalf of the Government, and Samuel Barron, com-— 
manding the naval force for the defence of North 
Carolina and Virginia, and Col. Martin, commanding _ 
the forces, and Major Andrews, commanding thesame __ 
forces at Hatteras. i 

It is stipulated and agreed between the contracting — 
pees that the forces under command of the sai 

arron, Martin, and Andrews, and all munitions of 
war, arms, men, and property under the command of — 
said Barron, Martin, and Andrews, be unconditionally 
surrendered to the Government of the United States in 
terms of full capitulation. 

And it is stipulated and agreed by the contractin 
parties, on the part of the United States Government, 
that the officers and men shall receive the treatment 
due to prisoners of war. 

In witness whereof, we, the said Stringham and 
Butler, on behalf of the United States, and the said 
Barron, Martin, and Andrews, representing the forees 
at Hatteras Inlet, hereunto interchangeably set our 
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eel twenty-ninth day of August, A. p. 1861, 
the independence of pealipies 104 the eighty- 
fifth year. S. H. STRINGH 


Flag-Officer Atlantic Bloskading Squadron. 
Benzamin F. Butwer, 
Major-General U. S. A., Commanding. 


. Barron, 
ficer C. S. N., Com’g Naval Forces Va. & N. C. 
. sa enth light Infantry NG. C.’ Volunteers. 
aoe ae Le G. ANDREWS, 
ee i Major Com’g Forts Hatteras and Clark. 
ee! ’ Sagem of this capitulation were the cap- 
of 715 men, including the commander, 
|. Barron, who was at the time Acting Sec- 
‘of the Navy of the Confederate States, 
1 Major Bradford, Chief of the Ordnance 
ment of the Confederate States army, 
1,000 stand of arms, 75 kegs of 
powder, 5 stand of colors, 31 pieces of cannon, 
q oom elud ing one 10-inch’ columbiad, a brig loaded 
ow th cotton, a sloop loaded with provisions and 
stores, 2 light boats, 150 bags of coffee, &c. 
_ The forts were held and garrisoned by U. S. 
ops, and the Fanny and Monticello retained 
at the inlet to keep off the Confederate gun- 
a“ and capture vessels attempting to run 
ockade. On the 30th Sept. a fortification 
i Fort Oregon at Ocracoke Inlet, about 15 
3 below Hatteras Inlet, was abandoned by 
t] ne Confederata forces, and on the 16th of 
an expedition from Hatteras Inlet 
isited band destroyed it. On the 7th of Sep- 
: r, four Confederate vessels, and on the 8th 
afi fh "attempted to enter Hatteras Inlet, and 
‘ ® all captured by the steamtug Fanny. On 
2d of October, the Fanny was captured by 
rty of Confederates in armed steamtugs ; 
r two brass cannon and 35 men belonging to 
te-9th N. Y. Volunteers (Hawkins’ Zouaves) 
@ taken, and a considerable quantity of 
res. On the 4th of October, the Confederate 
Oops attacked the 20th Indiana Regiment at 
1icamacomico, about 30 miles above Hatteras 
and took a considerable number of them 
ners. The next day the Monticello and 
quehanna came down and shelled the Con- 
erate troops, killing a large number, and 
driving the remainder to their boats. The U. 
Government authorized the enlistment of 
oyal citizens of North Carolina in the army, 
nd a considerable number availed themselves 
) oe Ande wineseh 
The Expedition to Port Royal.—The Hat- 
om expedition having proved successful, the 
S. Government was encouraged to prosecute 
vith all diligence a much greater and more 
“formidable undertaking, which it had already 
jected. The finest harbor on the Southern 
tic coast was that of Port Royal in South 
Carolina—a broad estuary, formed by the 
genet ion of Broad and Port Royal rivers, and 
her’s Creek and their debouchure into the 
Atlantic. 
_ fivers in the vicinity has formed a large 
group of islands, of which Hilton Head, Hunt- 
| ing, t. Helena, Paris, and Port Royal are the 
_ principal. This harbor is situated about half- 
19 
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way between Charleston and Savannah, with 
both which cities it has an interior water com- 
munication. The parish, of which these islands 
form the greater part, was the richest agricul- 
tural district in South Carolina. It was the 
most important seat of the production of the 
fine long-stapled Sea Island cotton, and was also 
largely engaged in the rice culture. It was the 
largest slaveholding parish in South Carolina, 
having 32,000 slaves to less than 7,000 whites. 
The village of Beaufort and the adjacent country 
on Port Royal and the other interior islands 
was the summer residence of the wealthy plant- 
ers of South Carolina. 

The Government at first seems to have pur- 
posed sending the expedition to some other 
point (perhaps Savannah) on the coast, but 
wisely referred the final decision of the point 
to be first attacked, to the thorough profes- 
sional knowledge and skill of the flag-officer of 
the expedition, Com. S. F. Dupont, who, after 
much deliberation and consultation with the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Fox, fixed 
upon Port Royal, as being the best point from 
which to move either northward or southward. 
The preparations for the expedition were on an 
extensive scale, and required a longer period for 
the completion of all its equipments than was 
at first expected. It finally set sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads on the 29th of October, consisting of 
fifty vessels, including transports. A fleet of 
twenty-five coal vessels, to supply the necessary 
fuel, had been despatched the previous day. 

The naval vessels connected with the expe- 
dition were the Wabash, (the flag-ship,) the Sus- 
quehanna, and the gunboats Mohican, Seminole, 
Pawnee, Unadilla, Ottawa, Pembina, Isaac 
Smith, Bienville, Seneca, Curlew, Penguin, 
Augusta, R. B. Forbes, and Pocahontas, the 
steam-tug Mercury, the frigate Vandalia, and 
the little steam-cutter Vixen. There were also 
thirty-three transports, many of them of the 
first class, such as the Baltic, Ocean Queen, 
Vanderbilt, Illinois, Cahawba, Empire City, 
Ariel, Daniel Webster, Coatzacoalcos, Ericsson, 
Oriental, Philadelphia, S, R. Spaulding, Winfield 
Scott, Atlantic, &c., &c.; and such sailing ves- 
sels as the Great Republic, Ocean Express, 
Golden Eagle, &c. The nayal command was, 
as has already been said, assigned to Com, 8. 
F. Dupont, but the transports carried out an 
army of about 15,000 troops, under the com- 
mand of Acting Major-General Thomas W. 
Sherman. This force was divided into three 
brigades, commanded respectively by Brigadier- 
Generals Egbert S. Viele, Isaac J. Stevens, and 
Horatio G. Wright. The first brigade consisted 
of the Third New Hampshire, Eighth Maine, 
Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, and Forty-eighth 
New York regiments; the second brigade of 
the Eighth Michigan, Fiftieth Pennsylvania, 
Roundhead Pennsylvania, and Seventy-ninth 
New York, (Highlanders;) the third brigade, 
of the Sixth and Seventh Connecticut, the 
Ninth Maine, the Fourth New Hampshire, and 
the Third Rhode Island, with Hamilton’s (late 
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Sherman’s) battery of six rifled cannon, and a 
battalion of Serrell’s volunteer engineers, 

The weather, which was unsettled when the 
fleet left Hampton Roads, soon changed into a 
storm of wind of great violence, which, in- 
creasing on the 31st October, became on Fri- 
day, Nov. 1, a hurricane from the southeast, 
and scattered the ships so widely that, on 
Saturday morning, but one of the whole fleet 
was in sight from the deck of the Wabash. On 
Sunday the wind had moderated, and the 
steamers and ships began to reappear. The 
Isaac Smith had been compelled to throw her 
battery overboard to keep from foundering ; 
the Governor and the Peerless, two of the 
transports, sank; but the soldiers and crews 
were saved except seven of the marines on the 
Governor, who were drowned by their own 
imprudence. On the morning of the 4th, Com. 
Dupont anchored off the bar of Port Royal 
harbor, with twenty-five of his vessels in com- 
pany. The channel of the harbor was that day 
found, sounded out, and buoyed under the direc- 
tion of Commander Davis, the fleet captain. 
The gunboats and lighter transports were, be- 
fore dark of the same day, anchored inside of 
the bar, in the secure roadstead, and Com, Tat- 
nall’s (Confederate) fleet chased under their 
own batteries. ‘The next day a reconnoissance 
in force was madé by the Ottawa, Seneca, Cur- 
lew, and Isaac Smith, which drew the fire of 
the Confederate forts, and showed which was 
the strongest. On the 5th, the Wabash and 
Susquehanna, and the large transports crossed 
the bar, and the buoys which marked the shoal 
lines were planted. A storm postponed the 
attack until the 7th, when it was commenced 
at about half-past nine o’clock a. m., and con- 
tinued for four hours, closing with the complete 
rout and flight of the Confederate force from 
both forts. The Confederate fortifications were 
Fort Walker, on Hilton’s Head Island, at the 
right of the channel—a strong earthwork mount- 
ing 23 guns,‘all of the heaviest calibre and most 
approved pattern for sea-coast defence, some 
of them rifled, and several imported from Eng- 
land since the war commenced. A small out- 
work, mounting a single rifled gun, had been 
erected near the fort and beyond it on the sea 
front. Fort Beauregard, at Bay Point, on Phil- 
lips or Hunting Island, on the left bank of the 
channel, 2} miles from Fort Walker, was also a 
strong work, though not as formidable as Fort 
Walker. It mounted 20 guns of the same gen- 
eral character as those in the other fort, and was 
supported by an outwork nearly a half mile dis- 
tant, mounting 5 guns. About 2 miles above the 
forts, where the Port Royal or Beaufort River 
joins the Broad, Com. Tatnall’s (Confederate) 
fleet of six or seven gunboats was stationed. 

The circuinstances thus detailed influenced 
Com. Dupont in deciding upon his plan of 
attack. He first stationed his transports at 
anchor, beyond the range of the guns of the 
forts; then leading the way with the Wabash, 
followed immediately by the Susquehanna, Mo- 
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hican, Seminole, Pawnee, Unadilla, Ottawa, 
Pembina, and Vandalia towed by the Isaac 
Smith, he passed up the centre of the channel, — 
delivering his fire at the forts on each side, — 
and, sailing in an ellipse, passed down within — 
600 yards of Fort Walker, firing slowly and de- — 
liberately, but never losing the range. Mean- — 
while the Bienville, Seneca, Curlew, Penguin, — 
and Augusta had passed up on the left Fi of a 
the channel, pouring their broadsides into Fort _ 
Beauregard, and then taking a station where — 
they could cut off Tatnall’s fleet from any par- § 
ticipation in the fight, and at the same time — 
maintain a destructive flanking fire upon the 
weak left flank of Fort Walker. Three times — 
the line of vessels traversed their elliptical eir- 
cuit, the last time aided by the fire of the Poca- 
hontas, the R. B. Forbes, and the Mercury tug, 
which came up about twelve o’clockm. At 
the completion of the third circuit, the guns of ; 
the forts were mostly disabled, and the garri- _ 
sons, consisting in Fort Walker of two South | 
Carolina regiments, and in Fort Beauregard of — 
one, had fled in a terrible panic, leaving their — 
weapons, overcoats, and even their watches and — 
papers behind them. The Federal loss was: 
killed, 8; wounded seriously, 6; wounded 
slightly, 17. Total killed and wounded, 31. — 
Confederate loss not known, but considerably _ 
larger than this. With these forts were captured 
48 cannon, 43 of them of excellent quality, and 7 F 
mostly of large calibre, and large quantities of — 
ammunitions and stores. Onthe 9thof Novem- 
ber, the Seneca, Lieut. Ammen commanding, pro- — 
ceeded to Beaufort, and found the town in pos- 
session of the negroes, the whites having fled. — 
The other islands were successively occupied, 
and on the 25th Noy., Com. Dupont reported to 
the Navy Department, that he had taken pos-— 
session of Tybee Island, commanding the en- 
trance of the Savannah River. Meantime the 
troops under Gen. Sherman, though debarred 
by the circumstances from any active partici- 
pation in the capture of the two forts, had not 
been idle. Having landed on Hilton Head, they 
occupied and strengthened the fortifications, 
and made that point the base of further opera- 
tions on Savannah, Charleston, and other places, 
the record of which belongs to the yeur 1862. 

8. The Ship Island Expedition.—Ship Island 
is a small island, about 7 miles in length, and, 
from } to } of a mile wide, lying a little north of 
the 80th parallel of north latitude and near the 
89th meridian of west longitude. It is about 
60 miles from New Orleans, and with Horn, 
Pelet, Bois, and Dauphine Islands on the east 
and Cat Island on the west, forms the southern 
barrier of Mississippi Sound, a body of water 
extending from Mobile Bay to Lake Borgne, in 
Louisiana, and forming an interior communi- 
cation between Mobile and New Orleans. This 
sound is 10 or 12 miles wide, and opposite Ship 
Island, which is south of the coast of Missis- 
sippi, are the towns of Biloxi, Mississippi City, 
and Pascagoula. The island itself is mostly a 
bank of clear white sand, without trees or 
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shrubs. On the east end, however, there are 
Jive oak and other trees and grass. Excellent 
water can be obtained in abundance by sinking 
a barrel anywhere on the island. On the west 
end is a fort and light-house. The fort was 
commenced by the U. S. Government in 1859, 
nd in May or June, 1861, was burned by the 
Confederates, who also destroyed the wood- 

work of the light-house. The U. S. steamer 


‘Massachusetts visited the island on the 28th of 
June, and found it unoccupied, and captured 
re Confederate schooners in its vicinity. Be- 
ween this date and the 4th of July the Massa- 
_ ehusetts was absent at Fort Pickens, but on her 
return from that it had been visited by a Con- 
federate force, who, however, were not then 
the island. On the 8th July the Massachu- 
; found a considerable force there, who 
‘were throwing up intrenchments and had 
- mounted some heavy guns. An attempt was 
__ made to dislodge them, but unsuccessfully, and 
__ they were allowed to remain in possession till 
_ the 16th of September when, under the appre- 
hension that a large naval expedition was coming 
attack them, they abandoned the island and 
scaped to the shore, taking most of their ord- 
nee with them. During the two months of 
sir occupation they had re-built the fort, con- 
“structing eleven fine bomb-proof casemates and 
a magazine, and had mounted 20 guns. They 
iamed it Fort Twiggs. On the 17th Sept. the 
‘assachusetts landed a force on the island, who 
ok ion, and having been reénforced, 
e continued to holdit. They mounted can- 
n on the fert and strengthened it still further 
the addition of two more bomb-proof case- 
es, and a formidabie armament of Dahlgren 
_ 9-inch shell guns and rifled cannon. They also 
_ erected barracks for troops, with brick, left on 
the island by the Confederates, and lumber cap- 
tured from them. On the 19th October, Com. 
_ Hollins, in command of the Confederate gun- 
boat Florida, appeared in Mississippi Sound, 
_ and challenged the U.S. gunboat Massachusetts 
_ toanaval battle. The challenge was acce 
_ and after a sharp engagement ef forty-five min- 
utes the Florida retired, seriously disabled, and 
put into Pass Christian, apparently in a sinking 
condition. Four of her crew were killed. The 
usetts was injured, but not seriously, 
y 2a 100-ib. shell, which struck her 5 feet 
_ above her water line, but was repaired in a few 
days. None of her crew were killed, and only 
‘one slightly wounded. On the 2ist Nov. the 
“gunboat New London arrived in the sound, 
and in the course of a fortnight captured five 
‘Confederate vessels. 
_ The expedition to Ship Island was projected 
in September, almost immediately after Gen. 
Butler's return from the expedition to Hatteras 
Tnlet, and he was authorized to enlist troops 
for it in New England. Coming into collision 
with Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts, in rela- 
tion to the appointment of persons as field- 
officers for the regiments he raised in Massa- 
chusetts, whom the Governor regarded as unfit 
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for their posts, and refused to commission, the 
expedition was delayed fora time. The first 
instalment of troops for it were embarked at 
Boston, on the 19th of November, on the U. 8. 
transport Constitution, and sailed at first for 
Portland, Me., and thence for Fortress Monroe, 
which they reached on the 26th Nov., and 
sailed the next day for Ship Island, where they 
arrived on the 3d Dec. They consisted of 
the Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Regiment, Col. 
Jones, the Ninth Connecticut, Col. Cahill, and 
the Fourth battery of Massachusetts artillery, 
Capt. Manning, and were under the command 
of Brig.-Gen. John W. Phelps, a native of Ver- 
mont, and graduate of West Point, in 1836. He 
served for 23 years in the army, bat resigned 
in 1859, and was living at Brattleboro, Vt., at 
the commencement of the war, when he was 
called to the command of the First Regiment 
of Vermont Volunteers, (three-months men,) 
and in July was appointed brigadier-general. 
Having completed the debarkation of his 
command, Gen. Phelps issued a proclamation 
to the loyal citizens of the southwest, for 
which there seemed no occasion, as his superior 
in command, Maj.-Gen. Butler, had not arrived, 
and there were on the island none but U. 8. 
troops, and no invasion had been made upon 
the territory claimed by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. The tone of the address was also in- 
judicious, and Gen. Phelps was stated to have 
been"reprimanded by the U. 8. Government for 
issuing it. He announced in his proclamation 
as among the principles by which his command 
would be governed, that every slave State 
which had been admitted into the Union, since 
the adoption of the Constitution, had been so 
admitted in direct violation of that Constitu- 
tion; that the slave States which existed as 
such, at the formation of the Constitution 
were, by becoming parties to that compact, 
under the highest obligations of honor and 
morality to abolish slavery; urged the claims 
of free, and especially of free foreign labor, to 
a share in the occupancy and cultivation of the 
soil of the Southern States, and the importance 
and absolute necessity of the domination of 
free institutions to the prosperity of the Can- 
casian race on the continent. He then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the position and claims of 
slavery as a social and political evil, and the 
necessity of its overthrow. In illustration of 
this necessity, growing, as he avowed, out of 
its want of adaptation to modern times and 
free institutions, he drew a parallel between 
slavery and the condition of the Catholic 
Church in France before the Revolution, and 
asked whether they ought not and could not 
revolutionize slavery out of existence. In con- 
clusion he bestowed a high eulogium on free 
labor, as the basis of free institutions; as the 
right, the capital, the inheritance, the hope of 
the poor man everywhere; that it was especially 
the right of five millions of our fellow-country- 
men in the slave States, as well as of the four 
millions of Africans there, and declared that 
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all the efforts of his command, whether di- 
rected against. the interference of governments 
abroad or rebellious combinations at home, 
should be for free labor; that their motto and 
their standard should be there, and everywhere, 
and on all occasions, ‘‘ Free labor and working- 
men’s rights.” The proclamation was not cir- 
culated upon the mainland to any considerable 
extent; but it created much dissatisfaction 
among Gen. Phelps’ own command. The Con- 
stitution left Ship Island on the 7th of Dec. on 
her return to the North, and arrived at For- 


tress Monroe on the 15th; in Jan. 1862, she - 


returned with another considerable body of 
troops. During the month of December the 
gunboats Montgomery and New London had 
two engagements with Confederate gunboats in 
Mississippi Sound, but without decisive result. 
4, The Burnside Expedition.—The prepara- 
tions for this expedition were commenced early 
in September, and in October about 11,000 troops 
had been concentrated at Annapolis, to prepare 
for the enterprise, and to be perfected in drill. 
~ Just before the departure of the expedition, an 
addition of several regiments was made to this 
force. At the commencement it was resolved 
to place it in charge of Brig.-Gen. Ambrose E. 
Burnside, a native of Indiana, born May 23, 1824, 
who graduated at West Point in 1847, distin- 
guished himself as a lieutenant in the Mexican 
war, and in 1849, and several succeeding years, 
was engaged in frontier service in New Mexico, 
during which he manifested great bravery in an 
engagement with the Apache Indians. He was 
quartermaster of the boundary commission with 
Mexico; and in 1851, with an escort of three 
men, he travelled 1,200 miles through the Indian 
Territory in seventeen days. He was next sta- 
tioned at Fort Adams, Newport, but soon re- 
signed, to enter upon the manufacture of a 
breech-loading rifle. This proving unprofit- 
able, he entered the service of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company as cashier and subse- 
quently as treasurer. Gov. Sprague, of Rhode 


Island, tendered him an appointment as colonel : 


of one of the Rhode Island regiments, in April, 
and he immediately accepted and took a promi- 
nent and honorable part in the battle of Bull 
Run, where he was acting brigadier-general. 
On the 6th of Aug. he was appointed brigadier- 
general, and soon after detailed for this expe- 
dition. The naval commander was Flag-officer 
L. M. Goldsborough, of the Atlantic Squadron, 
and Commander Samuel F. Hazard of the U. 8. 
Navy had charge of the transport fleet. The 
army corps consisted of three brigades: the 
first under command of Brig.-Gen. John G. 
Foster, (the Capt. Foster of Fort Sumter,) and 
consisting of the Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-fifth, and Twenty-seventh Massachu- 
setts, and the Tenth Connecticut regiments ; 
the second under command of Brig.-Gen. Jesse 
L. Reno, comprising the Fifty-first New York, 
the Fifty-first Pennsylvania, the Twenty-first 
Massachusetts, the Sixth New Hampshire, and 
the Ninth New Jersey; the third under the 
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command of Brig.-Gen. John G, Parke, and 
consisting of the Eighth and Eleventh Connec- 
ticut, the Fifty-third and Eighty-ninth New 


York, and a battalion of the Fifth Rhode Island ~ 


Regiment, together with Battery F. of the 
Rhode Island artillery. These three brigades 
numbered about 16,000 men, and required not 
far from 30 transports to take them to their 
destination, 5 vessels to transport the horses, 8 


or 10 to carry the supplies, a siege train, and 2 


pontoon-bridge schooners, a division hospital, 
and one for the signal corps; and the naval por- 
tion of the expedition, when it left Annapolis, 
consisted of 9 gunboats, and 5 floating batteries, 
The expedition did not sail from Fortress Mon- 
roe till the middle of January, 1862, and its 
movements, therefore, belong to the record of 
that year rather than 1861. 

5. The Mortar Fleet of Com. Porter.—This 
fleet, of which not more than, perhaps, two or 
three of the vessels composing it sailed until 
January, was fitted out at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and was for some months in preparation. 
It consisted of one gunboat, the Cetstenes 
mounting 18 guns, and serving as Com. Porter’s 
flag-ship, but subsequently diverted from the ex- 
pedition to Fortress Monroe, and 20 schooners, 
of from 200 to 300 tons each, of great strength 
and solidity, and carrying each a mortar, weigh- 
ing 8} tons, of thirty-nine inches length of bore, 
forty-three inches external and fifteen inches in- 
ternal diameter, and intended to throw a 15-inch 
shell, weighing, when unfilled, 212 lbs. They 
are elevated or depressed by means of projections 
on the breech. Each vessel also carried two 82- 
pounders, rifled. 

This class of vessels has been selected be- 
cause they are stronger in proportion to their 


‘size than larger ones, at the same time that their 


light draft enables them to go into shallow wa- 
ter; and from their smal] tonnage they can be 
handled by a small number of men. 

To fit them to receive the mortars, a bed has 
been prepared, which is supported by an al- 
most solid mass of wood, built from the keel to 
the deck. This consists of timbers over one 
foot square and twelve feet in length, interlaced 
and firmly fastened. The bed rises two or 
three inches above the deck, and consists of a 
solid horizontal surface, circular in form, with 
a truck near its edge, upon which rin rollers 
bearing a revolving platform. The bed itself 
is carefully braced and supported by the entire 
strength of the vessel, so as to sustain the re- 
coil of the mortar. 

The circular platform surmounting the bed 
and bearing the mortar carriage, is constructed 
of heavy timbers, and is one foot in depth, and 
nearly twelve feet in diameter. When in po- 
sition for a discharge, it lies flat and firmly on 
the bed, but by ingenious mechanism it may be 
made to revolve, in order to aim the mortar in 
any direction, or to re-sight it if the vessel shifts 
its position. The change of direction is easily 
and quickly accomplished. By means of four 
eccentric axles in the platform, to which levers 
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are fitted, the mortar and machinery (weighing 
altogether over ten tons) may be raised, and the 
_ weight transferred by the same movement to 
_ agreat number of metallic rollers attached to a 
fram ework of immense strength under the plat- 
form. Then, by means of tackle, already ar- 
‘anged, the whole mass may be moved to its 
ed position, and instantly, by a reverse 
_ movement, replaced on the bed. In the centre 
of the platform, and extending into the solid 
nass ben is an iron cylinder or spindle 
_ which prevents any side movement. 
_ he mortar carriage is constructed almost 
exclusively of wrought iron. Its length is 
about nine feet, and its height and width each 
four feet. In form it bears the slightest pos- 
E 2 resemblance to a land carriage—gradually 
_ sloping at the point where the mortar rests, 
in the direction of the breech; and having 
wheels, yet not resting on them when the mor- 
tar is discharged. The carriage is composed 
principally of plate iron, riveted together, 
braced and bolted. It is a framework of ex- 
 eellent design, and though weighing probably 
not more than two tons, is capable of resisting 
% or of one to two hundred tons. 
o wheels are set close to the framework, 
directly under the mortars; and connected 
with them are eccentric axles, so arranged as 
0 permit so large a part of the weight to be 


It is not intended, however, that the recoil of 
the mortar shall in any degree be taken up of les- 
 sened in its effect by the moving of the wheels. 
The =n Pe firmly on the platform when the 
mortar is discharged, and the only possible mo- 
tion will be that of the vessel in the water. 
___ The bombs are the most formidable ordnance 
missile known, except those used in the Rod- 
| man columbiad of 15-inch bore. In addition to 

_ the two 32-pounder guns, the vessels are pro- 
_ vided with pikes, cutlasses, and other necessary 

ms. 

t ‘The mortars cannot be fired directly over the 
| sides of the vessels, and therefore the latter 
_ must be partially headed towards the point of 
_ attack. The vessels will therefore be anchored, 
i and a part of the rigging removed. The extra- 
2 \ Seoatl weight and strength of the mortars, 

_the unprecedentedly large charge of powder, the 
__ long range and high velocity of the projectiles, 
_ with their destructive character, combine to 
render this novel expedition one of the most 
_ important undertaken during the war. The 
_ yessels made their first rendezvous at Key 

West and subsequently proceeded to Ship 
Island, Mississippi. 

6. The Mississippi River Expedition.—Soon 
_ after taking command of the Western Depart- 

“ment, Maj.-Gen. Fremont became convinced of 

| the necessity of preparing a fleet of gunboats 
and mortar-boats, for the pornows of command- 
ing the Mississippi and other navigable waters 
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of the West, and decided upon the plans and 
ordered the construction of the number of 
each he deemed necessary. Their completion, 
and the furnishing of them with their arma- 
ment and crew, and the collection of the re- 
quisite land force to accompany them, so de- 
layed the expedition, that it did not move till, 
February, 1862; but it was almost entirely 
prepared during the year 1861. 

The fleet consisted of twelve gunboats, carry- 


ing an armament in all of 126 guns, viz. : 
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None of these guns are less than 32-pounders 
—some are 42-pounders, some 64-pounders, and 
one (on the Essex) throws a shell weighing 128 
lbs. In addition to these, each boat carries a 
Dahlgren rifled 12-pounder boat howitzer on the 
upper deck. Several of the larger guns on each 
boat are rifled. Naval officers regarded the 
10-inch Dahlgren shell guns as their most effi- 
cient weapons. The Benton carries two of 
these guns in her forward battery; the others 
carry one each. 

Seven of the gunboats were iron-clad, and 
able to resist all except the heaviest solid-shot. 
These boats cost on an average $89,000 each. 
The other five were of wood, but strongly and 
substantially built; all were fast sailers. 

Beside these, thirty-eight mortar-boats were 
ordered; each about sixty feet long and twenty- 
five feet wide, surrounded on all sides by iron- 
plate bulwarks, six or seven feet high. The 
mortar itself weighs 17,200 Ibs.; has a bore 
easily admitting a 13-inch shell, and from the 
edge of the bore to the outer rim is seventeen 
inches. The mortar bed weighs 4,500 Ibs. 

The mortar-boats were thoroughly 
before being used in actua! service, and were 
found to produce but slight recoil, and the con- 
cussion caused by the iron bulwarks was reme- 
died. With a charge of 11 Ibs. of powder the mor- 
tars threw a shell, weighing 215 lbs., a distance 
of 24 miles; and with a charge of 15 to 23 
Ibs. the same shell was thrown from 3 to 34 
miles. 

There was also a sufficient number of steam- 
boats and tugs provided for towing and trans- 
port service. The fleet was under the com- 
mand of Flag-officer Andrew H. Foote, an ex- 
perienced and able commander in the navy; 
and each boat was in charge of a lieutenant- 
commanding, who had already seen service. 
Very efficient service was subsequently per- 
formed by this fleet. 
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FAIRFAX COURT HOUSE is a small town 
and the capital of Fairfax County, in Virginia. 
It is 120 miles north of Richmond, 21 miles 
west of Washington, and 14 from Alexandria, 
After the United States forces had taken pos- 
session of the south bank of the Potomac oppo- 
site Washington, and the Confederate forces had 
concentrated at Manassas Junction, near the 
end of the month of May—Fairfax, thus situ- 
ated between the two armies, became the scene 
of many skirmishes. On the Ist of June a dash 
was made through the village by a company of 
regular cavalry, consisting of forty-seven men, 
under command of Lieut. Tompkins. The Con- 
federate troops, in some force, were in posses- 
sion of the village, and made a vigorous and 
determined resistance. 

The cavalry charged through the principal 
street, and, upon their return, were met by two 
Confederate detachments of troops with a field- 
piece. Again wheeling about, they found them- 
selves assailed in the rear by another detach- 
ment, through which the cavalry fought their 
way and escaped, bringing off with them five 
prisoners. 

The cavalry lost nine horses, six shot down 
in the engagement, and three so badly wounded 
as to render it necessary to kill them shortly 
after leaving the village. They captured, how- 
ever, with their five prisoners, three good 
horses with their saddles and bridles. The loss 
on the other side was estimated to be larger. 
This was the first skirmish of any interest be- 
tween the Federal and Confederate forces in 
Northeastern Virginia. 

FAST DAYS are periods of time, usually 
a day, in which abstinence from food is main- 
tained as a religious observance. They are 
designated in the institutions of religion, and, 
in the United States, they are often appointed 
by the highest civil officer. In some of the 
New England States, the Governor has usually 
fixed by proclamation a day in the spring 
to be observed “by fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer,” when religious services have generally 
been conducted in the churches. A few times 
the President of the United States has, since 
the existence of the Government, issued a proc- 
lamation inviting all the people thus to observe 
‘a particular day, During the year 1861, this 
occasion was made more frequent than ever 
before. On the 14th of December, President 
Buchanan issued the following proclamation : 

A PROCLAMATION, 


Numerous appeals have been made to me by pious 
and patriotic associations and citizens, in view of the 
present distracted and dangerous condition of our 
country, to recommend that a day be set apart for 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer throughout the Union. 
In compliance with their request, and my own sense 
ef duty, I designate 


Fripay, THE 4TH DAY OF JANUARY, 1861, 


A | 
for this purpose, and recommend that the le as- 3 
semble on that day, according to their several forms — 
of worship, to keep it as a solemn fast. f 

The Union of the States is at the present moment 
threatened with alarming and immediate: danger— 
panic and distress of a fearful character prevail 
throughout the land—our laboring population are 
without employment, and sonsaqiientty deprived of 
the means of earning their bread—indeed, hope seems _ 
to have deserted the minds of men, All classes are 
in a state of confusion and dismay; and the wisest 
a, of our best and purest men are wholly disre- 
garded. 

In this, the hour of our calamity and peril, to whom 
shall we resort for relief but to the God of our Fathers? 
His omnipotent arm only can save us from the awful 
effects of our own crimes and follies—our own ingrati- 
tude and guilt towards our Heavenly Father. 

Let us, then, with deep contrition and penitent sor- 
row, unite in humbling ourselves before the Most 
High, in confessing our individual and national sins, 
and in aeere res the justice of our punishment, — 
Let us implore Him to remove from our hearts that 
false pride of opinion which would impel us to perse-— 
vere in wrong for the sake of consistency, rather than 
yield a just submission to the unforeseen exigencies by 
which we are now surrounded. Let us, with deep 
reverence, beseech Him to restore the friendship 
good will which prevailed in former days among the 

eople of the several States, and, above all, to save us 
rom the horrors of civil war and ‘blood guiltiness.” 
Let our fervent prayers ascend to His throne, that He 
would not desert us in this hour of extreme peril, but 
remember us as He did our fathers in the darkest days 
of the Revolution, and preserve our Constitution and 
our Union—the work of their hands—for ages yet to 
come. An Omnipotent Providence may overrule ex- 
isting evils for permanent good. He can make the 
wrath of man to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wrath He can restrain. Let me invoke every indi- — 
vidual, in whatever sphere of life he may be placed, to 
feel a personal responsibility to God and his country — 
for keeping this day holy, and for contributing all im — 
his power to remove our actual avd impending difli- — 
culties. JAMES BUCHANAN, — 


Wasuineton, Dee 14, 1861. i 


On the 14th of May, the Confederate Con- ; 
gress passed a resolution as follows: be 


Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate States, 5 A 
That the President be requested to issue his proclama- a7 
tion, appointing a day of fasting and prayer in the ob- 
servance of which all shall be invited to join, who re- — 
cognize our dependence upon God, and who desire the 
happiness and security of that people “whose Godis 
the Lord,” oe 

In compliance with this resolution, President 
Davis issued the following proclamation : 


A PROCLAMATION. 

When a people who recognize their dependence u = 
God feel themselves surrounded by peril and difficulty, 
it becomes them to humble themselves under the dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, to recognize His right- 
eous government, to acknowledge His goodness in 
times past, and supplicate his merciful protection for 
the future. y 

The manifest proofs of the Divine blessings hitherto 
extended to the efforts of the people of the Confederate 
States of America to maintain and perpetuate public 
liberty, individual rights, and national independence, 
demand their devout and heartful gratitude. It be- 
comes them to give public manifestation of this grati- 
tude, and of their dependence upon the Judge of all 


FAST DAYS. 


earth, and to invoke the continuance of His favor. 
wing that none but a just and righteous cause can 
vain the Divine favor, we would implore the Lord of 
fosts to guide and direct our policy in the paths of 
_ right, og justice, and mercy, to unite our hearts 

and our e for the defence of our dearest rights ; 
7 en our weakness; crown our arms with suc- 
_ ess, and enable us to secure a speedy, just, and hon- 


er 
rs 


Fo these ends, and in conformity with the request 
_ of Congress, I invite the people of the Confederate 
_ States to the observance of a day of fasting and prayer, 
“by such religious services as may be suitable for the 
0 scasior = j I recommend Thursday, the 13th day of 
June next, for that purpose ; and that we may all on 
_ that day, with one accord, gas in humble and reveren- 
tial approach to Him in whose hands we are, invokin 
Him to inspire us with a proper spirit and temper o 

heart and mind to bear our evils, to bless us with His 
favor and protection, and to bestow His gracious bene- 
ions upon our Government and country. 


~ On the 12th of August, President Lincoln 
issued the following proclamation, appointing 
e last Thursday in September ensuing as a 


of fasting: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


| Whereas, A joint Committee of both Houses of Con- 

_ gress has waited on the President of the United States, 
F requested him to “recommend a day of perie 
humiliation, prayer, and fasting, to be observed by the 
_ people of the United States with religious solemnities, 
and the offering of fervent supplications to Almighty 
God for the safety and welfare of these States, His 
blessings on their arms, and a speedy restoration of 


_ And whereas, It is fit and becoming in all people, 
‘at all times, to acknowledge and revere the Supreme 
ernment of God; to bow in humble submission to 
bis chastisements; to confess and deplore their sins 
and ne, in the full conviction that the fear 
" of the Lord is, the beginning of wisdom, and to pray, 
| ‘with all fervency and contrition, for the pardon of their 
- *pas offences, and for a blessing upon their present 
; a ad tive action ; 
ot os - "G8, 2 ne our os beloved sir”, Sate 
righ! essing 0 , united, prosperous, an ‘ 
? re now afflicted with faction aoa evil war, it is oe 
| fisrly fit for us to recognize the hand of God in this 
i terrible visitation, and in sorrowful remembrance of 
our own faults and crimes as a nation, and as individ- 
__ gals, to humble ourselves before Him, and to pray for 
| His mercy—to pray that we may be spared further 
"punishment, though most justly deserved; that our 
arms may be blessed and made effectual for the re- 
_ establishment of law, order, and peace, throughout 
| the wide extent of our country; and that the inesti- 
___ mable boon of civil and religious liberty, earned under 
| His guidante and blessing by the labors and sufferings 
__ of our fathers, may be restored in all its original ex- 
| eellence ; 
| _ Therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
} United States, do appoint the last Thursday in Sep- 
} tember next as a day of humiliation, prayer, and fast- 
ing for all the people of the nation. And I do earnest- 
| ly recommend to all the le, and especially to all 
ministers and teachers of religion, of all denomina- 
| ___ tions, and to all heads of families, to observe and keep 
_ that day, according to their several creeds and modes 
of worship, in all humility, and with all religious so- 
x Temnity, to the end that the united prayer of the Na- 
_ tion may ascend to the Throne of Grace, and bring 
_ down plentiful blessings upon our country. 
___ In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
. and caused the seal of the United States to be 
- [t. s.] affixed, this 12th day of August, a. p. 1861, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-sixth, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


_. On the 3ist of October President Davis 
issued another proclamation, appointing the 


FINANCES OF THE U. S. 


15th of November as a fast day. The proc- 
lamation was as follows: 


A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, It hath pleased Almighty God, the Sover- 
eign Disposer of events, to protect and defend the Con- 
federate States hitherto, in their conflict with their 
enemies, and to be unto them a shield ; and, whereas, 
with grateful thanks we recognize His hand and ac- 
knowledge that not unto us, but unto Him belongeth the 
victory ; and in humble dependence upon His Almighty 
strength, and trusting in the justness of our cause, we 
appeal to Him that He may set at naught the efforts 
of our enemies, and put them to confusion and shame ; 

Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States, in view of the impending conflict, 
do hereby set apart Friday, the 15th aay of November: 
as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer; and I do 
hereby invite the reverend clergy and the people of 
the®e Confederate States to repair on that day to their 
usual places of public worship, and to implore the 
blessing of Almighty God upon our arms; that He 
may give us victory over our enemies, preserve our 
homes and altars from pollution, and secure to us the 
restoration of peace and prosperity. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Confed- 
erate States, at Richmond, this 3lst day of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The finances of the Federal Government for the 
year 1861 underwent a very important and 
radical change, both in respect to the policy of 
a national debt, and in relation to the mode of 
raising revenue. The Constitution of the Fed- 
eral Government provides for raising revenue 
as well by direct taxes as by indirect duties 
upon consumable articles. It has been the 
case, however, that the former have been un- 
popular, while the latter have not only had the 
merit of being easily collected, but, while they 
have sufficed to meet all the ordinary wants of 
the Government, and sometimes greatly to ex- 
ceed them, as in 1836, when a surplus revenue 
of $28,000,000 was distributed among the 
States, they have served to give incidental pro- 
tection to the nascent manufactures of the 
Union. The revenue derived from the sales of 
land was also a resource which did not bear 
directly upon the industry of the people. In 
times of unforeseen difficulty, like commercial 
revulsion or war, the Government has always 
been able to borrow sufficient to meet the exi- 
gency, and returning prosperity has always 
afforded the means of paying off the debt. 
During the war of 1812 an attempt at direct 
taxation was made without very satisfactory 
results, and the taxes were soon repealed. The 
aggregate resources and payments of the Fed- 
eral Government, from its origin down to the 
close of the fiscal year 1861, were as follows: 
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Customs revyenue.........-. $1,575 152,579.92 
Tends ic vibe ldwas tet saa 175,817,961.00 
Taxes and other receipts ....  95,305,322.56 
Total ordinary venue, ——————_ 
March 4, 1789, to July 1,1861, $1,846,275,863.48 
Total ordinary Re me doa 
March 4, 1789, to July 1,1861, 1,453, 790,786.00 
Total excess revenue........ $392,485,077.48 
Total amount received for ; roa 
loans 1789 to 1861.......... $462,935,644.64 
Total amount paid for loans 
FIOO RONDO cv cesecccdecce "(81,886,375.00 
Excess payments for loans.. $318,950,730.26 
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Thus by far the largest portion of all the ex- 
penses of the Government during its existence, 
including war expenses, purchase of territories, 
indemnities to Mexico, Texas, &c., was dis- 
charged by the customs revenues. If we deduct 
from the debt $90,867,828, that existed July 
1, 1861, the amount of $28,101,644 deposited 
among the States under the law of 1836 and 
never returned, and also the debt made neces- 
sary by the troubles in the latter part of the 
fiscal year 1861, there will remain very little, 
thus showing that all the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government from its origin have been paid 
by customs revenues, leaving in the hands of 
the Government an immense amount of proper- 
ty acquired in land, and still at its disposal, dlso 
vast military resources and public buildings, in 
the whole Union. 

The magnitude of the civil war caused, 
however, a complete change in the finances, in- 
volving as it did an amount of expenditure 
within the year, never before undertaken by 
any nation. The capital of the country seemed, 
however, equal to the exigency, although the 
public mind was at first somewhat startled by 
events. In June, 1860, Congress had author- 
ized a loan of $20,000,000 ; of this, $10,000,000 
was offered in the month of October in a 5 per 
cent. stock, which was taken at a small pre- 
mium. Inasmuch, however, as the Presidential 
election of Nov. 6, 1860, intervened before the 
instalments were paid up, the resulting inquie- 
tude caused some of the bidders to decline the 
stock, and $7,022,000 only was issued. The 
same circumstances caused a great decline in 
the customs revenues, and the means of the 
Government in December were greatly cramp- 
ed. The Secretary of the Treasury, Howell 
Cobb, resigned December 10. On the 14th of 
that month Congress passed a law, approved 
on the 17th, permitting the issue of $10,000,- 
000 treasury notes, payable in a year, at the 
lowest rates of interest. offered. The Secretary 
offered $5,000,000 of the notes, bids to be 
opened Dec. 28. When the time expired, how- 
ever, but $500,000 had been bid, at 12 per cent. 
There were some offers at 24 per ct., and some as 
high as 86 per cent. The Secretary rejected all 
over 12 per cent. It was highly necessary that 
the money should be «had to meet the interest 
on the Federal stocks due Jan. 1, and a num- 
ber of banks and bankers offered for $1,500,000 
at 12 per cent., on condition that the money 
should be applied to the interest. On the 31st 
the remainder was taken by the same associa- 
tion at the same rate. It may be here stated 
that the State of New York had offered for 
$1,200,000 in a 7 per cent. stock, 84 years to 
run, and it was taken at 101.12 tol102.71, average 
1014, on the 26th December. 

General Dix was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury in January, and he offered the re- 
maining $5,000,000 of the loan authorized. 

The bids were opened on the 19th, and the 
notes awarded as follows: 
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$10,000. 2. 5 ve disinre alanine He anvbw aca Shane at 8 per Bont, 
00 ss aspha ele oat ensiee Sera teal Seen at 9 & 
10,000 :.-vias slaves Acs oie te de aheh ota saaek at Of * 
341,000; <.. > sw oak cede ceuntvcnes Can tas eine at 9} 
BT.000. os Ui scs ieee caeee ee ee at Of 
MAL O00 SS Tecnu kcrPoocseecdkate cel eee at10 
265,000: iv sobs Seed eave Uoe eee dewne sees at 10} 
648 000 i'n caida. eh PER KGss Bomb abe mae aera at 10.“ 
P26T.000-, iccen os tennone Semeeeeear hareasen at 10% 
TOT,000: . vc. test. atest Pipe eav esteette at ll 


$5,000,000 Average rate, 10& per cent. 


The condition of the finances now seriously 


engaged the attention of Congress. The ap- 
parent discredit of the Government made some 
vigorous means necessary to replenish the 
treasury. The necessity of revising the tariff, 
so that it would produce a larger revenue, was 
obvious, and a billto that effect was introduced. 
Meantime a bill was passed, February 8, author- 
izing a loan of $25,000,000, to bear 6 per cent. 
interest, to run not less than ten nor more than 
twenty years; the stock to be sold to the high- 
est bidder. The Secretary offered $8,000,000 
of this stock. The bids were opened Feb, 27, 
and the whole amount offered was $14,355,000, 
ranging from 75 to 96 per cent. All bids below 
90 were refused, and the stock, as awarded, 
ranged at 904 to 96 per cent. 

The tariff bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means under such circumstances had 
been passed with little debate. It restored the 
highest protective character to the tariff, re- 
placed ad valorem duties with complicated 
specific duties, and gave but 80 days’ notice 
before going into operation. It was passed 
March 2, to go into operation April 1, and it 
authorized a loan of $10,000,000. *The imme- 
diate effect of the tariff was to produce larger 
entries at the custom-house, in order to avoid 
the new tax. The consequently improved 
customs revenue supported the Government 
credit, and this, with renewed hopes of con- 
tinued peace, caused the Government stock to 
advance in the market. The new Secretary of 
the Treasury, 8. P. Chase, offered $8,000,000 
more of the stock, for which bids were opened 
April 2, It was found that for $3,000,000, 94 
to 100 per cent. was offered, and 934, or 34 per 
cent. higher than the bids in February, for an 
amount equal to the balance of the loan. The 
department thought proper to reject all bids 
below 94, consequently only that part of the 
loan was placed, $3,099,000, average 94.01, 
netting $2,913,395. This decision was unfor- 
tunately made at the moment when the ex- 
pedition was about to sail from New York to 
reénforce Fort Sumter, a fact not known to 
the public. When it became known, much 
uneasiness was created, and in the midst of 
it the department offered $5,000,000 of the 
balance of the loan in 6 per cent. treasury 
notes, payable in two years, and convertible 
into twenty-years stock. These bids were 
opened on the 11th April, when only $1,000,000 
had been offered. Parties interested then pro- 
cured a delay, in order that further effort in 
favor of the stock might be made. The price 
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 ofmoney at call was then in the market 4 per 
 cent., and could with difficulty be placed at 
oa rate, and the United States 6 per cent. 
 20-years stock was selling at 83, Finally the 
yids amounted to $2,500,000, and the leading 
banks and bankers with great exertion made 
> the remainder, completing the $5,000,000 
r cent. treasury notes at par. These being 
receivable for customs-duties, while money in 
‘the open market was only 4 per cent., large 
importers who had funds lying idle to meet 
duties, could invest them in these notes, where 
y would earn 6 per cent., and be available 
for the duties. 
” The department was now comparatively easy 
for the moment, but the immense expenses 
rapidly absorbed means. Congress was not to 
eet until July 4, and the Government credit, 
pparent from the price of its 6 per cent. 
k being 84, when money was only worth 
r cent., for the same description for which 
Government a few years before had ‘itself 
‘paid 22 per cent. premium, was shaken. The 
resources of the Treasury now consisted of 
$14,000,000, that had been authorized by the 
act of June, 1860, but which could not be sold 
under par for a 6 per cent. stock. There was 
the balance, $9,000,000, of the $25,000,000 
uthorized by the law of February, 1861, which 
‘might be sold to the best advantage, and there 
was also the $10,000,000, authorized by the 
tariff law of March 2, 1861 ; but this could not 
_be used until after June 30, or the close of the 
fiscal year 1861. The difficulty was to raise 
is upon these stocks. The banks and 
alists began to feel the necessity of aiding 
Government and sustaining its credit as 
matter of self-defence. Under these circum- 
ces the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
& h various sub-committees, and the New York 
and Boston banks, took the matter in hand, and 
after much difficulty issued the following card, 
May 16: : 
“The undersigned, a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, having, by a sub-committee, 
_ recently visited Washington to confer with the 
_ Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of 
__ the loans, which he is authorized by law to 
issue, they beg to call the attention of the 
_ public to the particulars of these loans, as 
follows: — 
? **1. A loan of about nine million dollars, which 
_ will be issued in bonds or stock having twenty 
years to run, and at six per cent. interest. For 
___ this proposals are invited, and it will be award- 
ed to the highest bidder, at Washington, on 
_ Tuesday, the 21st inst. 
“9, A loan of fourteen million dollars, ($14,- 
~ 000,000,) which is limited by the law of June, 
_ 1860, at par. This loan is now advertised to 
_ be awarded on the 30th instant, but from its 
limitation it will probably have to be issued in 
treasury notes having two years to run, and 
convertible into twenty-years stock or bonds, as 
above,’at the pleasure of the holder; which 
notes the Secretary is by law authorized to 
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substitute, and which are also restricted to 


r. 

pend the committee invite all capitalists and 
moneyed institutions to avail of these opportu- 
nities for investment. 

“ Committee.--Pelatiah Perit, Stewart Brown, 
William H. Aspinwall, J. J. Astor, jr., August 
Belmont, James Gallatin, A. T. Stewart, J. M. 
Morrison, Moses Taylor, George S. Coe, F. A. 
Palmer, John Q. Jones, D. R. Martin, Jacob 
Oampbell, jr.” 

When the time expired for the proposals, the 
bids were not completed, and Mr. Chase post- 
poned the opening of the bids until May 25. 
The intermediate time’ was employed by in- 
fluential parties in endeavoring to make up the 
loan. Finally, on opening the bids, the offers 
for the $9,000,000 reached 84 to 93 for the 
sto¢ks, of which $6,396,000 were awarded at 
85 to 93, a large portion to the New York 
banks, and $2,241,000 in 6 per cent. treasury 
notes at par. P 

The proposals for the $14,000,000 were to 
be opened on the 80th of May. That, how- 
ever, was only aformality, since no one would 
bid par for stocks that he could buy in the 
market at 84. The compliance with the law, 
however, enabled the Secretary to issue the 
amount in treasury notes. Some of these 
were taken, and the remainder was paid out 
gradually to creditors. 

While the Federal Government was thus 
struggling for money, the various States were 
also in the market with war loans. New York 
City procured $1,000,000 at the close of April; 
Pennsylvania sold $3,000,000 of a 5 per cent. 
loan, Ohio $1,000,000, Indiana offered $1,500,- 
000 in a 6 per cent. stock, Illinois $1,000,000, 
Michigan, $500,000 at 7 per cent., Iowa $400- 
000 at 7 per cent., Connecticut $2,000,000 at 
6 per cent. The State of New York obtained 
$700,000 7 per cent. loan at 101.38 to 101.65, 
Maine $1,000,000 in a 5 per cent. stock at a 
premium. 

Towards the close of June the Government 
wants were again attracting attention, and the 
banking interest was urging the adoption of 
the loan or stock system, rather than the 
treasury note plan which the Secretary seemed 
to favor. There were no measures adopted, 
however, until the meeting of Congress. The 
Secretary then required $5,000,000 to carry 
him along until Congress should devise means. 
The two-years treasury notes that had been 
issued at par were at 24 per cent. discount, and 
were therefore not directly available. If was 
finally decided to borrow of the banks the 
required amount at 60 days on pledge of the 
6 per cent. notes as collateral security. The 
amount of $5,000,000 was promptly made up on 
these terms. 

At the meeting of Congress, July 4, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, set 
forth the financial difficulties that beset the 
Government, and stated the probable expend- 
iture for the year at $318,519,581.97. 
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Civil list....... bckite dla! edesmonalret Sees eee $831,496.90 
Interior department......-++-..sseeeeeeeeee 431,525.75 
War MET PAIS, ARR ceed cae ae 180,296,397.19 
Bary Cis l padeeeees adie maeaeee 30,609,520.29 
GUS CODE. o vc0n 0bpereSencesdntaceee samuel 12,639,861.64 
Wotal extra. .ssis2. cs8 UG ies aie code eet $224,808,801.77 
Ordinary CXPeNseS......sdeecevceccvesscens 93,710,780.30 
Total for 1862 . 5c. sie -Sile haces teen's $318,519,582.07 


This was the sum Congress was called upon 
to meet. According to the Secretary $80,000,- 
000 might be raised by import duties and tax- 
ation, and $240,000,000 by loans. Taxes on 
coffee and tea were proposed, and higher rates 
upon most other articles of consumption. Con- 
gress immediately took the matter into con- 
sideration, and, July 17, passed a law authoriz- 
ing a loan of $250,000,000 in form as follows: 
Stock, 7 per cent., redeemable after 20 years... - $250,000,000 

Seipre par for 7 per cent....... a ihe 5 pee 
Stock, 7 per cent., redeemable after 20 years, 
payable in Europe cs. 5055s scasls eee owes 
Treasury notes, 73/,, per cent., redeemable at 3 
years, convertible into 6 per cent. stock..... 
Treasury notes, 3°5/,;5,, redeemable at 1 year, 
convertible into 3-years bonds..............- 
Demand notes, issued as money, not less than 

€5,. NOT More THA, 5).2.6 cas gess'eecwaxeeevese 50,000,000 

Treasury notes, 6 per cent., payable within 12 
FNONENS 2 ast-'3 se aides cote ga vnsh cose marae toate 20,000,000 

The whole amount of stock, treasury notes, 
and demand notes was not to exceed $250,000,- 
000, except the 6 per cent. notes left, which were 
to be used as collaterals for temporary loans, and 
were meant to legalize what the Secretary had 
already negotiated in that shape. The per- 
mission to issue $100,000,000 in foreign stock 
was in the hope that a portion of it might be 
placed abroad. The act, as it passed the Honse, 
pledged the customs revenues for the payment 
of the interest, but the clause was subsequent- 
ly stricken out. The law of July 17 limited 
the rate at which the 7 per cent. stock might 
be sold, to par; but a supplemental act of Aug. 
5 allowed the sale of a 6 per cent. at a rate 
equal to par for a 7 per cent. stock. 

Having given this authority to borrow, Con- 
gress proceeded to pass such laws as might im- 
prove the revenues. A direct tax, an income 
tax, and higher duties, were imposed. The di- 
rect tax act provided for the levy of $20,000,000 
upon all the States, which would give from the 
Joyal States $12,000,000, from which the ex- 
penses of collection were to be deducted. The 
income tax provided for the payment of 3 per 
cent. on incomes over $800, to be levied in 
April, 1862, on the incomes of 1861. The in- 
crease of duties embraced taxes on cocoa, coffee, 
tea, sugar, which it was supposed would yield 
$22,500,000. The Secretary remarked “that the 
total revenue from imports during the present 
year may be $57,000,000, to which may be added 
the sum of $3,000,000, to be derived from the 
sales of the public lands and miscellaneous 
sources, making the total revenue for the year 
$60,000,000. While, therefore, there is every 
reason to believe that under a modified tariff, 
when the prosperity of the country shall be 
fully restored, an annual revenue of not less 
than $80,000,000, and probably more, may be 
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realized, it will be necessary, in order to sustain 
fully the public credit, to provide for raisi 


the sum of $20,000,000 for the current year, at 


least, by direct taxes, or from internal duties 
or excises, or from both.” 

With these provisions the Secretary had now 
to come into the market to raise the money, 
and his prospect was not promising. 
law limited the sale of the stocks to a price 
equal to par for a7 per cent. stock, which was 


89.32, and the 6 per cent. had been at 834 in — 


June, and were at the passage of this act, Aug. 


5, 863. _ The disaster at Bull Run had placed — 


the whole country in peril. Washington was 
in immediate danger of capture; Baltimore was 
of doubtful loyalty, and several large States 


now held by the armies, were then ready to | 


cast their influence into the preponderating 
scale. Congress had adjourned after binding 
the Secretary of the Treasury by law, to 
obtain money at a minimum rate, and there 
was no resort left but the issue of paper 
money, based upon the faith and future re- 
sources of a country discouraged, distracted, 
and whose future was shrouded in gloom. 
It was under these circumstances that the 
Secretary visited New York, and after an 
interview with the bank officers, it was 
agreed that the banks of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and New York should take the 7,3 


notes of $50 and upwards, three years to run, — 


in the proportions as follows: 


Banks oF Capital. Subscribed, ide Peete Mert 
New York,| $69,907,000/$102,056,835) $35,000,000 $67,056,885 
Boston.... 88,231,700) 29,159,095) - 10,000,000) 19,159,095 
Philadel’a..) 11,811,485) 14,579,548) 5,000,000! 9,579,548 

Total... | $119,950,185!3145,795,478 $50,000,000 $95,795,478 ; 


The Secretary to draw the money no faster 


‘than he required it for his weekly expenses. 
Hence as the notes all drew interest from the — 


date they were taken, the banks had the use of 
the money a part of the time. 
The amounts taken were as follows: 


Aug. 19. Notes to draw interest from date...... $50,000,000 
Oct. 1. Bg i re Sy SOs Fa ae 
Dec. 1. Stock ee ~ Siete SPER, 50,000,000 


This was a supply of $150,000,000 for three A 


months, in addition to which the Secretary had 


the right to issue $50,000,000 of paper money; — 
but to the exercise of this power the banks - 


strongly objected, since the notes being made 
redeemable in coin im New York, and paid ont 
in the interim, might cause a drain of specie 
from New York, which the department would 
be compelled to meet under the law, by drawing 
the coin from the banks, thus jeopardizing their 
solvency. The Secretary, therefore, used them 
very sparingly. It was also agreed that the 
Secretary should make an appeal to the pub- 
lic for the sale of the 7,8; per cent. notes, and 
that he should appoint agents for the sale 
in all prominent places; but that all sales so 
made should be supplied from those taken by 
the banks, until the amount should be exhaust- 


The 


‘ed. The Secretary made an address to the 
people in accordance with this understanding, 
and some 500 agents were appointed. The 
appeal was, however, without the anticipated 
success. The public responded but to a com- 
7 eee. small extent. The Secretary continued 
to draw upon the credit in his favor opened by 
the banks, which thus found their means passing 
from them, without much prospect of getting 
them back, since the notes they had taken 
_ would no longer sell at par in the open market. 
- Hence, as the 1st December apucueaher’ they 
decided to take $50,000,000 in the 6 per cent. 20- 
; eo stock at arate equal to par for the 7 per ct. 
This was 89.822, or in amount $44,661,231 91 
for the fifty millions, to which was added the 
interest from July, making $45,795,478. 
Congress was now again in session. The re- 
_ port of the Secretary, that had been looked for 
_ with the greatest interest, was at last made, 

and it contained the following statement of 
the money that had been raised since the ad- 
_ journment of Congress in August: 


_ _ tothe amount of ............0.-++-+-- $14,019,034.66 
There was borrowed, at par,in the same 
é; peeethe, upon sixty-days six per cent. 
notes, the sum Of ......--ee-- rece eeees 

_ There was borrowed, at par, on the 19th of 
~er.§ upon three-years 7.30 bonds, is- 
sued for the most part to subscribers to 
i tne Natonal Loan .. <2... 5... crc ececs 
There was borrowed, on the Ist of October, 
__ upon like securities..........-++ee+++s 

_ There was bo at for seven per 
__ cent., on the 10th of November, upon 
_ twenty-years six per cent. bonds, reduced 
_ to the equivalent of sevens, including in- 
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12,877,750.00 


50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 


45,795,478.48 


ee ee ee 


‘There have been issued, and were in circula- 
~ tion and on deposit with the Treasurer, 


on the 30th of November, of United States 
notes, payable on demand 
pz 2 
i eastone forme, 8 rae roe iy wert 
~ It will be observed that in the whole of this 
‘borrowing very little was really subscribed by 
_ capitalists for investment. About $38,000,000 
_ of the 3-years notes only had been taken, most- 
_ ly by small investors, and they were already 
ean offering them in the market to an extent 
which reduced the price to 96 for those that 
were endorsed, and 98 for clean notes. The 
banks had invested the idle capital accumulated 
in their vaults, belonging to depositors, and the 
securities were still hanging over the market 
in’ ive competition with the fature loans 
of the Government. The department, never- 
theless, had obtained the money. 
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24,550,325.00 
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While thus successful in borrowing, the 
revenues had been far less than the estimates, 
and the expenses far greater—the former, by 
reason of the stagnation of trade, and the latter 
in consequence of the great increase in the 
army. The Secretary, therefore, revised his 
See for the year as seen in the following 
table: 

The Secretary advised a resort to taxation as 
a means of raising $50,000,000 in excess of the 
customs for the service of the year 1863, in « 
which year he estimated the expenses at $475,- 
834,245. This result was very unsatisfactory, 
and the public credit did not revive on the ex- 
position, and the, year closed with the suspension 
of the banks, amid gloomy prospects. 

On emitting the demand notes, the Secretary 
of the Treasury addressed a circular to the 
various Assistant Treasurers, to the following 
effect : 


Under the acts of July 19th and Augnst 5th las 
Treasury notes of the denomination of $5, $10, an 
$20, have been, and will continue to be issued, redeem- 
able in coin on demand at the offices of the Assistant 
Treasurer at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and at the Depository of Cincinnati. These 
notes are intended to furnish a current medium of pay- 
ment, exchange, and remittance, being at all times con- 
yertible into coin at the option of the holder, at the 

lace where made payable, and everywhere receivable 

or public dues. They must be always equivalent to 
gold, and often and for many purposes more convenient 
and valuable. 

A sufficient amount of coin to redeem these notes 
prompiy on demand will be kept with the depositaries, 

yy whom they are respectively made payable. And all 
depositors and collecting-officers will receive them, 
enter them on their beoks, and pay them to public 
creditors as money. Large amounts of the notes of 
small denominations are rapidly being issued and dis- 
tributed. 

General Scott issued the following order : 

HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, t 
Wasuineton, Sept. 3, 1861. 

The General-in-Chief is happy to announce that the 
Treasury Department, to meet future payments to the 
troops, is about to supply, besides coin, as heretofore, 
Treasury notes in fives, tens, and twenties—as good 
as gold at all banks and Government offices through- 
out the United States, and most convenient for trans- 
mission by mail from the officers and men to their 
families at home. Good husbands, fathers, sons, and 
brothers, serving under the Stars and Stripes, will 
thus soon have the ready and safe means of relieving 
an immense amount of suffering, which could not be 
reached with coin. In making up such packages, 
every officer may be relied upon, no doubt, for such 
assistance as may be needed by his men. 

By command of Lieutenant-General SCOTT. 

E. D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Of these, the Secretary had issued about 


ESTIMATES OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1862. 


REVENUE. August estimate. 


December estimate. Decrease. Increase. 


$57,000,000 
3,000,000 
20,000,000 


$32,198,602 
2,354,062 
20,000,000 


$24,801,398 
645,988 


° Total revenue.......... | $80,000,000 


318,519,582 


$54,552,664 | $25,447,336 


543,406,422 $224,886,840 


Total expenditure....... 
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$24,500,000 up to the 11th December. There 
then remained to him for resources the re- 
mainder of the demand notes, $25,500,000, to 
be issued; also, the instalments due from the 
banks on the $50,000,000 of stock, taken De- 
cember 1st; and also, $50,000,000 balance of 
the $250,000,000 loan. These resources, he 
said, would carry him to the 15th January, 
when new legislation would become necessary. 
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The suspension of the banks involved the 
suspension of the Government on its demand 
notes, and, notwithstanding the circular of the 
Secretary and the law of Congress, no one of 
them was paidin coin, The last instalments of 
coin due from the banks on the loan was ap- 
plied to the interest on the public debt, which, 
at the close of the year, as compared with the 
previous year, was as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEBT—CLOSE OF 1860 & 1861. 


Rate. Jan, 1861. Jan. 1862. 
Loan 1842........ She ee ete ts -eeee| 6.. | $2,883,364.11 2,883,364.11 
GM ae UK N LY BE EKA TSR RAS 255 ee 9,415,250.00 9,415, 250.00 
ik. Te 6 8,908,341.80 | 8,908,341.80 
PEE NOG, se ale Pere te Aes, 6 20,000,000.00 | 20,000,000.00 
MPRMEOOU Ss cc's lam ee Shee cere eeene we 7,022,000.00 7,022,000.00 
oe ts eer EIS estas 6. 18,415,000.00 
Texan Indemnity..........+. ue brslg the ANRDG's 3,461,000.00 | 3,461,000.00 
Pouas debt 0. Lis Ce ao ee 181,863.17 112,092.59 
Oregon War debt.............00.--- 307,900.00 
$70,524,948.50 
Treasury notes issued under acts prior 
WANT Stioes Banas COSTA AS 105,111.64 $105,111.64 
Treasury notes issued under act of De- 
comber 23d, 1857.0... 0... ee ees 7,281,900.00 664,200.00 
Treasury notes issued under act of De- 
cember 17th, 1860..........00006 ‘ 10,000,000.00 | 9,983,950.00 
Treasury notes issued under acts of June 
22d, 1860, and February and March, 
1861—two years.......cceeeeeees oe 7,767,600.00 
Treasury notes issued under acts of 
March 24d, July 17th and August 5th, 
1861, for 60 days—temporary, loan.. sees 8,993,900.00 
22,464,761.64 
Three-years bonds, dated August 19th, 
1861, issued under act of July 17th, 
POOR SHOT UT AL PPRO REE oie Ck 50,000,000.00 
Three-years bonds, dated October 1st, 
1861, issued under acts of July 17th, 
MGLs deci: obviate seaiok neers 50,000,000.00 
Three-years bonds under act of July, ; 
WO eaeysacasacnsesa tees arieren 50,000,000.00 
Twenty-years six per cent. bonds, dated 
July Lets BGI wisi scicate tus sVemodted 50,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
United States notes, issued under act of 
wy 17th, L861. ac: oes te a pemen Diets 50,000,000.00 
United States notes, issued under act of 
February, 1862..... Wes Tee GEN 10,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
POA, Ls v, eee eek es phew eal $69,213,830.72 $352,989,710.14 


There were subsequently authorized the fol- 
lowing amounts: 


Stock, six per cent., payable after ten years... $500,000,000 
Notes on demand, legal tender, may be funded 150,000,000 
Certificates of indebtedness, six per cent., one 


Tee e CCP e eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


unlimited. 
50,000,000 


Of the demand notes, $50,000,000 in lieu of 
the $50,000,000 issued in August, which ar’ to 


be called in, may be funded in the six per cent. 
stock; but, if they are not, the whole may be 
issued, which would make the debt. $1,002,- 
989,710, besides the certificates of indebtedness, 
about $100,000,000, but not limited in amount, 

Most of the Northern States had also advanced 
considerable sums to the Federal Government, 
of which 40 per cent. had been returned by the 
close of the year. 
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f Srarzs. Advanced. | Paid back. 
oe ere $1,125,000 | $450,000 
Bee Miites. cand ccaepan sss 250,000 | 900,000 
PI ics 28 185,000 74,000 
Seadeeessresesses 1,937,500 775,000 

ST ee a 8 « dnin o 000,000 400,000 
OE Soh es a 000 92,000 

UBER Geb weweoedTscdec cme 307,500 123,000 
voted em 200,000 80,000 

At A eS eee 500,000 200,000 
Ne es bela SR ese dod 512,500 205,000 
he didi Bgenk oie ale’ 1,515,000 | 606,000 

PIELER ak us came 500,000 200,000 

$10,255,500 $4,105,000 


LO ere 
_ Taxation.—The levying of a direct tax for the 
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support of the Federal Government involved 
the apportionment of the tax among the States, 
according to their Federal representation, since 
direct taxes, or taxes upon property, are by the 
Constitution so ordered. Hence, the proportion 
of the whole tax which each State is required 
to pay depends, not upon its ability, but upon 
its numbers. The following table gives the 
population of each State, the amount of its 
debt in 1861, the amount of the State valua- 
tion on which local taxes are levied, and the 
portion which each State must pay of the Fed- 


eral tax of $20,000,000: 
Looatiry. Population. Debt. | Valuation. Tax apportionment, 
ee eee 964,296 $5,098,000 $362,427,212 $523,813 
_ alae aie 435,427 3,092,622 120,475,236 261,886 
( stewed 380,016 8,885,000 131,060,279 254,538 
“Connecticut .....6...6.. 460,151 pause 224,962,514 308,214 
Delaware ........0000.: 112,218 eo 23,117,264 74,681 
DIAG onde ccc cscseees 140,439 158,000 ° 49,461,466 77,522 
MOY ss oso LEU 00OTN 1,057,329 8,170,750 672,322,777 584,367 
a ee wks hand 1,711,753 11,138,454 407,477,367 1,146,551 
ata, Bs 1,350,941 10,286,856 435,367,862 904,875 
eee PSEA 674,948 822,295 197,823,250 452,088 
Dias. deca cas : 107,110 Pe 83,719,813 71,748 
Wiss « daa SVE 1,155,713 5,574,244 493,409,363 713,695 
2 ogdad ve Aus 709,290 10,023,903 400,450,747 385,886 
ee 628,276 1,087,887 141,229,716 420,826 
ROG <y.0« siclea saw sebc 687,034 14,854,204 255,447,588 436,823 
ssachusetts.........+. 1,231,065 6,363,184 897,795,326 824,581 
gisSippi.......cecees ; 791,396 7,271,707 886,712,918 _ 418,084 
SS pace rs 1,182,317 19,038,000 835,900,760 761,127 
Michigan............. ; 749,112 2,337,630 275,762,771 501,768 
Minnesota....... seacves | 162,029 2,563,653 35,564,498 108,524 
New Hampshire......... 326,072 pe 127,398,722 218,406 
New Jersey......6...05 672,031 95,000 213,591,666 450,184 
‘New York:.... swtibhalies - 8,887,542 82,441,944 | 1,416,298,837 2,603,918 
North Carolina ......... 992,667 13,978,505 301,722,618 376,190 
es. oa doence vac 2,339,599 17,223,158 845,899,951 1,567,089 
eg ae ass 52,464 ” Biss 24,181,669 35,140 
msylvania ........... 2,906,370 88,638,961 568,770,234 1,946,719 
thode Island............ 174,621 386,311 111,175,174 116,963 
South Oarolina..... si 708,812 ~ 6,192,748 367,922,715 363,570 
MOSSCE Lo. eee eeee ep 1,109,847 16,643,607 377,208,641 669,498 
yi ad 602,432 Zant 288,883,884 355,106 
3 Ny bois nsdn is 815,116 nth 86,871,851 211,068 
(iz TRING. de oases £48 1,596,079 83,005,159 501,829,722 987,550 
& PV ISCODSIN .. . 5: ..<in arinv'es 775,873 100,000 184,062,536 519,688 
e Grand Total......... | 31,145,878 | $264,918,272 |$11,296,306,942 | $19,637,126 
ih The sg eg of this tax falls very un- consumption will, of course, fall heaviest on the 
equally. us, Missouri must pay nearly as largest population. Theaggregate valuation here 


f 


much as Massachusetts, although the latter has 


_ more than double the taxable wealth, and quite 


_ five times the actual wealth of Missouri, which 


has been impoverished by the war opera- 


_ tions, while the industry of Massachusetts has 


been less interrupted by hostilities. The tax in 
Missouri is two dollars on the thousand of yalua- 
tion; in Massachusetts, it is less than one dollar. 
Illinois, with less than half the taxable property, 
Must pay 40 per cent. more tax as compared 
with husetts; and taxes on articles of 


given is that on which the State taxes are levied. 
The census gave another estimate of valuation 
which carried the amount to $16,000,000,000. 

The following shows the Federal representative 
numbers and the census valuation, distinguishing 
real and personal property. Theaggregate of real 
and personal property is given at $17,088,417,- 
635, or $5,792,110,693 in excess of the amount 
on which the State taxes are levied. Yet in 
New York and Massachusetts the State valua- 
tion is the highest. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE FEDERAL POPULATION, AND THE ASSESSED VALUE OF REAL AND PER- 


SONAL PROPERTY OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE UNION. CENSUS, 1860, 


Property. : 
45,520,550 
806,558 
tH 

| 

/ 


Srarss, " Racal | ‘alee of Ree Ls wah ie STarTes. Papas: vine dow ae Value of Personal 
ies by 790,243 |  $155,084,089 | $277,164,673 || Mississippi ......| 616,717 , 5 
ais Cheea te 390°085 : 63,254,740 bet rae ica. EES ic 113681 SRR IBR ETS ere e 
California....... 880,016 66,906,631 72,748,086 || New ——- 826,072 59,638,846 64,171,748 
Connecticut.....! 460,151 191,478,842 149, 778,181 New Jersey... 672,031 151,161,942 1 
Delaware ....... 111,498 26,273,803 3.403, New York...... 8,880,72T 1,069,658,080 820, 
Florida......... 115, (37 21,722,810 | 47,206,875 || North Carolina..| ‘860, 116,366,573 | 175,981,029 
Georgia......... 872,436 179,801,441 430,946 Os cd's de 2,339,599 687. "518,121 272,348, 
Illinois .....+... 1,711,758 | 287,219,940 | 101,987,483 || Oregon ......... 52, 6,279, 12,745,318 
Indiana ......... 3800,9: 201,829,992 119,212,432 Pennsylvania....| 2,906,370 5611 158,060,855 
FOWS. Wisk 5 e5 cee 674, 149,433,423 733,560 Rhode Island.. 174,621 83,778, 41,326,101 
Kansas ..........| 107,110 6,088,602 6,429,630 South Carolina.. 542,795 102, 546, 
Kentucky... «| 1,065,517 277,925,054 287,639 Tennessee ...... 999, 210,991,180 62,504, 
Louisiana ....... 576,086 280,704,988 | 155,082,277 GEARS: Ss lec eae 530,159 112,476,018 Tt 
Maine .......... 628,276 86,717,716 | 67,662,672 || Vermont.......- 815,116 65,689,973 | 19,118. 
Maryland ....... 652,158 441, 231,793,800 Virginia ........ $899,731 417,952,228 ,069,1 
Masssachusetts..| 1,231,065 475,413,165 801,744,651 || Wisconsin ...... 7% 75,87 73 148,288,766 37, "706,728 
Michigan ....... 749,112 128,605,084 89,927,921 
Minnesots...:... 172,022 25,391,771 6,727,002 Watel ooo s daa on 29,568,427 |$12,606,756,585 | $5,081,661,050 
TRUE VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE, 
According to the Seventh Census, 1850, and the Highth Census, 1860, respectively. : 
1850. 1860. Increase per 
Srates. cr a —\- ‘ + Increase. cent. for 
Real anfi Personal Real and Personal 10 years, 
Estate. Estate. 
AIRDRINEK . ac d'sswiteipai lets $228,204,332 $495, 237,078 $267,032,746 117.01 
ALRODEOS . sue se cee eee ers 39,841,025 219,256 "4778 179,415,448 450.32 
CRINGEDIN i sece ce shivaeees 22,161,872 207, 874, 613 185,712,741 837.98 
Connecticut..... SS Ae 155,707,980 444, 274, 114 288,566,184 185.32 
DGRWONG so sic skews bbc des 21 062, 556 46, "219, 131 25,179,625 119.54 
MGM ee so ch nse wrek ae fe AG 29, 862, 970 73, 101 "500 50,239,230 219.74 
MEGOEEIN sen a pee MEE © ¢ 835, "495, 714 645, 895 937 $10,469,523 92.56 
DMN SS inv kn kee eee ots 156,265,006 871,860,289 715,595,276 457.93 
Indiana ......... peers 202,650,264 528,835,371 826,185,107 160.95 
BOWS oo icas Sides nie cee enre 23,714,638 247,338,265 223,623,627 912.97 
HOSUNNN eS vise sneh seen rie Soot 31,327,895 sail Ye 
WOGHUUIGEY.. 5 ois ce etd wiht 801,628,458 666,043,112 364,414,656 120.81 
oaisianay osc. See 233,998,764 602,118,568 868,119,804 157.30 
MAING eee. os esas else ess 122,777,571 190, 211. 600 67,484,029 54.92 
Marviatia. | ..c0.<a ease es 219,217,364 376, 919, 944 157, 702, 580 71.938 
Massachusetts. .... cevcces 573,342,286 815, 237, 433 241 805, 147 48.19 
MIOHIvaN, 5. is aa'Cntene sea 59,787,255 257, 163, 983 197, 376, ‘798 830.18 
Minnesota......... .++...| (not ret’d in full) 52, 294,413 aielats 165.26 
Mississippi... .. Eps bts leuve 228,951,130 607, 324, 911 878,378,781 165.25 
Missouri......... one kis teed 137,247,707 501, 214, 393 863,966,691 265.18 
New Hampshire.......... 103,652,835 156, 310, 860 52,658,025 50.80 
New Jersey .....sceseees 200,000,000 467, 918, 824 267,918,324 138.95 
DEW PGE 05st aor 1,080,309,216 1 843, 388, 517 763,029,301 70.63 
North Oarolina........... 226,800,472 "358.7 39,399 131,938,927 58.17 
NAO aL ack oy seaibeicteetacats os 504,726,120 1,193,808,422 689,172,302 186.54 
Oregons iss «6zieies Wevecec's 5,063,474 28,930,637 23,867,163 471.35 
Pennsylvania,............ 722,486,120 1,416,501,818 694,015,698 96.05 
Rhode Island............. 80,508,794 135,337,588 54,828,794 68.10 
South Carolina........... 288,257,694 548,138,754 259,881,060 90.15 
Tennessee .......0.. 201,246,686 493,903,892 292,657,206 145.42 
MMSE. cos varvtaasasas 52,740,473 865,200,614 812,460,141 592.44 
MRCOG «ds cs cokes ag 92,205,049 122,477,170 30,272,121 33.83 
Virginia....... bie eitae eee 430,701,082 793,249,681 362,548,599 84.17 
WHIBBONGING ys cevate oleate 42,056,595 273,671,668 231,615,073 550.72 
District of Columbia...... 14,018,874 41,084,945 27,066,071 | 193.06 
IRODEASKA © 2b ~ ss iasalaWiews « A: 9,131,056 i es am 
New Mexico... 54 estes 5,174,471 20,813,768 15,639,298 802.24 
Usb ee os ope Caeees hs 986,033 5,596,118 4,610,035 467.50 
Washington.............. ain 5,601,466 te ve 
PL Pn ae te 5 ..| $7,115,790,180 | $16,159,616,068 $9,048,825,888 126.45 


The State valuation is, however, the practical 
one. In addition to the aggregate debt of the 
= tes, there are the city, town, and county 
ts, which swell the amount to fully $300,- 
000,000, and make the whole public debt, ac- 
_and authorized, $1,400,000,000, bearing 
average charge “of $84,000 ,000, or, in 
d numbers, $100,000,000, with a one per 
. sinking fund. The $781, 000, 000 that have 
Sacgg in the past eighty years of the Gdv- 
mt, were met by the duties levied on the 
eo abroad with the proceeds of 
ton sold. That resource is, for the present, 
ll events, cut off, and the general exports of 
6 country will not sustain an import revenue 
2 than equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
Government; hence, the whole burden of the 
debt must fall upon taxation, direct and indi- 
rect. These taxes, which are now new in the 
country, will be systematized, so as hereafter to 
1 the largest portion of the Government 
enue made necessary by the debt. 
e currency necessities of the Government 
produced also another radical change. 
Heretofore, under the Constitution, gold and 
ilyer have been the only legal currency, and 
the powers of Government have been repeat- 
directed to its increase as the basis of the 
ting medium. The Government has, 
ver, resorted to paper money as a re- 
by which $150,000,000 are obtained 
yt use of notes, where bank notes have pre- 
viously circulated to the extent of $200,000,000. 
$ paper, competing with that of the banks, 
matter of course, would depreciate in the 
portion in which it is emitted to the amount 
M sexes collected. If the taxing is sufficient to 
eet the wants of the Government, there will 
n0 depreciation of paper, whether the notes 
pee in coin or not. The banks issue, in 
he United States, some $200,000,000 of paper 
circulation, payable in coin ; yet, in ordinary 
es, they are never really paid i in coin, because 
‘are carried back to the issuer through the 
celment of the credits on which they were 
€ If that did not take place, redemption 
eoin would be impossible; as it does take 
ice, redemption in coin is not asked. The 
__ ¢ase is not different with the Government. No 
possible form or device of paper issue can save 
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its credit, unless it makes available, by taxation, 
the vast property in the country. The payment 
of these taxes will carry the paper money back 
to the Treasury, and $200,000,000 might easily 
float at par. The question is, how to make the 
notes float until the taxes are available, and this 
object is sought by making them a legal tender 
for all debts. It is to be borne in mind, that a 
certain amount of currency is requisite for the 
transaction of business. Hitherto specie has sup- 
plied a considerable portion of the circulating 
medium. The disappearance of the metals on 
the suspension of the banks, left a vacuum 
which the Government notes could supply to 
some extent. The amount of the metals in the 
country may be approximated as follows: 


In the country in 1821........-.... $37,000,000 

United States mines, 1821 to 1849.. se 

Net import, 1821 to 1849.......... 61,642,397 75,453,603 
On hand, 1849... .. sns06002 $11 603 

United States a ok 1849 to 1861..$481,380,963 _ 

Net export, 1849 to 1861........... 431,552,145 49,828,818 
On hand, January, 1861........ 162,282,421 

United States mines in 1861....... $34,379 SAT ' 

Net import, 1861................. 40,848,180 75,227,727 

In the country, January, 1862... $237,510,148 


The amount in the country in 1821 was the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
result is the amount in the whole country, in- 
cluding about $60,000,000 which is in banks, 
&c., atthe South. It has been estimated that 
there is $50,000,000 in plate, jewelry, &c. There 
would then remain about $127,000,000 in North- 
ern banks and circulation. Of this amount, $50,- 
000,000 are gold dollars and silver fractions. A 
considerable portion of the whole has gone out 
of circulation, leaving an opening for an equal 
quantity of paper, which, for denominations 
above $5, will be well supplied with Govern- 
ment notes, and bank issues for small notes. 

The large increase which took place in the im- 
ports of specie in 1861 grew out of the balance 
due the United States from the foreign trade, 
which brought large sums of specie into the 
country, and caused the retention of the Cali- 
fornia supplies. The general state of the trade, ~ 
as manifest in the rates of bills and money, and 
the amount of specie in the city of New York 
monthly during the year, are expressed in the 
following tables : 


Money. 
Monts. # Pi Sterling. cnet? = bei N. Y. City. 
; At call. | 60 days. In Bank. | Ass. Treasury. 
~ January......:.....) 5 —6 {10 -12] 24 - 63] $24,839,475 | $3,645,737 | $28,485,212 
| February........... 5 -6| 64-7] 54- 7] 38,044,229 3,336,700 | 41,380,929 
HMMrchS ... 45059 5 — 53 64- 6] 7h -— 73 41.408308| 6,092,841 | 47,501,149 
| April. ........ ---+-| 5-716 -— 7| 54— 63] 38,991,683 | 10,773,106 | 49,764,789 
ay... Jo howe 54-7/7-10| 5 - 6| 37,502,402 | 7,614,058 | 45,116,460 
ee 5 -6|6-7| 44- 5| 42,078,011 | 6,093,283 | 48,172,294 
} duly. stteseveccccccses 5 -6\'6-7 53 -— 72 46,906,181 8,579,688 55,480,409 
PRBGUS 2. 6c... 4-5/6 -7| 7 — 7§| 49,733,990 | 4,576,814 | 54,310,804 
September.......... 53-6) 6 - 64 7}- 9 36, 805, ‘177 15,541,307 | 52, 346, 484 
October......... 5 —6 | 6F- 64) T- 8 42,260, 616 7,330,763 49,591,379 
| empowember. 2.5.4. s 5 -6|\6 - 64 74-10) 41 ‘609. 063 7,945,939 | 49,555,002 
December..........| 6 — 73] 6 — 63110 —12| 26,182.935 | 1.598,100 | 27,780,335 
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Specie Movement for 1861, at New York. GOLD SHIPPED, 
Gold aa Foreign | Drawn in | Forcign Locauiry. 1859, 1860. 1861, 
Monrus, ete * | Imports. Inland. Exports. ® New York $89,831,937 
ew York.... 82} $35,661,500 87) $32 
New Orteans. 9 21 f00 ool * "795. 88 . rn - 
January....... $4,185,105] $7,262,229| $1,488,440] $59,994 England...... 930 87| 2,672,936 20| 4,061,779 
ia heyy 3'622'893| 2.274.067, 94,034) 1,102926 China......... 8,100,755 68 3314 680 27 Soe ay 4 
March. ...... 2,370,897 546,406 15,501 801, JRPAD, .. 25s eee 84,000 00 200 60,220 00 
NT Ee 2,951,258} 1,958,001} ,891,580| 1,412,674 Manilla...... 26,000 00 75,659 94 000 00 
Ss oes 1.977,827| 3,486,812; 135,739 128,900 Panama......| 279,949 28] $00,819 00| 349.769 17 
Fatio ws e232 2,012,062| 5,387,158} 9,054,973 242 Sandwich Isl. 142,190 00 40,679 57 7,700 00 
Ke ere 055,368] 6,996,498} 3,240,846] 11,020 Mexico....... sees 19,400 00 7,100 00 
August.......- "755| 1,049,552} 8,891,707 3,600 Other coun- ; 
September..... 2,815,243] 1,281,012| 8,530,498] 15,756 _—ttries mae 28,245 00 11,900 00° 
October ....... 2,980,815 9,328] 6,305,005 5,088 te 
November..... 2,584,842) 908,825) 692,754 48, Total.......! $47,640,462 65| $42,825,916 28) $40,676,758 40 
December..... 2,684,389 530} 26,567,085} 893,018 ease: : : 
The following is the proportion of shipments 
$34,485,949|§87,088,413| $68,408,112| $4,236,250 from California to New York: 


In December, the amount drawn from the 
banks was very large, and involved their sus- 
pension. It is to be regarded as a matter of 
course, that the stagnation of trade which 
caused specie to arrive from abroad in place 
of goods, and which caused money to accumu- 
late in the banks, also produced unusually low 
prices for money. Few people wished to em- 
ploy it, and the lenders were fain to accept low 
rates. The table on page 303 shows the highest 
and lowest rates of sterling bills in each month, 
the highest and lowest rates for money, and 
the amount of specie in the banks and sub- 
treasury, forming the total in mints. 

The year opened with a very low rate for 
sterling bills, being nearly seven per cent. un- 
der the nominal par, and several per cent. be- 
low the cost of importing specie. The arrivals 
consequently were large; and none of the Cal- 
ifornia receipts being shipped, the amount in 
the city rose nearly $20,000,000 to March. The 
metals continued to fluctuate between the banks 
and the Treasury in proportion as the banks 
paid it over for loans and gradually re-collected it 
from the Government disbursements. The sup- 
ply of gold from California was indeed less in 
the year 1861 than for previous years. The 
State has of late supplied more of its own 
wants, and has therefore exported less gold, 
while of that diminished export a larger quan- 
tity has gone direct to Europe. 


California Gold Receipts, Exports, and Coinage. 


GOLD RECEIVED. 


1859. 1860. 1861. 
Uncoined ..........000+0- $40,907,996) $37,802,539 | $82,325,863 
ROG ooo as saken tS Su caaey 5,965,163} 7,409,154) 9,863,214 
Total receipts........ $46,873,159 $45,211,693 $41,689,077 
Imports, Foreign......... 2,516,152} 1,809,061, 1,702,683 
Total supply......... $49,839,811 | $47,020,754 $43,391,760 
= Se Tar ee ere 47,640,462| 42,825,916, 40,676,758 
Gain for the year.... | $1,748,849! $4,694,888] $2,715,002 


These results show a successive decline of 
$5,184,082 in three years from the mines at 
San Francisco; but it appears that the decline 
in exports in the same time has been greater, 
reaching $6,963,704; thus indicating that other 
industries in California are encroaching upon 
the mining, which may have become compara- 
tively less profitable. 


To Total 
Lge New York, Shipments. 

18064 54:55.433 i. ee0t. BA $46,289,000 | $51,828,000 
br Ease ENT s pb ccd emehanes BpEREL . Late Hing 

cKn ie ehb 9.08 sn bd woe sg necks i 7,000 
1857... ‘ 48'592 
1858... 018, 
1859.. . 89,831,000 47,640,000 
NOUR sae cea Hc nensihehehivede bass 85,661,000 825, 
WSOP Ts dre idee 82,628,016 40,676, 


The shipments have declined since 1854, when 
they were, at the highest, $10,700,000 per an- 
num; but the proportion sent to New York has, 


it appears, fallen off more than $13,000,000, by 


reason of the greater quantities sent to China 
and to England direct. The gold exported from 
Oalifornia to New York isin refined bars mostly. 


These are stamped with the value according to 


the fineness, The bars, on being lodged at the 
New York Assay Office for coinage, are charged 


five cents per ounce for parting the silver, one- — 


half per cent. for coinage. The silver required 


for coinage is ;4, of the standard. Thisistaken — 


from the parted silver, and the remaining silver 


is coined at a charge of one-half per cent, The — 


calculation is simple. Thus, abar stamped 840 
fine, $17 36.4341, will be worth, when coined, 
$17 42.5951. Thus, 387 oz. of gold, 1,000 fine, 
are worth $8,000; and 99 oz. of silver, 1,000 
fine, are worth $128. Hence, 387 : 8,000 :: 840 : 
1736.4841, 
4 per cent. for coinage, leaving $17 27.7519. 
In a bar, 840 fine, the silver 1s 155; hence, 
99 : 128 :: 155 : 20.0404. 

From this deduct the 1/,;9 ofalloy re- 


quired, and the result is............. 18.9434 
Charge for parting.............eeeeeee 5.0000 
Charge } per cent. for coinage......... .094T 
5.0947 
18.8487 
Adding the 5} premium for silver, on cents 
NG DGS Ue Batis £5446 the gas > hs Seievseikescass 9945, 
14.8482 
Net value of gold, as above.......... 17 27,7519 
Value in coin, gold bar, 840 fine.......... $17 42.5951 


The invoices of gold received from California 
range from 675 to 950 fine. The average of 
the bars governs the deposit. We have an- 
nexed a carefully prepared table, showing at @ 
glance the value of any bar deposited. 

No allowance for silver is made, unless the bars 
deposited yield $5 above the expense of parting. 


From $17 386.4341 is deducted — 


wire 


Noe lt Lipacint eMac iNest 
— a a - - * 


senile Seek dee ce oe ee a ee 
ee inate, 


meena. 
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t ee yy | Walaa al ub Melanie Oole, 
} eet eness of | Stamped Gold, He Silver, including 

9 be value of bar, | 2 @ (without | Silver at 5} per 
= prem,) cent. prem. 
iz $16.537488 | 195 252121 | $16.657933 
Sy 16.547804 1943) 0.251475 | 16.667533 
16.558140 | 194 | 0.250828 | 16.677133 
16.578812 | 193 | 0.249535 | 16.696334 
6.640827 | 190 | 0.245656 | 16.753936 
16.744186 | 185 0.239192 | 16.849938 
16.847545 | 180 | 0.232727 | 16.945940 
6.950904 | 175 | 0.226262 | 17.041942 
17.054263 | 170| 0.219798 | 17.137944 
17.157622 | 165 | 0.213333 | 17.233946 
17.260982 | 160 | 0.206868 | 17.329948 
17.364341 | 155 | 0.200404 | 17.425951 
+ 17.467700 | 150 | 0.193939 | 17.521953 
7 17.571060 | 145 | 0.187474 | 17.617955 
17.674419 | 140 | 0.181010 | 17.713957 
§ 7.777778 | 135 | 0.174545 | 17.809960 
> 17.881137 | 130 | 0.168080 | 17.905963 
} 17.984496 | 125 | 0.161616 | 18.001965 
; 18.087855 | 120] 0.155151 | 18.097967 
te 18.191214 | 115 | 0.148686 | 18.193970 
, eee 18294574 | 110 | 0.142222 | 18.289972 
: 18.397933 | 105 | 0.135757 | 18.385974 
+ 18.501292 | 100| 0.129292 | 18.481976 
LF 18.604651 95 } 0.122828 | 18.577978 
a 18.708010 90 | 0.116363 | 18.673981 
a 18.811369 85 | 0.109899 | 18.769983 
| 18.914728 80 | 0.103434 | 18.865995 
19.018087 75 | 0.096969 | 18.961988 
19.121447 70 | 0.090505 | 19.057990 
19.224806 65 | 0.084040 | 19.153992 

19 328165 60 | 0.077575 | 19.249994 ° 

19.431524 55 | 0.071111 | 49.345996 
19.534883 50 | 0.064646 | 19.441998 
Lidtreex « 19.638243 45 | 0.058181 | 19.538000 

#950 _ ——e not sufficient aiver for alloy—the 

© toeekt ekeaate column fox coin. 


“vo cay Office i in New York + was establish- 
gprs as a kind of compromise for a mint. 
2 that time the bullion deposits at the 
Xork Assay Office by individuals for 
age or for conversion into fine bars, to the 
Ist October, 1861, have exceeded one hundred 
ind eighty millions of dollars—of which was in 


nap 
i 
oem 


_ Of this large sum nearly thirty per cent. was 
lep osited in the last year, (October 1, 1860, to 
ober 1, 1861,) viz.: 

ullion Deposited at the New York Assay Office. 
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Thus in the past year the deposits have in- 
creased from a previous annual average of less 
than twenty millions (1854-1860) to the sum 
of fifty-eight millions of dollars. 

The Assay Office has furnished to depositors 
in the same period of seven years, fine bars to 
the value of one hundred and twenty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, viz. : 


an annual average exceeding seventeen millions 
of dollars. 

And during the same period of seven years 
the Assay Office has forwarded to the mint ,at 
Philadelphia, for coinage, a sum of over one 
hundred and seyen millions of dollars, viz. : 


Bullion sent to the Mint at Philadelphia from New 
York, for. Coinage. 


Silver. Total. 


Gola, 
First five years......... $31,670,049 $6,525,488} $36,695,532 
Bixth year............. 11,854: 278,196] 12,133,080 
Seventh year.......... 56,082,721} 2,198,139| 58,280,860 

Wilehi ficaycas deat. $99,607,604 $7,501,815) $107 100,438 
Annual average........ 14,229, 1,071,688 301,346 


Thus the amount of gold and silver forward- 
ed to Philadelphia for coinage has increased 
from a previous annual average of eight mil- 
lions for the first six years (1854~60) to more 
than fifty-eight millions in the past year. The 
estimated expense for mere transportation of 
this large sum for the year past (Oct. 1860 to 
Oct. 1861) was $71,755, viz. : 


For gold, $1 per thousand... ........ccceccescsseoees $04,500 
For silver, $3 per tamand re ence ee 6, 
~ 1  NSE NEAE SIR ie iL hs FRE eB ee $71,755 


When to the consideration of this unavoid- 
able expense, under the present law, is added 
the loss of time to the depositor, (say from 
twenty to thirty days,) equivalent to about one- 
half of one per cent., the annual loss may be esti- 


Gold. Silver. Total, mated at about one hundred thousand dollars. 
5 The operations of the Assay Office month] 
rears, 1854~59.. 638 601/31 P y y 
res F, to Oct. 1, 1860. +) Teen 06 “ae 1e384 pa for the Hye year were as follows. It will be 
to Oct. 1, 1861.°-| 55,969,558} 2,268,765, 58233318 Observed to how great an extent the imports 
Moats vt raoseal & 2.762, #100371.098 of gold from abroad have swollen the opera- 
Sets 27,536,944 tions, of the office. 
NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE, is61. 
Gop. SILveEr. PAYMENTS. 
Montss. 
Foreign. } U.s. Total. Foreign. | U.S. Total. In Bars. | In Coin. 
e caleee Chasebnoceecaas $5,500,000! $2,589,000} $8,039,000, $99,000 $77,000) 76,000 ,000| $8,213,000 
Ja bade a sdgebbaakcesdae 3,340,000 000} 4,903,000| 95,000 on ites trope Sens 
RRR Smee 3,200, 000} 5,060,000 125,000] 40,000) 165,000; 260,000/ 4.945.000 
4,400,000} 2,650,000! 7,050,000 172, 43,000} 215.000 .. | 7,085,000 
4.400, 1,885,000 207,000} 68,000) 275, 1,000] 6,559,000 
7,100,000) 1,560,000) $,666,000| — 231,800] 152,200, 884,000 :. | 9,000,000 
y 7,400, 1,100,000) 8,150,000, 401,000} 49,000) 450,000! $70,000} 8,280,000 
1,850,500, 8'100,000 4950,500) 235,000] 158,000/ 393,000! 7 | 5,348,500 
Spades baal ssye miaxiae 1,066, 1,962, 8,028,000 133,500 37,500 176,000 59,000} 3,145,000 
ee ee, Suc acest 520,000 2,145,000) 2.625.000 84,200 31.800 66,000] 71,000} 2,620,000 
365,000] 1,947,000 iso 129, $3.510| 163,000) 410,000] 2,065,000 
asc. cats bes sdewst weay 107,500} 27,500, 135,000} 1,180,000) 920; 
"Total... .. $3991 417 7 368,000 |#62.879,500 
SP WOtal AAOOI Ls og nan iccee “| aan “Tesi Sa ats 360 we Son en ED en #75.892.000 
Total 1859 iu B11 480 118790 6 3,971,000! 1,629,100 
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In the past two years, when the demand for foreign coin imported. The whole amount, 
bars to export had ceased, nearly the whole of nearly, was sent to Philadelphia for coinage, 
the deposits were ordered payable in coin, and and the operations of the mint were as fol- 
nearly forty millions of those deposits were lows: 


Gold. Silver. ir 
Monrus. Conta," 
Deposits. Coinage. Deposits. Coinage, 
January........ Cesice’ -+| $8,209,669 $8,052,321 $156,413 $91,100 5,000 7 
February.......+.sse+05| 5,844,816 | 7,488,016 153,861 121,700 12,000 — 
March.......00. ibn cate 6,967,387 | 5,049,827 242,973 287,540 9,000 
ADTs osiaetae eer. _ 8,284,952 4,489,751 219,502 179,020 13,000 _ 
Mayesvwcuks SeheE RE de 4,910,207 | 5,125,415 257,205 269,270 11,000 
June..... oe eeweceeccees 8,778,101 9,267,000 368,104 377,100 3,000 
JUGS ke ae tons peel Sha 9,585,572 | 8,492,219 215,926 279,100 12,000 — 
August .......seesee00+| 5,040,018 | 7,261,835 601,316 444,720 9,000 
September............. 5 3,023,240 4,789,524 186,699 875,000 6,000 
DREADS. Wat Wes ces ooo ss 3,431,341 8,233,629 165,573 240,840 6,000 
November..............| 2,688,808 | 2,980,545 189,164 152,050 8,000 
December... ...sevecsiess 812,830 1,452,281 197,805 291,000 8,000 © 
Potal ..36 ei ...++| $62,077,041 | $67,631,356-| $2,952,341 | $8,107,740 | 102,000 
Total 1860....... ...| 15,068,865 | 11,851,711 549,218 687,119 | 214,660 
Total 1859.......... 1,555,252 1,455,678 910,560 1,043,646 845,000 


The operations of the California mint show 


similar results. 


operations of the mint during the year 1861: _ 


GOLD DEPOSITED AND COINED. Pt 
Gold Bullion a 
deposited. Gold Coinage. . Silver Coinage. { 
Montus. — 2: 5\- * —| Total Coinage. — 
Weightafter| Double Half Quarter } 
ieelttng. Eagies Eagles. Eagles. | Eagles, Half Dols. | Quarter Dols, Dimes, 
oz. Me 
January..........06- 82,315.56 | $405,0' $24,000 $429,000 
February.....+...... 47,205.71 | 780,000 E 5,000 785000 
Moreh o.263. 520k. 65,086.00 | 1,165,000 10,000 1,175,000. 
April we 86,284.20 | 1,080,000 80,000 1,110,000 
eS BEG Risen tees 143,741.51 | 2,860,000 ve 2,360, T 
Di BAYS 82,592. 1,775,000 a a a a! 1,175,000 
SUEY bia Sas us ab eis's 126,879.03 | 1,655,000) —.. ¥ of 19,000 ae i ,674, 
BUBUBEST5es. Cates 73,526.02 | 1,485,000) $50,000] $40,000) _ .. 45,000 $5,000 $3,700 1,578,750 
September.......... 56,199.87 | 1,180,000) .. -. | $40,000) 68,000 ae 5,000 1,288, 
October 2... kes. 66,217.40 | 1,180,000! .. “f =a 102,000 7,000 oe 1,239,000 
November........... 56,561.98 | 1,210,000] 45,000} 50,000) .. 129,000 as és 1,434,000 
December........... 84,402.6 1,210,000)... e 20,000} 32,750 7,000 8,500 1,278,250 
ROA iss ut + o's cee 820,512.04 |$15,885,000} $95,000] $90,000} $60,000! #459.750 $19,000 $17,250 $16,126,000 


The California and Philadelphia mints were 
in the past year nearly the chief sources of 
supply of coin, since the Southern mints early 
in the year passed into the hands of the Con- 


the amount 


of specie shipped from England to 
the East by the steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company during the last eleven years. _ 
The aggregate in that period is nearly ninety 


federates, The two mints, it appears, supplied millions sterling, of which scarcely even the 
the following quantities of American coin: smallest portion has ever returned: - y 
fie 
Silver, Gold, Total. Years, Gold. Silver, 
California....... $496,000 | $15,630,000 | $16,126,000 1951 ..........eseeeneeeeeees £102,280 £1,716.100 
Philadelphia....} 8,107,740 67,631,356 TUYOO006. IDDBA rcedsctdvevss crsties: 921,789 630,238. 
WBASr Sicha cas iwiasieseee: 880,202 4,710,665. 
Totalsscc.u<os $3,603,740 | $83,261,856 | $86,965,096 1854.........ceceececereeoes 1,174,299 182,008 
TESS Oe AIRE Adie ec: o 8,212 ae | 
a4 > TBGO uwulie nd bs biténees «oe . 
r This immense supply of coin has been poured wai 969975 1685.28 
into the markets in a year of war panic, and 4g5g 1272772222222. 168°305 4781. 
has probably been hoarded to a very consider- 1890 ...--+...-+++0++++200001 By Hy 
able extent, since the banks held but very little ygg) "777777 2¢7712i222000007 781,043 6,586,747 
more at the close of 1861 than at its commence- > -- 
Total, 11 years........-. £8,108,179 £81,748,579 


ment. In fact, during the eleven years in which 
California and Australia have poured their 
‘supplies upon the markets of the world, the 
specie currency of Europe has scarcely been in- 


creased. 


The London circular of Mr. James Low states 


This is an amount very nearly equal to the 
whole California product in that period. The 
only effect, therefore, has been to substitute 


gold for silver, and without increasing the ag- 


gregate metallic currency of Europe. 


ST tg gs 
y ie 


The following table exhibits in detail the | 


ae 
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_ In the year 1861 the amount exported to the years, is as follows, tlre highest, lowest, and aver- 
East was, it appears, $36,800,000, mostly silver, age quotations for 1859, 1860, and 1861, at the 
and from Europe to the United States $34,400,- New York Stock Exchange for the stocks most 
0. mostly gold, making $71,200,000, without largely dealt in. The fluctuations have been very 
roducing any other effect than adverse ex- great, and being produced by causes bearing un- 
nges in France, which usually draws some equally upon different portions of the country, 
ixty millions in bills on England for goods, show extraordinary changes in relative prices. 
ilks, wines, &c., sold to the United States. This Bonds of Southern and Border States have 
sar those sales did not take place, and she was suffered a very great decline; on the other 
liged to remit an equivalent in specie to hand, railroad shares in the Northern States 
ngland, and to rectify it, loans of specie were have shown a great improvement over 1859, 
ade in the London market for account of the and under the influence of the confidence in the 
France, Union cause, have reached extraordinary high 
& —The range of the leading stock secu- figures, which may be regarded as excessive for 
ies in the past year, as compared with former peace prices, and higher than can be maintained. 


AVERAGE OF STOCK SALES. , 
1859 
1859. 1860. 1861. 2 
= 2 s ve 2 é a 4 rs) oS 
3 s 2 s eS 2 S 2 2 2 
ee eee 
S|) held) SLB lal AL am ea 
States 6's, 20 years.....-.. Span beddeuiswakeed 109 | 112 | 110 9% 1094 33 80 100 4 ; 
“Treas BOB wins de sesancussnse t. <e La 
ME eee 9 | 98 | 9i | 85 | 1043] 91 | % 1 @ | *. 
RRR c 6S acim COST iat Rises ie 8 | 93 | 89 | 86 | 93 | Soe] 75 | 98 | 84 | St 
Peace Xi: <cidhat GADWNENS a she na lesidie 86 | 93/ 90 | 64 | 93 | 78h | She] TT | SOE] THE 
rgini: ee es copa ocala seh tasknes akees a 92% | 993 | 95 | 73 | 95 | 84 | 36 | 80 | 58 | 79E 
Vi chao REESE SECS BAS RISE A 944 | 1014 | 97% | 774 | 100 44 | g2e| 683) S3E 
ie dy dhavenieJeenn dees aseanet ie 80¢ | Sit. 61 | saz] 7 3 | 72 | 53g] TOE 
Le Ee te ee 90 96 | 93 94 994 | 968 | 45 Tit | 61t| S83§ 
“« EEE, Bo é 80 | 86| S3¢| 82 | 95 | sop! Tig | 8S | 79k] 83% 
MME Sos detested sesglena igen ds $4 05> 165 | .20 | 19$| 14 | 234] 1 8 | 15 | 11¢{ 16% 
vania Coal Company............sceeceeeeees 794 $5 | 80§ | 73i | St 72 | 81 | 764: 80 
( 8% '101 | 94 | 80 | 101¢ | 903| 79 | 92 | Sop] 90 
Get ee cee caches IN e| Re SET eT a8 4 | S$] 138 
Compan yan asin 550 058,200 b 674 | 93¢ | S02 | 70 | 107%; SSt| 50 | 100 75 Slt 
Ae eer ese al 86 : Tit | 69 924} S80] 68 823 | 753) Tis 
ap alaipeisas pmbidpeptbedentt so | ast| see| seé | os | sel aig | aot | atl aa 
130) EE Jin ANG wle habodulbetaecees cc cvenehbdeubs 

lem Railroad. ......- mney erie ean) Wy a oH 8 | 233} 158 a 17 | 12%] 18% 
Paso se sb aeaiey wk sce cas sdacaese 83 | 444] acs! o7 | 5S | 41 | 203] 43 | 319] 37% 
Da ek OY aw Gk oa oaa. caees tee e ee 85k | 54k 1 45:1 991 | 493 | 398 | 293 | 47%] 355] 41 
SORE cia SLA. oi och Vasin’ 83 | 544] 46h] 35 | 73h | 54h | 394] G1t | 505 | - 50g 
fo ee Se RR Ct 4 | 2] 12f] 5 | 2 | 15 | 10¢] 2g] 154) 14 
Rts See se 14 49% | 31£ | 19% | 50 | 303 | 2221 414] 32%] 312 
NR ee os. cL debab ee 113$ 187% | 1256 | 106 | 146g | 126 | 97} | 121 | 109% | 1208 

Sak mate dioip nani Wann 53 | 72 | 6 | 512} 89 | 708 | Bde 72 
2 ss 6 | 10 8 5 | 15¢| 10k| 6%| 17 | 113] 10 
Pueee ocak Leck 91 100 | 953! 86 | 995 90 | 102 | 96 | 9O4¢ 
SEA ET PSO ee 7741 69 | 55 | 80g] 682) 55 | 744] 643] 67 

Band Toledo... .......--ecccc.--ccsccccsase 16} 33h | 241 | 188] 499 | 84 | 203 | 89h] 293 
¢ and Rock 7 sorsseseesseenseserereees oF wt 42% St 634 308 62 464 4 

r and Quincy «2... icc ce ceseesees 
a Shane ten 3 18} St 1k ii ot 9 3 16° 


| State War Loans.—Indiana passed a loan of payment of this interest, and the ultimate 
2,000,000. It was made pursuant to one of , liquidation of the principal, a special tax has 
ihe very few provisions of the amended Con- been levied of five cents on each hundred dol- 
ititution of Indiana in regard to the creation lars in value of the taxable property of the 
of new satis Who For the public defence against State, which is to be collected annually, until 
threatened hostilities. The only other contin- the bonds are paid or redeemed. In addition, 
_ gencies authorizing the exercise of this power a regular tax of two cents, and in 1863 and 
are te pay the annual interest on the preéxist- thereafter of five cents is levied for reducing the 
| img debt, and to repel invasion and insurrection. State debt, making in all, for the years 1861 
_ The old or preéxisting public debt of Indiana and 1862, seven cents, and for the year 1863 - 

: and thereafter, 10 cents on each one hundred 

PET CONES... eee ceca ee cee eeeees eee «$5,322,000 dollars’ valuation of taxables in the State ap- 
re ens 2-2-3 serdar vag arin ee 2,055,000 plicable to the reduction of this loan. The 
)) Wogether ........-....eeecceeeeseee se ces -$,377,000 islature also, at its last session, pledged for 
4 an annual charge of only............. $307,225 the redemption of this loan, in addition to the 
| These new bonds bear interest at the rate tax levy, whatever may be received from the 
| of six per cent. per annum, payable semi-an- General Government in the way of reimburse- 
nually in New York, and the principal reim- ment of the moneys advanced by the State for ~ 


bursable in twenty years from date. For the war purposes—this fund, it is expected, will be 
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nearly sufficient to pay the debt. The same 
Legislature refused unanimously to pass any 
stay or stop laws interfering with the collection 
of debts. 

The taxables of the State are of the value of 
four hundred and fifty millions. Under the 
amended general banking law of the State, the 
basis of circulation is confined to the Indiana 
State and Federal stocks, 

The State of New Jersey at its session in 
May passed laws for raising a six per cent. 
loan of $2,000,000, the bonds to be redeemable 
after 1865, at the rate of $100,000 per an- 
num; and a State tax of $100,000, to raise four 
new regiments, to purchase arms, artillery, and 
munitions of war; to pay the families of volun- 
teers $6, and to volunteers withdut families $4 
a month extra; to authorize the cities of Tren- 
ton, Newark, Camden, New Brunswick, Jersey 
City, and Bordentown, to borrow money to 
aid the volunteers, were passed. New Jersey 
had previously no military. 

The State of Massachusetts issued a loan for 
$1,000,000, six per cent. per annum, and issued 
in denominations and redeemable as follows: 


$200,000 in pieces of $100 each,.............+ July 1, 1871. 
200,000 in pieces of $500 each ........22-0s005 July 1, 1872, 
200,000 in pieces of $100 each............++4- July 1, 1873, 
200,000 in pieces of $1,000 each ...........45. July 1, 1874. 
200,000 in pieces of $1,000 each .........-+45 July 1, 1875, 


The bids ranged from 98 to 1014 per cent. 
All below par were rejected, amounting to $66,- 
500. At par the bids reached to $598,000. 
Between par and 100.50 they reached $577,- 
000. Above 100.50 they reached $16,000. 

The Connecticut Legislature authorized a 
war loan of two millions of dollars, bearing 6 
per cent. interest. The State had before no 
debts. The bids were opened for a portion of 
it July 21. A large share of the bids were at 
par, although many were given at an eighth 
premium, and in rare instances more. The 
banks offered a quarter of a million at par. The 
bidding would have commanded premiums, had 
it not been that the United States loan was 
pending, and with such rates of interest that 
the men who had the money at hand, were 
holding up for that which would give them a 
cent and a fraction additional every year. For 
the $800,000 offered July 24, $1,279,900 were 
offered at par to 5 per cent. premium. 

The loan of the State of Maine was opened 
July 28, and the average rate was 1 per cent. 
premium. 

The State of Illinois offered $1,000,000, in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually in New York, and the 
principal reimbursable after 1879. The bonds 
have coupons attached for $3 each, for each 
half year during which they have to run, and 


will of course be receivable for taxes and all. 


other State dues at the Treasury. The bids in 
Wall street did not meet the views of the com- 
missioner, and it was withdrawn. A con- 
siderable number of these small bonds were, 
however, subscribed for by citizens of Illinois, 
and the whole amount was thus taken at par. 
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The State of Michigan offered a war loan of 
$500,000, 7 per cent., redeemable after twenty- 
five years. J 

The State of Iowa also created aloan. The — 
Constitution of that State provides: - 

Article 7, Sec. 4, In addition to the above limited — 
io to contract debts, ($250,000 altogether,) the — 

tate may contract debts to repel invasion, suppress — 
insurrection, or defend the State in war, &. \ 

Sec. 5. Except the debts hereinbefore specified in — 
this article, no debt shall be hereafter contracted by, 
or on behalf of this State, unless such debt shall be — 
authorized by some law for some single work or ob- 
ject, to be distinctly specified therein, &. ... : 
no such law shall take effect until, ata generalelection, 
it shall have been submitted to the people, and have 
received a majority of all the votes cast forand against 
it at such election, &. Aoe 

The General Assembly, at its extra‘session, 
recognizing, probably, the existence of “in- — 
surrection”—the State having been called upon — 
by the President to furnish its quota of troops _ 
to meet such a crisis—considered that the pro- 
visions in Sec. 4, above cited, warranted an in- _ 
crease of indebtedness without the sanction of 
a popular vote as required by Sec. 5, the con- — 
tingency contemplated in Sec. 4 having arisen. — 
A new issue of bonds was therefore authorized, — i 
amounting to $800,000, which, when sold, — 
would make the entire bonded debt of the State _ 
about $1,000,000. is: 

Objections seem to have been made to the — 
legality of these new bonds; it was contended — 
that the law should have been submitted toa — 
popular vote, pursuant to Sec, 5; that Sec 4 _ 
applies only when the State is invaded, or in _ 
case of insurrection within the State against its — 
authority. ae 

The negotiation did not succeed. But the 
same difficulty applies to some other § 
bonds which were successfully placed upon the _ 
market. a 

The State of Ohio, April 26, authorized a 
loan of $2,000,000 for war purposes, at 6 per 
cent., 7 years to run, and not subject to State 
taxes. The bids for the loan in New York were _ 


not satisfactory to the State, and as the General 
Government reimbursed the State at about the — 
same time $1,000,000 for its advances, the low — 
offers were not accepted. The loan was sub- — 
sequently placed in Ohio. x 
The State of New York made a loan of $3,- — 
000,000, 7 per cent., which was negotiated 1.38 — 
to 4.50 premium. oT 
The State of Pennsylvania made a loan of — 
$3,000,000, which was promptly taken. The — 
bonds bear six per cent. interest, payable in 
specie—are payable after ten years—are no’ 
subject to taxation—of denominations not less 
than $25. Those less than $100 have coupons 
attached. : 
Pennsylvania also passed a State law, grant- 
ing one year’s stay upon all judgments, and all 
that might be obtained within six months from 
the passage of the act. 
The contributions that were made by various 
public bodies up to the close of May were a3 
follows: 
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s ~ ConNEcTICeT. Fair Haven...... 000 | Hornellsville..... 000 PENNSYLVANIA. 
ae Ghasesen: ae 10,000 | Hempstead...... #000 
a 5 $2,000,000 Gaaeerunerd 5,000 yee 10,000 Btate........s-0- mg 
Goon | Hatleld....02222 8.000 | Lockport. 2.000 foie Rae 
7.000 pswich te eee ene See eee 000 
° LyDR...5.5 sees . 10,000 | Oswego... i. 13,000 Y 
rete Lowell a hoes 8.000 Poughkeepsie ion Lebanon ipa <: 10,000 
1 tietemciccels 4.00 Peterboro Sesenes> 10,00 Schuylkill....... 80,000 
fee Ludlow ....2+.+++ Rochester ....... : Total 
se000 | Marblehead... 6,000 | Schenectady. 2,000 Heise ee eee 
a $2, se mor ge ie seams Tal Craee bpd Ruopz Istanp. 
elrose. ...-+ +--+ mack halen «5 «<3 Btate......--.0s+ $500,000 
Middleboro...... 7,000 | Sag Harbor...... 8,000 
winen F000 | Marlboro ....2-.- 101000 | Saratogs Springs. ~ 3000 Venuont. 
RS 18000 | Mansfieid..-s..-- 6 000| Shushan ---.---. 33000 State._---------_ $1,000.08 
2.099 | Millbury......... 2,000 | Troy. ............ 48,000 | Bradford ... 2,000 
5,000 Needham aeeccece 8,000 TUMOR. cde atios can . 14,000 Bennington  ogeide 10,000 
10.000 Newton ......... 3,000 Walatie.......... 4,000 St Albatis..2..i. 10,000 
6,000 ; North Andover dhe seta 8,000 | Shelburne -....-- 1,000 
paca Newbury........ 8,000 | Warsaw......... 6,000 RSTES 
oodstock ...... 1,000 
ark: $1,052,000 | Newburyport nite Poe 
Ge ticiotdises| SE | Motak eos $1,027,000 
$3,500,000 Salem. ....2+--000 4 Total... ...2).<<2 $5,747,000 Isco’ 
25000 | Somerseta-ss... 8 000| New Harem =| Retecr Data...” 000 
Lo09 | Stowe.....--.+-. 2,000 | Concord......... $10,000 | Berlin........... 2,000 
18,909 | Southboro....... 2,000 | Dover.......-+-- 10,000 | Clinton.......... 8,000 
4,000 | Salsbury....... 5,000 | Great Falls 10,000 rton 1,000 
+ seenanct ahi ‘ bys e.. 10,000 Lig te Bied: Re 
$8,558,000 | Stockbridgé...... 8,000] Totsl.......-+. $40,000 | Hebron...-.-.. 000 
Taunton......... 000 Janesville . 6,000 
ae $100,000 West Cambridge 10,000 New Jersey. Jefferson ........ 4,000 
we ney SOD State Fue haa $2,000,000 pepeoe: quakeests <o00 
pea $1,300,000 EES co ssces oo Ronisntiwa..2t: 3,000 | Milwaukee...... 000 
eS 5 10,000 | Watertown...... z000 Bri gael 1,000 | Madison......... 10,000 
e| we 1,000 estboro sane eene Cami en and Am- Manitowoc ...... 2,000 
rise 2 8,009 | Woburn......... 5,000 boy 10.000 | Monroe.......... 1,000 
a $1,008 or Peis sbadas a aPeeat 11,000 | Ozaukee......... ie 
dand........ tham....... 000 | Hiemington ..... 000 | Omro.......- +... 
* 0000 | Worcester... a Waiakend 3. 2000 Prescott.......++ 1,000 
, $1,855,000 yes pAnaase Jersey City alae ee Handelph oreceere ered 
¥ eel to TE $10,625,000 Morristown... : 8.00 Richmond... oon 
gion. gio | «| Miomoan. |New Branswick. 00 Shapers... ann 
tom a-nas-n---- 8,000 Detroit......---- onan Princeton....---- 2,000 | Whitewater...... 8,000 
dvanced to Unit. ‘ ET: Total.......... $2,224,000 | Total.......... $362,000 
er Total... ---+ $1,100,000 REcAPITULATION. 
BS * “e000 New Yor. om. Connecticut $2,160,000 
2,000 | New York State. $8,000,000 | State............ $3,000,000 | Indiana.......... 052,000 
Finns adem 2,000 | New York City... 2,178,000 weneeee 280,000 000 
2,000 Wn owns 46,000 | Circleville... .... 2,000 | Tows........-... 100,000 
nee Anburn........-. —— Cleveland ....... — Maine... ---.--- aes 
1000| Brookins... 18000|Kentoness....... 2000 | Michigan... 1,100,000 
1,000 | Bedford ......... 1,000 | London.......... 1,000 | New York... 5,747,000 
rool eam Fe *ah| er ems 
4,000 | Binghamton..... 10,000 | Upper Sandusky. 5.000 | Ohio... e..... 8848000 
| ee 6,000 | Cambridge....... 8,000 | Wi ices. 8,000 | Pennsylvania... 8,930,000 
20,000 | Canan 7,000 | Waynesville... 2,000 | Rhode Island.... 500,000 
10,000 | Clinton.......... 1,000 | Xenia........... 14,000 | Vermont ........ 1,027,000 
10,000 | Dunkirk ......... 20,000 | Zanesville ....... 8,000 | Wisconsin....... 362, 
10,000 | Gien’s Falls... 10,000 
mklin......... 3,000 BR cdn-- ~The 4.000 | Total.......... $3.248.000 | Total.......... $37,123,000 


Confederate Finances.—When the war broke 
out, the currency of the South was sound. 
The mints at New Orleans, Charlotte, and 

Dahlonega supplied a fair share of the coinage. 
Its banks held $36,000,000 in coin, and had 


‘emitted $82,000,000 of circulation. The mer- 


chants of the section were largely indebted to 
the North for goods sold in the usual course of 


‘trade on credit, and the supplies of produce were 


generally good. 


The moment that hostilities 


) discredit overtook the currency, 
and a disposition to hoard manifested itself. 
The currency of the suspended banks began to 


depreciate, and it was manifest that the new 
Government would encounter great difficulty 
in its financial movements. The debts of the 
Southern merchants were due at the North in 
specie, and foreseeing the depreciation in the 
current funds, many had hoarded specie, which 


_80on disappeared almost entirely from circula- 


tion. If all those funds were sent North in the 
discharge of debts, estimated to reach $200,- 
000,000, it was clear that it would greatly en- 
hance the financial difficulty of the Confederate 
Government at a time when, by reason of the 
blockade, the produce of the country, that in 
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ordinary times would realize $400,000,000 per 
annum, was no longer available. Hence it 
was determined that the Northern debts 
should not be paid. The following is the text 
of the act on this subject, passed by the Con- 
federate Congress: 

An Act to authorize certain Debtors to pay the Amount 
due by them into the Treasury of the Confederate States. 

Section 1. The Congress of the Confederate States 
' of America do enact, that all persons in any manner 
indebted to individuals, or corporations, in the United 
States of America, (except the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, and the District of 
Columbia,) be and are hereby agg from paying 
the same to their respective creditors, or their agents or 
assignees, pending the existing war waged ty that 
Government against the Confederate States, or any of 
the slaveholding States before named. 

Sec. 2, Any person indebted as aforesaid shall be, 
and is hereby authorized to pay the amount of his in- 
debtedness into the Treasury of the Confederate States, 
in specie or treasury notes, and shall receive from the 
Treasurer a certificate, countersigned by the Register, 
showing the amount paid, and on what account, and 
the rate of interest which the same was bearing. 

Sec. 3. Such certificate shall bear like interest with 
the original contract, and shall be redeemable at the 
close of the war and the restoration of peace, in specie 
or its equivalent, on presentation of the original cer- 
tificate. 

Sec. 4, All laws and parts of laws militating against 
this act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

HOWELL COBB, President of the Congress. 

Approved May 21, 1861. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 

The Confederate Congress passed a law 
authorizing $100,000,000 treasury notes, pay- 
able six months after the ratification of a treaty 
of peace between the Confederate States and 
the United States. The notes not Jess than five 
dollars, to be reissuable at pleasure, to be re- 
ceived in payment of all public dues, except 
the export duty on cotton, and the whole issue 
outstanding at one time is not to exceed one 
hundred millions of dollars, 

There were also issued bonds payable with- 
in twenty years, 8 per cent. interest, to the 
amount of $100,000,000, for the purpose of 
funding the treasury notes, or for the purchase 
of specie, military stores, ete. The bonds are not 
less than $100, except when the subscription is 
for a less amount, when they may be issued as 
low as $50. 

Many of the banks had come forward with 
efforts to give the bonds currency, and the 
banks of Charleston adopted the following: 

Sesolwed, That this bank will credit the Secretary of 
the Treasury with the sum of $1,000,000, at the rate of 
six per tent. per annum, secured by large treasu 
notes, and to be convertible into eight per cent. bonds 
of the Confederate States, at the option of the holders, 

There was, for the special purpose of paying 
the principal and interest of the public debt, 
and of supporting the Government, a war tax 
of fifty cents upon each one hundred dollars in 
value of the following property in the Con- 
federate States, namely: real estate of all 
kinds; slaves; merchandise; bank stocks; rail- 
road and other corporation stocks; money at 
interest, or invested by individuals in the pur- 
chase of bills, notes, and other securities for 
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money, except the bonds of the Confederate 
States of America, and cash on hand, or on de- 
posit in bank or elsewhere; cattle, horses and 
mules; gold watches, gold and silver phate; 
pianos and pleasure carriages: the taxable 
property of a family, of value less than fiye — 
hundred dollars, shall be exempt from taxation. _ 
On the 8d of June the banks held a conyen-_ 
tion at Atlanta, Ga. Delegates were in at-— 
tendance from Tennessee, Georgia, South Oar- — 
olina, Alabama, and Florida, representing some — 
twenty-six banking institutions. ? 4 
Mr. G. B. Lamar, of Georgia, was chosen — 
President, and Mr. James 8, Gibbs, of South Ly 
Carolina, Secretary, + 
After full discussion, the following resolutions _ 
were unanimously adopted: S | 


. F 
Ftesolved, That this Convention do recommend to all 
the banks of the Southern Confederacy to receive in 
payment of all dues to them the treasury notes of the 
same on deposit, and pay them out again to customers. 4 
That, until the said treasury notes can be prepared 
and issued, it be recommended that all the banksagree 
to advance to the Government, in current notes, such 
sums severally as may be agreed upon between them _ 
and the Secretary of the Treasury—the said advance 
to be made on the deposit with the banks of treasu 
notes of large denomination, on eight per cent. 


H 
bonds. : 
That all the banks in the Southern Confederacy are 
earnestly urged to take immediate action on the fore- 
: 

: 


i 
going resolutions, as a measure of the greatest import- _ 
ance to the Government and the people, and communi- if 
cate the same without delay to the Secretary of the — 
Treasury, at Richmond. 1% 

That it be recommended to all the railroad companies _ 
in the Southern Confederacy to receive the treasury _ 
notes in payment of fares and freights. - 

That the Legislatures of the several States do make ; 
it lawful for their tax-collectors and other officers to 
receive the treasury notes in payment of all taxes and i 
all other public dues, q 

That all the States, cities, and corporations having ~ 
coupons payable in the city of New York or elsewhere 
in the enemy’s country be requested, during the con- 
tinuance of the war, to appoint some place of payment 
in the Confederate States, and to give their creditors 
notice of the same. 


The .convention adjourned to meet at Rieh- 
mond simultaneously with the Confederate 
Congress, July 24. 

On that day the convention again assembled, 
and it embraced representatives from all the — 
principal banking institutions of the Southern 
States. It was resolved to take treasury notes — 
in payment of dues, and to advance money for 
the use of the Government, until the treasury 
notes could be issued. Resolutions were also 
adopted approving of the course of the Con- — 
federate Government in vigorously prosecuting — 
the war. The following resolutions were also 
adopted : 

Resolved, unanimously, That it is the duty of the 
banks, capitalists, and i ka holders generally to 
give the Government all the support in money and 
other means demanded by the war. 

Resolved, unanimously, That it is the opinion ofthis 
meeting that the capital resources of this country are 
abundantly adequate to supply all the demands created 
by the war, uaa that this Cievention will one 
contribute its aid to render those resources av 
to the people and the Government. 


I 


eae 
x 


; 
| 


l 


~The Confederate Congress enacted some of 
the recommendations of the banks, particularly 
a ‘one requiring all of the interest on South- 
rn securities to be made payable in the South- 
nm States. The nature of these provisions is 
est illustrated by an example. 

A prominent private banking house in New 
‘ork, doing a large business as agent of foreign 
pitalists, on application to draw the interest 
m some Virginia inscriptions, owned abroad, 
rere refused payment direct by the State 
authorities, with an announcement that the 
‘payment could only be made through some 
house in the Confederate States. Having some 
‘coupons belonging to the same foreign parties, 
ich they proposed to collect through a cor- 
pondent in Richmond, they were furnished 
th the following list of interrogatories, as 
“necessary to be answered before any collection 

uld be made: 


Interrogatories to be propounded to —, who is claim- 
tng to draw interest on the certificates of State debt. 
rou the bona fide owner of the bond on which 
rest is now due, or from which this coupon was 

en ? 
ae you such owner before the 26th day of June, 


If not the owner of the bond, are you the bona fide 
owner of the coupon? 
If you are, were you such owner before the end of 
th of June, 1861? 
f the owner of the bond or of the coupon, of what 
ste or nation are you a citizen ? 
If not the owner of the bond or of the coupon, in 
- what right do you claim the interest? 
Give the name of the person or persons from whom 
_ you received the coupon, his residence, and business. 
~ If you are the owner of bond and coupon, or of the 
_ coupor sanly, are you such by transfer, verbal or 


. fritten ° 

_____ If written, produce the written transfer. 

os ‘Tf not a citizen of Virginia, are you a citizen of 

<= eit or * the States of the Confederate States of 

_ | © Tf not a citizen of the Confederate States, or either 
~ of them, are you a citizen of the United States as it now 
“ied or of any State adhering to the United States ? 


-____ If claiming to collect for another, of what State or 

: on is that other person a citizen? 

_ And now give a full, just, true, and perfect account 

__ and discovery of the right, title, and interest ‘he have, 

and of the right, title, and interest held by the person 
or persons under whom you claim, and in like manner 

gs tate whether such person or persons has or have any 
right, title, or interest therein in possession, reversion, 
or remainder, or whether the same is held by you or 

_ | them in any manner to evade or circumvent the or- 
__.. dinance passed on the 26th day of June, 1861, in re- 
__ lation to the interest of the State bonds. 

I do hereby solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that I have truly answered all the questions 
+ wepers to me in the preceding interrogatories. 
2, Ip me God. : 

Sworn to before me this —— day of ——, 1861. 


____ These are in some r ts similar to the re- 
_ strictions imposed by the Union Treasury De- 
pepe ent on the coupons of the State of Texas, 
t which were not enforced, because opposed 

- to public opinion. 
The difficulty of obtaining means was, how- 
ever, very great on the part of the Confederate 
_ Congress, and a scheme of loans in kind was 
projected, called the cotton and produce loan. 
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An issue of treasury bonds was anthorized 
to be made in exchange for the proceeds of the 
sales of crops and other industry, and these are 
to draw interest at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum. 

The Government proposed to every planter 
and farmer to receive from him a subscription 
in advance of his crop of any portion thereof 
exceeding one hundred dollars in value, and to 
pay him in Confederate bonds when the crop 
should be gathered and sold. The illustration is 
simple: If there be subscribed 1,000 bushels 
wheat, 1,000 bushels corn, 1,000 bales of cot- 
ton, &c., or less, and the place of delivery spe- 
cified, the proceeds when sold are received in 
Confederate 8 per cent. bonds. 

The form of subscription is as follows: 

’ Form of Subscription. 
We, the subscribers, agree to contribute to the de- 


fence of the Confederate States the portion of our 
crops set down to our respective names; the same to 


- 


be placed in warehouse or in our factor’s hands, and 
sold on or before the first day of —— next; and the 
net proceeds of sale we direct to be Poy over to the 
Treasurer of the Confederate States, for bonds for the 
same amount, bearing eight per cent. interest. 

N. B.—The agent in charge of this subscription will 
fill the blank as to date of sale, with the month best 
suited to the locality of the subscriber, in all cases se- 
lecting the earliest practicable date. 

ere follow name, post-office, and State, quantity 
subscribed, place of delivery, and name of factor or 
warehouse. | i 

The issues of paper by the Confederate Con- 
gress were received and paid out everywhere 
by the banks and people. As, however, gold 
was hoarded, and paper money was issued by 
States, towns, and cities in profusion, while 
there was little or no sale for the proses all 
being blockaded, the paper frightfully depreci- 
ated. In August gold and silver were already 
10 to 15 per cent. premium for current bills, and 
at New Orleans trade nearly came to a stand 
for want of change, until a state of barter 
threatened, and all dealers were forced to issue 
checks receivable in trade, as was the case 
in New York during the suspension of 1837. 
Towards the close of the year the depreciation 
of the paper reached nearly 50 cents on the 
dollar, and neither the taxes, the cotton loan, 
nor the investments of Northern debts sufficed 
to stay the downward tendency. Nothing but 
raising the blockade, and permitting the réal- 
ization of the vast wealth of the section in 
produce could restore the finances. 

Failures.—The political events of the year 
could not but produce the most disastrous in- 
fluences upon the outstanding credits which rep- 
resent the commercial business of the country. 
But this influence was modified by two leading 
circumstances. One was that the panic of 1857 
had weeded out, so to speak, the weakest of the 
houses, while in November, 1860, when affairs 
became threatening, the fall trade was passed, 
stocks of goods on hand were light, and there 
was little effort to prepare for a large spring 
business. Hence the payments due in the spring 
were, to a considerable extent, realized before 
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FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1857 TO 1861. 


1857. 185s, 1859. 1860. 1861. Priore | 
STATES. re 
No. | Liabilities, | No. | Liabilities, | No. | Liabilities, | No, | Liabilities, | No. | Liabilities. yam 
1861. 
New Yor. 
No York ee 915] $185,129,000| 406] $17,778,462] 299/¢13,218,000| 428! $29,197,297 197 
Brooklyn........+.. 2 980) $69 
Albany ...i<-.c hctee 35| 888,000] 22|  ‘345"z08| 11) 115,000 1,685,000 47 , 2/348°500 eS 
Buffalo........+ weseee] 72) 4,224,000] 86 599,940 29| (596, "980° 
Oswego......+. sis decealullede AM 161,000! 8 73,600/ 11} 403,000} 19) 148,000] 13 7 
Rochester .......042-.| 81 850,000] 15 ,000} 17] 187,000) 21) 297,000} 37 P| 
Syracuse eS ee oof 38 436,000} 19 408,500] 17} 244,000} 16) 126,000] 36 435 
POV ss. cess oaealdees 24| 1,607,000} 10 278,570} 7} 124,000] 12) 120,000] 3g 521 
UCBs <-00 siceutoaabe os 20 585,000} 1 212,220 8 90,000} 12 ; 85 359,000} 501 
Remainder of the State.| 447| — 6,789,000| 340] 4,815,620] 282| 2,929,000] 251] 2,805,500] e6o| —_7,700°100 19,644 
Botan ie 258} 41,010,000} 128) 4,178,925} 128] 4,759,000] 172) 4,956,760 : 
oston 480} 18,817,161 4 
Remainder of the State.| 280} 2,611,000} 128} 1,987,792] 160] 1/997,000| 157| 2,488,700| 363 Ce 
Pennsylvania, 2 
Philadelphia..........| 280] 82,954,000} 109] 10,002,885] 105] 9,589,000] 144) 6,107,936] 359] 21,994,363 3 795 
Pittsburg...........+- 28] 1,183,000 610,742} 20] 197,000] 29) ‘226,648! 49 747,97 1/353 
Remainder of the State.| 226) 2,288,000] 282] 4,647,656] 856 8,346,000} 166) 1 970,300 $27 2,948,500) 18.959 
eet. 
Chicago. <.....0. 000 117} 6,572,000} 87} 8,590,664) 83] 2,651,000] 56 1,988,589} 91) 8,117,170 1 
Remainder of the Btate.| 199] 2,768,000] 805] 4,978,210] 221] 9'772/000| 193) 9"z39'416| s50|  4/911/800] 10'oet 
Ohio, . : 
Cincinnati........ sineh a Oe 898,000 51| 1,845,588} 72] 1,688,000} 63) 1,926,950} 168 9 : 
Cleveland : 30| 613,000] 17} _"255;000 86] 1°239'000| 91} ““gr9's00] 221 'eow’nol eae 
Remainder of the State.| 220] 2,857,000] 214) 1,672,838] 246] 1,268,000] 195] 1,629,400| 897] —_5,879'500 15,841 
Rhode Island. ri 
Providence........... 85} 4,564,000} 17 874,000}. 20} 246,000} 21). 798,000} 54 11 
Remainder of the State. 4 105,000) 18 277, 923; 10 859,000} 16 261, 14 i 
Michigan. ‘ 
lS ey $4) 1,514,000} 27] 1,047,924] 27} 1,051,000) 28} 97,475} 50 688 
Remainder of the State.| 98 1,004,000) 120 1,781,480} 95) 504,000) * 70 i 169 4,694 
Towa. j ase 
Dubuque ............. 86 735,000} 26 825,058] 21} 580,000) 7] 105,000} 10 ? 
Remainder of the State,| 108] 1,888,000] 94| 2,196,122] 127|' 1,874,000] 82] 1,200,482] 98 4300 
Indiand.........0.00-. 139' — 1,636,000) 127) 1,154,684) 185; 859,000} 96) 1,004,000} 25 7,904 
Wisconsin. it 
Milwaukee.,.......... 19 380,000} 21 $14,475} 22)  608,000/ 21) 758,521 17 533 
Bemainder of the State.| 101 1,244,000) 1387 2,485,723} 102) 1,051,000} 90) 1,293,700] 11 3,958 
New Jersey....00.00000. 86 1,142,000} 60 775,800] 55} 468,000} 41) 488,500} 1 6.014 
Connecticut... ...... Sees 61 1,129,000 89 2,218,430 50 379,000 54 401,500 181 5,266, d 
MdiNe....6.200.0084- ...| 81] 1,060,000) 64 646,051] 61/ 1,159,000} 69] 598,500} 76 5,506 
New Hampshire........| 70 928,000) 87 403,152} 25! 807,000} 40) $18,000} 90 3,175 
Vermont.....secesecnes DT 478,000} 40 278,720} 36] —586,000/ 30} 254,000] 116 2,691 
Minnesota, Kansas, and 
Territories........... 63} 1,705,000} 90} 1,865,840} 75} 1,867,000} 46) 1,278,000} 55; 4,918,500] 2,87) 
Total Northern States. |4,257| $265,818,000/3,118| $78,608,747] 2,959 | $51,314,000) 2,788|/¢61 ,739,474/5,985, $178,682,170| 172,287 
Louisiana. 
New Orleans......... 58} $6,285,000) 45) $8,465,000) 27) $809,000} 24) $1,403,000} 33) $5,685 2,856 
Remainder of the State.) 5 246,000) 18 841,900] 17) 272,000) 12) 178,000) 18 325, “000 2,258 
Missouri. 
Bt: Eales 3s cng. vile sare 49} 5,522,000) 22 782,980} 42) 1,528,000] 56) 2,024,500} 100, 9.560,374| 1,820 
Remainder of the State.| 29 433,000) 29 609,000} © 79) 1,054,000) 77) 986,500} 148) 1,484,000] 5,473 
Maryland, os. 
Baltimore. . 58} 8,206,000] 76} 2,442,640] 50} 1,899,000] 82] 2,861,500} 121] 4,057,000, 2.88T 
Remainder of the State,| 41 725,000) 92 520,996) 61 857,000} 82) 188,000} 14 104, 2,806 
Kentucky. - 
Lonisville............. 19 757,000} 18 555,462} 20! 309,000} 26) 807,706} 386) 1,287,483] 1,188 


Remainder of the State.| 81 1,007,000) 62 682,000) 42 611,000} 61 433,900) 183 5,654,100 
South Carolina. ’ 


Charleston...,.... 31 922,000) 20 578,180; 16] 827,000} 25} 649,000) 11) 1,105,000} 8ST 
Remainder of the State. 24) 805,000} 21 249,900} 28) 469,000} 22] 225,000) 21 269,000} 2,677 
Virginia, , 
Richmond............ 80 781,000) 25 499,125}, 28| 411,000} 30} 411,665) 27 898,800} 1,290 — 
Remainder of the State.| 90 982,000] 244 2,183,800} 125)  928:000| 90} 1,789,600} 84) 1,186,200} 9,898 
North Carolina.. 62} 1,171,000} 90, 1,499,400} 78] 849,000} 48] 423,000) 42 466,000} 4,198 
Georgia. .....cccereseee 82 925,000] 71) 1,415,243] 70| 784,000) 81/ 852,100] 51] 1,667,800} 5,726 
Delaware and District ‘ 

of Columbia......... 20 261,000} 46 277,150} 81) 195,000] 26 + =—818,000} 38 188,000} 2,972 
APKANBG8.....0ecce00e+| 7 809,000} 17 739,500] 28} 428.000} 24; 347,000] 26 227,000} 1,78T 
ALADAME. .4.. ec cuceeens 16 295,000} 48] 2,088,752} 46) 607,000) 384) 498,500] 21 190,000} 3,683 
Mississippi...... eae 11 445,000} 86] 1,053,000} 89} 394,000} 37) ~—-571,700| 31 790,500} 8,067 
Temnessee...... ++. sax, | dO 712,000} 108] 1,597,015} 81} 714,000} 98) 1,705,500} 6S 520,500 
Florida,.../...+- eb bad 7 250,000 6 142,440] 15] 115,000! 11 ; 4 46,000} 956 
Teeas,....... re eye eae 893,000) 28 467,432} 81| 577,000! 52] 1,221,000] 36 417,000| 3,695 
Total Southern States.| 675) $25,982,000|1,112) $22,140,915] 954/$13,080,000] 943/$18,068,371|1,058| $28,578,257| 70,968 
Total United States. . .|4.982) $291,750,000/4,295| $95,749,662|3,913! $64,894 ,00018,676|$79,807,94516,993| $207,210,427/ 243,205 


non-intercourse took place. The number of 
sons doing business is pretty accurately re- 
rded by the mercantile agency of Dun & Oo., 
whose agencies extend all over the Union. 
[i the foregoing table the failures in the South- 
ern States (with the exception of the cities of 
altimore, Louisville, and St. Louis, the State 
Delaware and District of Columbia, which 
ibrace the entire year) are shown to Ist May 
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e comparative aggregates show as follows: 


No. Stores. | No. Failed. | Liabilities. 
Beene, 1 204,061 | 4,932 | $291,750,000 
il ie ae af 4,225 95,749,662 
PRES 229,734 | 3.913 64,394,000 
st 3,676 79,307,845 
248,205 | 6,993 | 207,210,427 


Tn the Southern States, the number of fail- 
res for the entire year of 1857 was 675, with 
n indebtedness of $25,932,000, while the par- 
| jal returns for the year 1861 reveal 1,058 fail- 
__ ures, with liabilities amounting to $28,578,257, 
although the returns from the seceded States 
race a period of only four months, or up to 
‘Ist, when the regular facilities were inter- 
ed, The unusual amount of failures in that 
tion during these four months, is to be ac- 
nted for mainly on the ground that many 
2 intentional, in order to evade obligations 
2 at the North. Subsequent State action, 
ing all Northern claims; the entire ces- 
on of trade; and the impoverished condi- 
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up in carrying on the war: involving a general 
mercantile bankruptcy there. 

The amount of the mercantile indebtedness 
of the South to Northern merchants, by a very 
close examination of the books, confirmed by 
other sources of information, appears to be to 
the four cities of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, about $211,000,000, divided 
as follows: 


UMW OMG, dy Ch sare ive occea occ cca caisiasee $159,800,000 
Philadel phige: ci2cdy oe sens ccntiscsvecs toseke atv ec MOUU OOO 
BS 8 Pn OD, i ere a ar eee: 19,000,000 
SSMON« . s Vac SoUPPE AN Ey ac os wade ex's ap cavaaneesr 7,600,000 


In the dry goods interest alone in these 
cities estimates show that New York loses 
$75,000,000 ; Philadelphia, $14,000,000; Balti- 
more, $6,500,000, and Boston $2,000,000; 
making a total indebtedness to the dry goods 
trade of $97,500,000. From this and other 
data, the total liabilities of the South to the 
Northern States are estimated at nearly $300,- 
000,000. 

The cutting off of such an amount of present 
means was a severe blow to Northern deal- 
ers, and it is matter of surprise that so few 
failures took place in proportion to the whole. 
The average liabilities of the Northern failed 
firms appear to have been about $30,000; if 
the liabilities of the whole namber in business 
are as large, then the gate of Northern 
liabilities is $5,167,110,000, and it is quite prob- 
able that the sum of outstanding credits much 
exceeds this amount. In New York City, 980 
firms failed, owing nearly $70,000 each, and 
there are 19,127 still in business that probably 


of the South, led to the fear that the entire owe as much, which would give $1,838,890,000 
de btedness of that section would be swallowed of credits, 
UNITED STATES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 81, 1861. 
REVENUE. Ist Six Months. 3d Quarter, 4th Quarter. Total. 
St aca wpe ae enki is nibh elaio ain $15,288,126 73 | $7,198,602 55 | $8,809,066 47 | $30,795,795 75 
oomph ip dt er Garter eee ett 258,602 68 35,967 03 39,658 46 228 1T 
ee See sie SE PO ry De 425,304 57 818,095 86 172,316 22 $15,716 65 
na cea RAS Shine cue ™ Kalnvginsuce ie $15,972,033 98 $7,552,665 44 $8,521,041 15 | $32,045,740 57 
eats Bonds, 78-10. .25..2.. cc ccesceeseswenss $50,125,885 ST | $91,790,676 23 | $141,916,062 10 
lain. s Ret vende chs sds shinaslaatn ee ; 15,620,000 00 | 18,480,000 00 34,100,000 00 
Notes, Act of March 2,1861................ $3,000,000 00 14,019,034 66 17,019,034 66 
jas - + _ 5,000,000 00 12,877,750 00 18,600 00 17,896,350 00 
Act, February 8, 1861... ..6. 20. cede cesewe cece 16,000,000 00 55,257 50 16,055,257 50 
EI od ke dain a afhrig deh ¢a'e hivn aebe te aks 21,850 00 483,000 00 504,850 00 
Notes, Act of Febraary 8, 1861.............. 9,309,009 74 8,500 00 9,312,509 74 
_ Bix per cent. Stock, Act of July 17.............-..0+- 24,294.129 17 29 1 
ees. ‘ ; 
x MEME Got lateclvecanscceciacicancs’ ores: $33,309,009 74 | $92,722,778 08 /$135,066,405 40 $261,098,193 17 
: ee yt. Oe oe ae ae ee eee ee $49,281,043 72 |$100,275,443 47 |$143,587,446 55 | $293,143,933 T4 
‘ EXPENSES. 
See ivil TABG. sc. 2. see fe) A PAs ye SER $10,829,867 22 | $6,140,774 05 | $4,783,406 70 | $21,703,547 9T 
ae PU CRG ceé 55 ekeees tis «fede Skene es 1,924,353 77 1,124,825 92 469,162 SO 3,518,842 49 
is siete npg Tes seihtet <b Miss aheh< Rew». ie avalon 15,232,529 51 | 58,345,125 68 | 84,663,389 32 | 158,241,044 51 
I ts onan ase apie steeument ei anicsnos dene cues 7,964,819 04 9,799,303 83 9,779,288 44 27,543,360 81 
| ORE. i catvécabes ote §akss oo otippnd ev spencéawses $35,951,069 54 | $75,410,028 98 | $99,645,197 26 | $211,006,295 78 
Sesh cave seve «sent stpestee teusahacteecer eric: $2,172,327 21 $202,052 61 | $3,738,526 36 $6,112,906 18 
| ‘Treasury Notes, Dec: 1857 s.s5dgedse ode sass sh sees 2,104,308 00 1,836,151 50 203,300 00 4,143,759 50 
| Sted page Tego ae te Eaten braaentey® 2786089 95 | 10,541.100 00 | 1,480,000 00 | 9s7aT192 93 
; TP. 1501... cecccececcs Bese eteeente F Ai 00 's .) oT, 
Ghort Loan, July 17, 1961... 2.2 10,250,000 00 | 28,500,050 00 | 38,750,050 00 
i ROAR TRIG {00 GEGE. «cos pen cus dcaensisdnnséascs $18,962,678 16 | $22,829,704 11 | $45,300,926 36 | $82,093,308 63 
Total expenses and debt..........--.+..s+e02---! 49,913,747 70 98,239,733 09 | 144,946,123 62 293,099,604 41 
: shinee. 
Notrt.—The payments here stated were as far as they were actually made. Very large amounts were, however, 


ahead, to be met out of future means, and to come into next year’s accounts. 
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FLORIDA, although one of the smallest 
States in population, yet in consequence of its 
location it is one of the most important to the 
Union. Situated south of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, it extends as a peninsula a distance of 
885 miles; and is bounded on the east by the 
waters of the Atlantic, and on the south and 
west by the Gulf of Mexico and a small portion 
of Alabama. Between her shores and Cuba is 
the gulf channel, which is strictly the mouth 
of the gulf and the outlet for its commerce. 
Florida was purchased of Spain by the United 
States in 1820. Vast appropriations have been 
made by the United States, for the security of 
commerce, by erecting establishments which 
fringe her borders. Her series of light-houses 
embrace Cape Canaveral, Jupiter, Cape Florida, 
Carysfort, Sombrero, Sand Key, Key West, 
Tortugas, and Loggerhead. Fort Taylor at Key 
West and Fort Jefferson at Tortugas, an island 
west of Key West, the first nearly done and 
quite capable of defence and the second more 
than half complete, have each cost about a mill- 
ion and a quarter. At Key West are a naval 
coal depot and wharf, the marine hospital, army 
barracks, admiralty courts, and an extensive 
wrecking organization. 

The population of the State, in 1860, was 
77,778 whites, 908 free colored, and 61,753 
slaves; total, 140,939. The ratio of increase 
during the preceding ten years was for whites 
6,477; free colored, 258; slave, 5,709. The 
Governor is elected for four years. The Senate 
consists of nineteen members, elected for four 
years, and the House of forty members, elected 
annually. The term of the Governor, John 
Milton, expires in 1865. The public men of 
the State were enlisted in the’ secession at its 
earliest period. Her Senators in Congress as- 
sembled, in secret caucus, with those from other 
States to devise the plan of action. Prompt 
measures were also taken by the State author- 
ities to secure success. At an early day a State 
Convention was called to meet on the 5th of 
January, to which delegates were at once 
elected. The Convention assembled at Talla- 
hassee on the day appointed. It consisted of 
sixty-seven members, one-third of whom were 
regarded as in favor of codperation. On the 
fth, a resolution declaring the right and duty of 
Florida to secede was passed—ayes, 62; noes, 5. 

On the 7th the ordinance of secession was 
passed by a vote of 62 ayes to 7 noes. The 
following is the ordinance: 


Whereas, All hope of preserving the Union upon 
terms consistent with the safety and honor of the slave- 
holding States, has been fully dissipated by the recent 
indications of the strength of the anti-slavery sentiment 
of the free States ; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the people of Florida, in convention 
assembled, That it is undoubtedly the right of the sev- 
eral States of the Union, at such time and for such 
cause as in the opinion of the people of such States, 
acting in their sovereign capacity, may be just and 

roper, to withdraw from the Union, and, in the opin- 
ion of this Convention, the existing causes are such as 
to compel Florida to proceed to exercise this right. 

We, the people of the State of Florida, in Convention 


FLORIDA. 


assembled, do solemnly ordain, publish, and declure 
that the State of Florida hereby withdraws herself from 
the Confederacy of States existing under the name of 
the United States of America, and from the existin 
Government of the said States; and that all politic 


connection between her and the Government of said — 


States ought to be, and the same is hereby totally an- 
nulled, and said Union of States dissolved; an 
State of Florida is hereby declared a soverei 
dependent nation; and that all ordinances he 
adopted, in so far as they create or recognize said 
Union, are rescinded; and all laws, or parts of laws, 
in force in this State, in so far as they recognize or as- 
sent to said Union, be and they are hereby repealed. 


The Convention, at a subsequent date, was — 


the — 
and in- © 
eretofore — 


te ed 


addressed by the Commissioner from South 


Carolina, L. W. Spratt. 


to consult their own interests in the matter, 


apart from the complications superinduced by 


the action of South Carolina, they would never 


In his address he ad- — 
mits that, if the Southern people had been left — 


have felt it their duty to initiate the movement — 


in which, for reasons partly long conceived and 
partly fortuitous, she had now, as she thinks, 
succeeded in involving them. 

The other acts of the Convention completed 
the work commenced by the ordinance of se- 
cession. 
federate Congress, with instructions to codper- 
ate with those from other States in the forma- 


tion of a Government independent of the United — 
States. A session of the Legislature was held at — 
the same time, in order to pass such measures — 
as would give strength to the executive officers — 
An act authorizing the _ 


in their new position. 
issue of $500,000 dollars in treasury notes and 
another staying the issue of executions upon 
the judgments in cases of civil contract were 
passed. Another act, to define treason, was 
adopted, which declared that, ‘“‘on the event 
of any actual collision between the troops of 


the late Federal Union and those in the employ | 


of the State of Florida, it should be the duty of 
the Governor of the State to make public proe- 
lamation of the fact, and thereafter the act of 
holding office under the Federal Government 
should be declared treason, and the person con- 
victed should suffer death.” This act was ap- 
proved by the Governor on the 14th of February, — 
On the next day the Legislature adjourned. 


Delegates were appointed to the Con- | 
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The forts and arsenals of the United States — ; 


and the U. 8. schooner Dana were seized, un- 
der instructions from the Governor, at the 
same time those in Alabama were occupied by 
the troops of that State. At the most im- 
portant forts, as Pickens, Jefferson, and Taylor, 
there were such garrisons as were able to de- 


fend them. The investment of the former was 


immediately made by the troops from Florida, 

with reénforcements from Georgia, Alabama, 

and Mississippi. The navy yard and forts on 

the mainland at Pensacola were thus occupied, . 
but Pickens defied all the efforts of the besieg- 

ers. The entire force furnished from the State 

to the service of the Oonfederate Government 

has been estimated at 10,000 men. Those in 

the service for twelve months and longer were 

much less in number. ' 


_-. FORTS AND ARSENALS, Mints anv 
_ Ligut-nouses, IN THE SEcRDED SrarTEs. 
the property of the United States in the seced- 
ing Btates was taken possession of by the State 
authorities either immediately before or soon 
‘a _ afterthe passage of their ordinances of secession. 
Jn all cases, this property was transferred to the 
 Gonfederate Government, when the State in 
y hich it was located became a member of the 
_ @onfederacy. The position assumed was, that 
-_ Sl had been constructed by the United 
= with the public money for the defence of 
each State, consequently when the State be- 
- came.independent, or joined another Union, 
_ she had a title to the property, arising out of 
her interest, above all other parties. This seiz- 
ure was therefore justified by the State author- 
ities on the ground of self-defence, and prom- 
__ises were offered to account for the property in 
«a general and final settlement with the United 
States. This argument was extended to justify 
_ the seizure of mints, arsenals, custom-houses, 
_ post-offices, and hospitals. The property thus 
taken ion of, is of national magnitude, 
_ and would constitute a splendid outfit to a new 
_ Confederacy. It is not proposed to enter into 
details, any further than to describe the forts, 
enals, mints, custom-houses, and light-houses. 
ery village had its post-office, with its outfit ; 
ships were lying at the navy yards, plantations 
__ of live oak were growing, and much other val- 
_ uable property was scattered through States, 
oye into the possession of the Confed- 
ate States, 


FORTS. 


. Fort Caswell was erected as one of the de- 
_ fénces of the harbor of Smithville, North Caro- 
lina. It was erected at a cost of $571,221. The 
_ fort was under the charge of Brigadier-General 
_ Foster, captain of Engineers until the 16th of 
il, when it was taken possession of by a 
military company from Wilmington. The fort 
| was generally in good repair. The shot fur- 
~ maces required rebuilding A few guns of in- 
_ferior calibre were on hand, without carriages. 
_ The fronts of the work bearing upon the en- 
trance were deficient in gun circles. 
_.. Fort Johnston was seized at the same time. 
It is two miles from the mouth of Oape Fear 
_ River, and forms one of the defences of Smith- 
ville harbor. 
Fort Macon, in the harbor of Beanfort, N. 
Carolina, was seized about the middle of April. 
It had been under the supervision of General 
Foster. Its construction cost $463,790. At 
the time of its seizure a few guns were mount- 
ed on weak carriages, the shot furnace required 
| rebuilding, and the wood work, drawbridge, and 
embankment of the causeway needed repairs. 
Fort Sumter. See Sumrer. 
_ Fort Johnston was constructed for the de- 
fence of Charleston harbor, South Carolina. 
The barracks and quarters were in such bad 
order as to be almost uninhabitable. The posi- 
tion was occupied on the 2d of January by the 
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State troops. A small battery of three guns 
was soon after built adjoining the barracks, 

Fort Pinckney, in Charleston harbor, was 
seized by the State troops on the 27th of De- 
cember. The Lieutenant in charge was suffered 
to leave with the workmen; but all the public 
property was taken possession of, including the 
mess property and one month’s provisions for 
the engineer force. The armament of the fort 
was all mounted, except two or three guns on 
the barbette tier, and one 42-pounder in the 
casemate tier. The carriages were in good 
order and pretty good. The magazine was well 
furnished with implements, and contained some 
powder. The fort was generally in excellent 
condition. Its cost was $53,809. 

Fort Moultrie.—The work of preparing this 
fort, which is situated in Charleston harbor, 
for a vigorous defence, commenced in Augast, 
1860, and was diligently prosecuted up to the 
day of its evacuation, December 26th, 1860. 
In this time, the large accumulation of sand 
which overtopped the scarp wall on the ‘sea 
front was removed to the front, and formed 
into a glacis; a wet ditch, fifteen feet wide, dug 
around the fort; two planking caponnieres of 
brick, built to flank with their fire the three 
water fronts; a bastionet for musketry con- 
structed at the northwest angle; a picket 
fence built around the fort, bordering the 
ditch, and protected by a small glacis; merlons 
constructed on the whole of the east front; 
communications opened through the quarters ; 
a bridge built connecting them with the guard- 
house; and the latter loop-holed for musketry, 
so as to serve for a citadel. 

The fort is an enclosed water battery, having 
a front on the south or water side, of three 
hundred feet. It is built with salient and re- 
entering angles on all sides, and is admirably 
adapted, in its plan, for defence, either from the 
attack of a storming party, or by regular ap- 
proaches. The outer and inner walls are of 
brick, capped with stone, and filled in with earth, 
making asolid wall about fifteen feet in thickness. 
The height of the wall from the bottom of the 
ditch to the top of the parapet is twenty feet. 
The commandant of the fort for many years was 
Colonel Gardner, but on the 18th of November, 
1860, Major Robert Anderson, of Kentucky, was 
ordered to that post. His position on the 24th 
of December, is thus described by himself: 

“ When I inform you that our garrison con- 
sists of only sixty effective men, and that we 
are in a very indifferent work, the walls of 
which are only about fourteen feet high, and 
that we have, within one hundred and fifty 
yards of our walls, sand hills which command 
our work, and which afford admirable sites for 
batteries, and the finest covers for sharpshooters, 
and that beside this, there are numerous houses, 
some of them within pistol-shot, you will at 
once see that, if attacked in force, headed by 
any one but a simpleton, there is scarce a possi- 
bility of our being able to hold out long enough 
to enable our friends to come to our succor,” 
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Meanwhile, although strengthening his own 
position, he urged forward the completion of 
Fort Sumter, and the mounting its heavy ord- 
nance. When it was done he resolved to aban- 
don Moultrie and occupy Sumter—to leave the 
weaker and hold the stronger position. 

The evacuation took place on the night of 
the 26th of December, commencing about eight 
o'clock. The men were ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness, with knapsacks packed, but 
ap to the moment of their leaving had no idea 
of abandoning the post. They were reviewed 
on parade, and were then ordered to two 
schooners, lying in the vicinity, where they em- 
barked, taking with them all the necessaries, 
stores, &c., requisite in their evacuation. Sev- 
eral trips were made, and a great part of the 
provisions and camp furniture were transported 
under cover of night. By daylight the entire 
force was within the walls of Sumter except 
Captain Foster and eight men. Before evacu- 
ating the fort, the guns were spiked, the gun 
carriages on the front, looking towards Fort 
Sumter, burnt, and the flag staff cut down, The 
instructions under which Major Anderson acted 
were the following: 


“ Memorandum of Verbal Instructions to Major 
Anderson, First Artillery, Commanding Port 
Moultrie, S. C. 

“You are aware of the great anxiety of the 
Secretary of War that a collision of the troops 
with the people of the State shall be avoided, 
and of his studied determination to pursue a 
course with reference to the military force and 
forts in this harbor which shall guard against 
such a collision. He has, therefore, carefully 
abstained from increasing the foree at this 
point, or taking any measures which might add 
to the present excited state of the public mind, 
or which would throw any doubt on the con- 
fidence he feels that South Carolina will not 
attempt by violence to obtain possession of the 
public works, or interfere with their occupancy. 

“‘ But as the counsel and acts of rash and im- 
pulsive persons may possibly disappoint these 
expectations of the Government, he deems it 
proper that you should be prepared with in- 
structions to meet so unhappy a contingency. 
He has, therefore, directed me, verbally, to 
give you such instructions: 

“ You are carefully to avoid every act which 
would needlessly tend to provoke aggression, 
and for that reason, you are not, without neces- 
sity, to take up any position which could be 
construed into the assumption of a hostile atti- 
tude; but you are to hold possession of the 
forts in the harbor, and if attacked, you are to 
defend yourself to the last extremity. The 
smallness of your force will not permit you, 
perhaps, to occupy more than one of the three 
forts, but an attack on, or an attempt to take 
possession of either of them, will be regarded 
as an act of hostility, and you may then put 
your command into either of them which you 
may deem most proper to increase its power of 
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resistance, You are also authorized to take 
similar steps wherever you have tangible evi- 
dence of a design to proceed to a hostile 
act. D. P. Burrzr, 
* Asst. Adjutant-General. 
“Tort Mouurrig, 8. C., Dec. 11, 1860.” 
“This is in conformity to my instructions to 
Major Buell. 
“Joun B. Froyp, Secretary of War.” 


The fort was soon taken possession of by 
South Carolina troops. The manner in which 
it was done is thus described by an eye-wit- 
ness : ‘ 

“ About seven o’clock the tramp of detach- 
ments from the artillery regiments was heard, 
and the Washington Artillery, the German Ar- 
tillery, the Lafayette Artillery, and the Marion 
Artillery, making a total of two hundred and 
twenty-five men, rank and file, under command 
of Colonel Wilmot G. DeSaussure, were soon 
embarked on board the Nina and General 
Clinch, and steamed away Cown the harbor 
towards Sullivan’s Island. Among those on 
board were Colonel Charles Alston, Aid to the 
Governor, and Captain Humphreys, of the 
arsenal. On reaching the island these two last- 
named gentlemen approached the gate, and the 
sentinel, in accordance, it is said, with orders, 
surrendered on demand. The troops , then 
quietly took possession, and the Palmetto flag 
was soon waving over the time-honored fortifi- 
cations. Three rockets (the signal agreed upon) 
were then sent up, to notify the people in the 
city that the fort was in the hands of the State, 
and the newly-installed garrison betook them- 
selves, as best they might, to devising the ways 
and means of comfort and protection.” ‘ 

The labor of placing the fort in a condition 
for an attack on Sumter was soon commenced. 

Under the direction of Major Ripley, with a 
black brigade of picks and shovels, breastworks 
were thrown up, and heavy guns mounted, to 
such an extent that the whole appearance of 
the fort was changed, and almost attained its 
utmost state of efficiency. Huge heaps of sand- 
bags surmounted the ramparts, faced with pal- 
metto logs and covered with hides, from the 
embrasures of which the grim dogs of war pro- 
truded their muzzles, nine of them levelled direct 
at Fort Sumter. What is conceived to be the 
weakest point in the granite mass had been 
selected as the mark at which all these cannon 
were pointed. The interior of the fort also 
presented a most warlike aspect. The oven for 
hot shot was in readiness, like a steam fire- 
engine, for firing up at any moment, and all the 
equipments for carnage piled up around the 
gun carriages. The magazine was buried ina 
cavern of sand bags, and was believed to be be- 
yond the reach of shot or shell. Every arrange- 
ment was made not only for the protection of 
the men, but for receiving the balls of Sumter 
with the least possible damage. 

When the attack was made upon Fort Sum- 
ter, her raking fire against Fort Moultrie was 


nti 
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yery destructive of property. An intelligent 

witness of the scene immediately afterwards, 
described it by stating that, upon entering, “the 
eye falls upon the battered walls of the arch- 
way, with openings in some places large enough 
for windows. In other places may be seen the 
hanging splinters of the rafters, large pieces of 


_ eeiling seemingly about to drop, while the holes 
in the roof throw a clear light over the scene 
of destruction. 
were battered with seven, eight, or ten balls, 
_ which 
__-was entirely shot away. The barracks were 

almost entirely destroyed. The furnace for 
heating hot shot was struck four times; the 


All of the officers’ quarters 


netrated the whole depth of the build- 
he western wall on the upper balcony 


flag of the Confederate States received three 


_ shots and the Palmetto flag four. The merlons 


of sand-bags, &c., remain unbroken. On the out- 
side walls over one hundred shots were counted. 
Even the beds and bedding in the officers’ quar- 
ters and the men’s barracks were cut and torn. 
Had it not been for the bomb-proof shelter the 
loss of life would no doubt have been appall- 
ing.” Nearly twenty houses in the neighbor- 
hood of the fort, were injured by the fire from 
Sumter. 

_ Fort Pulaski—This fort is erected on Cock- 


_ spur Island, at the mouth of the Savannah River 
in Georgia. It was named in honor of Count 


Pulaski, the distinguished Polish general who 


espoused the cause of American freedom in the 


Revolution. It effectually guards the main en- 
trance to the river. All vessels of any size 
have to pass under its guns. Cockspur Island 
is separated from Tybee Island by a narrow 
curve of the sea. It is an irregular pentagon, 
with the base line or curtain face inland, and 
the other faces casemated and bearing upon the 
approaches. The curtain, which is simply 
crenellated, is covered by a redan, surrounded 
by a deep ditch, inside the parapet of which 


are granite platforms ready for the reception 
of guns. The parapet is thick, and the coun- 


- terscarp is faced with solid masonry. Sand- 


bag traverses guard the magazine door, and 
every thing is in as good trim. The walls 
are exceedingly solid, and well-built of hard 
gray brick, upwards of six feet in thickness, 
the casemates and bombproofs being lofty and 
capacious. A full garrison of the fort is 650 
men. The work is intended for 128 guns, 
They are long 32’s, with a few 42’s and col- 
umbiads. The 10-inch columbiads are en bar- 
bette. There are three furnaces for heating 
red-hot shot. 

This fort was seized by order of Governor 
Brown on the 3d of January. At the time, this 
was stated to have been done to prevent its 
seizure by a spontaneous uprising of the peo- 
ple. Subsequently, however, the apprehensions 
which led to this seizure proved to be ground- 
less. They were excited by fabulous telegraphic 
despatches sent from the city of Washington. 
At the time of its seizure there were sixty guns 
mounted. It cost the Government $988,859. 
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Previously it had been in the care of two men, 
who were employed in keeping the grassed sur- 
faces free from weeds and in taking care of the 
property. 

Fort Jackson was seized by order of Gov- 
ernor Brown, together with Fort Pulaski. Its 
cost of construction was $182,000. It is so 
situated as to serve as one of the defences of 
Savannah River. At the time of its seizure, it 
was under the charge of a fort-keeper em- 
ployed to keep the grassed surfaces free from 
weeds and to take care of the public property. 

Fort Clinch, situated on Amelia Island, Flor- 
ida, was in process of construction until the 
time of its seizure by the Confederates in Jan- 
uary. There had been expended then upwards 
of $170,000. The north bastion was about 
completed, the curtain connecting it with the 
northwest bastion completed, and the other 
bastions and curtains connecting were in a very 
forward state. Amelia Island is on the north- 
east of Florida. The town of Fernandina is 
situated upon it. The harbor is one of the best 
below Chesapeake Bay. 

Fort Marion was erected by the Spaniards 
more than one hundred years ago, for the de- 
fence of the town of St. Augustine, and was 
formerly called the Castle of St. Mark. This 
fort and also the arsenal were seized by troops 
of St. Augustine on the 7th of January, under 
an order from the Governor of the State. This 
was some days before information of the seces- 
sion of the State was received. The troops 
immediately-commenced to mount the 32’s and 
the 8-inch howitzers. The United States had 
expended over $51,000 upon the works. 

Fort Barancas, situated in Pensacola harbor 
opposite its entrance, was built by the Span- 
iards and captured from them by General Jack- 
son. It is a circular work and remained ina 
desolate condition many years. Subsequently 
it was put in repairs by the United States, and 
seized by Confederate troops on the 12th of 
January, who immediately mounted upon it 
three 8-inch Paixhans, two 8-inch columbiads, 
eleven 32’s, eight 24’s, four 18’s, and ten 12 
pounders. A full complement of the fort is 
forty-nine guns, 

Fort McRae, one of the defences of Pensa- 
cola harbor, was seized on the 12th of Janu- 
ary. This fort is built on a low sand spit of 
the mainland, and appears at a distance to rise 
out of the water. It is further seaward than 
Fort Pickens, situated on the opposite side of 
the channel. A detachment of about twenty 
men took possession of it without opposition. 
It cost the United States $444,426. 

Fort Morgan is at the entrance of Mobile 
harbor, which it effectually guards. It was 
seized on the 4th of January by Alabama troops, 
and garrisoned by them, under orders from the 
Governor of the State. Preparation had been 
made to repair the wharf at the fort, and the 
work had been commenced. This structure 
had cost the United States $1,242,552. 

Fort Gaines is on Dauphin Island, up the en- 
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trance to Mobile harbor. The work of con- 
struction was in active progress at the time of 
its seizure by Alabama troops. There had then 
been expended $221,500. 

Fort on Ship Island.—It was visited by an 
armed body of men on the 13th of January, 
and by a second party on the same afternoon, 
who left some of their number on the island. 
On the 20th, a third armed body took forcible 
possession of the work, when it was in the fol- 
lowing condition: Four embrasures from the 
northeast angle built up, ready for covering 
arches. All the other embrasures, except one, 
had the irons in place and leaded. The land 
front, mostly at the reference, (13’ 4’’,) the con- 
crete of the south half not being all in. It was 
subsequently recovered by the United States 
without material injury. It was designed to 
be one of the strongest forts on the Southern 
coast. ade 

Fort St. Philip, situated on the Mississippi 
River, and one of the defences to New Orleans, 
was under the supervision of Major Beauregard. 
Operations were in progress to repair the dam- 
ages occasioned to the levees by a storm, and to 
protect the river shore by a wooden revetment, 
when the fort was seized by State troops. 
This took place on the 10th of January. The 
orders given to the commander of the expedi- 
tion from New Orleans were to demand the 
surrender of the forts; to take possession of 
them, haul down the United States flag floating 
there, and hoist the Pelican flag forthwith. He 
was further instructed to hold said forts and de- 
fend them to the last extremity. Cost $258,784. 

Fort Jackson, likewise under the supervision 
of Major Beauregard, was another of the de- 
fences of New Orleans, and situated on the 
Mississippi River. Materials had been collected 
at this fort for the construction of the lower 
battery, which was prevented by its seizure on 
the 10th of January. The cost of this fort had 
been $837,608. 

Fort Livingston, on Grand Terre Island, Bar- 
rataria Bay, was seized about the 10th of Jan- 
uary by State troops of Louisiana. The cost 
of this fort had been $362,379. 

Fort Brown, sitnated at Brownsville, on the 
Rio Grande, was evacuated on the 5th of 
March. The troops were taken on board the 
steamship Daniel Webster, which had been sent 
from New York to receive and bring them to 
that city. The fort was then occupied by 
Texas troops, _ 

Fort Smith is a village in Sebastian County, 
Arkansas. It is on the right bank of the Ar- 
kansas River, 163 miles west-northwest of 
Little Rock, and on the western boundary of 
the State. The United States post located 
there was occupied by State troops on the 21st 
of April. The expedition under the command 
of Colonel Solon Borland, ordered by Governor 
_ Rector, consisted of five companies, well armed, 

drilled, and in uniform. They arrived at twelve 
o’clock on the night of the 20th. The United 
States officer stationed there, Captain Sturgis, 
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left about an hour before the arrival of the 
State troops, taking with him twenty-three 
wagons and one hundred and sixty horses and > 
mules. He crossed the plateau without arous- 
ing any suspicions of his purpose, and placed 
himself in safety beyond the reach of his pur- 


suers. The fruits of the expedition to the State — f 


comprised 6,000 bushels of corn, 500 tons of. 
hay, 100 mules, a number of wagons, a large 


quantity of quartermaster’s stores, and the pos- | 


session of the buildings of the fort, which were 


very fine—constituting a property worth about 


three hundred thousand dollars. 


ARSENALS, 
Augusta is the second city in population in 
Georgia. It is situated on the Savannah River, 
231 miles from its mouth, and at the head of x 
navigation. 
was established here which the State authori- 


ties determined to seize. On the 24th January 


seven hupdred State troops assembled in the 
city for the purpose. Governor Brown being 
present demanded of the officer in charge its 
surrender, on the ground that the retention of © 
foreign troops upon the soil of Georgia was an 


act of hostility. The commander of the arsenal, 


seeing that resistance was vain, capitulated. 
The contents of the arsenal were a fine battery 
of two 12-pound howitzers, two cannon about 
twenty thousand muskets and rifles, many of 


them of the best kind, and also large stores of —_ 


powder, balls, &c. 


Baton Rouge Arsenal.—The United States 
arsenal located at Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, — 
was ordered to be seized by Governor Moore — 


on the 8th of January. The military force 


from New Orleans was taken on the steamboat — 


National, and arrived at Baton Rouge on the~ 


evening of the 10th. A demonstration of at- — 


tack had been made on that day by the military 
of Baton Rouge, in consequence of there being 
no evidence of a disposition to surrender the 
arsenal by Major Haskins, who was in charge. 
There were three hundred of these troops un- 
der arms throughout the day, under command 
of Colonel Walton. It was determined to at-— 
tack the post at twelve o’clock on the 11th, 
unless the garrison should decide to capitulate. 
Eight men were under arms in the arsenal. 
The next day, however, a surrender was made 
and the New Orleans troops took possession, 
On an examination of the arsenal there were 
found fifty thousand stand of small-arms, four 
howitzers, twenty heavy pieces of ordnance, one 
battery of six and another of twelve-pounders, 
three hundred barrels of powder, and a lar 
amount of fixed:ammunition, cannon balls, shells, 
military equipments, &c. 

Charleston.—The arsenal located at Charles- 
ton was in charge of a few officers of the Unit- 
ed States, sufficient to’ look after its safety in 
the most peaceful times. Soon after the excite- 


ment connected with the secession movement — 


in the State began, a small body of militia were 
placed there as a guard, ostensibly to prevent 


An arsenal of the United States ; 


any injury from an excited population. But 
wi a hate Anderson removed his small force 
Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, and Castle 
nekney and Fort Moultrie were oceupied by 
te troops, this guard at the arsenal likewise 
ion of it in the name of the State. 
1e United States officers hitherto in command 
were of course respectfully relieved by them. 
The arsenal contained at the time seventy thou- 
stand of arms and other military stores, 
ch were estimated in value at half a million 
of dollars. At the same time, the captain of 
the revenue cutter, Wm. Aiken, transferred the 
vessel to the State authorities. 
_ Fayetteville. — The arsenal at Fayetteville, 
Carolina, was surrendered on the 22d of 
il. A force of about eight hundred marched 
9 attack it, although there were less than sixty 
‘there for its defence. After the surrender 
irty-five thousand stand of arms, seven thou- 
of which were of the very best kind, were 
found, besides considerable quantities of cannon, 
ball, powder, &e. 
Little Rock, the capital of the State of 
Arkansas, is situated on the right or southern 
of the Arkansas River, three hundred 
les from its mouth and one hundred and fifty 
miles west of Memphis, on the Mississippi. The 
United States arsenal located here was seized 
oy the State forces on the 5th of February. A 
mall body of troops from Helena came to Lit- 
Rock determined upon its capture, and re- 
ested the Government to assume the respon- 
sibility of the movement. Accordingly a de- 
mand was made, and after negotiation and some 
delay a surrender took place. ? 
Mt. Vernon Arsenal.—It is located forty- 
five miles above Mobile, and was seized on the 
4th of January, by order of Governor Moore 
r bama. It contained at the time of seizure 
enty thousand stand of arms, and fifteen hun- 
ed barrels of powder. 
There were also small arsenals at Appalachi- 
cola and St. Augustine in Florida. 
_ Ordnance Depot at San Antonio, Texas, was 
_ the name given to certain public buildings 
belonging to the United States at that place. 
These were given up with their contents to 
_ the State of Texas by General Twiggs. The 


N, : 
cam <t* @: 


a following is a list of the property : 
1,800 mules, valued at $50each,. . . . . $90,000 
"500 w. oul |” Bape renee 70,000 
____ 980 horses, PIO Ss ta a f8 é 142,500 
500 harnesses, ‘ a | ,000 
Be oels, wagon materials, iron nails, horse and 
WRU MOOR Feels seo ise ee 0,000 
! Corn, EE SRT EES RNS) a 7,000 
soma ” Aan 3 8 tr we eer) ee eigen 
. muissary’ stored,: oS) Setadaabes 951s 5,000 
(@aeeercnance stores, . . . inh ahi es: -e 000 
| & Total, $1,200,500 


exclusive of the public buildings. The prop- 
erty was estimated to be worth to the State of 
_ Texas one and a half millions of dollars. 
| General Twiggs, a veteran officer of the army, 
| and a native of the State of Georgia, was in 
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command of the Department of Texas, at the 
time of the adoption of the secession ordinance 
by the convention of that State. The military 
force under his command was sufficient, with 
the codperation of the friends of the Union in 
the State, to have controlled the State. Instead 
of taking this loyal course, he ordered every 
thing to be surrendered to the State authori- 
ties. Some of the officers under his command 
refused to obey, and were withdrawn with their 
men by the Federal Government. An order 
was also issued from the War Department dis- 
missing General Twiggs, as follows: 


“War Department, March 1, 1861. 
“By the direction of the President of the United 
States, it is ordered that Brigadier-General David E. 
Twi be, and is hereby, dismissed from the army of 
the United States for his treachery to the flag of his 
country, in having surrendered on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1861, on the demand of the authorities of Texas, 
the military posts and other property of the United 
States in his department and under his charge. 
“J. HOLT, Secretary of: War. 
“ By order of the Secretary of War: 
“S. Coorer, Adjutant-General.” 


Navy Yard at Norfolk. See Norrotx. 
Navy Yard at Pensacola. See Pensacona. 


MINTS. 


Mint at New Orieans.—The amount of de- 
posits received up to the 31st of January, 1861, 
was $1,243,449, of which the sum of $334,410,- 
77 was in gold, and $909,038 in silver. There 
was coined during the same period $244,000 in 
gold, and $809,000 in silver; silver bars, stamp- 
ed value $16,818. Total coinage, $1,069,818. 
Subsequently to the 3lst of January, the insti- 
tution was taken possession of by the Confed- 
erate authorities of Louisiana. Its cost to the 
United States was $576,926. 

Mint at Dahlonega, Georgia.—The deposits 
received up tothe 28th of February, 1861, were 
$62,193; the coinage $60,946. It was then 
taken possession of by the Confederate author- 
ities of Georgia. Its cost to the United States 
was $66,500. 

Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina.— Th 
deposits up to the 31st day of March, 1861, 
were $65,558; coinage, $70,580. The deposits 
were allin gold. Subsequently the institution 
was taken by the Confederate authorities of 
North Carolina. Its cost to the United States 
was $110,850. 


The eustom-houses, marine hospitals, post- 
offices, &c., at the following places were also 
occupied by the Confederate authorities on the 
secession of the respective States; in some in- 
stances the custom-house and post-office were 
in the same building. 

CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Virginia — Norfolk, cost $228,505; Peters- 
burg, cost $103,183 ; Richmond, cost $252,016. 

North Corolina—Wilmington, cost $57,039. 

South Carolina—Charleston, cost $2,068,570. 
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Georgia—Savannah, cost $174,407. 

Alabama—Mobile, cost $398,564. 

Florida—Pensacola, cost $51,000. 

Louisiana—New Orleans, cost $2,948,259. 

Texas—Galveston, cost $114,359. 

Tennessee—Knoxville, cost $281; Nashville, 
cost $20,284. 

COURT HOUSES AND POST-OFFICES. 


South Carolina—Columbia, $66. 
North Carolina—Raleigh, cost $8,120. 
Florida—Tallahassee, cost $84. 
Lennessee—Memphis, cost $15,143. 


MARINE HOSPITALS, 


North Carolina—Wilmington, cost $43,897, 

Alabama—Mobile, cost $54,540. 

Florida—Pensacola, cost $3,052; St. Marks, 
cost $25,700. 

Louisiana.—The Marine Hospital at New 
Orleans was in the United States barracks, as 
they were called. On the 14th of January, 
the Collector of the Port, Hatch, writes to Sec- 
retary Dix of the Treasury Department, that 
the barracks had been taken possession of by a 
company of Louisiana Infantry, in the name of 
the State, and he adds :—‘“‘I shall take steps to 
remove those invalids at an early day, if neces- 
sary, and with due respect to economy.” 

Secretary Dix sent by telegraph the following 
reply : 

Apply to the Governor of Louisiana to revoke Cap- 
tain Bradford’s order. Remonstrate with the Governor 
against the inhumanity of turning the sick out of the 
hospital. If he refuses to interfere, have them removed 
under the care of the resident surgeon, and do all in 
your power to provide for their comfort. 

On the next day, the 27th, he writes to the 
Collector denouncing this seizure in these em- 
phathic terms: 

I did not receive, until the 26th instant, yours of the 


14th instant informing me that the United States bar- 
racks below the city of New Orleans, which have for 


? 
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a 
of Louisiana, be ; 
Captain Bradford, of the First Louisiana Infantry, 
vising you that he had taken possession of the barracks, 
and that they would be required for the Louisiana 
troops now being enlisted, and requesting you to im- 
mediately remove those patients who are convalescent, 
and, as soon as, in the opinion of the resident mn, 
it may be practicable and humane, those also who a 
now confined to their beds. He also states that the 
barracks contained two hundred and sixteen invalids _ 
and convalescent patients. _ 

Looking on this transaction as an outrage on the 
public authority, I have no comment to mabe but E 
cannot believe that a proceeding so discordant wi 4 
the character of the people of the United States, and — 
so revolting to the civilization of the age, has had the — 
sanction of the Governor of the State of Louisiana. I 
sent a telegraphic despatch to you yesterday, desiring - 
you to remonstrate with him against the inhumanity 
of Captain Bradford’s order, and to ask him to revoke — 
it; but if he should decline to interfere, I instructed — 
you in regard to the removal and treatment of the sick, — 
and in that I trust that you will ¢ out my direc- — 
tions, not merely with economy, but with a careful re- <A 
gard to their helpless condition. Ed 


Subsequently on the same day, the Collector 
by telegraph said: “The Marine Hospital affair 
has been satisfactorily arranged. The b. ; 
are retained.” 

Mississippi—V icksburg, cost $67,525. 

Arkansas—Napoleon, cost $59,250. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Louisiana—Boarding Station at Pass al’Outre, 


several months been occupied as a Marine H * 
have been taken possession of in the name of the 
I found enclosed a copy of the le 


cost $12,000; do. South West P $3,500; 
Warehouses at Quarantine Station, New Or-— 
leans, cost $42,544. oe 


3 


The following are the light-houses of the 
United States which were seized by the author- — 
ities of the seceding States. The lights were © 
immediately extinguished and not re-lighted — 
during the year. In some instances they were _ 
partially or totally destroyed. 
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2 253 ze at 
gS\bais re 
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Name. Location. Lieut. Sis}. 
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izadise 2 
Als a 
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et 
VIRGINIA. Sass 
ape. TAGMTY Ss cai oedveds vases cuts as south side of the main entrance to Chesapeake Fixed. 174) 82 |129 /1791 2] 
ay. : 
Craney Island..........cceeeseses On the west side of the channel, near the mouth of “ 18 | 59 | 51-}1849 
Elizabeth River. 
Naval Hospital c. 20.3... acdsee, On wharf at Naval Hospital............-ecsseee cone “ 6). -. [1857 
WACO SHO 0. on cndning swiss ciasdew> Below Sandy Point, on the lower end of the shoal, be 9]. 1 
and on the starboard side of the main channel of ie 
the James River going up. aa 
Polntiof Bhoals. ..iseics.ccccicssesios On the point of shoals, about the centre of the curve ce 9} «. 1886 
of the James River forming Burwell’s Bay, a little FY 
below Mulberry Island Point, and on the starboard | - 
side of the main channel going up. <P 3 
Deep Water Shoals,............005 On the shoal, starboard side of channel going up ¥ 9 27 1854 é 
James River, above Mulberry Island Point, and ; 
below Lyon’s Creek. : 
Jordan’s Point. ....cc0ccccovvecses “- the pos on the port side of the river going up \¢ 10 | 85 | 85 1854 
ames River, 
York Spit light-vessel.........60-- Off York Spit, York River, Chesapeake Bay........ « 9 | 28 | 40 1855 
New Point Comfort bos Saaeieecte os On the north side of the entrance to Mobjack Bay, § 13 | 56 | 60 1804 
west side of Chesapeake Bay. | ; 
Wolf Trap light-vessel...... ++e+-| On the east side of the Wolf Trap Shoal, between . 10 | 80 ,1821 
the York and Rappahannock Rivers. a 
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cae iS} ese the mouth of Rappahannock 
es. River. 
ler’ Rock light-vessel ........| To clear of Bowler’s Rock, Rappahannock - eee toe bs 
= ver. 
H CAROLINA, 
ind. .........+...+++.+--| About 82 miles to the northward of Cape Hatteras | Revolving. | 15 | 86 | 90 |1859 
light, and about 14 to the south/of an inlet. 
lat ahh danvin conse tare ree cf geen north of the southern extremity of} Flashing. | 20 [140 /150 [1854 
“ e ° 
att ras Beacon. ..........-- Giae-banth of a inle from the southern extremity of Fixed. 6 25 |1857 
20 Oa ee aie tac entteiese to Gexscoke Inlet, about 23} nau- “ 15 | 65 | 75 [1828 
tical miles to the southward or westward of Cape 
al light-vessel...........| On southwest point of Royal Shoal, 9 miles from “« ii 43 |1826 
2 Ocracoke light, P 
it Royal Shoal........... aes pantet Royal Shoal, in Pamlico & ll 83 |1857 
SEReaA Dekt-vetne!. --| On nor Kgl Island bar, between Pamlico and Core bd 10 34 (1886 
Shoal light-vessel....| In southern part of Pamlico Sound............ naees as Ti | .. | 45 |1851 
a Beye 5 omese Off Marsh Point, at the mouth of Neuse River...... « 11 | .. | 88 /1828 
So See On south side of the entrance to Pamlico River..... « 11 | 34 | 87 |1828 
ss t-vessel........... -| Off east point of Long Shoal, Pamlico Sound........ S 11} .. | 46 /1825 
sreseceeseeeseee+| On east side and about midway of the narrow chan- = il 33 |185T 
nel co: Pamlico and Croatan Sounds...... ‘ 
Soenwiae ++++s+++-| Between Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds........... * 10 | .. | 87 [1860 
s+++seeee++ee-++-| On point of shoal, on the west side of Pasquotank - 10} .. | 31 1855 
ver. 
baatens Near the mouth of the river...............-seeeseee m 11] ., | 41 |1885 
Medaiee ese ge ee ovnece eas Hon extrenpity of she Osc... MORES A Pare 94 22 |150 |156 |1859 
er RARER Seen, Eee eee rt. light in rear, and - 10 | .. | 50 |1855 
pM tickacncivca 7: Om, Be the north side Ie the" idlnt et deabiatide. 10 “ 12 | st | 46 j1s16 
ver. ; 
Shoals light-vessel....} In 10 id fathoms water. off the end of the ie. Frying Pan “ 12] .. | 40 |1854 
Shoals, off Cape Fear, one mile beyond the outer 
18-foot shoal. 
eS ae Up aes Sawn, ment southern or main entrance to s 16 | 92 |177 |1818 
e ‘ear River. 
: Sa eegsenassseseocsecse ge Oak to the southward of the main chan- “ 20 | 87 (1849 
Ding nel of Cape Fear River. 
; BES CTCCK.........--..---+----| On betcenh cre atten. Fear River, near Price's “ 16 | 25 [1850 
: ee ve Smithville. 
__ _Horse-Shoe Shoal light-vessel..... Placed to mark Horse-Shoe Shoal, between New In- « 16 43 |1851 
Bye | let and Price’s Creek; Cape Fear River. 
‘ Uae ube as On the west bank of the Cape Fear River........... * 9 | 22 | 25 (1849 
mopbell's island...............-5 On the lower or southwest corner of Campbell’s or ye 9 | 22 | 25 |1849 
z ‘ ; B ralds of Dane ee Ei 
D etty Range......... ween os eastern side of Fear River, 3 miles be- “ 8] .. | 42 [1855 
r= low : 
eorgeton isaac -++++| On the south end of North east side of the “ 14 85 |1801 
& ae Saree ne, homes River, and to the harbor of 
SS aeee Qn Fort Polat... SEAGP- Rife Daren ee reviving | 33 120 (2s (1832 
- = st eweeeeeee acceee teee Raccoon Ke ut six miles from the extremity volving, 
— of the shoalsoff the and 10 yy en 
Bm ah hf ; of the entrance to the Santee River, 8. 
— Le ae ee ere a ns ars Island, 25 miles ee of| Fixed 11 | .. | 85 |1852 
_ Rattlesnake Shoal light-vessel.....| Placed off Rattlesnake Shoal, and opposite north end . 12 | .. | 44 |1854 
_ of Sullivan's Island, in six fathoms water. 
| MAATICSLON.. ....+++++0++++2+-+---/ On Morris’ Island, and on west side of ship channel “ 20 [110 |133 |1857 
Rita into Charleston harbor, 8, C. 
Tee Beaco Bowen ene e nee e een eeee tees qaoat of mein Lees = aren Ft Nap Sigh ee ps 7: 33 = — 
_ Fart Somber -oosseeeoes coast ee eee. «| 30°. | br fies 
7 GSE1 ee ers « 
“Battery Beacon..22222222022.1271] Om eastern end of Ghasteston evento) || 2 | a5 fer 
_-Hunting ot See -+--| On the north point of Hun ee Mn 208 Went cide Revolving. | 17 | 95 |108 |1S59 
ws of entrance to St. Helena Sota, S 
— pov acdoss «no ncaneu-oet pie tact Saati ee eT Fixed. | .. | 32 | 39 |1959 
Cambahee Bank light-vessel....... On fhe aiteciak Coesieae heal 5k Helena Sound.. “ 10 | .. | 80 |1838 
| =) GEORGIA. L 
Sound light-vessel...... In Calibogue Sound... .........2..202.ececcece soos 3 =. | -- | 30 |1855 
OS eee ae Oo oe saa ond of Tybee Island, and on south side « 16 | 92 |108 {1798 
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a jf (ojo 
2e|3s/ee ; 
ZelEs 4] 2 
> a iy S« 
Name. Location. Lient, |, 2\% Zlz a F 
2 (Sm (28 
Ha elle 
bee’ Beaton... ..£. . skevevawees oe At the point of Tybee Island. ..........2. ceeeeeeee Fixed. 12 | 49 | 62 |1892 
Tybee Island Knoll light-vessel.,.} Off at Knoll,” north of Tybee Island, in the Savan- “ 10 | .. | 40 |isas 
nah River. oe 
Cockspur Island Beacon......... --| On a knoll connected with the eastern end of Cock- “ 9 25 18: t 
spur Island, in the Savannah River. 
Oyster Beds Beacon............ -..| On the oyster beds in Savannah River, to mark the s 9|.. | 8 H¢ 
south channel. | ‘ 
Fig Island Beacon............-+0+. On the east end of Fig Island, in the Savannah River. “ 9 | 21 | 26 |184 
"EID. BY, os Saas > Weide enstkenies tet ta, At i east end of the “ Bay,” in the city of Savan- w 9 | 85 | 77 |18 
na a | 
Bapelor ice duisceges gexaeice cmhad in On south end of a Island, north side of the en- “ 14 | 65 | 75 |1920 
trance to Doboy Sound. é 
SRROUN.. \tabisdss ehangeeo és él aveene Spesnae se scnctabseezerenctwecsses on PMs chee “ -- | «+ | 50 118 7 
Wolf Island Beacons.............. Near north end of Wolf Island, and south-southeast oo 9 | 25 | 25 |1822 
of Sapelo Island light. se 
BAT, SRUTLONE SS tole Gs Cd's cwcpe nin eb 'e ban nm south end of St. Simon’s Island, and the north “ 14 | 75 1811 
side of the entrance to St. Simon’s Sound. 3 
Little Cumberland Island.......... On the south side of the entrance to St. Andrew’s “ 14 | 53 | 70 
Sound and the Santilla River. 
FLORIDA. 
Amelia Island.............-4 .--..| On the south side of the entrance to St. Mary’s| Revolving. | 17 | 50 /104 
River, and north end of Amelia Island. 
PSOMOTL, =f, t8o 5.3 5 sates eee In front of main light; to range with channel....... Fixed. a3 eae 
North Beacons.,........0c.000c000 On the north front of Amelia Island; to serve as a “ 11 | 85 
range for the channel. 
®t. John’s River..... Heer ANS Shy Near mouth of the St. John’s River, and south side “ 14 | 65 
of the entrance to Jacksonville. 
Dame’s Point light-boat........... Off Dame’s Point, in the St. John’s River.......... “ 5) . 
St Augustine: /.........00.ceccess On the north end of Anastasia Island, and south side “ 14 | 52 | 68 
of entrance to St. ae ovis 
Cape Canaveral........ eeechs Sabek On northeast pitch of Cape Canaveral...... AS es Revolving. | 14 | 55 | 65 
GUPILORINICS, (.adeseec ss tes veeeis eee Jupiter Inlet and Gilbert’s Bar, Florida| Fixed, 20 | 94 |146 
ee : 
Cape Florida - s.0205..0. 000s sc ceen On south point of Key Biscayne, off the southeast “ 18 | 95 |100 | 
point of Florida. 
OBS Ul PG a 50 ed OTE a sb oa On Egmont Key, entrance to cunts Bay, An TE On “ 12 | 40 . 
i MFRS. nts | hwcssstocscesekee On east side of the entrance to St. Mark’s......-. rhe eg IS 
Dog Island, .....0500+s+sssvs..0s -+-| On the east side of the middle entrance to St.| Revolving. | 13 | 44 
George’s Sound. 
Cape St. George.......sscecccecees On Cape St. George, about 24 miles to the eastward Fixed. 15 | 70 
of the west pass to St. George’s Sound. 
Cape San Blas........ oesbnelwsebles Near the south point of pe 53 DAN BIA ice she sohne Revolving. | 16 | 96 Bi 
GREGOR aided « oh 9.04 ss sities ont elesain Near Barancas, south side of Pensacola Bay......... “ 21 |160 |210 
BAriPeason ..540s5s ob ben sew aunee Beacon and main light in range to cross the bar... Fixed. a 
Fort McRae Beacons.............. Beacons in range to avoid Caycas Shoal............. 3 4). oe 
cas Beacons........ ape pp ge ole Beacons in range to avoid le ground.......... an “ 4/.. 
ALABAMA . 
Sand Tslands, 155.505.2000. . cise ony wie sand island, about 8 miles S.S,W. of Mobile x 19 [150 /152 
o1n 
Beacon Nos! oo. sct ests cults On the south 9 of Sand Island, making a range 10 | 20 
Sk the lighthouse for crossing the outer bar, Mo- 
e. 
BASING, Bi. occas ccedens On the east point of Sand Island, Mobile............ " 9 {14 
Mobile Point....000000 ISITE On Mobile Point, east side of the channel ieading “ 18 | 58 
into Mobile Bay. 
Baap INO ok 5. yacansewnsbncl cesses detenmerue pears asssupaetveDaey SGV Roe SST as accine s 9 | 14 
Beacon No. 4.......0..-00+-45 ASE see vedesehSekwn bboVeRibERchacel seer IMecslos Jee si 9 | 14 
Choctaw Poin... : il eed “4 nee Point, a little south of the city of Mo- # 11 | 48 
ile. 
Choctaw Pass Beacons........ In Choctaw Pass, Mobile Bay................. ae oe ree 8 
MISSISSIPPI anp LOUISIANA. 
Bonnd Island, «252... ..0 sss. as ne «| Off Pascagoula............- SEO SER AOU SS Aas cates 4 © 12 | 45 
East Pascagoula River............ BU HABE PARUPOU bossa chnclssnahntbescencbaslee ’ 4 10} .. 
BROT BE aca. At Biloxi, west of western entrance to Biloxi Bay... o 18 | 48 
Cat Island..... Reis oviedied net Bens On the western point of Cat Island, and to the east- - 12 | 84 
ward of the entrance to Lake Borgne. 
Pass Christian... .....ccseseeeeee oe he ber land, about 64 miles northwest of Cat * 12 | 80 
slan 4 
Merrill’s Shell Bank.............. Between Cat Island, St. Joseph's, and Grand Island.. 6 li] .. 
Pleasonton’s Island..........+++++ At the mouth of Pearl River, east entrance to Lake 5 13 | 50 
Pontchartrain. 
Proctorville Beacon........... ..-.| Near the fort at Proctorville, on Lake Borgne....... ~ 10 | 38 
TeIOOlOUs +. <. adeuey vapapeacdes ese ys At the east entrance to Lake Pontchartrain......... xs 10} .. 
Bon Fouca.......... ...| Near the entrance to Bayou Bon Fouca...........+ “a 11 | 87 
Port Pontchartrain..............++ Near the eastern terminus of the railroad........... a | 10 29 
Bayou St. John...........+0+- ----| Five miles north of New Orleans,............0+00ee ee 10 | 28 
WOW TORNAE Ys cer ees socket tees te ou At the entrance of New Canal.........0e0000e Se cece =: 10 ; 28 
Tchefuncti River........ccseeeeees Near Madisonville,.........00000% 2 li | 84 
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id “e 2s\s .jBe 
* SeiF Eira! = 
> jee i * ea eS Sse 4 
et Naz. Location. Licur. |. 3 a 
jae i2/g4/74/é 
Fi als pax 
e Be elas shines ‘At the mouth of Pass Manchac, between Lakes Mau-| Fixed. [10 | 42 | 45 [1837 
Pontchartrain. 
pat’ cdancesdcnees On north side of entrance of Pass 4 l‘Outre, on Mid- “ 15 | 69 | 77 11855 
Ground Island, Mississippi River. 
EnuNG dadkte iu suse Segvss On southwest side of Gordon's Island, near the en- | Revolving. | 13 | 54 | 60 |1s31 
trance of the south pass of the Mississippi River. 
Ras esewnes tune On Deer Island, at the junction of the southwest and Fixed. 5} .. | -- [1852 
northeast passes of the Mississippi River. 
uo. TSE rea whanaeite On the west side, near the entrance to southwest “ 15 | 68 | 70 |1881 
pass of the Mississippi River. 
a aa ee On Timbalier Island, west side of entrance into the “ 18 | 55 | 60 11956 
MNES NGAI. . 5. oo 55.55 os Seda On Raccoon Point. «+s+-e0++ | Revolving. | 16 |125 |110 |1859 
‘ ..-.| At the entrance of Atchafalaya Ba ree ee Fixed. 2} 40 | 49 |1859 
| Bhell Keys. .-...-..----+-++++-++- ved the south point of Marsh TIsiand. one of the Shell « 15 | S1 | 71 |1859 
£ : sso ea hOn Brant Point, east side of entrance to the Sabine “ 16 85 |1856 
River. 
( ; .seseessee--e--| North side of entrance to Galveston Bay, Texas.... “ 16 | $9 |100 j1952 
SIRE 52s) bd wa dev aer einer se On Bird Island, to range with Bolivar Point for run- “ 6; ..]|.-- {1860 
belican Spit... .... <.2<+...+.-»+--<| Om Pelican Spit... iv... sesceooseedecssestescesseas “ 6 .. [1860 
| eston Beacons ----} In the city of Galveston.......-........cc--eeeeess * a3 .. [1856 
| Half-Moon Shoal. ................. In aly ore Bay, between Pelican Island and Dol- 4 10 35 /1854 
| ot» lar t. 
WBE PSBTs 0 ok as cine wosusecdeves io Me soja gh ~ phage chr Galveston “9 10 35 |1854 
ay. 
ppe! abnascilpeRe Po rmbck cliaiansl BérGas Clopper’s Ber, Galveston Bey. « 10 | .. | 35 |1854 
aneusceececesseeeseeee+| On the east end of Matagorda Island, entrance to/ Revolving. | 16 | 79 | 96 |1852 
Matagorda Bay, Texas. 
idde ke uate Seece aseaa tense’ On north heya the mouth of the Bayou Saluria, in Fixed. 6 | 82 | 33 |185s 
Matago y- 
m Reef............-..--..| On the suuthern extremity of Half-Moon Reef, in * 6 | 40 | 35 j1858 
Opposite Alligator Head, Matagorda Ba “ | .. |1858 
SEER Uae hlpacsiacicbedecss te Alli atagorda Bay........... +s ice 
.ransas Reda cho bmvabead sciaes Gn Lett Inlet indide of Acaness Pama, -, Sdeneeiueds = 13 60 |1855 
adre Island Beacon..............| On ae ee side of the entrance to Brazos Santi- es 10 35 |1852 
= : ago, Texas. 
‘aint Isabel........:.-.--.+ . At Point Isabel, Brazos Santiago, Texas............. % 16 | 57 | $2 ‘1852 


FRANCE, a country of Western Europe, 
nded on the northwest and west by the 
lnglish Channel and the Bay of Biscay, on the 
ortheast by Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, on 
the east by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
m the south by the Mediterranean and Spain, 
e Pyrenees separating it from the latter. Its 

ea, including its recent accessions of territory, 
213,241 square miles. Its population in 1861 
was, in round numbers, 37,000,000. It is di- 
ded into 89 departments, each under the gov- 
nment of a prefect and a body of deputies 
mitscommunes. The Government of France 
is an empire; the emperor is not absolute, but 


shares the law-making power with a legislative 


i 


_ body, composed of a Senate and a House of 
Deputies, the latter elected by the people. The 


the daughter of Josephine; elected president 
_in 1850, he made himself emperor in Dec. 1852, 
and his assumption of the imperial power was 
eed by popular suffrage soon after. 

To acorrect understanding of the condition 
_ of France, and the progress of events there in 
1861, a brief statement of some of the occur- 
_ Tences of the previous year is necessary. There 
Were at the commencement of the year five 
- questions of policy which agitated the French 


people, all of them resulting from the measures 
of the Government adopted the preceding year. 
The first was the difficulties growing out of the 
cession of Savoy and Nice by Sardinia to France, 
as a compensation for the assistance which the 
latter had rendered the former in the Italian 
war of 1859. Against this cession Switzerland 
protested, from the apprehension that it would 

roduce disturbances in her cantons adjacent ; 
Prada; from the fear that the plea of giv- 
ing a natural boundary to France would be 
hereafter made the apology for a demand for 
her Rhenish provinces; and other States of 
Europe, from the belief that the balance of 
power would be disturbed. These protests had 
been met by the reply that the cession had been 
made by the Sardinian Government, and ratified 
by the Sardinian Chamber by a vote of 229 out 
of 285 members; that the people of both prov- 
inces were ost unanimously in favor of it, as 
was manifested by their suffrage of the 12th ° 
June, 1860; that the relations hitherto existing 
between Sardiria and Switzerland were by the 
terms of the treaty of cession to be maintained, 
and finally that the emperor had no intention 
of aggression upon any of the continental pow- 
ers, and that he was himself deeply interested 
in the maintenance of the balance of power. 
A second question of importance was that of 


, 
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the occupation of Syria by the French troops, 
in order to suppress the insurrection and bloody 
massacres of the summer of 1860. The prompt- 
ness with which France had made. this move- 
ment, and the apparent cordiality with which 
it was regarded by Russia, and submitted to 
by the Ottoman Porte, had excited the jealousy 
of the English Government, which foresaw in 
this enterprise, undertaken, as the French Govy- 
ernment protested, solely from motives of hu- 
manity, and in the interest of a common Chris- 
tianity against Moslem fanaticism, a purpose to 
exclude her from a participation in Turkish 
affairs, and a design to divide the tottering em- 
pire of Turkey with the czar. France pledged 
herself to the great powers to withdraw her 
troops from Syria in June, 1861, and did so; 
but not without making the attempt to estab- 
lish a Government for Lebanon under the ad- 
ministration of a Christian prince, and protect- 
ed by the European powers. This attempt 
proved unsuccessful, A third question of deep 
interest was the change in the relations be- 
tween England and France, which had excited 
on the part of the former a feeling of uneasi- 
ness and distrust, which was not without se- 
rious consequences. The interview of Napo- 
leon III. with the prince-regent of Prussia, and 
the kings of Bavaria and Hanover, at Baden, 
on the 15th June, 1860, partially but not fully 
dissipated the apprehensions with which the Ger- 
manic States had previously regarded the French 
Government; while the prodigious activity and 
preparations for war, which were manifest 
throughout France—preparations which the 
British Government regarded as only men- 
acing them, and which imposed on them, as 
-they believed, the necessity of equally exten- 
sive preparations for defence, increased the 
anxiety of the States of Central Europe. This 
disquietude was not diminished by the skilful 
diplomacy by which the French emperor, with- 
out being himself present, turned to his own 
account the meeting between the czar of Russia, 
the emperor of Austria, and the prince-regent of 
Prussia, securing the friendship and sympathy 
of the ezar, and causing him to repel the ad- 
vances of the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments; and though Napoleon III., in an auto- 
graph letter to Persigny, disclaimed most heart- 
ily any hostile intention towards Great Britain, 
it was long before the British Government 
seemed satisfied with his protestations. 
Meantime a commercial treaty negotiated 
with Great Britain, mainly through the efforts 
of Lord Cowley and Mr. Cobden, in the autumn 
of 1860, and to take effect in June, 1861, was 
destined to change to a great extent the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries, and gave 
rise to great excitement throughout France, 
and to serious apprehensions in the minds of 
many of the manufacturers, in relation to its 
effect upon their business; apprehensions, bow- 
ever, which the result has proved futile. This 
treaty admitted a large portion of the manufac- 
tures of each country into the other, free of 
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duty, and nearly all the remainder at a greatly 
reduced tariff. Among the results of this treaty, _ 
which was not finally ratified till Feb. 4, 1861, — 
has been the resumption of a more cordial state i 
of feeling between the two Governments, af 
But the most important and embarrassing of 
all the questions of the time, at the beginning - 
of the year, were the relations of France wi 
Italy, and the preservation of the tempora 
sovereignty of the pope. In 1860, Garibal 
had conquered, and through the instrumental- 
ity of Cavour, turned over to Victor Emanuel 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; Tuscany 
Parma, Modena, and the Emilian provinces, 
had annexed themselves to Sardinia; Napoleon 
III. had stationed his fleet at Gaeta to prevent 
the Sardinian Government from assailing the 
last stronghold of Francis II. from the sea, un- 
til events had proved the inability of the young _ 
monarch to maintain any portion of his ancient — 
kingdom; Lamoriciere, hitherto a French gen- 
eral, had accepted service under the pope, and 
had, by passionate appeals to the faithful every- 
where, succeeded in organizing an army in de- 
fence of the Papal Government, but had been 
defeated and routed in a battle with Cialdini, 
the Sardinian general, who’had invaded the 
States of the Church. A papal bull, imper-— 
sonal indeed, in form, but evidently aimed alike 
at the king of Sardinia and the French emperor, — 
had beenissued. The collection of Peter’s ence, 
for the aid of the Papal Government, had been — 
undertaken, in accordance with a rescript from 4 
the pope, throughout Catholic Christendom ; — 
and the French troops, which at the pope’s re- 
quest had left Rome when Lamériciere had or- 
ganized his army, were recalled at his ee 
appeal, and now occupied the city; and all 
diplomatic relations between France and Sar-— 
dinia had ceased. These events had exci 
the liveliest interest in France. There were in 
that country a variety of parties, of which that 
sustaining the Administration was perhaps the 
most numerous; but the clergy, a powerful 
body, and hitherto favorable to the Govern- 
ment, were nearly unanimous in defending the 
temporal sovereignty of the pope, and in their 
denunciation of the course of Victor Emanuel. _ 
The Bourbon and Orleans parties inclined in _ 
the same direction; while the liberals and the — 
various shades of the Republican parties de- © 
manded that the Government should aid and 
complete the unity of the kingdom of Italy un- — 
der the Sardinian king. The situation of the — 
emperor was embarrassing ; the clergy, and es- — 
pecially the higher clergy, grew daily more 
violent in their attacks upon the Government; 
the bishops issued charges and pastoral letters 
in their dioceses, accusing the emperor of in- 
fidelity, and emboldened by their impo 
hurled their denunciations against him wi 
constantly increasing bitterness. An anony- 
mous pamphlet, published towards the end of 
February, 1861, which from many circum- 
stances was supposed to have been inspired 
by the emperor, entitled, “Za France, Rome 
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et Italie,’ furnished occasion for still more 
violent denunciations of the Government by 
the bishops. Monseigneur Dupanloup, bishop 
of Orleans, and the bishops of Laval, Nismes, 
_&e., distinguished themselves especially by 
ae vituperative assaults upon the emper- 
or: but boldest of all was Monseigneur Pie, 
shop of Poitiers, who, in a published charge 
9 his diocese, compared the emperor to Pon- 
s Pilate, who suffered Christ to be put to 
sath when it was in his power to save him, 
i thought to free himself from guilt by wash- 
yhis hands. This insolent language was pun- 


_ ished by the Council of State by a severe repri- 


and to the bishop. The pope himself had 
protested meanwhile against the pamphlet, and 
@ardinal Antonelli, his prime minister, replied 
in a despatch addressed to the Papal 
oat Paris. This action of the pope and 


‘the’ cardinal only inflamed the clergy to new 


i s, and they at length became so abusive, 
that on the 11th April, 1861, the Minister of 
Justice addressed a circular to the prosecutin 
oflicers of the departments, in which he call 
their attention to the 201st and 204th articles 
of the penal code, which prohibited under 
severe penalties the criticism or censure of the 
wvernment by the ministers of religion, and 
ed them to prosecute all violations of the 
Against this circular the Archbishop of 
rs protested as an invasion of the rights of 
he clergy. Another incident gave great um- 
_brage to the higher clergy. Two ecclesiastical 
orders of foreign origin, the Redemptorist Fa- 


| thers of Douay and the Capuchins of Has- 
_ brouck, had established houses in France, and 


id been tolerated, though never legalized there. 
harges were made against them of gross im- 
morality, and substantiated by sufficient evi- 
dence, and the Government on this proof dis- 
ie their organization and expelled the 
‘Members from the country. The Archbishop 
of Cambray at once came to their defence, but 
Was speedily silenced by the Constitutionnel, 
which brought sufficient proof of their mal- 
practices, to demonstrate that they deserved a 
severer punishment than they received. While 
thus assailed by the clergy on the one hand 
and the radicals on the other, the emperor, 
with that tact which has characterized his 
whole career, on the 24th Nov. 1860, to the 
surprise of the nation, promulgated a decree 
ty. enlarging the liberty and scope of the 

gislative body, and according a greater free- 
dom to the press. The legislative body was 
to have, within certain limitations,:the right 
of amending the Government bills; it was to 
have the privilege of replying to the emperor’s 
speech, and stating what measures it desired; 
its sessions were to be public, and freedom 
of debate allowed; and the Government meas- 
ures were to be explained and advocated in 
open session by ministers without portfolio, 
who had a seat in the Legislature. The re- 
strictions on the press were greatly modified, 
and ‘all previous notices or warnings abrogated, 
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It was under these circumstances that the ses- 
sion of the legislative body took place, on the 
2d February, 1861. The Syrian, the Italian, 
and the Papal questions were fully and ably dis- 
cussed, but the wise policy of the emperor had 
conciliated the liberals, and the clerical party 
were defeated in every attempt to censure thie 
Government, in the wisdom and patriotism of 
which, alarge majority expressed their hearty 
confidence. The English commercial treaty 
yielding too great concessions, it was thought, 
to that Government in respect to the fisheries, 
the Legislature demanded a modification of it 
in the interest of the national fisheries. The 
sliding scale of duties was also, at their in- 
stance, abrogated. A similar commercial treaty 
was concluded with Belgium on the Ist of 
March, and there were added to it three con- 
ventions upon navigation, postal arrangements, 
and guarantees of artistic and literary copy- 
rights and patents. A copyright treaty was 
also concluded between France and Russia. A 
new topic of excitement was the defeat of the 
Prince Murat as Grand Master of the Masonic 
fraternity, in consequence of his advocacy of 
the temporal power of the pope, and the elec- 
tion, by a great majority, of his cousin Prince 
Napoleon who had opposed it. This event 
caused so many meetings and such intense agita- 
tion throughout France, that the Government 
deemed it necessary to interdict temporarily 
their assembling, and to cause another election 
for Grand Master to be held in October. 

On the 24th of June, the Moniteur (the offi- 
cial gazette) published a decree of tle emperor, 
recognizing Victor Emanuel II., King of Sar- 
dinia, as “‘ King of Italy ;” and during the same 
month diplomatic relations between the two 
courts were reéstablished. 

The elections of June, for members of the 
legislative corps, which, in accordance with the 
decree of Nov. 1860, had been conducted with 
much less restraint on the voters than previous- 
ly, resulted in the success of the liberal party, 
by a small majority. In Paris, M. Jules Favre, 
a representative man among the liberal or re- 
publican party, who, as an advocate, had distin- 
guished himself by defending those charged 
with political offences, and was regarded as 
the ablest opponent of the Government, was 
chosen a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from Paris. 

The blockade proclaimed by the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, and the privateering proclamations of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, had excited great interest 
and attention in France; and the French Gov- 
ernment, on the 10th of June, announced its 
intention of regarding the seceded States as a 
belligerent power, and of maintaining strict 
neutrality between the two contending powers, 
following in these particulars, the course adopt- 
ed by England. (See Pustic Doouments.) 

The stupendous defalcation of M. Mires, the 
Treasurer of the Department of Railroads, his 
arrest and the charges of complicity in his of- 
fence openly made against prominent members 
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of the Government, produced a great excitement 
throughout France during the summer months. 
M. Mires was tried and sentenced to a long im- 
prisonment and mulcted in a ruinous money 
penalty, but appealed his cause to a higher tribu- 
nal, and on a decision against him by that court, 
has again appealed to the court of last resort. 

The less of the usuak export trade to the United 
States, which amounted ordinarily to from forty 
to fifty millions of dollars, and the consequent 
dulness in the manufacturing interests, the suf- 
fering of the working classes for want of employ- 
ment, the high rate of discount maintained by 
the Bank of France, and above all the certainty 
in August and September of an alarming deficit 
in the crops, combined to produce in the early 
autumn a condition of depression and restless- 
ness, which occasioned much apprehension on 
the part of the Government. It was ascer- 
tained that the deficit in the grain crops 
amounted to over eighty millions of bushels, 
and the reserve of specie in the Bank of France 
had, in spite of the high rate of discount, fallen 
much below its usual amount. 

The emperor saw that some measures must 
be taken to improve the condition of the 
finances, and to restore the confidence of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes, which 
was greatly shaken in the Government. In 
September, as was generally believed, at the 
instance of the empress, M. Fould, the ablest 
financier in the cabinet, had been offered a dif- 
ferent portfolio, and had in consequence re- 
signed. The emperor now proposed to recall 
him to the department of finance. M. Fould 
would not consent except upon condition of 
stating beforehand to the emperor, in a carefully 
drawn paper, the reforms in finance which he 
deemed indispensable, and receiving the impe- 
rial guarantee that they should be undertaken. 
The emperor consented to his terms. The 
finances of the country had been severely de- 
ranged from the fact, that while the “‘ budget,” 
or estimate of expenses and receipts for each 
year, was reported to and acted upon by the 
legislative body, the emperor retained the 
power, and almost invariably exercised it, of 
opening supplementary credits, often of very 
large sums, during the period when they were 
not in session, and thus a floating debt of large 
amount was constantly incurred, and the esti- 
mates for taxes and other revenue measures se- 
riously disturbed. Thus, if the emperor deemed 
it desirable to increase the army or navy, to 
place himself in a hostile position to another 
nation, to grant a subsidy to another power, or 
to engage in any great enterprise at home or 
abroad, a supplementary credit was opened to 
furnish the means for such expenditure. 

The power of thus increasing at will the 
national expenditure, M. Fould proposed that 
the emperor should relinquish ; that henceforth 
the legislative body should have the sole right 
to fix the amount of Government expenditure, 
and that the emperor should confine himself to 
this; that in case of any great emergency re- 
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quiring increased resources, an éxtra session 
of the legislative body should be called. This 
measure, he argued, would restore confidence 
to the tax-payers and order to the finances, and 
would at the same time prove the most effect- 
ual guarantee of the pacific intentions of the 
emperor towards adjacent nations. 

To the credit of Napoleon III., it should be 
recorded that he consented promptly and grace- 
fully to this material abridgment of his prerog- 
ative, and yielding to a body elected by the 
people the control of the national expenditure, 
surrendered one of the two great elements of 
absolute monarchy, the power of the purse. 

The capture of Mason and Slidell by the San 
Jacinto, occurring almost immediately after the 
accession of M. Fould to the cabinet, threatened 
for a time to thwart his plans of financial re- 
form, as in the event of war between England 
and the United States which seemed imminent, 
the effective force of the army which had risen 
during the year from 392,000 to 467,000, and 
the naval force which had been similarly in- 
creased, could not, it was thought, be materially 
diminished ; but the intelligence of the peace- 
ful solution of the difficulty removed this ob- 
stacle. The course pursued by the emperor 
towards the United States on this occasion was 
eminently dignified and conciliatory ; the French 
Government did not, in any event, propose to 
unite with Great Britain in a war against the 
United States, but made a courteous expression 
of their view of the question to the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, indicating their partial concurrence in 
the position taken by Great Britain, though 
from other motives, and such as accorded with 
the past policy of France. The correspondence 
which took place between the two Governments 
is given under the title of Dreromatio Corrz- 
SPONDENCE. 

Among the other events of importance in the 
history of France in 1861, was the Mexican 
expedition, in which she united with England 
and Spain. This was projected in June, and 
the object was ostensibly the securing of sub- 
duteet guarantees for the payment of the large 
amount of indebtedness due the three countries 
from Mexico; but it was supposed that meas- 
ures of State policy, and possibly the providing 
a throne for one of the Austrian princes, had a 
place in the views of the allies. The expedition 
sailed in September, and France reénforced her 
portion of the troops in December. (See 
Mexico.) 

In the latter part of October, the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul (an organization at first of 
a strictly charitable and praiseworthy charac- 
ter, founded by the Abbé Ozanam, in 1833, but 
within the past two years perverted into a so- 
ciety for the promotion by questionable meas- 
ures of the designs of the clergy against the 
Government) was suppressed. Its suppression 
occasioned for the time considerable excite- 
ment, which, however, speedily subsided. 

The Italian question continued to agitate the 
public mind, and the French occupation of 
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Rome was strongly denounced by the liberals. 
Signor Ratazzi, the Italian premier, visited 
Paris, and had an interview with the emperor, 
but without any apparent result. It was be- 
lieved that the emperor was favorable at heart 
to the wishes of the Italian king, but the pope 
was impracticable, and the resort to compulsory 
measures to induce him to relinquish his tem- 
poral sovereignty, would have evoked a storm 
among the Catholic powers, which the emperor 
was desirous of avoiding. 
_ In December, M. Ernest Renan, a young but 
distinguished savant, of Jewish extraction, was 
pointed to a theological chair in the Univer- 
sity, much to the joy of the students, but to the 
displeasure of the Roman Oathdélic party. M. 
Renan’s opening lecture was very able and elo- 
quent, but not at all in accordance with the 
yiews of the Catholic Church; and the clergy 
obtained an order prohibiting him from giving 
further instruction. This prohibition led to 
an excitement and riot on the part of the stu- 
dents of the Quartier Latin, and as a large part 
of those who participated in the riot were radi- 
cals and already suspect, (i. ¢., on the police lists 
as of doubtful loyalty,) some hundreds were 
arrested and committed to prison. The excite- 
ment was kept up for some weeks and arrests 
continued to be made; but eventually the 
greater part of those who had been arrested 
were discharged. 

FRANCOIS, Joun Waxertexp, M. D., LL. D., 
an American physician and author, born in the 
city of New York, Nov. 17, 1789, died in the 
same city Feb. 8, 1861. His father was a Ger- 
man, who emigrated to this country soon after 
the close of the revolutionary war, and his 
mother, though a native of Philadelphia, was 
of Swiss extraction. He was apprenticed to 
the printer’s profession while a lad, but subse- 
quently prepared for college, under eminent 
teachers, and entered Columbia College in ad- 
vance, in 1807, and soon after commenced the 
study of medicine in the office of Dr. Hosack. 
He graduated as A. B. in 1809 and M. D. in 
1811, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Soon after taking his medical degree, Dr. Ho- 
sack offered him a partnership, which he ac- 
cepted, and which extended to literary as well 
as professional pursuits, and continued till 1820. 
He had, indeed, in 1810, been associated with 
his then preceptor in editing the “ American 
Medical and Philosophical Register,” which 
was continued for four years. 

In 1813, when but twenty-four years of age, 
he was appointed lecturer in the Institute of 
Medicine and Materia Medica at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; and, when soon after 
the medical faculty of Columbia College was 
consolidated with that institution, he was ap- 
pointed professor of materia medica in the 
united body. After delivering one course of 
lectures without fees, from the fear lest the in- 
creased expense of the new establishment should 
deter some from taking lectures, he sailed for 
Europe to perfect himself in the knowledge 
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requisite for his professorship, and to become 
familiar with any new features in the medical 
instruction of the schools abroad. While in 
Europe he formed the acquaintance of the most 
eminent physicians and literary men of the time. 
On his return he entered again upon his duties 
as professor, first of the institutes of medicine, 
afterwards of medical jurisprudence, then of 
obstetrics, and finally of forensic medicine, and 
filled these professorships with great ability in 
the united Medical College till 1826, and then 
for four years more in the Rutgers Medical Col- 
lege. During all this period, with the added 
cares of a large medical practice, he never re- 
laxed his interest in literature or the fine arts, 
He was a ready and eloquent writer, and while 
he performed a large amount of literary labor 
in connection with his profession, he contrib- 
uted freely by his writings to the cultivation of 
a taste for general literature and the fine arts. 
In 1830 he relinquished his post as professor, 
and devoted his attention to his practice and 
to literary pursuits, and to the promotion of 
those public charities so congenial to his kindly 
and generous nature. The New York Histori- 
cal Society was an especial favorite with him, 
and the New York Lyceum of Natural History 
hardly less so. His early connection with the 
typographic art led him to affiliate himself with 
the Typographical Society, of which he was till 
his death a valued member. In the promotion 
of the fine arts he was especially interested, 
and the young painter or sculptor always found 
in him a genial and warm-hearted friend, to 
whom he could confide his trials and difficulties 
with the certainty of receiving hearty sym- 
pathy. The Woman’s Asylum and the Ine- 
briate Asylum both secured his services as 
their president, and both were the recipients 
of large-handed charity and earnest labor from 
him. The early period at which he entered 
upon public life, his clear and tenacious mem- 
ory, and his great conversational powers made 
him always a welcome guest at every public 
entertainment, and his historical reminiscences 
of New York, at the beginning of the present 
century, were always deeply interesting. He 
had published seven or eight medical treatises, 
besides numerous essays in the medical period- 
ieals, biographical sketches of great numbers 
of eminent men of the last half century with 
whom he had been intimate; addresses, al- 
most without number, before the Historical, 
Horticultural, Typographical, and other soci- 
eties, Bellevue Hospital, the Lyceum of Nat- 
ural History, and New York Academy of Medi- 
cine; and several historical and biographical 
monographs, mostly on the men and times of 
old New York. He was the first president of 
the New York Academy of Medicine after its 
organization in 1847, and was elected an asso: 
ciate of numerous medical and scientific asso 

ciations abroad as well as inthis country. Per 

haps no man in the city of New York wa 

more universally popular with its citizens. Aw 
his funeral the concourse which gathered to do 
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him the last sad honors was such as has seldom 
been witnessed. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV.,, late King of 
Prussia, born at Pottsdam, Prussia, Oct. 15, 
1795, succeeded his father Frederick William 
IL. on the 7th June, 1840, died Jan. 1, 1861. 
He received a careful and thorough education 
under the instruction of some of the most 
eminent scholars of the time, being taught mili- 
tary science by Scharnhorst and Knesebeck ; 
philosophy and letters by J. F. O. Delbriick 
and Ancillon; public and national law by Sa- 
vigny ; and the principles of the fine arts by 
Schinkel and Rauch. In the campaigns of 
1818 and 1814 he was present at most of the 
great battles; and on coming of age was ad- 
mitted into the Council of State. Not long 
after he was appointed military governor of 
Pomerania. On ascending the throne he re- 
paired many of the injuries which his father’s 
rigorous system had inflicted upon the people ; 
proclaimed an amnesty for political offences, 
and recalled a large number of eminent schol- 
ars and professors who had been exiled or dis- 
placed for political reasons. The University 
of Berlin was greatly improved by his efforts; 
and he determined to make his capital the lit- 
erary and scientific centre of Europe. His fos- 
tering care was never withheld from the Uni- 
versity, and no man who had attained eminence 
in science elsewhere failed to receive the offer 
of a professorship or official appointment there. 
His father had presented a constitution to his 
people, but had delayed to grant it, and Fred- 
erick William IV. long refused to fulfil the 
promise, while at the same time he was willing 
to grant a considerable degree of freedom to 
his people. The revolution of 1848 induced 
him to grant a constitution, but after his terror 
was over he wished to revoke it. From that 
period his course seemed constantly to become 


more vacillating and insincere, and he lost the 


good opinion of the adjacent nations by his 
‘manifestation of these traits of character. In 
the Crimean war he temporized and made 
pledges to both parties, which lost him the 
confidence of each, and at the Congress of 1856, 
Prussia was only admitted as a member at the 
earnest solicitation of Napoleon III. His course 
in relation to the Duchy of Schleswig Hol- 
stein, was also marked by the same vacillating 
spirit; after encouraging the Holsteiners to 
commence the war with Denmark, by the 
promise of the assistance of Prussia, he aban- 
doned them to their fate. He reorganized the 
Lutheran Church of Prussia, giving it the name 
of the “Reformed Church,” and though not 
intolerant to other forms of faith, he was a 
great stickler for uniformity. In 1857 he was 
attacked with apoplexy, and though he recov- 
ered so far as to enjoy tolerable health of body, 
his mind was permanently impaired, and his 
brother, the Prince of Prussia, was appointed 
Regent of the Kingdom. 

FREDERIOKTOWN, a small town of south- 
east Missouri, the capital of Madison Oo. Near 
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this place, on the 21st October, the Confeder- 
ate troops under Gen. Jeff. Thompson and Col. 
Lowe, from 3,500 to 4,000 in number, were at- 


tacked by a Federal force, consisting of the Sev- . 


enteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first, and Thirty- 
third Illinois and Eleventh Missouri regiments, 
six companies of the First Indiana Cavalry, and 
one section of Schofield’s battery, the whole un- 
der the command of Col. J. B. Plummer, of the 
Eleventh Missouri, and numbering about 8,000 
men. An engagement followed, which contin- 
ued two hours and a half, when the Confederate 
troops were routed along their whole line and 
fled in disorder, seeking protection in the woods, 
They were pursued 22 miles. Their loss was 
very heavy, Col. Lowe was slain and about 
170 of their killed left on the field were buried 
by the Federal soldiers. Col. Plummer eap- 
tured 80 prisoners, of whom 38 were wounded. 
He also took one 42-pounder and a considerable 
quantity of small-arms. The Federal loss was 
six killed, (amnong them Major Gavitt and Capt. 
Highman, of the First Indiana Cayalry,) and 60 
wounded. 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. A weekly 
newspaper, called the ‘ Democratic Standard,” 
published at Concord, New Hampshire, was 
attacked by a mob of soldiers on the 8th of 
August, and the office completely stripped of 
its contents. The soldiers belonged to the First 
Regiment of returned volunteers. An article 
was published in the paper which reflected 
upon them. <A retraction was demanded, and 
refused defiantly. 
On the 12th of August, the office of the 
“Democrat,” a weekly newspaper, published 
at Bangor, Maine, was completely cleared by a 
crowd of people. No one was injured. The 
objections against the print by the people were 
that its views favored the Confederate States. 
On the 14th of August, Gen. Fremont declar- 
ed martial law in St. Louis, and appointed 
Major J. McKinstry provost-marsha]. On the 
next day the marshal suppressed the publica- 
tion of the ‘“*War Bulletin,” and the ‘ Mis- 
sourian,” two newspapers published in that 
city, which had been, as it was charged 
“‘shamelessly devoted to the publication of 
transparently false statements respecting mili- 
tary movements in Missouri.” 
On the 24th of August, the editor of the St. 
Louis “ Christian Advocate” addressed a letter 
to Marshal McKinstry, stating that he had been 


‘informed suggestions were made to him to 


suppress the publication of the “Advocate,” &c. 

To this, on the next day, the marshal re- 
plied: “‘In reference to the course of the St. 
Louis ‘Christian Advocate,’ permit me to say 
that in my judgment, in these times of political 
excitement, and heated discussion, and civil 
war, it would be more becoming, as well as 
more consistent, that a public newspaper, be- 
longing to and advocating the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of Christ, should ab- 
stain from publishing articles of a political char- 
acter, calculated to inflame the passions of 
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men, and evidently hostile to the Government 
of the country. — ’ ‘ 

“Let your journal be a religious paper, as it 
professes to be, and it will never come under 
the discipline of this department.” 

On the 20th of August, the office of the 
“Sentinel,” a weekly paper, published at 
Easton, Pa., was destroyed. The alleged 
motive was stated to be, that this paper had 

inted a series of resolutions, passed at a 
friisonratio county convention, which were re- 
garded as not truly loyal. : 

On the same night, Ambrose 8. Kimball, 
editor of the ‘‘ Essex County Democrat,” pub- 
lished once a week, at Haverhill, Mass., was 
violently taken from his house by an excited 
crowd, and refusing to give such information 
as was demanded of him, “he was covered with 
a coat of tar and feathers, and ridden on a rail 
through the town.” Hésubsequently was made 
to take an oath that he would “never again 
write or publish articles against the North and 
in favor of secession.” 

Abont the same time the printing office of 
the “Jeffersonian,” a weekly paper, published 
at Westchester, Pa., was destroyed. 

On the 16th day of August, the Grand Jury, 
impanelled for the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York, 
brought into court the following document, ask- 
ing if certain newspapers could be indicted. 

7 New Yor«, August 16, 1861. 

The Grand Inquest of the United States of America 
for the Southern District of New York, beg leave to 
present the following facts to the Court, and ask its 
advice thereon : 

There are certain newspapers within this district 
which are in the frequent practice of encouraging the 
eae now in arms inst boas Federal Sig tei 

expressing sympathy and agreement wi em, 

‘te uty of qeedinn to their demands, and dissatis- 
faction with the employment of force to overcome 
them. These papers are the New York daily and 
’ weekly “Journal of Commerce,” the daily and weekly 
“News,” the daily and weekly ‘Day Book,” the 
“Freeman’s Journal,” all published iu the city of New 
York; and the daily and weekly “‘ Eagle,” published 
in the city of Brooklyn. The first-named of these has 
. just published a list of newspapers in the Free States 
opposed to what it calls “‘the present unholy war’—a 
war in defence of our country and its institutions, and 
our most sacred rights, and carried on solely for the 
restoration of the authority of the Government. 

The Grand Jury are aware that free governments 
allow liberty of speech and.of the press to their utmost 
limit, but there is, nevertheless, a limit. If a person 
in a fortress or an army were to preach to the soldiers 
submission to the enemy, he would be treated as an 
offender. Would he be more culpable than the citizen 
who, in the midst of the most formidable conspiracy 
and rebellion, tells the conspirators and rebels that 
they are right, encourages them to persevere in re- 
sistance, and condemns the effort of loyal citizens to 
overcome and punish them as an “unholy war?” If 
the utterance of such language in the streets or through 
the press is not a crime, then there is a great defect in 
our laws, or they were not made for such an emergency. 
The conduct of these disloyal oe is, of course, 
condemned and abhorred by all loyal men; but the 
Grand Jury will be glad to learn from the Court that 
it is also subject to indictment and condign punishment. 

All which is respectfully presented. 

CHAR GOULD, Foreman. 
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It is a singular instance of the excitement of 
the public mind that this document, which 
simply asks the judge if the press could be in- 
dicted, was universally regarded as an indict- 
ment. 

The clear charge made by Judge Betts to 
this jury when they were impanelled, placed 
the question beyond all doubt; and the wording 
of the document brought in, shows clearly that 
the jury so understood it. The Judge turned 
the matter over to the October term, when it 
was dismissed. The resulting excitement was 
very great, and on the 22d of August, six days 
after, Marshal Milward of Philadelphia seized 
the papers sent from certain New York offices, 
named in the paper of the Grand Jury, for eir- 
culation to their subscribers; on the same day 
the following order was issued : 


Post-Orrice Department, August 22, 1861. 

Srr: The Postmaster-General directs that from 
and after your a's of this letter none of the news- 
papers published in NewYork city, “ which were lately 
resented by the Grand Jury” as dangerous for their 
disloyalty, shall be forwarded in the mails. I am 

respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. P. TROTT, Chief Clerk. 
To Postmaster New York City. 


Thus the authorities at Washington regarded 
the action of the Grand Jury as a presentment, 
and incurred the severe penalties of the post- 
office laws by excluding the newspapers in- 
dicated from the mails. 

In consequence of these measures the 
“Journal of Commerce” changed its editors, 
and was allowed to circulate through the mails. 
The publication of the ‘‘ News” and ‘‘ Daybook” 
was stopped, and the “ Freeman’s Journal” 
changed its name. 

On the 22d of September the Grand Jury 
of the United States District Court at Trenton, 
N. Jersey, brought into Court the following 
presentment: 


The Grand Jury came into the United States Court 
on the 22d, and made a ey presentment that 
complaints have been made before this Grand Inquest 
concerning certain newspapers published in this State, 
and copies of the following papers, issued during the 
last few months, have been submitted and carefully 
examined; namely, the Newark “Evening Journal,” 
the Warren “Journal,” the Hunterdon “ Democrat,” 
the New Brunswick “ Times” and Plainfield “Gazette ;” 
that during the most critical period, while the capital 
of the nation has been besi by armed insurgents ; 
while eleven States in actual rebellion, having been 
striving by invasion and treachery to plunge other 
States still remaining loyal into open opposition to the 
National Government, these newspapers have been, up 
to within a very recent period, persistently denounc- 
ing and libelling those to whom this great duty of na- 
tional defence is necessarily intrusted, in thwarting 
their efforts for self-preservation, and fomenting rebel- 
lion by discouraging and opposing the only means by 
which it can be put down. While they cherish a due 
regard for freedom of speech, they feel it their duty to 
repudiate and denounce the conduct of those journals ; 
that while the press may freely criticize public men 
and measure in the peaceful contests of party, yet ina 
war for the life of a nation the press, as well as in- 
dividuals, should uphold the existing Government, or 
be treated as its enemies. They consider their duty 
freely discharged in reference to these newspapers by 
this presentment, leaving them to the wholesome action 
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of public opinion. They recommend all loyal citizens, 
all public officers, all municipal corporations, rigorous- 
ly to withhold all patronage from such newspapers as 
do not hereafter give their unqualified support to the 
National Government. _— 

The jurors were then discharged for the term. 

Later in the year the “Franklin Gazette,” 
published in Franklin County, New York, was 
suppressed, and its editor sent to Fort Lafayette, 
as a State prisoner. 

The “Herald,” a daily paper, published at 
Cleveland, Ohio, defended Gen. Fremont from 


the reports circulating for a time against him,’ 


and espoused his cause with earnestness. The 
packages of this paper were ordered to be taken 
away from the cars of one of the railroads in the 
State of Ohio. As they were express packages, 


GALVESTON. 


the threat was made, that unless they were re- 
moved, no express packages should be allowed 
to go over the road. This threat caused the 
newspaper packages to be removed. The editor 
then made a complaint to the president of the 
road, who had recently been elected Governor 
of the State of Ohio. The answer was in these 
words: “That the course of the ‘ Herald’ for 
the past few weeks has been highly destructive 
to the best interests of our Government, there 
can be no question, and so long as its proprie- 
tors see proper to continue the same line of 
policy, I hope the superintendent (who, since my 
election, has been entrusted with the entire 
management of the road) will use all legitimate 
means in his power to suppress its circulation.” 
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GALVESTON has been the most populous 
and commercial city of Texas. It is situated 
on an island at the mouth of a bay of its own 
name, about 450 miles west by south of New 
Orleans, and 230 miles southeast of Austin 
City. The island which separates the bay from 
the Gulf of Mexico is about thirty miles long, 
from east to west, and about a mile and a half 
wide. The distance from the island across the 
bay by the railroad bridge to the mainland is 
about two miles. For the defence of the city 
during the year guns were placed at the east 
end of the island, at Bolivar Point, and at Peli- 
can Spit Island, commanding the bay. The 
city is situated on the bay, and is a mile to a 
mile and a half from the Gulf. The population 
of the city, in 1853, was about 7,000. The 
commerce of the city continued as usual, until 
the commencement of hostilities, when it de- 
clined, and under the blockade ceased entirely, 
The cause of the South was ardently espoused 
by the inhabitants, and numbers entered the 
army. No important occurrence of a hostile 
nature, however, took place here, until the 
month of August. 

On the 3d, a few shots were fired from the 
blockading schooner Dart at the batteries on 
Galveston Island. This was intended as a sort 
of reconnoissance. Again, on the 5th, the 
steamer North Carolina opened her fire upon 
the batteries, and threw some shells into the 
city. A large number of persons having col- 
lected on the sand hills, a little eastward of the 
batteries, a shell fell among them, killing one 
man and wounding three others. 
protest by the foreign consuls resident in the 
city, as follows: 

Gatveston, August 5, 1861. 
Zo Capt. James Alden, commanding U. S. Steamer 
South Carolina : 

Sir: The undersigned Consuls and Vice-Consuls at 
Galveston consider it their duty to enter their solemn 
protest against your bombardment of this city on the 
evening of the 3d inst., without having given notice, 
so that the women and children might have been re- 
moved; and also against your firing a shell in the 

midst of a large crowd of unarmed citizens, amongst 


This led to'a 


whom were many women and children, causing there- 
by the death of an unoffending Portuguese, and 
wounding boys and peacefully-disposed citizens, as 
‘acts of inhumanity unrecognized in modern warfare, 
and meriting the condemnation of Christian and civil- 

ized nations. ARTHUR 8. LYNN, 

British Consul. 
JAS. FREDRICH, 

Hanoverian and Oldenburg Consul; and, in 
absence of James Jachurch, acting Con- 

sul for Prussia and Hamburg. 


To this note Capt. Alden, on the next day, 
sent a reply, stating the facts to have been as 
follows: 


_ Early on the morning of the 3d, our gunboat found 
herself near the shore, and shortly after, as the result 
prored, within range of some of the batteries. The 

rst warning she got was a shot—not a blank car- 
tridge, but a shot—not fired ahead or astern of her to 
warn her off, but straight at her. She of course fired 
back, and some shots were exchanged; then she came 
pack and reported the facts to me. This was in the 
morning. I waited till nearly five in the afternoon 
hoping a ge ew some disavowal, of the act would 
be sent off. None came. I then got under way and 
stood in for the batteries, which, you are aware, are in 
the rear and close to the town, merely to see if they 
could, when they knew the town must be injured by 


our return fire, repeat such an act of aggression by . 


commencing upon us. We were no sooner within 
range of their guns, however, than they opened their 
fire, when we, after exchanging a few shots, retired, 
preferring that it should appear that we were beaten 
off rather than continue a contest where, as the result 
shows, so many unoffending citizens must necessarily 
suffer. If that act merits the condemnation of Chris- 
tian and civilized nations, tell me, gentlemen, what 
would you have done were you in my place? 

Again, Apes protest against my firing a shell into a 
crowd of unarmed citizens—amongst whom were 
many women and children. Good God! geatlcma, 
do you think such an act was premeditated? Besides, 
was it not the duty of the military commandant, who 
by his act in the morning had invited me to the con- 
test, to see that all such were out of the way? Did he 
not have all day to prepare? It was evident to my 
mind they knew we were coming, or why was that 
demonstration of the steamer Gen. Rusk? 

Tn conclusion, let me add that no one can regret the 
injury done to unoffending citizens more than I do. 
Still, I find no complaints of my acts of the 8d instant 
coming from military or civil authorities of Galveston, 
and with due deference to your consideration and 
humanity, I must respectfully remark that it is the 
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GARLAND. 


first time I have ever heard that the women and chil- 
dren and unarmed citizens of an American town were 
under the protection of foreign Consuls. 

Tours. etc., etc., JAMES ALDEN. 


Later in the year apprehensions were enter- 
tained by the inhabitants that an attack would 
be made upon the city. On the 20th of Novem- 
ber a consultation of the citizens was held, at 
which it was concluded that it was impossible 
to defend the town. The largest guns at the 


_ fortifications on the island were thirty-two 


pounders, smooth bores, having a range not ex- 
ceeding two miles, while the Federal guns were 
of the largest calibre, shooting with accuracy 
three or four miles. To await an attack was 
simply to invite the surrender or the destruc- 
tion of the troops and the city, without the 

wer of inflicting injury upon the assailants. 
finder these circumstances it was concluded to 
evacuate the city, and occupy a position in the 
rear, sovas to repel any advance of the Federal 
troops after they might land. Consequently, 
an order was issued for the removal of all hos- 
pital stores to Houston, which was immediate- 
ly done. All the public and private property 
of a movable kind was sent to the same place. 
In order to prevent surprise, and to repel any 
attack that might be made, measures were 
adopted to watch the first approach of an 
enemy, and send the news to the interior, so 
that a force might be rapidly concentrated. 
Videttes were stationed over the island, a line 
of telegraph made to convey the earliest in- 
formation, and troops were stationed at various 
points to await orders and to be rapidly trans- 
ported by railroad, to any point where they 
might be needed. No further attack, however, 
was made during the year. 

GARLAND, Jou, an officer of the Ameri- 
ean army, born in Virginia in 1792, died in 
New York City, June 5, 1861. He was made 
first lieutenant in the Thirty-fifth Regiment 
infantry in March, 1813, and retained in the 
service after the war in the Third Infantry ; 
promoted to a captaincy in 1817, brevet major 
in 1827, major in 1836, lieutenant-colonel in 
1839, distinguished himself in six battles in the 
Mexican war, and was severely wounded in the 
taking of the city of Mexico; received the bre- 
vet rank of brigadier-general for his gallant and 
meritorious services in 1848, and was promoted 
to the rank of colonel in 1849. 

GARNETT, Rozerr Setpen, an officer of 
the Confederate army, born in Virginia about 
1821, and killed in the battle of Carrick’s 
Ford, July 15, 1861. He entered West Point in 
1837, and graduated 27th in his class in 1841, 
was appointed brevet second-lieutenant of artil- 
lery on his graduation, and from July 1843 to 
Oct. 1844, was assistant-instructor of infantry 
tactics at the military academy; was aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Wool in 1845, distinguished 
himself in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, was promoted to a first-lieutenancy 
in 1846, was aide-de-camp to Gen. Taylor 
through the Mexican war and until 1849, was 
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brevetted captain and major for gallant and 
meritorious conduct at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; transferred to the infantry in 1848, and 
promoted to a captaincy in 1851. From 1852 
to 1854, he was commandant of the corps of 
cadets, and instructor in infantry tactics at West 
Point ; appointed captain of the First Regiment 
cavalry in 1855, and major of Ninth Infantry 
in the same month; was the commander in the 
operations against the Indians on Puget’s Sound, 
Washington Territory, in 1856, and commanded 
the Yakima expedition in 1858. At the break- 
ing out of the present war he took the side of 
the Confederates, was promoted to a brigadier- 
generalship, and assigned to the department 
of Western Virginia. Here, in July, Gen. Me- 
Clellan attacked him, and after several days of 
alternate fighting and retreating, at the deci- 
sive action of Carrick’s Ford, Gen. Garnett was 
killed and his forces ronted. His body was 
carefully cared for by the Federal commander, 
and after being embalmed, was forwarded to 
his friends. 

GAULEY BRIDGE is the name of the cap- 
ital of Fayette County, Virginia. The Gauley 
and New rivers unite at this point and form 
the Great Kanawha. This town is at the head 
of navigation on the river, 300 miles west of 
Richmond and 36 miles above Charleston. The 
valley of Gauley River is about 60 miles long. 
Mountain cones rise as sentinels everywhere 
along the romantic vale. 

After leaving Charleston, the character of 
the country undergoes a considerable change, 
the valley becoming narrower and the hills 
growing loftier and more precipitous till here, 
where the Gauley and New rivers unite in 
forming the Great Kanawha, ragged mountain 
spurs, rocky cliffs, and pyramidal-shaped eleva- 
tions of wondrous symmetry characterize the 
scene. Two miles below are the celebrated 
falls of the Kanawha, whose roar can be heard 
for miles. The river here is more than half a 
mile in width, and plunges over a succession 
of rocky precipices, extending across it in an 
oblique direction, vainly attempting to obstruct 
its passage. Were the leaps united in one, the 
fall would be about twenty feet, and, of course, 
much more imposing. 

On the 30th of July, the brigade of Gen. Cox 
reached this point from Charleston, having 
been three days on the ronte. The march had 
been marked by innumerable evidences of a 
precipitate retreat of Gen. Wise and his men, 
who effected their escape from the region be- 
fore their retreat could be cut off. At one 
point about fifty tents, a medicine chest, and 
sundry other articles which had been thrown 
aside by the retreating force were taken, as also 
the entire official correspondence of the seces- 
sionists in the Kanawha Valley, a number of 
company muster rolls, and many private letters. 
About twelve hundred flint-lock muskets, a hun- 
dred kegs of powder, cartridge boxes, camp- 
kettles, and many other articles were also 
found. The bridge over the river had been 
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destroyed. It was a substantial structure and 
difficult to rebuild, owing to the scarcity of 
timber. Gen. Cox’s report, under date of July 
29th, was as follows: 

“The Kanawha Valley is now free from the 
secession troops. Most of the forces raised by 
Wise in this valley left him between Charles- 
ton and this place. I had sent them assurances 
that if they laid down their arms they might 
go quietly to their homes, and many have done 
so, asserting that they were cheated into the 
rebel service. I regret to have to say that 
Wise, in his retreat, has burned a number of 
valuable bridges, and carried off most of the 
wagons and teams of the people of the valley. 
All parties denounce him for his vandalism. I 
congratulate you on the success of this expe- 
dition.” ‘ 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS OF 
1861. At the commencement of the year, the 
highest hopes were entertained that before its 
closealarge number of the yet unsolved problems 
of geographical science would have become fa- 
tmiliar facts to the world. At no former period 
had so many and so important expeditions been 
undertaken, and never before did it seem so 
certain that Africa at least was to remain no 
longer an unknown land, and that the veil, 
which had so long hid from eager eyes the 
sources of the Nile and the great lakes and 
snow-clad mountains of its interior, was to be 
removed. 

The results attained have been less satisfac- 
tory than could have been hoped; yet more 
has been accomplished than in some previous 
years, and the aggregate of human knowledge 
of the surface of the earth has been materially 
increased. 

Commencing with the arctic regions, to 
which four expeditions were sent, part of them 
the previous year, we have but meagre results 
to report. Two of these expeditions were from 
the United States, the first that of Dr. J. J. 
Hayes, the companion of Dr. Kane in his sec- 
ond expedition. Dr. Hayes sailed from Boston 
on the 10th of July, 1860, in the schooner 
United States, 140 tons, which had, mainly by 
the liberality of Henry Grinnell, Esq., been 
fitted up for the service. His scientific asso- 
ciates in the expedition were Messrs, Sonntag, 
McCormick, Dodge, Radcliff, Knorr, and Starr. 
On the 12th of August he reached Upernavik, 
and sailed from thence on the 16th. On the 
23d of the same month he entered Melville 
Bay, and on the 25th reached Cape York. Here 
he encountered some Esquimaux, and among 
them Hans, who had run away from Dr. Kane, 
and whom, with his wife and child and Esqui- 
maux dogs, he took on board, After repeated 
attempts to enter Smith’s Strait, which was 
obstructed by ice, and several narrow escapes 
from being crushed by the closing of the pack, 
in one of which his rudder was seriously in- 
jured, he was forced to make his winter harbor 
at Port Foulke, lat.'78°17' 41" N., and long. 72° 
30’ 57” W., about 20 miles further south than 
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Dr. Kane’s winter-quarters. The repeated galea 
and boisterous weather through the month of 
October prevented the freezing of the waters of 
the harbor and rendered sledge expeditions im- 
possible till the dark season, when they were 
attended with more danger; but the harbor and 
adjacent coast, as well as “ John’s Glacier,” ob- 
served by Dr. Kane, were surveyed. The party 
succeeded in capturing upwards of 200 reindeer, 
which kept them abundantly supplied with food; 
but their dogs were attacked with an epidemic, 
which resulted in the death of all but 11 of 
them, and in an expedition undertaken on the 
22d of December, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a further supply of the Esquimaux of 
Northumberland Island by Mr. Sonntag and 
Hans, the former lost his life from the exposure. 
He was the second in command, and an accom- 
plished astronomer, and his loss was severely 
felt. Hans procured no dogs, but some weeks 
later the Esquimaux visited the vessel and sold 
them eight. With these and all his crew but 
three men, Dr. Hayes started northward on 
the 4th of April, taking his metallic life-boat 
with him, and on reaching Fog Harbor found 
that their progress was so slow that they would 
consume the whole summer. He therefore sent 
all but three of his companions and two sledges 
back, and kept on northward amid constantly 
increasing difficulties till the 18th of May, 
when, having reached latitude 81° 35’, a higher 
point than any other explorer except Sir Ed- 
ward Parry, he was compelled to turn back. 
Returning to Port Foulke, he remained there 
six weeks, making further observations and 
surveys, photographing the scenery, and col- 
lecting specimens of natural history. On the 
14th of July he set sail on his return, and on 
the 14th August reached Upernavik, where he 
remained ten days. On the 1st September he 
entered the harbor of Lievely, where he was 
detained by 8. W. gales till the 17th, and on 
his way to Halifax his vessel received serious 
injuries, which compelled him to put into that 
port for repairs. The chief results attained by the 
expedition were: the completion of the survey 
of Smith’s Sound; the discovery of a new chan- 
nel at the westward of Smith’s Strait; the deter- 
mination of the magnetic dip and declination at 
many points within the ‘arctic circle; surveys 
of glaciers, by which their rate of movement is 
determined ; pendulum experiments, &c. 
' The second expedition from the United States 
was an individual one. Mr. OC. F. Hall, an edi- 
tor from Cincinnati, embarked in the summer 
of 1860 on board the whale ship George Henry 
from New London, Conn., passed the winter 
on board that ship in a harbor south of Cum- 
berland Straits, and in the spring of 1861 di- 
rected his course towards the straits of Fury 
and Hecla. He discovered before leaving Cum- 
berland Strait that Frobisher’s Strait was only 
an inlet or arm of the sea. : 
Captain Parker Snow, an English navigator 
who had attained considerable reputation by 
his previous discoveries on the coast of Pata- 
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gonia, sailed from England in June, 1861, in 
little schooner Intrepid of 45 tons, for the 
Straits of Bellot, intending to explore King 
William’s Land and seek for some traces or 
some last relics of the unfortunate companions 
of Sir John Franklin. 

The Swedish polar expedition, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Torell, equipped on a magnifi- 
cent scale by the Swedish Government and 
Swedish noblemen, and composed of eminent 
Swedish and Danish naturalists, and of students 
from the Swedish universities, sailed from 
Tromsée in Norway, May 9, 1861, and reached 
a bay on the north of the island of Spitzbergen, 
but were unable to proceed further. The ships 
were blockaded by the ice and an at- 
tempt to proceed by sledges soon brought them 
to an open sea. They made a careful survey 
of that portion of the island which they were 
able to visit, but could not attain the other pro- 
posed objects of the expedition—the penetration 
of the Arctic Sea to the north and northeast, 
and the measuring an arc of the meridian. 

The Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Russia, and Spain 
have for many years been engaged in careful 
hical surveys of their respective coun- 

tries; that of Belgium is now complete and 
those of England, France, and Russia nearly so, 
and the English Government has proposed to 


connect its triangulation with that of France_ 


and Belgium, and being thus able to command 
the measurement of an are of parallel extend- 
ing from the western point of Ireland to the 
Ural Mountains, to determine mathematically 
the form of the earth; and taking advantage of 
the opportunity, a commission has been ap- 
pointed to act in concert with similar commis- 
sions from France and Russia, to fix upon a 
single meridional line to be substituted for 
the three, Greenwich, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
now in use in those countries respectively, and 
- thus harmonize the longitude of all European 
8. 
uring the year, Russia has sent out several 
hical commissions; one of these was 
out for the purpose of exploring the isth- 
mus between the Caspian and Black seas, for 
the double purpose of determining the feasibil- 
ity of a ship canal between the two seas, aided 
by the river Manytch, and of ascertaining the 
possibility of colonizing the valley of the Ma- 
nytch. The report of this commission, which 
was composed of Messrs. Kostenkoff, Barbet de 
Marny, Krijine, and other eminent scientific 
men, was entirely unfavorable. They demon- 
strate that the bed of the Manytch is dry in 
summer, and that the soil is so full of saline 
and alkaline matters as to be hopelessly sterile. 
A second commission has been sent to ex- 
plore the present condition of the sea of Azof, 
and to report upon the best means of remedy- 
ing the gradual filling up of its basin. They 
report that within 32 years its depth has de- 
creased 11 feet, and that there is serious reason 
to fear that it may yet become a vast marsh. 
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It is difficult to find a remedy for this trans- 
formation. 

The Russian Government, which has within 
the past four years been making large acces- 
sions to her territory in Turkistan, and has 
made a treaty with the khan of Khiva, by,which 
that khanat becomes virtually a Russian de- 
pendency, has been exploring that region of 
Central Asia hitherto so little known. M. Ku- 
lewein, an attaché of the Russian General Igna- 
tieff, has just presented to the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society a narrative of his explorations 
across the steppe of Orenburg, along the west 
bank of the Sea of Aral as far as to the lake of 
Aiboughir, of his survey of that lake, his tour 
over the promontory of Onega, and his naviga- 
tion of the Amoo-Daria (the Ancient Oxus) for 
18 days in a native vessel from Koongrad to 
Khiva. He reports the Amoo-Daria, which, 
in Strabo’s time discharged its waters into the 
Caspian Sea, but for the last 600 years at least 
has debouched into the Sea of Aral, as likely to 
return to its old channel—an event which would 
revolutionize the trade between Europe and 
Asia. 

The sources of the Amoo-Daria, and the vast 
table-land of Pamir occupying the western 
slopes of the lofty Bolor-Tag range, have been 
within historical times an almost unknown re- 
gion; even Ritter and Humboldt, with their 
extended research, were unable to obtain any 
thing more than a very general description of 
them, and this derived more from the inferences 
drawn from the structure of adjacent countries 
than from any results of actual observation. 
The races which inhabit them are so savage 
and fierce, that the traveller who visits them 
can hardly hope to escape with life. 

M. Veniukoff, a member of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, in the early part of last year, 
discovered a manuscript narrative by an un- 
known German traveller, which had hitherto 
lain in the topographical bureau of the Minister 
of War, unnoticed, giving a full and interesting 
account of an exploring tour made in 1806 over 
this very district. This traveller had, it seems, 
traversed the whole of northern Cashmere, as 
far as Kashgar; had passed down the Bolor 
River; and visited Badakshan, Wokhan, Kho- 
khan, and other places of Chinese Turkistan. 
M. Veniukoff has compared this manuscript 
with a Chinese, itinerary recently obtained and 
translated by Klaproth, and from the two has 
been able to deduce with great accuracy the 
position of the mountain lakes of Kari-kol, 
Sarik-kol, and Rian-kol; has traced the course 
of the Bolor, Douvand and Sharood rivers; has 
identified the last as the source of the Amoo- 
Daria, and has attained to a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of the mountains and plateau of 
Pamir. 

Another Russian geographer, M. Golubeff, 
returned during the year 1861 from Soongaria, 
and the eastern portion of the Chinese empire, 
and has contributed to the transactions of the 
Russian Geographical Society a map of that 
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region, embracing the results of his own and 
of other travellers’ investigations, and of the 
Chinese itineraries. This map covers a region 
extending over 5° of latitude and 6° of longi- 
tude, and, with the map of M. Veniukoff, gives 
a far better idea of Central Asia than has here- 
tofore been attainable. The barbarous noma- 
dic tribes which inhabit this region murder al- 
most every European who comes among them, 
and seem incapable of civilization. It was in 
the attempt to penetrate into their country 
that the intrepid Schlagentweit lost his life. 

But it is not in Turkistan alone that Russia 
has been extending her power and making her 
explorations. Officers of the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian army, accom- 

anied by a mixed scientific commission of 
French and Russians, have been exploring the 
entire route of the Amoor, the largest river of 
the eastern continent, and have commenced a 
survey of the island of Saghalien, where they 
have found a tribe called the Ainos, whose ori- 
gin seems to be involved in great obscurity. 
The Russian admiralty, meanwhile, have been 
making hydrographic surveys of the mouths 
of the Amoor, the strait of Nevelsky, and the 
shores of the newly-acquired Russian posses- 
sions bordering on the sea of Japan, from the 
gulf of Peter the Great to the bays of Saint 
Vladimir and Saint Olga. Unfortunately, they 
have bestowed Russian names on the principal 
points, not being aware that the French and 
English fleets had previously visited and named 
them, thus embarrassing the geographical de- 
scriptions of the region, by duplicate names of 
the same places, . 

During the year, the British Minister to Ja- 
pan, Sir Rutherford Alcock, visited the isle of 
Napoleon and ascended Fusi- Yama, the sacred 
mountain of the Japanese. Count Escayrac de 
Lauture, a French geographer, at the peril of 
his life, visited and explored most of the proy- 
inces of China, and in 1861 published an atlas 
of them, far more full and complete than any 
previously published. The officers of the Eng- 
lish navy in the Chinese waters, during the 
year, have made exact and careful surveys of 
the dangerous coasts of the China sea, and, 
under the direction of the admiralty, have com- 
menced the exploration of the gulf of Pe-chee- 
lee and of the rivers Pei-ho, Si-kiang, and 
Yang-tse-kiang. On the last-named river they 
have penetrated as far as Han-kow, one of the 
two interior ports opened to trade by the trea- 
ty of Tien-tsin, about 1,000 miles from the sea. 
A scientific expedition, under the charge of 
Captain Blakiston, started from this point to 
ascend the river, and by this route to explore 
western China, and penetrate through Thibet 
to India. The expedition reached Pings-han, 
a small city of Se-chuen province, near the 
Thibetan frontier ; but owing to the ferocity of 
the rebels, who were in full force in that vicin- 
ity, were compelled to retrace their steps, and 
returned to the coast within five months from 
the time of their departure. The expedition 
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was not, however, entirely fruitless. They as- 
certained that above I-chang, 1,100 miles from 
Shanghae, the navigation of the river was ob- 
structed by numerous rapids and cataracts, and 
traversed for a considerable distance a narrow 
gorge, where immense rocky walls rose on each 
side. At Hu-nan and around the lake Tong-Ting 
they found a grain district of great fertility, 
which supplied Han-kow with cereals. At 
Pings-han, the river took the name of Kincha- 
kiang, or river of gold, but the boatmen call it 
the river of Yunnan. West of Pings-han were 
an independent tribe called Maouttes, a race 
bearing no resemblance to the Chinese, but 
having an open, honest demeanor. 

Another English explorer, Major Thuillier, 
has during the year continued his survey of 
the Karakorum or Kuen-Lun chain of mountains 
to the northeast of the valley of Cashmere, and 
has discovered a mountain summit, to which he 
gives the name of the chain Karakorum Peak, 
which, according to his measurement, is 28,278 
feet high, being surpassed in altitude only by 
Mt. Everest in the Himalaya. This survey of 
the Kuen-Lun Mountains forms a portion of the 
triangulation of Upper India, now in its seven- 
teenth year of successful prosecution, under the 
orders of the British Government. Under the 
directions of Colonels Waugh, Lambton, and 
Everest, aided by the enthusiastic labors of 
Major Thuillier, Capt. Montgomerie, and others, 
816,000 square miles have been triangulated, 
and the survey of 94,000 miles completed. 

The English resident in the kingdom of Cash- 
mere, Lord William Hay, has after repeated 
efforts succeeded in obtaining the journal and 
papers of the lamented Adolphe Schlagentweit, 
and has forwarded them, through the foreign 
office, to his brothers in Germany. They bring 
down the narrative of his discoveries to a pe- 
riod within a few days of his death, and will be 
published in the magnificent history of discoy- 
eries in Higher Asia, now in course of publica- 
tion by his brothers, of which two volumes 
have already appeared. 

In Farther India, Sir Robert Schomburgk, the 
botanist, has, in company with two nephews of 
the king of Siam, explored the greater part of 
the peninsula of Siam, ascending the Meinam 
River from Bangkok to Rahaing, the most 
southern city of Laos, a voyage occupying three 
weeks; thence transported by elephants to 
Lahing, a fortified city of Laos, eleven days dis- 
tant; thence through a terribly wild and moun- 
tainous region, where it was necessary for much 
of the distance to make the road over which 
they travelled to Lampon, three days farther ; 
on the fourth day they entered a very fertile 
and beautiful country, in which they found the 
large city of Xieng-Mai, three miles in extent, 
the most important city of Laos, and having a 
large trade with Maulmain in teak wood, sending 
annually by raft down the Salwen more than 
two millions of dollars’ worth of this valuable 
timber. After resting here some days he 
started with an escort of 150 men and 383 
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elephants, for Maulmain, which he reached 
after a journey of twenty-four days, traversing 
on his route vast forests along the Tenasserim 
River. 

The French, who have had for many years 
some small possessions on the coast of 
have recently extended their conquests there, 
by capturing, after a somewhat severe action, 
Saigon, a fortified town on a delta of the Cam- 
bodia River, which they have now made their 
principal station in Southeast Asia; and in con- 
nection with it have made a careful topographi- 
cal survey of the whole delta. 

Returning to Western Asia, we find that 
_ Russian officers, attached to the scientific mis- 
sion of the Caspian Sea, have made surveys of 
considerable extent in Persia, and have ascer- 
tained by astronomical measurement, the height 
of the voleanic peak of Demavend. Their 
measurement, made from two points, gives a 
height of 20,085 feet above the Caspian Sea, or 
an absolute height of about 20,000 above the 
sea level; but Capt. Nicolas, who ascended it in 
1860, found an altitude of 21,567 feet. 

Capt. Claude Clarke has visited Eastern Per- 
sia, passing from Meshed to Herat, a route sel- 
dom traversed by Europeans, and which led 
through the desert of Khorassan, of which he 
has published an interesting account. 

The occupation of Syria by French troops, for 
the suppression of the insurrection there, led to 
several tours of exploration, in the regions of 
the Libanus and anti-Libanus chains, which, 
however, proved more archological than geo- 
graphical. Baron Henri Aucapitaine, amember 
of the staff of General de Beaufort, visited and 
explored the elevated plain of the Hauran; and 
M. Ernest Renan, the ancient city of Byblas, 
and others of the ruined towns of Pheenicia. 

The most remarkable discovery in this region 
is unquestionably that of Cyril C. Graham, Esq., 
an English archzologist, who visited Damascus 
in the early part of 1861, and obtaining an Arab 
escort, penetrated into the hitherto unknown 
region east of the Hauran, and found it a tree- 
less volcanic district, covered to a considerable 
extent with lava, and traversed from north to 
south by a chain of hills forty miles in length. 
Passing around these to the south he found a 
continuation of the same lava-covered plain, but 
with stones, at first of basalt, containing inscrip- 
tious, which he believed to be set up to mark 
the distance. Proceeding farther, he found the 
ruins of four towns, built of a white stone, ap- 

ntly brought from a distance, as nothing 
ike it was found in the plain. These stones 
were of great size, and contained no inscrip- 
tions; but many curious and rude sculptures 
were lying about. Still farther east, he found 
numerous small areas of 300 or 400 yards in 
circumference, enclosed with stone, and every 
stone having upon it rude representations of 
camels, gazelles, apes, horses, and horsemen, 
and each accompanied by inscriptions which 
seemed to be in the most ancient Pheenician 
character. There were also many small batons 
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of red stone or compact pottery, inscribed with 
similar characters. 

Africa, always the unsolved problem of geog- 
raphers, has not yet yielded up its secrets, 
though some progress has been made. M. 
Henri Duveyrier, a French explorer, set out at 
the close of 1860, to explore the central portion 
of the Great Sahara Desert, from Rhadames to 
Rhaat, and thence to Insalah, accompanied by 
Ikhenonkhen, one of the chiefs-of the Azjer 
Tuaricks; he penetrated as far as Rhaat, but 
owiug to the fanaticism of the inhabitants, was 
not allowed to enter the town, and was com- 
pelled to return to Tripoli by way of Fezzan, 
the Tuarick chief accompanying him to Moor- 
zook. Thus repulsed, he has determined to 
take a route further west, in the hope of pene- 
trating to Soudan. 

M. le Colonieu, who attempted to reach the 
oasis of Touat from Algeria, was not more suc- 
cessful. The Tuaricks, fearful that the success 
of such an expedition would diminish their 
trade with Touat, impressed the inhabitants of 
that oasis with the belief that the French were 
coming to conquer them as they had done Al- 
geria, and the gates of their principal town 
were shut against the caravan. Thus repulsed, 
he turned aside to the oasis of Onguerout, situ- 
ated west of Touat, but poorer and of less im- 
portance, and thence returned to Algeria. 

Colonel Faidherbe, the former governor of 
the French colony at the mouth of the Senegal 
River, having been recalled from thence, sent 
before his departure a highly educated negro 
of St. Louis, (the capital of the French colony,) 
named Si-bou Moghdad, who was familiar with 
Arabic and the Koran, on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca; intending at first that he should follow 
the route by Insalah and Rhaat, but finding 
that impossible, he passed through the western 
frontier of the desert, visiting the Trarzas and 
the wady Noun on the southern borders of 
Morocco, and after spending a little time there 
returned to St. Louis, from whence he will 
again attempt to cross the continent by a more 
southern route. 

Lieut. A. Lambert, of the French marines, 
has ascended the Senegal to its sources, ex- 
plored Teemboo and the head-waters of the Fa- 
lema, Gambia, and Rio Grande, ascertained that 
the Foota Jallon range of mountains rises above 
the snow line, and has given more full informa- 
tion in regard to the manners and customs of 
the Foulahs than has previously been obtained. 

A French expedition has been occupied dur- 
ing the past year, with the survey of the great 
estuary of the Gaboon and the rivers Como, 
Boghoé and Rhamboé, and the creeks Assango, 
Bongia, and Shimbia, which discharge their 
waters into it. The discoveries they have 
made in this region are important. 

The publication of the narrative of M. Paul 
B. Du Chaillu, of his explorations from 1856 
to 1859, in the region about the head-waters of 
the Gaboon, has excited much attention and 
provoked some unfavorable criticism. It is, 
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however, generally conceded that his narrative 
is in the main a faithful one, and that his dis- 
coveries have added materially to our knowl- 
edge of the ethnology and natural history of 
that hitherto unexplored region. 

South Africa, or rather that portion of it 
north of the country of the Bechuanas, has 
been explored to some extent the past year by 
Messrs. Green and Baldwin, and the Chevalier 
de Pradt. The Swedish traveller, Charles An- 
dersson, has given to the public a further chap- 
ter of his discoveries on the banks of the Oka- 
vango River. He found a fertile country and 
a navigable river, and a people given to agri- 
cultural pursuits, but the climate, except in 
the months of June, July, and August, was 
extremely insalubrious to Europeans. 

Dr. Baikie, who had been, since 1839, attempt- 
ing to explore the course of the Upper Niger with 
his small screw steamer, has returned to Eng- 
land. His steamer was wrecked at Rabbah, 
and he was detained there more than a year, 
and defeated in his main object; but he and 
Lieut. Gower have been able to make an accu- 
rate and minute map of the lower course of the 
river, and also of the Yoruba region, concern- 
ing which they gathered many interesting and 
important facts. 

In Eastern and Northeastern Africa, the course 
of discovery has not been very successful. Dr. 
Livingstone has ascended the Rovuma for 30 
miles. He found it a new and important river, 
but, like most of those of Eastern Africa, ren- 
dered difficult of navigation by its sand bars 
and its rapids, He believes it to be the outlet 
of the Nyassa, ~ 

The death of Dr. Roscher, murdered by the 
natives in March, 1860, at Kisunguni, after 
having reached Lake Nyassa on the eastern 
side, did not deter his countryman, the Baron 
de Decken, from -attempting to go over the 
same route. He left Quiloa on the 9th October, 
1860, accompanied by 20 Beloochee soldiers and 
a train of 50. porters, servants, and interpreters, 
and proceeded along near the 9th degree of 
south latitude to Mesuela, a distance of about 
150 miles from the coast; but here the villany 
of his attendants and the treachery of his guide 
compelled his return without accomplishing his 
purpose of penetrating to Lake Tanganyika, 
He found the country very populous and fertile; 
sugar-cane, rice, beans, peas, potatoes, cotton, 
and bananas were the common productions, 
The principal tribes were the M’gendos and 
M’gaus, both slaveholding tribes, but they 
treated their slaves with remarkable kindness. 

The expeditions for the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile have proved remarkably 
unfortunate; M. G. Lejean, after advancing as 
far as Gondokoro, has been compelled by sick- 
ness and the wars among the natives to re- 
turn; Dr. Peney advanced 75 miles beyond 
Gondokoro, lat. 3° 40’ N., but was attacked 
with marsh fever on the 24th July and died on 
the 26th. M. Miani has returned from his tour 
in the same region, unable to accomplish any 


thing. Oaptains Speke and Grant attempted 
to reach the sources of the Nile from the east- 
ern coast by way of Lake Nyanza; on the 12th 
of December they had reached the Koko, a vil- 
lage west of Ugogo, and were hoping to reach 
the lake without encountering further obstacles, 
but have not yet been heard from. Mr. Pe- 
therick, English consul at Khartoum, had also 
started later in the year southward in the hope 
of meeting them, but his success is yet un- 
known. 

A German expedition, amply supplied with 
all the means of successful explorations, set for- 
ward in the early summer to explore the region 
northeast of Abyssinia, and had reached on the 
12th of July, Emkullo, a missionary station to 
the west of Massouah, 

The mountain of Kilamandjaro, in Eastern 
Africa, whose elevation above the snow line, 
Dr. Krapf so stoutly insisted upon in 1857, has 
been measured the past year, and the mission- 
ary’s statement fully verified. - 

In Australia, the geographical explorers have 
met with some misfortunes. An expedition, 
amply supplied with the means of successful 
exploration, and consisting of eminent natural- 
ists, under the command of Mr. O’Hara Burke, 
reached Cooper Creek in the Colony of Vic- 


_toria, on the 11th November; and on the 16th 


December, Capt. Burke, with three compan- 
ions, six camels, one horse, and provisions for 
three months, started for Sturts Eyre Creek on 
the gulf of Carpentaria, leaving the rest of the 
party at Cooper’s Creek to await his return. 
They waited for him till April 21, 1861, when 
from want of provisions and the hostility of the 
natives, they were compelled to retreat, and in 
their return many of them perished, and the 
survivors endured terrible sufferings. Burke 


and his companions have not been heard from,” 


though new expeditions have been sent out in 
search of them, and a steamer sent to the gulf 
of Carpentaria to watch for them. 

The Queensland colony sent out an expedi- 
tion, under the direction of Messrs, Smith and 
Dalrymple, to explore the northeast coast and 
the river Burdekin, which they accomplished, 
and made the acquaintance of the natives; but 
found them possessing such strong inclinations 
to cannibalism, that they were not disposed to 
cultivate any further intimacy. 

In New Zealand, M. Julius Haast has been 
charged by the colonial government with the 
geological exploration of the mountainous dis- 
trict. He reports the existence of a magnifi- 
cent chain of mountains from 11,000 to 13,000 
feet in height, and resembling in their general 
character and their glacier system, the Alps. 
He found an abundance of excellent coal on 
the Grey River. ‘ 

The Fi-ji Islands have been ceded to England, 
and the Solomon Islands explored with a view 
to their colonization. 

On the American continent, M. Guinnard, a 
French explorer, taken captive by the Patago- 
nians, and detained as a prisoner by them, has 
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published a narrative of his experiences, con- 
taining much information respecting that in- 
hospitable region. The Emperor of Brazil has 
sent expeditions into the unknown interior of 
his empire and among the sources of the south- 
ern affiuents of the Amazon. A new explora- 
tion of the isthmus of Darien, to settle finally 
the question of the practicability of the con- 
struction of a canal, has been made by a French 
and English company. 

Capt. Burton and M. Jules Remy have been 
visiting and examining the Salt Lake and Car- 
son valley region, and both have published the 
results of their observations. 

The Canadian Government sent a scientific 
corps to Labrador to ascertain the feasibility of 
colonization there. They ascended the river 
Moise, as far as it was navigable for a canoe, 
and thence proceeded by Jand to the higher 
region. They report that the peninsula is a 
vast level but elevated plateau, having numer- 
ous lakes which communicate with the sea, by 
rivers 250 miles and more in length, but that 
the soil is too barren and the country too cold 
for emigrants. 

Such, briefly, are the results of the year’s dis- 
eoveries. If less brilliant than those of some 
previous years, they are certainly not less im- 
portant in their bearing on the future progress 
of the human race. 

GEORGIA, one of the original thirteen 
States, is bounded north by Tennessee and 
North Carolina, east by South Carolina and 
the Atlantic Ocean, south by Florida, and west 
by Florida and Alabama. It is about three 
hundred miles in length from north to south, 
and two hundred and fifty-six miles at its 
greatest breadth, with an area of 58,000 square 
miles. The population in 1860 was 591,638 
whites, 3,459 free colored, and 462,232 slaves. 
Total 1,057,329. The ratio of increase for the 
previous ten years had been 13.43 per cent. 
whites, 18.01 per cent. free colored, and 21.10 
per cent. slaves. The Legislature meets bi- 
ennially, The Senate consists of 47 members, 
and the House of 130 members. Both Houses 
are elected for each session. The term of the 
Governor of the State, Joseph E. Brown, ex- 


-pires in November, 1863. (See New American 


CrcLopp1A.) 

The session of the Legislature commenced in 
November, and its attention was early attract- 
ed to the movement to secede from the United 
States. Various propositions were offered and 
discussed, and on the 7th of December the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted 
in the Assembly ; yeas.101, nays 27: 


The grievances now affecting the Southern States 
must be effectively resisted. 
The interests and destiny of the slayeholding States 
of this Union are and must remain common. 
@ secession of one from the Union must, more or 
1 ire or ge: all; therefore “, 
the General Assembly of Georgia, That 
in the judgment of this General Assembly, any State in 
this Union has the sovereign right to secede from the 
Union, whenever she deems it necessary and proper 
22 ; 
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for her safety, honor, or happiness; and that when a 
State exercises this right of secession, the Federal 
Government has no right to coerce or make war upon 
her because of the exercise of such right to secede; 
and should any Southern State secede from the Amer- 
ican Union, and the Federal Government make war 
upon her therefor, Georgia will give to the seceding 
Southern State the aid, encouragement, and assistance 
of her entire le. And should the State of Georgia 
secede from the Union by the action of the Convention 
of her people on the 16th of January next, she asks 
the like sympathy and assistance from her Southern 
sisters which she hereby offers to them. 


This resolution was subsequently, under the 
indications of the strength of the popular feel- 
ing against separate State secession, rescinded 
by a vote of yeas 50, nays 47. 

The Senate had previously indefinitely post- 
poned all the resolutions on this subject which 
had been pending in that body, for the reason 
that a large majority of its members were in- 
disposed to interfere with a matter upon which 
they had called a Convention of the People 
to act. 

Subsequently, on the 14th of December, a 
meeting of all the members of the Legislature 
was held, at which resolutions were adopted, 
repudiating the idea that either of the slave- 
holding States would, under any circumstances, 
prove untrue to its own interests, and the in- 
terests of the sister States, and the success of 
the common cause. They also -repudiated as 
delusive, the policy of secession first and co- 
operation afterwards. Interest, safety, and 
success, and ordinary respect to the sister slave- 
holding States required consultation with as 
many as would consult before secession; and 
then, if secession be deemed advisable, co- 
operation in secession, and codperation after 
secession. Whatever mode or manner of re- 
dress was adopted, the first step to its success- 
ful accomplishment was to unite the counsels 
of those who were equally aggrieved, and who 
were simultaneously demanding redress. In 
hasty, ill-advised, separate State secession, 
nothing could be seen but divisions aniong the 
people, confusion among the  slaveholding 
States, strife around their firesides, and ulti- 
mate defeat to every movement for the effective 
redress of grievances. In the consultation and 
coéperation of the slaveholding States would 
be found the maintenance of their rights and 
equality, the preservation of the laws, the peace 
of families, the security of property, the har- 
mony of the people, the peaceful division of the 
public property, if division must ensue, and the 
success of whatever plan of redress might be 
agreed on and adopted. In selecting delegates 
to the approaching State Convention, the people 
were urged to be careful that they did not cast 
their votes for those who were in favor of im- 
mediate secession of Georgia alone; and to 
avoid doubt on that subject, it was suggested 
that the people should require every candidate 
to take a “distinct position against immediate 
State secession, at least until a proper effort of 
codperation had failed.” 

An address to the people of the States of. 
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South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
and of such other slaveholding States as might 
hold conventions earlier than the assembling 
of the Georgia State Convention, was adopted 
at this meeting. It was signed by fifty-two 
members of the Legislature. The State Con- 
vention of South Carolina refused to receive it. 
Its principal points were the following: 

‘‘In behalf of the people of Georgia, whom 
we represent, this meeting, composed of mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, do most respect- 
fully but earnestly ask the people of our sister 
States, above named, to appoint delegates to 
such a General Convention of Southern States, 
or of as many as will convene; and that until 
such General Convention shall assemble and 
deliberate, no final separate State action shall 
be taken on the question of our longer contin- 
uance as members of the present Confederacy 
of our States. 

“We urge this request, deeply feeling its 
importance to all, and to our great common 
cause. 

“We have but one interest; we are separate 
independent sovereignties—but in welfare, 
feeling, and destiny, we are one individual 
people. 

“The action of one State must affect all the 
Southern States. The separation of one from 
all must greatly involve not only the feelings, 
but the interests of all. No slaveholding State 
can live for itself; we must live with and for 
each other. God has not mingled more in- 
distinguishably the drops of water in our 
rivers, than that He has linked indissolubly 
the destinies of our people and their children 
forever. 

“In climate, soil, productions, and systems 
of labor, we are as identical with each other as 
we are separate from the balance of the world. 

“Let us consult together, then. Let us so 
act that all may agree. 

““Our people must be united. Our common 
interest inust be preserved. Our common move- 
ment must be successful. Oommon dangers 
must be avoided. Our equality, our honor 
shall be preserved. All these can devise a co- 
operation. Not for our enemies, but for our- 
selves, our safety, our children, our peace, our 
necessities, we beseech you so to order your 
action, as that consultation and codperation 
shall not be defeated. 

“Nearly all our sister Southern States are, 
even at this writing, moving to this end. We 
believe all—most certainly a very large ma- 
jority—will unite in such a Convention. The 
incurable embarrassments and dangers can 
thereby be avoided, and incalculable good 


ensured. 


“We know we cannot be mistaken as to suc- 
cess, when we appeal to the noble chivalry of 
the Southern people not to take a final step, 
which must inevitably and irretrievably, in its 
very nature, involve all, without at least offer- 
ing to consult with as many as will consult; 
and, above all, such action will not be taken 
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against the urgent request of those who beg 
that consultation, and who are now moving to 
secure it.” 

Numerous public meetings were at this time 
held in many counties of the State, at which 
resolutions were adopted expressing apprehen- 
sions of the consequences of the “ election of 
Lincoln and Hamlin,” but’ manifesting a disin- 
clination to proceed to acts of immediate se- 
cession, until other measures had been tried. 
They were dignified and conservative in lan- 
guage, and clearly indicated that hostility to 
the Union was neither deep-seated nor bitter. 

The election for delegates to the State Con- 
vention took place on the 4th of January. The 
_ on that occasion was thus spoken of soon 

ter : . 

‘“* We know as well as any one living that the 
whole movement for secession, and the forma- 
tion of a new Government, so far at least as 
Georgia is concerned, proceeded .on only a 
quasi consent of the people, and was pushed 
through, under circumstances of great excite- 
ment and frenzy, by a fictitious majority. 
With all the appliances brought to bear, with 
all the fierce rushing, maddening events of the 
hour, the election of the 4th of January showed 
a falling off in the popular vote of 25,000 or 
30,000, and on the night of that election the co- 
operationists had a majority, notwithstanding 
the falling off, of nearly 3,000, and an absolute 
majority of elected delegates of 29. But, upon 
assembling, by coaxing, bullying, and all other 
arts, the majority was changed.” 

This convention assembled at Milledgeville 
on the 16th of January. General W. Crawford 
was elected President. Oommissioners Orr, 
from South Carolina, and Shorter, from Ala- 
bama, were invited to seats in that body. On 
the 18th, a resolution declaring it to be the 
right and duty of Georgia to secede, and ap- 
pointing a committee to draft an ordinance of 
secession, was offered and put to vote. Ona 
division, the vote was—ayes, 165; noes, 130. 
The ordinance was as follows: 


An orptnance to dissolve the union between the State o, 
Georgia and other States united with her under t 
compact of Government entitled the Constitution of 
the United States : 


We, the people of the State of Georgia, in Conven- 


tion assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the ordinance adopted by 
the people of Georgia in Convention in the Bc 1788, 
whereby the Constitution of the United States was 
assented to, ratified, and adopted, and also all acts and 
parts of acts of the Gener: pa? es ratifying and 
adopting the amendments to the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed, rescinded, and abrogated ; and we 
do further declare and ordain, that the Union now 
subsisting between the State of Georgia and other 
States, under the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is hereby dissolved; and that the State of Georgia 
is in full possession and exercise of all those rights of 
sovereignty which belong and appertain to a free and 
independent State. 


The vote on its adoption was—ayes, 208; 
noes, 89. 
On the night after its passage, great demon- 
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strations of joy were made at the Capital, in- 
cluding the firing of cannon, torch-light pro- 
cessions, sky-rockets, music, speeches, &c.. In 
Angusta there was an illumination with fire- 
works, ringing of bells, and firing of cannon. 

A substitute was introduced for the ordi- 
nance of secession, but®was lost. It was also 
moved to postpone the operation of the ordi- 
nance to March 3d. This motion failed. Subse- 

uently a preamble and resolution were adopted, 
the object of which was to remove the unfavor- 
able impression created by the large vote given 
in opposition to the ordinance of secession. The 
preamble was in these words: 
_ Whereas, as a lack of unanimity in this Convention 
on the passage of the ordinance of secession indi- 
cates a difference of opinion amongst the members of 
the Convention, not so much as to the right which 
Georgia claims or the wrongs of which she complains, 
as to a remedy and its application before a resort to 
other means for $; and whereas, it is desirable 
to give expression to that intention which really exists 
among all the members of the Convention to sustain 
the State in the course of action which she has pro- 
nounced te be proper for the occasion ; therefore, &c. 

The resolution required every member to 
sign the ordinance. This was adopted unan- 
imously. 

Before the Convention proceeded to sign the 
ordinance, a resolution was offered, proposing 
to submit it to a vote of the people, through the 
proclamation of the Governor, and that the 
question should be “secession” or “no seces- 
sion” at the ballot-box. Ifa majority of votes 
were for secession, then the ordinance was to 
take effect, and not otherwise. The resolution 
- Was rejected by a large majority. 

The ordinance was then signed by all present. 
The nse to the resolutions of the New 
York Legislature was made by the passage o 
the following resolution : ‘ 

Be it unanimously resolved by the of i 
in Convention senebitied, as a sf Len aoe 
tiens of New York, that we highly approve of the pa- 
triotic and energetic conduct of our Governor in takin 
possession of Fort Pulaski by the Georgia troops, an 
request him to hold possession until the relations be- 
tween Georgia and the Federal Government shall be 
determined by this Convention; and that a copy of 
this resolution is hereby ordered te be transmitted to 
the Governor of New York. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions were adopted on the 22d, declar- 
ing that Georgia would demand her share of 
the public property; another, pledging the 
State te pay the carriers for the transportation 
of the mails. An ordinance was passed, provid- 
- ing for the execution of the sentences of the 
Federal Courts, and for the execution of pro- 
cesses issued by the same courts, and to pre- 
serve indictments. Another to continue in 
force all the Federal laws in reference to the 
African slave trade was, after an amendment 
declaring it not te be piracy, but substituting 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, unanimously 
adopted. An ordinance was also reported re- 
lating to the inter-State slave trade; also an- 
other revoking the Federai jurisdiction over all 
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lands ceded by the State, and authorizing the 
payment for fortifications, arsenals, and also for 
all improvements and stores. 

On the 25th, a report was offered, that no 
State should be admitted into a Southern Con- 
federacy unless it be a slaveholding State, and 
any State thus admitted subsequently abolish- 
ing slavery should be expelled from the Union. 

When it was proposed that Commissioners be 
sent to slaveholding States, objection was made 
against including Delaware. 

Subsequently, on the 28th, an ordinance con- 
tinuing the existing revenue laws was lost; and 
the ordinance, substantially that of the South 
Carolina Convention, was adopted after a long 
and animated debate. The vote was yeas 130, 
nays 116. 

Representatives to the Montgomery Congress 
were appointed on the 24th. Before voting, an 
assurance was given to the Convention, that 
none of the candidates were in favor of form- 
ing a Government having in view an imme- 
diate or ultimate union with the Northern 
States. No such idea could be entertained. 
All were for the establishment of a Southern 
Confederacy on the basis of the old Constitu- 
tion, and never, under any circumstances, to 
connect themselves with the Northern States, 

Notwithstanding this unanimity in the Con- 
vention, there was a great reaction in some 
parts of the State, and the flag of the United 
States was kept flying without regard to the 
ordinance of the Convention. This was done 
also in North Alabama, and in portions of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. Fears were expressed by 
former members of Congress from Georgia, that 
the reaction might be greatly increased on the 
popular mind in the Gulf States, if a compro- 
mise was effected satisfactory to the Border 
States. 

Two regiments were ordered by the Conven- 
tion to be organized as the army for the Re- 
public of Georgia, over which a number of offi- 
cers were appointed by the Governor, chiefly 
those who had resigned from the army of the 
United States. 

On the 7th of March, the Convention re- 
assembled at Savannah, after a brief adjourn- 
ment. A resolution to take an oath to support 
the Provisional Constitution was offered and 


ec 

Mr. Robertson, of Macon, wished to wait till 
the permanent Constitution was adopted, and 
Mr. Fouche saw no necessity for swearing at 
all; he was opposed to it in the abstract. Be- 
sides, this was a convention of the sovereign 
people, and above all Constitutions. 

A resolution that the people of Georgia, in 
Convention, heartily approve of the election of 
Messrs. Davis and Stephens to the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, was adopted. 
~ On the 12th, the Convention transferred the 
forts, arms, arsenals, and munitions of war to 
the Confederate States. An ordinance was also 
passed, appropriating half a million of dollars to 
support the Government, and authorizing the 
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Governor to issue seven per cent. bonds for that 
amount. 

On the 16th of March, the Constitution of the 
Confederate States was taken up, and adopted 
by the unanimous passage of the following or- 
dinance : 

Be it ordained by the people of Georgia, in Conven- 
tion assembled, and tt is hereby ordained by authority 
of the same, That the Constitution adopted by the 

ongress at Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, for the “permanent Federal Government” 
of the Confederate States of America, be and the same 
is hereby adopted and ratified by the State of Georgia, 
“acting in its sovereign and independent character,” 


Thus Georgia was the second State to adopt 
the Constitution without any reference of the 
question to the people. By such action the 
principle of popular government is destroyed. 

If the State Conventions which were called 
for another purpose can assume that they are 
the people, that they have the unlimited power 
of the people and can do whatsoever they list, 
and if, under such an assumption of power, they 
can appoint delegates to a General Convention 
without consulting the people, and can fix upon 
them a new Government without their consent, 
then a principle which has always been consid- 
ered fundamental in the country and “ prized 
above all price,” is gone. 

Seven of the ten members from Georgia in 
the Oongress were also members of the State 
Convention. 

The State Convention adjourned on the 23d 
of March. <A State Constitution was adopted, 
to be submitted to the people for ratification or 
rejection in July. 

This new Constitution, although differing 
wholly from the old, made but few essential 
changes in the organic law of the State. The 
most important of these alterations were the 
linking together in one Senatorial district of 
three contiguous counties, without regard to 
size or population, for the purpose of reducing 
the number of Senators to forty-four; requiring 
the assent of two-fifths of the members present 
to have the yeas and nays entered on the jour- 
nal, instead of two members, as under the old 
instrument. All elections by the people were to 
be by ballot, but all elections by the General 
Assembly should be viva voce. Under the new 
system, Judges of the Supreme and Inferior 
Courts were to be appointed by the Governor, 
and confirmed by two-thirds of the Senate, in- 
stead of being elected by the people and Legis- 
lature, as heretofore. Another clause provided 
that the Governor should have been a citizen of 
the Confederate States twelve years. 

The official vote on the Constitution was, for 
ratification, 11,497 ; against ratification, 10,697. 
Majority for ratification, 860. 

After the proclamation of President Lincoln 
was issued, great excitement prevailed, espe- 
cially in Savannah, and military preparations 
were commenced with great vigor. On the 
secession of Virginia, a salute of eight guns 
was fired, A full armament of one hundred 
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and fifty guns was sent to Fort Pulaski. Fort 
Jackson, on the Savannah River, below the 
city, was put in a complete state of defence. 
An exterior line of fortification to"protect the 
mouth of the river was also commenced, chiefly 
on Tybee Island. 

On the 26th day of April, the Governor 
issued his proclamation, forbidding the pay- 
ment of debts to Northern creditors, as fol- 
lows : 


Whereas, by the oppressive and wicked conduct of 
the Government and people of that part of the late 
United States, known as the anti-Slavery States, war 
actually exists between them and the people of the 
Southern States; and whereas, the President of the 
United States has issued his proclamation, declaring 
his determination to blockade the ports of the South- 
ern States, and is now collecting Federal troops upon 
Southern soil for the purpose o subjugating and’ en- 
slaving us; and whereas, property belonging to the 
citizens of the State of Georgia, whenever found with- 
in the anti-slavery States is seized and forcibly taken 
from its owners ; and whereas, all contracts made with 
the enemy during the existence of hostilities are, by 
the law of nations, illegal and void, and all remedies 
for the enforcement of contracts in our courts between 
citizens of this State and citizens of the States making 
war upon us, which were made prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, are suspended till the termination 
of the war; and whereas, in the language of the law 
of nations, “the purchase of bills on the enemy’s 
country, or the remission and deposit of funds there, 
is a dangerous and illegal act, because it may be cher- 
ishing the resources and relieving the wants of the 
enemy, and the remission of funds in money, or bills 
to pat df of the enemy, is unlawful ;” and whereas, 
sound policy as well as international law absolutely 
forbids that any citizen of this State shall, under any 
pretext whatever, assist the enemy by remitting, pay- 
ing, or furnishing any money or other thing of value 
during the continuance of hostilities, to the Govern- 
ment or people of the States which have waged and 
are maintaining a most unnatural and wicked war 
against us; and whereas, justice requires that all sums 
due from citizens of this State to individuals in such 
hostile States, who do not uphold and sustain the say- 
age and cruel warfare inaugurated by their Govern- 
ernment, should be promptly paid so soon as hostili- 
ties have ceased, and the independence of the Confed- 
erate States is recognized by the Government of the 
United States : ‘ 

Therefore, in view of these considerations, I, Joseph 
E. Brown, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy of the State of Georgia, do issue this, 
my proclamation, commanding and enjoining upon 
each citizen or inhabitant of this State, that he abstain 
absolutely from all violations of the law above recited, 
and that he do not, under any pretext whatever, remit 
transfer, or pay to the Government of the United 
States, or any one of the States composing said Gov- 
ernment, which is known as a Free Soil State, includ- 
ing, among others, the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Talead Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio; or to any citizen or inhabitant of any 
such State, any money, bills, drafts, or other things of 
value, either in payment of any debt due, or hereafter 
to become due, or for or on account of, any other cause 
whatever, until the termination of hostilities. . 

And I hereby invite each citizen or inhabitant of this 
State, who is indebted to said Government, or either 
of said States, or any citizen, or inhabitants thereof, to 

ay the amount of such indebtedness, whenever due, 
into the treasury of Georgia, in ‘any funds bankable in 
Augusta or Savannah, or to deposit the same, subject 
to the order of the Treasurer of this State, in any one 
of the solvent banks of either of said cities, or in any 
legally authorized agency of either of said banks ; and 
upon the making of any such deposit at the Treasury, 
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or presentation of any such certificate of deposit, 
the rer of this State is hereby directed and re- 
— to deliver to such person a certificate, specifying 
sum so deposited, which I hereby declare the 
and credit of this State will be pl se Ben a Pa 
such depositor, in funds bankable in Augusta and Sa- 
yannah, with seven per cent. interest from the date of 
the deposit, so soon as hostilities shall have ceased, 
and it shall again be lawful for debtors to pay the 
same to creditors in the hostile States above men- 
tioned. This will not only afford to such of our‘ citi- 
zens as owe money to Northern creditors, which inter- 
national law and public policy forbid them at present 
to pay, a safe investment, and the highest security for 
its return to them at the end of the war, but it will 
enable them in the mean time to perform a patriotic 
duty and to assist the State, and through her the Con- 
federate States, in raising the funds necessary to the 
successful defence of our homes, our firesides, and our 


altars. 

And Ido further command and strictly i upon 
all and every chartered bank in this State, which may 
be in possession of any note, bill, draft, or other paper 
binding any citizen of this State to pay money to any 
one of the said hostile States, or any itant or cor- 
poration thereof, or belonging to any such State or 
person, to abstain from Saag es such draft, bill, 
note, or other paper, provided the person liable on 
such bill, draft, note, or other paper, will exhibit to 
such bank or any of its apnde, having such paper in 
possession, a certificate showing that he has deposited 
* the amount due on such 1 paper, in the Treasury of this 

State, or in any one of the banks above mentioned, to 
the credit of the Treasurer, or will at the time such 
paper becomes due, make such deposit. I further com- 
mand and require all Notaries Public in this State, to 
abstain absolutely from the performance of any official 
act for the protest of any paper of the character above 
mentioned, under such circumstances as are hereinbe- 
fore specified. ‘ 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, 
ai the Capitol, in Milledgeville, this twenty-sixth day 
of April, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, and of the independence of the Confederate 
States of America, the first. JOSEPH E. BROWN. 

E. P. Warxuss, Secretary of State. 

The agents for the cotton loan were active 
in their endeavors to obtain subscriptions. In 
other parts of the State, besides Savannah, very 
liberal subscriptions were made. The demand 
for arms, however, was, even at this early 
period, becoming urgent, and most extensive 
schemes were set on foot to undertake their 
manufacture. The reasons offered to induce 
capitalists to embark in these enterprises were: 
that their country was almost destitute of 
means to construct arms, their supplies from 
foreign countries had been cut off, their present 
stores must soon be exhausted; their enemies 
had all the means at hand for constructing the 
most destructive weapons. 

The people were urged by the Governor to 
ship no more cotton while the blockade contin- 

This searcity of cotton, it was believed, 
would operate upon the manufacturing industry 
of the world with such severity as to excite 
movements in behalf of the Confederate States. 
The view of the Governor was thus expressed : 
“Tt is said our enemies exempt cotton from 
blockade. Why? Because they cannot do 
without it. I appeal to our planters, therefore, 
to refuse to ship a bag while the blockade lasts. 
This will soon remove the blockade from our 
ports, and the increase in price will amply re- 
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ward you for the loss you may sustain while 
keeping your cotton on hand. I trust our peo- 
ple will hold public meetings, and petition the 
Government at Montgomery to lay an absolute 
embargo upon cotton, permitting not one bag 
to pass out of the Confederate States while the 
blockade is maintained. I appeal to our capi- 
talists to go to work vigorously and prepare to 
manufacture such articles as we most need. I 
also appeal to our planters to redouble their 
energies for the production of all supplies of 
provision necessary to support our people at 
home and our armies in the field. The pros- 
pect is most flattering for an abundant wheat 
harvest. Let each planter, as soon as his wheat 
is cut, break and plant a few more acres of his 
best wheat land in early kind of corn. Finally, 
I appeal to all, ladies and gentlemen, to prac- 
tise strict economy, dispense with every unne- 
cessary luxury, and devote all to our country till 
the battle is won, and our independence acknowl- 
edged by the civilized nations of the earth.” 

The exhaustion of the supply of arms was 
becoming so certain that the Governor again 
addressed the people on the subject. He stated 
that all the arms in the arsenal at Augusta, at 
the date of the act for its transfer to the Con- 
federate States, were turned over to the Secre- 
tary of War, and ordered by him out of the 
State to arm troops of other States on the bor- 
der of the Confederacy. All those arms which ~ 
were taken from the arsenal previous to its 
transfer, were placed in the hands of the State 
troops at that time in service. Over seventeen 
thousand troops had been fully armed, accoutred 
and equipped by the State at the end of July, 
including full supplies of tents, knapsacks, hav- 
ersacks, blankets, cartridge boxes, cap pouches, 
camp kettles, canteens, &c., at a cost of nearly 
$300,000, over and above the cost of the guns 
and the expense of feeding and rendezvousing 
twenty regiments. About five thousand inde- 
pendent troops also had gone from the State, a 
part of whom had taken State arms. The sup- 
ply that remained was only sufficient for two 
or three new regiments, and was then required, 
It was estimated that there were 40,000 good 
country rifles and 25,000 good double-barrelled 
shot-guns. From this source a temporary sup- 
ply was expected. 

The change in the financial condition of the 
State, arising from the stagnation of commerce 
and the disappearance of specie, caused great 
embarrassment among the people. This was 
accompanied with an advance on many neces- 
sary articles. So oppressive was this change 
upon the citizens, that the attention of the Le- 
gislature was called to it by the Governor, who 
recommended that such measures should be 
adopted as would put an end to the unjust and 
unpatriotic speculations in these prime neces- 
saries of life. He said: “There should be 
enacted a law, authorizing the Governor, or 
any military officer under his command, by his 
direction, to seize and appropriate any provi- 
sions or other supplies necessary for our army 
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in the hands of speculators or traders, and to 
pay them or tender to pay them reasonable and 
just compensation therefor, to be fixed by com- 
petent valuing agents. Such a measure would 
not only secure the Government against extor- 
tion, but it would also accomplish a general 
public benefit in the regulation of prices. The 
price fixed as the market value of the articles 
needed by the State, which are also the princi- 
pal articles needed by the community, would 
very soon become the general market price in 
the State, as the authorities could, on informa- 
tion, seize supplies for the State in the hands 
of such persons as refused to sell at reasonable 
prices, and thus bring down those above to 
medium rates.” Bacon, which cost, before the 
war commenced, ten cents per pound, was then 
selling for thirty cents. Country jeans had ad- 
vanced from fifty cents per yard to one dollar 
twenty-five and one dollar fifty cents. An act 
was accordingly passed by the Legislature 
which allowed the owner to sell salt, wheat, 
flour, bacon, lard, cotton, osnaburgs, kerseys, 
leather, shoes, at an advance of sixty per cent. 
over the price in the month of April previous, 
but all speculative prices were forbidden. 

The military quota of the State was ordered 
by the Confederate Government to the border 
States. The danger of invasion was at no time 
prior to the latter part of the year considered 
so imminent as to require a large force in the 
field, ready for defence. In September, about 

three thousand troops were stationed on the 
seaboard to defend the city of Savannah, and 
about one hundred and ten miles of sea-coast. 
The Governor: frequently made offers to the 
Secretary of War to increase this force by call- 
ing out the militia, but no requisition was ever 
made by the latter. Finally the Governor, ap- 
prehending danger, called out a considerable 
force as a part of his duty, and proceeded to 
organize them. No assistance had thus far 
been received from the Confederate Govern- 
ment in the defence of the coast, and the Goy- 
ernor recommended to the State Legislature to 
undertake this duty. He said: ‘ My own opin- 
ion is, that it is not now the time to count the 
cost, but that we should call out as many troops 
as may be necessary to repel the invader, should 
he appear either upon the sea-coast or upon 
the borders of Tennessee. Whether it may 
take ten thousand or twenty thousand men, or 
whether it may cost fiye or ten millions of dol- 
lars, I ask, in the name of the people, that their 
representatives place at my command the men 
and money necessary to accomplish this ob- 
ject. 

The expedition to Port Royal (see Exprnt- 
gions) sailed from Fortress Monroe so late in 
the year, that it served only to threaten the 
coast of Georgia for some time. A consider- 
able force, as a coast guard, was collected, and 
some troops were also sent to aid in the defence 
of Charleston. A number of little steam-boats 
were equipped under Captain Tattnal, once an 
officer of the United States Navy. They were, 
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however, unable to oppose the overwhelming 
force sent by the Federal Government. 

The vote for President in 1860 was: Doug- 
las, 11,590; Breckinridge, 51,889 ; Bell, 42,886. 
No votes were cast for Mr. Lincoln. 

GIBBS, Jostan Wittarp, LL.D., an Amer- 
ican philologist and professor, born in Salem, 
Mass., April 80, 1790, died at New Haven, 
March 25, 1861. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1809, and was tutor there from 1811 to 1815. 
In 1824 he was appointed professor of sacred 
literature in the Yale Theological Seminary 
connected with the college, and continued to 
fulfil the duties of that professorship to the 
close of his life. In 1853 the College of New 
Jersey conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
He was particularly fond of grammatical and 
philological studies, and had attained a high 
reputation for thoroughness and accuracy in 
them. He contributed to several of the most 
important philological works of the present 
century, among others to the revised edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, to Prof. W. 
C. Fowler’s work on the English language, and 
to the American Journal of Science, and other 


critical periodicals. His published works were: . 


a translation of Storr’s “ Historical Sense of 
the New Testament,” Boston, 1817; a trans- 
lation of Gesenius’ ‘‘ Hebrew Lexicon of the Old 
Testament,” 8vo. Andover, 1824; ‘* A Manual 
Hebrew and English Lexicon,” (abridged from 
Gesenius,) Andover, 1828, (2d edition, New Ha- 
ven, 1832 ;) ‘ Philological Studies,” New Haven, 
1857; and “Latin Analyst,” New Haven, 1858. 
GIBSON, Gen. Grorex, died at Washington 
on the 29th of September, 1861. A native of 
Pennsylvania, he entered the army from civil 
life as a captain.of infantry, in May, 1808.. Sub- 
sequently he was promoted to the rank of major 
and lieutenant-colonel, and after having served 
with distinction through the war of 1812-15. 
he was discharged at its close. Reappoin 
as quartermaster-general in 1816, and. subse- 
quently made commissary-general in 1818, he 
rendered invaluable service in the former ca- 
pacity to the army of Gen. Jackson in Florida, 
and thereby earned the enduring friendship of 
that stern soldier. Brevetted a brigadier-gen- 
eral for faithful service in 1826, and a major- 
general for meritorious conduct as commissary- 
general during the Mexican war, he administered 
the affairs of his department for a period of 
over forty years, to the entire satisfaction, it was 
believed, of his superiors and the army. 
GORTCHAKOFF, Pruce Minter or Mi- 
OHAEL, a Russian general, born in 1792, died 
May 30, 1861. He was a descendant of one of 
the oldest and noblest houses of Russia, being 
of the stock of Rurik, one of the early czars of 
Russia. - His father was the celebrated prince 
Dimitri Petrowitsch Gortchakoff, well known 
as a Russian poet. Young Gortchakoff entered 
the army very early, and served against the 
French in the campaigns of 1807 and 1812-714; 
against the Swedes in 1808-9, and in 1810 as 
an artillery officer in Persia, During the cam- 
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of 1812-"14 he was present at Borodino, 
Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipzig. In 
1828-9 he was general of brigade, and led the 
sieges of Shumla and Silistria, capturing the lat- 
ter city after a long siege, and was advanced to 
the rank of lieutenant-general ; in 1831, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the war of the Polish revo- 
lution at Grochow, where he was severely wound- 
ed at the capture of the bridge of Ostrolenka and 
the taking of Warsaw, and was made chief of 
staff of the active army, as a testimony of his 
ability as an officer." In 1843 he was appointed 
general of artillery, and in 1846 military gov- 
ernor of Warsaw, where he gained the affection 
of the people by his efforts for the improvement 
of the capital. In 1849, as major-general, he 
took = in the war with Hungary. In 1852 he 
attended the funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
as representative of the army of Russia, which 
had honored the duke with an appointment as 
field-marshal. In 1854 he was appointed com-' 
mander of the army of the Pruth in the princi- 
see He besieged Silistria for some months, 
ut finally raised the siege, and subsequently 
withdrew his troops into Bessarabia, where, a 
few months later, he received from the emper- 
or the command of the entire Russian forces in 
the Crimea. He was defeated on the Tchernayo, 
but more than retrieved his reputation by his 
gallant defence of Sebastopol, and by his skilful 
retreat after its capture, which enabled him to 
avoid a disastrous capitulation. After the death 
of Paskiewitch. he was appointed governor of 
Poland, and exerted himself, up to his death, 
to promote the peace of that unhappy country. 
' GRAHAM, Sm James Roperr Gezoree, an 
English statesman, born at Netherby, in Cumber- 


' land, June 1, 1792, died at his residence in Neth- 


erby, Oct. 25,1861. He was educated at West- 
minster, and at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
entered public life as secretary to Lord Mont- 
gomery, in Sicily, and afterwards served in the 
same capacity under Lord William Bentinck. In 
1818 he was elected to parliament from Hull, 
coming out in opposition to the political views of 
his father, who was greatly displeased with his 
conduct. He soon distinguished himself as an 
able political writer, and advocated the prin- 
ciples of the liberal school in polities. In 1820 
he retired from parliament; in 1824 he suc- 
ceeded his father as baronet, and m 1826 was 
elected for Carlisle, and was a member of par- 
liament, as the representative either of that 
city, Cumberland, Pembroke, Dorchester, 
or Ripon, from that time till his death. From 
1830 to 1834 he was first Lord of the Admir- 
alty, and a member of the cabinet under the 
Grey Ministry. In 1831 he was one of the 
most efficient advocates of the Reform bill in 
the House. In 1834, in conjunction with Lord 
Stanley (now Earl Derby) he left the Grey 
Cabinet, and for some years attached himself 
‘to no particular party. In 1841 he was Home 
Secretary under Sir Robert Peel. In 1844 he 
was accused of tampering with the letters of 
the Italian republicans, which passed through 
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the London Post-office, and the accusation-was 
sustained by strong evidence. - In 1845 he ably 
advocated the Free Trade policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. In 1846, on the defeat of the Irish coer- 
cion bill, he retired from office, but was ap- 
pointed one of the council of the duchy of Lan- 
caster in 1847. In 1852 he again became first 
Lord of the Admiralty under Lord Aberdeen, 
but resigned in 1855, under Lord Palmerston, 
from his opposition to the premier’s views rela- 
tive to the Russian war. Sir Charles Napier 
brought very severe allegations against him for 
his mode of fitting out the Baltic fleet during 
his term of service, and these allegations were 
sustained by the most convincing evidence. 
The motives whick prompted his action in this 
matter were never explained. In 1859 he took 
grounds with the advanced liberals in a speech 
on Earl Derby’s Reform bill, although he had 
previously acted with the tories.. He held no 
office under the Government after his resigna- 
tion in 1855. 

GREAT BETHEL is about 12 miles from For- 
tress Monroe, on the road from Hampton to York- 
town, and between two and four miles beyond 
Little Bethel on the same road. This latter spot, 
consisting chiefly of a small church, is about ten 
miles from Hampton and the same distance from 
Newport News, in Elizabeth City County, Vir- 
ginia. At Little Bethel a Confederate outpost 
of some strength was established, the main 
army being in the vicinity of Yorktown. From 
Little Bethel the Confederate troops were ac- 
eustomed to advance, both on Newport News 
and the picket guards of Hampton, to annoy 
them. They had also come down in small 
squads of cavalry and taken a number of Union 
men, and forced them to serve in their ranks, 
besides gathering up the slaves of citizens who 
had moved away and left their farms in charge 
of their negroes, and sent them to work on the 
intrenchments at Williamsburg and Yorktown. . 
Gen. Butler, being in command at Fortress Mon- 
roe, determined to drive out the enemy and de- 
stroy his camp. At Great Bethel, which is a 
large church near the head of Back River, there 
was another outpost, and a considerable ren- 
dezvous with works of some strength in process 
of erection. Brig.-Gen. E. W. Pierce was ap- 
pointed to the command of the expedition, and 
issued the following orders : 

HEAD-QUARTERS CAMP cae? 
June 9, 1861. 


General Orders, No. 12: A plan of attack to-night 
is herewith enclosed and forwarded to Col. Duryea, 


commanding Fifth sb New York State troops, 
who will act accordingly. Col. Townsend, command- 


ing Third a New York State troops, will march 
an 


his comm in ae of Col. Duryea; Col. Carr, 
gecemaniing Srom Regiment New York Volunteers, 
will detach 


e artillery company of his regiment, with 
their field-pieces, caissons, ie f a suitable supply of 
ammunition, and take their position at the burnt bridge, 
near Hampton. Cols. Allen, Carr, and McChesney will 
hold their entire command in readiness, fully prepar- 
ed to march at a moment’s notice. All the troops 
will be supplied with one day’s rations, and each man 
with twenty rounds of ball cartridges. That no mis- 
take may be made, all the troops, as they charge the 
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enemy, will shout “Boston.” Cols. Allen, Carr, 
Townsend, Duryea, and McChesney will take notice, 
and act accordingly. By command of 
SRrigadier-General E. W. PIERCE. 
Some notes were added to this order, the 
principal points of which were as follows: 


A regiment or battalion to march from Newport 
News. A regiment or battalion to march from Cam 
Hamilton, Duryea’s; each to be supported by suffi- 
cient reserves under arms in camp, and with advance- 
guard out on the line of march. Mtirres to push out 
two pickets at 10 Pp. u.; one also two and a half miles 
beyond Hampton, on the county road, but not so far 
as to alarm the enemy. This is important. Second 
picket half so far as the first, Both pickets to keep as 
much out of sight as possible. No one whosoever to 
be allowed to pass through their lines. Persons to be 
allowed to pass inward towards Hampton, unless it 
appear they intend to go around about and dodge 
through the front. At 12m., (midnight,) Col. Duryea 
will march his regiment, with twenty rounds of car- 
tridges, on the county road towards Little Bethel. 
Scows will be provided to ferry them across Hampton 
@reek. March to be rapid but not hurried. A how- 
itzer with canister and shrapnell to go, and a wagon 
with planks and materials to repair the New Market 
bridge. Duryea to have the two hundred rifles. He 
will pick the men to whom they are to be intrusted. 
Newport News movement to be made somewhat later, 
as the distance is less. If we find the enemy and sur- 
prise them, we will fire a volley if desirable, not reload, 
and go ahead with the bayonet. As the attack is to 
be made by night, or gray of morning, and in two 
detachments, our people should have some token, say 
a white rag, or nearest approach to white attainable, 
on left arm. 

Accordingly, on that night, the regiment of 
New York Zouaves, under Col. Duryea, and 
the Albany (N. Y.) regiment, under Col. Town- 
send, were despatched from Fortress Monroe, 
while the New York Steuben (German) regi- 
ment, under Col. Bendix, with detachments 
from the First Vermont and the Third Massa- 
chusetts, were ordered from Newport News. 
With the division from Fortress Monroe, or 
Camp Hamilton, as it was called, there was a 
small detachment of United States Artillery, 
Lieut. Greble commanding, with three pieces 
of light artillery. 

The Zouaves were ordered to proceed over 
Hampton Creek at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
and to march by the road up to New Market 
Bridge; thence, after crossing, to go by a by- 
road, which would put them in the rear of the 
enemy, and between Little Bethel and Great 
Bethel. This was to be done for the purpose 
of cutting off the enemy and then to make an 
attack on Little Bethel. This movement was 
to be supported by Ool. Townsend’s regiment 
with two howitzers, which was to march from 
Hampton one hour later. The companies of 
Massachusetts and Vermont were to make a 
demonstration upon Little Bethel in front, sup- 
ported by Col. Bendix’s regiment with two 
fieldpieces. The regiments of Cols. Bendix 
and Townsend were to effect a junction at a fork 
of the road leading from Hampton to Newport 
News, about a mile and a half from Little Bethel. 
Col. Townsend, in his report, thus describes the 
manner in which this junction was made: 

“In obedience to these orders, with the con- 
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certed sign of a white badge upon our left arm, 
(at midnight,) 1 marched my regiment to Hamp- 
ton, where the general met the command and 
accompanied it. 

“On approaching a defile through a thick 
wood, about five or six miles from Hampton, a 
heavy and well-sustained fire of canister and 
small-arms was opened upon the regiment. 
while it was marching in a narrow road, upon 
the flank, in easy step and wholly unsuspicious 
of any enemy, inasmuch as we were ordered to, 
reénforce Col. Duryea, who’had preceded us by 
some two hours, and who had been ordered to 
throw out, as he marched, an advance guard two, 
miles from his regiment, and a sustaining force. 
half-way between the advance and the regi- 
ment; therefore, had Col. Duryea been obliged 
to retreat upon us before we reached his local- 
ity, we should have heard distant firing, or 
some of his regiment would have been seen re- 
treating. 

‘“‘The force which fired upon us was subse- 
quently ascertained to be only the regiment of. 
Col, Bendix, though a portion of the Vermont 
and Fourth Massachusetts regiments was with 
it, having come down with two 6-pounder field- 
pieces from Newport News to join the column. 
These regiments took up a masked position in 
the woods at the commencement of the defile. 
The result of the fire upon us was two mortally 
wounded, (one since dead,) three dangerously, 
and four officers and twenty privates slightly, 
making a total of twenty-nine. At the com- 
mencement of the fire, the general, captain 
chamberlain, his aide-de-camp, and two mount- 
ed howitzers were about 250 paces in advance 
of the regiment ; the fire was opened upon them 
first by a discharge of small-arms, and imme- 
diately followed by a rapidly returned volley 
upon my regiment and the field-pieces; my 
men then generally discharged their pieces and 
jumped from the right to the left of the road, 
and recommenced loading and firing. In a few 
minutes, the regiment was reformed in the midst 
of this heavy fire, and by the general’s. diree- 
tions, retired in a thoroughly military manner, 
and in order to withdraw his supposed enemy 
from his position. On ascertaining that the en- 
emy were our friends, and on providing for the 
wounded, we joined Cols. Duryea and Bendix.” 

Col. Duryea, who was on the advance, thus 
describes his movement : 

“ At half-past 11 o’clock, at night, we com- 
menced the march, and for the first two miles to 
Hampton Bridge, proceeded leisurely, waiting 
for the howitzer which should be placed at the 
head of the column. Arriving at Hampton 
Oreek, much delay was occasioned by the non- 
arrival of the surf-boats which were to convey 
the regiment across the river, and it was 1 
o’clock before the column was formed, ready to 
push forward on the other side. We now ad- 
vanced rapidly, and soon came up with our two 
companies of skirmishers, who had been de- 
spatched ahead an hour and a half previous. 
Proceeding steadily on without resting a mo- 
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ment, we came about 4 o’clock in the morning 
to Little Bethel, a distance of about ten miles. 
At this point we discovered and surprised the 
eeeet-guard of the enemy, and a mounted offi- 
cer with four or five foot were taken prisoners. 
While pushing forward towards Big Bethel, we 
suddenly heard a heavy fire of musketry and 
cannon in our rear, bespeaking a severe engage- 
ment. Supposing it to be an attempt of the 
enemy to cut off our reserve, we immediately 
countermarched in quick and double-quick time, 
when, having proceeded about five miles, we 
came upon two of our regiments, and learned 
that in the darkness of the night they had mis- 
taken each other for enemies, and an unfor- 
tunate engagement, accompanied with some 
loss, had taken place.” 

_ Up to the time of this fatal mistake, the plan 
had been vigorously, accurately, and success- 
fully carried out. As a precaution, the com- 
manding general had ordered that no attack 
should be made until the watchword had been 
shouted by the attacking regiment. Ten of 
Col. Townsend’s regiment were wounded, and 
one mortally. All hope of surprising the ene- 
my above the camp at Little Bethel was now 
lost, and it was found, upon marching upon it, 
to have been vy: and the cavalry had 
pressed on towards Great Bethel. Gen. Pierce 
now consulted with his colonels, and it was 
concluded to attempt to carry the works of the 
enemy at Great Bethel, and measures were 
taken for that an The force proceeded 

thel was reached about 10 
o'clock. Over a small stream twelve miles from 
Hampton, a bridge, called County Bridge, crosses 
on the road to Yorktown. On the opposite 
side, and to the right, the enemy were posted 
behind sand batteries. In front of their batter- 
ies was a broad open field, and nearer to the 
bridge than that, and on the right of the ad- 
vaneing force, was a wood, and in front and to 
the left, a corn-field. Between the wood and 
the corn-field, ran a road connected with that 
Col. Dur- 
yea’s regiment now advanced over the fence 
and into the corn-field, and deployed into 
an apple orchard on the enemy’s right flank. 
The Albany regiment took a supporting posi- 
tion on the right and rear of Col. Duryea, while 
it in turn was supported in like manner by Col. 
Allen’s regiment. In the road in front of the 
enemy’s batteries, Lieut. Greble’s howitzers 
were placed, having in their rear Col. Bendix’s 
regiment, which deployed on the right, in the 
wood, and on the enemy’s left flank with three 
companies of the Massachusetts and Vermont 
regiments. The fire of the enemy became at 
once incessant and galling on the Federal right. 
The howitzers of Lieut. Greble, supported only 
by the ordinary force of gunners, opened fire 
with great rapidity and effect, and were stead- 
ily advanced to within 200 yards of the enemy’s 
position. Several attempts were now made to 
charge the batteries, but were unsu ow- 
ing to a morass in their front and a deep ditch 
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or stream requiring ladders to cross it. The 
troops were, however, gradually gaining ground, 
although the action had continued nearly two 
hours and a half, when the order was given by 
Gen. Pierce to retreat. The howitzers main- 
tained their position until their ammunition be- 
gan to give out, when Lieut. Greble was struck 
on the back part of the head by a cannon ball, 
killing him instantly. The gunner having 
been disabled, the pieces were withdrawn by a 
small force under Col. Washburn. 

On the right, the Vermont companies had 
outflanked the enemy, gaining a position in 
their rear and pouring such a hot fire as to 
silence the battery there. A statement by one 
of the Confederate force, says: ‘“‘ One company 
under Capt. Winthrop attempted to take the 
redoubt on the left. The marsh over which 
they crossed was strewn with their bodies. 
Their captain, a fine-looking man, reached the 
fence and leaping on a log, waved his sword, 
crying, ‘Come on, boys; one charge and the 
day is ours.’ The words were his last, for a 
Carolina rifle ended his life the next moment, 
and his men fied.” The force retired from the 
field in order, about half-past 12 o’clock, and 
the enemy on the same day fell back to York- 
town. The number of Federal troops was be- 
tween three and four thousand, while that of 
the enemy was nearly fifteen hundred. The 
loss on the Federal side was sixteen killed, 
thirty-four wounded, and five missing. The 
loss on the Confederate side was small. 

A statement was made by an officer of Col. 
Bendix’s regiment, that the latter had not re- 
ceived any intimation that the troops would 
wear white badges round the arm for the pur- 
pose of mutual recognition, and if he had, he 
would not have been able to distinguish such 
badge at the distance and in the dusk of the 
morning. Col. Bendix’s command did not wear 
such badges. The uniform of Col. Townsend’s 
regiment was very similar to that of the enemy. 
It was also further stated, that when Col. Town- 
send’s troops approached the junction over a 
slight ridge, they appeared to be a troop of 
cavalry, because Gen. Pierce and staff and Col. 
Townsend and staff, in a body, rode in advance 
of their troops, and without any advance guard 
thrown out. 

The expedition was originally undertaken 
with the object of cutting off a body of the 
enemy Supposed to be near Newport News, and 
it was undertaken at night in order to surprise 
their batteries. This surprise was frustrated 
by the mistaken engagement between the two 
regiments. Some of the officers were opposed 
to an advance after this occurrence. 

The bravery of the Federal troops was ad- 
mitted even by the enemy, and if proper knowl- 
edge had been obtained beforehand of the po- 
sition, and no order for retreat had been given, 
the attack would have been successful, No in- 
vestigation has ever been made of the affair, 
ner has the generalship displayed ever been 


approved. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. The year commenced 
with gloomy apprehensions. The country was 
involved, in alliance with France, in a costly and, 
as was then probable, protracted war with China, 
and though news of a treaty of peace between 
the representatives of the allied powers and the 
Chinese Emperor (the treaty of Tien-tsin) soon 
arrived, yet the flight of the emperor and the 
wide-spread insurrection of the Tae-ping party, 
made it doubtful whether another and worse 
struggle was not to follow. In New Zealand 
a war had broken out between the natives and 
the colonists, which the experience of previous 
colonial wars led the nation to apprehend, 
might prove lengthy and expensive; in her 
relations to the European powers, there was 
much that boded ill for peace; Austria was 
threatened: with an Italian war and insurrec- 
tion in Hungary, and such a war would almost 
inevitably involve on one side or the other most 
of the powers of Europe; Prussia was develop- 
ing a reactionary tendency, and her hostility to 
France and. connection with England were 
strong motives to incline Great Britain to sym- 
pathize with a Germanic policy; France, by 
her disruption of diplomatic intercourse with 
Italy, the retention of her squadron at Gaeta, 
her persistent occupation of Syria against Eng- 
lish remonstrances, her encouragement of the 
canal project of M. Lesseps, and her armed oc- 
eupancy of the isthmus of Suez in connection 
with it; her whispered designs upon Sardinia, 
and the marked increase of her army and naval 
forces, had given rise to extreme uneasiness, on 
the part both of the British Government and 
people. At home, there was still more cause 
for depression. The deficiency in the crops of 
1860 was very great, far beyond that of any 
previous year since 1847, and the purchase of 
grain from foreign countries had produced such 
a drain of specie, that the rate of discount in 
the Bank of England had risen to nine per 
cent., and the disturbances already existing in 
the United States, the general shortness of 
crops in France and Germany, and the appre- 
hension of the imminence of war, had so far 
paralyzed trade, that the manufactories of the 
country were obliged to suspend or diminish 
their production. News, too, came from India 
that, owing to the extreme drought of the pre- 
ceding season, a terrible famine was prevailing 
over extensive districts, and the wretched na- 
tives were dying daily by hundreds from starva- 
tion, and looked to England for help. The Gov- 
ernment took measures at once to relieve, in 
part, this urgent distress, and subscriptions to 
the amount of $500,000 were made by private 
individuals, to aid in preventing or alleviating 
the suffering from the famine. As the months 
rolled on, some of these causes of disquietude 
were removed; the Chinese treaty was ob- 
served, the Indian famine was relieved, the 
New Zealand insurgents surrendered to the 
British commander on the 13th of March, and 
though hostilities were subsequently renewed, 
their former prestige of success was lost; the 
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French fleet left Gaeta, and the city surrendered 
on the 14th of February; and, at the repeated 
and urgent solicitation of the British Govern- 
ment, the termination of the French occupation 
of Syria was definitively fixed for the 6th of 
June. The French Emperor disavowed any 
intention of obtaining possession of Sardinia, 
and made such explanations of his increased 
armament as were partially satisfactory, while 
his abrogation of the passport system, and his 
negotiation with Mr. Cobden, of the reciprocal 
commercial treaty, materially reducing the du- 
ties on the productions and manufactures of 
the two countries, were in some sort guaranties 
for his peaceful intentions. 

The finances of the Government, too, which 
had given rise to some apprehension, a deficit 
having occurred the previous year, and a still 
larger one being expected the present one, had 
assumed unexpectedly a more favorable aspect; 
a moderate surplus having taken the place of 
the previous year’s deficiency. But if these 
causes of solicitude had vanished, others had 
appeared in their place. Lord John Russell 
had communicated to the Italian court his sym- 
pathy with them, and had avowed the right of 
a people, situated as the Neapolitans were, to 
throw off their allegiance to the tyranny that 
oppressed them, and transfer it to another 
power. This declaration, intended only to en- 
courage and unite the Italians, and perhaps to 
rebuke Prussia for her strongly reactionary ten- 
dencies, had a wider application than he in- 
tended; the Ionian Islands, under the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, were desirous of trans- 
ferring their allegiance to the Kingdom of 
Greece, and lad the very good plea to offer, 
that Great Britain did not understand their 
needs or legislate for them, and their commis- 
sioners adroitly applied the language of the 
English Foreign Secretary as justifying them 
in making such a transfer; the Irish members 
of parliament, delighted with their opportunity, 
made a similar application of it to their own 
case; and the commissioners from the Confed- 
erate States, who had just appeared, hailed it 
as perfectly apropos to their position. Some 
awkward explanation was necessary, to avoid 
the dilemma into which the Secretary had fall- 
en; but it was finally accomplished, without 
satisfying the claimants for its application to 
their several cases, that it was not intended 
to have so wide a range as they sought to 
give it. 

The proposition to repeal the duty on paper, 
made by Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the preceding year, and then de- 
feated by the House of Lords, was renewed 
during the session of 1861, and accompanied by 
a reduction of the income tax one penny on 
the pound, and the retention of the tea and 
sugar duties for another year. After a consid- 
erable debate, the bill for this purpose passed 
the House of Commons ‘by a vote of 296 yeas 
to 281 nays, and the House of Lords without a 
division. 
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On the 29th of April, in answer to some in- 
guiries made by Lord Malmesbury, in the House 
of Lords, Lord Wodehouse stated on behalf of 
the Government, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after a mature deliberation, had decided 
not to obtrude advice or counsel on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and Lord Lyons 
had been instructed to give no advice unless 
asked for by the contending parties, but at the 

-game time, to express on every fitting occasion 
the earnest desire entertained by her Majesty’s 
Government, that the differences between the 
North and the South might be peacefully ar- 


It became, with each succeeding month, more 
and more evident, not only that the manufac- 
turing interests of Great Britain were destined 
to suffer from the want of a supply of cotton, 
consequent upon the condition of affairs in the 
United States, but also, that in a variety of 
ways the country would be involved in difficul- 
ties in connection with it. 

The Cotton Supply Association, which had 
been established in 1857, in consequence of the 
partial failure of the American cotton crop of 
that year, for the purpose of encouraging the cul- 
tivation of cotton in other countries, and espe- 
cially in India, but which had been nearly par- 
alyzed in its action by the Indian mutiny and 
war of 1859, was now stimulated to the highest 
activity. Large quantities of cotton-seed were 
forwarded to India, Ceylon, South Africa, 
Egypt, Turkey, various African ports, Austra- 
lia, the Phillippine Islands, New Zealand, the 
Mauritius, and the South American States, and 
measures for the encouragement of the cultiva- 
tion by securing the tenure of the land to the 
cultivator, by improving the facilities of trans- 
portation, offering bounties, furnishing cotton- 
gins, &c., were urgently and, in general, success- 
fully pressed on the Colonial Governments. In 
June, the Secretary of the Association sailed 
for India, where he remained for some months, 
superintending measures fora more extended 
cultivation of cotton there for the succeeding 
year. (See Oorron.) 

On the 13th of May, the Queen issued a proc- 
Igmation, declaring her determination to main- 
tain a strict neutrality between the two con- 
tending parties, to both of which the rights of 
belligerents were to be accorded, and warning 
her subjects against aiding or assisting either 
party, as they would thereby throw themselves 
out of the pale of British protection, and on 
conviction of such offence would be punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

» A blockade of the ports in the seceded States 
having been declared by the U. S. Government, 
and it being evident that strenuous efforts were 
put forth to make it effectual, the British Gov- 
ernment, though strongly solicited to do so, 
declared that it could not, in accordance with 
the principles it had hitherto avowed, make 
any attempt to break the blockade, or encour- 
age or approve of the efforts of its subjects to 

so. 
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In the early part of the year, the cotton of the 
crop of 1860 had come forward in large quan- 
tities, the receipts of the year from the United 
States being about 1,750,000 bales, which, 
though less than usual, was, with the increased 
receipts from other countries, sufficient to sup- 
ply the manufacturers for a time; but in the 
summer and early autumn it became evident 
that little of the crop of 1861 would reach 
British ports, and in consequence there was a 
strong manifestation of hostility towards the 
U.S. Government on the part of the public 
prints, with a few honorable exceptions, and on 
the part of a considerable number of members 
of parliament and men of wealth and position, 
and reitérated demands were made for the 
recognition of the Confederate States. These 
demands were coupled with gross abuse and 
misrepresentation of the position of the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet of the United States, and it 
was asserted, not without probability, that sev- 
eral of the leading papers of London were in the 
pay of the Southern Confederacy. 

The British Government, however, remained 
firm against these demands, and though at 
times indicating a spirit not wholly friendly, 
yet abstained from any manifestation of sym- 
pathy with the hostile disposition of a portion 
of the press and people. 

Matters were in this condition, when two 
circumstances occurred, which at first seemed 
likely to precipitate the two countries into an 
immediate war; these were, the taking, by 
Com. Wilkes, of the U. 8. frigate San Jacinto, 
of Messrs. Mason and Slidell and their seere- 
taries, from the British mail steamer Trent, in 
the Bahama Channel, on the 8th of November, 
and the countenance and assistance given about 
the same time, it was said by order of the Brit- 
ish Government, to the Confederate privateer 
steamer Nashville, which had entered South- 
ampton harbor for repairs and supplies, after 
capturing and burning the American merchant 
ship Harvey Birch. Against this assistanee and 
protection the American Minister protested ; 
and the American steam-frigate Tuscarora, sta- 
tioned. off the harbor, awaited her coming out, 
to attack her, but was compelled by British 
war vessels to give her the advantage of 
twenty-four hours’ start, which, as she was a 
remarkably swift sailer, of course precluded all 
hope of her capture. 

The capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
(see TRENT and Dietomatic CoRRESPONDENCE,) 
was regarded by the British Government as 
equivalent to an invasion of her soil; and 
though that Government had on previous oeca- 
sions committed precisely the same offence 
against vessels of other nations, and notably 
against those of the United States, it now 
took the opportunity of demanding the restora- 
tion of the parties captured, and an apology for 
the act. The course pursued by the Govern- 
ment was unquestionably influenced, to some 
extent, by the clamors of the opposition, who 
thought they had found in the event an oppor- 
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tunity for overthrowing the administration, 
and who denounced the American Government 
in no measured terms, and demanded imme- 
diate preparations for war. The demand for 
restitution and apology, which was said to have 
been at first couched in very haughty and 
menacing language, was, it is asserted, mate- 
rially modified by the Prince Consort, with the 
approval of the Queen, and was one of the last 
acts of that much lamented and excellent per- 
sonage. As received by the U.S. Government, 
though somewhat peremptory, it was not want- 
ing in courtesy ; its transmission had been ac- 
companied by the forwarding of a body of 
13,000 to 14,000 troops to Canada, as if to pre- 
pare for immediate war on the frontier. 

While, however, the general course of the 
British Administration towards the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment had been marked by that dignity and 
courtesy becoming in such a nation, a painful 
exception must be made in regard to this affair. 
Within less than ten days after his knowledge 
of the capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
Mr. Seward, the American Secretary of State, 
had sent to the American Minister to the Court 
of St. James, instructions to communicate the 
fact to Earl Russell, and to inform him of the 
disposition of the American Government to 
arrange the affair in such a manner as to ob- 
viate any danger of hostilities between the two 
Governments; yet the ministry kept this fact 
concealed till the report of the surrender of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell reached England, and 
by their silence and the measures they took, 
(such as prohibiting the exportation of salt- 
petre and sulphur, and ordering the putting of 
the army and navy upon the war footing,) they 
aroused a feeling of hostility between the two 
countries which far outlasted its occasion. 

The proffered surrender of the parties to the 
British Minister, restored the concord between 
the two Governments, though not that between 
the two peoples, and theugh the year closed 
with grievous apprehensions on the part of the 
English people, the early days of the new year 
brought to them a relief. 

In the internal policy of the Government, 


there had been circumstances of some in- 7, 


terest here passed over, in order to give a 
more connected view of its American policy. 
Among these might be named the partial fam- 
ine in Ireland, the result of a failure of the po- 
tato crop, which was the subject of govern- 
mental investigation, and to some extent relief; 
the extraordinary increase of organizations of 
volunteer riflemen, encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, and stimulated by the apprehension of 
trouble with France in the early part of the 
year; the large increase of codperative associa- 
tions among the workmen of the different towns 
and cities, promoted by the fear of loss of work 
by the shortness of the cotton supply ; the ex- 
tensive strikes, especially among the workers 
in stone, which at one time produced serious 
trouble among the building fraternity ; and the 
extensive preparations made for the great In- 
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ternational Exhibition of the present year. 
The building for this exhibition cost over $2,- 
000,000, and contained 253 acres of flooring. 
The Prince Consort had taken a lively interest 
in it, and had indeed been the prime mover in 
the enterprise. Some statistics are subjoined, 
which indicate the material condition of the 
British Empire more forcibly than any descrip- 
tion can do. The census of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland was taken on the 
8th of April, 1861, and among its results were 
the following: 


TABLE I.—ArgEa Anp Popunation or Great BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Area in 

Fopulation, | sq. miles, 

England and Wales...............4- 20,061,725 | 58,820 

Scotland.....c.ceccceevcecsesesevees| 8,061,829 | 21,994 

Treland....0.s.00s0scesesrcccsenesea| 0,192,025 | $2,512 

Islands in the British seas........... 143,779 394 

Out of the country, viz. : 

Army, navy, and merchant seamen.. 803,442 

POL terete cts pees pa +! 28,862,800 | 122,550 


The population of Ireland had decreased, 
owing to the large emigration. There were 
in the United Kingdom twelve cities having 
above 100,000 inhabitants, and nine of these 
had above 300,000, while London had a popu- 
lation of 2,861,000. i 

The other possessions of the British Empire 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, an 
Polynesia, have the following areas and popu- 
lations, according to the latest census : 


British possessions. savin Population, 
In Europe: 

Gibraltar. isesriedseteseees eet 1.67 17,750 
Malta and G02Z0........ceeseeeens 115 186,271 
Helipoland 200s si: Hvn Gaaepeionsa 5.25 2,800 

Ionian Islands (under British pro- 
TSCLOTaLE} F5ss eevee oh Sate wanes s 1,041 229,736 
POUR 3s 04 cs Saicas honeses 1,162.92 886,557 

m Asia: 

Possessions of the late East India 
COMPANY, . sc. s2 a .acanstnaseee te 851,018  /185,442,911 
Qaylonss womens Hee hve saas ons s+ | 24,700 1,759,528 
HODECOG? ys 274 speceun nats eae 29.14 75,503 
DUAR soos danen tan veins meen seine 50. 1,163 


Total. «ee» | 875,797.14 |187,279,105 
In Africa 
CIA eet eae da ceskens Si 5,693 
Blerta LeonGs. wince ced de:s cpeeceras 800 38,318 
Gold Coast, including Lagos....... 6,000 151,346 
OAPE COINNY AG: save cewle ves beaks 104,921 267,096 
Watnbgioy seed Masincwesnce secede 18,000 121,068 
Islands—St. Helena, Mauritius, 
Seychelles, Aden, &........... - F552 252,099 
TOwH; ee 2 caiecnls da 129.976? 835,650 
In America: 
Labvadererscas. ot/ech sesisssannaaien 170,000 5, 
LO WEP OANRGS. winics tikes sso00nenu 205,860 1,110,664 
Upper Canadas esd. ccs. ccccesener 141,000 1,896,091 
New Brunswick..........eseceses 27,037 193,800 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton...... 17,846 276,177 
Prince Edward Island..........-+. 2,178 71.496 
Newfoundland, : oi 5.. tvs cess one 86,000 119,834 
British Columbia...........s00005 222,080 000 
Vancouver's Island.......ssse+seee 7,256 25,000 
Bermudas ...civeessnenddovesvewss 20 11,092 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Infantry, including the me satpnonts : the inbniey 


TABLE III.—Enetisu Army ror 1861—2. 
ain Life-Guards, Horse-Guards, and cavalry 


Commissioned officers....... dactdanthueusl 677 
Subalterns and soldiers. ........ sinkianiew eco | kaa 
PEHOTSES os cae cs cccnscccnccessvescesnceen: MOD 


___ British possessions. ou'anex Population as the gests 100 regiments ia regiments, and 
. alateoionsl OMOSS SALA ss «4 0TS 
West Indies : Subalterns and soldiers......-«+-+++++e00+. 95,899 
Bahama Islands........... ase 8,522 27,619 inclu asennad tact ania 
eet og on ete eae . 6, — mT erteal he send fot arilry 848 
Subalterns and soldiers...........6-+.2--+. 20,399 
BIBOD iiawe vveo <4 vic rey asp senses «yO00 
Engineers : 
Commissioned officers... ndietivsausarde 884 
Subalterns and soldiers.........+s++0.-.0. 4,151 
” Commissioned officers........+-cse+-e+ee+- 109 
Subalterns and soldiers ...............200. 1,800 
504,51 Horses...... POM AE adic te acti ots 996 
} 1 Aaa oar te OB seaceeon OF 
84, Subalterns MINE OOMOED sdasasnsye=s creeae 5,134 
New Zealand. 95,:.00 Horses....... saw ak'ces doves Wsevdesseenecce 900 
Fejee Islands. ............. 8,084 | 133,500 Staff 8: 
QDIGOTS . oso ccenighap ees axe newee seein nwen ate 1,048 
Total. ..-.<5 Se sdpsemnes 580,134? | 2,401,024 Attendants .............. Siaerishenedeace 174 
Total area and population of British Empire. InDIAN ARMY. 
Area in Officers Men, Horses. 
; sq. miles. Population, 
272 | 4744| 4,696 
Great ced and Ireland......... 112,550 29,362,300 2,038 860 aa 
Other British possessions in Eu- 29 800 
TOPC.....2.+ EMI AES COE -| 1162.92 | 386,557 189 | 5,109 | 2,596 
Other British possessions in Asia mae etd 330 | 6, 240 
bg British possessions in Amer- 954,170 ‘<anead Total of Indian army............} 2,858 | 68,871 8,262 
Other British possessio ns in Aus- Total British Empi 
trality Benessesseevecenseresens| BOMB | 240L028  Oooers CETTE Rs lay 
Ci eR eRe 2,653,700.06 |174,491,380 Subalterns Ra ae ee oy ee 527 
_ The budget of Mr. Gladstone, for the year ga 
ending April 1, 1862, was as follows: Militia in Feb, 1861, inclading riflemen and artillery, in 
TABLE Il.—Fivances or Great Brrrar. wei OR and Ireland MT ee, een ey 480,000 
Receipts. Besid in Ireland, mili lice, Men.. AT 200 
WAM Sia. ss civics coy tee sce 228,585,000 Baas od. ToS EUTIS2. Meenas 358 
Eee sts. s5 Bod iweoksodcssotdcewses SesPEE rye In Indi Native military force in the 3 Presidencies : : 
RO arta, teting the mui cin onl oe Ge 
Post-office revenue..........-+.++++. nausea 8,500,000 eins anh mer cPian Reareccoeal 27,500 
NEUES. <tc vie'/p gba as ce o.0n pyran an 295,000 . 
Miscellaneous receipts. ........see2eeceeeeeees 2,200,000 Navy, April, 1861. 
+ on Speen Sapam aay £71,853,000 narrator aan veh nmmerrermntbe 
Bg a $359,265, 000 Of which ae steam-vyessels of the line, all pe 
SCTE W=-PTOPCHleTB. ... 2. rccccvccesecvcscses 
Expenditure. Wiiaxies, three of | of them screw, the pemnaindee 
' Interest on the fi ee ee ae 2 eee dies 52 
Charges on the consoli Naum islae fecdae +930, Fibeting batteries, all ‘serew-propeliers.. ee o bce & 
seer Us a svevaiee's does areaawern Hepes 000 b eceer ree all ae oueles ues _ ‘i, om 
REE Danan A Con cnkeot essenoepdene ncinnopeipe a i rye small gun sloo or 
pe Soon 0 Ehp etna he ademas trowesnmataec tas era nearly all, propellers. * ™ eta sase rae 
WP Cac stes sacs teas acavceke coos 137, Transport ships, all serew-propellers.......... 
Cost of collection.............ccseeeeees vadseaee 4,780, fe cn apcanewe — 
War in Australia and China..... enuanan ap eS - 1,000, ERS ld nie’ Sanna bah aremenack aawadereh, ae Oe 
roan Sailing vessels, viz. : 
ee Pe eee oR aT oe pace £69,907,000 Ten line ships, 17 frigates, 18 sloops, 1 emall 
Or........ $839,535,000 ship, 83 sailing gunboats, in all ...........-.. 129 
The debt of Gt. Britain was in 1860— 
Funded debt. ..-s..--seer0++ anaed' £742,936,08T Soermsctee: sosotraets vere: om 
Trae cebeevececeececcccecss AS93998 The remaining 202 are storeships, hulks, &., 
To which is added the Indian debt............ 80,453,765 unfit for service. The number of guns in the 
eae Conta wot ohn ofa Boat ins cai 12,000,009 Whole fleet is 16,411, of which the steam vessels 
: earry 11,137, and the sailing vessels 5,274. Of 
Total ....seseeeeeeceeseee oe 644, the whole number, 170 steam gunboats, and 


147 sailing vessels are for port and coast-guard 
service. 

There were, at the close of 1861, 4 iron- 
plated ships completed, and 11 more in process 
of construction. These were of five classes, 
The first class were to be 400 feet long, 6,621 
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tons burthen, to be fully plated, and were ex- 


pected to attain a speed of 14 knots an hour; 
none of them are yet completed. The second 
class, of which the Warrior, Achilles, and the 
Black Prince are completed, are partially plated, 
and have a speed of 14 knots. The third class 
are 4,060 tons burthen, with a speed of 12 knots. 
They are fully plated. The fourth class are 
3,668 tons, fully plated, and will have a speed 
of 11.45 knots. The fifth class were begun as 
wooden line-of-battle ships, but are to be fully 
plated. Their tonnage is 4,045 tons. Two of 
them have engines of 1,000 horse-power, and 
are expected to make 12.41 knots an hour; the 


other two have engines of 800 horse-power, and . 


will have a speed of 114 knots. 

The Railways of Great Britain.—The: fol- 
lowing statistics of British railways give some 
idea of the magnitude of the railway interest. 
The number of miles of rail track is, in round 
numbers, 10,000; the number of employées 
100,000; the capital invested, $1,750,000,000 ; 
the annual revenue, $140,000,000.. The num- 
ber of locomotives is 6,000; of passenger cars, 
15,000; of freight cars and trucks, 180,000. 
The number of miles run in 1861, 195,000,000 ; 
the number of cattle and other animals con- 
veyed, 12,600,000; the amount of freight, 90,- 
000,000 tons, for the carriage of which $75,- 
000,000 was paid. 

Factory Statistics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.—In 1861, there were in the United King- 
dom 6,378 factories, containing 36,450,000 spin- 
dles, and 490,866 power looms, which required 
the services of 230,564 hand-loom weavers. 
The whole number of hands employed in these 
factories was 775,584, of whom 308,273 were 
males, and 407,201 females; an average of 121 
hands to each factory. The aggregate power 
required for driving the machinery was 404,- 
633 horse-power. In England and Wales there 
were 5,652 factories, employing 642,607 hands ; 
in Ireland, 158 factories, employing 37,872 per- 
sons; in Scotland, 568 factories, with 95,055 
operatives. Lancashire is the great manufac- 
turing hive of England, having 2,144 fac- 
tories, 22,067,703 spindles, and 363,531 power- 
looms. 

Newspaper Statistics of the British Isles.—At 
the close of the year 1861, there were published 
in the United Kingdom 1,165 newspapers, a 
little more than double the number published 
in 1851. Of these, 845 were issued in Eng- 
land; 33 in Wales; 139 in Scotland; 184 in 
Ireland ; 14 in the islands of the British Seas. 
In England there were 438 daily papers; 1 in 
Wales; 9 in Scotland; 16 in Ireland; and 2 in 
the British Islands. Beside these, there are 516 
magazines and reviews, of which 218 are of a 
decidedly religious character. 

Importation of Cotton in 1861.—The following 
table gives the entire importation of cotton into 
the United Kingdom during the year 1861, dis- 
tinguishing’ the countries from which it was 
imported. The whole quantity was equivalent 
_ to 2,809,277 American bales : 
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Cwt. 
Russia (southern ports).......+s+++++e0- ais 4 
Sweden (ports within the Baltic) forere Wreees 70 
«(ports without the Baltic).......... + 8,824 
Prussia@...+.+s Laid o 3% waiearein 82S b's Soeeee 515 
Hanover ; ois ceccesmesioneasice <sre cases 4 92 
Hamburg...serercececcenscecceevececs vee 1,517 
Bremen... ..eseeecsecersecsece oe eeeeeeenes 2,125 
Holland. 2... es sa vnewe tee Veeviavasers 8,3 
Belgium 21. sc. ecee ese ceecsssewsds sevens 4,270 
France (ports without the Mediterranean).... 8,393 
« (ports within Gitt0).......+e0seee8+ 138 
Portugal Proper...sccseecscrcceccecesevers 8,436 
se” AZOTOS, . ... cep aneweneee seamen voewes™ 960 
Spain (ports within the Mediterranean)...... 295 
Italy—Sicily ........+. fs slenrees BS veers soe vine ve 1,288 
Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia......... Pie Pe 
Malta.:. .«ss500 nes aha ARTEL AT Seay ose LaseeD 
Qreece,......0.sddeanerlacssssecesaueoities mae 415 
Turkish dominions—European Turkey...... 28 
“  Natolia, or Asia Minor........0..05s i 570 
“Syria and Palestine. .... 2... .002esue 
«Egypt (ports on the Mediterranean).. 865,108 
British possessions on the Gold Coast....... 
Western Coast of Africa (not particularly 
designated)......+.. Wei diicsduts ce vewaedeing 1,389 
St. Helena. ....... RSH ors Pere eee oe 819 
British possessions in South Africa— ; 
Cape 0: HOpe, ov ovine eos ewe couveses 6,208 
Natal. « os ndcesne ape ee voce cestaceeneseta 1 
Mauritius, Tics.» Clceae Mecaaaee erences ies 
India (British possessions)—Bombay........8,081,777 
<6 Madrasicss sas sidney i hinviin apiece saiealoaltndd Dy 682 
$5 Barigales naire ones sewne aad eae See ., 462 
« Singapore ........ eect erecesesesees 450 
Pe SOOVvION eet vs ceseeces sawed coverssee 86,683 
India—French possessions..... Sede ce womate 703 
Philippine and Ladrone Islands........... a 12 
New South Wales.... ses sevssessecseccere 9 
New Brunswick... .. 2... .s0+cceees tecssseeT emo 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton......... PE ba 
Bermudas « seis uiyiete aevenowowee tyes bsce 90 
Bahamas and Turk’s Islands.......... oot 7 
St. Christopher......... apiesine ksGuemshe gees 92 
Montaer Tata. s rica seccdcusecnstapwiswcesenaeis 8 
St. Vincent... ..... 50s ARES aaeaes . 486 
Barbad0es. /..5 -dnse cise ss acieses wien me cnne ; 352 
Grenada...... Senwides oe fd doe ed ba Voeteids stole MOET 
Tobago. wd ccennvincess ie Sasiees seats 2 
MPin iad oct r Tie tamasieses vate nate abioe 154 
Demerara and Essequibo..... Genedepaad che 2,480 
Ciiliaesee. sues smane eens Pattee oa tseu 6 
POrte TUG. seca djstde se svos eats aos wees . 108 
St.:‘Thomas...........00 ta nphda Saeldcs aaeents 
Dutch Guians...s..ok esse eta ve Risin ale 826 
Hayti and the Dominican Republic......... 4,886 
United States of America on the Atlantic— 
Northern States: 55.30.05 os E Aa bt5  B7O:b81 
Southern Statesiees eee ewe. caus 6,746,488 
New Granada—ports in the Atlantic......... 1,385 
BOTs. cs Sd ph am SR Se AEA GERM RE EH ® =o MAOheNS 8,585 
PGBS «dias snln cic eterna Oss tule sGh3Reie 154,378 
States of the Argentine Confederation....... 81 
Total imported during the year, cwts..... 11,228,078 
GREAT EASTERN, Streamer. This steam- 


er was built at London and launched in the year 
1859. She is estimated at 20,000 tons burthen, 
and is.propelled by paddles on her sides and a 
screw at her stern. Her hull is made of iron; 
her masts are iron cylinders, and her main 
shrouds are composed of iron wire. Her 
as is 680 feet, and the breadth of beam 823 
eet. 

This great ship, after leaving the Mersey, 
England, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
Tuesday the 10th of September, bound to New 
York, proceeded all well until the afternoon of 
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the viet Thursday, by which time she was 
about 280 miles westward of Oape Clear. Then 
-she was met by a fresh breeze, which speedily 
swelled into a hurricane of most destructive 
violence, yet seemingly but partial in its range. 
At this time one of the forward boats broke 
from one of her davits, and hung suspended 
from the other. Efforts were e to secure 
the boat, but these proving unavailing, the cap- 
tain ordered it to be cut away, at the same time 
directing the paddles to be stopped and the 
helm to be put down, to bring the ship up in 
the wind, in order that the boat might drift 
Clear of the wheel. The vessel did not answer 
her helm, but the boat fortunately went clear. 
~The captain then directed several of the head 
sails to be hoisted for the purpose of bringing 
‘her head up, but they had hardly been set 
when they were blown to ribbons. Very 
shortly after that a terrific noise was heard in 
the engine-room, and on looking down, several 
large sheets of lead were seen knocking about 
with great violence from side to side. Just 
then a heavy sea struck the ship as she was 
lurching, and almost immediately after a grating 
noise was heard in the paddles. On examina- 
‘tion, it was found that they were bent from 
their true position, and were scraping against 
the — of the tango 8 They, however, still 
continued to revolye, but the captain, fearing 
that they wonld tear holes in the sides of the 
ship, ordered them to be stopped, and trusted 
entirely to the screw to get the vessel on. 
During the whole of the remainder of the day 
the gale blew fearfully, the sea running moun- 
tains high, and the ship, not being able to head 
to, rolling frightfully. Things thus continued 
until the following morning, when it was found 
that the paddles had been broken clean away. 
It was at the same time discovered that the top 
of the rudder-post, a piece of iron 10 inches in 
diameter, had been smashed. The ship now 
lay quite helpless, like a Jog on the water, and 
tossing and rolling in the most alarming man- 
ner. On many occasions her decks were at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Crockery and culinary 
utensils went crashing about in all directions, 
chairs and tables were broken to pieces, chan- 
deliers and mirrors were smashed to fragments, 
and the whole interior of the vessel presented 
one scene of utter confusion. Six of her boats 
were swept away, and two of those remaining 
were stove $0 as to be rendered completely use- 
less. On Friday an attempt was made to turn 
‘the ship’s head by the well-known device of 
throwing overboard a heavy spar with a haw- 
ser attached to each end, the two hawsers be- 
ing brought up on opposite sides of the vessel. 
This was found to be entirely useless. On 
Saturday, after a thorough examination of the 
working parts of the rudder and the fracture 
of the see Mr. Hamilton E. Towle, a civil en- 
gineer of Boston, Mass., a passenger, suggested 
a plan for working the rudder and controlling 
the vessel. 
The rudder of the Great Eastern weighs 80 
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tons, and instead of being attached to the ship 
in the ordinary way, by pintles, it is supported 
bya collar resting upon friction rollers, the 
lower end being stepped in a shoe which ex- 
tends backwards from the bottom of the vessel. 
The arrangement is represented in the accom- 
panying engravings, a being the rudder post of 
wrought iron, 10 inches in diameter, and ¢ the 
supporting collar. This collar is of cast iron, 
and consists of a central sleeve fitting upon the 
rudder-post; a flat bottom plate, with a groove 
for the rollers, and six radiating flanges, 2 inches 
in thickness. It is 18 inches in height, of coni- 
cal form, pretty closely resembling in shape a 
church bell. This conical collar is keyed to the 
rudder stem and secured by a massive nut, 15 
inches in diameter and i2 inches in length, 
which is screwed on the post above the collar. 
It was just above this nut that the rudder stem 
was broken, the fracture extending downward 
into the nut. The idea occurred to Mr. Towle, 
that a large chain-cable might be wrapped 
around the collar and connected with pulleys, 
and in this way the rudder might be controlled. 
The objection to this plan was the small size 
of the collar, (2 feet 9 inches in diameter at the 
base and 15 inches at the top,) giving a very 
short Igver to resist the tremendous power 
of the waves against the broad rudder. This 
difficulty he proposed to overcome by wrapping 
successive coils of cable around the collar until 
he had obtained a diameter sufficient to give 
him the leverage required. He examined the 
collar to see if the cable could be secured to it, 
and fortunately found holes some 3 inches in 
diameter through the bottom plate—a. hole be- 
tween each pair of the radial flanges. The 
plan formed was to place one end of each alter- 
nate link of a heavy cable between each pair 
of the radial flanges of the collar, and seeure 
the link in place by lashing it with a smaller 
chain passed repeatedly through the holes and 
around the flange and link. He measured the 
several parts and then went down into the hold 
and measured the largest cable. The tiller was 
18 feet long, and the chain provided to operate 
it was } the size of the main cable, requiring a 
drum 4 feet in diameter, in order to give a 
length of lever proportioned to the strength of 
the cable. A drawing of the plan was pre- 
pared and submitted to the officers of the ship, 
and although opposed by the engineer, he was 
authorized by Capt. Walker to proceed with 
his efforts. 

It was 5 o’clock in the evening when his 
operations commenced, the awful scenes on 
board the wallowing ship having continued for 
more than two days and nights. The first step 
was to screw back the nut to its place, which 
the engineer had attempted to remove for the 
purpose of securing the lower tiller to the rud- 
der-post in its place. There was a wrench on 
board fitted to the nut, having projections for 
entering holes drilled in the periphery of the 
nut. In conformity with all the proportions 
of the great ship, so massive was this wrench 
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that, in order to handle it, it had to be slung 
by ropes from a timber overhead, Mr. Towle 
had the wrench swung in a proper position, 
with its outer end firmly lashed in place, and 
then as the rudder was turning the proper way 
the wrench was pushed into its hold on the 
nut, when the onward turning of the rudder 
screwed the post up through the nut. As the 
rudder started to turn back in the opposite 
direction the wrench was removed. By three 
hours’ labor in this manner the nut was screwed 
back to its place, the last turn carrying away 
the lashings, and sending the wrench rattling 
along the iron deck. Meantime, Capt. Walker 
had accomplished the great task of moving the 
massive cable back to the stern. A hole was 
eut in the upper deck, the cable passed down, 
and then commenced the difficult labor of wind- 
ing it upon the collar. 
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Besides the rolling of the ship, the rudder was 
constantly beaten by the waves, turning the 
collar back and forth with resistless power, 
and thrashing the massive cable about the iron 
deck. The chain, too, was enormously heavy, 
each link weighing some 60 pounds. But the 
strength, courage, and devotion of the men, 
overcame all obstacles. The first coil around 
the collar was secured by lashings of smaller 
chains, these being passed through the holes in 
the bottom plate and around the flanges till the 
holes were filled with the chains. The second 
coil was secured in the same thorough manner 
to the first, and the third to the second, till a 
mass of chain, about 4 feet in diameter, was 
bound around the rudder. The ends of the 
cable were now carried around the two stout 
posts or bits, b d, figs. 1 and 2, which were pro- 
vided for holding the stern cable in mooring 
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the ship, and connected with tackle for taking 
up the slack, while smaller chains attached to 
the two parts of the cable leading from the 
rudder-post were connected through the tackle, 
dd, with the steering gear of the lower tiller. 

At 3 a.m., Mr. Towle informed the engineer 
that he was ready to steer the ship, and re- 
quested that steam might be put on, and the 
screw turned. But all of the next day was lost 
in waiting for the engineer to test another plan 
of hisown. This was a failure and all the la- 
bor was lost. It was then 5 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, and the captain was again requested 
by Mr. Towle to order a few turns at least to 
be given to the screw. The order was given, 
and the great ship moved off, again under the 


perfect control of her commander’s will. She 
swept around in a graceful circle, and then took 
up her course for Queenstown. 

The paddle wheels being destroyed by the 
waves, the vessel was propelled by the screw 
alone, but she moved steadily on her course, 
and made nine knots an hour. During the 
voyage the steering apparatus required con- 
stant attention, great care being needed, espe- 
cially to take up the slack in the main cable. 
If this became loose, a sudden turn of the rud- 
der would snap off the smaller chain connected 
with the steering tackle, as if it were a piece 
of pack thread. The vessel arrived off Queens- 


town on Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock. On 


the arrival of the vessel, a meeting of the pas- 
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sengers was held, and resolutions passed com- 
plimentary to Mr. Towle, to whom also a gold 
watch was presented. 

GREBLE, Joun Trovt, an officer of the U. 
S. army, born in Philadelphia, Jan. 19, 1834, 
and killed in the battle of Great Bethel, Virgi- 
nia, June 10, 1861. He acquired his early edu- 
cation at the Ringgold Grammar School and 
the Central High School of his native city, re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree at the latter in 
1850, and immediately entered the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, where he gradu- 
ated in 1854, with high rank in his class. On 
his graduation he was immediately commis- 
sioned as brevet second-lieutenant in the second 
artillery, and stationed at Newport, R. I. In 
naan ber of the same year he was made sec- 
ond-lieutenant and sent to Tampa, Florida, 
where he served in the Indian troubles for two 
years, when he was compelled, in consequence 
of a severe fever, to return home on sick leave; 
but in the beginning of 1856 resumed his duties, 
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acting a part of the time as quartermaster and 
commissary till Dee. 1856, when he was ap- 
pointed acting-assistant professor of Ethics in 
the Military Academy, the duties of which pro- 
fessorship he performed with credit and success 
till Oct. 1860, when, at his own request, he was 
detailed for active duty at Fortress Monroe, 
There he rendered efficient service in prevent- 
ing the seizure of the fortress. On the 26th 
of May, 1861, he was sent to Newport News as 
master of ordnance, superintended the fortifica- 
tion of that point, and trained the volunteers to 
artillery practice. When the disastrous expe- 
dition to Great Bethel was planned, he was un- 
expectedly detailed to accompany it with two 
guns, and though in his own judgment it was 
ill-advised, and would probably prove fatal to 
him, he did not hesitate, but took an active 
part in its duties, and when the Federal troops 
were repulsed, by his admirable management of 
his guns, protected them from pursuit and utter 
annihilation. Just at the close of the action, 
when he had given the order to withdraw from 
the field he was struck by a cannon ball on the 
right temple and instantly killed. 
GREENBRIER RIVER. On this river, in 
Pocahontas Co., Western Virginia, 13 miles 
from Cheat Mountain summit, and the same 
distance from Monterey, at the point where 
the Staunton turnpike ascends the Alleghany 
Mountains, the Confederates had an advanced 
camp after their flight from Tygart’s Valley. 
Their force was said to be about 9,000, with 
about 5,000 near by asa reserve. Brig.-Gen. 
J. J. Reynolds, with a force of about 5,000 
Federal troops, left his camp on Cheat Moun- 
tain summit at midnight of Oct. 2, to make 
an armed reconnoissance of this camp. They 
reached it shortly after daylight, drove in the 
Confederate pickets, and advanced regiments 
approached to within 700 yards of his intrench- 
ments, and opened fire. A battle followed of 
about 4 hours’ duration. The Confederate force 
at the camp were driven from their guns, three 
of which were disabled, and lost heavily in 
killed and wounded; their reserve came up 
after the action had continued about two hours, 
and, thus reénforced, they maintained their 
position behind their fortifications, but did not 
sally out to attack the Federal troops. Gen, 
Reynolds, finding his ammunition exhausted, 
and having accomplished his purpose, withdrew 
in perfect order, without being pursued, and re- 
turned the same night to hiscamp. The Fed- 
eral loss was 8 killed and 32 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was much larger, and was 
estimated by Gen. Reynolds as at least 300. 
Gen. Reynolds brought away 13 prisoners, and 
completely disabled 3 of the Confederate guns. 
GUYANDOTTE is a village in Cabell Coun- 
ty, Virginia, situated on the Ohio River, at the 
mouth of the Guyandotte, 228 miles below 
Wheeling, and 860 miles west by north from 
Richmond. It contains from 1,000 to 1,500 
inhabitants. A small body of Federal troops 
occupying the place were attacked by a con- 
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siderable Confederate force on the night of 
Noy. 10th. The Federal force consisted of 250 
men, belonging to a Western Virginia regi- 
ment, and a few of Col. Zeigler’s Fifth Virgi- 
nia Volunteers. A plot was contrived between 
the Confederate force in the vicinity and some 
of the inhabitants of the town, who were their 
friends, to capture or destroy the Federal force. 
Accordingly, the latter were kindly received by 
these citizens, and invited to their houses on 
various pretexts. Those not on duty accepted 
the invitations. Meanwhile a body of Oonfed- 
erate cavalry made a dash upon the town. Sig- 
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nals were displayed from the houses in which 
were the Federal soldiers, who were imme- 
diately attacked and killed. Many of these 
friends of the Confederate troops seized their 
arms and aided in the slaughter. Most of those 
who were killed were the unarmd men. Only 
50 of the Federal force escaped, the remainder 
were either killed or taken prisoners. ol. 
Zeigler, with a Federal force, arrived soon af- 
ter, and upon learning the facts, ordered the 
town to be set on fire. Between 15 and 20¢ of 


the most valuable stores and dwellings were - 


burned. 
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HABEAS CORPUS. This is the title given 
to a writ issued out of the higher courts of a 
State, or of the United States, directed to some 
person who holds, or is supposed to hold in his 
custody or possession, the body of another per- 
son, and commanding him to produce the body 
of such prisoner, with the day and cause of his 
capture and detention, to do, submit to, and 
receive whatsoever the Judge or Court award- 
ing such writ shall consider in that behalf. The 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus consists in 


the advantage or privilege to the prisoner of ° 


being brought at once before a competent tri- 
bunal, and having the cause of his detention in- 
quired into. If such imprisonment is without 
sufficient legal cause, he is at once set at liberty. 
The eloquence and learning of the legal profes- 
sion have been lavished upon this process, as 
constituting the great bulwark of individual 
freedom. During the year, a large number of 
citizens were arrested and imprisoned by order 
of the Federal Government, without the usual 
process of law, and whenever the bodies of 
these prisoners were demanded under a writ 
of habeas corpus, the delivery of them was re- 
fused. It is the province of this volume to 
state the action of the Government and the 
principles which it avowed, leaving to techni- 
cal works the discussions of the questions in- 
volved. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that “the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended unless when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it.” Which department of the 
Government has the power to suspend this 
privilege, is the question at issue. What was 
done is hereafter stated. 

On the 25th of May, John Merryman, a most 
respectable citizen of the State of Maryland, 
was arrested at his residence, at Hayfields, Bal- 
timore County, and conveyed to Fort McHenry, 
near Baltimore, and imprisoned. On the same 
day he prepared a petition to the Chief-Justice 
of the United States, Roger B. Taney, who re- 
sides at Baltimore, praying that a writ of habeas 
corpus might issue, &c. The petition, briefly 
ein all the details of the arrest, was as fol- 
ows’ 


To the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of the Su- 
grees Court ; 

The petition of John Merryman, of Baltimore County, 
and State of Maryland, respectfully shows that, bein 
at home in his own domicile, he was, about the hour of 
two o’clock a. m. on the 25th of May, A. p. 1861, aroused 
from his bed by an armed force, pretending to act 
under military orders, from some person tO your pe- 
titioner unknown: that he was by the said armed force 
deprived of his liberty by being taken into custody and 
removed from his said house to Fort McHenry, near 
to the City of Baltimore, and in the district aforesaid, 
and where your petitioner now is in close custody. 

That he has been so imprisoned without any process 
or color of law whatsoever, and that none such is pre- 
tended by those who are thus detaining him, and that 
no warrant from any court, magistrate, or other person 
having legal authority to issue the same exists to jus- 
tify such arrest, but, to the contrary, the same, as 
above is stated, hath been done without. color of law 
and in violation of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, of which he is a citizen. 

That since his arrest he has been informed that by 
some order purporting to come from one General 
Keim, of Pennsylvania, to the petitioner unknown, 
directing the arrest of the captain of some company in 
Baltimore County, of which company the petitioner 
never was and is not captain, was the pretended 
ground, as he believes, on which he is now detained. 

That the person now so detaining him and holding 
him at said fort is Brigadier-General George Cadwala- 
der, military commander of said fort, professing to 
ve in the premises under or by order of the United 

tates. 

The petitioner, therefore, prays that the writ of 

abeas co: may issue, to be directed to the said 
George Cadwalader, commanding him to produce your 
petitioner before you, Judge as aforesaid, with the 
cause, if any, for his arrest and detention, to the end 
that your petitioner be discharged and restored to lib- 
erty, and as in duty, &e. OHN MERRYMAN, 
ort McHenry, Jay 25, 1861. 


This was laid before Chief-Justice Taney with 
the affidavits of the prisoner’s counsel, and the 
following writ was issued on Sunday and served 
on General Cadwalader: 

Tur Unrrep States or AMERICA, I 
Department of Maryland, to wit. 
To General George Cadwalader, greeting - 

You are hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at the United States Court 
room, in the Masonic Hall, in the City of Baltimore, on 
Monday, the 27th day of May, 1861, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and that you have with you the body of John 
Merryman, of Baltimore por & and now in your cus- 
tody, and that you certify and make known the day 
and cause of the capture and detention of the said 
John Merryman; and that you, then and there, do 
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submit to and receive whatever the said Court shall 
determine upon concerning you on their behalf, ac- 
sagging to law, and have you then and there this writ. 
_ Witness the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of 
the Su Court, the fourth Monday in May, in the 
year of our Lord 1861. ir Fe 
THOMAS SPICER, Clerk Circuit Court. 
Issued 26th May, 1861. 


On Monday Colonel Lee appeared in Court, 
and stated that he was instructed by General 
Cadwalader to present to the Chief-Justice the 
annexed response to the writ, expressing, at 


_ the same time, the regret of General Cadwala- 


der that pressing duties in connection with his 
command prevented him appearing before the 
Court in person. Colonel Lee then read as 
follows: 
Dep. ANN. 

BRAD av AE oer MoHunnY, May 25, 1581." y 
To the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of the Su- 

Courts the United States, Baltimore, Md. : 

mm: The undersigned, to whom the annexed writ 

of this date, signed by Thomas Spicer, Clerk of the 
Supreme ee of the United States, is directed, most 


hat ies arent of Mr. John Merryman, in the said 
writ named, was not made with the knowledge or by 
his order or direction, but was made by Col. Samuel 
Yohe, acting under the orders of Major-General Wm. 
H. Keim, both of said officers being in the military 
service of the United States, but not within the limits 
of his-command. 
_. The prisoner was brought to this post on the 20th 
instant by Adjutant James Wittimore and Lieut. Wm. 
H. Abel, by order of Colonel Yohe, and is charged 
with various acts of treason, and with being publicly 
associated with and holding a commissien as lieuten- 


‘ant in a company having in their possession arms be- 


g to the United States, and avowing his purpose 
of armed hostility against the Government. 

He is also informed that it can be clearly established 
that the prisoner has made often and unreserved dec- 
larations of his associatien with this organized force, 
as being in avowed hostility to the Government, and in 
readiness to codperate with those engaged in the present 
rebellion against the Government o United States. 

He has further to inform ? bi that he is duly author- 
ized by the President of the United States in such 
come ie Sommer i ad sc tect todd A comma 
lic safety. is is a high and delicate trust, and it has 
been enjoined upon him that it should be executed 
with j ent and discretion, but he is nevertheless 
also instructed that in times of civil strife, errors, if 
nS einer be on oe > he safety to the country. 

most respectfully submits to your consideration 
that those who should coé oh 
and painful position in which our country is p 
should not, by reasons of any unnecessary want of con- 
fidence in each other, increase our celeiitat 
He therefore respectfully requests that you will post- 
pone further action upon the case until he can receive 
instructions from the President of the United States, 
wij em you eed hear oie from him. 

ave the honor to be, with high respect, your obe- 
dient servant, GEO. CADWALADER, 

Brevet Major-General U.S. Army, commanding. 


On finishing the reading of the reply of Gen- 
eral Cadwalader, Colonel Lee was preparing to 
leave the Court, when the following interroga- 
tories were put to him by the Chief-Justice: 

Chief-Justice—Have you brought with 
of John M an? Ay =a paaricrect, 

Colonel Lee—I have no instructions except to deliver 
this response to the Court. 

Chief Justice—The commanding officer declines to 
obey the writ? 


rate in the present tryin 
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Colonel Lee—After making that communication my 
duty is ended and my power is ended. [Rising and 


ene 

Chief-Justice—The Court orders an attachment to 
issue against George Cadwalader for disobedience to 
the high writ of the Court. 

Subsequently, the Chief-Justice wrote and delivered 
to the clerk the following order : 

Ordered, That an attachment forthwith issue against 
General George Cadwalader for a contempt in refusing 
to produce the body of John Merryman according to 
the command of the writ of habeas corpus returnable 
and returned before me to-day, and that said attach- 
ment be returned before me at twelve o’clock to-mor 
row, at the room of the Circuit Court. 

ROGER B. TANEY. 

Monpay, May 27, 1861. 


The Court then adjourned until Tuesday 
morning. 

At 12 m. on Tuesday the Chief-Justice en- 
tered the Court, and took his seat upon the 
bench. The special proceedings of the day 
were then entered upon, and the following col- 
loquy ensued: 


: Chick-J ustice Taney—Marshal, have you the return, 
sir? 

United States Marshal Bonifant, rising, handed to 
the Chief-Justice a folded paper, which the latter, 
after opening, transferred to Mr. Spicer, the Clerk of 
the Court. : 

Chief-Justice—Mr. Spicer, read this; read it aloud. 


The Clerk then read the writ of attachment, 
and the Marshal’s return thereto, as follows: 


Tse Unitep Srates oF aye t 
District of MARYLAND, TO WIT. 
To the Marshal of the Maryland District, Greeting : 

- We command you that you attach the body of Gen- 
eral George Cadwalader and him have before the Hon. 
Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on Tuesday, the 28th of May, 
1861, at 12 o'clock u., at the Circuit Court rooms of 
the United States, in the City of Baltimore, to answer 
for his contempt by him committed, in refusing to pro- 
duce the body of John Merryman, of Baltimore County, 
encanding to the command of the writ of habeas corpus 
returnable, and returned before the said Chief-Justice, 
this 27th day of May,1861. Hereof you are not to fail, 
and have you then and there this writ. 

Witness, the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court, the first Monday in December, in 
the year of our Lord, 1861. 

THOMAS SPICER, Clerk. 

Tssued 27th May, 1861. 


I hereby certify to the Honorable Roger B. Taney, 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that by virtue of the within writ of attachment, 
to me directed on the 27th day of May, 1861, I pro- 
ceeded on the 28th day of May, 1861, to Fort McHenry, 
for the purpose of serving the said writ. I sent in m 
name at the outer gate; the messenger returned wi 
the reply “‘ that there was no answer to my card,” and 
therefore could not serve the writ as I was commanded. 
I was not permitted to enter the gate. So answers 

WASHINGTON BONIFANT, 
U. S. Marshal for the District of Maryland. 


Chief-Justice Taney—Then no answer has been made 
to the writ? 

Deputy Marshal Vance—There was no reply, sir, ex- 
cept that “there was no reply to my card.” I wasnot 
permitted to enter the outer gate. 

Chief-Justice Taney—Well, you should state that. 
The fact does not appear in your return. 

The Deputy Marshal amended the return in com- 

liance with the su tion, and, handing the paper 
the Chief-Justice, the latter proceeded to read from 
the manuscript the subjoined remarks, previously say- 
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ing, It is a plain case, gentlemen, and I shall feel it 
my duty to enforce the process of the Court. 

I ordered the attachment yesterday, because upon 
the face of the return the detention of the prisoner was 
unlawful upon two grounds. ety aati 

1. The President, under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, cannot suspend the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, nor authorize any military 
officer to do so. : ; 

2. A military officer has no right to arrest and.de- 
tain a person, not subject to the rules and articles of 
war, for an offence against the laws of the United 
States, except in aid of the judicial authority and sub- 
ject to its control; and if the party is arrested by the 
military, it is the duty of the officer to deliver him 
over immediately to the civil authority, to be dealt 
with according to law. py 

I forbore yesterday to state orally the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States which make these 
principles the fundamental law of the Union, because 


an oral statement might be misunderstood in some. 


portions of it, and I shall therefore put med opinion in 
writing, and file it in the office of the Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court, in the course of this week. 


After reading the above, the Chief-Justice 
orally remarked : 

In relation to the present return, I propose to say 
that the Marshal has legally the power to summon out 
the posse comitatus to seize and bring into Court the 

arty named in the attachment; but it is apparent he 
Will be resisted in the discharge of that duty by a 
force notoriously superior to the posse comitatus, and, 
such being the case, the Court has no power under the 
law to order the ps gig? force to compel the appear- 
ance of the party. If, however, he was before the 
Court, it would then impose the only punishment it is 
empowéred to inflict—that by fine and imprisonment. 

nder these circumstances the Court can barely 
say, to-day, I shall reduce to writing the reasons under 
which I have acted, and which have led me to the con- 
clusions expressed in my opinion, and shall report 
them with these proceedings to the President of the 
United States, sia call upon him to perform his con- 
stitutional duty to enforce the laws; in other words, 
to enforce the process of this Court. That is all this 
Court has now the power to do. 


After the delivery of this opinion, all further 
proceedings in the case were suspended, and 
the court-room was, in a few minutes, vacated 
by the throng which had occupied it. 

The opinion of the Chief-Justice, which was 
subsequently filed in the office of the Clerk, is 
devoted to the elucidation of the two positions 
stated above. 


About the 20th of May, Emmett McDonald 
was arrested by orders of the military com- 
mandant at St. Louis, Captain Lyon, and im- 
prisoned. <A writ of habeas corpus was issued 
returnable before Judge Trent of the United 
States District Court. The question raised by 
the counsel of the respondent was as follows: 

Has this Court jurisdiction in a case of habeas corpus 
where the petitioner is in custody under authority of 
the United States, but not by virtue of an warrant, 
order, or process of Court, or under a technical “ com- 
mitment ”’—in other words, has a United States District 
Court or Judge, under the acts of 1789 and of 1833, the 

ower to issue a writ of habeas corpus, and examine 
into the cause of the alleged illegal restraint, unless it 
— on the face of the petition that there is such a 
technical or formal commitment ? 

In his argument the U. 8. District Attorney 
for the respondent took the position that the 
petition set forth that the petitioner had been 
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arrested by a military authority without legal 
process. He cited precedents that the Court 
had no jurisdiction in the matter, as the military 
authority in time of war, or “rebellion,” had 
the power and might arrest persons in array 
against the Federal Government for treason, or 
alleged treason. 

The Court gave an elaborate opinion, decid- 
ing that it had jurisdiction in the case. Mean- 
while General Harney, who had returned to the 
command of the department from Washingto 
refused to obey the writ, but on a subsequent day 
applied to the Court for permission to amend 
his return by saying that the prisoner never 
had been under his control; but by orders from 
Washington he had been removed from that 
military department. This answer was deemed 
by the Court to be sufficient. 

The Circuit Court of the United States, at 
Washington, at. its opening on the second day 
of the term, Judge Dunlop presiding, received 
a communication from one of the Assistant 
Judges, which was read in Court as follows: 


On Saturday, the 19th of October, 1861, Mr. Foley, 
a lawyer of this city, called upon me with a petition, 
supported by affidavit in proper form, praying for a 
writ of habeas to the Provoat-Marshal requiring 
him to produce before the undersigned one John Mur- 
phy, who it alleged was a minor under the age of 
eighteen years, and illegally detained by said Provost- 
Marshal as an enlisted soldier of the United States. 
The order was given by me to the clerk, who issued 
the writ in the usual form. I was informed by Mr. 
Foley, on the afternoon of Saturday, that, by reason 
of the many engagements of the Deputy Marshal of the 
District of Columbia, he himself took the writ and 
served it, as by law he rightfully might do, upon the 
Proyost-Marshal, General A. Porter ; that when he de- 
livered the writ to the Provost-Marshal he was told by 
him that he would consult the Peat ege (I think he’ 
said the Secretary of State,) whether he should respect 
the writ or not, and that he (Mr. Foley) must consider 
himself under arrest, but for the present might go at 
large as upon his parole. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Foley again called at my 
house, with one or two other persons—one, I think, 
was represented as the elder brother or some near rela- 
tive of the boy pect he Bina desired to know whether 
he were now to consider the boy as finally discharged 
and at liberty to return home to his friends, inasmuch 
as he had then been dismissed from the guard-house, 
I declined to make any suggestions to him in the prem- 
ises, and told him that whatsoever I did in the matter 
must be done judicially, and after facts had been spread 
before me upon aflidavit, and the appropriate motion, 
if any, made thereon; and that, as the Court would 
meet on Monday morning, October 2ist, in regular 
term, I should adjourn all Ercconthigs under the writ 
into Court for the advice and action of the whole Court. 
He stated that he would reduce all the facts to writing, 
make affidavit, and file them, for that he expected to 
be arrested. - He then withdrew. Z 

On Monday morning, just before the meeting of 
Court, I went into the Clerk’s office and asked Charles 
McNamee, the Deputy Clerk, if Mr. Foley had filed any 
affidavits in the case. He examined the papers and 
reported there was none. I then directed him to en- 
dorse upon the papers that they were by my order ad- 
journed into the Court for its further action. — 

After the adjournment of the Court I was informed 
by a member of the bar that about eleven o’clock that 
morning Mr. Foley had been arrested and placed in the 
guard-house by order of the Provost-Marshal, and he 
announced his purpose to apply for his release. I told 
him that whatever application he had to make must be 
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in writing, upon proper affidavit, and that, as the whole 
Court in : ar session, he must make it to the 
Court in full sitting, and he withdrew to confer with 
some of his brother lawyers on his course. 

After dinner I visited my brother Judges in George- 
town, and US rst home between half-past seven and 
eight o'clock, found an armed sentinel stationed at my 
door by order of the Provost-Marshal. I learned that 
i ad beets placed at. my: doe meeeny Beate 


- Thus it appears that a mili officer, against whom 
a writ in the appointed oraveh 
threatened afte 


i laced an armed 
Judge who ordéred the writ 
up this armed array at his door, 
in defiance and contempt of the essai of the land. 


aper 
length on the minutes of the Court alongside the record 
of my absence, to show through all time the reasons 
why I do not, this 22d of October, 1861, ope in my 
accustomed WILLIAM M. MERRICK. 


‘Assistant Judge Circuit Court, D. C. 


' The reading of the communication having 
been concluded— 
udge Dunlop announced that the two remaining 
Fay had, after consultation, decided that the letter 
be filed as requested by Judge Merrick, and it 
was so ordered. 


The statement of their brother Judge (he said) pre- 
sented. a case where the progress of law is obstructed. 
It was the duty of the Court to afford the remedy, 
and, if the facts are as stated, to cause the law to be 


Titi PymadiicMarshel hal shatsacte’ = rocess of 
this Court, it would order a rule to be served on Gen. 
Andrew Porter to appear before the Court, and show 
cause why an attachment for contempt of Court should 
not issue against him. 

orsell said that this was a palpable and 
obstruction to the administration of justice, to 


evidently for the purpose of embarrassing him in this 
rage subject, and ma Eaves his bagpenreine in 

He (Judge Morsell) would e the rule 
broader, so as to have Mr. Provost satisfy the Court as 
to both matters. The Court had its duty to roast apt 
the judges are sworn to do, and that duty is the ad- 
ministration of justice according to law. 

| What is the real state of things? If martial law is 
to be our guide, we look to the President of the United 
States to say so. He (Judge Morsell) did not pretend 
to controvert the right of the President to proclaim 
martial law, but let him issue his proclamation. The 
asters beve their duty to do under the law, and they 
are to be punished if they do not do it. 

The Judge then spoke of the rule which would be 
served on the Provost-Marshal, and in conclusion 
said: ‘‘I intend to do my duty, and vindicate the 
character of this Court as long as I sit here.” 


_A notice was accordingly made out to be 
served on Gen. Porter, requiring him to ap 
before the Court on a subsequent day, to show 
eause why a writ of attachment for a contempt 
of Court should not issue against him. 
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On the day appointed, the Court being in 
session, the Deputy Marshal, Geo. W. Phillips, 
appeared and presented through the District 
Attorney the following paper: 


To the Honorable the eae of the Circuit Court of 
the District of Columbia: 

George W. Phillips, in whose hands the rule herein- 
after mentioned was placed as Deputy Marshal, respect- 
fully represents to your Honors that he did not serve 
the rule issued by your honorable Court on the 22d 
day of October, 1861, to be served on Gen. Andrew 
Porter, Provost-Marshal of said district, because he 
was ordered by the President of the United States not 
to serve the same, and to report to your honorable 
Court that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
has been suspended for the present, by the order of the 
President of the United States, in rd to soldiers in 
the army of the United States within said district; 
and that he res lly disclaims all intention to dis- 
obey or treat with disrespect the orders of this honor- 
able Court. GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 
District of Columbia, Washington County, to wit: 

On this 26th of October, 1861, personally appeared 
in open Court George W. Phillips above named, and 
made oath in due form of law that the matters and 
things stated in the foregoing and annexed answer are 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 


true. 
Test—Jno. A. Surrs, Clerk. 


This return was held under advisement until 
the 80th of October, when Judge Dunlap an- 
nounced his decision in the case as follows: 

The return made by Denney: Marshal oe the 
26th of October, 1861, we will order to be filed, though 
we do not doubt our power to regard it as insuf- 
ficient in law, and to proceed against the officer who 
has made it. 

The existing condition of the country makes it plain 
that that officer is powerless against the vast military 
force of the Executive, subject to his will and order as 
eer of the army and navy of the United 

tates. , 

Assuming the verity of the return, which has been 
made on oath, the case presented is without a parallel 
in the judicial history of the United States, and in- 
volves the free action and efficiency of the Judges of 
this Court. 

The President, charged by the Constitution to take 
eare that the Jaws be executed, has seen fit to arrest 
the process of this Court, and to forbid the Deputy 
Marshal to execute it. It does not involve merely 
the question of the power of the Executive, in civil 
war, to suspend the + writ of freedom—-the habeas 
corpus. When this rule was ordered to give efficiency to 
that writ, no notice had been given by the President 
to the courts or the country of such suspension here, 
now first announced to us, and it will hardly be main- 
tained that the suspension could be retrospective. 

The rule in this case, therefore, whatever may be the 
President's power over the writ of corpus, was 
lawfully ordered, as well as the writ on which it was 
founded. The facts on which the rule was ordered by the 
Court are assumed to be true as res the President, 
because the President had them before him, and has 
not denied them, but forbade the Deputy Marshal to 
serve the rule on Gen. Andrew Porter. 

The President, we think, assumes the responsibility 
of the acts of Gen. Porter set forth in the rule, and 
sanctions them by his orders to Deputy Marshal 
Phillips not to serve the process on the Provost Marshal. 

The issue ought to be and is with the President, and 
we have no physical power to enforce the lawful pro- 
cess of this Court on his military subordinates against 
the President’s prohibition. 

We have exhausted every practical remedy to up- 
hold the lawful authority of this Court. 

It is ordered, this 30th day of October, 1861, that 
this opinion of the Court be filed by the Clerk, and 
made part of the record, as explaining the grounds on 
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which we now decline to order any further process in 
this case. 

Judge Morsell, the Associate Judge then on 
the bench, submitted the following: 


As a member of this Court, and on its behalf, I wish 
it understood that, notwithstanding the blow levelled at 
this Court, I do distinctly assert the following principles: 

1st. That the law in this country knows no superior. 

2d. That the supremacy of the civil authority over 
the military cannot be denied; tliat it has been estab- 
lished by the ablest jurists, and, I believe, recognized 
and respected by the great Father of the Country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

3d. That this Court ought to be respected by every 
one as the guardian of the personal liberty of the cit- 
izen, in giving ready and effectual aid by that most 
valuable means, the writ of habeas corpus. 

4th, I therefore respectfully protest against the right 
claimed to interrupt the proceedings in this case. 


This opinion of Judge Morsell was also or- 
dered to be placed on the record. 


A writ of habeas corpus was also issued by 
Judge Garrison of Brooklyn, N. Y., and served 
upon the officer in charge of the prisoners 
at Fort Lafayette, commanding that one of 
them should be brought before him, but with- 


out any success, 

The declarations of the Government coincide 
with the evidence of these facts. 

On the 5th of July, Attorney-General Bates 
prepared an opinion, at the request of the Pres- 
ident, on the suspension of the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus. He commences his 
opinion with these words: 

Sie: You have required my opinion in writing upon 
the following questions: 

I. In the present time of a great and dangerous in- 
surrection, has the President the discretionary power 
to cause to be arrested and held in custody persons 
known to have criminal intercourse with the insurgents, 
or persons against whom there is probable cause for 
i ee of such criminal complicity ? 

II. In such cases of arrest, is the President justified 
, in refusing to obey a writ of habeas corpus issued by 
a court or a judge, requiring him or his reg to pro- 
duce the body of the prisoner, and show the cause of 
his caption and detention, to be adjudged and disposed 
of by such court or judge? 


Both questions were answered in the affirma- 
tive by the Attorney-General. The basis of his 
argument is in these words: 


_To make my answer to these questions at once con- 
sistent and plain, I find it convenient to advert to the 
great principle of government as recognized and acted 
upon in most, if not all, the countries in Europe, and 
to mark the difference between that principle and the 
great principle which lies at the bottom of our Na- 
tional Government, 

Unity of power is the Pere principle recognized in 
Europe ; but a plan of “ checks and balances” forming 
separate departments of government, and giving to 
each department separate and limited powers, has been 
adopted here. These departments are codrdinate and 
co-equal ; that is, neither being sovereign, each is inde- 
pendent in its sphere, and not subordinate to the others, 
either of them or both of them together. If one of the 
three is allowed to determine the extent of its own pow- 
ers, and that of the other two, that one can in fact con- 
trol the whole government, and has become sovereign. 
The same identical question may come up legitimately 
before each one of the three departments, and be de- 
termined in three different ways, and each decision 
stand irrevocable, binding upon the parties to each 
case, for the simple reason that the departments are 
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codrdinate, and there is no ordained legal superior 
with power to revise and reverse their decision. To 
say that the departments of our Government are co- 
ordinate, is to say that the judgment of one of them is 
not binding upon the other two, as to the arguments 
and principles involved in the judgment. This inde- 
peedene’ of the departments being proved, and the 

xecutive being the active one, bound by oath to per- 
form certain duties, he must be, therefore, of neces- 
sity, the sole judge both of the exigency which re- 


quires him to act, and of the manner in which it is - 


most prudent for him to employ the powers intrusted 
to him, to enable him to discharge his constitutional 
and legal duty. Such is the outline of the prelimina- 
ries upon which this opinion rests. 


When it first became evident that the Goy- 
ernment would arrest citizens, and refuse the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, con- 
sternation seized the public. What constitutes 
treason, and what rules will control the action 
of the Government in ordering the arrest of 
any individuals, became at once most important 
questions. The clause of the Constitution of 
the United States relating to treason is in these 
words: ‘Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason, unless on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the same overt act, or confession in 
open court.” 


The following letter from the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Seward, to the agent of the New 
York and Virginia steamship company, G. 
Heineken, furnishes an official statement of the 
views of the Government relative to the par- 
ticular act to which it refers: 


DEPARTMENT OF State, 
Wasuineton, Day 16, 1861. 

Sir: I have received your letter of yesterday’s date, 
asking me to give you in writing my reasons for con- 
sidering an acceptance on your part of Governor 
Letcher’s proposition to purchase the steamships York- 
town and Jamestown, recently seized by his orders, 
and now in his possession, an act of treason. With 
this request I readily comply. 

An insurrection has broken out in several of the 
States of this Union, including Virginia, designed to 
overthrow the Government of the United States. The 
executive authorities of that State are parties to that 
insurrection, and, so, are public enemies. Their action 
in seizing or buying vessels to be employed in execut- 
ing that design is not merely without authority of law, 
but is treason. It is treason for any person to give 
aid and comfort to public enemies. ‘To sell vessels to 
them which it is their purpose to use as ships-of-war, 
is to give them aid and comfort. To receive money 
from them in payment for vessels which they have 
seized for those purposes, would be to attempt to con- 
vert the unlawful seizure into a sale, and would sub- 
ject the party so offending to the pains and penalties 
of treason, and the Government would not hesitate to 
bring the offender to punishment. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
To G. Hernexen, Esq. 

On the 17th of August Mr. Seward writes to 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister at London, 
as follows: 

On the 5th instant I was advised by a telegram from 
Cincinnati that Robert Muir, of Charleston, was on 
his way to New York to embark at that port for Eng- 
land, and that he was a bearer of despatches from the 
usurping insurrectionary authorities of Richmond to 
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Earl Russell. Other information bore that he was a 
bearer of despatches from the same authorities to their 
agents in London. Information from various sources 

in the fact that he was travelling under a pass- 

from the British Consul at Charleston. 

" Upon this information I directed the police at New 
York to detain Mr. Muir and any papers which might 
be found in his possession until I should give further 


directions. He was so detained, and is now in custody 
at Fort Lafayette, awaiting full disclosures. In his 
possession were found seventy letters, four of which 
were unsealed, and sixty-six sealed. There was also 
found in his possession a sealed bag, marked “ Fo 
Office, 3,” with two labels, as follows: ‘‘On Her Brit. 
Maj. service. The Right Honorable the Lord John 
Russell, M. P., &c., &c., &c. Despatches in charge of 
Robert Mure, Esq.,” signed Robert Bunch. ‘On Her 
Brit. Maj. service. e Right Honorable the Lord 
John Russell, M. P., H. B. M.’s Principal-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Foreign Office, London, R. 
Bunch.” The bag bears two impressions of the seal 
of office of the British consul at Charleston, and seems 
to contain voluminous papers. ‘ A 

There were also found upon Mr. Muir’s person, in 
an open envelope, what pretends to be a passport. 

Also a letter of introduction. 

There were also found several unsealed copies of a 
printed pamphlet, entitled. ““ A narrative of the battles 
of Bull Ron and Manassas Junction, July 18th and 
21st. Accounts of the advance of both armies, the 
battles and rout of the enemy, compiled chiefly from 
the detailed reports of the Virginia and South Carolina 

ress; Charleston, Steam Power Presses of Evan & 
Gogaswel, No. 3 Broad, and 103 East Bay streets, 1861.” 
_ This pamphlet is manifestly an argument for the 
disunion of the United States. Several copies of it 
were found addressed to persons in England. 

The marks and outward appearance of the bag in- 
dicate that its contents are exclusively legitimate com- 
munications from the British consul at Charleston to 
H. B. M.’s Government. Nevertheless, I have what 
seem to be prod reasons for supposing that they may 
be treasonable papers, desi and gotten up to aid 
ai eigaged in arms for the overthrow of this 

yernment, and the dissolution of the Union. These 
reasons are: ist. That I can hardly conceive that 
there can be any occasion for such very voluminous 
communications of a legitimate nature being made 
by theconsal at Charleston to his Government at the 
present time. 2d. Consuls have no authority to issue 
passports, the granting of them being, as I understand, 
not a consular but a diplomatic function. Passports, 
however, hare, in other times, been habitually granted 
by foreign consuls residing in the United States. But 
soon after the insurrection broke out in the Southern 
States a regulation was made by this department, 
which I have excellent means of knowing was com- 
municated to the British consul at Charleston, to the 
effect that, until further orders, no diplomatic or con- 
sular passports would be recognized by this Govern- 
ment, so far as to permit the bearer to pass through 
the lines of the national forces or out of the country, 
unless it should be countersigned by the Secretary of 
State, and the commanding general of the army of the 
United States. Mr. Muir had passed the lines of the 
army, and was in the act of leaving the United States 
in open violation of this regulation. Moreover, the 
bearer of the papers, Robert Muir, is a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, has resided here thirty 
years, and is a colonel in the insurgent military forces 
of South Carolina. 3d. If the papers contained in the 
bag are not illegal in their nature or purpose, it is 
not seen why their safe transmission was not secured, 
as it eight have been by exposing them in some wa 
to Lord Lyons, British Minister residing at this capital, 
whose voucher for their propriety, as Mr. Bunch must 
well know, would exempt them from all scrutiny or 
Suspicion. 4th. The consul’s letter to the bearer of 
despatches attaches an unusual importance to the 
popes in question, while it expresses great impatience 

r their immediate conveyance to their destination, 
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and an undue anxiety lest they might, by some acci- 
dent, come under the notice of this Government. 5th. 
The bearer is proved to be disloyal to the United States 
by the pamphlet, and the letters found in his possession. 

I have examined many of the papers found upon the 
person of Mr. Muir, and I find them full of treasonable 
information, and clearly written for treasonable pur- 

ses. These, I think, will be deemed sufficient 
grounds for desiring the-scrutiny of the papers, and 
surveillance of the bearer on my part. 


The remainder of the letter contains instruec- 
tions to Mr. Adams, and is not important in 
reference to this subject. The opinion of the 
Courts of the United States has been often and 
very clearly expressed. On the 27th of April 
Judge Betts, of the U.S. District Court at New 
York, in a charge to the Grand Jury, thus stated 
acts which were treasonable : 


Giving aid or comfort to the enemies of the country 
consists in furnishing the military supplies, food, cloth- 
ing, harbor or concealment, or communicating infor- 
mation to them, helping their hostilities against the 
country and its Government. 

It is most probable that complaints will be laid be- 
fore you under this branch and definition of the crime. 
Within it will be included acts of building, manning, 
or in any way fitting out or victualling vessels to aid 
the hostilities of our enemies ; sending provisions, arms, 
or other supplies to them; raising funds or obtaining 
credit for their service; indeed, every traitorous pur- 
pose orpainnge gt acts, committed in this district by 
persons owing allegiance to the country, will be acts 
of treason. It is not necessary that the accused should 
have raised or created war by his own acts; he levies 
war by acting with those who have set it on foot, or 
by seizing or holding g ports, or like acts of hostile ag- 

ion. The kindred crime of misprision of treason 
is this: If any person owing allegiance to the Govern- 
ment has knowledge of acts of treason committed by 
others within the jurisdiction of the Court, and does 
not make it known to the President of the United 
States, or one of the Judges of the United States, or 
the Governor of the State, or a judge or magistrate 
thereof, he becomes guilty of misprision of treason, and 
subject to seven years’ imprisonment and a fine of one 
thousand dollars for the aisines’ and it is the duty of 
the Grand Jury to present for trial therefor such of- 
fender, whatever may be his individual connection or 
relationship with the offender. 


In the Circuit Court of the United States for 
New York, Judge Nelson at a later day thus 
defined the overt act of treason: 


There is more difficulty in determining what consti- 
tutes the overt act under the second clause of the Con- 
stitution—namely, adhering to the enemy, giving him 
aid and comfort. Questions arising under this clause 
must depend very much upon the facts and circum- 
stances of each particular case. There are some acts 
of the citizen in his relations with the enemy which 
leave no room for doubt—such as giving intelligence, 
with intent to aid him in his act of hostility; sending 
him provisions or money ; furnishing arms, or troops, 
or munitions of war; surrendering a military post, &c., 
all with a like intent. These and kindred facts are 
overt acts of treason, by adhering to the enemy. 
Words, oral, written, or printed, however treasonable, 
seditious or criminal of themselves, do not constitute 
an overt act of treason within the definition of the, 
crime. When spoken, written, or printed in relation 
to an act or acts which, if committed with a treasonable 

ign, might constitute such overt act, they are ad- 
missible as evidence, tending to characterize it, and 
show the intent with which the act was committed. 
They ney also furnish some evidence of the act itself 
against the accused. This is the extent to which such 
meee one may be used, either in finding a bill of in- 
ictment or on the trial of it. 
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Except in the cases of persons captured from 
privateers or who were placed as prize crews 
on board of vessels captured by privateers and 
subsequently recaptured, there were no trials 
for treason in any court of the United States. 

The course pursued by the Government was 
to arrest persons suspected of treasonable ac- 
tions or sympathies upon satisfactory informa- 
tion. They were then imprisoned and subse- 
quently released on taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Government, or upon its becoming evi- 
dent that the information was exaggerated. The 
manner in which arrests were at first made, and 
the information given to the public respecting 
the cause, are indicated by a few examples. 

_ Mr. Ross Winans, a respectable citizen of 
Baltimore, when on his way from Frederick to 
Baltimore in Maryland, after the adjournment 
of the Legislature, of which he was a member, 
was arrested at the station called Relay House. 
An officer entered the cars and courteously in- 
quired his name of him and stated, upon being 
informed, that he held an order for his arrest. 
He was taken from the cars across the track to 
an office and placed under military guard until 
the next day, when through the unremitting 
efforts of his friends he was released. The 
public were informed that he was arrested by 
order of the President, upon the charge of fur- 
nishing ammunition to the South. 

Mr. Faulkner, ex-Minister to France, was 
arrested upon an order from the State Depart- 
ment and confined in Fort Lafayette, in New 
York harbor, and subsequently was removed to 
Fort Warren at Boston. He afterwards was 
allowed to proceed on his parole to Richmond, 
and effect an exchange of a Federal prisoner for 
himself. No cause for his arrest has ever been 
made public. ’ 

The Mayor of Washington, James G. Berret, 
was arrested and confined in Fort Lafayette, 
and subsequently in Fort Warren. Afterwards 
he was released. The only fact of which the 
public were made acquainted was, that he had 
declined to take the oath prescribed by act of 
Congress to the Police Commissioners at Wash- 
ington. 

At the same time, Captain Robert Tansill, 
and Lieutenant Thomas 8. Wilson, of the Ma- 
rine. Corps, who had tendered their resignations, 
were arrested and conveyed to Fort Lafayette. 
No further facts were given to the public. 

Two parties existed in the Legislature of Mary- 
land—one sympathizing with the South, and 
the other devoted to the Union. Numerous ad- 
journments were made for a short period, after 
which that body would again meet. At the 
close of the last adjournment the Senate refused 
to re-assemble. There was a formal opening 
of the House by the clerks, only a few members 
being present, and a recess taken. At this time 
small squads of a Wisconsin regiment stationed 
at Frederick, were observed moving through 
the city, all taking different directions towards 
the outskirts. Thus in-about a half-hour a cor- 
don of armed pickets circled the entire town, 
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with instructions to allow no one to pass out 
without a written permit from a member of 
General Banks’ ‘staff, who had been appointed 
provost-marshal. This had scarcely been ac- 
complished before a squad of police officers 
from Baltimore commenced to search the city 
for parties they were ordered to arrest. In the 
course of twenty-four hours, nine members of 
the House of Delegates were arrested, and also 
the officers of both Houses and the State Print- 
er. Of the latter persons, however, all except 
one took the oath of allegiance and were then 
discharged. The others were sent to Fort 
Lafayette. The public were told, that the 
arrested members of the Legislature were in- 
formed that their vote in favor of certain reso- 
lutions was the cause of their arrest. 

Marshal Kane, at the head of the Police 
Department at Baltimore, was arrested by a 
military force and finally sent to Fort Lafay- 
ette. The commanding General issued a proc- 
lamation at the time stating the cause of this 
arrest. (See page 58.). The Mayor and the 
Board of Police Commissioners were subse- 
quently arrested and sent to Fort Lafayette. — 

In short, the process of arresting and confin- 
ing in Fort Lafayette actually began in July. 
The routine was nearly the same in all cases. 
An order from Washington was received, gen- 
erally by telegraph, to arrest and confine a per- 
son designated. The arrest, being forcibly made 
by the U. 8. Marshal with armed attendants, 
the prisoner was conveyed to Fort Hamilton and 
turned over to Colonel Burke; an aid and 
guard of soldiers then conveyed him by boat to 
Fort Lafayette, where he was taken charge of 
by Lieutenant Wood, who gave a receipt for 
the prisoner, who was then divested of any 
weapons, money, valuables, or papersin his pos- 
session. His baggage was opened and searched. 
A soldier then took him in charge to the desig- 
nated quarters, which was a portion of one of 
the embrasures for guns, lighted only from the 
port-hole, and occupied by seven to eight pris- 
oners. “For each of these there was furnished 
a straw mattress on an iron bed; one blanket, 
one pillow and two sheets, which were never 
changed. One basin and pitcher served for all 
their morning ablutions in salt water. The 
breakfast was composed of one pint chiccory- 
water sweetened in milk, a piece of salt pork 
and a piece of bread. Such papers and letters 
as had been opened, read, and approved of by 
the officer, were allowed the prisoners. At din- 
ner was allowed rice or bean soup in tin plates, 
with iron spoons, bread and pork, or beef; and 
at supper, chiccory-water in tin cups and one 
slice of bread.” Occasionally, water becoming 
scarce, the prisoners were put upon allowance. 
Candles were allowed until 9 p. m., when they 
were generally burned out. The prisoners could 
write to their friends, but the letters were not 
sent if the contents were not approved by the 
officer. To this institution persons were com- 
mitted by lettres de cachet, and discharged as 
mysteriously. 
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IST OF PRISONERS CONSIGNED TO FORT LAFAYETTE, COMMENCING JULY, TO OCTOBER 19, 1861. 
Tt? Names. Where from. Arrived, | Left, Names. Where from. Arrived. | Left. 
; .cae.|Fredericksb Va. |Jaly 20) — Moses Stanard...... Meso: Sept. 16/Oct. 14 
— .|Charleston, 8. C...... bs 4 Aug. 7 Corey...... Somerset, N. J.......|Sept. 1 — 
KC Fi Baltimore, Md.......-. July $1\Aug. 18 || Leonard Sturtevant. New Or] La.....|Sept. 19)Sept. 27 
Cc. M y | Portsmou en: oS George A. Hubbell.| Bridgeport, Conn-....|Sept. 20)/Sept. 26 
John H. .--.| Woodville, Md....... “ _— John Batet ---»|Camden, Ala......... pt. 21 
Edw’d Johnson.| Baltimore, Md...... a ae t. 17 || William Gilchrist..|Philadelphia, Pa..... Sept. 23) — 
M. i Of FEET y wn eae “ _ Francis Wyatt..... palatial i = ar 
H Te mi Tye “ _ James M. g..-.|Baltimore, Md....... . _ 
W.. Davis.... S pavndr ee) ac S mre John J. H ---|Cecil County, Md....) ove 

sarles Ho are no LI a “ — Elb. G. Kilbourne. .| Anne Arundel Co.,Md. “i a 

Wm. H. Gatchell... eae Oita “ _ Josiah H. Gordon..|ATl ny Co., Md... > _ 
H. Alny...|Hagerstown, mee Te _ William E. Salmon.|Frederick Co., Md...) “ — 
Krstin Smith... San Francisco, Cal..|Ang. _ Andrew Kessler... F Fea Wome = 

an Williams. .... Norfolk, Va........-- Aug. — Thomas J. Claggett. + ye a 
Robert Muir....... Charleston, 8. C. ..../Aug. 14)Oct. 18 || Dr. Bernard Mille.. /Carroll Midi 5:7-0e é — 

‘ e Il Co., Miss...... Ang. sk. Clark J. Durant....|St. Mary’s Co., Md. * a 

Fs Dien anes ew Orleans, La..... Sept. 5 || Joseph H. Maddox. ry . — 
Pierce Butler...... Philadelphia, Pa......| Aug. 20)/Sept. 24 Thomas H. Maddox.| Washington, D. “ Oct. 4 
. Bibran.... | Wil NeGaiw *  |Sept, 17 || J. W. Maxwell....|Cecil Co., Md........ “ at 

Miles......| Richmond, Va........ ug. 22\Oct. 5 || William R. Miller.. OTC = _ 

G. Guthery.|Petersburg, Va....... Aug. 23/Oct. 3 || Philip F. Raisin..../Kent Co., Md........ < _— 

J.B. Barbour...... Lake Providence, La.| Aug. _ paca pha ba ne agg ia ae — 

; Fiske........|New Orleans, La,.... Ang. Oct. 2 rge W. ing Worcester ie — 
 ginecee hha & > ie —_ ya M. Brewer... Wermete Li nigh: mp i en oo 
James G. Berrett...|Washington, D.C....| “ (Sept. 14)| C. F. Sargent....... armou one ep _ 
Patrick McCarthy*. | Norfolk, Va.......... * lOet. $|| Chas. F. Morehead. |Lonisville, Ky.. |Sept. a — 
dames Riley*...... i eee < R, F, Denvett..... <f ** < _ 
John Williams..... 2 sertcdey ite tbee a Martin W. Barr.... 43 2 _ 
Archibald Wilsont.| = c-siuu:| ¢ [Oet, 8 || H. M. Warfeld.-.-- (Baltimore, Md. --|Sept. 26) — 
John Marshall*....|Charleston, 8. C...... « r." nD. °F, . _ 

: O. Gladden* 2c ea BENS « & F. Parkin Scott... “ & — 
Seer Soonvallio® FES DOSES: . * J. Hanson + « —_— 
Charles Forrester* Sr thal ataa fs “« “ George W. Brown.. & - ae: 
J. P. N. Calyo*..... ed ie A IS ARE “ « F. Key Howard.... « “ in 

el Eakins..... Richmond, YVa....... Ang. 26) — mas W. Hall at - — 
hatesdas Columbia, 8S. C.......} “ |Sept. 4/|| Henry May........|Baltimore, Md@......./Sept. 26; — 

J. Anderson| New York city....... Aug. 27)Oct. 11 || S. Teakle Wallis. See cite 4 pe gees « —_ 

; -. «-|Pr. William Va..|Aug. 28) — Wm. G. Harrison _ abet ee oo 
Thomas 8. Wilson... |Springfield, Mo....... «| — || Charles H. Pitts... Pompe EATS oop 
B. Clai INew beng = — R. M. Dennison. ... ott. ss: keeps ¥ _— 
CEM (RT, SRE ee Pr « _ Leonard J. Quinlan.|Baltimore Co., Md... 7 a 

) Patrick...|Brooklyn, N. Y...... «  |Sept. 13 || Andrew A. Lynch Ps . os 

Ellis B. Schnabel. ./L Pa........|/Ang, 29) =— John C. Brain...... Nashville, Tenn...... Sept. 25) — 
inegep Harrold... + soma «eeeeseeees/Aug. 30/Sept. 18 || B. P.. Loyall....... Norfolk, Va......-..- Oct. 2) — 
S. Freeman f__sencees cosef Ang. Sl] — M. K. Stevens...... South Carolina... ..-. ~ _ 
William H. Ward. .|Norfolk, Va.......... * — WE. Butt: 2.52: Portsmonth, Va...... o _ 
us A. De Lagnel) olen ge * |Sept. 20 || Dr. Charles McGill. Begone: Md... .. :|Oct. _ 

. F. Grove........ New York city....... Sept. 1)Oct. § . Thurber..... te) {ees r% _ 

rank E. Williams. EWe PEK ode ave «"|Sept. 7 || F. M. Crow...... iG Mei eT TS $5 — 

HLL. Re bac fe Alas. 2c. .00. «  |Sept. 13 || J. W. Griffith... .. ay a0) Celie “ _ 
J.C. ghaias.... New York city....... Bent aitere. 16 Anderson McDowell “ Pee ¥ nie 
Henry ves. .|Greenpoin eres t. - Roberts...... Harrodsburg, Ky .. -- = 
James Chapin...... Vicksb simeee a 5/Oct. 18 || S. H. Woolridge.... + whe S _ 

dward B. Wilder.|Newark, N. J........|Sept. 7)Oct. 14)|| W. E. Kearney..... Clarke Co., Ky......- i _ 
obert Elliott..... | Se het _ Joseph Back....... Marion Co., Ky....... es — 
Algernon 8.Sallivan|New York a Oo Sept. 8]  — J. F. MeFent...... Harrodsburg, Ky... -- € 7 
Charles Barkley ..../Charleston, 8.C......) “ /+Oct. 14 || G. P. «-...--|New York city...... * _ 
penis. Congar. ESE, * Sept. 26 || Edward Payne.....|Lexington, Ky......- = Oct. 4 
Bennett.../New York city......| “ |Oct. 9 |) William Grubbs..../Madison Co., Ky. > — 
Ravil.. .... ( apes epee ae _™  |Sept. 26 || W. E. Wright...... Marion Co., Ky....... + ~ 
William Williams. ee < s Lewis 8. Holsclaw..|Bullitt Co., Ky-...... - -— 
Si ond et ap ¥ a Edward Bann...... Currituck Co., N. C../Oct. TT) — 
d. Clifton .......... wht ricty Pete. = 26 Joseph A. Dor Edenton Co. N.C....) * _ 
A. Strombe........ Denmark............- 5 be Edward O'Ne -.|Currituck Co., N. C.. J _— 
Arthur D. Wharton.) Nashville, Tenn...... Sept. 9) — Elijah Sibern....... = = = _ 
Charles J. Faulkner|/Martinsburg, Va..... « _ Sterling F. Newton.| Wilmington, N.C....) - 
George L. Bowne..|Key West, Fla...... Sept. 10/Sept. 24 || Robert S. Grisson.. x ee * =- 
James W. Wall....|Burlington, N. J..... pti; * Isaac Sumdell...... Washington, N.C....| “ |Och 9 
BR. B. Walker...... New York city...... Sept. 12) — George Barker. .... Lemington, (Eng)....) “ 3 
Mare Cicero Stanley Petir ceet ee, « “lsept. 21 || Edward Hendricks.|Prussia..........-.... “ “ 
John K. Milner....|Danyille, Va......... ¥ - John Johnson...... Sweden.......0....-- 2 ze 
George P. Kane... .| Baltimore, Md........|Sept. 13/{Oct..11 || Eric Brunden...... DR ce ala a a Ls 
rt Drain...... don Co., V2 bes _ William Brown.... tess € Se 
_ ‘i _ Perry White....... Plymouth, N. C < 66 
“  |Sept. 17 || James B. Hoggard... “ & “, 
« — |Sept. 18 |! Cartwr't Thompson. é ce = 
“ John Murphy...... Oswego, N.Y. + e 
re = Wm. F. Capehart..|Plymouth, N. C 5 “ 
“  jOct. 9 || George W. Barnard.| Newbern, N. C.. = 
- — George Shackleford.| Beaufort, N. C.. 5 = 
“* (Oct. 9 || G. O. Vanamringé..|Wilmington, N. C # —_ 
Fenn * Sept. 26 Waherl Berry take Brooklyn, 5 i Oat, =. _ 
Angar........ ane eseacceees Sosta.... rleston, 5. C.. ict. — 
‘Chas. McCle WH aeeas tbe dh a A. R. Carter...... Baltimore, Md....... Oct. 125 — 
illiam Smith..... $ cestiagme sane aot % by. J. W. Packard..... Bridgewater .......+. Oct. 13) — 
ohn L. Newton.../Wilmington, N.C....) _ 
William St. é. « & ver sin RECAPITULATION. a 
William H. .|Philadelph wie 4 — Tnpaten pata de dekh FOSS y ni ediccpiabibnn 2405 % spans s 
Benj. F. Longley...|New imams pany Boo, SIE alee eased to October 14, inclusSive.........+----+--+-++> 67 
Jas. A. McMasters..|New York city......) = In Fort Lafayette to October 19.........-------+-+ 108 
* Taken to New York for trial. + Removed to Bedloe’s Island. ¢ Removed to Fort Columbus, 
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_ Mr. Pierce Butler, who was confined Aug, 20 
and released Sept. 24, subsequently commenced 
action against Mr. Simon Cameron, ex-Secre- 
tary of War, for assault and false imprisonment. 
Mr. Butler was liberated in five weeks from 
the time of his incarceration, without reason 
being given for his discharge any more than for 
his arrest; and speaks in his complaint of being 
locked with nine other gentlemen in a cell 
twenty-six feet long by fourteen wide, in one 
of the casemates of Fort Lafayette, where he 
was allowed™egress only at meals, and during 
one hour in the morning and evening for exer- 
cise in the quadrangle of the fort. 

The fellow-occupants of Mr. Butler’s cell 
were Charles J. Faulkner, James W. Wall, of 
Burlington ; Thomas 8. Serril, of Philadelphia ; 
McMasters, of the New York “ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal,” De Bebin, of Wilmington, N. ©., and 
others. 

On the 30th of October all the prisoners at 
New York were removed to Fort Warren at 
Boston, a large and commodious structure. 
There were one hundred and nine political pris- 
oners from Fort Lafayette; also six hundred and 
thirty-three of the prisoners taken at Hatteras 
Inlet. Others were subsequently added to this 
number. 

HACKLEY, Rey. Cuartzs W., professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in Columbia Ool- 
lege, N. Y., born in Herkimer Co., New York, 
in 1809, died at his residence in New York, 
Jan. 10, 1861. He entered West Point Acade- 
my in 1825, graduated in 1829, and was assist- 
ant professor of mathematics at West Point 
until 1832. He then studied law, and subse- 
quently theology, and was ordained as a cler- 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1835. He was professor of mathematics in the 
University of New York until 1838, and after- 
wards President of Jefferson College, Mississip- 
pi, and reetor of St. Peter’s church in Auburn, 
N.Y. In 1848 he was elected professor in Oo- 
lumbia College, and from that year until the time 
of his death filled the chair in mathematics 
in that college. He was the author of the fol- 
lowing works: a “Treatise on Algebra,” New 
York, 1856; “Elementary Course on Geome- 
try,” New York, 1847; ‘Elements of Trigo- 
nometry,” New York, 1850. He wasalso a large 
contributor to scientific periodicals, as well as 
to the weekly and daily journals, and exerted 
himself particularly in behalf of the establish- 
ment of an astronomical observatory in New 
York City. 

HAMPTON is the capital of Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia. It is situated on the left 
bank of the James River, about 2 miles from 
its entrance into the Chesapeake Bay, and 96 
miles southeast of Richmond. The part of 
the estuary of James River situated between 
this town and Norfolk is called Hampton Roads, 
It is an old town, possessing much histdric in- 
terest. The distance from Fortress Monroe is 
two and a half miles. The town contained 
about 1,400 inhabitants, and early experienced 
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the effects of the war. On the 2d of July about 
thirty inhabitants remained, 

The quaint old church was occupied as a 
guard-house by Federal troops, and two com- 
panies were stationed in the graveyard, which 
was surrounded by a high brick wall. — Its 
tombstones bore date from the 17th century. 
In the new cemetery four companies of Col. 
Packard’s regiment were posted, while the 
Federal force occupied the town. 

It was subsequently evacuated by these troops, 
and then burnt by the Confederate force on 
the order of Gen. Magruder, to prevent its re- 
occupation. A few minutes after midnight on 
the 7th of August the torch was applied. The 
greater part of the five hundred houses having 
been built of wood, and being very dry, were 
soon in flames, and a strong south wind fanned 
them into a terrible conflagration. The fire 
raged all night, and on the next day, at noon, 
only seven or eight buildings remained. Among 
the buildings were four churches, and about 
four hundred and seventy houses. Thus was a 
pleasant town almost deserted and laid in ashes. 
From the inhabitants of this county six com- 
panies were furnished to the Confederate army 
to serve through the war. 

HARPER’S FERRY. The situation of this 
town is at the confluence of the Shenandoah 
River with the Potomac, in Jefferson County, 
Virginia. 
breaks through the Blue Ridge. It is 160 miles 
north of Richmond and 53 miles northwest of 
Washington. It is on the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. On the other side of the 
Potomac passes the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
The village is compactly though irregularly 
built around the base of a hill. ; 

A United States Armory and a National Ar- 
senal were located here. At the armory 10,000 
muskets were made annually, and the arsenal 
often contained 80,000 to 90,000 stand of arms. 
On the 2d of January, orders were received 
from Washington for the Armory Guard, Flag 
Guard, and Rifles to go on duty, as a precau- 
tionary measure. A few days afterwards a 
detachment of unmounted U. 8S. Dragoons, 
numbering sixty-four, under command of Lieut. 
Jones, arrived there. Affairs remained in a 
quiet condition until the excitement created 
through the country by the capture of Fort 
Sumter, and the issue of the first proclamation 
by the President calling out troops. A move- 
ment was immediately made by friends of the 
Southern Confederacy in Northern Virginia, to 
take possession of Harper’s Ferry Arsenal. As 
early as the 18th of April, Lieut. Jones was in- 
formed that between 2,500 and 3,000 State 
troops would reach the ferry in two hours. 
Deeming the information positive and reliable, 
he gave orders to apply the torch to the build- 
ings. In three minutes or less both the arse- 
nal buildings, containing nearly 15,000 stand of 
arms, together with the carpenters’ shop, which 
was at the upper end of along and connected 
series of workshops of the armory proper, 
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were in a complete blaze. Lieut. Jones then 
withdrew his small force, and marching all 
night, arrived at Carlisle barracks at half-past 
2 o'clock the next afternoon. This was done 
by orders of the Government. The place was 
then taken possession of by the Virginian 

Most of the machinery which was not 
destroyed was removed to Richmond. About 
six hundred arms were recovered. The official 
report of Lieutenant Jones to the War Depart- 
ment was as follows: 
‘ Cc BARRAOKS, PENNSYLVANIA, 

ARLISLE April 2, fay t 

Assistant Adjutant-General, &c.: 

Sir: Immediately after finishing my despatch of 
the 18th instant, I received positive and reliable infor- 
mation that 2,500 or 3,000 State troops would reach 
Harper’s Ferry in two hours, from Winchester, and 
that the troops from Hulltown, increased to 300, were 
advancing, and even at that time—a few minutes after 
10 o’clock—within twenty minutes’ march of the ferry. 
Under these circumstances I decided the time had ar- 
rived to carry out my determination, as expressed in 
the despatch above referred to, and accordingly gave 
the order to apply the torch. In three minutes or less, 
both of the arsenal buildings, containing nearly 15,000 
stand of arms, together with the xs SC shop, which 
was at the upper end of a long and connected series of 
workshops of the armory proper, were in a blaze. 

* There is every reason for believing the destruction 


was a ake 

_ After firing the buildings I withdrew my com- 
mand, marching all night, and arrived here at 23 Pp. a. 
yesterday, where I await orders. Four men were 
missing on leaying the armory and two deserted dur- 
ing the night. I am, sir, very respecfully, 

Your obedient servant, R. JONES, 

; First Lieutenant R. M. Rifles. 


War DeparTMENT, WASHINGTON, i 
April 


22, 1861. 
R. Jones: 

_ My pear Sir: I take pleasure in apprising you that, 
in consideration of your very skilful and ant con- 
duct at Harper’s Ferry, I have ordered a commission 
to be issued to you as assistant quartermaster- 
with the rank of captain. SIMON CAMERON, 

Secretary of War. 


War Department, WASHINGTON, ; 


April 22, 1861. 
Lieutenant R. Jones: 

My pear Sir: I am directed by the President of the 
United States to communicate to you, and through you 
to the — and me under ro rie My o Har- 

8 armory, e Trobation 0: e vern- 
ee + geal and their port conduct there, and to 
tender you and them the thanks of the Government 
for the same. T am, sir, very res ully, 

SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 

Southern troops marched for the ferry im- 
mediately, and on the 20th of May, there were 
on the spot 8,000, made up from Kentucky, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and Virginia. They 
occupied all the neighboring heights on both 
sides of the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers, and 
claimed to hold an impregnable position against 
40,000 men, so eligible were the points of de- 
fence. They expected accessions to their num- 
ber, under the belief that the United States Gov- 
ernment intended to make an effort to replant 
the national flag wherever it had been displaced. 
A small force was thrown over the river to 
the heights on the Maryland shore, thus occu- 
pying a position important to the security of 
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Harper’s Ferry. The invasion of Maryland by 
Virginia caused a remonstrance from Governor 
Hicks, addressed to Governor Letcher, of Vir- 
ginia. The latter replied that the movement 
was unauthorized and should be countermand- 
ed. On the 14th of June the ferry was evacu- 
ated by the Confederate troops. Their total 
force on that day in and around the place was 
about 10,000. 

The population of Harper’s Ferry, previous 
to its occupation, and the adjacent towns of 
Bolivar and Virginius, consisted of about 5,000 
people. About 350 armorers and laborers were 
employed in the arsenal, and the whole popn- 
lation depended for their support upon the Gov- 
ernment’s annual expenditure in the fabrication 
ofarms. Besides, the place afforded a market to 
the neighboring farmers of Loudon and Jeffer- 
son counties in Virginia, and of Washington 
in Maryland, for wood and produce of field 
and garden. The workmen and others who 
were not forced into the army, have been seat- 
tered, and their families mostly left in a state 
of destitution. 

The region had once been called “‘the garden 
spot of Virginia.” On the day the evacuation 
commenced, the bridge over the Potomac was 
destroyed, having been partly blown up and 
then set on fire by the retiring force. It was 
a long and costly structure. This retreat arose 
in consequence of the movement of Union 
troops up the Potomac, from Washington, and 
from Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, towards 
Harper’s Ferry. At a later day, a small force 
of Confederate troops returned and burned the 
bridge over the Shenandoah and other prop- 
erty. After the passage of the Union troops 
across the Potomac at Williamsport, under Gen. 
Patterson, the Confederate foree retired, and 
the ferry remained in possession of the former 
until the 29th of July. Subsequently the entire 
Union force under Gen. Banks, who had sne- . 
ceeded to the command in place of Gen. Patter- 
son, recrossed the Potomac to the Maryland 
side, except one regiment left as a guard. This 
movement was in consequence of the indefen- 
sible nature of the place from the south. The 
army stores and provisions were removed to the 
Maryland side, about three miles from Sandy 
Hook, and five miles from the ferry. The con- 
struction of the bridge was also stopped. Pre- 
vious to the close of the year, however, the 
bridge was rebuilt, and the town relieved of all 
apprehensions of an approach of the Confed- 
erate troops. 

HARRISONVILLE, a village in Cass Connty, 
Missouri, 115 miles in a direct line west from 
Jefferson City. On the 13th of July, a body of 
Home Guards, in the United States service as a 
reserve, were attacked about three miles north 
of this place by a considerable Confederate force. 
The fight continued for four hours, when the 
latter retreated, having had fourteen killed. 

HARVEY BIRCH, Sup. This ship, owned 
and registered in the city of New York, sailed 
for Havre on the 20th of September, with a 
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cargo of wheat, and arrived on the 9th of Oc- 
tober. Having discharged her cargo and taken 
in ballast, the captain sailed for New York on 
the 16th of November. On the morning of the 
19th, the ship then being in about lat. 40.6 N., 
long. 9.52 W., a steamer was made out, bearing 
for her, which was found to be an armed ves- 
sel, and hoisted at the peak the flag of the Con- 
federate States. When within hailing distance 
a person on board hailed the ship, saying: 
“Hanl down your colors and heave the ship 
to,” the ensign of the United States being at 
this time set at the peak. This order was com- 
plied with, and the captain received the order, 
“ Lower your boat and come on board,” which 
he also complied with, taking the ship’s papers 
with him. After arriving on board the steam- 
er he was introduced by the first lieutenant, 
by name Fauntleroy, to Capt. Pegrim, com- 
mander of the Confederate States steamer 
Nashville, to whom he produced all the papers 
of the ship for examination. Oapt. Pegrim 
took the ship’s papers, and then told the cap- 
tain that he should hold him as a prisoner of 
war by authority of the Oonfederate States. 
Capt. Nelson soon returned to his ship, with 
orders from the captain of the Nashville for all 
the erew to get their things ready as soon as 
possible, and go on board the Nashville, as they 
intended to destroy the Harvey Birch. They 
were allowed an hour or an hour and a half for 
this purpose, and got part out. The men from 
the steamer took most of the provisions, with 
the ship’s chronometer, barometer, and some 
of the charts, permitting Capt. Nelson to retain 
his own chronometer, but he lost $1,200 or 
$1,400 of personal effects, books, charts, &c. 
They then set fire to the ship fore and aft, ap- 
parently in the deck-houses, and the vessel was 
soon in flames from stem to stern. The three 
masts were seen to go over the side, and the 
hull was still burning when the steamer left 
her. The Harvey Birch was a full-rigged ship 
of 1,487 tons, American measurement. She 
had a total of 29 souls on board. The men 
were put in irons on board the steamer, (with 
the exception of the captain and mate, who 
were treated with great politeness,) and kept 
as prisoners until the arrival of the vessel at 
Southampton, when they were immediately 
landed in the docks, and set at liberty with all 
the personal effects belonging to them. 
HATTERAS INLET. From Cape Henry, 
Va., which is the southern point at the en- 
trance of Chesapeake Bay, low sand islands 
and shoals lie between the shore of the main- 
land and the Atlantic Ocean. These extend for 
200 miles along the coast, forming between 
themselves and the mainland the Currituck, 
Albemarle, and Pamlico sounds, navigable 
for vessels of light draft. The first practi- 
cable ocean inlet is 135 miles south of Cape 
Henry. It is anarrow and difficult entrance, 
known as Hatteras Inlet, with seven feet of water 
on the bar. A single vessel of light draft would 
be sufficient for the closing of this channel. It 
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was to this entrance that the military and naval 
expedition under Gen. Butler and Com. String- 
ham was destined. (See Exprprrions.) 
HATTERAS ISLAND. The occupation of 
Hatteras Inlet was followed by some events of 
interest. Hatteras Island, upon which the forts 
are situated, extends in a northeastern direction. 
13 miles to Cape Hatteras light-house, thence 
north nearly 80 miles to Loggerhead Inlet, 
making a total length of about 40 miles. Its 


width varies from half a mile to two miles and 


upwards in various parts. It has an irregular 
sandy surface, interspersed with marshes and 
occasional spots covered with dwarf oak trees. 
The population is about 500 in number, who 
subsist by fishing, piloting, and similar pur- 
suits. There are a few schools and a church 
upon the island. 

Col. Hawkins, commander at Fort Hatteras, 
having learned that a Confederate force had 
taken possession of Roanoke Island, with the 
intention of making it a permanent stronghold, 
and also for the purpose of guarding an impor- 
tant inlet at that point, so that their privateers 
might have undisputed entrance, determined to 
place a force in that vicinity for the double 
purpose of protecting the loyal citizens and 
watching the enemy and preventing him from 
landing on the island, ant also to prevent, if 
possible, their privateers from entering the 
channel which runs from the ocean at the junc- 
tion of Albemarle and Pamlico sounds. On 
the 29th of September the Twentieth Indiana 
Regiment left on the small steamers or gunboats 
Putnam and Ceres, and arrived at their desti- 
nation on the same afternoon—but on account 
of the shallowness of the water, they could not 
get nearer the shore than three miles. On the 
next morning the regiment was landed by means 
of small barges, but with only a few days’ pro- 
vision. Their camp equipage, intrenching tools, 
and supply of provisions were to be brought up 
the next day by the tug Fanny ; which did not 
leave, however, until Tuesday, two days after, 
and arrived early that afternoon. No sooner had 
she come to anchor than three Confederate gun- 
boats made their appearance and captured her 
with all her stores, consisting of 60 barrels of 
flour, 1,000 new overcoats, 9,000 pounds of beef, 
and all the sutler’s goods. Learning now the 
true position of affairs, a Confederate expedi- 
tion of between two and three thousand men 
was fitted out to capture the Indiana regiment. 
Their plan was to land part of this force above 
and the remainder below the regiment. Thus 
placed between the two forces it would be com- 
pelled to surrender. This movement was at- 
tempted on Friday morning the 4th of October. 
A part of the force was landed above and the 
steamers proceeded to land the remainder a few 
miles below, but were detained so that a land- 
ing was not effected until dark. Meantime Col. 
Brown of the Indiana regiment, perceiving the 
object of the enemy, commenced a retreat, with 
a small loss of pickets, and passed the lower 
force in the dark just after it had landed, and 
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reached Hatteras Light at midnight, having 
marched 28 miles, The first 10 miles were ter- 
rible. The sun was shining upon the white 
sand of the beach, heating the air as if it was 
afurnace. The men had neither provisionsnor 
water. Having at first rushed out in haste to 
repel the enemy, and then being unable to re- 
turn to their camp, they were prevented from 
taking a supply. They were unused to long 
marches; the sand was heavy, and the soldiers 
sank into it at every step. As the regiment 
along, man after man would stagger 
the ranks and fall upon the hot sand. A 
large number of the islanders left their homes 
through fear of the enemy. They could be 
seen in groups, sometimes with a little cart 
carrying their provisions, but mostly with 
nothing, fleeing for life—mothers carrying their 
babes, fathers leading along the boys, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers straggling from homes 
they had left behind. Relying upon Federal 
protection, they had been friends to the regi- 
ment, which in an evil hour was compelled to 
leave them. 

At Hatteras Light they were joined by Col. 
Hawkins, with 600 men, supported by the 
frigate Susquehanna and the gunboat Monti- 
cello. The latter proceeded up the beach, and 
soon found the enemy marching down with 
bands playing and flags flaunting in the breeze. 
The Monticello then ran within a half or three- 

rs of a mile of the shore and sent a 10- 
inch shell into the enemy’s front ranks, which 
exploded with apparent destruction. They at- 
tempted to retreat, but the gunboat kept on 
with them, pouring in a storm of shot and 
shell. They sought shelter in a small copse of 
wood, but were compelled to break from cover 
and rush in squads of hundreds across the bar- 
ren exposed to the fire of the guns, 
This continued for three hours and a half, and 
180 shells were thrown at the enemy. The 
sand was covered with swords, accoutrements, 
and clothing thrown away. Finally the Con- 
federate gunboats came down inside, and with 

the troops were taken on board under 
the cover of night; not, however, without 
some loss in embarking, and serious injury to 
one or two of the vessels by the shells thrown 
from the Monticello. The loss of the Confed- 
erate force was unknown, but stated by them to 
have been one man. They made a prize of the 
Fanny, estimated at $80,000, and a part of the 
camp of the Indiana regiment, and took a few 
prisoners. 

But the force on the island had occasion to 
contend with the elements, by whicl they were 
threatened with greater destruction than by the 
Confederate troops. On the night of the Ist 
of November, a gale of wind commenced with 
rain, which in the morning had reached a fear- 
ful- violence. About 3 o’clock before daybreak, 
the waves of the ocean to sweep over 
the island into the sound, and at daylight these 
two bodies of water appeared to be united. 
Not a spot of land was to be seen. All the 
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lower portion of the island where Forts Hat- 
teras and Olark were situated was under wa- 
ter, and all chances of escape were cut off. It 
was not until a breaker swept across that the 
soldiers were aware of the presence of a great 
flood. The waters commenced to decline about 
7 o'clock in the morning; otherwise if they 
had continued to rise a few hours more, all 
must have perished. Much property was de- 
stroyed, consisting of army stores, &e. A new 
inlet or channel was also cut between the forts 
nearly six feet deep. 

HERBERT, Sipney, Baron Hersert or Lea, 
an English statesman, born in Wiltshire, Sept. 
16, 1810, died near Wilton, England, Aug. 2, 
1861. He was the second son of the 11th Earl 
of Pembroke by his second wife, a daughter of 
the Russian Count Woronzoff. He was educat- 
ed at Oriel College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated with high honors as a classic in 1831. In 
Dec. 1832 he was elected to parliament for the 
southern division of the county of Wilts, and 
continued to represent that county till his ele- 
vation to the peerage in 1861. His family con- 
nections had given him a strong leaning towards 
the Conservatives, but he gradually approached 
nearer to the Liberal party, and in 1841 sup- 
ported Sir Robert Peel in his changes of the 
commercial policy of the Government. He be- 
came Secretary of the Admiralty in the Peel 
Ministry, and held this post till 1845, when he 
accepted the office of Secretary at War, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. In 1846 he explained to 
the House of Commons the views of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to the repeal of the corn 
laws, and the introduction of the principles of 
free trade. During the premierships of Lord 
John Russell and Earl Derby, Mr. Herbert re- 
mained in opposition, but on the accession of 
Lord Aberdeen to power, in Dec. 1852, having 
been sworn a privy-councillor, he again accept- 
ed the portfolio of Secretary at War. In 1855 
he resigned on a partial reconstruction of the 
Cabinet, and for a few weeks under the admin- 
istration of Lord Palmerston held the Secreta- 
ryship of the Colonies. On the appointment 
by the House of Commons of a committee of 
inquiry into the state of the army before Se- 
bastopol, he retired from the Government, re- 
garding the raising of that committee as imply- 
ing a censure on the Aberdeen Cabinet, though 
he had been very earnest in that Cabinet in his 
efforts to promote reform in the management 
of the army. He remained out of office till 
1859, when Lord Palmerston urged his accept- 
ance of his former post of Secretary at War, 
which he retained till his death, which was 
said to have been caused by excessive labor. 
He was raised to the peerage as Baron Herbert 
of Lea early in 1861. He was an able and ele- 
gant writer, and his contributions to the re- 
views on State questions were models of politi- 
cal writing. In private life he was distin- 
guished for his abundant charities and his 
hearty zeal in the organization and promotion 
of schemes of social benevolence and general 
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utility. In the efforts of Florence Nightingale 
and others to promote the welfare and relieve 
the sufferings of the soldiers in the Orimea, 
they had no more zealous and efficient assist- 
ants than the Hon. Sidney Herbert and his 
amiable and accomplished lady. One of his 
later acts of benevolence was the erection of a 
beautiful church in the Lombardie style for the 

ople of his native town of Wilton. 

HOUSTON, a town of Southern Missouri, 
capital of Texas Oo., situated on the Piney fork 
of Gasconade River, at the foot of the northern 
slope of the Ozark Mountains. Here, on the 
4th of November, an expedition, under com- 
mand of Col. Gresnel, sent by Col. Dodge, at- 
tucked a Confederate force stationed here, and 
captured 82 prisoners, several of them officers, 
500 cattle, 90 horses and mules, a considerable 
amount of stores, and a large mail for the Con- 
federate army, containing information respect- 
ing the position of the entire Confederate force 
in Missouri. 

HOUSTON, Sam, a general, president, and 
governor of Texas, born near Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, Mar. 2, 1793, reported as having died at 
Austin, Texas, Oct. 8, 1861. His life was one 
of remarkable adventures and sudden changes. 
His father was a soldier of the Revolution, and 
held the post of brigade-inspector at the time 
of his death in 1807. Soon after his death, his 
widow, with nine children, removed to Blount 
Oo., Tennessee, on the very borders of civiliza- 
tion, within eight miles of the Cherokee settle- 
ments. Sam was sent to an academy, and 
made rapid progress in his studies, and begged 
permission of his teacher to be allowed to add 
Greek and Latin to his other studies. He was 
refused, and thereupon left the school, and 
could not be persuaded to return. After a 
short stay in a store as clerk, a situation not at 
all to his liking, he absconded, crossed the Ten- 
nessee River, and took up his abode with the 
Indians, with whom he remained for three 
years; Oolooteka, one of their principal chiefs, 
adopting him as his son. In 1811 he returned 
to his family, and opened a school for his 
maintenance; he soon had an abundance of 
pupils, though his price was high for the coun- 
try and time. In 1813 he enlisted as a com- 
mon soldier in the U. 8. Army, distinguished 
himself by his good conduct, and was soon pro- 
moted to an ensigncy ; and in 1814, at the bat- 
tle of the great bend of the Tallapoosa, led the 
forlorn hope in a storming party to capture the 
Oreek fortification, and was three times severe- 
ly, and as it was supposed, mortally wounded. 
His daring attracted the attention, and secured 
him the lasting friendship of Gen. Jackson. 
For nearly three years he suffered severely 
from his wounds, and finally underwent a pain- 
ful and dangerous operation, which nearly cost 
him his life. He had been promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in 1815, and in November, 1817, was 
appointed as a subordinate Indian agent to 
earry out a treaty with the Cherokees. The 
next winter he conducted a delegation of In- 
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dians to Washington. His zeal in preventing 
the unlawfal importation of negroes from Af 
rica through Florida, then a Spanish province, 
into the Southern States, had made him ene- 
mies who were loud in their complaints against 
him. The Government acquitted him of all 
blame, but as its justification and approval of 
his course were not so decided as he thought it 
should have been, he threw up his commission 
on the ist March, 1818, and returning to Ten- 
nessee, settled in Nashville, and began to stud 

law. Applying himself to his studies wi 

great earnestness, he was admitted to the bar 
within six months, after a rigid examination, 
He was soon appointed adjutant-general. with 
the rank of colonel, and in Oct. 1819, one year 
after his admission to the bar, elected district- 
attorney of the Davidson district. He was re- 
markably successful as a prosecuting officer, 
and rose rapidly in reputation, although the bar 
of Nashville at that time was composed of an 
unusually large number of men of superior abil- 
ity. In Dec. 1821, he was elected major-general 
of militia, and in 1823 chosen to Congress with- 
out opposition; he was reélected in 1825 by 
an almost unanimous vote, and in Aug. 1827 
chosen Governor of Tennessee by a majority of 
12,000. His popularity was such that he had 
not a single opponent in the State Legislature. 
In Jan. 1829, he was married, and in April of 
the same year, for reasons never publicly ex- 
plained, separated from his wife, resigned his 
office, and went to the Indian Territory, whither 
his old friends the Cherokees had removed, and 


presented himself before the old chief Ooloo-. 


teka, who received him kindly, and through 
whose influence he was formally admitted to 
all the rights and privileges of the Cherokee 
nation. He remained among the Indians till 
1832, when he went to Washington to protest 
against the wrongs which had been inflicted on 
them by the Government agents, and to demand 
redress. The President ordered an investiga- 
tion, which resulted in the removal of five of 
the Government Indian agents from office. 
This action involved Houston in numerous per- 
sonal difficulties and annoyances, and led to a 
personal rencontre between him and Mr. W. R. 
Stansbury, of Ohio, in consequence of a charge 
of fraud made by him against Gen. Houston, 
In this rencontre Mr. Stansbury was severely 
beaten, and Gen. Houston was arrested, brought 
before the House, and publicly censured by the 
Speaker ; he was also indicted and tried for the 
assault and fined $500 and costs, but the fine 
was remitted by the President. The charge 
of fraud made against him was investigated and 
effectually disproved. Houston, on quitting 
Washington, returned to his Cherokee friends, 
but soon after removed to Texas with a few 
companions, professedly for the purpose of rear- 
ing herds of cattle on its prairies, but, as was 
commonly reported and believed, to take part 
in the impending revolution there. Soon after 
his arrival there he was a delegate from Nacog- 
doches to a Convention, to form a Constitution 
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for the new State of Texas, and exerted a pow- 
-erful influence on its deliberations. At the 
eommencement of the Texan war with Mexico, 
he was appointed general of the troops raised 
east of the Trinity River, and in Oct. 1835, was 
elected commander-in-chief of the Texan army, 
and after the Texan Declaration of Independ- 
ence he resigned, but was immediately reélect- 
ed. He took a leading part in all the subse- 

ment measures of Texas; retreated with his 
handful of men before the Mexican army till 
he could be reénforced, secure a stronger posi- 
tion, and divide the enemy, whom he utterly 
defeated in the battle of San Jacinto, taking 
Santa Anna prisoner; was severely wounded 
himself in that battle, but recovering, was 
elected in September following President of 
the Republic of Texas, and as the Constitution 
did not permit him to serve two successive 
terms, he became a member of Congress at the 
expiration of his term of service, leaving the 
government and finances of the Republic in a 

rosperous condition. His successor, M. B. 
oa was less fortunate or less able in his 
administration, and at its close the Republic 
was involved in a costly and disastrous war 
with the Indian tribes and Mexico, had incurred 
a debt of from ten to fifteen millions of dollars, 
and its credit was completely gone. In 1841, 
Gen. Houston was reélected, and during his ad- 
‘ministration secured the payment of a consider- 
able portion of the debt, had reduced the ex- 
penditure, restored the credit of the Republic, 
and tiated its annexation to the United 
States; which was finally consummated a few 
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months after the expiration of his term of office. 
On her admission into the Union, Gen. Hous- 
ton was elected one of her Senators in the U. 8. 
Senate, and reélected in 1853. While in the 
Senate he distinguished himself as an advocate 
for justice and humanity to the Indians. He 
opposed the Kansas and Nebraska bill, and on 
the 3d of March, 1854, made an able speech, in 
which he denounced the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise as a flagrant breach of faith, which 
would involve the country in great future 
trouble and distress. In the same speech he 
defended the 3,000 New England clergymen, 
who had signed a memorial against the bill, 
and avowed himself an adherent to the “ Ameri- 
can” party. He was soon after proposed by many 
of the papers of that party as a candidate for 
the presidency, and was also recommended for 
that office by the Democratic General. Commit- 
tee of New Hampshire. In 1858 he sustained 
the Lecompton Constitution for Kansas by his 
vote. In 1858, J. W. Hemphill was elected to 
the Senate in his place, but on his return to 
Texas in 1859, he became a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and was elected Aug. 1, 1859. He op- 
posed the secession movement from the begin- 
ning, and withstood for a long time the pressure 
which was exerted to induce him to call an 
extra session of the Legislature. To avoid col- 
lision, he acquiesced in the actions of the Legis- 
lature and those of the Convention, although 
each had been illegally called. Finally, he re- 
tired from office in preference to taking the oath 
required by the State Convention, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieut.-Gov. Clark. (See Texas.) 
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ILLINOIS, one of the interior States, was 
admitted into the Union in 1818. It is situated 
between latitude 36° 56’ and 42° 30’ N., and 
longitude 87° 35' and 91° 40’ W. from Green- 
wich. Extreme length from north to south 
- 888 miles; extreme breadth from east to west 
‘212 miles. Area 55,405 square miles, or 35,- 
459,200 acres. Population in 1860, 1,711,753. 
It is bounded north by Wisconsin, northeast by 
Lake Michigan, east by Indiana, south by Ken- 
tucky and the Ohio River, and west by the 
Mississippi River, which divides it from Mis- 
souri and Towa. It is divided into 102 counties. 
The real and personal property of its citizens 
was valued, in 1850, at $156,265,006, and in 
1860 at $871,860,282. 

The Legislature of the State met at Spring- 
* field, on the 7th of January, 1861, and Gov. 
Yates’ Message was delivered on the 8th. He 
recommended a complete reconstruction of the 
present military plan, by dividing the State into 
three divisions of battalion, regimental, and bri- 
gade formation, and that the most liberal legisla- 
tive encouragement should be given to the for- 
mation of volunteer companies throughout the 
State. He advised also that the banks of the 


State should be required to secure their ciren- 
lation exclusively by the United States and [i- 
linois stocks. : 

In regard to the difficulties at present exist- 
ing south, he said: “If grievances to any por- 
tion of our Confederation have arisen within 
the Union, let them be redressed within the 
Union. If unconstitutional laws, trenching 
upon the guaranteed rights of any of our sister 
States, have found place upon our statute 
books, let them be removed. If prejudice and 
alienation towards any of our fellow-country- 
men have fastened upon our minds, let them be 
dismissed and forgotten. Let us be just to our- 
selves and each other, allowing neither threats 
to drive us from what we deem to be our duty, 
nor pride of opinion prevent us from correcting 
wherein we may have erred.”” He recommended 
that, if Illinois had passed any laws tending to 
obstruct the operation of Federal authority or 
conflicting with the constitutional rights of 
others, they should at once be repealed. 

Speaking not merely for himself, but reflect- 
ing what he assumed to be the voice of the 
whole people of Illinois, irrespective of party, 
as it reached him from all quarters, he adopt- 
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ed the sentiment of President Jackson, ‘* The 
Federal Union: it must be preserved;” to 
which sentiment, he trusted, the Legislature 
would give emphatic expression at an early day. 

On the second of February the Senate Cum- 
mittee on Federal Relations reported a series 
of resolutions, requesting the Governor to ap- 
point five commissioners to attend the Peace 
Conference to be held at Washington on the 4th 
of that month, declaring that this appointment 
was not intended as an expression of opinion in 
favor of any change in the Federal Constitution 
as requisite to secure to the slaveholding States 
adequate guarantees of their rights, nor as an 
approval of the basis of settlement proposed by 
Virginia, but simply as an expression of their 
willingness to unite with that State in an ear- 
nest effort to adjust the present unhappy con- 
troversy in the spirit in which the Constitution 
was formed. They further avowed their belief 
that the appropriate and constitutional method 
of considering and acting upon the grievances 
complained of by the slaveholding States was 
by the cull of a convention for the amendment 
of the Constitution as contemplated by the 5th 
article of that instrument. The resolutions 
passed by a vote of 18 to 10. 

On the requisition of the Secretary of War 
for troops in April, the Governor issued a proc- 
lamation calling for six thousand volunteers, 
and in less than a day forty companies were 
officially reported as ready and anxious for ser- 
vice, Up to the 20th of April sixty-one com- 
panies had been positively accepted, and eight 
others conditionally, so that the complement 
of Illinois was then exceeded. 

On the 12th of April (the day of the attack 
on Fort Sumter) Governor Yates had issued the 
following proclamation, convening the Legis- 
lature in extra session on the 23d of that month: 


I, Richard Yates, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution, hereby convene the Legislature of said State, 
and the members of the twenty-second session of the 
General Assembly are hereby required to be and ap: 
pear in their respective places at the Capitol, in the 
city of Springfield, on Tuesday the 23d day of April, 
A. D. 1861, for the purpose of enacting such laws and 
adopting such measures as may be deemed necessary 
upon the following subject, to wit: The more per- 
fect organization and equipment of the militia of this 
State, and placing the same on the best footing to 
render efficient assistance to the General Government 
in preserving the Union, enforcing the laws, and pro- 
tecting the pa and rights of the people; also, the 
raising such money and other means as may be re- 
quired to carry out the foregoing object, and also to 
provide for the expenses of such session. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
and have caused the great seal of the State to be here- 
unto affixed at the city of Mpringtell, this 12th day of 
April, 1861. ICHARD YATES. 


On the 25th of April, Gov. Yates sent to the 
Legislature a Message, in explanation of his 
having taken military possession of Cairo and 
garrisoned it with Federal troops. He said in 
this Message : 

“The transfer of part of the volunteer forces 
of the State to the city of Cairo was made in 


compliance with an order from the War Depart- 
ment, directing a force to be stationed at Cairo. 
Simultaneously with the receipt.of the or- 
der, reliable information reached me of the 
existence of a conspiracy of disaffected persons 
in other States to seize upon Cairo and the 
southern portion of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and cut off communication with the inte- 
rior of the State. It was my desire that the 
honor of this service should have been given to 
the patriotic citizens of the counties in the im- 
mediate vicinity, but as these were not at that 
time organized and armed for patriotic duty, 
and the necessity for speedy action was impera- 
tive, the requisition was filled from companies 
previously tendered from other portions of the 
State.” 

At this extra: session, the amount appropri- 
ated for war purposes was $3,500,000. Of this 
sum $1,000,000 was to organize and equip ten 
regiments called out by the State, $500,000 
was appropriated to purchase arms for the 
State, and to build a powder magazine, and 
$2,000,000 for general purposes of State defence 
and national aid. 

The entire militia of the State, consisting of 
all the able-bodied men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, were to be im- 
mediately organized. A bill defining and pun- 
ishing treason to the State was passed. The 
telegraph was put under restraint, and meas- 
ures taken to prevent its rendering aid to op- 
ponents of the Government, and every thing 


was done that was deemed necessary “to place. 


the State in a condition to suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasion, and render prompt assist- 
ante to the United States Government.” 

The Governor was indefatigable in his efforts 
to provide for the army which Illinois was 
raising, to aid in the maintenance of the Federal 
Government, On the 17th of August he issued 
a proclamation to the people of Illinois, stating 
that he had obtained permission from the Sec- 
retary of. War to accept all companies that 
offered. themselves for the three years’ service, 
and announcing that all companies which 
should report themselves fully organized with- 
in twenty days from that date would be re- 
ceived ; that orders for the transportation, sus- 
tenance, and equipment. of troops had already 
been given, and that both equipments and arms 
of the best quality would be furnished at the 
earliest possible moment. The proclamation 
was eloquent and replete with patriotic feeling, 
and it awakened a hearty response in the 
hearts of the people of the State. The compa- 
nies reported much faster than they could be 
armed and equipped, and on the 2ist of No- 
vember it was stated by authority that the 
State had 53,000 troops in the field, or ready 
for marching orders, of whom six regiments 
and two independent squadrons were cavalry. 
This was 8,600 more than her quota. The 
number was subsequently largely increased, and 
on the first of January, 1862, her force in ac- 
tual service considerably exceeded 60,000. 
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Thee of the war in the State in 1861 
were nearly five million dollars, of which the 
United States Government would refund about 
$3,400,000, besides the tax of August, 1861, 
which was assumed by the State, and which 
would amount to about $1,700,000. 

Late in the year, in accordance with a vote 
of the Legislature, an election was held for del- 

to a convention to revise the Constitu- 
tion; 75 members were elected, of whom 55 
were democrats and 20 republicans. The con- 
vention did not commenec its session till Janu- 
ary, 1862, and continued in session nearly three 
months. 

Illinois has made gigantic strides in material 
progress within the past ten years. With the 
exception of Ohio, she has more miles of rail- 
road actually in operation than any other State 
in the Union, and another decade will proba- 
bly enable her to surpass even that State, on 
whose heels she now treads closely. The num- 
ber of miles completed and in progress in Illi- 
nois; January 1, 1862, was 3,849; the number 
of miles open for traffic was 3,024; the cost of 
the roads now constructed, with their equip- 
ments, d&c., was $113,591,014. Of these rail- 
roads 2,770 miles have been constructed since 
1852. By means of these railroads she is able 
to bring her vast grain crops, for the culture of 
which her broad acres of prairie are so admi- 
rably adapted, into market with great facility, 
The amount of this crop is marvellous. The 
deliveries of grain at Chicago in 1861 were 
33,214,294 bushels, being three-fifths of the 
whole amount exported to Europe under the 
extraordinary demand of that year. When we 
consider that for large portions of the crop 
St. Louis, Cairo, and Cincinnati are more con- 
venient markets than Chicago, and take into 
account also the immense export down the Mis- 
sissippi in the winter of 1860-61, and the large 
quantity required to supply the home consump- 
tion of 1,700,000 people, some idea can be 
formed of the productiveness of the State. 

Abundant, however, as is the product of grain, 
it has been discovered of late that in the south- 
ern portion of the State, at least, other crops 
can be raised with greater profit and more uni- 
form success. The culture of the sorghum, both 
for fodder and for the production of syrup and 
sugar, has been constantly on the increase for 
several years, and the supply of Louisiana 
sugar, which has been largely consumed in the 
West, having been cut off by the war, a greatly 
increased production of the sorghum followed. 

The culture of cotton, long practised on a 
small scale in Southern Illinois, was greatly 


stimulated last year, and will be still more 


the present year, by the high price at which 
that great staple is held, in consequence of the 
war. It has been ascertained that the Tennes- 
see cotton, or, better, that procured from China 
above the 35th parallel, can be cultivated suc- 
cessfully anywhere below 40° N. latitude in Il- 
linois, and will yield an averagé crop of 300 to 
500 lbs. to the acre. Before 1840 it was culti- 
24 
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vated on almost every farm in Southern Illi- 
nois for home consumption, but the low price 
of cotton goods, and the demand for other pro- 
ducts, led to the neglect of the cotton crop. 
Many thousand acres have now been planted 
with it, and should the season prove favorable, 
the cotton crop of Illinois, in 1862, will prob- 
ably be of considerable value. 

INDIA anp FARTHER INDIA. Of the 
events of 1861, in these remote countries, there 
are but few which particularly interest our 
readers. The intrigues of Russia with Dost 
Mohammed Khan, one of the most formidable 
of the princes of Turkistan, were manifested at 
the beginning of the year, in the refusal of that 
prince to meet Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General of India, during his * progress” through 
Northern India, The reason assigned by Dost 
Mohammed for his absence, was a deceptive 
one, and the fact gave some uneasiness to the 
British authorities. 

The autumn of 1860 and the winter of 1860-61 
were marked by a terrible famine prevailing 
over extensive districts of India, in consequence 
of the absence of the usual rains in the preced- 
ing summer. The famine made terrible ravages 
in Delhi and other districts, and many thou- 
sands perished from starvation. Extraordinary 
efforts were made for their relief, and a sub- 
scription of $500,000 was made for supplying 
their wants, in England. 

The Fifth European Regiment at Dinapore, 
previously under the East India Company’s 
government, was incorporated with the Brit- 
ish army of India, on the assumption of direct 
sway over India by the British Government. 
Dissatisfied with the amalgamation, which asso- 
ciated them with the faithful native regiments, 
they mutinied; the Governor-General caused 
the ringleaders of the mutiny to be seized, tried 
by court-martial, and hanged, and the regiment 
to lose its name, and its companies to be dis- 
tributed among the other regiments. This 
prompt action saved the country from what 
appeared at first to threaten serious trouble. 

The cultivation of indigo, though profitable 
to the large proprietors, is not so to the ryots 
or tenants of the lands, especially on the rich 
lands of Bengal, which yield better crops of 
cotton or other articles,-with less severe labor. 
The indigo crop must be planted at a particular 
time, (in the inundated lands immediately on 
the recession of the waters, and on the dry land 
three or four days after the first rains,) and if 
not sown at that precise time the crop is a 
failure. The labor is very severe and the re- 
turns small; the English proprietors had been 
accustomed to use the most oppressive meas- 
ures towards the ryots, imprisoning them, and 
subjecting them to cruel punishments for the 
slightest neglect or delay in sowing the indigo, 
and reducing them and their descendants to 
peonage for the small advances made to them. 
Contracts with them had often had conditions 
of peonage interpolated in them, unknown to 
the ryots, and these had been enforced by im- 
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prisonment. The Governor of Bengal, Mr. 
Grant, had, in a journey of 60 miles, met with 
thousands of the families of the ryots, who im- 
plored him on their knees to repeal the ordi- 
nance compelling them to cultivate indigo. 
He promised to do this, by a public proclama- 
tion; but the planters prevailed on the Coun- 
cil of India, at Calcutta, to nullify this procla- 
mation. On an appeal to the Great Council 
of India, at London, however, Gov. Grant was 
sustained, the ryots relieved, and the planters 
severely rebuked. 

The finances of India were at the commence- 
ment of the year in a deplorable state. The 
debt of India was £80,000,000, and a further 
sum of £12,000,000 was still to be paid to the 
old East India Company, and for the liquida- 
tion of other claims. The deficit for the year 
1861, was estimated at £6,500,000. Mr. Wil- 
son, an able financier, sent by the English 
Government in the spring of 1860, to examine 
the finances of the country, after careful in- 
vestigation, proposed a scale of duties and an 
income tax, which he believed would raise the 
necessary revenue, in connection with a bank- 
ing system, more comprehensive than had pre- 
viously been introduced ; but before his plans 
could be acted upon, he died from overwork, 
and his successor, Mr. Laing, adopted a differ- 
ent policy, retaining the bank, but diminishing 
the imports, and raising the amount needed by 
a stamp duty and a capitation tax. ; 

The scarcity of cotton in 1861, in Great Brit- 
ain, and the probability of a still greater scar- 
city in 1862, induced the greatest exertions to 
increase the crop in India, which, it was evi- 
dent, must be the principal or at least the 
largest source of supply. In, 1861, it furnished 
nearly one-third of the whole amount imported, 
and its capacity for a vastly increased produc- 
tion was well known, if it could be properly 
prepared, and brought into market without too 
great cost. For this purpose efforts have been 
made, and with considerable success, to open 
new lines of railway penetrating into the cot- 
ton districts; to furnish ample seed of the best 
quality to the planters and ryots, to relieve the 
latter from the oppression they have suffered, 
and thus impart a new stimulus to their indus- 
try; to introduce cotton gins of the best pat- 
terns, and improved methods of packing, that 
the cotton might come into market in better 
condition, and by offering bounties to encourage 
the culture. For the better attainment of these 
Objects, the Secretary of the Cotton Supply As- 
sociation went out to India in the spring of 
1861, and remained till October. For the pur- 
pose of facilitating the plans of the association, 
arrangements were made with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
and with parties in Egypt for shipping from 
Egypt four tons of cotton seed monthly to In- 
dia. The Egyptian seed is said to produce on 
India soil a cotton of larger and stronger fibre 
than the American, and consequently will yield 
an article more nearly like the American cotton 
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than the Surat is at present. The result of these 
efforts will not be fully seen till the amount of 
cotton received from India in the winter and 
spring of 1862, is known; that the production 
has been greatly increased, is, however, certain. 

The railway enterprises in India, which, in 
connection with the common roads being made 
as feeders for them, must: greatly develop the 

industrial resources of that country, are on a 
gigantic scale, and are constructed mainly by 
British capital. On the 31st December, 1860, 
842 miles were opened for traffic, and 1,353} 
miles more were contracted to be completed 
in 1861, and 1,579 more in 1862. The cost 
of these lines is estimated at £49,000,000, or 
$245,000,000. Besides these, the French Gov- 
ernment were constructing a railroad to bring 
their town of Karikal into connection with 
the great Southern India line. One of the 
inclines on the Ghaut Mountains near Bombay, 
called the “ Bhore Ghaut Incline,” is 3,662 feet 
in height, and extends 15} miles, being built up 
with a solid mass of masonry on an almost in- 
accessible mountain’ scarp. Its construction 
employed over 40,000 laborers for many 
months. Another marvel of engineering skill 
on one of these railroads is the Brahminee 
bridge on the line between Calcutta and Raj- 
rushal. It consists of nine iron girders of 60 
feet span, and seven brick arches of thirty 
feet span each. Its total length from abutment 
to abutment is 950 feet, and the height of the 
rail level above the bed of the river is about 
thirty feet, the foundations being sunk ten feet 
below the bed of the river. The fuel for burn- 
ing the brick used had to be brought 70 miles 
on the native carts. Notwithstanding the nu- 
merous difficulties incident toa country with- 
out roads, and without fuel, Messrs, Perry and 
Powell, the engineers, succeeded in completing 
this noble bridge in a single season. 

. In Anam, one of the States of Farther India, 
France has, during the year, made considerable 
conquests, The strongly fortified town of Sai- 
gon, on the coast of Anam, was captured, and 
the region adjacent, for a considerable distance, 
ceded to the invaders, who have already com- 
menced establishing a colony there. 

INDIANA, one of the interior States of the 

American Union, was admitted in 1816. It is 
situated between latitude 37° 47’ and 41° 46’ 
north, and longitude 84° 49’ and 88° 2’ west 
from Greenwich. Its extreme length from 
north to south is 276 miles, its average breadth 
140 miles, and its area 33,809 square miles, or 
21,867,641 acres. Its population in 1860 was 
1,350,479. It is bounded north by the Lake 
and State of Michigan, east by Ohio, south by 
Kentucky and the Ohio River, and west by Il- 
linois. It is divided into 92 counties. The 
valuation of the real and personal property of 
its citizens, in 1850, was $202,650,264; in 
1860, $528,835,371. 

The sessions of the Legislature are biennial, 
and the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are 
elected for four years. - 
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“The Report of the State Auditor for the year 
1860 gives the following statement of the ag- 


gregates of the assessment of real and personal 
property in Indiana for the year 1860: 
Number of acres. 2.2.2... 2. cence ee ccsccesesseees 21,867, 
Value of lands without improvements.......... $219,661,783 
Value of improvements ..............seeeeeeeee 
Value of lands and improvements.........-..4+ $275,153,032 
Value of town lots and improvements.........- $47,478,326 
Total value of railroad assessment.........++++- $6,619, 
Other corporation stocks... ..........2..+--0000 $1,819,246 
TOPOREYs 55a Wein pdewaaucdcsouns 
) Fatuation.. AvassSsembh opacee | se av bese daam $455,011,378 
umber of polls... ... 20... ec ceeecee ese sseeees 


Det ence chabdens ar pattem eeecea $659,159 12 

MiGunity tax. ooo. os as awle cow ececcoenss oe 95 
TES. hase ue onus cngebecwenssssane<ssp css 838,347 81 
MEMUDINUERS..  whaedesdecapils «plechoevesee x6 141,641 21 
Sinking fond tax. .....60..sssccecseseseceeeess 88,736 88 
ai abhi dds = OS RE EP er 1,339 92 

Other corporation taX..........--.eseeesseeeee 607,721 99 
Total amount of taxes on assessment of 1860... 8,768,426 87 
mews tO LS. ok shad cencsaciva 702,699 64 

Total amount of taxes..........cee-ereceeeces 4,471,126 51 


The banks of Indiana, on the Ist of January, 
1861, were 89 in number, and reported their 
condition as follows: Capital paid in, $4,744,- 
570; loans and discounts, $8,158,038 ; stocks, 
$1,297,828; real estate, $316,024; other in- 
vestments, $77,293; due by other banks, $1,- 
198,961 ; notes of other banks, $355,025; cash 
items, $105,875; specie, $2,296,648 ; circula- 
tion, $5,755,201 ; deposits, $1,841,051; due to 


other banks, $117,868; other liabilities, $152,- 


650, At the time of the suspension of specie 
payment by the banks generally throughout 
the country in December, 1861, the banks of 
Indiana refused to suspend, and have main- 
tained their condition as specie-paying banks 
up to the present time. The State debt in 
1860 was $10,286,855 57, Besides this, the 
State is holder for the canal stocks of the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal, $7,017,807 50; but the 
interest and a portion of the principal of this are 
paid from the canal revenues. 
_ According to the United States census of 
1860, the products of Indiana in the summer 
of that year were as follows: - 
_ Lave Stock.—Number of horses, 409,504; 
asses and mules, 18,627; milch cows, 491,033 ; 
working oxen, 95,982; other cattle, 582,990; 
sheep, 2,157,375 ; swine, 2,498,528. Value of 
live stock, $50,116,964. 
Produce.—Bushels of wheat, 15,219,120; 
corn, 69,641,591; oats, 5,028,755; Irish po- 
tatoes, 3,873,130; sweet potatoes, 284,304; 
flax seed, 158,272. Pounds of rice, 1,219; 
tobacco, 4,657,964; wool, 2,466,264; butter, 
17,934,767 ; cheese, 569,574; flax, 17,112. 
Tons of hay, 635,322. Value of home manu- 
factures, $847,251; value of slaughtered ani- 
mals, $9,592,322. 

The Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Institutions, Professor Miles J. Fletcher, to the 
Governor, on the Ist of January, 1862, presents 


the following statistics in regard to the condi- - 


tion of popular education in the State : 
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Number of Children at the Enumeration of 1861. 

Namber of males... ........ssseeecsecececes 270,078 
Number of females. ......c0seessccecsesscce 258,118 

Whole number. ois usanseccseusedcaes 528,191 

Number of children attending public schools 

uring 1861... 2.2. esecccccccccsevecccees 390 
Number attending private schools..........+ 18,270 

Number attending schools of all kinds....... 855,660 

Number not attending schools of any kind......... 163,231 


Amount of school revenue for tuition, collected 
portionment in April, 1861.. ..$555,196 82 


and ready for 
Amount collected and reddy for apportionment 
$n Dotoben, 1OGk ioe keweplsh oc cddesionsnesacon 106,182 82 
Total during the year. ......-.c0s.eeeeee: $661,379 64 


Amount apportioned in April....... $553,577 66 
Amount apportioned in October.... 102,890 20 


Amount apportioned during the year...... $656,467 86 
_ Balance in State Treasury..........-.++-+ $4,911 78 
Amount of Congressional Township revenue col- 
lected during the year. ........---ceeereeesess $168,375 15 
The Spri rtionment was.........-. $1 08 to the child. 
The Fell sepomionnness WSS. nc cncscnncas 20 *“ “ 
Whole amount per child........... $1 28 
This is common school revenue. Congres- 


sional township revenue of 1861, $168,175 16, 
added to the common school reveune, gives a 
total of $1 60 per child. 

There is now due the school revenue from 
the State, $350,000. This amount was an un- 
apportioned accumulation of said revenues, 
which was drawn from the State Treasury 
and “used for other purposes” prior to the 
year 1861. The Legislature, at the last session, 
made arrangements to repay it, at the rate of 
$50,000 a year, commencing April, 1862. 

It may seem that the number of children 
who did not attend school during the year is 
remarkably large. But it should be remem- 
bered that the enumeration includes all single 
persons between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years; that many of these are already 
in the active pursuits of life; that many par- 
ents, convinced of the evil of sending children 
to school at the tender age of five years, have 
abandoned it, and that near one-fourth of the 
schools have not been open during the year. 

Early in their session the Legislature ap- 
pointed commissioners to the Peace Convention 
held at Washington on the 4th of February, 3 
decided majority being in favor of the move- 
ment, When the call of the President for 
troops was made, on the 15th of April, the Gov- 
ernor and people of Indiana responded with the 
utmost promptness to the summons. Within 
one week after the call the six regiments asked 
for were raised and mustered into the service, 
and ready to march, and would have been on 
their way to the field if they could have been 
provided with arms. They received them and 
were despatched to Western Virginia and other 
points before the middle of May. 

The Legislature also authorized the raising 
and arming of six regiments for one year for 
home service, to be transferred to the Govern- 
ment service at the discretion of the Governor. 
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They were armed with State arms, More than 
twice as many companies as were needed for 
these six regiments were tendered the Gov- 
ernor. 

The requisition for six regiments for three 
years’ service was filled in twenty-four hours 
after the order came. Nearly the whole num- 
ber were tendered the Governor in anticipation 
of the call. 

Besides these eighteen regiments, raised by 
official requisition, there were about thirty 
regiments organized as ‘‘ Home Guards,” with 
one name or another. They held themselves in 
most cases subject to the call of the Govern- 
ment, and were armed as fast as the arms could 
be procured. 

As renewed calls for troops were made, In- 
Giana responded with a promptness and _patri- 
otism unsurpassed by any State in the Union. 
She sent into the field considerably more than 
her quota of troops, and they were admirably 
equipped and provided, and in the severe battles 
in which they were engaged exhibited the most 
undaunted and persistent bravery. In the war 
with Mexico, one of the Indiana regiments, at 
Buena Vista, had become panic-stricken, and 
its flight had brought a reproach upon the re- 
putation of the State for courage. This stain it 
was the especial desire of the soldiers of the 
Indiana regiments to efface, and more than one 
regiment, on being sworn into the service, took 
a solemn oath to “ remember Buena Vista,” an 
oath they have kept most religiously, for when- 
ever they have been engaged in battle, they 
have been eager to advance, steady in the fight, 
and utterly averse to retreating. 

The forces raised in the State and sent into 
the field before the 1st of January, 1862, were, 
in round numbers, about 60,000. Of these 
53,500 were infantry, 4,500 cavalry, and about 
2,000 artillery. The following statement shows 
the arms that were distributed by the State to 
the different regiments during the year: 


Muskets and Rifles. 


PRroksign muskeia:: is. ctes be cpcestscecss) 5atwendshee 4,006 
Daited States Tiles: ashe Vile e phbleconnseapeae 5,290 
Padrei ili palds auene bs dacess hd swabee ecu 5,000 
Belgian jhe Oe rep A aS er Bee ye 95T 
New percussion muskets...............-e00e0+ Seca 7,299 
Altered * i PSL od baad beloens bela as baie 8,800 
SONU TANTS TANCE... CL dase nu dy se oie ene beaee eins aes sins 600 
hig "Dies Sein oes paawla snipe apes gem te eae ayo 1,830 
Bner’ Bnhelds.., os i.55 db vcowivats oucees epves sabe 960 
WUE) oT) Mack signs «cues sbide@engsh$ ssigoned Wee see 13,898 
BaXONy rifles. iis sive ay aaiccends rn etasvaca cece stone 1,000 
Austrian rifles 5d cals. ics cee cceedelescosiceas dow 8,822 
MEMEINGLD A Pas Pir isl Wabe olde bo kdewasiso med miabies 862 

OL Say a vcud cents tinge ph cces apes sus ter eaivied 58,666 

Cavalry Arms. 

Colt’s navy revolvers... .....sscccecscevcessecevcesce 2,547 
RAV ANY DUSUOIRL + «ic 5 55.5 35 4) Hons oN ps's «hee ogeeuene 1,077 
SIOGHING: BAUTORY Fi ib'o a ocin-avhs eh iee'lac Wo ed e%.e hha oh eho 4,411 
PRUEUMOE'S CATOINGS ess ovebiscles oc dadbedcebaechebeve 480 
BIRT DO'S COTDINOR, |. 5 sitsic «aia tpi winte's \ vp ain Wlaeeus os 04:45 846 
PES WRTIANON ena stn Jao bateeesat te ai vesa.cenbaes 50 
PAUSICIONG GWOPGS cdl, sled ou Lauanincess ce cv edibles 626 
Non-commissioned officers’ swords.......+.-+++ee00+ 922 


The most of the cavalry arms were sent to 
the Indiana cavalry regiments direct by the 
Government after they left the State. 
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To this must be added the following pieces 
of ordnance: 


Bix-poUNders «2... oe esse cevcesence se veydsseseenies 2T 
Twelve-pound howitzers.......sseeeeeeeeeeeeeceees 15 
Six-pound rifle UNS. 2 i... ove lodt cs veveclesvoevscavee 20 
Ten-pound Parrott GUNS......0.eceereeeveewewersece 10 


The Indiana troops have been, perhaps, more 
widely scattered through the different 
@armée than those of any other State; they 
were with Gen. McOlellan and his successors 
in Western Virginia; fought at Bull Run; gar- 
risoned the forts at Hatteras Inlet, and were 
plundered of their clothing and supplies by the 
Confederates ; participated in the victories of 
Gen. Lyon, and in the masterly retreat of Siegel ; 
defended Lexington under Mulligan; formed a 
part of Fremont’s army which went in pursuit 
of Gen. Price; were, indeed, in every consider- 
able action in Missouri, and in most of those 
on the Potomac, and, during the present year, 
have been in the actions of Mill Spring, Roa- 
noke Island, Fort Donelson, Pea Ridge, Pitts- 
burgh Landing, and at the capture of Island 
Number Ten. 

The Indiana Legislature, at its session in 
1861, passed, on the 7th of May, a law for the 
reorganization of the militia, which greatly fa- 
cilitated the subsequent supplying of troops on 
the demand of the Government. Bose features 
of this law are worthy of notice. The militia 
were divided into two classes, sedentary and 
active. The sedentary militia comprised all 
white male persons liable to bear arms under 
the State constitution except those enrolled in 
the active militia. The active militia, styled 
also the Indiana Legion, consisted of all such 
able-bodied white male citizens of the State be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five, as 
should enroll themselves and take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States and the State of 
Indiana. These persons were required to pro- 
vide themselves with a uniform, but the State 
furnished them with arms, equipments, ammu- 
nition, &c., and paid the expenses of company 
and regimental drills; and when called ‘into ae- 
tive service, either in behalf of the State or the 
General Government, they were to receive the 
same pay as corresponding grades in the United 
States army. They were required to parade 
four times a year, and in addition, to have not 
less than twelve company drills in the course 
of the year. The uniforms and equipments be- 
ing similar to those of the United States troops, 
the members of the companies, on being re- 
ceived into the United States service, received 
compensation for the cost of their uniforms 
from the Government. 

Under this act large numbers enrolled them- 
selves in the active militia, and, from the regi- 
ments thus enrolled it was comparatively easy to 
supply, as they were needed, the troops required 
by the General Government. 

On the 7th of September a terrible railroad 
accident occurred on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, by which over 100 volunteers of the 
Nineteenth Dlinois Regiment, on their way to 
Western Virginia, were killed and wounded, 
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INDIANS, Western. The population west 
of the United States, inhabiting that vast region 
known as territories, consists, with few excep- 
tions, of Indians in various s of civilization. 
Some, in naked savage bands, adorned with 
paint and feathers, armed with the tomahawk 
and scalping knife, roam the wilderness, Others 
differing from the planter or farmer only in their 
tawny complexion, possess cultivated lands, 
flocks, and herds. 

The number of these Indians in direct con- 
nection with the Government of the United 
States is 239,506 souls, seven-twelfths of whom 
are females. 

The large tribes of Cherokees, Chickasaws, 
and Choctaws, occupy lands in the south- 
western part of the United States. These lands 
are west of Arkansas and north of Texas, and 
being within the limits of the southern super- 
intendency, and under the supervision of agents 
who sympathized with the Government of the 
Confederate States, all intercourse was suspend- 
ed by them with the agents of the United 
States. After the 4th of March, when a new 
administration had been inaugurated, the super- 
intendent and agents were removed, and others 
appointed to discharge their duties. These new 

cers were unable to reach their posts, or to 
hold any intercourse with the tribes under their 

The superintendent and some of the 
agents of the southern superintendency united 
with the Confederate States, and incited the 
Indians to acts of hostility. At the same time 
they claimed to exercise the same authority by 
virtue of commissions from the Confederate 
Government. These influences upon the In- 
dians were sufficient to induce a portion of 
them to renounce the authority of the United 
States, and acknowl the Confederate States. 
A treaty was ratified by the Confederate Con- 

with the Choctaws, by which two dele- 
gates from that nation received the privilege to 
sit in the Congress. Sampson Folsom and East- 
man Loman were the delegates. Two regiments 
were raised and joined the Confederate army, 
and a third was organized during 1861. The 
hostile attitude assumed by some portions of 
the above-mentioned tribes was produced, it 
was supposed, by the threats of emissaries sent 
among them. A large proportion of these tribes 
are in comfortable circumstances ; one very far 
advanced in the arts of civilization, and many of 
them areslaveholders. This last circumstance, 
the lack of information relative to the purposes 
of the new administration, the surrender of the 
posts in their vicinity, and the withdrawal of the 

‘ederal troops, are sufficient reasons to explain 
a change of allegiance on the part of any of 
them. Among the first to yield to such in- 
fluences were the Choctaws and Chickasaws; 
amongst the last were the Cherokees, at the 
head of whom is John Ross, who resisted these 
movements as long as it was in his power. The 
following is his proclamation of neutrality: 


rincipal Chief, hereby issue this my 


I, John Ross, 
proclamation to the people of the Cherokee Nation, re- 
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minding them of the obligations arising under their 
treaties with the United States, and urging them to 
the faithful observance of said treaties, and peace and 
friendship towards the people of all the States. The 
better to attain these important ends, I earnestly im- 
press on all my fellow-citizens the propriety of attend- 
ing to their ordinary avocations, and to abstain from 

itical discussions of the events transpiring in the 
Btates, and from partisan demonstrations in regard to 
the same. 

They should not be alarmed with false reports, 
thrown into circulation by designing men, but cultivate 
harmony among themselves, and observe good faith 
and strict neutrality between the States threatened 
with civil war. ith these means alone can the 
Cherokee pees hope to maintain their own rights 
unimpaired, and have their own soil and firesides spar- 
ed from the hateful effects of devastating war. There 
has not been a declaration of war between the oppos- 
ing parties, and the conflict may yet be avoided with 
a compromise or a peaceable separation. The peculiar 
circumstances of their condition admonish the Chero- 
kees to the exercise of prudence in re; to a state of 
affairs to the existence of which they have in no way 
contributed, and they should avoid the performance of 
any act, or the adoption of any policy, calculated to 
destroy or endanger their territorial and civil rights. 
With an honest adherence to this course, they can 
give no just cause for aggression or invasion, nor any 
pretence for making their country the scene of mili- 
tary oppression, and will be in a situation to claim all 
their rights in the final adjustment that will take place 
between the several States. 

For these reasons I earnestly urge on the Cherokee 
people the importance of non-interference with the 
people of the States, and the observance of unswerving 
neutrality between them ;—trusting that God will not 
only ig Ber our own borders the desolation of war, 
but that He will, in His infinite mercy and honor, stay 
its ravages among the brotherhood of the States. 

Given under my hand at the Executive office at Park 
Hill, this 17th day of May, 1861. JOHN ROSS, 

Principal Chief. 


The number of the Cherokee nation is 22,000, 
among whom 80 schools are established. The 
number of the Choctaws is about 18,000, and 
that of the Chickasaws 5,000. Among the 
Choctaws there are numerous schools and 
churches; the proportion is about the same 
with the Chickasaws. 

Notwithstanding the position taken by the 
Chief Ross, yet the unfavorable course of af- 
fairs connected with the Federal military move- 
ments in Missouri, and the activity of the 
Confederate agents, so strengthened the party 
in favor of an alliance with the Oonfederate 
States that Ross was overborne by their pres- 
sure. On the 20th of August he called the 
Council together at Tahlequah, and sent in a 
message recommending a severance of their 
connection with the Federal Government, and 
an alliance with the Confederate Government. 
The Oouncil approved of these recommenda- 
tions, and appointed commissioners to make a 
treaty of alliance. At the time of this change 
of views on the part of the Chief and Council, 
the Confederate Commissioners had made prop- 
ositions offering to assume the payment of the 
regular annuity which the Cherokees had 
hitherto received from the United States, and 
which they now feared would be lost by an al- 
liance with the Confederacy; threats of an in- 
vasion from Arkansas and Texas were also 
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made, without any hope of succor from the 
Federal Government. The wife of Ross held 
out to the last moment, and when an attempt 
was made to raise a Confederate flag over the 
Council House, her opposition was so spirited 
that it was prevented. A Home Guard of 
1,200 men was raised and drilled. The Creeks, 
a nation of 13,550 persons, also raised 1,200 men. 

The. Delaware Indians, on a reservation in 
the State of Kansas, number 1,034. Their per- 
sonal property averages almost $1,000 to each 
individual. Many amongst them have become 
traders with other Indians, both reclaimed and 
wild, and travel even to the boundaries of 
California. Some of the more thrifty of the 
farmers hold more than a hundred acres subject 
to the plough. 

The Pottawatomies have a reservation 30 
‘miles square, rich in soil, and_ beautifully 
located on the Kansas River, near Topeka, the 
present seat of Government for the State. A 
division of sentiment exists in the tribe, which 
numbers 2,148 persons, as to holding land in 
severalty or in common. While the latter system 
prevails, they are dependent in a measure upon 
the chase for support. They are intelligent 
and happy, and have schools and mission 
churches. 

The Sacs and Foxes are a vigorousand power- 
ful race, refusing to adopt the costume of the 
whites, They accept the theory, but reject the 
practices of civilized life, and choose to rely 
upon their buffalo hunts and annuities for sub- 
sistence. They number over 1,300 persons. 

The Shawnees, who own their lands in 
severalty, are estimated to hold as individual 
property a million and a half dollars in value. 
They number 810 persons, and are intelligent, 
of gentlemanly bearing, and prosperous. 

The Ioways of the Missouri have almost en- 
tirely abandoned the chase, and devoted them- 
selves to agriculture. They number. 300, and 
have had during the year 225 acres of land 
under cultivation. Their individual wealth is 
estimated at $16,000. 

The Omahas are a prosperous agricultural 
community. Although the tribe numbers less 
than a thousand: souls, they have, in addition 
to a thousand acres of land fenced for pasture, 
six hundred and seventy acres under cultiva- 
tion. Their individual wealth is estimated at 
$40,000. During the year they adopted a regu- 
lar code of laws, established an internal police 
selected among themselves, and are making 
rapid advances in the manners and customs of 
civilization, The culture of sorghum has been 
commenced, from which they expect to obtain 
sugar and molasses. . 

The Kickapoos, upon whom famine, in con- 
sequence of the drought of 1860, pressed sore 
during the winter of 1860-61, rejoiced in boun- 
tiful crops in 1861, They number 350, and own 
an aggregate of property worth $40,000. Their 
efforts in raising wheat have been very satis- 
factory. 

In the northern superintendency, the animos- 
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ities which have in former years existed among 
the various tribes still slumber. The land of 
the Winnebagoes on the northern frontier has 
been divided among them in severalty, giving 
to each head of a family eighty acres, and to 
each male adult forty acres, They number 2,256, 
and their aggregate individual wealth is $70,000. 

The Yanctonnais band of the Sioux has 
hitherto been a wild and intractable people, 
manifesting no disposition to abandon in the 
least their savage mode of life. They have 
exercised a powerful and pernicions influence 
upon the neighboring tribes, who are less wild, 
and are disposed to cultivate more intimate re- 
lations with the whites. Now they are begin- 
ning to surrender their prejudices, and are dis- 
posed to arrive at a better understanding with 
the Government. Their band numbers 3,650. 

Some of the Sioux located upon reservation 
have made a fair beginning in the customs of 
civilized life. They have adopted the costume 
of the whites, and rely for a subsistence upon 
the arts of husbandry. This class is known as 
“ Farmer Indians,” a term which distinguishes 
them from the other class, known as “ Blanket 
Indians.” The “ Farmer Indians” are met in 
each step in their endeayors to attain the arts 
of civilization by the constant opposition of the 
“ Blanket Indians,” who regard them as inno- 
vators upon their ancient customs, wanting in 
manliness, a discredit to their race, and “ de- 
generate sons of noble sires.” The Sioux 
number over 6,500, and their individual wealth 
is estimated above $220,000, a part of which 
consists of horses. Ordinary and manual labor 
schools exist among them. Whiskey every- 
where seems to possess for the Indian an irre- 
sistible attraction, and haying no just apprecia- 
tion of values, he readily exchanges the most 
valuable of his possessions to gratify his un- 
controllable desire for this stimulant. = 

In the Colorado Territory, the agents of the 
Confederate States and the disaffected resident 
whites have made a strong impression on the 
minds of the Indians, and, although no acts of 
hostility were committed, they have begun to 
waver in their loyalty to the Federal Govern- 
ment, The Cheyennes and Arapahoes, num- 
bering 1,250, have treaty relations with the 
Government. 

Those formidable tribes between the Upper 
Arkansas and Texas have heretofore scorned 
the restraints of civilization. For two years 
past they have rendered the passage of the 
plains perilous to emigrants, Within the last 
year they have manifested a disposition to as- 
sume friendly relations, and upon receiving the 
annual present of goods, which had been with- 
held for the two previous years, they entered 
into a preliminary treaty. Thus the travel 
upon the great plains between the frontier and 
New Mexico has again been made secure, and 
its worst dangers averted, The recent discoy- 
ery of gold within this territory has drawn 
thither a rapid tide of emigration, which, being 
precipitated amongst the tribes occupying the 
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rold-bearing regions of the territory, has min- 
led the sr ape red races, and forbids future 

ifficulty. The change from savage to civilized 
life is very great, and is beset with difficulties 
and perplexities requiring. the aid of soil, cli- 


mate, and seclusion to encounter them suc- 


cessfully. 
~ In Nevada Territory a talk was held with the 
Pah-Ute tribe on Walker River, which numbers 
and with another tribe of the same Indians 
I “Trackee River. Wunu-Mucka, their chief, 
nade satisfactory declarations of his purpose to 
t all interference on the part of his peo- 
Be with the overland stage and the telegraph, 
ch pass through their country between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific States, 
’ The Washoe tribe presents a painful contrast 
to the other Indians, even of that region. They 
are a poor and degraded race, living on insects 
and spontaneous products. 
_ The Apaches and Navajoes in New Mexico 
have been arrayed in hostility towards the 
whites. On the part of the former the hostility 
was open and undisguised, while the latter 
were more insidious but not less rous. 
On the other hand, the Pueblos and Mohuache 
Utahs have been friendly. The former are 
peaceable and loyal towards the Federal Gov- 


ernment, and largely engaged in agricultural 
' its, and the latter are formidable in num- 
fete cifiarprising: intelligent, and loyal to such 
a degree that they tendered their services for 
the protection of white settlers against assaults 
of Confederate squads from Texas, as well as 
Savage foes. The number of the Pueblos is 
10,000; of the Navajoes, 9,000; Apaches, 
10,000; Mohuache Utahs, 6,000. 
In Utah Territory an unfavorable state of 
affairs exists among the Indians. The natural 
eb pe of the country, the destruction of the 
ild e by the introduction of white men, 
and the selfish policy of the Mormon people, 
have deprived the bulk, of from 15,000 to 20,000. 
of the original proprietors of the country of 
their accustomed means of subsistence, and 
driven them to the alternative of laying violent 
hands on the property of the whites? or of per- 
ishing by want. Cattle husbandry is regarded 
as the surest means of relieving these Indians. 
~ In California, a law has been passed by the 
Legislature, by which large numbers of Indians 
have been nominally indentured for a long term 
of years to white masters. By the operations 
of this law, Indians of any age under thirty, 
and of either sex, without their consent, or, if 
they be minors, that of their parents, are “ in- 
dentured” to white masters, who thereupon 
become entitled to “ the care, control, custody, 
and earnings” of those thus “indentured,” 
whom, in consideration thereof, they undertake 
to “feed, clothe, care for, and protect; ” but no 
security is required that this undertaking shall 
be performed, nor any penalties prescribed for 
its violation. 
~~ In Oregon, ill-di persons have asserted 
to the Indians that the Government of their 
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“Great Father” was destroyed, and that no 
more annuities would be paid. The conse- 
quence has been that the Rogne River Indians 
abandoned their reservation, and the Indians 
of other reservations threatened to follow their 
example. The Cayuses, numbering less than 
four hundred, own property valued at more 
than $100,000. 

The number of Indians in Washington Terri- 
tory with whom treaties have been negotiated, 
is about 14,000. There are many tribes and 
bands besides who live in their neighborhood. 
About ten thousand whites have gone into the 
Nez Perces country in search of gold, but no 
apuble has arisen between them and these In- 

4 mB 

_ At the Mackinac post, the greatest evil with 
which the Indians have to contend is whiskey. 
Those who live on the borders of the great 
lakes divide their time between the old pur- 
suits of hunting, fishing, and trapping, and 
those of the interior depend on the cultivation 
of their farms. Large quantities of maple 
sugar are manufactured by them. Numbers 
of those Indians have been eager to manifest 
their good will to the Federal Government by 
enlisting in its military service, if the Govern- 
ment should desire it. 

The number of the Indians holding relations 
with the Federal Government has been 
The schools of all kinds among them are 162, ~ 
having 5,950 pupils, under 186 teachers.. The 
station best furnished with educational oppor- 
tunities is that of New York; then follow, in 
the order of excellence, the Northern, Central, 
Southern California, Oregon, and Washington. 
In New Mexico and Utah there are no schools, 
nor in Nevada or Colorado territories.: There 
are two hundred and forty-one farms in cultiva- 
tion by Indians or for Indian use, comprising 
an area of 6,112 acres, of which 3,156 are 
worked by Indians alone. 

The aggregate value of the movable per- 
sonal property owned by the aforesaid Indian 
tribes, is $4,670,053. Those in the most pros- 
perous circumstances are the Shawnees, Wyan- 
dots, and Delawares, who average more than 
$1,000 to each individual ; the poorest are the 
tribes and bands in Utah. Indian wealth con- 
sists chiefly in horses, ponies, and mules; but 
cattle, farming implements, and household fur- 
niture are rapidly becoming important objects 
of acquisition. 

The moral and religious cultivation of the 
Indians is under the care of seventy-seven mis- 
sionaries, twenty-five of whom are under the 
care of the Methodist Episcopal Church, north 
and south; nineteen are in the communion of 
the Roman Catholic Church; nine are Bap- 
tists; five are members of the Society of 
Friends; three are Congregationalists; two 
are of the Protestant Episcopal, and one of the 
Lutheran Church. The remainder are undes- 
ignated. Their presence imparts to the In- 
aaa, by example as well as precept, lessons in 
industry of all kinds: in the arts and sciences ; 
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in agriculture; in domestic economy; in tem- 
perance, manner of life and behavior, dress 
and deportment. How great are the advan- 
tages thus communicated to those children of 
the forest and prairie, the imagination can more 
easily picture than the pen describe. 


Interest, 1 
States. Tribes, Shares. ate paid ap 1 at 
Arkansas...| Chickasaw orphans* | $3,000 00 | Jan. 1, 1855. 
Florida..... Cherokees, national 
Malo io saat 7,000 00 | July 1, 1861. 
Cherokees, schools...| 7,000 00 ~ * 
Delawares, gen’l fund} 59,00000 | * * 
Baleeetisp “Becton , “ “ 
as eorias, 
WOVr ues Shere cntac 87,000 00 im a 
182,000 00 
Georgia.....| Cherokees, national 
NU sas Sag vannad 1,500 00 | Jan. 1, 1861. 
Delawares, gen’lfund| 2,00000| “ - 
8,500 00 
Louisiana...| Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
SiGe i cach oi ae eraln oe 10,000 00 | Oct. 1, 1860. 
Louisiana...} Cherokees, national 
SUG bite dyed syne 7,000 00 | Noy. 1, 1860 
Cherokees, schools.../ 2,000 00 
Delawares, gen’lfund| 4,00000} ‘“ = 
TOWAYS «sv seececcde 9,00000 | “ +; 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
WG en nies cena ers 5,000 00 * : 
27,000 00 
N. Carolina.| Delawares, general 
fond Sis. 26 We Ey 121,000 00 | Oct. 1, 1860, 
Toways........-.-«-| 17,00000 |  “ S 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
Likhs heh oAkoee 41,000 00 | April 1, 1861. 
179,000 00 
N. Carolina.| Cherokees, national 
MINE Fe 'aa'a' coisa shee 7,000 00 | July 1, 1860. 
Cherokees, schools...} 18,000 00 be et 
TOWSYS( iS wauks sdks 4,000 00 a - 
Kaskakias, Peorias, 
ROG, kane neon Urtadege 2,000 00 = o 
26,000 00 
8. Carolina..| Cherokees, national 
REE AIS Se 17,000 00 | July 1, 1860. 
Cherokees, schools..| 1,000 0: at te 
Delawares, gen’lfund| 1,000 00 9 + 
FOWAYE 5 fs oils Sto ake 8,000 00 54 ft 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
oR SERA pees 8,000 00 3 Me 
125,000 00 
Tennessee..| Cherokees, national 
Mild... Sy iret 25,000 00 | Jan. 1, 1861, 
Creek orphans,...... 20,000 00 | July 1, 1860, 
Menomonees ....... 19,000 00 o = 
Ottawas and Chippe- 
WAR bi dels ivi 1,000 00 bi §e 
165,000 00 
Virginia....| Cherokees, national 
TL NE ea opel en 90,000 00 | Jan. 1, 1861, 
‘ Cherokees, schools. . /135,000 00 * - 
Cherokee orphans...| 45,000 00 % Mi 
Choctaw gen’l fund../450,000 00 - y 
Creek orphans,...... 73,800 00 * - 
Ottawas and Chippe- 
WOK i ensure «stbase 8,000 00 ce se 
i 796,800 00 


* 64 years’ interest, at $150 per annum. 
t $20,000 paid on, leaving half year’s interest due on $2,000. 
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The Federal Government has steadily pursued 
the plan of purchasing of the Indian tribes 
their surplus land, after a portion has been re- 
served, sufficiently large for them to occupy. 
A portion of the purchase money has generally 
been retained by the Government, with their 
consent, and invested in such securities as would 
yield to the tribe an annuity. The amount 
of such investments in the securities of the 
seceded States, the tribes to which they be- 
long, the amount of interest due, and the time 
when the last payment of interest by these 
States was made, are shown in the preceding 
table. 

INSURANCE. The amount of insuranee in 
the United States has of late years grown to be 
very large, following the increase in property 
and the amount of general business, as well as 
the more strict adherence to the rule of in- 
surance as a means of covering credits. The 
value of property covered by insurance risks in 
the United States is about $2,500,000,000, and 
a large proportion of that insurance is effected 
in New York and the Eastern States, under 
the two general systems of insurance, proprie- 
tary and mutual. Before the formation of the 
present government, insurance seems in this 
country to have been confined to individual 
underwriters. In 1792 there was a company 
incorporated in Philadelphia, and in 1806 the 
Eagle Company in New York. Marine risks 
were the most sought after at those early dates 
in the New England States, where the interests 
were commercial. As the wealth and trade of 
the country continued to accumulate, and the 
operations of commerce were conducted on 
credits, the value of which depended in a great 
measure upon the safety of the goods, insurance 
became a necessary element in most. transac- 
tions, and the demand for policies ealled into 
being a large number of companies. These 
have been the victims of frauds to a large ex- 
tent, and have also been the means of victimiz- 
ing the public through fraudulent organizations. 
Tf, on rightly conducted principles, they are the 
means of great benefit to the world, giving 
birth to namberless enterprises that would not 
have been undertaken if the individuals had no 
means of securing themselves from utter ruin 
through the unavoidable accidents of the ele- 
ments; so also have they been the cause of a 
much larger destruction of property than would 
have taken place had they not been in exist- 
ence. The total loss by fires in the United 
States in usual years is not far from 20 mil- 
lions per annum; and in the year 1861, it has, 
through the operations of war, been more than 
double that amount. 

The following is a record of the fires which 
occurred throughout the United States during 
each month of the year 1861, together with the 
value of the property destroyed, when the loss 
at each was estimated to be equal to, or to have 
exceeded, the sum of twenty thousand dollars, 
and also the day of the month on which the 
fire took place. 
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- SANWARY. Apri. oe fen. ial a OcToBER. 
Date. ‘Place. Date. Place. Lost. SR veh ppg Pie hae py Date. Place. 
Seance Tease 4408 000 2Minn lis Min. aenane aoa Porta, Cal, .. 169.000 |" 5 _Cineinnati.:.... $25,000 
— on —New York...... Boo) RE ; 15—Colum Ohio. 20,000 
r= troit, Mich 00 rd, N. J 30—Pittsburg, Pa..... 150,000 St, Jose ee 30,000 
‘ eee wes n t 
= Total. .........$1,628,000 | 9) Newark, N.J.... 20,000 
ton Aveust. 25—Bangor, Me..... 25,000 
—Brooklyn........ $25,000 | 26—San Francisco. 60,000 
1—Orville, Cal....... 35,000 | 30—Philadelphia .... 100,000 
Sree te cane 50,000 
. : Wetareiintener 80,000 
4—Boston ........ + 83,000 | Havana, N. Y..... ae 5—Saco, Me........ 20,000 Total..........$310,000 
14—Water'n, Mass... 20,000 —— | 6—Schenectady..... 100,000 
‘Ashland, YY. ee Total..........$562,000 1—Sonora, Cal, vee» 85,000 NOVEMBER. 
15—Newbern, —Hampton, Va.... 000 : 
GtaSen Frantisco. /, 40,000 Max. 11—Kankakee, II... 30,000 | 27 G7, Xalle, N. H. $50,000 
17—Dadevilla, Ala... 40,000} 9 Boston .......... $20,000 | 12—BoundBrook,N.J. 35,000 1—8t Louis........ 120,000 
18—Chie. vo a gs s0000 8—Philadelphia .... 50,000 anaes -¥. pa 9—Chicago ........ 000 
-19—Toledo wees Uffalo........46. 000 | 49. Momnhis Teun, 
19 Tink das = 90,000 | eee eencas es eto | 19-New York....2, 95-000 | 1°—Memphis, Temm,. 50,000 
n, 80, 10—Guyandotte, Va. 000 
2i—Worcester, Mass. 35,000} 5 Va.... 40,000 | 20—New York...... 22,000 | 14 Concord, N. H.. 60,000 
Szrkoueve Ry... 40009 | {Normal Cons. sha |New York 40m | 19—Waram, Mo... S00 
weeds ees ow, a 9 : 
Boctcctis' An "ean | Sues Tee shen | Eee TS) Bees 
sie "000 Se pers ais Bap | Steaees | Bans 24—Alton, Ill........ 20,000 
30—Milwaukee, Wis. 45,000 | 18—Now Orlcons 60,000 Total... ..--..$1,222,000 | 36 Phiisdeiphin.” an000 
St Alion, Til........ | 19—Nashville, Tenn.. 80,000 SEPTEMBER. P 2 
‘Louisville, Ky... 30,000 | 99 Albany .-....... 20,000 | 1—Boone C. H., Va. $40,000 
ai $1,430,000 | 3—- Mass. 60,000 | 9—New York...... 150,000 Total .....-... $650,000 
soreeee eB, 25—Dankirk, N.Y... ine 5—Philadelphia .... 20,000 
F FEpBRuary. 26—Man : ersey City...... 50,000 DECEMBER, 
aide Tateariie, Obie. $38,000 oe—Galesbure, Mle. S500 10—Pittsbawe 2277 “Buono | 12—Charleston . ... $7,000,000 
$—New York...... Fig ay rast e 100000 - Boor a Mi Nien: Bone 19-Pust nati NY 36,008 
Baldwinsy'e,N.¥, 140,000 ae ses 11—Boston ......... 100,000 tsburg, N.Y. 26, 
severeneries amelie Nea uelot, N. H.. 75,000 M—East Bloomield, has 1t—Rofielo, + as anne 
To EE Sl Total......-..81,190,000 | 92—Lacon, Tli.:-.</* 30,000 | 22—Spr'field. Mass.- 25,000 
, 26—Sacramento, Cal. 100,000 | 26—Wash'n City..... 25,000 
-20—New York...... 80,000 JUNE. 38 Brooklyn.” 30.000 | 26—Brooklyn.:..... 0,000 
' ond, Va... 80,000 2—Marshall, Mich $25,000 29—Memphis, Tenn.. 30,000 | 26—N. . 20,000 
Total.........$410,000 | 3—Osw , d 
w 6—Winch'ter. N. H. 72,000 Tow 5 assecc: $790,000 Total......-. $7,341,000 
Maou. | FoLane, Tess, 3000 ny ¥ 
- 1—West Pt., N. ¥..$100,000 | 10—Pittsfield, Mass.. 40,000 wg agin rj 
1—Cincinnati....... 20,000 | 13—Milton, N.C.....  24,000| Thefollowing additional table shows the above losses 
6—Dundee, N. Y.... 150,000 | 14—Bangor, Me...... 40,000 during each month, compared with thase of 1860: 
by sk: Sane Saban Reape rs oa Sa Shee 85,000 a 
‘ ew York...... ew Orleans.... 000 1861. 1 
S . 55,000 | 1S—Person Co., N.C. 20,000 i x ue ——— 
-e+s++ 150,000 | 20—Cottonwood, CL. 400,000 a c. 
11—New York...... 80,000 | 20—Houghton, Mich. 25,000 M AS 2 
12—Glouces’r Cu.,Va. 30,000 | 20—Cold Spring,N.Y. 25,000 5 as BE} Lom (33) Loon 
14 Suffield, Conn... 20,000 | 21—Donaldson’e, La. 200,000 2: Ze 
15—Brooklyn ....... 20,000 Saginaw,Mich. 50,000 Zz Zz ‘ 
Hoge ig A tae om AS 
e as 5 —New York...... SNOT 6. < dasa scncwanas 28 | $1,420,000 | 25 1,276,000 
16—Madionv'le, Ky. 30,000 | 30—Woodbury, Con.. 30,000 Gabraat ae A Bees a 9| "412.000 | 18 "our 000 
17—New Orleans.... 100,000 ———— | March ..............00+- 23 000 | 38 2,172,000 
18—Freeport, 000 Total $1,265,000 | April 11 | "562,000 | 23 "302,000 
18—Jefferson, La.... 30,000 a yeeie TINT) 94 | 1,130,000 | 20 7 15161000 
'23—Newb'port, Mass. 20,000 JuLy. Pe onion | 18 "eS 9 "ESE 
sence. fork Medes 2000 or York..... « $25,000 aay, iat ae whale ath «+ wanes ahaa HH he oa Tes 000 
26—New York...... 20,000 |. 4—Boston.......... st. wach als Foes 2 i 
eo—Bember, Os... — oe Albany, N. Y. 500,000 September Mr pwd Bi tannins 13 "F000 10 a 
29— OTE cts ew ar 8 SOUGT < sJnlians Saucner 0, 
80—New Orleans.... 100,000| 5—Pittsfield, Mass... 30,000 | November ........---.+- 13 | _ 680, % |  2517,000 
—Troy 2... 22.2.6 80, een Wis. 100,000 December.........000-s00+ 9 | 7,341,000 | 22 
ose O.. A 
Total. ........$1,265,000 | 14—Milwaukes, Wis. 25.000 Wate s.eac-as.s- 183 |$18,020,000 |251 | $15,579,000 


' The following is the value of property de- 
stroyed by fires in the loyal and seceded States: 


Monts. 


Loyal Stat Seceded 


Total. 


Add to the above the value of property de- 
stroyed by fires in the United States during the 
year where in each instance the loss was esti- 
mated at less than twenty thousand dollars, and 
also the value of property destroyed in the 
South and West, such as the destruction of 
the products of Southern plantations, the burn- 
ing of railroads and other bridges, together 


with private houses, 


barns, haystacks, &., 


which have been destroyed by order of mil- 


itary commanders on 
te would be in 

millions. 

estimates : 


both sides, and the 
creased over forty-five 


We add the following table of 
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Losses as shown above........ ORC T VEEL Fg $18,020,000 
By fires that destroyed less than $20,000 each... —_ 6,000,000 
Products of Southern plantations burned........ 10,000,000 
Bridges destroyed.......06+-eccecececscvecccee 5,000,000 
Wessels burned... ....0..0sceesesserestove +--- 8,000,000 
Buildings burned by military orders............ 2,000,000 
Farm products destroyed... .........e cece ee eees 1,000,000 


Total value of property destroyed in 1861... $45,020,000 


The following figures show the losses by fires 
in the United States during the past eight years: 


Loss twenty Total Loss 
Years, thousand dollars 
and upwards, all Fires, 
$20,578,000 | $25,500,000 
13,040,000 17,000,000 
21,159,000 27,000,000 
15,792,000 20,000,000 
11,561,000 16,000,000 
058,000 22,000,000 
15,597,000 22,000,000 
18,020,000 | 45,000,000 
Total in eight years..| $131,814,000 | $194,500,000 


This, although insured, is a positive destruc- 

tion and utter loss of so much of the national 
capital, amounting very nearly to $200,000,000 
in 8 years, or one half of the value of the gold 
raised in Californiain the same‘period. Under 
the supposition that. the productions of the 
United States are worth $2,000,000,000, which 
is the census estimate, and that the dwellings are 
worth an average of $500 each, the aggregate 
of goods and dwellings would be $5,000,000,000, 
and the annual loss’ by fire would average two- 
fifths of one per cent. 
' The tonnage value of the United States is 
about $250,000,000, and the loss of vessels 
is about $13,000,000 per annum, which would 
be about 5 per cent. 

The marine losses for three years were as 
follows: ; 


Mowrus. Losses in 1859. 1860, 1861. 

Value, 
$1,565,000 
1,291,820 

3125, 
1,857,405 
1,344,100 
1,079,500 
: ae 749,200 659,600 
AUgtUst.....0.00- 2,170,155} 493,900 | 23 565,150 
September ...... ,023,400 976,600 | 14 177,600 
October......-.-| 1,791,700 | 1,759,000 | 25 548.300 
November... .%... 3,203,100 | 1,800,100 | 35 1,299,900 
® December....... 9900 | 1,192,750 | 47 754,000 

‘Total vessels and 

freight....... «| $17,901,150 | $13,825,000 |452 | $12,765,000 
Total cargoes...| 19,578,420} 15,050,700} .. | 16,181,101 
Total Marine....| 87,479,570 28,382,000 a 28,946,101 
Total Fire....,.. 15,577,000 | 16,058,000} .. | 45,020,000 
Total Lake......| 1,081,011} 1,156,015 | .. 867,347 
Total loss ....... $54,157,581 |$45,596,015 | .. | $74,838,448 


This immense loss of property in a single 
year testifies to the abundance of the national 
wealth, as well as to the risks that are incurred 
through the elements in the possession, trans- 
mission, and exchange of property. The agency 
of the insurance companies is very important 
in dividing up this loss in such a manner that 
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the whole capital of the country bears it rather 
than individuals. In respect of the fire risks, 
each State has different laws that govern the 
companies. In Massachusetts, where the most 
strict regulations prevail, the mutual principle 
has been most successful, while in New York 
the joint stock principle has been most popular. 
Where the business is skilfully conducted on 
sound principles, the mutual system seems to 
offer the most advantages, but each has its 
partisans, and in different States the local pre- 
judices decide to some extent. re 
The difficulties of the year 1861 have had a 
marked effect upon Insurance, as upon. most 
other business. The declinein the business for 
the year, as indicated in the amount of risks, 
seems to have been about 10 per cent., while 
the losses have not declined proportionately. 
Less marine business was done, because our 
shipping trade was interfered with by the 
operations of war, and what was done was 
more hazardous; and less fire business was 
done, because merchants held less stock, and 
people generally had less money to pay for 
premiums, while the events in the disturbed 
districts involved greater loss.. The Massachu- 
setts reports for the year 1861, as compared 
with the year 1860, give results as follows: — 


1860. 1861. 

RISKS. | LOSSES. RISKS. | LOSSES. 
Marine....| $114,350,563! $3,714,093) $94,024,701] $3,451,520 
Fire....... 379,624,707 1,493,941| 355,987,306] 1,340,060 
Total...... $498,975,2%0) $5,208,035 #450,012,007| $4,791,580 
Decrease.. ie Bs 43,963,263! 416,455 


The decrease in marine business was, it ap- 
pears, $24,000,000, and in fire business $20,- 
000,000 in these Massachusetts companies. The 
business was divided among the several com- 
panies of that State as follows: 


Massachusetts Insurance. 


RISKS AND LOSSES. 1860. 1861. 
Marine Risks, 
In 18 Stock Companies..... | $52,154,961.50) $39,265,893.00 
In 13 Mutual Marine and 
Mutual Fire and Marine..| 69,195,601.50; 54,756,808.50 
Total Marine......- e+«~ |$114,350,563.00) $94,024,701.50 
Fire Risks. 
In 80 Stock Companies..... | 146,710,128.70| 126,101,635.03 
In 5 Mutual Fire and Marine | 10,932,414.00| 11,827,310.00 
In 61 Mutual Fire Com- ; 
PANIES... .eeeeereeeeeeress | 221,982,165.12) 218,558,361.00 
Total Fire......+.es++++ |$379,624,707.82/$355,987,306.37 
Total Risks,Fire and Marine | 493,975,270.82) 450,012,007.87 
Marine Losses. 
In 19 Stock Companies..... 1,834,893.06)  1,500,605.80 
In 13 Mutual Marine and 
Mutual Fire and Marine.. 1,879,200.25|  1,950,914.43 
Total Marine Losses,...| $8,714,093.31) $8,451,520,23 
Fire Losses. 
In 27 8tock Companies... 927,831.96 968,266.02 
In 3 Mutual Fire and Marine 483.75 27,528.10 
In 56 Mutual Fire.......... 456,676.05 340,265,85 
Total Fire Losses,......| $1,493,941.76|  $1,340,059.97 
Total Losses, Fire and 
MaRS... 29 hi 3d speed 5,208,035.07|..  4,791,580.20 


————— 


ee 
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The commissioners, in respect to the cost of 
insurance, remark: “It would be interestin 
to infer the average cost to policy-holders an 
profit to the companies of each branch of in- 
surance, but the returns lack the completeness 
and distinctness necessary to give a proper 
basis of facts. In the marine business, we have 


no means of knowing the whole or the average 


amount of risk borne or business done during 
the year, and in a year of disturbance like the 
st, the amount of risk outstanding at the close 
is hardly an indication of it. As to average 
profits, a question which really pertains only 
to Stock Companies, nothing can be determined, 
because the companies are’ chiefly mixed, in- 
suring both fire and marine risks, while the ex- 
penses of each are not distinguished. In regard 
to the average cost to the policy-holder of the 
dollar of indemnity for loss by fire, it is pos- 
sible more nearly to approach it, in regard to 
the two classes of Stock and Mutual Fire Com- 
panies. In the Stock Companies, the cash re- 
ceived for fire risks during the year, and in the 
Fire Companies, the cash received less 
the cash dividend returned during the year, 
represent very nearly the whole premium for 
the risks borne during the year on which the 
losses paid have occurred. From this we can 
easily infer how much the policy-holder has on 
the average had to pay in each year, in each 
class of companies, for every dollar of indemnity 
he has received.” 


s Cost of 
In 1860. Premiums, Losses, each $ of 
lindemn’y, 

Stock Companies....... 5,045. 832.00) $144.97 
Matual Fire Companies| "588,100.00 peas ter 
‘ Total. rr? |$1,883,825.00| $1,384,508.00| 136,06 
Stock Companies....... 1 t 266.00| 133,22 
Mutual Fire Companies} “ast Me. byroned 130,11 
Potaicwce.....) ee \#1,737,772.00/$1,312,531.00' 132.40 


The whole number of home companies re- 


ported in this year compared with last is as 
follows: 


1860. | 1861. 
Stock Companies..........scccsesccescssecss 35 a 
Mutual Marine and Fire and Marine Com- 
of sro0 og Sanaa Veuie an} « cube vo easEeeaee ake Mkm 14 3 
‘utual Fire Companies...........e2sceeeee 65 61 
ERG an auiaees'd abs o> b26% ch nani ae San 114 | 108 


The laws of New York, where the largest 
amount of insurance has been effected, indicate 
the changes which have taken place in the course 
of business. Up to the revision of the State Con- 
stitution in 1846, it was usual to grant special 
charters for the incorporation of companies, 
and fire, marine, and life powers were. often 
granted to one and the same company. The 
growing jealousy of the people in respect to all 
corporations, led to the enactment of general 
laws, and in 1849 a general insurance law was 
passed by which any number of persons exceed- 
ing fifteen might organize into a company for 
fire and marine insurance, but it was expressly 
ordered that no company insuring lives should 
take any other kind of risks.. In 1853 a new 
law was passed, enacting that no fire company 
should take any but fire and internal navigation 
risks. 

In 1836, when the great fire of 1835 had 
swept down all the companies of that day, 11 
companies on the mutual plan were organized ; 
these still exist. In 1837,4 more were 
and 4 others were added up to 1849, when 
under the general law 42 werestarted, of whieh 
9 only remain. Of late years, the increase of 
companies has been very rapid, and the profits 
large. Inthe last 8 years the 21 companies 
organized prior to 1838 have declared an 
average of 142 per cent.,or 18 per cent. per 
annum average. The dividends of other com- 
panies are not so large, but give very good in- 
vestments. In 1861 the New York State com- 
panies were as follows: 


Assets. Net Premiums.| Losses. Dividends. Risks. 
$26,860,190) $7,261,595 | $3,984,441) $2,469,090} $829, 
4, 159! | 1,029,167 120. ee 87,136,107 
ar'867 198 14,335,079 a5 es es 
12,772,662; 2,376,660 748,408 ee = 


$66,060,209! $25,002,501 | $4,853,330) $2,469,090) $916,474,955 


New York Joint Stock Fire..........c2cccccccccceses 96 
* URNS OE 6 ides See Papsvedovanabase 25 
<s PORLING fon Rep aes oso ae aese te sno ctdcagantert 13 
" TAGS Tria aned....0 6 dev dctnedecddscuscives il 
RGPEEINGU, VOGK SEES, oo co cnc dcidvvasctedestcatete 
The Mutual Fire Companies, now in New 
York State, compare as follows: 
: " No, Assets, 

We pas condacabtdbaces 62 621,914 

pe ee 23 eee 

100s: ..c0bcaaeaeb scene 27 4,128,101 

IGGL. g. .cccdsoBndeboase 25 4,560,159 


This indicates the decline of the mutual 
principle in the State as applied to Fire Insur- 
ance. These are mostly, however, in the in- 
terior of the State, while the Stock Companies 
are more in the city of New York. Of the ex- 
isting Stock Companies 21 were organized prior 
to 1838; under the act of 1849, 38; and under 
the act of 1853, 37 were organized, making the 
total of 96. Of these 11, with a capital of $1,- 


900,000, were organized in 1859. In addition 
to the New York companies doing business in 
New York, there are English companies, and 
also large institutions chartered in other 
States. Formerly, or up to 1836, foreigners 
could do business in New York only by paying 
a tax of 10 percent. This was reduced to 2 
per cent., and this tax gave a revenue of $3,183, 
or $813 per annum more than was derived from 
the 10 per cent. tax. The two great fires of 
1835 and 1845 demonstrated the importance of 
haying as much capital applied to the insurance 
of city property as possible. Instead of keep 
ing foreign capital out by a high tax, it was 
manifestly advantageous that a portion of the 
‘city losses should be borne by that capital. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN, For tae Year Enpine Dec. $1, 1861, 
according to the Official Returns made to the State Insurance Department, ‘ 


. 


pico ee Sr oie ei Chane Aa Chartered Total Assets on Jeep A al Total 1 Prior Losses |Losses paid for Stock 
- Capital. | Dec 31, 1861. /™ Ue rece otal Income. | said in 1861. 1861, Dive 
dends, 
eee t| LAGtDR, occ hs ccsr ce see ath : 
1858....|Adriatic.........:. 150,000 159 069 oes or ter satcid ea dt St 
1860....| Albany City......... 100, 107,228 5,671 1438 2H re 
i811... |Albany, of Albauy..: 150,000 206,068 48,349 60,456 att ren 
1957... |American.....s00ese0 200,000 293,396 60,680 78,994 1 os aie 
1859....| American Exchange.. 200,000 209,07. 4, { ree a 1 
1888...) Adetlincs iu. saece eke 4% 000 256,751 Ss mete vont LL ee 
1851....| Astor.....se0- veeesee| 150,000 210,721 51,486 65°79 : 2s) ae 
1851 ape Atlantic, Brooklyn....... »| 150,000 249'80 94.379 115,777 Ey Hae an 
ip {Beekman...c.scecssseesss 200,0 3 : 
1857,....|Brevoort,....scsecccseeess 150) 00 169'099 26,784 rH sean 9,785 : 
1849... .|Broadway ......-.+.++-++- 200,000 272409 83,972 soos d tines tae 
1904.1 /\Brooklyn...s.c..ccccdc00. 153,000 273,978 76,743 91,06 S061 Areca iene 
1860....(Central Park......... vee{ 150,000 162,066 18.191 32,008 ron atte ig 
1836....|Citizens’, Brooklyn........| 150,000 | 889,613 80,069 100,831 68 er te a 
1833....|City....s0..00 viecseseees| 210,000 324°708 41, : Dias on Tae 
1850...{Clinton.......ccssesseeees 000 300.235 en seats err Tes place 
1853....|Columbia......-.-.csesene 200,000 226,358 44.257 os i ret tain date 
1859....|Commerce, Albany....... 200,000 226,297 $2,250 508 one thie aed 
1859... ..|Commeree, Fire, N. Y.....| 200,000 218,435 22,660 ye 7308 eet ote 
1850....(Commercial.......+....6.| 200,000 273,321 66,299 weit wap melaee 2 aid 
1853....|Commonwealth........... f 280,754 67,070 a4 er Fy Pn 
1853....{Continental.........-+....| 500,000 | 1,071,518 275,640 ret arate nee | 
1853... Gorn Exchange...........| 200,000 '299'637 128,751 bent 8. 300 ‘bone a 
dla ig Re tdepcdks 4 cee aCe y Y ; : aoik 
ih caer sai eae | a | ae | ated el 
1860. -«-| Empire CitysAssieests 121] 200,000 270,054 48,138 O08 9986 Seas if 
oeds CAISLOP. 2.2 ve pecccsocseds : , fi P 
1853....|Exchange..........+.0+0s 150,000 171,707 308 Bese 9708 see. | ge. 
1861....|Farmers’ Joint Stock... 50,000 64,635 7'050 ore ase oy a ae 
1895....|Firemen’s......... eat 204.000 261,081 59,087 mes 76 ties: boggo! 
1858....|Firemen’s Fund........... 150, 157,818 20,052 Hye oy team; \citaes 
1859. ...|Firemen’s Trust, Brooklyn} 150,000 | 175, 27,352 37888 por *poer | 6 
1853....\Fulton....... RATES 200,000 286.217 136,240 ier ene ou Pah vhs it 
1857....|Gallatin.....-..+-----ss0 150,000 157,819 14) reed $368 weoenhd sat 
1857....|Gebhard.........s--.....| 200,000 216.114 $1,800 ern rene Meas 
1859..../Germania.....--+.--.. ++. 200, 229'166 : te'068 "Core ai a 
1857....|Goodhue.......s0s0.s..2.| 200,000 285,376 42.471 Brae Mets yd & 
1834..../Greenwich..... 200, 248,510 ‘ seere aie se LR ES 
1849.2 lGrocan ETT] gooteon | gee'aon | aeoea | Betts 4 sie | 10 
1852....|/Hamilton.....s......0...|. 150,000 181,938 843 ae reir Rere.ko a 
1S52-.-. [Hanover seco soc tec 200,000 | 251,885 45,198 50"738 6002 B13 | 12 
oe ee FISTINOMY 0 dbs tanesgatne tee 150. : ¥ ; _ 
MOOS iLil Wome se ee 1,000,000 | 1 Ba '2ea bes'cos ioe ates her : 
engin st romae, sis onea geen 000,000) 1,521, 29,908 919.999 131,932 343 | 10 
1806....|Hope. -..ns..s0., ert 200,000 216,07 $9,489 1671 8,886 149299 | ., 
1857-...|Humboldt................] 200,000 243913 gee gt my aoe it oe 
1859_.../Importers’ and Traders’...| 200,000 217.792 19,188 seine 5 380 2 bas 
1856. .../Indemnity.....00...00+... 150,000 | 160,230 22,908 "307 g ves | a 
1852....|Irving............- 200,000 984/807 : raped vee. Ng ee 
4824".!!|Jefforson....-.........c2c.] 200,000 312,605 52,465 ser aot neert at 
1858....|Kings County, Brooklyn...| 150,010 168,179 33,599 13310 1020 Hor a eed 
1787....|Knickerbocker............ 230,000 350,972 43,149 on 2138 Tero. | da 
1660... Lafayette, Brooklyn....... 150,000 181/200 54,406 ene Ba60 OBO an 
1906 -+-| EADS. -vrssernsesnnennn] SOUR. | "SALES “| ORR). RR | TRIB | ‘ 
1833....|Long Island, Brooklyn....| 200,000 818,185 43°799 ‘602 ait v 7 
1952....|Lorillard...... tn ited 500,000 596,899 ; oft S409 cota ge 
1891....|Manhattan................ 250.000 361.920 Bis aaa eyo eons a 
1858....|Market.......... ...s.2..| 200,000 283/269 10otT 13608 5339 Tien. | 30 
1857....|Mechanies’, Brooklyn... 150,000 197,429 rsh on E00 a aoclican 
1858....|Mechanics’ and Traders’...| 200,000 259,302 63 Se vas meri: wh 
1862... Mereantile.. POR BRS 200,000 247,570 |." nOL Beaba 8668 i378 2 
seve | MEPCHANES’. oc. cece cece . , : , . 3 
1852. ...|Metropolitan.......... o34 300,000 308 a4 118748 agers ia 62.289 oe 
1851....|Montauk, Brooklyn........| 150,000 181,888 11609 "ie sb “68 iaore | oF 
1852... .|Nassau, Brooklyn. 150,000 216,023 32.391 pretty 2064 trees | 90 
1938....|National.........00000220 , 268.977 47616 6591 sous. |--.-an'969 ||. 30 
1853....|New Amsterdam. ..00.00., 200.000 248,586 Ry yi 5400 ee 
1856....|New World.............. 200,000 218.777 604 a0 Pee8 oro | 8 
1833....|New York—Bowery......| 300.000 887/372 20908 5080 het 4 ° 
1823....|New York Equitabie...... 210.000 $16,988 boa +504 i ‘ = 
1882... N. ¥. Fire an Marine AS 200,000 256,318 605 Tr 16 ares i? 610 2 
Gigs [INLAREEE ° 5d v0 6 sso were tee nae ; ; 4 0 
Bo ee acca) RO] See | Bea | Ooo ER | ag 
1852.... sent Bren occ 350,000 ies one riaee Pree % : 
..--|North Western, 0; : Y : : eo * 
Ee Ra, Ne Ci] A |. BRE | aI | olga | aN eA 
1sb1...-|Pacific........... sare +] 200,000 958 71,085 88,329 8.394 26,581 | 20 
1851....|People’s.......s..csc0c0e.| 150,000 160,068 sos ares 4 ters |. 
1858....|Peter Cooper....--........ 150,000 171,379 Seat F304 O90 ant | 40 
1853... Phenix, rooklyn........ 200,000 298, ree Sort vet Va hg 
1855....|Relief.....+-cerseesss 000 254'585 vaeiak pfeil et, soata | is 
1852....|Republic........-..2.2..2.} 150,000 308 pis Sera ae ae rests 3140 | oF 
1857....|Resolute......-......... 200,000 247.932 ie ne ieso4 are10 q 
1858....|Rutgers.......0...., ee 0, 245,478 Te 086 Te 618 wir 31776 i 
Y + 56,986 72,618 4,384 81.776 | 14 


se : 


INSURANOE. 381 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN—Continvep. 
Date of Chartered {Total Assets on! 7°t#! Pro- Prior Losses |Losses paid for Btock 
+. Walen'Or'Gouv ane, Capital, ‘Dee. 31, 1861. . hia Total Income, | aig in 1661. 1861, amr 
..|Seeurity......... eseecencs| 9600, $648,045 $838,674 $42,285. | $147,416 T 
ion. ' cot Sie cate a 150,000 | ‘176,204 33,016 49,287 8,569 16785 | 5 
1852... |St. Nicholas.............05 150,000 169,615 40,480 53,138 5,967 15,696 7 
1859....|Standard..............+-.+] 200,000 228,089 88,207 53,582 4,451 2,849 5 
1851....|Stuyvesant............006- 200,000 250,153 34,436 49,428 8,350 5,74T | 12 
en. 2 exact.» 150,000 —— prec oe i 725 5,040 ut 
Ruse States..... Pm 250, d i 
1850... Washington, Bae iticivigk 400,000 493,178 151,240 161,882 85,752 29312 | 5 
1852....|Williamsburgh City.......| 150,000 | 204,164 61,172 BOTT 4,852 "065 | 14 
Total IGT... wien ssace $20,427,010 ($26,734,901 | $7,231,926 | $8,487,483 $935,133 | $2,823,498 
Total 1860............ 20,482,850 | 26,860,190 7,261,595 8,984,441 4 


Prorit Drvipenps 1n 1861—The American, 50; Continental, 35; Lorillard, 30; Market, 45; Resolute, 20 per cent, 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES IN NEW YORK IN 1861. 


Returns to Superintendent of New York Insurance Department, for Year ending Dec. 31, 1861, 


$23 
Date of Premiums Losses paid |, pelt Pee Net amonnt of re te 
Incorpo- Name anp Location. Cspital. Total Assets. | received in prior to 1861 Risks written| o = 4 
- ration, 1861, 186}. 5 in 1861. fc Z 
Ss 
1819....| tna, Hartford........... $1,500,000 | $2,158,140 | $1,887,705 $167,936 $647,679 {$133,874,218 | 12 
ier (Oda ae ag hia...| 277,500 , 66,017 8 12,627 11,787,963 | 13 
852....|Atlantic and e, 
; Providence............. 150,000 213,818 84,020 24.556 66,000 7,881,824 | .. 
1818....| American, Boston..... ess} 300,000 672,400 207,168 = 72,851 4,653,270 | 20 
1831....| American, Providence..... 150,000 245, 55,7 22,572 68,050 5,255,834 | 16 
1847....|City Fire, Hartford....... 250,000 302,314 149,645 83,170 105,034 13,292,973 3 
1855....|City Fire, New Haven.... 200,000 295, 85,1 6,504 48,331 10,656,404 | 10 
1850....|Connecticut, Hartford..... 200,000 224,049 69, 2,600 42, 6,622,821 | 10 
1835....|Delaware Mutual Safety, 
EDEL s « So6s nesses 360,000 784,778 275, 42,496 189,078 41,812,731 } 10 
1854,...|Eliot, Boston........... 200,000 $13,189 58,675 sa 28,018 9,166,266 | 10 
1829....|Franklin, Philadelphia....} 400,000 | 2,820, 180,053 24,174 794 24,167,769 | 382 
1810....|Hartford, Hartford........| 500,000 890,520 585 67,765 819,224 60,236,7' 10 
1851....;Hampden, §) fay 150,000 195,872 75,881 21,18T 50,212 7,465,470 6 
1858....|Hope, Providence..... os 150,000 175,518 48,228 9.361 25,501 4.612.362 | .. 
1859....| Home, New Haven....... 200,000 2338, 152,649 8,413 118,264 9,209,693 | 11 
1794.... ce Co. of North 
i America, Phila......... 500,000 | 1,188,246 857,120 87,056 275,467 1,883, 18 
1847. ...| Jersey City, Jersey...... 150,000 171,525 $2,105 1,816 12,238 5.276.752 | 10 
1822... ..|Man: ’,Boston....| 400, 1,009,431 89,131 9,074 66,371 6,362, 30 
1857....|Massasoit, Springfield..... 150,000 195,764 W317 TA24 63, 9,365,167 6. 
1816...,|Merchants’, Boston...... 500, 738, 119,202 17,914 13,757 6,663,534 | 12 
1857....|Merchants’, Hartford. ... 200,000 287,387 92,974 20,529. 53,279 9,864,383 4 
1851....|Merchants’, Providence. 150,000 244. 53,514 80,659 50,507 6,462, 24 
1852....|/North American, Boston 200, h 882,787 42,727 8,865 51,677 6,346, 10 
1857...,.|North American, Hartford.} 800,000 297,209 140,421 20,725 128,284 14,249,160 5 
1803....} Norwich, Norwich........| 200,000 201,167 56,19 12,518 26,694 6,510, 13 
1825....| National, Boston...... sda 300,000 536, 117,810 13,067 $1,544 8,313,787 | 10 
1854....|Pheenix, Hartford...... «--| 400,000 500,701 } 57,411 260,610 85,613,000 3 
1820....|Providence Washington, 

Providence............. 200,000 865,515 115,273 895 64,711 11,906,606 9 
1849... --|Springtield Fire & Marine.! 200, 412,086 174,511 16,495 111,088 908,143 | 18 
1850...4 es, Norwich......... 113,900 120,677 24, 174 8,950 2,317,181 4 
1852....) Western Massachusetts, 

PRittefieldc. 0305... dale 150,000 212,890 118,765 16,667 101,109 11,108,557 | .. 
Total 1861..........:. $9,101,400 ($16,510,518 | $5,441,111 $721,026 | $3,172,460 |$573,840,723 
Total 1860........... -} 9,191,100 17,412,196 6,148,106 a 4,466, 558,479,426 


Ser aire ee of risks was inland navigation; premium thereon, $173,232 68, and loss $15,346 18; fire losses, 


DELAWARE MutvaL.—Marine portion of risks written $26,831, 
AMERICAN, Boston.—Fire premium, $22,542 59; marine, $184, 
PnILADELPHIA.—Amonnt of risks written as in this table represents only the temporary fire risks. The 

652,985 of perpetual fire risks. The officers of Franklin did give an estimate of “ reinsurance,” and the 


« FRANKLIN, 
Company holds $36, 


Superintendent put it down at 50 per cent. 


Home, New Haven.— 
ven up marine business. 
ERSEY Crry F 

MANUFACTUR 


has 


no 


$86,405 


URANCE Company oF NortH AMERICA, PHILAD 
81; marine loss paid, $260,911 66; fire 


Nationat, Boston.—This Com Te 
$87,457 49. ae 


—Perpetual fire risks written $9,000. 
’, Boston,—Marine risks written $12,271,915; 
Mercuants’, Boston.—Marine risks, included in returns, $2,9) 
MercuanTs’, ProvyipENce.—Marine risks, included in returns, 


30. 


T52 + tual fire di 600. 
Mery ggg tto, $26, 


ne risks written in 1861, $1,998,893 75, and inland navigation, $120,445. This Company 


remium thereon, $218,619 48; fire premium, $71,917 10. 
859; fire premium, $60,496 78. 
$2,138,1 


$200,000 of capital to stockholders in 1861. Marine premium, cash and 


ELPHIA.—Marine portion of premium returned, $357,120 77; fire 
ditto, $51,612 91, . NES 
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Number of Fires in New York, 
sured on property damaged and lost by fire, Amount 
paid for loss and damage by fire. 


Years, a “¢ Acsbint oe 

— a and damage. 

| RET IR 344 | $3,140,930 | $941,147 
URE Se aR ATT 815 | 4.011, 1,267,812 
SOW. 36 csvehohsaacde< 30g, 336 | 4,056,092 | 739,014 
BR. dibcecl. vac docday 302 | 2.948.485 | 632,108 
HOW... Jae.c.-s..4.ceaks 810 | 2,648,795 | 1,100,290 
1QDD...... 2a C dace 397 | 5,416,700 | 1/390,894 
Average of six years..| 2,004 | $22,217,845 | $6,064,260 

334 | 3.702974 | 1,010,710 


With the exception of the year 1860, during 
which the number of fires was excessive, the 
return shows the normal regularity which the 
result of similar statistics in the Old World 
naturally led us to expect. The average num- 
ber of fires per annum, as shown in the above 
table, is 334, from which 1860 differs by an 
excess of 63. The average in the years 1855— 
1859 is 321, and the greatest variation in any 
one year is reduced from over 15 per cent. to 
less than 7 per cent. 

Column 2 exhibits the amount reported as 
insuréd on the property damaged, or destroyed 
by the fires. Taking the years from June, 
1854, to May, 1860, as a basis, the amount paid 
is to the amount insured on the property as 
27.96 : 100. 

There are many interesting deductions which, 
might be made from this table, though until 
much more detailed records are preserved, it 
will be impossible to reduce fire insurance to a 
mathematical basis similar to that which is 
now the groundwork of life insurance. The 
Fire Marshal is doing much, but his labors are 
not so valuable as they would be, were the com- 
panies to publish a detailed report of the risks 
and losses of their respective business, A rough 
estimate may be made of the amount of prop- 
erty insured in New York City by assuming the 
amount of premiums on risks ‘* up town” and 
“down town” as the total premium received 
for insurance in New York. This was stated 
in Mr. Birney’s “ Assessment. Report for ac- 
count of Fire Patrol,” as follows: 

Weaks Eienav ds cosmenme tees MaD $2,196,367 
2,142,500 

If we assume the average rate per cent. of all 
the companies and for all hazards to be 40 
cents, then the total amount of property in- 
sured in this will be— 


The assumption here is necessarily wide of 
the truth, because the two districts do not 
embrace all the property insured in the city, 
and the supposed rate per cent. is quite as 
likely to be in error as is the valuation of the 
property. On the basis of these figures the 
amount paid for loss is to the total amount in- 
sured in the city as°2008836 : 100. 

The insurance on inland transportation has. 
been increased in proportion to the extension 
of western commerce. The Lake losses in the 
past year were as follows: 


INSURANCE. 


1854-1860. Amount in- — 


1860. 
Vessels, Cargo. Total, 
BRON sJbtecatesead $336,808 | $160,575 97,883 
BAM ES... seo yawn 827,778 | 830,859 te 888 
Total..cseecre. $664,581 | $491,434 | $1,156,015 

1861. 
Vessels, | Cargo. Total, 
Seam...) 20.000 $217,280 | $85,845 | $302,625 
Balke. ..2.- Gaideevacd 256, 308,602 | ‘564,722 
Total....cc.. $473,400 | $893,947 | $867,347 
Decrease... .... 191,181 | 97.487 | 288,666 


The value of steam tonnage on the Lakes has 
been $5,478,800, and of sail tonnage, $6,388,- 
650. From this statement it will be seen that 
there is a great disproportion between the 
losses by steam and sail vessels; also, that the 
loss of life and property last. year was much 
less than in 1860. =" 

In ocean navigation, the past has been by no 
means a favorable year. The great loss of 
business growing out of the stoppage of the 
trade was followed by many disasters through 
the enemy’s privateers, which however did not 
fall upon the insurers. The marine companies, 
however, were enabled to charge and obtain 
higher rates for war risks, which greatly im- 
proved their condition. 

The premiums and losses of the New York 
City companies were as follows: 1A 


Premiums. Losses, d 

Marine Insurances...........000s $7,621,913 4,234,470 
Fire Insurances.............. +2 7,231,926 1,758,631 
Totals. 2 :bresReae $14,853,889 © 5,993,101 


The leading marine companies of New York 
were as follows: ; 


Total Premium, |P7emium marked) 7 osses paid. 

Atlantic ....| $5,814,576 83 | $4,155,165 78. | $2,811,650 29 
*Union...... 725,744 22 518,082 84 162,077 78 
Pacific ...... 680,185 67 ,093 48 6,696 
+Mercantile..| 1,035, 847,972 68 515,083 61 

Columbian.. 982,695 61 962,073 41 990 88 

eptune .... 447,791. 57 843,836 19 239,791 81 
‘Washington. 259,999 81 205,689 87 123,180 0T 
Anchor ..... 223,661. 67 vast 176,925 67 
Commercial. 084 632,405 83 492,589 16 
Gt. Western.| 2,960,610 97 |. 2,418,110 84 | 1,980,770 62 
N. Y. Mutual] 1,041,071 82 799,053 50 684,792 
Orient “ 0,304 | a 438,454 00 
Sun 9; 1,494,160 00 | 1,856,426 00 | 1,094,566 00 
Total, 1861..|$15,521,340 20 |$12,827,911 92 $7,902,168 58 

* —1860..| 17,859,948 16 |. 12,620,210 04 | 10,748,814 28 


On the results of the year the trustees of the 
Atlantic, after reserving two and a quarter 


million dollars and paying six per cent. inter- 
est on outstanding scrip, direct payment of the 
scrip of 1860, on 4th February, and declare a 
new scrip dividend of 30 per cent. on the net 
earned premiums of 1861. This makes the 
total profits of the company for nineteen and a 
half years, $12,940,210. 


' *The premium includes $45,400 46 for fire risks, and the 


losses $10,753 44, on same account. : 

+ Losses include “ estimate of losses not adjusted.” : 

+ The Columbian statement is for fourteen months’ busi- 
ness, owing to alteration of closing period for financial year. 
Pacific losses include estimate of claims ascertained but not 
due. 


INSURANCE. 


The Union, however, upon a less extent of 
business, declared a dividend of 81 per cent. on 
the net earnings for 1861; also a payment of six 

er cent. interest on old scrip, and after reserv- 
ing one million dollars, directs a payment of 50 
per cent. of the scrip of 1854, on 4th February. 
- The Pacific pays 6 per cent. interest on out- 
standing scrip, and declares a new scrip divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the business of 1861. 

The Mercantile has improved its business con- 
siderably, paying 6 per cent. interest on scrip, 
4 per cent. dividend to stockholders, and de- 
claring a new scrip dividend of 12 per cent. on 
the net earnings of 1861. 
~ The Columbian has suffered the most severe- 
Bs the year, and is obliged to recall the bal- 

ice of the scrip issue of 1858. The company 
shows assets of $918,453 50, and paid 34 per ct. 

' The Neptune has also been unfortunate, and 
has to recall $28,300 of the outstanding scrip. 
The assets of the company are $454,734 12. 

The Washi is making a profit of 
$18,004 75, but is content with paying seven 
per cent. interest on outstanding scrip, and 
shows a clear asset of $251,283 59. 

The different companies throughout the 
country do not make such concentrated reports 
as that they can be annually collected into a 
general table for annual comparison, by which, 
if it were possible to reproduce it, to observe 
the gradual increase of property covered by 
insurance. The following brings together a 
few of the aggregates, which carry the gross 
amount in excess of 2,050 millions. All the 
risks taken by the companies of the United 
States, would swell the amount to at least 
$2,500,000,000. According to the leading re- 
turns, however, the capital employed and the 
amount at risk with the fire companies, were in 


1860 as follows: * 
Compantes. TN ponte Fire risks. 
New York Stock....... 96 |$26,323,384 338, 
New York Mutual..... 28 4,793,506 87,136,107 
setts: 5.0 Jes 99 6,353,100 687, 
ew Hampshire....... 23 Kee 39,784,084 
Widence.:...../.00. 6 2,419,683 * 26,6481 
pe S ocd ona SP 12 636, 279,332,184 
delphia .....+<... 10 6,510,601 139,229 374 
J Ct Sse ey aeats sae 1 179,713 5,231, 
P pi qerbisiis.x% 1 363,995 6, 
Cincinnati............. 1s 749,808 14,000,000 
Augusta, Ga........... 1 952,858 7,000,000 
Charleston............. 2 bas 000, 
New Orleans........... 9 6,738,031 221,100,000 
$2,109,294,304 


In addition to this are other amounts, proba- 
bly $50,000,000 of risks taken by English com- 
panies. This vast amount of property insured 
against fire, is the growth of the last 50 years, 
and itmay be compared advantageously with 


the amount of risks abroad : 
Great Britain fire risks.............++ $3,905,452,665 
.. France fire risks.................---- 6,500,000,000 
y fire risk8.........acsecsses 4,000,000,000 
Mpnited States .:cess5e cesn dc lewes «+++ 2,900,000,000 


Life insurance, which in England has flour- 
ished about 150 years on a scientific basis, has 
only of late years made much progress in the 
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United States, but seems of late to meet with 
more encouragement from the public. In New 
York there are altogether 12 companies doing 
business, which have a very good standing. In 
Massachusetts, however, more strict attention 
is paid to the condition of the institution, and 
the annual report of the commissioners there is 
justly regarded with respect, where it confines 
itself to the legitimate objects for which it is 
created. Its reputation is, however, at times 
damaged by the introduction of irrelevant and 
objectionable matter. The law of Massachu- 
setts requires that all companies that undertake 
to do business there, shall furnish such full re- 
turns as will, upon analysis, justify confidence 
in the safety of the company. These provisions 
are so rigid, that while many companies might 
object, the fact that a company does do busi- 
ness in Massachusetts acts as an indorsement to 
its standing. As this return for 1861 embraces 
the leading companies, it gives an idea of the 
extent of the operations, (See table A on the 
following page.) 

The following gives the computed aggregate 
operations for many years: 
Whole Life Policies of Nineteen Life Insurance Companies 

doing business in Massachusetts, outstanding November 


1, 1861, arranged according to the years in which they 
were issued, each year ending November 1. 


Number 0 of 

YEAR. of Amount Insured. Net Value. Value to 
Policies. count 

1830.... 1 $2,000 00 $1,044 64 | 52.23 
1834...... 2 5,000 00 2,608 12 | 52.16 
1835...... 1 5,000 00 17387 45 | 34.75 
1887...... 1 1,500 00 62412 | 41.61 
1838.2... 1 8,000 00 990 37.| 33.01 
SEBO... 023 1 1,000 00 463 22 | 46.32 

1840.22... 1 2,000 00 1,066 73 | 53.33- 
18438.....: 105 456,874 98 161,272 18 | 35.30 
1844...... 201 734,845. 66 243,982 96 | 33.20 
1845...... 541 1,841,667 17 557,151 OT | 30.25 
1846...... 1,120 3,257,681 46 871,927 18 | 26.77 
Dac Pee 1,354 3,785,368 73 997,125 00 | 2634 
1848...... 1,645 4,388,130 96 | 1,000,242 45 | 22.79 

1849. ..... 2,500 6,486,066 00 | 1,821,265 21 | 20.3T~ 
1850. ..... 2.731 6,595,128 68 | 1,282,776 05 | 19.45 
ISL, con 2,440 5,822,659 20 | 1,615,439 33 | 17.44 
1852...... 1,610 4,285,071 91 683,61T 14 | 15.95 
TS58. <=. 1,986 4,908,800 11 707,859 76 | 1442 
1854...... 2,340 6,443,572 42 1,269 32.44 
1855...... 2,195 6,399,141 26 705,582 96 | 11.05 
1856...... 2,897 685,190 755,226 58 9.835 
ABTS hoe 8,209 8,497,935 44 1,931 04 7.91 
Tips... 4.085 11,715,770 98 701,741 69 5.99 
1859...... 5,974 17,060; 03 752,169 45 441 
1860...... 8313 22,807,117 26 728,89T 42 3.20 
1861......) 8094 20,926,952 81 398,424 21 1.90 
Additions.} .... 135,889 35 | 58,313 05 | 42.93 
Totals. ,| 53,348 ‘$144,253,449 43 $14,.4294.748 81! 10.00 


Notwithstanding the ‘violent disruption of 
political and social ties, and the suspension of 
amicable relations between the two great sec- 
tions of the country, which characterized the 
year embraced in this report, the business of 
life insurance advanced, though not so rapidly 
as during the previous year. The aggregate 
amount insured by the nineteen companies doing 
business in Massachusetts was $152,937,587 on 
the Ist November, 1861, against $151,321,229 in 
1860. Thus the new business has on the whole 
a little more than filled the chasm caused by 
the war, which at once swept away large num- 
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TABLE A 


SYNOPSIS OF THE STANDING, ON THE ist OF NOVEMBER, 1861, OF THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DOING BUSINESS IN MASSACHUSETTS, CONSIDERED AS MUTUAL COMPANIES. 


Hesat wes paoment Value = ae or + opin ws a ee of the 
0. 0 olicies, or ctual Premium ear, not includin: r 
NAMES OF COMPANIES. Policies. | Amount Insured. Sothpated Premium ibeorves (excluding| Interest from " ior baponee a 
Reserve. Capital.) Capital. Capital. 
Home Companies, 
Massachusetts Hospital...... 85 $77,950 00 $10,278 93 $18,472 00 ile aS 
New England Mutual....... 5,273 16,437,199 00 1,283,625 57 2,080,165 90 $575,091 25 $51,728 48 
State Mutual........ssecceee 1,861 8,012,068 29 881,568 47 428,198 36 90,149 15 7,925 11 
Berkshire...... Oe sticane dees 1,078 2,162,900 00 142,589 68 178,462 52 71,136 18 12,968 29 
Massachusetts Mutual.......| 2,703 5,774,370 00 259,216 12 260,097 93 182,055 18 32,114 48 
SOULE. canceuetaams 10,950 | $27,464,847 29 $2,027,273 77 $2,955,896 71 $918,431 76 | $104,736 36 
Foreign Companies, 
Mutual Life, N. Y........... 12,258 | $37,462,888 39 $4,834,555 00 $7,777,885 49 $1,570,067 10 $127,799 45 
Mutual Benefit, N. J.........] 7,824 23,543,61T 00 2,684,138 92 , 286,536 60 927,356 : 7.563 
Connecticut, Ot......... «-| 10,565 26,894,265 00 2,847,894 59 3,778,499 79 1,128,287 82 84,952 51 
National, Vt....... 1,235 1,996,015 00 Be 231,721 50 65,042, 36 9,623 97 
Union Mutual, Me 1,969 4,653, 456,81T 59 640,341 63 178,942 16 26,801 16 
Manhattan, N. Y. 8,836 12,647,203 00 853,959 89 898,244 43 626 33 64,139 17 
Charter Oak, Ct.. 2,967 5,320,656 33 878,028 91 456,837 82 047 301 
Phenix Mutual, Ct.. 2,049 2,647,250 00 137,966 14 150,933 18 54,111 98 10647 TT 
Knickerbocker, N. ¥ 722 1,950,084 00 105,679 83 157,761 36 57,273 58 18,282 64 
Equitable, We ¥pe~ ae 1,048 8,267,300 00 97,833 34 115,231 46 100,870 19 27,793 70 
Guardian, N. Y.... 428 1,038,650 00 24,264 83 8,106 61 81,081 74 623 8 
Washington, N. Y. A: 820 993,250 00 27,3872 04 28,100 41 88,677 16,830 71 
Home, N. Y....+..++eeeeeer 1,115 2,089,800 00 58,592 39 58,941 74 84,619 21 24,628 58 
Germania, N. Y.........+.-. 965,379 00 21,275 21 451 82,682 04 22,646 47 
Totals........s00++s-0+-| 46,189 | $125,472,739 72 | $12,704,565 TT | $17,590,098 65 $4,904,686 38 | $576,584 52 
Grand Totals.......... 57,189 | $152,937,58T 01 | $14,731,844 54 | $20,545,490 86 $5,823,118 09 | $681,270 88 


bers of Southern policies from the older com- 
panies. The values of these Southern policies 
were not wholly forfeited to the companies, 
many of the holders having taken care to sur- 
render before hostilities commenced, and large 
amounts were paid by some of the companies 
even afterwards. 
Claims by Death aint Nineteen Life Insurance 
Companies doing business in Massachusetts, for the 
year ending Nov. 1, 1861. 


a2 [°s 
ae isce 
CoP ANTES, Pabeind Amount, |S 2 s|s 29 
' e<3lo85 
= sis hw 
e Zé a Os 
Massachusetts Hospital.. 2 $5,000 00; 5,44 | 5.13 
New England Mutual....| 41 147,000 00; .96] .86 
State Mutual........... 22 81,699 23) 1.14 | 1.25 

PRSUING 6's aise wyiay cose 5 14,000 00; .65 | .48 
Massachusetts Mutual 86 5,900 00) 1.88 | 1.41 
Mutual Life, N. Y....... 113 $82,507 94, .99 | .91 
Mutual Benefit, N. J.... 83 295,200 00) 1.18 | 1.10 
Connecticut, Ct......... 111 249.550 00) + .96 | 1.07 
National, Vt............ 13 27,384 48] 1.27 | 1.03 
Union Mutual, Me...... 33 900 00) 1.87 | 1.65 
Manhattan, N. Y........ 80 115,598 40; .95 | .80 
Charter Oak, Ct......... 19 33,352 00) .52 .5T 
Phenix Mutual, Ct., 

(Amer. Temperance,).}| 12 19,500 00) .72]) .59 
Knickerbocker, N. Y.... 7 19,500 00; .94) .90 
Equitable, N. Y......... A 9,000 00) .87} .58 
Guardian, N. Y.......... ve me 
Washington, N. Y...... ‘ d 5,000 00; .53 | .34 
PATIO, Ni h cisenes onic a> 8 7,000 00; .99 | 1.07 
Germania, N. Y......... 1 50000} .14] .89 

Totals see tisewasits - < 586 ($1,501,542 05) .99 | .9T 


Collating the returns of the last and two pre- 
vious years, we find the death terminations of 
policies in all the companies for the three years 
from November 1, 1858, to Nov. 1, 1861, to be 
1,864, and the years of life exposed to death on 
all policies in force during those years, counting 
the policies of the deceased as having been in 
force half a year, to be 154,761.05. The tables 
I., II., and III. give the amounts of life exposed 


and the deaths at all the different ages, aggre- 
gately, in classes, and by the years of the policy, 
tending to show the effect of selection, and the 
risk of short-term insurance compared with in- 
surance on the whole life. It will be seen that, 
as far as this observation goes, it tends to show 
that in no part of the scale of life, unless it be 
on the earlier years, where the amount exposed 
is too small to warrant any conclusion, is the 
mortality to be expected quite as high as that 
of the standard adopted for the valuation. The 
difference, indeed, is rather astonishing, and 
such as can hardly be expected to be maintain- 
ed in the future as the grand average. There 
is room, however, for a great decline before 
reaching the line of English experience. 

The proportion of deaths in New York is 
large as compared with foreign cities. The city 
of London has a population of millions; it is 
surrounded by low lands, and the sluggish 
Thames, at times almost stagnant, receiving the 
discharge of its sewers and the filth of its streets, 
flows through it, and at times almost stagnates 
in its midst. Yet the vital statistics give the 
proportion as 1 in 45. 

The city of New York numbers about 1,000,- 
000, lying on the sandy ridge of Manhattan Isl- 
and; is fanned by the breezes of the ocean, and 
has both sides washed by the swift currents of 
the North and East rivers; yet its proportion 
of deaths is as one to 86. Much of this may be, 
and doubtless is, due to the large amount of 
immigration annually of poor and distressed 
persons, who crowd badly-ventilated dwellings 
that are the centres of infection. The organi- 
zation of wise sanitary measures, and their effi- 
cient enforcement, will no doubt do much tow- 
ards bringing down the proportion of deaths, 
not only in this but in other cities of the Union, 
within the operation of life companies. 
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TABLE I. 
of all the Life Insurance Companies business in Massachusetts 
ending New. 11 ge St compare with erie oser'te be eee rom the rate 6 Herat, 
ON th te gare *: ed. from the experience of Seoenteon English 

Actual |Percentage of|Prob’le Deaths — ° Discontin’ances 

Acs. Tea, Lite | atach | toryeara of lis] Haw Cou ee ateach age, by] ai each age fo 
peted en | eet exiceet Table. Eng. Com. EX. than death, 
Ee iso's po dna ge 10.33 ne By 070 676 1 
| aaa alka ts 10.50 ss e 071 679 1 

SABES Kor 9.75 35 oe .066 -681 

Mepis s kh «ihn % 14.75 a6 od 101 685 1 
14 eee er weeee weer eee 17.67 ** e, 122 .690 1 
a see 8 87.67 “TY rf .262 694 1 
| OO er aces 44.50 ee ie 312 -700 6 
2 SAAR 89.17 = os -603 -706 7 
SR ar 115.00 1 870 -820 -713 11 
3. SE Pe! 181.17 1 .553 1.306 721 13 
ERR ane et 281.00 1 356 2.049 -729 26 
) ER AS ate ar aS 425.92 oa -939 » 3.142 -738 66 
cae 2 ViPS EARS Bs 706.08 6 850 5.270 -746 77 
Der eleae cap eds eae 1,029.92 7 .680 7.790 -756 130 
ET ee ORE | 1,555.33 8 514 11,923 -767 193 
age LU} 93185-92 7 320 | 16.984 ITT 252 
. are appa sraiene an 2,466.83 | 17 .689 19.455 -789 291 
RR Ae 3,074.33 19 .618 24.613 801 256 
rt 3,393.58 | 20 | (689 | 927.619 ‘814 361 
Is A Sine d.08 6 ans 8,783.75 25 .661 31.309 827 386 
MU p as: 4, e6'c-00'02 4,170.25 31 -743 35.133 842 406 
oe eR ES weed 4,499.17 37 822 88.594 .858 440 
bce copies eas ain 4,787.75 22 — 460 41.877 875 491 
ee. na. srr 5,149.25 26 505 45.927 .892 420 
i! ep ae aes ese SEF 5,322.42 39 733 48,453 -909 447 
GSES cle vcd aa ees 5,494.83 35 637 51.0384 -929 482 
Bis asa 6 So-0 Kp Se be F 5,607.42 32 “571 53.187 -948 495 
eS Bere 5,939.25 32 539 57.531 -969 464 
gees sell} 6gi7.50 | 41 705 | 67.562 "991 480 
Sts yim oe Sree 6,327.83 89 616, 64.108 1.013 473 
BA leetme ie pigiere -6-wie ba" 6,136.50 41 -668 63.586 1.036 470 
3) ee qr aR 6,259.33 46 -735 67.467 1.061 440 
ae a 5,898.08 37 .627 64.256 1.089 409 
ag I a 5,997.33 | 41 684 | 67.458 1.195 416 
C7 a uae 5,527.25 56 1.013 64.654 1.170 345 
ar $ ote 5,271.25 42 197 64.371 > 1.221 339 
Aas eats 4,724.58 50 1,058 60.657 1.284 367 
RE SRS tad 4,533.50 37 816 61.273 1.352 273 
Sire ns. «- ckgene tee 4,310.58 41 -951 61.465 1.426 253 
Ca Ee Ss Lot 4,077.08 28 687 61.404 1.506 254 
Sn cease re See 3,775.33 32 .848 60.171 1.594 228 
Dee ie Se atan 3,438.00 ‘41 1.193 58.095 1.690 195 
ROSS + PS 8,073.58 38 | 1.236 55.160 1.795 200 
Sore Rare Ae 2,710.58 40 1.476 51.750 1.909 155 
RE ES Pe oon 2,402.58 31 1.290 48.802 2.031 141 
thls fe « jae eueeee Oe 2,061.08 27 1.310 44.650 2.166 116 
SEE os ay 1,892.33 27 1.427 43.863 2.313 85 
ae APR ae 1,608.33 29 1.803 39.692 2.468 72 
St ES ES 1,343.83 23 1.712 85.457 2.639 54 
Ms 5s de pldcae ed 1,178.25 27 2.291 33.280 2.825 57 
Rs so us aUse Meee 1,046.92 23 2.197 31.758 8.034 32 
TEE ci ce cease au 892.92 17 1,904 29.120 3.261 51 
ae vereeae 718.58 9 1.253 25.236 3.512 27 
MEE en ceo dine = 5.05 638.67 16 2.505 24.167 3.784 21 
_ + SAS Sine oh 506.00 15 2.964 20.658 4,083 15 
| ot RE ebawesaa 429.75 10 2.827 18.944 4,408 13 
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TABLE I.—Continvep. 
Actual |Percentage of; Prob’le Deaths| Percentage of Discontin’ances 
Years of Life ex-| Deaths | Actual Deaths, at each age, by| Prob. Deaths) at each age for 
AcE. posed at each age. | at each | to years of life] Eng, Com, Ex.| t each age, by| 1) causes oth’r 
Age. | exposed. Table. ee EX.) than death. 
OOiusad vans terse en ‘ 343.08 8 2.332 16.335 4.762 12 
| OSA oor 269.75 13 4,819 13.885 5.147 5 
Oe cance nas amie ae 251.42 12 4.773 13.986 5.563 8 
OD ai sis wagax eee 199.42 4 2.006 11.982 6.009 4 
TPS 6 < ci ch eohes 168.17 13 7.730 10.920 6.493 1 
(6 Se ee : 128.67 7 5.440 9.027 7.016 3 
TZ cpa abn beanie ws 91.83 6 6.534 6.961 7.580 2 
(fee ee Ciel 78.67 3 8.813 6.441 8.188 . 2 
TER hp cook ss tate 42.08 3] 7.129 3.728 8.847 2 
TER es osh fans Lake 40.33 “IK rick 8.854 9.556 “ 
LP eee ees 51.58 3 5.816 5.3822 10.318 1 
Cr PR Ce ae at 80.08 6 19.947 3.353 11.147 1 
Tests o> vd sa Raks 26.42 4. 15.140 8.182 12.045 1 
TWEED o's ove kh ot ehte 17.50 2 11.429 2.276 13.007 1 
DOG ya's sts Sven bE Se 8.00 2 25.000 1.123 14,041 ate 
Site cco 8 bia cra’ 5.50 1 18.182 .838 15.144 1 
2) Why SAE ek Ah ES Ge 4.50 1 21.717 734 16.319 ole 
rol ep ae ed Ne 2.50 1 40.000 4389 17.591 the 
SOG oss w'odhcb tive 50 1 100.000 111 22.248 oe 
Totals, i Pats 154,761.05 1,364 .881 | 2,019.179° 1.305 11.750 
TABLE II. 
The Mortuary eee of the Policies included in Table I., divided into three classes, each class being 
pared with the mortality to have been expected by the Combined Experience of the English Offices. 
geese | & Bohs [QSSsstgeg Foes) she | Bs $226 
eat ee Pe gh satease gs 22R3 enese Ag s."3 
Heese yl ss 2 Be2°s bliss 2° & ag wes Po bt 3°. 6 
aon (Soeeed/A3 | Seba CiseeeeSe Beka| Sizes [Ag | GeFy 
Seabaeel get oe eee’ fete ee eet codee (ag de. 
eyes" s| Bon | 228 |€eneyntSoceees| 83-32 | 22 | Zefe 
£iszes8| 836 | £355 [Sisse25s28/2395| 82ce8 | 233 | F2as 
DOD as s'nlo'e 4.08 ake .03 2.00 .02 4.25 ‘ 04. 
16! 5 SP 1.75 A. .O1 5.58 ye .04 3.17 ‘ -02 
TB tis sior 3.83 by -03 4,42 .08 1.50 ’ 01 
SORES eases 5.50 es 04 4.08 ei 08 5.17 ne 08 
TA vistors 8.08 ee .02 8.17 ‘ .06 6.42.1] .. 04 
1 kis 5.08 4 .03 21.58 es 15} ~—-.11.00 oy -08 
DBs 'anine 2.92 ar 02 27.08 ro 19 14.50 sip -10 
5: Ses Se 27.00 oe 19 50.58 ae 36 11.58 a4 .08 
MCE: 2a 0 ade 21.58 ae 15 71.75 1 51 21.68 ea 15 
cP oe 40.92 ats -29 95.50 ee .69 45.25 1 82 
Di ore's 6 b:sies 41.33 1 30 162.83 wip. SNES 76.84 o¢ 56 
oa Se eR 164.92 se 1.22 171.92 1} 1.27 90.58 3 52. 
Ro Gs olen 109.75 2 82 461.83 3] 3.45 135.00 1 1.01 
A ee 89.67 1 :68 719.25 4| 544 222.00 2 1.68 
Bees a seis 172.33 2 1.32 1,098.42 6| 8.42 284.58 3 2.18 
1 a 881.00 AA 2.96 1,452.92 5} 11.29 853.00 2 2.74 
Ns sia spa i> 518.08 7 4.09 1,591.42 7| 12.55 858.83 38 2.83 
dae A 685.50 8 5.49 1,954.16 8} 15.64 436.17 3 2.49 
22) SPR Bip 627.91 8 5.11 2,056.00 8| 16.73 892.42 4 3.19 
ey NS 1,176.83 14 9.73 2,172.00 8| 17.97 436.42 8 4.55 
UA ee ae 1,371.50 21 11.55 2,373.25 5! 19.99 428.00 5 8.61 
Gdbapais|s ae. 1,629.67 18 13.98 2,482.75 12) 20.87 440.25 7 8.78 
Bis sisle.e 1,879.33 14 16.44 | 2,494.66 8| 21,82 418.75 va 8.62 
Sore e sree 2,846.00 11 20.93 2,386.25 8} 21.28 420.50 7 8.75 
a oe 2,586.92 28 23.06 | 2,804.42 7| 20,96 483.08 4 4.39 
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TABLE I1I.—Conrmvep. 
te - ’ a 

Taree ee ee 

#4 ‘ sda 4. 38 4 

2324 33 sere |i $2 | sas 33 

Ps EE] a¢ a cp 3 g 2A ie F 3 2 
Ac. 355 $3 2 z a3 g:| 2° | 23 rl 
z ° oo b= s co) ze — Ss 
wes 2 2s as| $3. 2s as $ 

Ra88 a HF S&zed |3°| Ags S25 32 | Age 
seg |S 338 eee A | age aa 5 | 386 

S | 3 E ae Sek £ 2q x Ey = 68 
g38e8 e58 388 i Be Li &°F 35 3 538 
re 2,771.75 | 24 25.75 | 2,227.50 | 10 | 20.69} 496.08 1 4:61 
Oa 9,971.58 | 24 28.17 | 2,208.83 | 83 | 20.90] 485.00 5 4.18 
| 7S 3,209.88 | 22 $1.10 | 2,246.88 | 9 | 21.76] 483.58 1 4.68 
es asx 8,356.67 | 26 83.26 | 2,043.75 | 18 | 20.25} 418.08 2 4.14 
RRS 8,789.42 | 27 $8.89 | 2,084.00 | 10 | 21.11) 455.42 2 4.61 
40... 8,765.58 | 32 39.01 | 1,919.08} 8 | 19.89] 452.83 1 4.69 
Al.....+.-] 3,964.17 | 383 42.06 | 1,861.92 | 10 | 19.76] 484.75 3 4.61 
42........| 3,857.33 | 26 42.00 | 1,678.83 | 8! 18.28) 368.92 3 3.96 
ME cachic oo 4,044.42 | 27 45.50 | 1,551.75 | 9 | 17.46] 408.67 5 4,54 
YESS ---| $8,858.92 | 46 45.09 | 1,352.92 | 91} 15.82} ° 320.92 1 3.75 
45......0.) $3,670.25 | 33 44.81] 1,277.75 | 8 | 15.60] 328.75 1 3.95 
vr ae «--| $8,833.42 | 38 42.80 | 1,095.00 | 9 | 14.06] 297.67 3 3.82 
ree 2,950.25 | 31 39.89 | 1,308.33 | 8] 17.69} 276.33 3 3.73 
48........] 3,263.83 | 381 46.54 786.92 | 7 | 11.23) 261.83 3 8.73 
Meroe... 8,002.83 | 26 45.22 807.08 | 2] 12.16] 268.17] .. 4.04 
TO oe wes 2,848.00 | 25 45.40 708.42 | 41] 11.29} 220.42 3 8.51 
51........| 9,602.92 | 28 43.99 615.75 | 10 | 10.40} 220.88 3 3.73 
62. 6. c.055] 9,258.75 | 88 40.45 639.66 | 3] 11.48} 181.17 2 3.25 
53........] 2,085.58 | 38 39.81} 464.08] .. 8.86; 161.92 2 3.09 
aS) ate... 1,886.83 | 25 88.32 392.838 | 2] 7.98} 124.92 4 2.54 
| ae 1,619.25 | 23 35.07 337.50 | 3} 77.81 104.83 1 2.27 
56... 205-1 1,584.25 | 23 35.48 959.92 | 4] 6.01 98.17 1) 5.5 2.27 
87.55. -s~.]* 1,851.17 | 26 33.34 191.42} 2] 472 66.25 1 1.63 
O8.oseesee) 1,119.83 |. 19 29.54 161.25 | 2] 4,25 64.25 2 1.69 
er ae 983.25 | 21. 27.78 152.00} 5| 429 43.50 1 1.23 
ae: 897.67 | 19 27.28 117.00 | 2] 38.55 $3.25 2 1.01 
gre 770.34 | 13 25.12 100.25} 1] 8.27 23.83 3 17 
ae 642.66 8 22.57 62.67 | 1] 2.20 18.25} .. 46 
ae 679.42 | 16 25.71 47.08 | .. 1.78 BOLE T iiss 46 
ee at. 466.25 | 15 19.04 26.50 | .. 1.08 13.25 “ 54 
ae 892.17 9 17.29 27.83 | .. 1.20 10.75 1 AT 
re 818.75 x 15.18 13.17 | 1 .06 bbe oh 53 
Ly ae 253.58 | 11 18.05 11.42 | 2 .06 4.75 24 
Ae 242.67 | 10 13.50 8.66 | 2 .05 08} .. owinld 
See 196.50 4 11.81 2.92 | .. .02 as, Bee fas 
| Pe 166.17 | 12 10.81 1.00 | .. .06 1.50 1 10 
Fee ron a:'s 125.67 v4 8.82 2.00 | .. .01 SOO can 07 
seh 89.83 6 6.81 cate awe ¢ 9.00} .. 15 
vt. Pane ‘ T7.67 8 6.36 ee 1.00 . 08 
(9 ap a 42.00 3 8.72 EF eg : f iT ahaa .09 
(ee 39.33 a 8.76 f at ‘ 1.00 F mame 
| Pea 51.58 3° 5.32 : j é RAS : % 
US See 80.00 6 8.34 3 afon 2 ‘ .08 oe 
oy, BOE 26.42 4 3.18 ives 2. hee ae ae 
(Pe 17.50 2 2.27 c “fi . oR pee 
a 8.00 2 1.12 i ns ; it. ns 
Sr 5.50 1 83 aa ee x a Bt Bae 
82........| * 450 1 73 Shue DEA S60 Gan rit 
Bere. de 2.50 1 44 t : oe 
SUL... .-: .50 1 11 A ae 

tad 

Totals...) 89,482.75 |1,006 /|1,825.88 | 52,910.14 | 253 | 557.53) 12,202.36 | 105 | 134.94 
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Tasxe III. 

Mortuary Experience and other discontinuances ¢@ 
Whole Lifé Policies divided among the years of A 
Policy, showing the effect of selection. 


7592 [gh¥ 

Years of Pea Sa Ask 

Year of the Policy, Life Deaths. Zoe a3 5 .; 
expe 23x & mS 

sas |s |gas 


13,483. set te 
Second..-.-..+cs.-4| 22,995.67 | 120 | .5219 | 4,146) 18.08 
16,431.50 | 102 | .6208 | 1,933) 11.76 


Total of first 3 years.| 52,911.00 | 253 | .4782 | 6,079) 11.49 
Fourth....,.....----| 11,791.00 | 114 | .9668 | 1,269) 10.76 


Fifth i. 3. cccecwncede-| 9,080.20 87 |} .9074 860} 896 
Sixth, .s.cceses oes0| 1,0DL.88 82 | 1.0716 666) 8.70 
Seventh........26.--| 7,289.00 74 | 1.0152 541) 7.42 
Bight 65. ...00c0sidee 6,382.25 59 | .9244 428' 6.71 
Ninth .......0.s00--| 6,786.25 66 | 9726 893| 5.79 
Tenth..........se05| 7,334.83 | 106 | 1.4453 887| 5.28 
Bleventh.....,......| 8,412.42} 103 | 1.2248 278) 3.30 
Twelfth......,... »e»| 7,380.83 87 | 1.1787 269) 3.64 
Thirteenth...........| 5,958.00 83 | 1.8931 205, 3.44 
Fourteenth.........| 4,437.33 63 | 1.4198 148; 3.22 
Fifteenth...........| 8,188,42 87 [1.1605 136 4.26 
Sixteenth..... soevee| 1,938.42 25 | 1.6237 56|' 2.89 
Seventeenth........ 866.00 10 | 1.1547 28) 2.65 
Eighteenth.......... 817.78 2) .6294 14) 4.40 
Nineteenth......... 106.08 8 | 2.8281 8] 2.83 
Total, excluding first . 

three years.......| 89,428.19 | 1,001 | 11198 | 5,671) 6.34 


Grand total.........|142,839.19 |1,254*) .8810 |11,750; 8.25 


From tables I. and II. it is also apparent that 
the mortality in our own companies has pressed 
more heavily, compared with that of the Eng- 
lish, on the ages below 40 than on those above 


it. For example, the average age of the whole - 


154,761 years of life exposed was 41.51 years, 
and the average age of those dying from it 
was 45.27 years; while the average age of the 
2,019 that should have died from the same 
amount of life exposed at the same ages by the 
English Combined Experience table would have 
been 46.20 years, or about one year older. 
Again, in table II., the life policies from which 
the first three: years are excluded give the 
average age of the living 44 years, and the 
average of the dying 47.98 years; while the 
average age of the dying by the Combined Ex- 
periencé table on the same life at the same ages 
would have been 50.06 years. It is quite re- 
markable that this amount of 89,428 years of 
exposed life, from which we must suppose the 


* There will be noticed a deficiency of five deaths in this 
table, as compared with Tables I. and IJ. Four of these are 
accounted for by the omission from this table of the experi- 
ence of.the Massachusetts Hospital Company, which in- 
cluded four deaths occurring in the 19th, 22d, 25th, and 34th 
years of the policy respectively. The other probably proves 
an errorin Tables I. and IL, which there has not been time 
to correct by going over the voluminous tallies employed to 
classify more than 150,000 years of policy by the ages. It 
will be noticed by comparison of footings that a rigid exact- 
ness of multiplication and division has not been obtained, 
but great confidence is felt that no inaccuracy has been 
committed sufficient to impair the practical value of the re- 
sults. It is to be remarked that in this table the life ex- 
pored is grouped in “‘ years of policy,” as they stand on the 

egistry, from November to November. Hence a policy 
may be counted in its second year which has existed but a 
day, and all the policies of the first year average only six 
months from entry, of the second year eighteen months, and 
§o OL. 


ernor is elected for four years. 


IOWA. 


favorable influence of selection to have nearly, 
if not quite, ceased, gives a mortality which is, 
to that of the English Experience table, which in- 
cluded the benefit of selection—though of course 
not to so great a degree, because their business 
was not increasing so fast—as 100 to 181.74, 
IOWA, one of the interior or Western States, 
was admitted into the American Union, in 1845. 
It is situated between lat. 40° 20’ and 48° 80’ 
N., and long. 90° 12’ and 96° 53’ W. from 
Greenwich. Its extent from N. to S. is 208 
miles, and from E. to W. about 300 miles; its 
area is 50,914 square miles, or 32,584,960 acres. 
Population in 1860, 674,948. It is bounded N. 


by Minnesota, E. by the Mississippi, which sep- 


arates it from Wisconsin and Illinois, 8. by Mis- 
souri, and partly by the Des Moines River, and 
W. by the Missouri and Big Sioux rivers, which 
separate it from Nebraska and Dakotah. It is 
divided into 99 counties. The valuation of the 
real and personal property of its citizens in 
1850 was $23,714,688; in 1860, $247,388,265. 

Great zeal has been manifested by the State 
in the prosecution of internal improvements. 
On the Ist of Jan., 1862, it had 2,087 miles of 
railway completed and in progress, of which 892 
miles were open for traffic. These 892 miles 
cost, for construction and equipment, the sum 
of $21,382,557. ; 

The vote of the State for President in 1860 
was as follows: Lincoln, 70,409; Douglas, 
55,111; Breckinridge, 1,048; Bell, 1,763. The 
population of the State at the same time was: 
white, 673,925; free-colored, 1,028. The Gov- 
The Senate con- 
sists of thirty members, elected for four years, 
and the House of fifty members, chosen for two 
years, 

The State Bank of Iowa, the only authorized 
or chartered bank of issue for the State, at the 
commencement of the year 1861, made the fol- 
lowing statement of its condition: ‘ 

Specie in bank........ssseeeesceeeseee $416,839,80 


Bank Notes on hand ....-.e-..-ese+e+5 | 489,460.00 
Due from other banks.......-..2+++++ 297,716.88 
Discotinte, ..ctescak ca skee Yess einesiciscs ) 2, 160,500072 
Capital of the bank......sseeesseeeeee 416,339.87 
Cipcnlation . <a. ves eccsccesisess eeeee- 880,308.00 
Due other banks......-sscseeeeeeseee 24,478.92 
Deposits....-+.. Paras oa hiasy Seite oe ts «+» 966,300.52 


The great staples of Iowa are her cereals. Of 
these, the crop of 1861 was, in round numbers : 


Wheat, bushels, .. 23,000,000 
Indian corn, ‘* ... 41,000,000 
Oats, By iw bao ie §.880,000 

Total bushels........ se eereees «669,880,000 


Some of the other products were, in 1860: 


Trish potatoes, bushels.......2......... 2,700,000 
Sweet ‘ a 51,000 


Butter 106. casesccee = AB ak aor: 11,526,000 
Olieesa, 2t* 0. us eevcone tnbwvbavds ceed 901,000 
Hey ones i chats << beheqnaeay De wlnik es 707,000 
Waxy IDS. vsicases onic eh asp avipiee asus 29, 

WOW vias sb soubias ose sper tenes <3 | 4 

Live stock, value, ....+.- -- $21,800,000 
Home Manufactures, sn daseees 314,000 
Lumber, Se ceecee, . 2y000,000 
Flour, EP cs sovbewae 950,000 
Steam Engines and Machinery, value ., 0,000 
Agricultural Implements, AS age 110,000 
Tanned Leather, ey 82,000 
Malt Liquors, ny 221,000 
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' During the year 1861, the prospective scarcity 
of cotton led to the increased culture of flax, 
and the introduction of machinery for the pro- 
duction of flax cotton. Extensive establish- 
ments supplied with the patent brakes for pre- 
paring the flax cotton were erected at various 
points in the State. The soil of Iowa is admi- 
rably adapted to the culture of flax, and it is very 
eee that it may become one of its most 
t crops, : 
_ At the commencement. of the war, Gov. 
Kirkwood exerted himself to the utmost of his 
ability to raise troops for the defence of the 
State, and for the purpose of complying with 
the ealls of the U. 8S. Government—a task of 
considerable difficulty, for Missouri, on the 
southern border of the State, was not then 
loyal, and Nebraska, at the West, though loyal, 
had too few inhabitants to be able to oppose 
much resistance to an armed invasion. He 
summoned the Legislature of the State to 
meet in extra session on the 15th of May, and 
on the 16th of that month delivered his Mes- 
sage, in which he made use of the following 


age: 

“Tn this emergency, Iowa must not and does 
not oceupy a doubtful position. For the Union, 
as our fathers formed it, and for the Govern- 
ment they formed so wisely and so well, the 
people of Iowa are ready to pledge every fight- 
ing man in the State, and every dollar of her 
money and credit; and I have called you to- 
gether in extraordinary session for the purpose 
of making that pledge formal and effective. 

“The procuring of a liberal supply of arms 
for the use of the State isa matter that I ear- 
nestly recommend to your early aud serious 
consideration. The last four weeks have taught 
us a lesson which I trust we may never forget— 
that peace is the proper time in which to pre- 

for war. 

“T feel assured the State can readily raise 
the means necessary to place her in a position 
consistent alike with her honor and her safety. 
Her territory, of great extent and unsurpassed 
fertility, inviting and constantly receiving a de- 
sirable emigration; her population of nearly 
three-quarters of a million of intelligent, indus- 
trious, energetic, and liberty-loving people; her 
very rapid past and prospective growth; her 
present financial condition, having a debt of 
only about one-quarter of a million of dollars, 
unite to make her bonds among the most de- 
sirable investments that our country affords.” 

In June the Legislature voted a war loan of 
$600,000. The State of lowa made a small debt, 
but its constitution provides that “the credit 
of the State shall not be given in any manner 
for any purpose. To meet casual deficits in the 
revenue, the State may borrow not exceeding 
$250,000, at any one time, and the State may con- 
tract debt to repel invasion or suppress insur- 
rection.” Under the latter clause, a debt was 
contracted of about $800,000, 7 per cent. interest, 
making the present State debt about $1,000,000. 

The progress of secession was watched with 
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much solicitude in Iowa, and upon the call of 
the President for a military force, the troops of 
the State were among the earliest in the field, 
The fall number furnished during the year ex- 
ceeded twenty thousand men, who were gen- 
erally among the bravest in the field. 

ITALY, a kingdom of southern Europe, com- 
prising the whole of the Italian peninsula 
except Venetia and a portion of the former 
“ States of the Church,” and including also the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and the Cisal 
ine provinces of Piedmont and Lombardy. it 
is bounded N. by Switzerland, N. E. by Tyrol, 
Venetia, and the Adriatic, 8. E. by the Ionian 
Sea, S. W. by the Mediterranean, and N. W. by 
France. Population in 1861, 21,728,452. 

At the commencement of the year 1861, 
Italy was in a transition state. Tuscany, Mo- 
dena, Parma, Umbria, and the Marches, which, 
after the war of 1859, had sought to annex 
themselves to Sardinia, had, by solemn vote, in 
popular suffrage, resolved on their annexation, 
and, in accordance with the royal order of Jan, 
38, 1861, elected deputies to the Sardinian parlia- 
ment at Turin, which was to assemble on the 
18th of February. The kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies had, under the energetic management 
of Garibaldi, been completely revolutionized, 
and on the 26th of Nov. 1860, that chief had 
delivered it into the hands of Victor Emanuel, 
king of Sardinia. Three cities only, Gaeta, Mes- 
sina, and Civitella, remained to their former 
king, Francis IT., and these were besieged by the 
Sardinian forces. A popular suffrage had rati- 
fied the union of this kingdom to that of Sardi- 
nia, and delegates were elected from it to the 
parliament of Turin, in January, 1861. 

On the Ist of January, the King of Sardinia 
issued an address to the people of Italy, recom- 
mending prudence, patience, and, above all, 
harmony. The election of deputies ordered re- 
sulted in a triumph of the Liberal party, in op- 
position to the clergy, who, except in the old 
kingdom of Sardinia, had reviled and resisted 
the annexation, and the measures which would 
be likely to follow it. 

The speech of the King at the opening of the 
session, on the 18th of February, was well adapt- 
ed to promote harmony and judicious action. 
“To your wisdom,” he said to the deputies, “I 
commit the concerns of a free and almost 
wholly united Italy.” After enumerating the 
claims of England and France to their grateful 
remembrance, he added, “ In the consciousness 
of its power, the kingdom of Italy can follow 
the counsels of prudence. I have hitherto 
raised my voice for acts of daring, and even 
rashness ; but it is as wise to wait at the prop- 
er moment, as to dare at the proper moment. 
Devoted to Italy, I have risked for her my life 


-and my crown, but no one has a right to put at 


hazard the existence and the destinies of a na- 
tion.” Count Cavour, the prime minister, (see 
Cavour,) sustained the pacific policy of the 
King in the parliament, and asked that the title 
of “ King of Italy ” should be conferred on Vic- 
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tor Emanuel, that thus the unity of Italy might 
be consecrated in the royal person. The law, 
enacting this as the royal title, passed the Sen- 
ate on the 26th February by a vote of 126 yeas 
to 2 nays, and the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
11th of March, unanimously; and on that day 
the King assumed the title, which was recog- 
nized by England on the 30th of March, and 
subsequently by Switzerland, Greece, Den- 
mark, Portugal, the United States, and, on the 
10th of June, by France. Austria protested 
against it, but without effect. 

The Roman question was, of course, the most 
absorbing one with the Italian parliament, and 
it was, as it still is, involved in great difficulties, 
It may be well, as it has not been fully un- 
derstood in the United States, to give briefly 
its history. 

Since 1848, the Roman Government has 
chiefly been maintained by the overawing force 
of Austrians in the Legations and the French 
army in the capital. The defeats of the Aus- 
trians by the French and Sardinians at Magenta 
and Melagnano, in the summer of 1859, were 
immediately followed by the evacuation of the 
States of the Church by the Austrian garrisons, 
Upon this, several of these States at once re- 
volted from the Pope, and proclaimed Victor 
Emanuel king or dictator. Bologna was the 
first in this movement, proclaiming for the 
Sardinian king, on the 13th of June. Forli, 
Faenza, and Imola followed her example on the 
15th ; Rimini, Cesena, and Ravenna on the 17th; 
Perugia and its vicinity, on the 18th; and Fano, 
Urbino, Fossembrone, Sesi, and Ancona a few 
days later. Thus within a space of two weeks, 
one half of the Papal territory was lost. It 
was charged that this was done at the instiga- 
tion and with the assistance of foreigners; but 
the error of this statement will be evident, if we 
call to mind the fact that even under the severe 
repressing influence of the Austrian garrisons, 
revolts against the Roman authority had often 
occurred, and the moment the pressure of these 
garrisons was removed, they returned to their 
former condition of disaffection and hostility to 
that Government. 

On the 18th of June, the Pope issued an 
encyclical letter, in which he represented the 
nature and causes of the revolution; and on 
the 20th of June, he delivered an allocution, 
in which he threatened excommunication against 
all who, “* by act or counsel or in any other way, 
have dared to violate, disturb, and usurp our 
and this Holy See’s civil power and jurisdic- 
tion, and the patrimony of the blessed Peter; ” 
_ and called upon the sovereigns of Europe to 
use their united zeal and counsel for the pres- 


ervation of his temporalities intact. The’ 


Roman Government also took prompt meas- 
ures to reduce the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience. By the end of June its authority was 
restored, for the time, in every part of the 
Papal dominions, except the four Legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Forli, but at 
the cost of a terrible amount of violence and 


bloodshed. The Government next attempted 
the subjugation of these Legations, but in vain. 
Massimo d’Azeglio, the commissary extraordi- 
nary, with two Piedmontese regiments and a 
large body of volunteers, had already arrived at 
Bologna, and was ready to meet the Roman 
troops. The Pope consulted the French ambas- 
sador as to the best means of subjugating these 
revolted provinces; the ambassador advised de- 
lay, and promised to demand from the court of 
Turin the withdrawal of the Piedmontese troops. 
The peace of Villafranca occurred soon after, 
and the Pope asked the French Government 
to restore his authority in the Romagna; the 
Emperor refused on the ground of guasi-engage- 
ments of France to Italy, and postponed the 
matter till the close of the conferences at Zurich. 
A few weeks later, the Pope addressed a letter 
to the Emperor, asking that the French should 
garrison the Marches of Ancona and other points 
then occupied by Roman troops, so as to leave 
them at liberty to recapture the Legations: To 


this request the Emperor gavea negative 


reply. 

Thus repulsed, the Roman Government tarn- 
ed to Spain, and applied for a sufficient number 
of troops to put down the insurrection. . The 
Spanish Government promptly responded by a 
resolution to put 20,000 troops at the disposal 
of the Pope. But here a new difficulty oceur- 
red; it was necessary to notify the French Goy- 
ernment of their intention, and that Govern- 
ment at once responded that they would neither 
consent to nor permit the entrance of a Span- 
ish army into the Roman States; that the in- 
tervention of Spain would only produce fresh 
complications in the affairs of Italy; and that 
France would consider such a movement on the 
part of Spain as a declaration of war. As 
nothing was further from the wishes of Spain 
than a war with France, this reply effectually 
crushed all hopes of aid from that quarter. A 
subsequent application to the King of Naples 
was frustrated in a similar way. 

On the 29th of August, 1859, the French 
Minister at Rome, the Duke de Grammont, had 
an audience of the Pope, and stated to him the 
wishes of the Emperor in regard to the Lega- 
tions. He declared that the people had them- 


selves cast off the Roman authority, which had. 


indeed been exercised in such a way as to merit 
the disapproval of other nations; that he could 
not interfere consistently with his own position, 
to restore them to a Government which they 
hated, and advised him to consent to their sep- 
aration, he having the right, for the first time 
only, to nominate the governor of the new re- 
public. The Pope expressed the greatest surprise 
at these proposals, and indicated in the strong- 
est terms, his determination never to relinquish 
any of the rights of the Holy See. “In that 
case,” replied the Duke de Grammont, “ France 
will withdraw her troops from Rome.” The 
Pope is said to have answered: ‘‘ Your Govern- 
ment, then, wishes to dethrone me. It knows 
that, with the revolutionary spirit which is 
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abroad in Italy, the withdrawal of its troops 
to-day will be the signal for the outbreak of 
the revolution to-morrow.” 

» The first result of the refusal of the French 
Emperor to restore the Legations to the Pope, 
was the consummation of the revolution in these 
provinces. On the 6th of September, the na- 
tional assembly of Bologna voted unanimously 
the cessation of the Roman authority, and the 
following day the same body decreed annexa- 
tion to the constitutional kingdom ‘of Victor 
Emanuel, and appointed a deputation to present 
their petition to that monarch. The interview 
for its presentation was held on the 24th of 
September, and the result, though favorable, 
was not decisive. Formal annnexation took 

however, as a result of popular suffrage 
im the Legations on the 11th of March, 1860. 
The vote for annexation was almost unanimous. 
In the interval between the presentation of their 
petition and this suffrage for annexation, a pam- 
phlet, evidently inspired by the French Em- 
peror, and entitled Le Pape et le Congrés, had 
ap} (December 22, 1859,) which had 
dexterously combated the claims of the Pope 
to & temporal sovereignty, and declared its in- 
compatibility with his spiritual domination. 
This pamphlet produced an extraordinary ef- 
fect, rousing the ultramontane and clerical 
party in France and all over Europe to in- 
tense hostility to the Emperor, (see Franor,) 
and resulting in the abandonment of the pro- 
posed European Congress on Italian affairs, 
imasmuch as the Austrian Government required 
an en ent from the French Government 
neither to bring before the Congress the meas- 
ures which the pamphlet advocated, nor to sup- 
port them if brought forward by others—an 

ment which the French Government 
would not consent to make. 

* Foiled in his attempts to enlist the aid of for- 
eign powers in the subjugation of his former 
provinces, the Pope now appealed to the faith- 
fal throughoat Europe to furnish him with the 
men and means for recovering his lost patri- 
mony. M. De Lamoriciére, a French general 
of high reputation, volunteered to take com- 
mand of his troops. collections of Peter’s 
pence were made throughout the Catholic world, 
and volunteers from Beigium, Austria, and Ire- 
land joined the Roman army in considerable 
numbers. By the end of May, 1860, Lamoriciére 
found himself at the head of 18,000 men, a force 
he believed fully equal to the reduction of the 

rovinces which had annexed themselves to 
Bardinia, After spending the summer in dis- 
ciplining his force, he took armed possession in 
September of the fortress of Ancona and other 
points in Umbria and the Marches of Ancona, to 
put down by force the tendencies to revolt 
which were daily becoming more evident there. 


Garibaldi was at this time engaged in the rev- ~ 


olution of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and 
had entered Naples on the 8th of September. 
The people of Umbria and the Marches had ap- 
pealed to the Sardinian Government for pro- 


tection against the army of Lamoriciére, which, 
like the Swiss mercenaries, was guilty of great 
outrages. Count Cavour on the 8th or 9th of 
September, had despatched an ultimatum to 
the court of Rome, demanding the immediate 
disbandment of that army as an offence against 
the public conscience of Italy and Europe. This 
demand being refused, on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, the Sardinian army under command of 
General Cialdini crossed the Roman frontiers, 
welcomed everywhere by the people. Perugia, 
Spoleto, Pesaro, Fano, and Sinigaglia surren- 
dered in rapid succession, and by a forced march 
of 38 leagues in 24 hours, OCialdini succeeded 
in reaching the heights of Osimo and Castel 
Fidardo, and thus prevented the junction of 
Lamoriciére with the other Roman troops. The 
latter was thus compelled to give battle; and 
though he had 10,000 men and Cialdini but 
8,000, yet after a sharp fight of some hours, 
Lamoriciére was completely routed, his army 
scattered, and he himself abandoned the field 
and fled with a few attendants to Ancona. 
Cialdini pursued the Roman forces to Loreto, 
and captured the entire body. Ancona only 
now remained to the Pope of the whole prov- 
inces of Umbria and the Marches, and this 
Cialdini captured after a few days’ siege. The 
result was a further accession, again by popular 
suffrage, to the Sardinian sway, of Umbria, with 
a population of 472,639; the Marches of An- 
cona, with 924,055 inhabitants; and Viterbo, 
with 129,372; leaving under the sway of the 
Pope only the comarca of Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
Velletri, and Frosinone, with an aggregate pop- 
ulation of only 562,787 inhabitants. Though 
the number of his subjects were so greatly re- 
duced, the Pope abated nothing of his demands. 

In vain have the French Emperor and the 
King of Italy songht to pacify and arrange the 
complicated affairs of temporal Rome. To 
every proposition aimed at an adjustment of the 
existing difficulties, which looks to the restric- 
tion or abdication of his temporal sovereignty, 
the sole reply of the Pope is, ‘“‘ Von possumus,” 
(we cannot.) 

In consequence of the encouragement of 
the insurrection in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies by the King of Sardinia, France and 
Russia withdrew their ambassadors from Tu- 
rin; and the former power, by stationing its 
fleet in the harbor of Gaeta, prevented an 
attack upon that fortress, the stronghold of 
Francis II., by the Sardinian navy. Con- 
vinced at last of the impossibility of the re- 
covery of his ancient kingdom by that mon- 
arch, the French emperor withdrew his squad- 
ron early in February, and on the 14th of that 
month Gaeta surrendered, and the ex-king of 
Naples escaped on board a French war steamer 
to Rome, where he remained during the year, 
endeavoring, as opportunity offered, to raise 
insurrections, and encourage brigandage in his 
former dominions. Messina surrendered on the 
13th of March, and Civitella on the 20th. 

The reorganization of the newly-acquired 
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territory of the Italian king in such a way as 
to encourage and promote free institutions, 
commerce, agriculture, and education, which 
occupied the Italian parliament for some time, 
progressed favorably. The prime minister 
counselled patience and forbearance in relation 
to Rome, and curbed the fiery spirits, who 
proposed forcible measures; he also advocated 
delay and patience in regard to Austria, be- 
lieving that her Hungarian troubles would 
enure to the benefit of Italy, and that Venetia 
might be gained without a war. 

The following statement shows the debt of 
the new kingdom in 1861, and the different 
sources from which it has been accumulated ; 
the new kingdom, of course, assumes the debts 
of its constituent States. 


Debt of the Kingdom of Sardinia previous 


WS TEES Se Cec teoeveceeeest steeeccsees $27,000,000 
Debt of the Kingdom of Sardinia created 

between 1848 and 1860............ «+ 204,994,119 
Duchy. of Parma, i000 400 s:c00cjese-\sebeseee 2,111,643 
Added under the administration of Farini.. 1,000,000 
Duchy of Modena... 2.0... ccc ssceeee 2,211,236 
Added under the administration of Farini.. 1,000,000 
Duchy of Tuscany «oi. .\.0. ss euisnds Soaks olde 80,416,000 


Added during the administration of Ricasoli. 11,384,000 
States of the Church annexed to Sardinia.. 38,315,424 
Administration of Marquis Pepoli......... 2,600,000 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies...........-. 110,000,000 
Loan contracted by the New Kingdom....140,000,000 


Total, debt... 2... .s00 oes ¥ie sess $536,032,422 


Diplomatic relations were renewed between 
France and Italy in June, but accompanied by 
declarations on the part of the former power, 
of non-responsibility for, and non-approval of, 
certain measures of the latter. The position of 
the country at the close of the year in relation 
to the two great questions, the probable posses- 
sion of Rome as its capital, and the future an- 
nexation of Venetia, was not entirely satis- 
factory. 

The people of the late Neapolitan kingdom, 
so long oppressed, and kept in ignorance and 
degradation, by the grinding tyranny of the 
Bourbon kings, seem hardly fitted to appreciate 
the liberty they have gained; and disorders 
have been rife there through the year, fer- 
mented in part, doubtless, by the emissaries 
of Francis II., whose residence at Rome gives 
him ample opportunities for such intrigues, but 
partly also resulting from the license indulged 
in by a people unaccustomed to liberty. The 
suspense to which the nation has been subject- 
ed by the delay in the solution of the great 
questions so vital to its national unity and com- 
pleteness, have exerted an unfavorable effect 
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upon it. Rome is its natural capital, and no. 
jealousies would be raised against its selection, 
but that Naples, and Turin, Milan, Florence, se 
Genoa, are rival cities, and the residence of the 
court at either, excites the envy of the others. 
The condition of Venetia under the oppressive: 
rule of Austria, excites the sympathy of the. 
adjacent States for her, and their indignation 
against her oppressor; and that calmness and. 
peace essential to a nation’s prosperity can only 
be attained when the dreams of her 
statesmen are realized, and the whole of Italy 
owns but the sway of a single ruler, and is: 
united under a free and liberal Government, 
with its capital on the banks of the Tiber. 

ITURBIDE, Mapame Hovave ps, ex-Empress. 
of Mexico, and widow of the first and only em-. 
peror of Mexico of European descent, Augustin. 
de Iturbide, died in Philadelphia, March 21, 
1861, at the age of about 70 years. Since the 
execution of her husband by the Mexican Govy-. 
ernment in 1824, she had resided with her fam-. 
ily in Philadelphia, and was endeared toa con-. 
siderable circle of friends by her amiable and. 
excellent qualities. One or two of her sons, 
have resided in Mexico of late years, and have: 
held*places under the Mexican Government,, 
from which she received a pension. Augustin 
de Iturbide, one of the best men whom Mexico. 
has nurtured, was the leader of that country in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke, and a grateful 
people pressed upon him the imperial crown. He. 
refused their importunities, till, by a vote of 77 
to 15, the Congress forced it upon him, and on 
the 18th of May, 1822, he was crowned Emper-. 
or of Mexico, with the title of Augustin I. The 
machinations of Santa Anna, the evil genius of 
Mexico, soon detached the people from him, 
and, on the 20th of March, 1823, after a tur-, 
bulent reign of less than a year, he abdicat- 
ed, and permission was granted him to leave 
the country, with a pension of $25,000 per an-. 
num. He went to Italy, but returned the suc- 
ceeding year to Mexico, where, meantime, 
without his knowledge, he had been proscribed. 
as a traitor. Gen. Garza, then Governor of 
Tamaulipas, under the guise of friendship, be-. 
trayed him to the Congress of that State, by 
whom he was immediately arrested and, with- 
out trial, sentenced to death, and executed on 
the 19th of July, 1824, within a week from 
the time of his landing, and before an appeal 
could be made to the General Government of. 
Mexico. He died like the hero and brave man 
that he was, and in his death Mexico lost one 
of her best and purest patriots. 
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JAPAN, an empire of Eastern Asia, called 
by the natives Niphon or Nipon, from the name 
of its largest island. The whole empire is in- 
sular, and comprises the islands of the great 
Archipelago, separated from the coast of China 


‘by the Sea of Japan. The number of islands is 


said to be about 1,000. The largest are: Ni- 
phon, 900 miles long, with an average breadth 
of 100 miles, and having an area of nearly 
100,000 square miles; Kiusiu, having an area 


~ 
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of 16,000 square miles; and Sikokf about 10,- 
000 square miles. Beside these, Yesso having 
an area of 3,000 square miles, was conquered 
and colonized by the Japanese, who also held 
until 1861 the southern part of Saghalien, and 
the Kurile Isles, as well as the important islands 
of Tsus-sima, in the straits of Corea. These 
last, together with Saghalien and one of the 
principal ports of Yesso, have come into the 
possession of Russia during the past year. The 
t area of the empire does not probably 
exceed 150,000 square miles. The number of 
inhabitants is uncertain, but judging by the 
density of the population of the islands visited 
by foreigners, cannot be less than 35,000,000 
to 40,000,000. They are all of the Mongol 
race, but possess r mental activity and 
eapacity for the acquisition of knowledge than 
any other nations belonging to that race. In 
many respects they have attained to a high 
degree of civilization. Their attainments in 
the useful arts are extraordinary, surpassing in 
some particulars those of any of the nations 
of the West. Their manufactures of silk, lac- 
quered ware, paper, iron, steel, and the precious 
metals are unrivalled. They imitate perfectly 
our manufactures, and Colt’s revolvers, Sharpe’s 
rifles, Yankee clocks, steam engines, Dablgren 
guns, bomb-shells, &c. &c., are made as per- 
fectly, and, owing to the low price of labor, 
at a much less cost at N i than in our 
workshops here. In literature and science, also, 
_ they have made great attainments. The preva- 
lent religion of the country is Buddhism, though 
some others are tolerated. After the return of 
the Japanese ambassadors, who visited the Unit- 
ed States in the summer of 1860, there were 
considerable disturbances in the country. The 
py eens minister of the civil Emperor (for they 
ve two emperors, a spiritual sovereign who 
presides over religious affairs, and a civil em- 
peror who attends to secular matters) was 
assassinated, it was believed at the instigation 
of Prince Mito, one of the most powerful nobles 
of the empire, who was opposed to intercourse 
with foreign nations. A few months later, 
Prince Mito himself was assassinated. An at- 
tempt was made about the same time to assas- 
sinate several of the foreign ambassadors: the 
consul of the Netherlands was killed, and Mr. 
Olyphant, connected with the British legation, 
was wounded. The Japanese Government en- 
deavored to discover and punish the assassins, 
and a number of them were put to death. It 
also promised a strong guard to protect them 
whenever they had occasion to go from their 
residences to other parts of the city or country, 
The British minister, Mr. Aleock, was neverthe- 
less very much dissatisfied with the Japanese 
Government, and continually appealed to his 
Government to commence a war against them. 
The representative of the United States, Mr. 
Townsend Harris, on the contrary, as the result 
of a long acquaintance with the people, and a 
disposition to accord to them the same rights and 
privileges which he sought to obtain from them, 
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has uniformly defended their course towards 
foreign merchants, as in strict adherence to the 
terms of the treaties they have made with them, 
and in this position he has been sustained by the 
representatives of Holland and Prussia. Mr, 
Harris believed that the surest way of building 
up an important and mutually valuable com- 
merce between the Japanese and our citizens, 
was to secure their confidence in our disposi- 
tion to treat them honorably and fairly, and not 
in any case to take advantage of their ignor- 
ance of western customs, and the results are 
demonstrating the correctness of his views, 
During the year 1861, the Emperor of Japan 
sent ambassadors to France, and subsequently 
to England; in neither case, however, admit- 
ting in the delegation, as was done in the case 
of the ambassadors to this country, nobles of 
high rank, Treaties have been made during 
the past year by the Japanese Government with 

ussia, and with Prussia. A large number of 
costly and beautiful presents were sent to the 
Government of the United States, by the Ty- 
coon or Japanese Emperor, in return for those 
sent by this Government to Japan, and the gifts 
of individuals were also honorably acknowledged 
by liberal presents. Mr. Harris, the able repre- 
sentative of the United States at the court of 
Japan for several years past, and the negotiator 
of the first commercial treaty of any value, in 
1858, requested his recall in 1861, on account 
of ill health, and was replaced by Robert H, 
Pruyn, Esq., of Albany, The treaty made by 
Mr. Harris has been the model on which the 
treaties of the other nations have been based; 
and while in one or two instances reductions 
in the duties paid on goods imported from 
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western nations have been made, as for in- ~ 


stance by the English on cotton, woollen, 
and linen goods, the treaty contains a pro- 
vision by which American exports will be ad- 
mitted.on the same terms with those of any 
other nation. 

JEFFERSON, Forr. This fort, on one of the 
Dry Tortugas, covers the entire surface of Gar- 
den Key, and has an area of thirteen and a half 
acres. It is designed to mount 298 guns, when 
finished. Abont the 15th of January, eighty 
soldiers were first sent to the fort. There were 
at this time three hundred men on the island, 
who had been engaged in the advancement of 
the work. This fortification was subsequently 
well garrisoned by the United States, and its 
construction is still going forward, a number 
of United States Volunteers having been sent 
thither to work upon it, as a punishment for 
mutinous conduct. About January 20, while 
a United States steamer was landing troops and 
supplies, the steamer Galveston, of New Or- 
leans, appeared in sight, with a Confederate 
force on board, for the purpose of taking the 
fort; but, upon discovering the steamer, and 
probably understanding the object of her visit, 
the Galveston did not approach, or make any 
demonstration other than to put about and dis- 


appear. 
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KANSAS, a central State of the American 
Union, bounded N. by Nebraska Territory ; E. 
by Missouri; S. by the Indian Territory; W. 
by Colorado Territory. Population in 1860, 
107,110. The Missouri River washes it on the 
N. E., and the Kansas and Osage tributaries 
of the Missouri, and the Arkansas and its afflu- 
ents, drain it. It was admitted into the Union 
as a State in the congressional session of 
1860-61, 

Kansas has been, from its first organization 
as a territory, the scene of much suffering and 
distress; a border warfare ravaged it for nearly 
five years, and it had not emerged from the 
effects of the marauding forays, when, in the 
summer and autumn of 1860, it was visited by 
a terrible drought, which in the most populous 
districts completely cut off the crops. The 
famine which followed in the winter of 1860- 
61, was terrible. Thousands were reduced to 
the verge of starvation, and a considerable 
number actually perished. The liberality of the 
other States, and their large contributions of 
grain, clothing, &c., alleviated, to a consider- 
able extent, the suffering. In the spring of 
1861, at the first call for troops for the war, the 
citizens of Kansas, inured, by their bitter expe- 
riences in the past, to war, volunteered in 
large numbers, and the State, in proportion to 
its population, furnished more soldiers than any 
other State in the Union. 

The condition of Missouri, on her eastern 
border, which the secessionists were struggling 
to carry out of the Union, necessarily excited 
much feeling among the citizens of Kansas, and 
the recollection of the wrongs and indignities 
which her people had suffered from the “ bor- 
der ruffians,” as they were designated, most of 
whom were inhabitants of Missouri, stimulated 
some of those who had suffered most, to acts 
of revenge, and a guerilla warfare, known in 
that region as “‘jay-hawking,” ensued through 
most of the border counties, in which armed 
bands of either party, Unionist or Secessionist, 
visited the town, plundered the stores, laid the 
prominent citizens adhering to the other under 
contribution, or took them prisoners, and some- 
times threatened them with instant death. In 
the counties at some distance from the border 
these outrages were less frequent, though occa- 
sionally occurring. In the autumn of 1861, 
preparations were made for organizing an army 
corps, to go from Kansas through the Indian 
Territory and §. W. Arkansas towards New Or- 
leans, and it was proposed to place it under the 
immediate command of Gen. James H. Lane, 
then Senator from Kansas, and to give subor- 
dinate command to Ool. Jennison, a noted 
Union guerilla leader, and some others of the 
prominent actors in the previous struggles in 
the State. Owing to some difficulties in regard 


to the chief command, arising from misappre- 
hensions between Gen. Lane and Gen. David 
Hunter, the former relinquished his leadership 
in the present year and returned to the Senate, 
and the expedition was finally abandoned. 

KENT, Vicror1a Marra Lovisa, Ducusss or, 
the mother of the present queen of Great Brit- 
ain, born in Saxe-Coburg, Aug. 17, 1786, died 
at her palace of Frogmore, near Windsor, Eng- 
land, March 16, 1861. “She was the daughter 
of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and 
sister of Leopold, the present king of Belgium. 
She married at an early age Emil, Prince of 
Leiningen, by whom she had one son, Prince 
Karl, who afterwards became an eminent officer 
in the Bavarian army, and died in Nov. 1856. 
The Prince of Leiningen died in 1814, and after 
four years of widowhood, the princess married 
May 29th, 1818, Edward, Duke of Kent, 4th 
son of George III., and on the 11th July the 
same year the ceremony of marriage was again 
performed in England, and according to the 
rites of the English Church. In Jan. 1820, the 
Duke of Kent died, leaving the duchess again 
a widow with one child, the Princess Victoria, 
who, by the death of the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, daughter of George IV., and the want 
of issue on the part of the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV., became heir presump- 
tive to the English throne, 

Looking forward to this as her probable des- 
tiny, the Duchess of Kent spared no pains to 
qualify her daughter to fulfil the high duties of 
that station well. Her education, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, was entirely conducted 
under her own supervision, and the carefulness 
of her training has been manifest in the admi- 
rable manner in which.the present queen has 
acquitted herself as daughter, wife, and moth- 
er. At the time of her marriage with the Duke 
of Kent, that nobleman, exalted as was his 
station, was in very straitened circumstances, 
and the early years of the present queen were 
passed in comparative poverty. After her 
daughter’s accession to the throne, she did not 
intermeddle at all with public affairs, but con- 
fined herself to the exercise of a maternal 
watchfulness over her welfare and that of her 
family, and to the dispensation of charities to 
the poor and unfortunate, which was the de- 
light of her life. The funeral] services were im- 
posing, as the relations of the deceased duchess 
to the sovereign demanded. The body lay in 
state for ten days, and on the 26th was removed 
to Windsor, where the funeral ceremonies were 
performed in the Chapel Royal, and the body 
was temporarily deposited in the royal vault, 
till the completion of a mausoleum at Frog- 
more. Most of the courts of Europe, with a 
number of which the deceased was connected, 
went into mourning for her death. 
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KENTUCKY, one of the Western States, 
is bounded north and northwest by Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, from which it is separated 
by the Ohio River; east by the Big Sandy Riv- 
er and Cumberland Mountains, which separate 
it from Virginia ; south by Tennessee; and west 
by the Mississippi River, which separates it 
from Missouri. The population in 1860 was 
1,155,713, of whom 10,146 were free colored, 
and 225,490 slaves. The ratio of increase dur- 
ing the last ten years was as follows: white, 
20.84; free colored, 1.35; slave, 6.87. Contig- 
uous on the north to the Free States, and on the 
south to the Slave States, she occupies a central 
position among all the States. Her territory ex- 
tends four hundred miles in length, and one 
hundred and seventy miles in width, at the 
widest portion, opposite Cincinnati, in Ohio. 
Tke Governor is elected for four years. The 
Legislature meets on the first Monday in De- 
cember. The Senate consists of thirty-eight 
members elected for four years, and the House 
of one hundred members elected for two years. 
(See New Amerioan OyonopepiA.)— - 

The first movement in Kentucky looking 
towards future events, consisted in a cor- 

dence which took place at the close of 
thé year 1860, between Governor Magoffin and 
the Oommissioners from Alabama, relating 
to the codperation of Kentucky with the 
Southern States. The following extract ex- 
presses the views ofthe Governor of the State, 
at this time: 

You ask the codperation of the Southern 
States in order to redress our wrongs. So do 
we. You have no hope of a redress in the 
Union. We yet look hopefully to assurances 
that a powerful reaction is going on at the 
North. You seek a remedy in secession from 
the Union. We wish the united action of the 
Slave States assembled in convention within 
the Union. You would act separately ; we, 
unitedly. If Alabama and other Slave States 
would meet us in convention, say at Nashville, 
or elsewhere, as early as the fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, I do not doubt but we would agree in 
forty-eight hours upon such reasonable guaran- 
tees, by way of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, as would command at 
least the approbation of our numerous friends 
in the Free States, and by giving them time to 
make the question with the people there, such 
reaction in public opinion might take place as 
to secure our rights and save the Government.” 

On the 8th of January, a Convention of the 
Union party, and the friends of Senator Doug- 
las was held for the purpose of expressing their 
opinion on the difficulties of the country. 
Their resolutions manifested a patriotic spirit 
of devotion to the Union, and a firm determi- 
nation to have the rights of Kentucky respected 
and maintained in the Union. They declared 
in favor of a Convention of the Border Slave 
and Border Free States, for the purpose of de- 
vising some basis of compromise by which the 
Union might be saved, and proposed contingent- 
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ly a Confederacy of such States as were willing 
to accept the Constitution as proposed to be 
amended by Senator Crittenden. They declar- 
ed unalterable repugnance to a war with their 
brethren, North or South, and expressed a wil- 
lingness to support Mr. Linecoln’s Government 
unless he undertook coercion or civi] war. 

The Governor, in his Message to the adjourn- 
ed session of the Legislature, asked their ap- 
proval of the Crittenden resolutions, and sub- 
mnitted the propriety of providing for the elec- 
tion of delegates to a Convention, to assemble 
at an early day, to determine the future inter- . 
State and Federal relations of Kentucky. 
Meanwhile he would leave no experiment un- 
tried to restore fraternal relations between the 
States. He recommended a Convention of the 
Border Slave States, to meet early in February 
at Baltimore. He said the hasty and incon- 
siderate action of the seceding States did not 
meet his approval, but objected to coercing 
them, and asked the Legislature to declare by 
a resolution their unconditional disapprobation 
by Kentucky of the employment of force against 
them. 

On the 22d of January, resolutions were pass- 
ed in the House declaring that in view of the 
tenders of men and money by several of the 
Northern States, to the General Government, 
the people of Kentucky, uniting with their 
brethren of the South, will resist such inva- 
sion of the soil of the South at all hazards and 
to the last extremity. Subsequently, resolu- 
tions were passed inviting the States to unite 


“with Kentucky in an application to Congress 


to call a convention to amend the Constitution. 

On the Ist of February, a resolution was 
passed in the Senate declaring it to be inexpe- 
dient at that time to take any action towards 
calling a State Convention. The vote was, 
Ayes 25, Noes 14. Onthe next day, resolutions 
were passed in the Senate, appealing to the 
Southern States to stop the revolution, protest- 
ing against Federal coercion, and providing 
that the Legislature reassemble on the 24th of 
April, to hear the responses from sister States ; 
also, in favor of making an application to Con- 
gress to call a National Convention. 

The House of Representatives, on the 5th of 
February, passed another resolution stating 
their action in favor of a National Convention, 
and also the appointment of delegates to the 
Peace Conference at Washington, and there- 
fore conclude that it “is unnecessary and inex- 
pedient for this Legislature to take any fur- 
ther action on this subject at the present time. 
As an evidence of the sincerity and good faith 
of our propositions for an adjustment, and an 
expression of devotion to the Union, and desire 
for its preservation, Kentucky awaits with deep 
solicitude the response from her sister States.” 

The Legislature adjourned on the 11th of 
February, to meet again on the 20th of March. 
With regard to the action of this body while in 
session, it may be said that the recommendation 
of the Governor in favor of the call of a con-_ 
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vention fell upon unheeding ears, while the bill 
to arm the State, when it was not proposed that 
Kentucky should make war upon any one, and 
no one proposed to make war upon her, also 
failed to command the respect which its advo- 
cates claimed forit. Indeed, Kentucky, having 
shown that she intended to stand by the Union 
to the last, and that the rash and precipitate 
policy of her Southern seceding sisters did not 
meet her sanction, now awaited to see if the 
North would but do justice, as she considered it. 

Under instructions from the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Confederate States, its revenue offi- 
cers now required manifests to be delivered and 
entries to be made of all merchandise coming 
down the Mississippi from States beyond the 
limits of the Confederacy. The subject was 
brought up before the Legislature of Kentucky 
at its session in March, and the following reso- 
lntions were adopted: 

Whereas this General Assembly is informed that 
certain persons acting as a Congress of the seceding 
States have assumed power to obstruct and regulate 
the free navigation of the Mississippi River by the 
htt of this Union, to whom it belongs: therefore 

1 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That Kentucky having as much 
right to the Mississippi River, to its free, unobstructed 
navigation, as Louisiana or any other State, and that 
right being of vital importance to her people, feels it 
her duty to herself and her sister States, at the earliest 
day, to make this her most solemn protest against any 
assumption of such power to control the navigation 
of that river as utterly without right or proper au- 
thority, and as what she cannot and will not submit to. 

Resolved further, That the States in the valley of the 
Mississippi be earnestly requested to unite with Ken- 
tucky in this protest against the violation of a mutual 
right so vitally important to them all, and which their 
permanent interests forbid should ever rest in the dis- 
cretion of any Government save that under which 


they live. 

Pesolved, That the Governor be requested to trans- 
mit copies of these resolutions to the Executives of the 
States aforesaid. 


The attack upon Fort Sumter and the call 
of President Lincoln for seventy-five thousand 
men, were turned to the utmost advantage by 
the friends of the seceded States, to promote 
their cause. Kentucky, however, refused to 
take part either with the North or the South. 
Her Governor issued a proclamation convening 
an extra session of the Legislature, on the 27th 
of April. 

In answer to the requisitions of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Governor sent the following 
reply by telegraph : 

FRANKFort, (Ky.,) April 15, 1861. 

Your despatch is received. In answer, I say, em- 
phatically, Kentucky will furnish no troops for the 
wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern States. 


AGOFFIN, Governor of Kentucky. 
Hon. Sruon Cameron, Secretary of War. 


The State Union Committee issued an ad- 
dress to the people on the condition of the 
country, declaring it to be the duty of the State 
to maintain neutrality, and to take no part 
either with the Government or the Confederates. 
Kentucky, they said, could not comply with the 
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appeal of the Government without outraging 
her solemn convictions of duty, and without 
trampling upon that natural sympathy with the 
seceding States which neither their contempt 
for her interests nor their disloyalty to the. 
Union had sufficed to extinguish. She could 
not comply with the appeal of the seditious 
leaders in her midst without sullying her un- 
spotted loyalty, destroying her most vital in- 
terests, quenching in the blood of her own sons 
the last hope of reéstablishing the Union, and 
lashing her free destiny amidst the clash and 
fury of arms to the chariot-wheels of the Gulf 
Allianee. She ought clearly to comply with 
neither the one appeal nor the other, And, if 
she be not smitten with judicial blindness, she 
would not. The present duty of Kentucky was 
to maintain her present independent position, 
taking sides not with the Government, and not 
with the seceding States, but with the Union 
against them both; declaring her soil to be sa- 
cred from the hostile tread of either, and, if ne- 
cessary, making the declaration good with her, 
strong right arm. And, to the end that she 
might be fully prepared for this last contin- 
gency, and all other possible contingencies, they ~ 
would have her art herself thoroughly at the 
earliest practicable moment. : 

At Louisville, on the evening of the 19th, a 
Union meeting was held, at which Mr. Guth- 
rie, once Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, and 
other prominent men, made speeches, He op- 
posed the call of the President for volunteers for 
the purposes of coercion, or the raising of 
troops for the Confederacy; asserted that se- 
cession was no remedy for. the pending evils, 
and that Kentucky would not take part with 
either side ; at the same time declaring her soil 
sacred against the hostile foot of either. Reso- 
lutions were adopted that the Oonfederate - 
States having commenced the war, Kentucky 
assumed the right to choose her position, and 
that she would be loyal until the Government 
became the aggressor, 

.On the 8d of May, the Governor issued his 
proclamation ordering an election on the 30th 
of June, for members to the extra session of 
Congress, 

An extra session of the Legislature was also 
called for the 6th of May. 

On the 4th, an election was held for dele- 
gates to the Border State Convention, at which 
the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Union, being nearly two-thirds of the entire 
vote at. the election in November, 1860. The 
vast majority of Kentuckians were manifestly 
more aroused than ever before, to the absolute 
importance of the Union and to the indispen- 
sable necessity of its preservation for themselves 
and their posterity, as well as for the people of 
the whole country ; and they were as manifestly 
determined to stand firm and quiet on their 
own soil, to keep the peace at home and along 
the border, and steadily to strive for its resto- 
ration and establishment, 

The vote for Union Delegates to the Conven- 
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tion, in all the counties of the State except 
eighteen, was 98,561. The aggregate presiden- 
tial vote in November was 146,216. 
- On the 17th, in the’Legislature, the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks of the 
State was authorized. 

_ The House also passed a series of resolutions 
declaring that Kentucky should maintain a 
strict neutrality during the present contest, and 
approving of the refusal of the Governor to 
furnish troops to the Federal Government un- 
der the existing circumstances. 

' Subsequently, the Governor issued a procla- 
mation with the following warning :— 


_ I hereby notify and warn all other States, sperain 
or united, especially the United and Confederate States, 
that I solemnly forbid any movement ee Kentucky 
soil, or occupation of any post or place therein, for any 

whatever, until authorized by invitation or 

ission of the Legislative and Executive authori- 

I especially forbid all citizens of Kentucky, whe- 

ther incorporated in the State Guard or otherwise, from 
making any hostile demonstrations against any of the 
aforesaid sovereignties, to be obedient to the orders of 
lawful authorities, to remain quietly and peaceably at 
home when off military duty, and refrain from all 

_ words and acts likely to provoke a collision, and so 
otherwise to conduct themselves that the deplorable 
calamity of invasion may be averted; but in the mean 
while to make prompt and efficient preparation to as- 
sume the ount and suprerae law of self-defence, 
and strictly of self-defence alone. 

A resolution that this proclamation stated 
the position that Kentucky should occupy, was 
rejected in the House on the 22d of May. The 
State Guard were also required to take an oath 

to support the Constitution of the United States. 

The Border State Convention assembled at 
Frankfort on the 27th of May. Kentucky and 
Missouri only were represented. An address 
was issued to the people of Kentucky declaring 
that the direct question before the people of the 
United States and of Kentucky, the grand and 
commanding question, was, Union or no Union, 
Government or no Government, Nationality or 
no Nationality ; that Kentucky had no cause 
of complaint with the General Government, 
and no cause of quarrel with the Federal Con- 
stitution; that Kentucky would continue to be 
loyal to the Constitution, the Government, and 
the flag of the United States, and to refuse alli- 
ance with any who would destroy the Union or 
commit the great wrong of deserting their posts 
in the National Congress; that Kentucky would 
remain true to herself and loyal to the consti- 
tutional administration of the General Govern- 
ment, appear again in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, insist upon her constitutional rights 
in the Union, not out of it, and insist on the 
integrity of the Union, its Constitution, and its 
Government. 

At the election on the 30th of June, the 
Union Representatives to Congress were chosen 
from all the districts of the State except the 
ist. In this district H. C. Burnett, State Rights, 
was chosen. With the exception of Boone 
County, the official return of the votes was as 
follows :— 
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Union. S. Rights. 
First District . 1... ‘ 6,225 8,988 
MOCONG) :{f'.. | cir-ausid eaten dell 9,271 8,368 
Me ne nn a 10,392 8,113 
Pot = eres Se 0, 2,469 
Fifth  “ . . 8,217 2,719 
Saxbtis Ves i5. )1 eas h sere 8,101 227 
Seventh £9) svete; ev aie - » 11,035 2,862 
PPS ek SN RE Re Maa P 8,272 5,706 
DS Bata) versa, «ete p - 12,230 8,722 
Tenth “* F - 8,373 4,526 
92,460 87,700 

87,700 

Total Union majority 54,760 


Volunteers from Kentucky entered both the 
Union and the Confederate armies. Those at- 
tached to the former were ordered to Western 
Virginia, and there entered into active service. 

So stringent had the restrictions upon all in- 
tercourse between the North and the South 
now become that commerce was to a great de- 
gree cut off, except by the route of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. It had long be- 
come manifest that the blockade of the South 
would not be complete unless the transit of 
supplies through Kentucky was stopped. But 
how this should be effected while Kentucky 
was herself in so doubtful a position, was a 
question not easily determined. The authori- 
ties of Tennessee solved it, however, by placing 
a complete embargo on the Tennessee end of 
the road. 

They forbade the exportation of cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and turpentine to Kentucky. From 
their own point of view the act was one of 
folly, for the freight sent North was never one- 
fifth part of that sent South, and at that mo- 
ment especially must have been vastly inferior 
in importance to the constant supply of provi- 
sions flowing into Tennessee from Louisville. 
They thought, however, that they could afford 
the step, and therefore forbade all exports from 
Tennessee. 

This cut the knot as to the enforcement of 
the blockade at Louisville. It put an end to 
all scruples on the part of Kentucky, except 
among the open sympathizers with secession ; 
it placed the secessionists in the wrong in 
“ neutral” eyes, and gave the Government 
firm ground on which to stand. The blockade 
being undertaken with vigor, those who were 
forwarding supplies to the secessionists attempt- 
ed to break it by legal proceedings. They 
crowded the Louisville freight stations with 
merchandise consigned to Nashville, and sued 
the company as common carriers for refusing 
to receive and forward it. The decision of the 
Court justified the company in its course of 
obedience to the Federal Government, and gave 
to the Government the authority of legal ap- 
proval, as well as the sympathy of right-mind- 
ed citizens. It still remained, however, for the 
Tennessee secessionists, in their wisdom, to 
conceive one more plan for perfecting the work 
undertaken by the Government. This scheme 
they carried out on the fourth of July, by stop- 
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ping the running of cars on the railroad alto- 
gether, and by doing this. in such a manner as 
to seriously injure a great interest in Kentucky. 

Of this proceeding we have the following 
account :-— 

The Louisville and Nashville Railway is 286 
miles in length, forty-five miles of it lying in 
Tennessee. These forty-five miles cost $2,025,- 
000, of which Tennessee contributed in all bonds 
to the amount of $1,160,500, the remaining 
$864,500 being raised by the Kentucky owners. 
On the first of July a Tennessee General, named 
Anderson, ordered the company to keep.a larger 
amount of its rolling stock at Nashville. James 
Guthrie, president of the company, stated, how- 
ever, that “there being no provision in the 
charter to the effect that the company should 
be subject to the military orders of Tennessee, 
the order was not complied with.” On the 4th 
of July, General Anderson seized two trains 
that were about to leave Nashville, and one that 
came in, together with such machinery as could 
be found in Tennessee, and then called for a fair 
division of the rolling stock of the road, and 
agreed that while arrangements were in prog- 
ress for this end the trains should be uninter- 
rupted; but to this Mr. Guthrie astutely made 
answer that he could thus have no guarantee 
against the interference of others besides Gen- 
eral Anderson, who was supposed to be acting 
under orders. This brought out the Governor 
of Tennessee as the real actor in the matter, for 
he at once replied to Mr. Guthrie with a prop- 
osition to continue the use of the road while 
a division of property was made. Mr. Guthrie 
at once rejoined, disproving the charge made 
by the Tennessee authorities, that their end of 
the road had not hitherto had its share of the 
rolling stock, and showing the impossibility of 
managing the road under Governor Harris’s 
proposition. 

The result was that the road was closed. 
The Kentucky stockholders declared that their 
chartered rights in Tennessee had been no pro- 
tection to their property, and refused to risk 
any more property within the limits of that 
State. All questions as to the blockade upon 
this route were therefore disposed of by the 
breaking up of the route itself. The secession- 
ists felt the extent of their error, for they urged 
Governor Magoffin to seize the Kentucky end 
of the road, and to run it in connexion with 
Governor Harris; but it was evident that such 
a step would only serve to remove the last 
seruple on the part of Union men as to forcible 
resistance to the bold plans of the secessionists 
in Kentucky. 

The question as to the transit of provisions 
to the South by this railroad was thus settled, 
and, although it did not close other routes 
through Kentucky, which were equally im- 
portant, the controversy which had sprung up 
took such a turn as to have an important effect 
throughout the State, stimulating the Union 
men everywhere to a more active support of 
the Government. A small encampment of 
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Federal troops was formed in Garrard County, 
which occasioned some excitement, as it was 
an infringement of the neutrality assumed by 
Kentucky. Letters were addressed to the com- 
manding officer, Gen. Nelson, asking the spe- 
cial object which the Government had in view 
in the establishment of the camp called “ Camp 
Dick Robinson.” In reply, the commanding 
ofticer said, ‘‘ The troops assembled here have 
been called together at the request of Union 
men of Kentucky. They are intended for no 
hostile or aggressive movement against any 
party or community whatever, but simply to 
defend Kentucky in case they are needed for 
that purpose, preserve its tranquillity, and pro- 
tect the rights of all the citizens of the State 
under the Constitution and the laws; and the 
object of myself and all the officers in command 
will be, by all honorable means, to maintain 
that peace and tranquillity.” Commissioners 
were then sent by the Governor to President 
Lincoln to insist on the neutrality of the State. 

Governor Magoffin, in his letter to the Presi- 
dent, said :—“ In a word, an army is now bei 
organized and quartered in this ‘State, suppli 
with all the appliances of war, without the con- 
sent or advice of the authorities of the State, 
and without consultation with those most 
prominently known and recognized as loyal 
citizens. This movement now imperils that 
peace and tranquillity which from the begin- 
ning of our pending difficulties have been the 
paramount desire of this people, and which, up 
to this time, they have so secured to the State. 

“ Within Kentucky there has been, and is 
likely to be, no occasion for the presence of mili- 
tary force. The people are quiet and tranquil, 
feeling no apprehension of any occasion arising 
to invoke protection from the Federal arm. 
They have asked that their territory be left 
free from military occupation, and the present 
tranquillity of their communication left unin- 
vaded by soldiers. They do not desire that 
Kentucky shall be required to supply the bat- 
tle-field for the contending armies, or become 
the theatre of the war. 

“* Now, therefore, as Governor of the State 
of Kentucky, and in the name of the people I 
have the honor to represent, and with the sin- 
gle and earnest desire to avert from their peace- 
ful homes the horrors of war, I urge the re- 
moval from the limits of Kentucky of the milita- 
ry force now organized and in camp within the 
State. If such action as is hereby urged be 
promptly taken, I firmly believe the peace of 
the people of Kentucky will be preserved, and 
the horrors of a bloody war will be averted 
from a people now peaceful and tranquil.” 

To this the President replied:—“ In all I 
have done in the premises I have acted upon 
the urgent solicitation of many Kentuckians, 
and in accordance with what I believed, and 
still believe, to be the wish of a majority of all 
the Union-loving people of Kentucky. 

‘While I have conversed on this ri 
with many eminent men of Kentucky, includ- 
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ing a large majority of her members of Con- 
at I do not remember that any one of them, 
or any other person, except your Excellency 


‘and the bearers of your Excellency’s letter, has 


me to remove the military force from 
Kentucky, or to disband it. One other very 
worthy citizen of Kentucky did solicit me to 
have the augmenting of the force suspended for 


a time. 

_ “Taking all the means within my reach to 
ent, I do not believe it is the pop- 
ular wish of Kentucky that this force shall be 
removed beyond her limits; and, with this im- 
pression, I must respectfully decline to so re- 
move it. 

_ “TI most cordially sympathize with your Ex- 
cellency in the wish to preserve the peace of 
my own native State, Kentucky. It is with 
regret I search, and cannot find, in your not 
very short letter, any declaration or intimation 
that you entertain any desire for the preserva- 
tion of the Federal Union.” 

A similar letter was addressed by the Goy- 
ernor to the President of the Confederate States. 
In the reply, President Davis said :—‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States of America 
neither intends nor desires to disturb the neu- 
trality of Kentucky. The assemblage of troops 
in Tennessee to which you refer had no other 
object than to repel the lawless invasion of that 
State by the forces of the United States, should 
their Government approach it through Ken- 
tucky, without respect for its position of neu- 
trality.. That such apprehensions were not 
groundless has been proved by the course of 
that Government in Maryland and Missouri, 
and more recently in Kentucky itself, in which, 
as you inform me, ‘a military force has been 
enlisted and quartered by the United States 


_ authorities.’ 


“The Government of the Confederate States 

has not only respected most scrupulously the 
neutrality of Kentucky, but has continued to 
maintain the friendly relations of trade and in- 
tefcourse which it has suspended with the peo- 
ple of the United States generally. 
_ “In view of the history of the past, it can 
scarcely be necessary to assure your Excellency 
that the Government of the Confederate States 
will continue to respect the neutrality of Ken- 
tucky so long as her people will maintain it 
themselves, 

“But neutrality, to be entitled to respect, 
must be strictly maintained between both par- 
ties, or if the door be opened on the one side 
for the aggressions of one of the belligerent 
parties upon the other, it ought not to be shut 
to the assailed when they seek to enter it for 
the purpose of self-defence. 

_.“T do not, however, for a moment believe 
that your gallant State will suffer its soil to be 
used for the purpose of giving an advantage 
to those who violate its neutrality and sireeant 

bo ” 


_its rights, over those who respect them 


__It should be stated that previous to this cor- 
respondence, Kentucky had been invaded by 


Tennessee forces, and six cannons and a thous- 
and stand of arms taken. The Confederate 
Congress, on August 7th, passed an act author- 
izing enlistments in Kentucky. The Legisla- 
ture assembled on the 2d of September, and on 
the 5th a large barbecue was to be held in 
Owens County, about twelve miles from the 
seat of Government. The apprehensions of the 
Unionists were greatly excited on this occasion. 
The State Guard were invited to attend; they 
consisted of an organized body of troops about 
fifteen thousand strong, under the control of 
the friends of secession in the State. Intimida- 
tion of the Legislature was feared. Happily, 
the affair passed over without any special in- 
terest. A Peace Convention was also to be 
held on the 10th of the same month, which 
awakened apprehensions of an attempt to or- 
ganize the secession force. But these likewise 
proved groundless. The Legislature stood 27 
Union and 11 Southern Rights Senators, and 76 
Union and 24 Southern Rights Representatives. 
The message of the Governor to the Legislature 
on the 5th of September, asserted that Ken- 
tucky had a right to assume a neutral position 
in the war; that she had no agency in foster- 
ing a sectional party in the Free States, and 
did not approve of separate action and the 
secession of the Southern States. Lawless raids 
had been suffered. on both sides, private proper- 
ty seized, commerce interrupted, and trade de- 
stroyed. These wrongs had been borne with 
patience, but a military Federal force had been 
organized, equipped, and encamped in a central 
portion of Kentucky, without consultation with 
the State authorities. If the people of Ken- 
tucky desired more troops, let them be ob- 
tained under the Constitution of Kentucky. 
He recommended the passage of a law to ena- 
ble the Military Board to borrow a sufficient 
sum to purchase arms and munitions for the 
defence of the State. He also recommended 
the passage of resolutions requesting the dis- 
banding or removal of all military bodies not 
under State authority, from the State. 

On the same day the Legislature were noti- 
fied that Confederate troops had invaded the 
State, and occupied and fortified strong posi- 
tions at Hickman and Chalk Bluffs. Governor 
Harris, of Tennessee, replied to a demand of 
the Kentucky authorities, that the troops 
“that landed at Hickman last night did so 
without my knowledge or consent, and I am 
confident without the consent of the ‘ Presi- 
dent.? I have telegraphed President Davis re- 
questing their immediate withdrawal.” 

Gen. Polk, in command of the secession 
forces, in reply to the Governor of Kentucky, 
stated that he had occupied Columbus and 
Hickman, in Kentucky, on account of reliable 
information that the Federal forces were about 
to occupy the said points. He proposed sub- 
stantially that the Federal and Confederate 
forces should be simultaneously withdrawn 
from Kentucky, and enter into stipulation to 
respect the neutrality of the State. 
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In the proclamation issued on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, General Polk gives this reason for in- 
vading Kentucky :—“ The Federal Government 
having, in defiance of the wishes of the people 
of Kentucky, disregarded their neutrality by 
establishing camp depots for their armies, and 
by organizing military companies within the 
territory, and by constructing military works 
on the Missouri shore immediately opposite and 
commanding Columbus, evidently intended to 
cover the landing of troops for the seizure of 
that town, it has become a military necessity 
for the defence of the territory of the Confed- 
erate States that a Confederate force should oc- 
cupy Columbus in advance.” 

On the 9th, the Governor communicated the 
following to the Legislature :—‘‘ The under- 
signed yesterday received a verbal message, 
through a messenger, from Gov. Harris. The 
message was that he (Gov. H.) had, by tele- 
graphic despatch, requested Gen. Polk to with- 
draw the Confederate troops from Kentucky, 
and that Gen. Polk had declined to do so; 
that Gov. Harris then telegraphed to Secretary 
Walker, at Richmond, requesting that Gen. 
Polk be ordered to withdraw his troops from 
Kentucky, and that such order was issued from 
the War Department of the Confederacy; that 
Gen. Polk replied to the War Department that 
the retention of the post was a military neces- 
sity, and that the retiring from it would be at- 
tended by the loss of many lives. This em- 
braces the message received.” 

On the same day, the Governor also received 
the following by telegraph from Gen. Polk: 

“Gov. B. Macorriv: A military necessity 
having required me to occupy this town, Colum- 
bus, I have taken possession of it by the forces 
under my command, The circumstances leading 
to this act were reported promptly to the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States. His reply was, 
the necessity justified the action.” 

As a matter of course, the invasion of the 
State by the Tennessee troops brought in a 
Federal force under Gen. Grant from Oairo. 
Thus ended the neutrality of Kentucky. It 
was on the 6th of September that Gen. Grant, 
with two regiments of infantry and a company 
of light artillery, in two gun-boats, took posses- 
sion of Paducah, Kentucky. He found seces- 
sion flags flying in different parts of the town, 
in expectation of greeting the arrival of the 
Southern army, which was reported to be 3,800 
strong, and only sixteen miles distant. The 
loyal citizens tore down the secession flags on 
the arrival of the Federal troops. Gen. Grant 
took possession of the telegraph office, railroad 
depot, and the marine hospital. He found large 
quantities of complete rations, leather, etc., for 
the Southern army. 

He issued a proclamation saying that he came 
solely for the purpose of defending the State 
from aggression, and to enable the State laws 
to be executed. 

On the 11th of September, the Assembly of 
the Legislature adopted a resolution directing 
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the Governor to issue a proclamation ordering 
the Confederate troops to evacuate Kentucky 
soil, The vote was seventy-one against twenty- 
six. The House refused to suspend the rules 
to allow another resolution to be offered order- 
ing the proclamation to be issued to both Fed- 
erals and Confederates, 

This resolution was subsequently passed b 
the Senate, and vetoed by the Governor. It 
was then passed, notwithstanding the Gover- 
nor’s objections, by a vote in the House of 68 to 
26, and in the Senate of 25 to 9. The Gov- 
ernor then issued his proclamation as follows: 


In obedience to the subjoined resolution, adopted by 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, the Government of the Confederate States, the 
State of Tennessee, and all others concerned, are here- 
by informed that ‘‘ Kentucky expects the Confederate 
or Tennessee troops to be withdrawn from her soil 
unconditionally.” 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, 
and caused the seal of the Commonwealth to be affixed. 


Done at Frankfort this the 13th day of passe 


A.D. 1861, and in the seventieth year of the Common- 
wealth. B. MAGOFFIN. 
By the Governor: 
Tuos. B. Monroz, Jr., Secretary of State. 


“ Resolved, by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That his excellency Governor Ma- 
goffin be and he is hereby instructed to inform those 
concerned that Kentucky expects the Confederate or 
Tennessee troops to be withdrawn from her soil uncon- 
ditionally.” 

On the 17th, the Senate passed a bill punishing 
the refusal to give up the State’s arms, when or- 
dered by the Military Board, by fine and im- 
prisonment. The House concurred. 

This abolished the State Guard. 

The House adopted resolutions in favor of 
paying the war tax, and against the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

Preparations were commenced in the State 
for different military movements. : 

While General Polk was thus invading the 
State on the west, General Zollicoffer was 
operating on the east. With about four thou- 
sand men he came to Cumberland Ford, which 
is situated near the point where the corner of 
Virginia runs into Kentucky, and captured a 
company of Home Guards. On the 17th, the 
Legislature received a message from Governor 
Magoffin communicating a telegraphic despatch 
from General Zollicoffer, announcing that the 
safety of Tennessee demanded the occupation 
of Cumberland, and the three long mountains 
in Kentucky, and that he had done so, and 
should retain his position until the Union forces 
were withdrawn, and the Union camp broken 


up. 

ron the 18th, the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions reported a series of resolutions, requesting 
Major Anderson, the commander at Fort Sum- 
ter when it was captured, to take command of 
the forces of the State. They manifest very 
distinctly the sentiments of the people at this 
time, and were as follows: 


Whereas Kentucky has been invaded by the forces 
of the so-called Confederate States,and the commanders 
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of the forces so invading the State have insolently pre- 
scribed the conditions upon which they will withdraw, 
thus insulting the dignity of the State by demanding 
terms to which Kentucky cannot listen without dis- 
honor, therefore, 

wed, That the invaders must be expelled. 

Inasmuch as there are now in Kentucky Federal 
troops assembled for the pu of preserving the 
tranquillity of the State, and o Gotan and protect- 
ing the people of Kentucky in the peaceful enjoyment 
of their lives and property, it is " 

Resolved, That Deneeal Robert Anderson, a native 
Kentuckian, who has been spenins to the command 
of the Department of Cumberland, be requested to 
take instant command, with authority and power from 
this Commonwealth to call out a volunteer force in 
Kentucky for the purpose of repelling the invaders 
from our soil. ‘ 

Resolved, That in using the means which duty and 
honor require shall be used to expel the invaders from 
the soil of Kentucky, no citizen shall be molested on 
account of his political opinions; that no citizen’s prop- 
erty shall be taken or confiscated because of such 
opinions, nor shall any slave be set free by any mili- 
tary commander; and that all peaceable citizens who 
remain at home and attend to their private business 
until legally called into the public service, as well as 
their families, are entitled to and shall receive the full- 
est protection of the Government in the enjoyment of 
their lives, their liberties, and their property. 

Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, be requested to give all 
the aid in his power to accomplish the end desired by 
these resolutions, and that he issue his proclamation 
calling out the militia of the State, and that he place 
the same under the command of General Thomas L. 
Crittenden. 

Resolved, That the — of every Kentuckian is 
invoked and is confidently relied upon to give active 
aid in the defence of the Commonwealth. 

The decision expressed by these resolutions 
was hailed with great satisfaction by the 
friends of the Union. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this act on the part of that great State. Wheth- 
er viewed in its relations to the material or 
moral aspects of the civil strife in the land, 
the active adhesion of Kentucky to the national 
cause was a momentous event. But it was 
specially valuable for the testimony it bore to 
the rightfulness and the necessity of the bellig- 
erent issue which the National Government had 
been compelled to accept. 

These resolutions were vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, and then passed by the requisite vote 
over his veto. His objection to the resolutions 
was thus stated : 

“T cannot concede my constitutional right, as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the State, to designate the par- 
ticular officer or officers to be employed in executing 
the will of the Legislature. General T. L. Crittenden, 
the officer designated by the resolution, has had many 
proofs of my confidence. He has my confidence now, 
and in this service I would not besitate to employ him, 
but at the same time I reserve the point that it is not 
within the province of the Legislature to limit the con- 
stitutional right of the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief to choose such of his subordinate officers as he 
may deem best fitted to enforce the execution of the 
laws of the State.” 

Colonel Orittenden, of Indiana, was the first 
to bring a regiment from another State into 
Western Virginia in aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and was the first to go to the aid of Ken- 
tucky. His regiment, well armed, passed through 
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Louisville on the 20th towards the Nashville 
depot, and were enthusiastically received. At 
the same time General Buckner, once the In- 
spector-General of Kentucky, but afterwards a 
Brigadier in the Confederate service, advanced 
on Elizabethtown, the capital of Hardin County, 
and on the railroad from Louisville to N ok: 
ville, forty-three miles south by west of the lat- 
ter. Troops were now rapidly concentrated in 
the State, and despatched to points invaded by 
the Confederates. 

General Robert Anderson assumed commahd 
of the State and National forces, and issued a 
proclamation, calling upon Kentuckians of all 
parties to assist in repelling the invaders of the 
State. Governor Magoffin also issued a procla- 
mation, directing General Thomas L. Crittenden 
to call out the State troops to resist the inva- 
sion of the State, and Gen. O. accordingly call- 
ed out the militia. Hamilton Pope, Brigadier- 
General of the Home Guard, also called upon 
the people in each ward in Louisville to organize 
themselves into companies for the protection 
of the city. 

Thus was Kentucky launched with her whole 
soul into the bloody contest for the mainte- 
nance of the Government and the preservation 
of the Union. 

On the 23d the House passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the Military Board to borrow one million 
dollars, in addition to a million authorized May 
24th, on the State bonds, payable in ten years, 
and established a tax to pay the bonds and in- 
terest. The above sum was to be appropriated 
to the defence of the State. 

On the next day, a bill was passed calling out 
40,000 volunteers for service from one to three 
years. The votes were, in the House, 67 to 
13, and in the Senate, 21 to 5. The Senate 
also passed a bill providing that Kentuckians 
who voluntarily joined the Confederate force 
invading the State, should be incapable of tak- 
ing estate in Kentucky by devise, bequest, di- 
vision, or distribution, unless they returned to 
their allegiance within sixty days, or escaped 
from the invaders as soon as possible. 

A bill was also passed tendering the thanks 
of the Legislature to Ohio, Illinois and Indian 
for having so promptly forwarded troops to aid 
in repelling the invasion of the State; and the 
Governor was instructed to communicate the 
same. 

On the Ist of October, a resolution requesting 
John ©. Breckenridge and Lazarus W. Powell 
to resign their seats as Senators in Congress, 
as they did not represent the will of the people 
of Kentucky ; and, if they declined to comply, 
the Senate of the United States was respectfully 
requested to investigate their conduct, and if 
found to be in opposition to the Federal Govy- 
ernment, to expel them from their seats, pass- 
ed by a vote of 20 yeas to 5 nays, and was sent 
to the House, and passed by a vote of 55 to 31. 

A bill for a loan of $2,000,000 was also passed. 
The Bank of Kentucky promised her quota of the 
two millions for the defence of the State. The 
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Bank of Louisville, whose quota was nearly 
$100,000, promised $200,000. The Northern 
Bank promised $25,000 more than her quota; 
and the Farmers’ Bank promptly responded to 
her quota. So soon after the first step was 
Kentucky brought fully into the field with arms 
and money for the cause of the Union. 

The Legislature then took a recess until No- 
vember 27th. Previous to this adjournment, 
an address was issued by that body to the peo- 
ple of the State, on “the condition of the State, 

d the duties they had felt called upon to per- 
form.” The condition of the State is thus briefly 
related : 


We have ardently desired peace, and hoped to save 
Kentucky from the calamities of war. When the Fed- 
eral authorities deemed it necessary to employ force in 
self-defence, and to execute the laws of the Govern- 
ment, we assured our Southern neighbors of our pur- 
pose not to take up arms voluntarily against them, 
notwithstanding their wicked attempt to destroy the 
Government from which we and our fathers have re- 
ceived the greatest benefits. Every effort was made, 
both before and after the employment of force, to effect 
some compromise and settlement that would restore 
the Union, and prevent the effusion of blood. 

The Federal Government did not insist upon our ac- 
tive aid in furnishing troops, seeming content if we 
obeyed the laws and executed them upon our own soil. 
Those engaged in rebellion, however, with hypocritical 
professions of friendship and respect, planet camps 
of soldiers all along our Southern border; seized, by 
military power, the stock on our railroad within their 
reach, in defiance of chartered rights; impudently en- 
listed soldiers upon our soil for their camps, whom 
they ostentatiously marched through their territory. 
They made constant raids into this State, robbed us of 
our property, insulted our people, seized some of our 
citizens and carried them away as prisoners into the 
Confederate States. Our military was demoralized 
by the treachery of its chief officer in command, and 
many of its subordinates, until it became more an arm 
of the Confederate States than a guard of the State of 
Kentucky. Thus exposed to wrongs and indignities, 
with no power prepared to prevent or resent them, 
some of the citizens of this State formed camps under 
the Federal Government for the defence and protection 
of the State of Kentucky. Whatever might have been 
thought of the policy once, recent events have proved 
that they were formed none too-soon. 

In this condition we found Kentucky when the Legis- 
lature met, on the first Monday in September. e 
still hoped to avoid war on our own soil. We were 
met by assurances from the President of the Confed- 
erate States that our position should be respected; 
but the ink was scarcely dry with which the promise 
was written, when we were startled by the news that 
our soil was invaded, and towns in the southwest of 
our State occupied by Confederate armies. The Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee disavowed the act, and protested 
his innocence of it. His commissioners at Frankfort 
gece the same innocence of the admitted wrong; 

ut our warnings to leave were only answered by an- 
other invasion in the southeast of the State, and a still 
more direct and deadly assault upon the very heart of 
the State by way of the Nashville road. These sudden 
irruptions of such magnitude, skilfully directed, show 
that the assault on Kentucky was preconcerted, pre- 
es and intended long before. The excuses made 

or any of them but add insult to injury. We shall not 
repeat them. They are but excuses for acts intended, 
without any excuse. 

The purpose is to remove the theatre of the war from 
the homes of those who wickedly originated it, to those 
of Kentucky, and to involve this State in the rebellion. 
This pore Ra eye to be well understood in the 
seceded States. They need the territory of Kentucky, 
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and are determined to have it, if it must be by blood 
and conquest. 

Thus forced into war, we had no choice but to call 
on the strong arms and brave hearts of Kentucky to 
expel the invader from our soil, and to call for the aid 
of the Federal Government, as we had a right to do 
under the Federal Constitution. 

Our foes would dictate terms to a brave people upon 
which we can have peace. We are required to join 
them in their unwarrantable rebellion, become acces- 
sory to their crimes, and consent to sacrifice the last 
hope of permanently upholding republican institutions, 
or meet their invasions as becomes Kentuckians. 

We.believe we have done our duty to a chivalric 

eople who have forborne long, but will never fail as a 
ast resort to resent an injury and punish an insult. 
We should hold ourselves unworthy to represent you 
if we had done less. The only error, we fear, is that 
we have not been as prompt, you may think, as the 
occasion demanded. 

Thrice have the revolutionists appesien to the ballot- 
box in this State, and thrice have the people expressed, 
by overwhelming majorities, their determination to 
stand by the Union and its Government. They have 
not been active in this war, not from indifference or 
want of loyalty, but in the hope of better promoting a 
restoration of the Union, and checking the rebellion by 
that course. Our hope of an amicable adjustment, and 
a desire for peace, led us to forbear, until forbearance 
has ceased to be a virtue. The attempt to destroy the 
union of these States we believe to be a crime, not only 
against Kentucky, but against all mankind. But up 
to this time we have left to others to vindicate, by 
arms, the integrity of the Government. The Union is 
not only assailed now, but Kentucky is herself threat- 
ened with subjugation by a lawless usurpation. The 
invasion is carried on with a ruthless destruction of 
aby soaps and the lives and liberties of our people, that 

elong only to savage warfare. 

We have no choice but action, prompt and decided. 
Let us show the insolent invaders that Kentucky be- 
longs to Kentuckians, and that Kentucky’s valor will 
vindicate Kentucky’s honor. We were unprepared 
because unsuspecting. An insolent and treacherous 
invader tells the people that their legislators have be- 
trayed them; and he comes with fire and sword to 
correct their error, by a crusade against property, lib- 
erty, and life. : 


The position taken by the Legislature was 
fully sustained by the people, and upon the re- 
assembling of that body on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, very emphatic resolutions were adopted. 
The following extract shows their character: 


Resolved, by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That Kentucky has ever cherished 
and adhered to the Federal Union, and she will cling 
to it now, in this time of its extremest peril, with un- 
faltering devotion. While at the beginning of the mad 
and wicked war which is being waged by the rebellious 
States for the destruction of the Government, she fore- 
bore to take part, in the hope that she might interpose 
her friendly offices in the interests of peace, she has, 
nevertheless, sternly repelled every movement which 
looked to a change of her eee? relations, and has 
never swerved from her full and fervid loyalty to the 
noblest and freest Government in the world. And 
now, since her proffered mediation has been s urned, 
and her soil invaded by the Confederate armies, she 
deems it fit that she should announce to the world 
that, standing firmly by her Government, she will re- 
sist every effort to destroy it; and she éalls upon ber 
true and heroic sons to rally around the standard of 
their country, and put forth the whole energies of the 
Commonwealth till the rebellion shall be overthrown, 
and the just supremacy of the National Government 
shall be Seaton and maintained everywhere within 
its limits. , 

Resolved, That the existing civil war, forced upon 
the National Government without cause by the 
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unionists, should not be waged upon the part of the 
Government in any “spirit of oppression, or for any 


purpose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of over- 
throwing or catdefirta with the rights or established 
institutions of any of the States, free or slave, but to 
defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion, and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired ; 
and that as soon as these objects are accomplished the 
Ravine “Th "i adopti f the f 

: at in the adoption o foregoing reso- 
lution by the National Prag csr with unprecedented 
unanimity, at its late session, a rule of action was pre- 
scribed to the Government from which it cannot depart 
without a disregard of the plighted faith of the National 
Legislature, which we wo slow to believe can be 
seriously. entertained. Against any such departure we 


solemnly protest. 

Resolved, That the purpose expressed in said reso- 
lution is the great end demanded, and that which in- 
spires Kentucky with patriotic ardor to seek their 
achievement with all her loyal a and means, in 
the confident hope of success, and belief that the coun- 
try, saved, in our triumph, to us and to posterity, will 
still be glorious in the freedom of its ple, in the 
unity of its Government, and the security of society, 
and worth nrg d more than it cost to save it. 

Resolved, That slavery is a State institution, guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States, and we 
cannot agree that the National Government, to which 
we are and intend to be loyal, shall undertake the 
emancipation of slaves against the will of the slave- 
holding States. 


Great honor will ultimately be given to the 
State of Kentucky, for the course pursued by 
her during the year. Her position of deter- 
mined neutrality at first taken, was to some ex- 
tent a consequence of her geographical situa- 
tion. Refusing to take sides with either North 
or South, her coolness moderated the fiery im- 
petuosity of both. At the same time she was 
an enviable acquisition to each. The Federal 
Administration, desirous to secure her hearty co- 
operation, saw plainly that it could not be ob- 
tained on any other terms than that of the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the States. And 
every position taken by the Administration has 
been of such a conservative character as to 
meet the ultimate approval of the people of 
that State. Amid all the efforts of extreme 
partisans in the Northern States to press the 
President into measures looking to emancipa- 
tion, nothing was effected. The certain loss of 
Kentucky, and with her Western Virginia and 
Missouri, stayed the Government, even if there 
had been any inclination to, or conviction of 
the propriety of, such measures. As a conse- 
iii Kentucky voluntarily entered the field 

or the Union. 

On the other hand, the hopes of the Confed- 
erate Government that. Kentucky would join 
the Confederacy, were extremely sanguine. The 
position of her people was undoubtedly neutral 
at heart. Extreme measures on the part of 
the Federal Government would, without doubt, 
have made her a seceding State. Indeed, so‘con- 
fident were the friends of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment of her ultimate secession that a Con- 
vention was called by them to organize the forms 
of that movement. This party was called a 
“Sovereignty Convention.” It met at Russell- 
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ville about the 27th of November, and was in 
session during three days. 

It passed a Declaration of Independence and 
an Ordinance of Secession. A Provisional 
Government, consisting of a Governor, Legisla- 
tive Council of ten, a Treasurer and an Auditor, 
was agreed upon. George W. Johnson, of Scott, 
was made Governor. The Legislative Council 
appointed sch ees er of Willis B. Machen, 
of Logan; John W. Crockett, of Henderson ; 
James P. Bates, of Barren; James B. Orist- 
man, of Wayne; Phil. B. Thompson, of Mercer; 
J. P. Burnside, of Warren; H. W. Bruce, of 
Louisville; J. W. Moore, of Montgomery; E. 
M. Bruce, of Nicholas; and George B. Hodge, 
of Campbell. 

The missioners to Richmond were H. O. 
Burnett, W. E. Simms, and Wm. Preston. All 
executive and legislative powers were vested 
in the Governor and Council. Acts done by 
the Provisional Government were to have the 
concurrence of a majority of its members; the 
Council were authorized to fill vacancies, but 
no councilman should be made Governor to fill 
a vacancy. The old Constitution and laws of 
Kentucky were declared in force, except where 
inconsistent with the acts of the Confederate 
Government. Bowling Green was fixed as the 
new capital. Fifty-one counties were said to 
be represented in the Convention by over two 
hundred members not elected by the people. 

The military operations in the State, though 
marked by no great achievement during the 
year, were nevertheless the forerunner of very 
important results. Civil, commercial and agri- 
cultural pursuits had engrossed the entire atten- 
tion of the people. In a military point of view 
the State, like nearly all her sister States, was 
entirely defenceless. Men, arms, ammunition, 
were abundant, but an organized, drilled, and 
completely equipped force, ready to take the 
field and go into active service on a day’s notice, 
could not be expected to exist. Notwithstand- 
ing the position of neutrality, after President 
Lincoln’s proclamation, imperfect organizations 
were formed, under the name of Home Guards. 
Their object was to drill novices, and impart the 
preliminary information needed for the future 
soldiers. These embraced considerable num- 
bers, and finally formed the chief portion of the 
force obtained by the secessionists in the State. 
Large numbers also left the State, and volun- 
teered in the Federal and Confederate armies. 

The first appearance of a military force with- 
in Kentucky was made under General Polk, com- 
mander of Confederate troops from Tennessee, 
as has been previously stated. They commenced 
fortifying Hickman and Columbus, The former 
is situated in the western part of the State, near 
the Tennessee line, and the latter about twenty- 
five miles north, both on the Mississippi River. 
(See Cotvmsts.) Their force was soon increased 
to thirteen regiments of infantry, six field bat- 
teries, a siege battery, three battalions of cav- 
alry, with three steamboats on the river. Sub- 
sequently, the force was concentrated at Colum-) 
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bus, which was very strongly fortified. At the 
same time, General Grant, commander of the Fed- 
eral force at Cairo, took possession of Paducah, 
on the Ohio River. (See Papvoan.) The dis- 
tance between the two positions is forty-seven 
miles. The force of General Grant was two reg- 
iments of infantry, onecompany of light artillery, 
and two gunboats. These movements comprised 
the active military operations in the western 
part of the State during the year. 

In the southeastern part of the State, Gen. 
Zollicoffer advanced from Tennessee with a 
considerable force of Confederate troops, and 
on the 18th of September a slight skirmish 
took place at Barboursville, between some of 
his men and a portion of Home Guards, but 
without any serious results on either side. The 
Confederate cavalry scoured the country in the 
vicinity of their camp, arrested prominent 
Union men, and destroyed their property. 
They also occupied the small towns in the 
vicinity. Subsequently, a portion of the same 
force entered Manchester, in Olay County, in 
the vicinity of the Cumberland Mountains. On 
the Ist of October, a retreat was commenced 
towards Barboursville, which was continued to 
the Cumberland Ford. This is fifteen miles with- 
in the limits of Kentucky, and was fortified by 
Gen. Zollicoffer; meanwhile, his advance was 
pushed to London, and the country ravaged. 
The salt-works in this region were an important 
possession to the Confederate force. In their 
rear was also the Cumberland Gap—a most 
important point—from which the East Tenn. & 
Va. R. R., 40 miles below, would be accessible 
to a Federal force. This railroad was one of 
the main lines for the transportation of supplies 
to the troops in Virginia. During this period, 
a Federal force of Ohio and Indiana troops, 
with some Kentucky volunteers, were advancing 
to hold the Confederates in check, and, if able, 
to rout them. This force was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Schepf. The first affair of any 
importance took place at a place called Camp 
Wildcat, on the 21st of October. About eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, a body of Confederate 
troops, consisting of two regiments of Tennessee 
volunteers, under Cols. Newman and Bowler, 
advanced upon four companies of the Thirty- 
third Indiana regiment, Col. Coburn, and a 
portion of Col. Woodford’s regiment of Ken- 
tucky cavalry. The Confederate force opened 
upon the Thirty-third Indiana on the left wing 
with cannon, and almost simultaneously their 
column appeared on the side of the hill, within 
sixty or seventy yards of the Indiana troops. 
A charge was ordered upon the latter, which 
was met with such a galling fire as brought the 
Tennesseeans to a stand, when a charge by the 
Kentucky cavalry was made upon them, and 
they retired with severe loss. At one P.M. an- 
other attack was made at another point, and at 
a late hour a third attack was made by Gen. 
Zollicoffer. It was supposed that the Camp 
was defended only by a small force under Col. 
Garrard. The attacking force consisted of 
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Mississippians, Georgians, and Tennesseeans. 
The opposing force was under Gen. Schepf, 
consisting of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky 
troops. The Confederates were generally armed 
with flint-lock muskets and altered locks, buck- 
shot guns, and navy revolvers. The Federal 
force carried the Minié rifle. Reénforcements 
were added to each force during the day, and 
the different attacks were probably made after 
they were received by the Confederate com- 
mander, The Confederate troops were repulsed 
with severe loss, and retired to Barboursyille. 
On the 10th of December, they were advancing 
with a strong foree on Somerset, from which 
Gen. Scheepf retired. 

On the 16th of December, Gen. Zollicoffer 
issued a proclamation to the people of south- 
eastern Kentucky, as follows: 


The brigade I have the honor to command is here 
for no purpose of war upon Kentuckians, but to repel 
those Northern hordes who, with arms in their hands, 
are attempting the suhingssop of a sister Southern 
State. They have closed your rivers, embargoed your 
railroads, cut off-your natural and proper markets, 
left your stock and products on your hands almost 
valueless, and thereby almost destroyed the value of. 


your lands and labor. We have come to open again. 


your rivers, to restore the ancient markets to your 
produce, and thereby to return to you the accustomed 
value of your lands and labor. They have represented 
us as murderers and outlaws. We have come to con- 
vince you that we truly respect the laws, reverence 
justice, and mean to oe security to your personal 
and property rights. They have forced many of you 
to take up arms against us. We come to take 
you by the hand as heretofore—as friends and broth- 
ers. Their Government has laid heavy taxes on you 
to carry on this unnatural war, which is openly avowed 
to be to set at liberty your slaves, and the ensuing step 
in which will be to put arms in their hands, and give 
them political and social equality with yourselves. 
We saw these things in the beginning, and are offer- 
ing our hearts’ blood to avert those dreadful evils, 
which we saw the Abolition leaders had deliberately 

lanned for the South. ‘All men must have the 
allot or none; all men must have the dudlet or none,” 
said Mr. Seward, the present Federal Secretary of 
State. How long will Kentuckians close their eyes to 
the contemplated ruin of their present structure of 
society? How long will they continue to raise their 
arms against brothers of the South struggling for 
those rights and for that independence common to us 
all, which was guaranteed to all by the Constitution of 
1787? For many long years we remonstrated against 
the encroachments against rights, and the insecurity 
to that property thus guaranteed, which these North- 
ern hordes so remorselessly inflicted upon us. They 
became deaf to our remonstrances, because they be- 
lieve they had the power, and felt in every fibre the 
will “to whip us in.” 
We have broken their columns in almost every con- 
flict. We have early acquired a prestige of success 
which has stricken terror into the Northern heart. 
Their grand armies have been held in check by com- 
paratively few but stern-hearted men; and now they 
would invoke Kentucky valor to aid them in beating 
down the true sons of the South who have stood the 
shock, and in bringing common ruin upon Kentucky 
and her kindred people. Will you pey this unnatural 
part, Kentuckians? Heaven forbid! The memories 
of the past forbid! The honor of your wives and 
daughters, your past renown, and the fair name of 
your posterity, forbid that you should strike for Lin- 
coln and the abolition of slavery A Ba those strug- 

ling for the right of independence of your kindred race, 

trike with us for independence and preservation of 


We have disappointed them, - 
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, and those Northern invaders of your 
Til wil soon be driven across the Ohio. ? 

This force encamped at Mill Spring, for- 
tifying their position, in which Gen. Zollicoffer 
remained until the 19th of January, when he 
was killed, and his army routed by a stron 
force .under Gen. Thomas, at the battle o 
Webb’s Cross Roads or Mill Spring. 

The small Federal force in Eastern Kentucky 
was under the command of Gen. Nelson, a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, who had been detach- 
ed from his naval duties and sent to Kentucky, 
of which State he was a native, and well known 
to her citizens. Being furnished with arms by 
the Federal Government, he collected and 
organized a force in the eastern part of the 
State, near Virginia. With these he advanced, 
and on the 2d of November occupied Preston- 
burg without any resistance. The enemy fell 
back abont six miles. At this place he issued 
the following proclamation, on the 5th of 
November: 

Having this day occupied the town of Preston- 
bare with the pond under my command, I declare to 
all whom it may concern: That the jurisdiction of the 
State of Ken is restored in this section of the 
State, and that the regular fall terms of the courts 
will be held in those counties in which the time for 
holding the same has not passed. And all civil offi- 
cers are ordered te attend at the times and places of 
holding said courts, and attend to the duties of their 


respective offices. 

His next movement was on Pikeville, near 
which a Confederate force under Gen. Williams 
had taken position. Pikeville is the capital of 
Pike County, on the west fork of the Big Sandy 
River. On the forenoon of the 7th, he despatch- 
ed a force, under Col. Sill, of one regiment of 
infantry with a light battalion of three compa- 
nies, and two companies of Kentucky volunteers 
mounted from the teams, and a section of artil- 
lery, to march by the way of John’s Creek, and 

to the left of Pikeville, where was the 
jonfederate position—a distance of about forty 
miles—and turn or cut them off. On the 8th, 
at 5 a.m., Gen. Nelson moved forward with 
three Ohio regiments, a battalion of Kentucky 
volunteers, and two sections of artillery, and 
took the State road direct to Pikeville, distant 
twenty-eight miles. Eight miles from Preston- 
burg they met a picket of about forty cavalry, 
which escaped. At one p.m, the cavalry had 
advanced along the narrow defile of the moun- 
tain that ends at Ivy Creek. This mountain is 
the highest along the river, very precipitous, 
and thickly covered with brush and under- 
growth, and the road, which is but seven feet 
wide, is cut along the side of it, about twenty- 
five feet above the river, which is close under 
the road. The ridge descends in a rapid curve 
and very sharp to the creek, or rather gorge, 
where it makes a complete elbow. Behind this 
ridge, and along the mountain side, the enemy, 
seven hundred strong, lay in ambush, and did 
not fire until the head of the Kentucky battalion, 
Col. C. A. Marshall, was up to the elbow. Four 
were instantly killed and thirteen wounded, and 
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the Kentuckians were ordered to charge. Col. 
Harris led his Second Ohio regiment up the 
mountain side with much gallantry, and deployed 
them along its face. Ool. Norton, who had 
just reached the defile, led his Twenty-first 
Ohio regiment up the northern ridge of the 
mountain, deployed them along the creek, and 
made an attack. Two pieces of artillery were 
got in position on the road, and opened on the 
enemy. In an hour and twenty minutes the 
Confederate force dispersed and fled, leaving a 
number killed and wounded, of whom thirty 
were found dead on the field. The Federal 
loss was six killed and twenty-four wounded. 
In their retreat they obstructed the road by 
felling trees and burning or cutting all the 
bridges. 

On the morning of the 10th, Gen. Nelson 
reached Pikeville, where Col. Sill had arrived, 
according to orders, on the previous day, hav- 
ing twice encountered mounted men. The re- 
sult of these movements was so effectual, that, 
on the 10th, Gen. Nelson issued the following 
proclamation : 

Sorprers !—I thank you for what you have done. In 
a campaign of twenty days you have driven the rebels 
from tern Kentucky, and given repose to that por- 
tion of the State. You have made continual forced 
marches over wretched roads, deep in mud. Badly clad, 
“he have bivouacked on the wet ground, in the Novem- 

r rain, without a murmur. With scarcely half 
rations, you have pressed forward with unfailing per- 
severance. The only place that the enemy made a 
stand, though ambushed and very strong, you drove 
him from, in the most brilliant style. Bor your con- 
stancy and cou I thank you, and with the qualities 
which you have shown that you possess, I expect 
great things from you in future. 

Thus closed the campaign in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. In the central part of the State the 
military movements were more extensive. 
Louisville, the head-quarters of the Union De- 
partment, is situated on the Ohio River, on the 
northern boundary of the State, and connected 
by river and railroad with all the Northern 
States, and by railroad with the localities of 
active operations near the borders of Central 
Tennessee. The level land on which the city 
is located, extends uninterruptedly south to 
Rolling Fork River, a stream two hundred feet 
in width and three feet deep. Crossing by 
bridge or a ford, a good road leads through a 
level country for two miles to a series of rugged 
hills, known as Muldrangh’s Hills. The rail- 
road follows a stream called Clear Creek, cross- 
ing it about half way up the ascent by a tressel- 
work ninety feet high, and two miles further 
south enters at its base Tunnel Hill. It emerges 
on a smooth level plain, which extends many 
miles south to Green River. Elizabethtown is 
four miles from Tunnel Hill and forty-two miles 
from Louisville. Nolin Creek is the first stream 
of any importance south of Elizabethtown, and 
fifty-three miles from Louisville. Munfords- 
ville is on the right bank of Green River, and 
seventy-two miles from Louisville. Green River 
empties into the Ohio, and is navigable by 
steamboats most of the year. The railroad 
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crosses it by an extensive bridge. Bowling 
Green is on the railroad, one hundred and four- 
teen miles from Louisville and seventy-one 
miles from Nashville. It is also at the head 
of navigation on Barren River, which flows 
into Green River thirty miles below. A branch 
railroad to Memphis commences here; the 
distance by which to Clarksville, on the Cum- 
berland River, is 62 miles, and from thence 
to Memphis one hundred and fifty-seven miles, 
The importance of Bowling Green is manifest 
from its position at the junction of two roads 
leading into Tennessee, furnishing great facil- 
ities for transportation. The entrance of hos- 
tile forces into the western part of the State, 
in September, produced great excitement at 
Louisville. Union Home Guards began to as- 
semble, and other Union troops began to arrive 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. On the 18th 
of September, a body of the latter advanced to 
Rolling Fork, where they found the bridge 
had been destroyed by a hostile force under 
Gen. Buckner, formerly commander of the State 
Guard. This force was then five miles below, 
on Muldraugh’s Hills, but subsequently with- 
drew to Elizabethtown. At this time Gen. An- 
derson, formerly in command at Fort Sumter, 
was ordered to the Department of Kentucky, 
and promoted to the rank of a brigadier-general. 
He immediately entered upon his duties, and 
on the 21st of September, issued the following 
proclamation : 


Kentuckians: Called by the Legislature of this my 
native State, I hereby assume command of this depart- 
ment. I come to enforce, not to make laws, and, God 
willing, to protect your propersy and your lives. The 
enemies of the country have dared to invade our soil. 
Kentucky isin danger. She has vainly striven to kee 

eace with her neighbors. Our State is now invade 

is those who professed to be her friends, but who now 
seek to conquer her. No true son of Kentucky can 
longer hesitate as to his duty to his State and country. 
The invaders must, and, God willing, will be expelled. 
The leader of the hostile forces who now approaches 
is, I regret to say, a Kentuckian, making war on 
Kentucky and Kentuckians. Let all past differences 
of opinion be overlooked. Every one who now rallies 
to the support of our Union and our State is a friend. 
Rally, then, my countrymen, around the flag our fathers 
loved, and which has shielded us so long. I call you 
to arms for self-defence, and for the protection of all 
that is dear to freemen. Let us trust in God and do 
our duty as did our fathers. 


Three days previously, Gen. Buckner, the 
commander of the Confederate force, issued 
a proclamation. It was dated at Bowling 
Green on the 18th. 


To THe Peopte or Kentucky: The Legislature of 
Kentucky have been faithless to the will of the people. 
They have endeavored to make your gallant State a for- 
tress, in which, under the guise of neutrality, the armed 
forces of the United States might secretly prepare to 
subjugate alike the people of Kentucky and the South- 
ern States. It was not until after three months of 
covert and open violation of your neutrality, with 
large encampments of Federal troops on your terri- 
tory, and a recent official declaration of the President 
of the United States not to regard your neutral posi- 
tion, coupled with a well-prepared scheme to seize an 
additional point in your territory, which was of such 
vital importance to 


e safety and defence of Tennessee, 
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that the troops of the Southern Confederacy, on the 
invitation of the people of Kentucky, occupied a de- 
fensive post in your State. On doing so the com- 
mander announced his purpose to evacuate your ter- 
ritory simultaneously with a similar movement on the 
pext of the Federal forces, whenever the Legislature of 
entucky shall undertake to enforce against both bel- 
ligerents the strict neutrality which they have so often 
declared. Ireturn among you, citizens of Kentucky, at 
the head of a force, the advance of which is composed 
entirely of Kentuckians. We do not come to molest 
any citizen, whatever may be his political opinion. 
Unlike the agents of the Northern despotism, who seek 
to reduce us to the condition of dependent vassals, we 
believe that the recognition of the civil rights of citi- 
zens is the foundation of constitutional liberty; and 
that the claim of the President of the United’ States 
to declare martial law, to suspend the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and to convert every barrack 
and prison in the land into a Bastile, is nothing but 
the claim which other tyrants have assumed to subju- 
ate a free people. The Confederate States occupy 
owling Green as a defensive position. I renew the 
pledges of commanders of other columns of Confeder- 
ate troops to retire from the territory of Kentucky on 
the same conditions which will govern their move- 
ments, I further give you my own assurance that the 
forces under my command wil] be used as an aid to 
the Government of Kentucky in carrying out the strict 
neutrality desired by its people, whenever they under- 
take to enforce it against the two belligerents alike. 


_ On the 24th of September, Gen. Anderson 
issued another brief proclamation dated at 
Louisville, in which he said: 
The Commanding General, understanding that a 

phic i is entertained by citizens of this State; who 

ave hitherto been in opposition to the policy now 
adopted by the State, hereby gives notice that no Ken- 
tuckian shall be arrested who remains at home attend- 
ing to his business, and does not take part, either by 
action or speech, against the authority of the General 
or State Government, or does not hold correspondence 
with, or give aid or assistance to those who have chosen 
to array themselves against us as our enemies. 


General Anderson was soon compelled to re- 
sign his command, in consequence of ill health, 
and was succeeded by Gen. Sherman, who for 
the same reason retired, and was succeeded by 
Gen. Buell. 

As early as the 10th of October, a very con- 
siderable Federal force was in Camp Dick Rob- 
inson, in Garrard County—which was daily 
becoming more formidable. At the same time 
the Confederate General Buckner, who had 
boasted of an intention to spend the winter in 
Louisville with his troops, began to retire to 
Bowling Green, and on the 18th, a portion of the 
iron bridge over the Green River was blown up. _ 
Friends in Louisville and throughout the State . 
had given him strong assurances that if he would 
come to Louisville, or even to Bowling Green, 
at the head of aforce capable of maintaining its 
position for a short time, reénforcements would 
immediately pour in by thousands, rendering his 
army too powerful to be resisted. Unquestion- 
ably he came with the full conviction that these 
assurances would be verified, but he found them 
all falsified. There was reason to believe that 
not more than a thousand men joined him. 

Accumulations of Federal troops from the 
States north of the Ohio river, with stores for 
a vast army, were made during the month of 
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November. On the part of the Confederates 
the same course was pursued. On the Ist of 
December, the Federal troops in the State were 
estimated at 70,000, of which there were nine 
ts from Illinois, sixteen from Indiana, 
seventeen from Ohio, three from Pennsylvania, 
one from Michigan, three from Wisconsin, and 
‘two from Minnesota, and at least twenty-five 
‘thousand of her own soldiers. The army was 
‘well appointed, and with batteries of artillery 
‘and squadrons of cavalry to give it greater 
efficiency. The force of Kentucky alone, on the 
10th of December, may be stated as follows: 


tobeswoin......- + - _+ 17,200 
To which add four regiments recruited in 


Camp Dick on and in service . . . re 
Two regiments in Rousseau’s Brigade . . . 
"Provost Marshal's force at Louisville . . . 500 


‘Kentuckians in the two regiments in Western 


PPEVIEHINIS, BAY es sa ote ae 8a 8 1,000 
_ Residents of the State who went to other 
and entered the service,say . . - 000 
Recruited for the regular army, say . . . 
Making aforceof . . - + + + «+ 26,000 


-This vast force was looking ultimately 
Nashville and the State of Tennessee ; to with- 
stand it, there was the force of Gen. Buckner, 
now estimated at thirty thousand men. No 
affair of importance occurred between these 
hostile troops during the year, except a small 
one at Munfordsville. (See MuNForRDSVILLE.) 

Early the next year the Federal force com- 
menced its march with brilliant success, and 
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by the Ist of March, 1862, every Confederate 
soldier had left the State. The effect of such 
a state of affairs as existed in Kentucky, 
upon all industrial pursuits, can be more 
easily imagined than described. Trade was 
paralyzed, commerce destroyed, the happiest 
social relations forever extinguished, and citi- 
zens of every class deeply embarrassed or 
ruined. Many prominent individuals in the 
State joined the South and became leaders in the 
Confederate army, among whom may be named 
Humphrey Marshall and John O. Breckinridge. 
The latter was Vice-President of the United 
States during the previous term, and a Senator 
in Congress previous to his appointment to a 
brigadier-generalship in the Southern army. 


Battles and Skirmishes in Kentucky in 1861. 
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LACORDAIRE, Jzan Baptiste Henri, a 
celebrated preacher of the Roman Catholic 
Church, born at Recey-upon-Ource, in the de- 
oe of Céte dOr, France, May 12, 1802, 

ied in Paris, Dec. 1861. He was the son of a 

hysician, at whose death his widow devoted 
erself to the education of her three sons in the 
Catholic faith. He entered the College of Dijon 
at an early age, and graduated in 1819 with the 
highest honor, but avowed himself, despite his 
mother’s cares and anxieties, an infidel of the 
Voltairean School. He next entered upon a 
course of law studies at Dijon, and distinguished 
himself among his associates equally by his elo- 
quence and his irreligious tendencies. Admitted 
to the bar in 1822, he came to Paris, and for 18 
months practised his profession in the Court 
of Cassation. In 1824 he suddenly abandoned 
the law and entered the theological seminary of 
St. Sulpice. Here he became as remarkable for 
devotion as he had been before for scepticism, 
but carried his love of liberty into his new call- 
ing, and occasioned his superiors much anxiety 
by his erratic movements. In 1827 he was or- 
dained to the priesthood, and soon after ap- 
pointed almoner to the College of Henry IV., 
where he formed the acquaintance of Lamen- 
nais, the founder of a new system of politico- 
theology, in which ultra devotion to the Church 


was combined with the completest radicalism 
in politics. Ih 1830 Montalembert and Lam- 
ennais associated Lacordaire with them in 
founding a new journal, “ Z’ Avenir,” (‘‘ The 
Future,”) for which they adopted the motte 
“God and Liberty,” and which they an- 
nounced was to be devoted alike to the abso- 
lute authority of the Pope and the people. The 
audacity of the theories propounded by this 
journal, and the vehemence of its language, 
soon caused its editors to be arraigned before 
the courts, where Lacordaire pleaded their 
cause and secured their triumphant acquittal. 
The Pope, Gregory XVI., in 1832 issued an 
encyclical letter, condemning in the severest 
terms the doctrines advanced in “ L’ Avenir,” 
declaring “the whole idea of the regeneration 
of the church absurd, liberty of conscience a 
delirium, freedom of the press fatal, and invio- 
lable submission to the prince a maxim of 
faith.” Lacordaire, who with Montalembert 
had a short time previously established a free 
school without legal authorization, and by his 
eloquence in the court averted all the threat- 
ened penalties of the law except a trifling fine, 
was startled by the papal denunciations of the 
doctrines of L’ Avenir, and hastened with his 
colleagues to effect a reconciliation, Lamen- 
nais was stubborn and defiant, but L=cordaire 
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humbly submitted himself to the Holy Father, 
and on his return announced his determination 
thenceforward to know no other guide than 
the Church. He now gave his whole mind to 
preaching, and his conferences at Notre Dame 
drew a large assemblage of eminent men, at- 
tracted alike by his eloquence, his fervor, and 
his free discussion, under a religious guise, of all 
sorts of political and social questions. At the 
end of two years he again visited Rome, where 
he was favorably received by the Pope, and 
where he wrote his Lettre sur le Saint Siége, 
published in 1838, which is a solemn protest and 
argument against his former views as developed 
in LZ’ Avenir. On his return to Paris he again 
preached for a time at Notre Dame, and then 
entered the convent of Minerva, and in April, 
1840, took the Dominican habit, and added to 
his other titles that of founder of a new order 
of Dominicans. While in the convent he 
wrote his Vie de Saint Dominique, Paris, 1840, 
and in 1841 returned to Notre Dame, and with 
shaven head and white robe ascended the pul- 
pit there and preached with a more intense 
fervor and a more burning eloquence than ever 
before. The ancient cathedral was crowded to 
hear him, In 1848, at the outbreak of the rev- 
olution, he was elected to the Constituent As- 
sembly, and took his place with the most ultra- 
radical members; but finding himself in uncon- 
genial society, he soon resigned. In 1853 some 
pointed political allusions in one of his sermons 
caused his temporary removal from Notre 
Dame, and the following year he retired per- 
manently, and assumed the direction of the Col- 
lege of Sorreze in the department of Tarn. In 
Feb. 1860, he was elected to the French Acad- 
emy as the successor of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
His health, which had not for séme time been 
firm, and which he had impaired by the rigor 
of his asceticism, now failed, and he became 
sleepless and suffered from an intense exalta- 
tion of the brain and nervous system, which 
rendered the touch of even the most delicate 
fabric a torture, but gave to his intellect a 
preternatural activity. He dictated incessant- 
ly, and with the most extraordinary eloquence 
to a corps of amanuenses, who relieved each 
other in turn, and continued thus to pour out 
his thoughts till his days of suffering were fin- 
ished by the utter exhaustion of his physical 
_ system. Besides the works already named, Fa- 
ther Lacordaire published Considérations phi- 
losophiques sur le systéme de M. de Lamennais, 
Paris, 1834, 8vo.; Memoire pour le rétablisse- 
ment en France de Vordre des fréres précheurs, 
1840, 8vo.; Conférences de Notre Dame de 
Paris, 1835-1850, 8 vols., 8vo.; Conférences du 
R. P. Lacordaire prechées & Lyon et a Greno- 
ble, Lyons, 1845, 8vo0.; Sermons et Eloges Fu- 
nebres, 1844-1847, 8vo. 

LEBANON is a small village in Boone Coun- 
ty, Missouri, about forty-two miles north by west 
from Jefferson City, the capital of the State. 

On the 138th of October, a sudden dash was 
made upon a body of Confederate troops num- 
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bering about three hundred, by a Federal 
force, a few miles east of Lebanon. The Con- 
federate force had gathered on the side of a hill 
on the right of a road running eastward, and 
were drawn up in line of battle, expecting an 
attack from a corn-field on the opposite side 
of the road. In this position they remained 
an hour and a half, when, suddenly, two com- 
panies of Federal cavalry, under Capts. Mont- 
gomery and Switzler, advanced over the brow 
of the hill in their rear, and plunged forward to 
within a hundred paces, delivering, at the same 
time, a destructive fire on the enemy, who were 
scattered and retired precipitately on the road 
towards Lebanon. Several of the Confederate 
force were killed, and thirteen taken prisoners. 

LEESBURG is a handsome town, and the 
capital of Loudon County, Virginia. It is situ- 
ated near the Kittoctan Mountains, three miles 
from the Potomac River. The streets are well 
paved, and the town is built in a substantial 
manner. It is 150 miles north of Richmond, 
88 miles northwest of Alexandria, and about 
20 miles south by east of Harper’s Ferry. It 
is the termination of the Alexandria, Loudon, 
and Hampshire railroad. All the buildings of 
this road were destroyed by the Confederate 
troops when they evacuated this place on the 
15th of June. This evacuation was immediate- 


ly followed by its occupation by Union troops, _ 


under Col. Stone, who subsequently evacuated 
the place, when it was again occupied by Con- 
federate troops, who remained in_posesssion 
until withdrawn from northeastern Virginia. 

LEXINGTON has been a thriving town, and 
the capital of Lafayette County, Missouri. It 
is in a high and healthy situation, on the right 
bank of the Missouri River, 120 miles, by the 
road, west of Jefferson City. The population 
was about 5,000. 

On the 29th of August a body of Home 
Guards, with some United States regulars post- 
ed at Lexington, were attacked by a large Con- 
federate force. The Federal force numbered 
430, and was intrenched, The assailing party 
had no artillery, and were repulsed with a con- 
siderable loss, and subsequently withdrew. 
This attack showed the importance of sending 
forward reénforcements, Accordingly, on the 
9th of September, the town was occupied by an 
Irish brigade under Co]. Mulligan, which, in 
addition to a small force there, consisting of 
Home Guards, a few Kansas troops, a portion 
of the Missouri Eighth Regiment, and seven 
hundred of the Illinois Cavalry, swelled the 
number to 2,500 men. Soon after a Confeder- 
ate force under Gen. Price threatened an at- 
tack upon them. No time was lost in the work 
of intrenching their position, chosen about mid- 
way between the new and old towns of Lexing- 
ton, which are about a mile apart, connected 
by a scattering settlement. Midway stood a 
solid brick edifice, built for a college, and about 
this a small breastwork had been already be- 
gun. By Col. Mulligan’s order this was ex- 
tended, and the troops commenced the con- 
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struction of an earthwork, ten feet in height, 
with a ditch eight feet in width, enclosing a 
large area, capable of containing a force of 
10,000 men. The army train, consisting of nu- 
merous mule teams, was brought within this. 
The work was pushed with great vigor. This 
work went on for three days, or until Thurs- 
day, the 12th, at which time that portion of 
the works assigned to the Irish Brigade was well 
advanced, that of the Home Guard being still 
weak on the west or New Lexington side. 

The college building, within the fortification, 
became Col. Mulligan’s head-quarters. The 
magazine and treasure were stored in the cellar 
and suitably protected. The hospital of the 
troops was located just outside of the intrench- 
ments, in a northwesterly direction. The river, 
at that point, is about half a mile wide, and 
about halfa mile distant from the fortifications. 
The bluff there is high and abrupt, the steam- 
boat landing being at New Lexington. 

The artillery of Col. Mulligan consisted of 
five brass pieces and two mortars, but, having 
no shells, the latter were useless. The cavalry 
had only side-arms and pistols, 

On the 12th, scouts and advanced pickets 
driven in reported the near approach of the 
Confederate force. The attack was led by Gen. 
Rains with a battery of nine pieces of artillery 
against the point least prepared to resist as- 
sault. The Confederates were repulsed, and 
the result warned them that they had no easy 
task on hand. The hospital, containing about 
twenty-four patients, was not spared by the as- 
sailants. Some of the sick were pierced with 
bayonets or sabres in their cots. The chaplain 
and surgeon of the brigade were taken prisoners. 

Skirmishing continued for several days, dur- 
ing which the enemy brought more of their ar- 
tillery into action. Messengers had been sent 
to Jefferson City by Col. Mulligan to urge the 
necessity of reénforcements, but they had been 
captured. At the same time, sufficient troops 
were sent out by the enemy to intercept any 
Federal reénforcements. Thus a party of 1,500 
Iowa troops were met and forced to retire when 
they had arrived within sixteen miles of the river. 

The situation of the Federal force was daily 
growing more desperate. Within their lines 
were picketed about the wagons and trains a 
large number of horses and mules, nearly three 
thousand in all, now a serious cause of care and 
anxiety; for, as shot and shell plunged among 
them, many of the animals were killed or 
wounded, and from the struggles of these latter 
the danger of a general stampede was immi- 
nent. The havoc in the centre of the intrench- 
ment was immense. Wagons were knocked to 
pieces, stores scattered and destroyed, and the 
ground strewn with dead horses and mules. 

On the 17th the water gave out, and being cut 
off from the river, the Union troops were re- 
duced to great straits. Rations, also, began to 
grow short. Meanwhile, the contest continued 
with little cessation, as a brilliant moon shone 
allnight. Gen. Price had sent to Col. Mulligan a 
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summons to surrender, to which the latter sent 
a refusal, saying, “If you want us, you must 
take us.” The Home Guard, however, had 
become discouraged and disheartened, and on 
the 21st, while Col. Mulligan was engaged in 
another part of the camp, a white flag was 
raised by Major Becker, of the Guards, in the 
portion of the intrenchments assigned to him. 
As soon as this was made known to Col. Malli- 
gan, he ordered the flag to be taken down, which 
was done. The severest of the fighting during 
that day followed in a charge made upon the 
enemy’s nearest battery. Subsequently, the 
Home Guards left the outer work and retreated 
within the line of the inner intrenchments, 
about the college building, refusing to fight 
longer, and here again raised the white flag, 
this time from the centre of the fortifications, 
when the fire of the enemy slackened and 
ceased. Under this state of affairs, Col. Mulli- 
gan, calling his officers into council, decided to 
capitulate, and Capt. McDermott went out to 
the enemy’s lines, with a handkerchief tied to 
aramrod, and a parley took place. Major 
Moore, of the brigade, was sent to Gen. 
Price’s head-quarters, at New Lexington, to 
know the terms of capitulation. These were: 
that the officers were to be retained as prison- 
ers of war, the men to be allowed to depart 
with their personal property, surrendering their 
arms and accoutrements. Reluctantly, this 
was acceded to. 

At 4 p. m. on Sept. 21st, the Federal forces 
were marched out of the intrenchments. They 
left behind them their arms and accoutre- 
ments, reserving only their clothing. The pri- 
vates, numbering some 1,500 strong, were first 
made to take the oath not to serve against the 
Confederate States, when they were put across 
the river, and, in charge of Gen. Rains, 
marched on Saturday night to Richmond, six- 
teen miles; whence, on Sunday, they marched 
to Hamilton, a station on the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph’s railroad, where they were declared 
free to go wherever they pleased. While on 
this march they experienced generous and hu- 
mane treatment, both from Gen. Rains and 
from the residents. 

The Federal force at Lexington was com- 
posed of the Twenty-third Regiment, (Irish Bri- 
gade,) Col. Mulligan, 800; Thirteenth Missouri, 
Col. Peabody, 840; First Illinois, Col. Marshall, 
500; Home Guards, Col. White, 500; total 
2,640, with one 4, three 6, and one 12-pound- 
ers, and two 4-inch mortars. The Confederate 
force had been increased from 3,000 by the ar- 
rival of reénforcements to a large number, es- 
timated at 20,000. It appears by the official 
report of Gen. Price, who took command at the 
outset, that, in addition to the large force he 
brought with him from the southwest, he was 
joined, before the battle, by the forces under 
Martin Green, Harris, Boyd, and Patten, all of 
whom participated in the siege. Green's force, 
when he crossed the river at Glasgow, was 
2,500 men ; Harris had 1,000 when he crossed ; 
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and Patten and Boyd had about 6,000. If, 
therefore, the army that Gen. Price brought 
with him from the southwest is put as low as 
12,000, the total force that he brought to bear 
on the garrison at Lexington was 21,500. The 
force of the garrison was only 2,640 men. The 
loss of water, and the inferiority of numbers 
caused the surrender. Gen. Price says that 
the firing was continued for fifty-two hours. 
The enemy adopted for defence a breastwork 
of hempen bales, which they rolled before 
them as they advanced. Their loss they state 
at 25 killed and 72 wounded. The Federal loss 
in killed and wounded was estimated from 300 
to 500. Gen. Fremont, upon hearing of this 
surrender, sent the following despatch to Wash- 
ington : 
HEAD-QUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Sr. Louis, Sept. 28, 1861. f 

Col. E. D. Townsend, Adjutant-General : 

{ have a telegram from Brookfield that ain? Sei 
has fallen into Price’s hands, he having cut off Mulli- 
gan’s supply of water. Reénforcements 4,000 strong, 
under Sturgis, by the capture of the ferry boats, had 
no means of crossing the river in time. Lane’s forces 
from the southwest, and Davis’ from the southeast, up- 
wards of 11,000 in all, could also not get there in time. 
Lam taking the field myself and hope to destroy the 
enemy either before or after the junction of the forces 
under McCulloch. Please notify the President imme- 
diately. J.C. FREMONT, Major-Gen. Commanding. 


Some remarks appeared in the St. Louis 
“Evening News” a few days after, commenting 
upon the neglect of the authorities at St. Louis 
to send out reénforcements, when the paper 
was immediately suppressed by Gen. Fremont, 
and its publisher and editor sent to prison, 
from which they were subsequently uncondi- 
tionally released. 

As a strategetical point, the loss of the town 
was a serious affair to the Federal cause, and a 
gain of no small value to the Confederates. Its 
possession would tend to retain that part of 
Missouri to the Union side, while its loss would 
expose Kansas, as well as the northern and 
western parts of Missouri. 

About the lst of October, on the approach 
of Gen. Fremont, Lexington was partly evacu- 
ated by the Confederate force. On the 16th, 
Major White, with one hundred and fifty men 
of the First Missouri, surprised the garrison 
which remained, and recaptured the town, with 
all the sick and wounded, also a quantity of 
guns, pistols, two cannon, and other articles. 
The garrison numbered about two hundred. 

LINCOLN, Asranam. By the election on 
the 6th November, 1860, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States. The vote, as counted 
by Congress, was proclaimed to be as follows : 
. The whole number of Electors appointed to 
vote for President of the United States is 303, 
of which a majority is 152. The state of the 
vote for President of the United States was: 


For Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois,............... 180 
For John ©. Breckinridge, of Kentucky,......... 72 
For John Bell, of Tennessee,........2--++eeeeee 8 

For Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois,............+ 12 


On the morning of the 11th of February fol- 
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lowing, at 8 o’clock, Mr. Lincoln left Springfield, 
Illinois, for Washington, to undertake the. dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. Hitherto, amid 
all the excitement, anxiety, and alarm of the 
country—the gloom that hung over commerce, 
the paralysis of trade and manufactures, and the 
threatening aspect of the South; amid the se- 
cession of States, the attempted dismember- 
ment of the Union, and the efforts of the wisest 
of the Northern States met in a Convention, 
consisting of an Ex-President, Ex-Cabinet Min- 
isters, Ex-Foreign Ministers, Ex-Senators, Ex- 
Members of the House of Representatives, Ex- 
Chief-Justices of State Courts, Ex-Chancellors, 
a Governor and Ex-Governors, and Ex-Attor- 
ney-Generals, to devise measures to stay the im- 
pending ruin; hitherto, indeed, not a word had 
passed his lips to lift the weight of doubt and 
trouble that oppressed his countrymen. As he 
went forth from his humble home to put on 
the robes of his majestic office, all eyes watched 
his steps. Secessionist, Unionist, Republican, 
listened with anxious interest to catch every 
sound he uttered, as a sign of what the unseen 
future would be. As he entered the car-house 
at the Springfield depot, he met over a thon- 
sand of his townsmen assembled, to bid him 
farewell. Shaking hands with them as he ap- 
proached the train, he then stepped on the 
platform and spoke as follows: 

‘““ My friends: No one not in my position can — 
appreciate the sadness I feel at this parting. To 
this people I owe all that I am. Here I have 
lived more than a quarter of a century. Here 
my children* were born, and here one of them 
lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see 
you again. A duty devolves upon me which 
is perhaps greater than that which has de- 
volved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. He never would have succeeded 
except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon 
which he at all times relied. I feel that I can- 
not succeed without the same Divine aid which 
sustained him, and in the same Almighty Being 
I place my reliance for support; and I hope 
you, my friends, will all pray that I may receive 
that Divine assistance, without which I cannot 
succeed, but with which success is certain. 
Again, I bid you all an affectionate farewell.” 

Along the route, multitudes assembled at the 
railway stations to greet the Presidential party. 
At Toledo, after a salute and in response to re- 
peated calls, Mr. Lincoln appeared on the plat- 
form and said : 

“T am leaving you on an errand of national 
importance, attended, as you are aware, with 
considerable difficulties. Let us believe, as 
some poet has expressed it, ‘Behind the cloud 
the sun is shining still.’ I bid you an affection- 
ate farewell.” 

The party next proceeded to Indianapolis, 
where Mr. Lincoln was welcomed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, and escorted to a carriage, 
when a procession was formed, composed of 
both Houses of the Legislature, the public offi- 
cers, the municipal authorities, military, and 
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firemen. On reaching the “ Bates House” the 
procession halted, and Mr, Lincoln was escorted 
‘to the balcony, from which he addressed the 
people : 

_ “ Fellow-citizens of the State of Indiana: I 
am here to thank you much for this magnificent 
welcome, and still more for the very generous 
‘support given by your State to that political 
cause, which I think is the true and just cause 
of the whole country and the whole world. 
Solomon says ‘ there is a time to keep silence ;’ 
and when men wrangle by the mouth, with no 
certainty that they mean the same thing while 
using the same words, it perhaps were as well 
if they would keep silence. The words ‘ coer- 
ion’ and ‘invasion’ are much used in these 
days, and often with some temper and hot 
‘blood. Let us make sure, if we can, that we 
do not misunderstand the meaning of those 
who use them. Let us get the exact definitions 
of these words, not from dictionaries, but from 
the men themselves, who certainly deprecate 
the things they would represent by the use of 
the words. What, a is ‘coercion’? What 
is ‘invasion’? Would the marching of an 
army into South Carolina, without the consent 
of her people, and with hostile intent towards 
them, be invasion? I certainly think it would, 
and it would be ‘coercion’ also if the South 
Carolinians were forced to submit. But if the 
United States should merely hold and retake its 
own forts and other property, and collect the 
duties on foreign importations, or even with- 
_ hold the mails from places where they were 
habitually violated, would any or all of these 
things be ‘invasion’ or ‘coercion’? Do our 
professed lovers of the Union, but who spite- 
. fully resolve that they will resist coercion and 
invasion, understand that such things as these, 
on the part of the United States, would be co- 
ercion or invasion of a State? If so, their idea 
of means to preserve the object of their great 
affection would seem to be exceedingly thin 
and airy. If sick, the little pills of the homeo- 

ist would be much too large for it to swal- 

w. In their view, the Union, as a family re- 
lation, would seem to be no regular marriage, 
but rather a sort of ‘free-love’ arrangement, 
to be maintained on passional attraction. By 
the way, in what consists the special sacredness 
of a State? I speak not of the position as- 
signed to a State in the Union by the Constitu- 
tion, for that is the bond we all recognize. 

That position, however, a State cannot carry 
out of the Union with it. I speak of that as- 
sumed primary right of a State to rule all 
which is less than itself, and to ruin all 
which is larger than itself. If a State anda 
County, in a given case, should be equal in ex- 
tent of territory and equal in number of inhab- 
itants, in what, as a matter of principle, is the 
State better than the County? Would an ex- 
change of name be an exchange of rights? 
Upon what principle, upon what rightful prin- 
ciple, may a State, being no more than one- 
fiftieth part of the nation in soil and population, 
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break up the nation, and then coerce a propor- 
tionably larger subdivision of itself in the most 
arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play 
tyrant is conferred on a district of country with 
its people, by merely calling it a State? Fel- 
low-citizens, I am not asserting any thing. I 
am merely asking questions for you to consider. 
And now allow me to bid you farewell.” 

In the evening Mr. Lincoln held a levee until 
9 o’clock, when he retired. In the morning, 
before his departure for Cincinnati, he took oe- 
casion to thank his friends for the reception 
they had given him, and said he trusted they 
all might meet again under one flag and one 
Union. 

Proceeding thence to Cincinnati, he arrived 
in the afternoon, and received a most enthusi- 
astic welcome. Having been addressed by the 
mayor of the city, and escorted by a civic and 
military procession to the Burnet House, he 
there addressed the multitude in these words : 

“ Fellow-citizens: I have spoken but once 
before this in Cincinnati. That was a year 
previous to the late Presidential election. On 
that occasion, in a playful manner, but with 
sincere words, I addressed much of what I said 
to the Kentuckians. I gave my opinion that 
we, as Republicans, would ultimately beat them 
as Democrats, but that they could postpone the 
result longer by nominating Senator Douglas 
for the Presidency than they could in any other 
way. They did not, in any true sense of the 
word, nominate Mr. Douglas, and the result 


- has come certainly as soon as ever I expected. 


“T also told them how I expeeted they would 
be treated after they should have. been beaten, 
and now wish to call their attention to what I 
then said: 

“¢ When we do, as we say we will, beat you, 
you perhaps want to know what we will do 
with you. I will tell you—as far as I am an- 
thorized to speak for the opposition—what we 
mean to do with you. We mean to treat yon 
as near as we possibly can, as Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison treated you. We mean to 
leave you alone, and in no way to interfere 
with your institutions; to abide by all and 
every compromise of the Constitution. In a 
word, coming back to the original proposition, 
to treat you, as far as degenerate men—if we 
have degenerated—may, according to the ex- 
ample of those noble fathers, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison. We mean to remember 
that you areas good as we; that there is no 
difference between us other than the difference 
of circumstances. We mean to recognize and 
bear in mind always that you have as good 
hearts in your bosoms as other people, or as 
we claim to have, and to treat you accordingly.’ 

“‘ Fellow-citizens of Kentucky, friends, breth- 
ren: May I call you such? In my pew posi- 
tion I see no occasion and feel no inclination 
to retract a word of this. If it shall not be 
made good be assured that the fault shall not 
be mine.” In the evening he had a reception, 
when large crowds called upon him. 
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On the next morning, at 9 o’clock, he left 
Cincinnati, and arrived at Columbus at 2 o’clock. 
He was received with a national salute and 
every demonstration of enthusiasm. He visited 
the Governor in the Executive Chamber, and 
was subsequently introduced to the members 
of the Legislature in joint session, when he was 
formally weleomed by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
to whom Mr. Lincoln responded in these words : 

“Jt is true, as has been said by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, that very great responsibil- 
ity rests upon me in the position to which the 
votes of the American people have called me. 
I am deeply sensible of that weighty responsi- 
bility. I cannot but know, what you all know, 
that without a name—perhaps without a reason 
why I should have a name—there has fallen 
upon me a task such as did not rest upon the 
Father of his Country. And so feeling, I can- 
not but turn and look for the support without 
whieh it will be impossible for me to perform 
that great task. I turn, then, and look to the 
American people, and to that God who has 
néver forsaken them. 

“Allusion has been made to the interest felt 
in relation to the policy of the new Administra- 
tion. In this, I have received from some a de- 
gree of credit for having kept silence, from 
others some depreciation. I still think I was 
right. In the varying and repeatedly shifting 
scenes of the present, without a precedent 
which could enable me to judge for the past, 
it has seemed fitting, that before speaking upon 
the difficulties of the country I should have 
gained a view of the whole field. To be sure, 
after all, I would be at liberty to modify and 
change the course of policy as future events 
might make a change necessary. 

“T have not maintained silence from any 
want of real anxiety. It is a good thing that 
there is no more than anxiety, for there is noth- 
ing going wrong. It is a consoling circum- 
stance that when we look out there is nothing 
that really hurts anybody. We entertain dif- 
ferent views upon political questions, but no- 
body is suffering any thing. This is a most 
consoling circumstance, and from it I judge 
that all we want is time and patience, and a 
reliance on that God who has never forsaken 
this people.” 

On the 14th of February, Mr. Lincoln pro- 
ceeded to Pittsburg. At Steubenville, on the 
route, in reply to an address by Judge Lloyd 
in behalf of the crowd present, he said : 

“T fear that the great confidence placed in 
my ability is unfounded. Indeed, I am sure 
it is. Encompassed by vast difficulties, as I 
am, nothing shall be wanted on my part, if sus- 
tained by the American people and God. I be- 
lieve the devotion to the Constitution is equally 
great on both sides of the river. It is only the 
different understanding of that instrument that 
causes difficulty. The only dispute is, ‘ What 
are their rights?’ If the majority should not 
rule who should be the judge? Where is such 
a judge to be found? We should all be bound 
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by the majority of the American people—if not, 
then the minority must control. Would that 
be right? Would it be just or generous? As- 
suredly not.” He reiterated, the majority 
should rule. If he adopted a wrong policy, 
then the opportunity to condemn him would 
occur in four years’ time. ‘Then I can be 
turned out and a better man with better views 
put in my place.” 

He remained at Pittsburg until the next 
morning, when he left for Cleveland. Before 
his departure he made an address to the people 
in which he said : 

“In every short address I have made to the 
people, and in every crowd through which I 
have passed of late, some allusion has been 
made to the present distracted condition of the 
country. It is naturally expected that I should 
say something upon this subject, but to touch 
upon it at all would involve an-elaborate dis- 
cussion of a great many questions and circum- 
stances, would require more time than I can 
at present command, and would perhaps un- 
necessarily “commit me upon matters which 
have not yet fully developed themselves. 

“The condition of the country, fellow-citi- 
zens, is an extraordinary one, and fills the mind 
of every patriot with anxiety and solicitude. 
My intention is to give this subject all the con- 
sideration which I possibly can before I speak 
fully and definitely in regard to it, so that, 
when I do speak, I may be as nearly right as 
possible. And when I do speak, fellow-citi- 
zens, I hope to say nothing in opposition to the 
spirit of the Constitution, contrary to the in- 
tegrity of the Union, or which will in any way 
prove inimical to the liberties of the people or 
to the peace of the whole country. And, fur- 
thermore, when the time arrives for me to 
speak on this great subject, I hope to say noth- 
ing which will disappoint the reasonable ex- 
pectations of any man, or disappoint the people 
generally throughout the country, especially if 
their expectations have been based upon any 
thing which I may have heretofore said. 

“ Notwithstanding the troubles across. the 
river, [the speaker, smiling, pointed south- 
wardly to the Monongahela River,] there is 
really no crisis springing from any thing in the 
Government itself. In plain words, there is 
really no crisis except an artificial one. What 
is there now to warrant the condition of affairs 
presented by our friends ‘over the river’? 
Take even their own view of the questions in- 
volved, and there is nothing to justify the 
course which they are pursuing. I repeat it, 
then, there is no crisis, except such a one as 
may, be gotten up at any time by turbulent 
men, aided by designing politicians. My ad- 
vice, then, under such cireumstances, is to keep 
cool. If the great American people will only 
keep their temper on both sides of the line, the 
trouble will come to an end, and the question 
which now distracts the country will be settled 
just as surely as all other difficulties of like 
character which have originated in this Goy- 
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ernment have been adjusted. Let the people 
on both sides keep their self-possession, and 

st as other clouds have cleared away in due 
time, so will this, and this great nation shall 
continue to prosper as heretofore.” 

He then referred to the subject of the tariff, 
and said : 

- According to my political education, I am 
inclined to believe that the people in the va- 
rious portions of the country should have their 
own views carried out through their represen- 
tatives in Congress. That consideration of the 
Tariff bill should not be postponed until the 
next session of the National Legislature. No 
subject should engage your representatives 
more closely than that of the tariff. If I have 
any recommendation to make, it will be that 
every man who is called upon to serve the 

le, in a representative capacity, should 
study the whole subject thoroughly, as I intend 
to do myself, looking to all the varied interests 
of the common country, so that when the time 
for action arrives, adequate protection shall be 
extended to the coal and iron of Pennsylvania 
and the corn of Illinois. Permit me to express 
the hope that this important subject. may re- 
ceive such consideration at the hands of your 
representatives, that the interests of no part 
of the country may be overlooked, but that all 
sections may share in the common benefits of 
a just and equitable tariff.” 

Mr. Lincoln, upon his arrival in Cleveland, 
also made a speech, in which he adverted to 
the same subject in the following terms: 

“Tt is with you, the people, to advance the 
great cause of the Union and the Constitution, 
and not with any one man. It rests with you 
alone. This fact is strongly impressed on my 
mind at present. In a community like this, 
whose appearance testifies to their intelligence, 
I am convinced that the cause of liberty and 
the Union can never be in danger. Frequent 
allusion is made to the excitement at present 
existing in national politics. I think there is 
no occasion for any excitement. The crisis, as 
it is called, is altogether an artificial crisis. In 
all parts of the nation there are differences of 
opinion in politics. There are differences of 
opinion even here. You did not all vote for 
the person who now addresses you. And how 
is it with those who are not here? Have they 
not all their rights as they ever had? Do they 
not have their fugitive slaves returned now as 
ever? Have they not the same Constitution 
that they have lived under for seventy odd 
years? Have they not a position as citizens of 
this common country, and have we any power 
to change that position? What, then, is the 
matter with them? Why all this excitement ? 
Why all these complaints? As I said before, 
this crisis is all artificial. It has no founda- 
tion in fact. It was ‘ argued up,’ as the saying 
is, and cannot be argued down. Let it alone, 
and it will go down itself.” 


On Saturday he proceeded to Buffalo, where 


he arrived at evening, and was met at the door 
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of the car by a deputation of citizens, headed 
by Ex-President Fillmore. 

The crowd surrounding the depot numbered 
not less than 10,000 people. But one company 
of soldiers and file of police were detailed to 
act as escort to the party, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that they could protect them 
from being crushed. While passing from the 
train to the carriages, in the jam, Major Hun- 
ter, of the U.S. Army, one of Mr. Lincoln’s 
suite, had his shoulder dislocated. The passage 
of the procession up Exchange and Main streets 
to the American Hotel was a perfect ovation. 

Arriving at the American Hotel, Mr. Lincoln 
was welcomed in a brief speech by acting 
Mayor Bemis, to which he made a brief reply, 
as follows : 

“Mr. Mayor and fellow-citizens : I am here 
to thank you briefly for this grand reception 
given to me, not personally, but as the repre- 
sentative of our great and beloved country. 
Your worthy Mayor has been pleased to men- 
tion in his address to me, the fortunate and 
agreeable journey which I have had from home 
—only it is rather a circuitous route to the 
Federal Capital. Iam very happy that he was 
enabled, in truth, to congratulate myself and 
company on that fact. It is true, we have had 
nothing thus far to mar the pleasure of the trip. 
We have not been met alone by those who as- 
sisted in giving the election to me; I say not 
alone, but by the whole population of the 
country through which we have passed. This 
is as it should be. Had the election fallen to 
any other of the distinguished candidates in- 
stead of myself, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, to say the least, it would have been 
proper for all citizens to have greeted him as 
you now greet me. It is evidence of the devo- 
tion of the whole people to the Constitution, 
the Union, and the perpetuity of the liberties 
of this country. Iam unwilling, on any occa- 
sion, that I should be so meanly thought of, as 
to have it supposed for a moment that these 
demonstrations are tendered to me personally. 
They are tendered to the country, to the insti- 
tutions of the country, and to the perpetuity of 
the liberties of the country for which these in- 
stitutions were made and created. Your worthy 
Mayor has thought fit to express the hope that 
I may be able to relieve the country from the 
present, or, I should say, the threatened diffi- 
culties. I am sure I bring a heart true to: the 
work. For the ability to perform it, I trust in 
that Supreme Being who has never forsaken 
this favored land, through the instrumentality 
of this great and intelligent people. Without 
that assistance I should surely fail; with it I 
cannot fail. When we speak of threatened diffi- 
culties to the country, it is natural that it should 
be expected that something should be said by 
myself with regard to particular measures. 
Upon more mature reflection, however,—and 
others will agree with me—that when it is con- 
sidered that these difficulties are without pre- 
cedent, and never have been acted upon by any 
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individual situated as I am, it is most proper I 
should wait and see the developments, and get 
all the light possible, so that when I do speak 
authoritatively, I may be as near right as pos- 
sible. When I shall speak authoritatively, I 
hope to say nothing inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, the Union, the rights of all the States, 
of each State, and of each section of the coun- 
try, and not to disappoint the reasonable ex- 
pectations of those who have confided to me 
their votes. In this connection, allow me to 
say, that you, as a portion of the great Ameri- 
can. people, need only to maintain your com- 
posure, stand up to your sober convictions of 
right, to your obligations to the Constitution, 
and act in accordance with those sober convic- 
tions, and the clouds which now arise in the 
horizon will be dispelled, and we shall have a 
bright and glorious future; and when this gen- 
eration shall have passed away, tens of thou- 
sands shall inhabit this country where only 
thousands inhabit it now. I do not propose to 
address you at length. I have no voice for it. 
Allow me again to thank you for this magnifi- 
cent reception, and bid you farewell.” 

On Monday,, Mr. Lincoln proceeded from 
Buffalo to Albany. Here he was met by the 
Mayor and City Councils and the Legislative 
Committees, and, after some brief formalities, 
was conducted to the Capitol, where he was 
welcomed by Governor Morgan, and responded 
briefly as follows: 

** Governor Morgan : I was pleased to receive 
an invitation to visit the Capital of the great 
Empire State of this nation, whileon my way 
to the Federal Capital. I now thank you, and 
you, the people of the capital of the State of 
New York, for this most hearty and magnifi- 
eent welcome. If I am not at fault, the great 
Empire State at this time contains a larger 
population than did the whole of the United 
States of America at the time they achieved 
their National Independence; and I was proud 
to be invited to visit its capital, to meet its 
citizens as I now have the honor todo. Iam 
notified by your Governor that this reception 
is tendered by citizens without distinction of 
party. Because of this I accept it the more 
gladly. In this country, and in any country 
where freedom of thought is tolerated, citizens 
attach themselves to political parties. It is but 
an ordinary degree of charity to attribute this 
act to the supposition that, in thus attaching 
themselves to the various parties, each man in 
his own judgment supposes he thereby best ad- 
vances the interests of the whole country. And 
when an election is passed, it is altogether be- 
fitting a free people that, until the next elec- 
tion, they should be one people. The reception 
you have extended me to-day is not given to 
me personally. It should not be so, but as the 
representative, for the time being, of the major- 
ity of the nation. If the election had fallen to 
any of the more distinguished citizens, who re- 
ceived the support of the people, this same 
honor should have greeted him that greets me 


this day, in testimony of the unanimous deyo- 
tion of the whole people to the Constitution, 
the Union, and to the perpetual liberties of suc- 
ceeding generations in this country. I have 
neither the voice nor the strength to address 
you at any greater length. I beg you will, 
therefore, accept my most grateful thanks for 
this manifest devotion—not to me, but to the 
institutions of this great and glorious country.” 

He was then conducted! to the Legislative 
halls, and received by the members with de- 
monstrations of respect. Here, in reply to an 
address of welcome, he made a more formal 
speech, in which he again adverted to the 
troubles of the country in the following terms: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York: It is with 
feelings of great diffidence, and, I may say, 
feelings even of awe, perhaps greater than I 
have recently experienced, that I meet you 
here in this place. The history of this great 
State, the renown of its great men, who 
have stood in this chamber, and have spoken 
their thoughts, all crowd around my fancy, 
and incline me to shrink from an attempt to 
address you. Yet I have some confidence 
given me by the generous manner in which 
you have invited me, and the still more gen- 
erous manner in which you have received me. 
You have invited me and received me without 
distinction of party. I could not, for a mo- 
ment, suppose that this has been done in any 
considerable degree with any reference to my 
personal self. It is very much more grateful 
to me that this reception and the invitation 
preceding it, were given to me as the represent- 
ative of a free people, than it could possibly 
lave been, were they but the evidence of devo- 
tion to me or to any one man. It is true that, 
while I hold myself, without mock-modesty, the 
humblest of all the individuals who have ever 
been elected President of the United States, I yet 
have a more difficult task to perform than any 
one of them has ever encountered. You have 
here generously tendered me the support, the 
united support, of the great Empire State. For 
this, in behalf of the nation—in behalf of the 
President and of the future of the nation—in 
behalf of the cause of civil liberty in all time 
to come—I most gratefully thank you. I do 
not propose now to enter upon any expressions 
as to the particular line of policy to be adopted 
with reference to the difficulties that stand be- 
fore us in the opening of the incoming Admin- 
istration. I deem that it is just to the country, 
to myself, to you, that I should see every thing, 
hear every thing, and have every light that 
can possibly be brought within my reach to aid 
me before I shall speak officially, in order that, 
when I do speak, I may have the best possible 
means of taking correct and true grounds, For 
this reason, I do not now announce any thing 
in the way of policy for the new Administra- 
tion. When the time comes, according to the 
custom of the Government, I shall speak, and 
speak as well as I am able for the good of the 
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present and of the future of this country—for 
the good of the North and of the South—for 
the good of one and of the other, and of all 
sections of it. In the mean time, if we have 
patience, if we maintain our equanimity, though 
some may allow themselves to run off in a 
burst of passion, I still have confidence that the 
Almighty Ruler of the Universe, through the 
instrumentality of this great and intelligent 
people, can and will bring us through this diffi- 
culty, as he has heretofore brought us through 
all preceding difficulties of the country. Rely- 
ing upon this, and again thanking you, as I for- 
ever shall, in my heart, for this generous recep- 
tion you have given me, I bid you farewell.” 
At Albany, he was met by a delegation from 
the city authorities in New York, and on the 
19th started for that city. Vast crowds greet- 
ed him at every important station on the Hud- 
son River Railroad. At Poughkeepsie, he was 
welcomed by the mayor of the city, who hoped 
that he would so administer the affairs of the 
Government that the whole country would bless 
him. Mr. Lincoln in reply said : 
“T am grateful for this cordial welcome, and 
I am gratified that this immense multitude has 
come together, not to meet the individual man, 
but the man who, for the time being, will 
humbly but earnestly represent the majesty of 
the nation. These receptions have been given 
me at other places, and, as here, by men of 
different parties, and not by one party alone. 
It shows an earnest effort on the part of all to 
save, not the country, for the country can save 
itself, but to save the institutions of the coun- 
try—those institutions under which, for at least 
three-quarters of a century, we have become the 
- greatest, the most intelligent, and the happiest 
people in the world. These manifestations 
show that we all make common cause for these 
objects ; that if some of us are successful in an 
election, and others are beaten, those who are 
beaten are not in favor of sinking the ship in 
consequence of defeat, but are earnest in their 
urpose to sail it safely through the voyage in 
ay and, in so far as they may think there 
has been any mistake in the election, satisfying 


themselves to take their chance at setting the 


matter right the next time. That course is en- 
tirely right. I am not sure—I do not pretend 
to be sure—that in the selection of the indi- 
vidual who has been elected this term, the 
wisest choice has been made. I fear it has not. 
In the purposes and in the principles that have 
been sustained, I have been the instrument se- 
lected to carry forward the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment. I can rely upon you, and upon the 
people of the country; and with their sustain- 
- ing hand, I think that even I shall not fail in 
carrying the Ship of State through the storm.” 

‘The reception of President Lincoln in New 
York City was a most imposing demonstration. 
Places of business were generally closed, and 
hundreds of thousands were in the streets. On 
the next day, he was welcomed to the city by 
Mayor Wood, who, in his address, spoke of the 
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state of public affairs in very emphatic terms, 
as follows: 

“Mr. Lincoln: As Mayor of New York, it 
becomes my duty to extend to you an official 
welcome in behalf of the Corporation. In 
doing so, permit me to say that this city has 
never offered hospitality to a man clothed with 
more exalted powers, or resting nnder graver 
responsibilities, than those which circumstances 
have devolved upon you. Coming into office 
with a dismembered Government to recon- 
struct, and a disconnected and hostile people 
to reconcile, it will require a high patriotism, 
and an elevated comprehension of the whole 
country, and its varied interests, opinions, and 
prejudices, to so conduct public affairs as to 
bring it back again to its former harmonious, 
consolidated, and prosperous condition. 

“Tf I refer to this topic, sir, it is because 
New York is deeply interested. The present 
political divisions have sorely afflicted her peo- 
ple. All her material interests are paralyzed. 
Her commercial greatness is endangered. She 
is the child of the American Union. She has 
grown up under its maternal care, and been 
fostered by its paternal bounty; and we fear 
that if the Union dies, the present supremacy 
of New York may perish with it. To you, 
therefore, chosen under the forms of the Con- 
stitution as the head of the Confederacy, we 
look for a restoration of fraternal relations be- 
tween the States—only to be accomplished by 
peaceful and conciliatory means—aided by the 
wisdom of Almighty God.” 

Mr. Lincoln immediately replied, but without 
affording any satisfaction on those subjects of 
which the Mayor expressed anxiety. 

“Mr. Mayor: It is with feelings of deep 
gratitude that I make my acknowledgments for 
the reception given me in the great commercial 
city of New York. I cannot but remember 
that this is done by a people who do not, by a 
majority, agree with me in political sentiment. 
It is the more grateful, because in this I see 
that, for the great principles of our Govern- 
ment, the people are almost unanimous. In 
regard to the difficulties that confront us at 
this time, and of which your Honor has thought 
fit to speak so becomingly and so justly, as I 
suppose, I can only say that I agree in the sen- 
timents expressed. In my devotion to the 
Union, I hope I am behind no man in the na- 
tion. In the wisdom with which to conduct 
the affairs tending to the preservation of the 
Union, I fear that too great confidence may 
have been reposed in me; but I am sureI bring 
a heart devoted to the work. There is nothing 
that could ever bring me to willingly consent 
to the destruction of this Union, under which 
not only the great commercial city of New 
York, but the whole country, acquired its great- 
ness, except it be the purpose for which the 
Union itself was formed. I understand the ship 
to be made for the carrying and the preserva- 
tion of the cargo, and so long as the ship can 
be saved with the cargo, it should never be 
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abandoned, unless it fails the possibility of its 
preservation, and shall cease to exist, except at 
the risk of throwing overboard both freight 
and passengers. So long then, as it is possible 
that the prosperity and the liberties of the peo- 
ple be preserved in this Union, it shall be my 
purpose at all times to use all my powers to aid 
in its perpetuation, Again thanking you for 
the reception given me, allow me to come to a 
close.” 

On the next day he proceeded to Phila- 
delphia. At Trenton, on the route, he re- 
mained a few hours, and visited both Houses 
of the Legislature, then in session. On being 
pint py in the Senate, he thus addressed that 
body: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate of the State of New Jersey: I am very 
grateful to you for the honorable reception of 
which I have been the object. I cannot but 
remember the place that New Jersey holds in 
our early history. In the early Revolutionary 
struggle, few of the States among the old Thir- 
teen had more of the battle-fields of the coun- 
try within its limits than old New Jersey. 
May I be pardoned, if, upon this occasion, I 
mention, that away back in my childhood, the 
earliest days of my being able to read, I got 
hold of a small book, such a one as few of the 
younger members have ever seen, ‘ Weems’ 
Life of Washington.’ I remember all the ac- 
counts there given of the battle-fields and 
struggles for the liberties of the country, and 
none fixed themselves upon my imagination so 
deeply as the struggle here at Trenton, New 
Jersey. The crossing of the river—the contest 
with the Hessians—the great hardships endured 
at that time—all fixed themselves on my memory 
more than any single revolutionary event; and 
you all know, for you have all been boys, how 
these early impressions last longer than any 
others. I recollect thinking then, boy even 
though I was, that there must have been some- 
thing more than common that those men strug- 
gled for. I am exceedingly anxious that that 
thing which they struggled for—that something 
even more than National Independence—that 
something that held out a great promise to all 
the people of the world to all time to come— 
I am exceedingly anxious that this Union, the 
Constitution, and the liberties of the people, 
shall be perpetuated in accordance with the 
original idea for which that struggle was made, 
and I shall be most happy indeed if I shall be 
an humble instrument in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, and of this, His almost chosen people, 
for perpetuating the object of that great strug- 
gle. You give me this reception, as I under- 
stand, without distinction of party. I learn 
that this body is composed of a majority of 
gentlemen who, in the exercise of their best 
judgment in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, 
did not think I was the man. I understand, 
nevertheless, that they came forward here to 
greet me as the constitutional President of the 
United States—as citizens of the United States, 


to meet the man who, for the time being, is 
the representative man of the nation, united by 
a purpose to perpetuate the Union and liber- 
ties of the people. As such, I accept this re- 
ception more gratefully than I could do did I 
believe it was tendered to me as an indi- 
vidual.” 

He then-passed into'the Chamber of the As- 
sembly, and upon being introduced by the 
Speaker, addressed that body as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen: I have just 
enjoyed the honor of a reception by the other 
branch of this Legislature, and I return to you 
and them my thanks for the reception which 
the people of New Jersey have given, through 
their chosen representatives, to me, as the rep- 
resentative, for the time being, of the majesty 
of the people of the United States. I appro- 
priate to myself very little of the demonstrations 
of respect with which I have been greeted. TI 
think little should be given to any man, but 
that it should be a manifestation of adherence 
to the Union and the Constitution. I under- 
stand myself to be received here by the repre- 
sentatives of the people of New Jersey, a major- 
ity of whom differ in opinion from those with 
whom I have acted. This manifestation is 
therefore to be regarded by me as expressing 
their devotion to the Union, the Constitution, and 
the liberties of the people. You, Mr. Speaker, 
have well said, that this is the time when the 
bravest and wisest Jook with doubt and awe 
upon the aspect presented by our nationa! af- 
fairs. Under these circumstances, you will 
readily see wlty I should not speak in detail of 
the course I shall deem it best to pursue. It is 
proper that I should avail myself of all the in- 
formation and all the time at my command, in 
order that when the time arrives in which I 
must speak officially, I shall be able to take the 
ground which I deem the best and safest, and 
from which I may have no occasion to swerve. 
I sha]l endeavor to take the ground I deem 
most just to the North, the East, the West, the 
South, and the whole country. I take it, I hope, 
in good temper—certainly with no malice tow- 
ards any section. I shall do all that may be 
in my power to promote a peaceful settlement 
of all our difficulties. The man does not live 
who is more devoted to peace than I am—none 
who would do more to preserve it. But it may 
be necessary to put the foot down firmly. And 
if I do my duty, and do right, you will sustain 
me, will you not? Received, as I am, by the 
members of a Legislature, the majority of whom 
do not agree with me in political sentiments, I 
trust that I may have their assistance in pilot- 
ing the Ship of State through this voyage, sur- 
rounded by perils as it is; for if it should suffer 
shipwreck now, there will be no pilot ever 
needed for another veyage.” 

On his arrival in Philadelphia a few hours 
afterwards, he was received with great enthu- 
siasm. The mayor of the city greeted him 
with an address designed to draw forth, if pos- 
sible, some expression or sentiment indicative 
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of the future policy of the Government. It 
was as follows: 

“Sir: In behalf of the Councils of Philadel- 
phia and of its citizens, who, with common re- 
spect for their Chief Magistrate-elect, have 
greeted your arrival, I tender you the hospital- 
ity of this city. I do this as the official repre- 
sentative of ninety thousand hearths, around 
which dwell six hundred thousand people, firm 
and ardent in their devotion to the Union; and 
yet it may not be withheld, that there are but 
few of these firesides whose cheer is not 
straitened and darkened by the calamitous con- 
dition of our country. The great mass of 
this people are heartily weary and sick of the 
selfish schemes and wily plots of mere politi- 
cians, who bear no more relation to true states- 
manship than do the barnacles which incrust 
the ship to the master who stands by the helm. 


- Your fellow-countrymen look to you in the 


earnest hope that true statesmanship and unal- 
loyed patriotism may, with God’s blessing, re- 
store peace and prosperity to this distracted 
land. It is to be regretted that your short stay 
precludes that intercourse with the merchants, 
manufacturers, mechanics, and other citizens 
of Philadelphia, which might afford you a clear 
discernment of their great interests. And, sir, 


. it could not be other than grateful to yourself 


to have the opportunity of communicating with 
the memories of the past, in those historic walls 
where were displayed the comprehensive intel- 
lects, and the liberal, disinterested virtues of 
our fathers, who framed the Constitution of the 
Federal States, over which you have been called 
upon to preside.” 

_ Mr. Lincoln replied : 

“ Mr. Mayor and Fellow-citizens of Phila- 
delphia: I appear before you to make no 
lengthy speech but to thank you for this re- 
ception. The reception you have given me 
to-night is not to me, the man, the individ- 
ual, but to the man who temporarily repre- 
sents, or should represent, the majesty of the 
nation. It is true, as your worthy Mayor has 
said, that there is anxiety among the citizens 
of the United States at this time. I deem ita 
happy circumstance that this dissatisfied por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens do not point us to 
any thing in which they are being injured, or 
are about to be injured; for which reason I 
have felt all the while justified in concluding 
that the crisis, the panic, the anxiety of the 
country at this time, is,artificial. If there be 
those who differ with me upon this subject, 
they have not pointed out the substantial diffi- 
culty that exists. I do not mean to say that 
an artificial panic may not do considerable 
harm; that it has done such I do not deny. 
The hope that has been expressed by your 
Mayor, that I may be able to restore peace, 
harmony, and prosperity to the country, is 
most worthy of him; and happy indeed will I 
be if I shall be able to verify and fulfil that 
hope. I promise you, in all sincerity, that I 
bring to the work a sincere heart. Whether I 
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will bring a head equal to that heart, will be 
for future times to determine, It were useless 
for me to speak of details of plans now ; I shall 
speak officially next Monday week, if ever. If 
I should not speak then, it were. useless for me 
todo sonow. If I do speak then, it is useless 
for me to do so now. When I do speak, I shall 
take such ground as I deem best calculated to 
restore peace, harmony, and prosperity to the 
country, and tend to the perpetuity of the na- 
tion, and the liberty of these States and these 
people. Your worthy Mayor has expressed 
the wish, in which I join with him, that it were 
convenient for me to remain with your city 
long enough to consult your merchants and 
manufacturers; or, as it were, to listen to those 
breathings rising within the consecrated walls 
wherein the Constitution of the United States, 
and, I will add, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, were originally framed and adopted. I 
assure you and your Mayor, that I had hoped 
on this occasion, and upon all occasions during 
my life, that I shall do nothing inconsistent 
with the teachings of these holy and most 
sacred walls. I never asked any thing that 


does not breathe from those walls. All my ~ 


political warfare has been in favor of the 
teachings that come forth from these sacred 
walls. May my right hand forget its cunning, 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if ever I prove false to those teachings. Fellow- 
citizens, now allow me to bid you good-night.” 
On the next morning, which was Friday, Mr. 
Lincoln visited the old “ Independence Hall,” 
(so called because within its walls was held the 
session of that Congress which issued the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776,) for the pur- 
pose of raising the national flag over it. Here 
he was received with a warm welcome by one of 
the prominent citizens, to whom he thus replied: 
“Mr, Cuyler: I am filled with deep emotion 
at finding myself standing here, in this place, 
where were collected the wisdom, the patriot- 
ism, the devotion to principle, from which sprang 
the institutions under which we live. You 
have kindly suggested to me that in my hands 
is the task of restoring peace to the present dis- 
tracted condition of the country. I can say in 
return, sir, that all the political sentiments I 
entertain have been drawn, so far as I have 
been able to draw them, from the sentiments 
which originated and were given to the world 
from this hall. I have never had a feeling po- 
litically that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
I have often ‘ponsenet over the dangers which 
were incurred by the men who assembled here, 
and framed and adopted that Declaration of 
Independence. I have pondered over the toils 
that were endured by the officers and soldiers 
of the army who achieved that independence. 
I have often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this Confed- 
eracy so long together. It was not the mere 
matter of the separation of the colonies from 
the mother-land, but that sentiment in the 
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Declaration of Independence which gave lib- 
erty, not alone to the people of this country, 
but, I hope, to the world for all future time. 
It was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weight would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men. This is a sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
Now, my friends, can this country be saved 
upon this basis? If it can, I will consider my- 
self one of the happiest men in the world if I 
can help to save it. If it cannot be saved upon 
that principle, it will be truly awful.. But if 
this country cannot be saved without giving 
up that principle, I was about to say I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than sur- 
render it. Now. in my view of the present 
aspect of affairs, there need be no bloodshed or 
war. There is no necessity for it. I am not in 
favor of such a course, and I may say, in ad- 
vance, that there will be no bloodshed unless 
it be forced upon the Government, and then 
it will be compelled to act in self-defence. 

“ My friends, this is wholly an unexpected 
speech, and I did not expect to be called upon 
to say a word when I came here. I supposed 
it was merely to do something towards raising 
the flag. I may, therefore, have said some- 
thing indisereet. I have said nothing but what 
I am willing to live by, and, if it be the pleas- 
ure of Almighty God, to die by.” 

The party then moved to a platform erected 
in front of the State House, and the President- 
elect was invited to perform the ceremony of 
raising the flag. This drew forth from him an- 
other brief speech to the assembled multitude. 

Mr. Benton, of the Select Council, then, in a 
few words, invited the President-elect to raise 
the flag. Mr. Lincoln responded in a brief 
speech, stating his cheerful compliance with 
the request, and alluded to the original flag of 
thirteen stars, saying that the number had in- 
creased as time rolled on, and we became a 
happy and a powerful people, each star adding 
to its prosperity. ‘ The future,” he added, *‘ is 
in the hands of the people. It is on such an 
occasion as this that we can reason together, 
reaffirm our devotion to the country and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
Let us make up our mind, that when we do put 
a new star upon our banner, it shall be a fixed 
one, never to be dimmed by the horrors of 
war, but brightened by the contentment and 
prosperity of peace. Let us go on to extend 
the area of our usefulness, add star upon star, 
until their light shall shine upon five hundred 
millions of a free and happy people.” 

The President-elect then threw off his over- 
coat, a brief prayer was offered and a gun fired, 
when hand over hand he raised the flag of 
thirty-four stars to the top of the staff. 

At half-past 9 o’clock the party started for 
Harrisburg. The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
was then in session in that city. Both Houses 
were visited by Mr. Lincoln, and to an address 
of welcome by the presiding-officer of each, he 
thus replied : 
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“ T appear before you only for a very few brief 
remarks, in response to what has been said to 
me. I thank you most sincerely for this recep- 
tion, and the generous words in which support 
has been promised me upon this occasion. I 
thank your great commonwealth for the over- 
whelming support it recently gave, not to me 
personally, but the cause, which I think a just 
one, in the late election. Allusion has been 
made to the fact—the interesting fact, perhaps 
we should say—that I, for the first time, ap- 
pear at the Capital of the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania upon the birthday of the Fa- 
ther of his Country, in connection with that 
beloved anniversary connected with the history 
of this country. I have already gone through 
one exceedingly interesting scene this morning 
in the ceremonies at Philadelphia. Under the 
high conduct of gentlemen there, I was, for the 
first time, allowed the privilege of standing in 
Old Independence Hall, to have a few words 
addressed to me there, and opening up to me 
an opportunity of expressing, with much regret, 
that I had not more time to express something 
of my own feelings, excited by the occasion, 
somewhat to harmonize and give shape to the 
feelings that had been really the feelings of my 
whole life. Besides this, our friends there had 
provided a magnificent flag of the country. 
They had arranged it so that I was given the 
honor of raising it to the head of its staff. 
And when it went up I was pleased that it 
went to its place by the strength of my own 
feeble arm; when, according to the arrange- 
ment, the cord was pulled, and it flaunted 
gloriously to the wind without an accident, in 
the bright glowing sunshine of the morning, I 
could not help hoping that there was in the 
entire success of that beautiful ceremony at 
least something of an omen of what is to come. 
Nor could I help feeling then, as I often have 
felt, in the whole of that proceeding, I was a 
very humble instrument. I had not provided 
the flag; I had not made the arrangements for 
elevating it to its place. I had applied but a 
very small portion of my feeble strength in 
raising it. In the whole transaction I was in 
the hands of the people who had arranged it, 
and if I can have the same generous coépera- 
tion of the people of the nation, I think the flag 
of our country may yet be kept flaunting glo- 
riously. I recur for a moment but to repeat 
some words uttered at the hotel in regard to 
what has been said about the military support 
which the General Government may expect 
from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in a 
proper emergency. To guard against any pos- 
sible mistake do I recur to this. It is not with 
any pleasure that I contemplate the possibility 
that a necessity may arise in this country for 
the use of the military arm. While I am ex- 
ceedingly gratified to see the manifestation 
upon your streets of your military force here, 
and exceedingly gratified at your promise here 
to use that force upon a proper emergency— 
while I make these acknowledgments, I desire 
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to repeat, in order to preclude any ible 
misconstruction, that I Jo most sin y hope 
that we shall have no use for them; that it will 
“never become their duty to shed blood, and 
most especially never to shed fraternal blood. 
I promise that, so far as I may have wisdom to 
direct, if so painful a result shall in any wise be 
brought about, it shall be through no fault of 
mine. Allusion has also been made by one of 
your honored speakers to some remark recently 
made by myself at Pittsburg, in regard to what 
is supposed to be the especial interests of this 
Commonweath of Pennsylvania. I now 
wish only to say, in regard to that matter, that 
the few remarks which I uttered on that occa- 
sion were rather carefully worded. I took pains 
that they should beso. I have seen no occa- 
sion since to add to them or subtract from them. 
I leave them precisely as they stand, adding 
only now, that I am pleased to have an expres- 
sion from you, gentlemen of Pennsylvania, sig- 
nificant that they are satisfactory to you. And 
now, gentlemen of the General Assembly of the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, allow me to, 


return you again my most sincere thanks.” 

The afternoon was devoted to the reception 
of the citizens, and at 6 o’clock Mr. Lincoln re- 
tired to his private apartments, declining to re- 
eeive any more visitors. The arr. ments for 
the next day were that he should leave Harris- 
burg in the morning, stop at noon in Baltimore, 
and arrive at Washington in theevening. Tothe 
amazement of every one, however, telegraphic 
despatches from Washington on the next morning 
reported that Mr. Lincoln was in that city. This 
proved to be true. Mr. Lincoln had assumed, to 
prevent recognition, a plaid cap and cloak, and 
taken a special train that night and passed 
through te Washington without being recog- 
nized. This sudden and unexpected arrival at an 
early hourin the morning caused a great surprise, 
and curiosity was excited to discover the motives 
of this secret change in the manner of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s journey. Several reports were immedi- 
ately in circulation. One was that a tele- 
graphic despatch was sent requesting him to be 
present at Washington for reasons of State, be- 
fore the separation of the Peace Conference; a 
second was that a despatch from official parties 
in Washington requested him to come in ad- 
vance of the time announced, in order to pre- 
vent possible disturbances that might grow out 
of conflicting purposes of political clubs in Bal- 
timore—of the Republican clubs to honor Mr. 
Lincoln with a public demonstration, and of 
their far more numerous opponents to prevent 
it; another was, that under all the circum- 
stances of the Mr. Lincoln deemed it 
would be best to avoid all chances of turmoil, 
and at the same time he would be relieved of 
all further demonstrations, of which his jour- 
ney had already been amply full. 

As early as the 16th of January rumors were 
afloat of combinations forming to interfere with 
the inanguration of Mr. Lincoln. In reply toa 
letter from the mayor of Washington, on the 
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subject of those rumors, the marshal of Balti- 
more, on the 16th, said: 


Sir: In reply to your wish that I would state to you 
my opinion with reference to the truth of the rumors 
which you say prevail in Where) we and are indus- 
triously circulated there, to the effect that associations 
of armed men are being formed here for the purpose 
of making unlawful demonstrations at the seat of Gov- 
ernment on the 4th of March, I beg to say, with all the 
confidence fn Eas by the fullest means of infor- 
mation, that they are wholly without foundation. No 
such 0 ization now exists, none has existed, nor 
will the citizens of Baltimore tolerate any such. 

The people of Baltimore are a conservative and law- 
abiding people. They hope and believe, and mean to 
act upon that belief, that the day for mobs and riots 
in their midst has passed, never to return. 

That the citizens of Maryland have a strong sympa-- 
thy with their Southern brethren, and that upon every 
lawful occasion for the expression of that sympathy it 
will doubtless be rae part heard, cannot be deni- 
ed; but that they will tolerate or connive at the unlaw- 
ful doings of a mob, or permit violence or indignity to 
any public functionary passing rough the State, I 
believe to be entirely devoid of truth. The whole thing 
is probably a political canard, receiving a slight color- 
ing of reality from the thoughtless expressions of a 
class of people who, in times of excitement, are mostly 
to be found at street corners or in public bar-rooms. 

The President-elect will need no armed escort in 
passing through or sojourning within the limits of this 
city or State, and, in my view, the provision of any 
such at this time would be ill-judged. 

The insult offered to President Buchanan in the 
streets of this city on the eve of his inauguration, to 
which reference has been made as the sprouse for ap- 
prehending a similar indignity to the ident-elect, 
it is well known, was the act of two or three members 
of one of the fanatical clubs of his political opponents 
which at that time infested our city, but which have 
long since been numbered among the things that were. 

In expressing to you the opinion I have given, I do 
it with full confidence that no such organization could 
exist here without being speedily brought to my 
knowledge. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE P. KANE. 


On the Wednesday following the Mayor and 
Council of the city waited upon Mr. Lincoln 
and tendered to him a welcome. He replied as 
follows : 

“Mr. Mayor: I thank you, and through you 
the municipal authorities of this city who ac- 
company you, for this welcome. And as it is 
the first time in my life since the present phase 
of polities has presented itself in this country, 
that I have said any thing publicly within a re- 
gion of country where the institution of sla- 
very exists, I will take this occasion to say that 
I think very much of the ill-feeling that has 
existed, and still exists, between the people in 
the sections from whence I came and the peo- 
ple here, is dependent upon a misunderstanding 
of one another. I therefore avail myself of this 
opportunity to assure you, Mr. Mayor, and all 
the gentlemen present, that I have not now, 
and never haye had, any other than as kindly 
feelings towards you as the people of my own 
section. I have not now, and never have had, 
any disposition to treat you in any respect 
otherwise than as my own neighbors. I have 
not now any purpose to withhold from you any 


of the benefits of the Constitution, under any 
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circumstances, that I would not feel myself 
constrained to withhold from my own neigh- 
bors; and I hope, in a word, that, when we 
shall become better acquainted, and I say it 
with great confidence, we shall like each other 
the more. I thank you for the kindness of this 
reception.” 

Again, on the next evening, a serenade was 
given to him by the members of the Republican 
Association, accompanied by the marine band. 
Upon this occasion Mr. Lincoln addressed a few 
words to the multitude, as follows : 

“‘ My friends : I suppose that I may take this 
as a compliment paid to me, and as such please 
accept my thanks forit. I have reached this city 
of Washington under circumstances consider- 
ably differing from those under which any other 
man has ever reached it. I am here for the 
purpose of taking an official position amongst 
the people, almost all of whom were politically 
opposed to me, and are yet opposed to me, as I 
suppose. ; 

‘“‘T propose no lengthy address to you. I 
only propose to say; as I did on yesterday, 
when your worthy Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men called upon me, that I thought much of 
the ill-feeling that has existed between you and 
the people of your surroundings and that peo- 
ple from amongst whom I came, has depended, 
and now depends, upon a misunderstanding. 

**T hope that, if things shall go along as pros- 
perously as I believe we all desire they may, I 
may have it in my power to remove something 
of this misunderstanding; that I may be ena- 
bled to convince you, and the people of your 
section of the country, that we regard you as 
in all things our equals, and in all things enti- 
tled to the same respect and the same treat- 
ment that we claim for ourselves; that we are 
in no wise disposed, if it were in our power, to 
oppress you, to deprive you of any of your 
rights under the Constitution of the United 
States, or even narrowly to split hairs with 
you in regard to those rights, but are de- 
termined to give you, as far as lies in our 
hands, all your rights under the Constitution— 
not grudgingly, but fully and fairly. (Applause.) 
I hope that, by thus dealing with you, we 
will become better acquainted, and be better 
friends. 

“And now, my friends, with these few re- 
marks, and again returning my thanks for this 
compliment, and expressing my desire to hear 
a little more of your good music, I bid you 
good night.” 

The inauguration took place on the 4th of 
March, and Mr. Lincoln became President of 
the United States amid a greater display of 
military force than had ever before been wit- 
nessed on such an occasion. (See WasHING- 


TON.) 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS OF 1861. I. In rue Unrrep Srates.— 
The public attention was so strongly attracted 
from almost the begnining of the year by the 
progress of events which speedily culminated 
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in secession and open war, that there was 
very little demand for any works except those 
treating upon the questions then agitating the 
public mind. Essays, orations, sermons, and 
addresses on the right, causes, and consequences 
of secession, and on the subject of slavery in its 
relation to the secession movement, were nu- 
merous, and in great demand. The daily and 
weekly newspapers, especially the illustrated pa- 
pers, also felt the influence of the popular excite- 
ment, and their circulation greatly increased. 
When hostilities actually began, there was a 
call at once for works on military science, and 
immense numbers of manuals of infantry, cay- 
alry, and artillery tactics, military dictionaries, 
works on ordnance, gunnery, fortification, 
&c., &c., were sold, and a great variety of 
cheap manuals for the use of soldiers prepared. 
The reading public not directly connected with 
the army, also demanded sketches of prominent 
persons, places, and events connected with the 
war, beyond the ability of the daily and week- 
ly ate active as that press was, to supply ; 
and this demand was satisfied by the issue of 
an infinitude of handbooks, charts, maps, &e, 
The whole number of books, pamphlets, &c., 
having direct reference to the war, published 
during the year, exceeded 450; of these about 
250 were sermons, addresses, and orations; 
about 60 were works on military science and 
art; eight were serials, chronicling the events, 
history, or biography of the war; and the re- 
mainder, essays, descriptions, charts, biogra- 
phies, &c. Among the most noticeable of the 
serials were ‘‘The Rebellion Record,” edited 
by Mr. Frank Moore; ‘“‘ The Southern Rebel- 
lion and the War for the Union,” by Mr. Or- 
ville J. Victor; ‘ Pictorial History of the War 
of 1861,” edited by Hon. E. G. Squier; “ The 
Fallen Brave,” edited by Mr. J. Gilmary Shea; 
and ‘* Heroes and Martyrs, Notable Men of the 
Time, &c.,” edited by Mr. Frank Moore. ‘“ The 
Illustrated News,” ‘* Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper,” and ‘Harper’s Weekly,” among 
the illustrated weekly papers, devoted the great- 
er part of their space to pictorial and descriptive 
representations of the battles and other inci- 
dents of the war. The scientific works called 
out by the war were, many of them, of high 
merit, Among them were a “ Military Dic- 
tionary,” by Col. H. L. Scott, Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the United States army; ‘A new Man- 
ual of the Bayonet,” and one of ‘“‘Sword and 
Sabre Exercise,” by Capt. J. O. Kelton, US. 
A.; ‘Notes on Sea Coast Defence,” by Major 
(now General) J. G. Barnard, United States 
Engineers; “Evolutions of Field Batteries of 
Artillery,” by Major (now General) Robert An- 
derson; “ A Treatise on the Camp and March,” 
by Capt. Henry D. Grafton, U. 8. A.; ‘‘ Ritles 
and Rifle Practice,” by Major (now General) 
©. M. Wilcox; ‘Manual of Bayonet Exer- 
cises,” by Major-General George B, McClellan ; 
‘The Ordnance Manual,” prepared under di- 
rection of the War Department; ‘“ Instruction 
in Field Artillery,” prepared by a board of ar- 
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tillery officers; “ The Field Manual of Evolu- 
tions of the Line,” “A Manual of Military Sur- 
ry,” by S. D. Gross, M. D.; “A Practical 
tise on Military Surgery,” by Frank H. 
Hamilton, M. D.; ‘ Naval Ordnance and Gun- 
nery,” by Commander J. H. Ward, &c., &c. 

But though the principal demand of the pub- 
lie during the year was for literature connected 
directly or indirectly with the war, there were a 
few books published on other topics, worthy of 
note. In the department of theological and re- 
ligious literature, Muller’s “ Life of Trust,” a 
compilation and abridgment from the reports 
and narratives of that remarkable man, pre- 
pared by Rev. H. L. Wayland, was remarkably 

ular; “Thoughts on Preaching,” by Rev. 
ames W. Alexander, D.D., and ‘“ Notes on 
New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical 
History,” by his brother, Rev. J. Addison 
Alexander, D. D., were very favorably received, 
as were also “Twelve Sermons,” by Horace 
Mann; “Discourses on Sacramental Occa- 
sions,” by Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, D. D.; 
Sermons by Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer, 
D. D.; “ Evenings with the Doctrines,” by Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, D. D.; ‘“ Morning Hours in 
Patmos,” by Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D.; and 
“Sermons preached at Harvard College,” by 
Rev. James Walker, D.D. Among other dis- 
eussions of theological and religious questions 
of the year were “ Human Destiny,” and “ Debt 
and Grace,” by Rev. C. F. Hudson; “ Thoughts 
on the Administration of God’s Moral Govern- 
ment,” by a plain man; “Christ in the Will, 
the Heart, and the Life,” by Rev. A. B. Muz- 
zey ; “ New Testament Standard of Piety,” by 
W. Macdonald ; and “ Religio-political Physics,” 
by Calvin Blanchard. 

In sociology and political science, a book 
entitled “Negroes and Negro Slavery; the 
first an Inferior Race, the latter its Normal 
Condition,” by J. H. Van Evrie, M. D., excited 
some attention from its absurdity and gross 
perversion of all the facts of science, in the at- 
tempt to demonstrate that the negro belonged 
to a different and lower species of beings than 
the white, and was therefore intended for me- 
nial service ; an elaborate defence of ‘‘ American 
Slavery, distinguished from the slavery of Eng- 
lish theorists, and justified by the Law of Na- 
ture,” by Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D., also at- 
tracted notice, from the calmness of its tone, 
and the conspicuous position of the author; 
“The Doctrine and Policy of Protection,” 
by William Elder, M. D., an attack on the sys- 
tem of protective tariffs, by a distinguished 
advocate of free trade; “ Woman’s Rights 
under the Law,” by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 
a candid exposition of the Jegal disabilities 
and privileges of the female sex, under ancient 
and modern legislation; and “The Cotton 
Kingdom,” by Fred. Law Olmsted, an abridg- 
ment and re-arrangement of the author’s pre- 
vious observations in the slave States, were 
the only other noticeable books in this de- 
partment. 
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In history and biography, the principal works 
were the 15th and 16th volumes of Benton’s 
Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, com- 
pleting the work; vol. III. of Hopkins’ * His- 
tory of the Puritans,” completing that work i 
“The Destruction of H. M. war sloop Gaspee, 
from official documents, compiled by John Rus- 
sell Bartlett; ‘‘ Rehoboth in the Past,” a his- 
torical oration by 8. 0. Newman; “ Contribu- 
tions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecti- 
cut, prepared for the 150th anniversary of the 
(Congregational) General Association of the 
State ;” “Life, Times, and Services of Gen. 
Anthony Wayne,” by Orville J. Victor; “ Life 
and Times of André ;” “ Memoirs of Nathaniel 
Emmons, with Sketches of his Friends and Pu- 
pils,” by Prof. Edwards A. Park; “ Memoir 
and Writings of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon; ” “Lives 
of Eminent Physicians of the 19th Century,” 
by S. D. Gross, M. D.; “Memoirs of Bishop 
Bruté,” by Bishop Bayley; ‘‘ Life of Bishop 
Berkeley,” by J. N. Norton; “ Autobiography 
of William Neil, D. D.;” “ Memoirs of Daniel 
Safford,” and “ The Wetmore Family in Amer- 
jea.” 

In the department of travels, usually so pro- 
lific in American literature, there were very 
few books published, but one of these produced 
a decided sensation on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; it was the “ Explorations and Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa,” of Mr. Paul B. Du Chail- 
lu. The new animals and the hitherto unknown 
African races described by the traveller, and 
his details of their strange and extraordinary 
cannibalism, excited much interest, and pro- 
duced protracted controversy; but, in the end, 
his statements were mostly corroborated by 
missionaries and others, familiar with some of 
the countries he had traversed. The only other 
volumes of travels at all noteworthy, were 
“ Life and Adventures in the Southern Pacific,” 
by a roving printer; “ After Icebergs with a 
Painter,” by Rev. L. L. Noble; “ Pictures of 
Southern Life,” being W. H. Russell’s Letters to 
the London “ Times” from the Southern States ; 
and “European Recollections,” by Peter C. 
Baker. 

In the department of science and art, the con- 
tributions were considerably numerous. Two 
volumes of the * New American Cyclopsedia,” 
the 12th and 13th, were published during the 
year. In mechanical science, Mr. A. L. Holley 
issued a valuable work on “ American and Eu- 
ropean Railway Practice ;” Commander Walk- 
er, of the United States Navy, “ Notes on 
Screw Propulsion ;” and the late W. H. King, 
United States Navy, “Lessons and Practical 
Notes on Steam, the Steam Engine, Propellers, 
&e.” In numismatics appeared: “ Coins, Med- 
als, Seals, &c.,” by William O. Prime; “ A De- 
scription of the Medals of Washington, of Na- 
tional and Miscellaneous Medals, illustrated by 
seventy-nine fac-simile engravings,” &c., by 
James Ross Snowden, Director of U. S. Mint; 
and “A Description of Ancient and Modern 
Coins in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of 
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the United States,” by the same author. In med- 
ical science, the principal works were: “ The- 
ory and Practice of the Movement Cure,” by 
Chas. F. Taylor, M. D.; ‘‘ Phthisis Pulmonalis, 
a Practical Treatise,” by L. M. Lawson, M. D.; 
“ Diphtheria, its Nature and Treatment,” being 
the essay which received the Fiske Fund prize 
in 1860, by Daniel D. Slade, M. D.; “A Warn- 
ing to Fathers, Teachers, and Young Men, in 
relation to a Frightful Cause of Insanity,” by W. 
8. Chipley, M. D.; ‘‘ Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs,” by R. T. Trall, M. D.; “* The Breath of 
Life,” by George Catlin, an admirable essay on 
the advantages of keeping the mouth closed; 
“Ourrents and Counter-Currents in Medical 
Science,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D.; 
Guilmette’s “* Vocal Physiology ; ” “ Principles 
and Practice of Obstetrics,” by Gunning 8. Bed- 
ford, M.D.; and “Tobacco, What It Is and 
What It Does,” by Dan King, M. D. 

In agricultural and geological science, the 
elaborate work of J. H. Klippart, the Secretary 
of the Ohio Board of Agriculture, on “ The 
Principles and Practice of Land Drainage; ” 
‘Manual of Agriculture for the School, Home, 
and Farm,” by Geo. B. Emerson and Charles 
L. Flint; and “The First Principles of Geol- 
ogy,” by David A. Wells, are worthy of notice. 
The inventor is informed ‘ How to get a pat- 
ent,” by Mr. T. P. How; and in educational 
science we have Calkins’ “‘ Primary Object Les- 
sons,” and Warren’s “ Manual of Elementary 
Geometrical Drawings.” 

In the department of belles-lettres, we find 
not more than half-a-dozen novels, properly so 
called, and some of these belong to the class of 
religious fiction: Meta Lander (Mrs. Prof. 
Lawrence) published “ Marion Graham; or 
Higher than Happiness;” Alexander Clark, 
““The Old Log School House,” an educational 
story; O. E. K., ‘Daisy Deane; ” and ‘ Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie’ “ Tim, the Scissors-Grinder ; ” 
the sequel to “‘ Tim,” and ‘* The Dermott Fam- 
ily,” in 5 vols., all 8. S. Stories; Geo. W. Cur- 
tis, “ Trumps, a Novel; ” Mrs. Emma D. E. N, 
Southworth, ‘‘The Gipsy’s Prophecy ;” Miss 
Virginia F, Townsend, ‘‘ Amy Deane, and other 
Tales; ‘“*Grace Greenwood,” “ Old Wonder 
Eyes ; ” the lamented Theodore Winthrop left a 
posthumous novel, ‘Cecil Dreem.” Poetry and 
the drama were still less liberally represented ; 
anew and enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Poems” of 
John G. Saxe; a collection, now made for the 
first time, of the ‘‘ Poems” of Samuel Wood- 
worth, the author of the “The Old Oaken 
Bucket ;” “ Elijah, a Sacred Drama, and other 
Poems,” by Rey. Dr. Davidson; “The Shad- 
owy Land, and other Poems,” by Rev. Gur- 
don Huntington, ; and “ Flirtation, and what 
comes of it,” a comedy by Frank B. Goodrich ; 
were all the new published poems, indigenous 
to American soil, of the year, unless we add Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ National Hymns, how 
they are written, and how they are not writ- 
ten,” which gives numerous examples of the good 
and bad among the hymns sent in for the $500 
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prize. ‘The Dutch Dominie of the Catskills” 
was a piece of descriptive and semi-biograph- 
ical writing, by Rev. David Murdoch, D. D.; 
the Springfield philosopher ‘Timothy Tit- 
comb” (Dr. J. G. Holland) made a successful 
venture with another of his volumes of unique 
but readable essays, entitled ‘‘ Lessons in Life.” 
Prof, Chas. D. Cleveland, of Philadelphia, add- 
ed to his list of popular compendiums of litera- 
ture, an admirable “‘ Compendium of Classical 
Literature,” and Rev. R. $8. Maclay, a mission- 
ary for many years in China, described in. a 
graceful little volume some features of “ Life 
among the Chinese.” 

The magazine literature of the year was of 
a high character. In original articles of great 
literary excellence, the ‘ Atlantic Monthly ” 
took the lead, its contributions being equal to 
those of any magazine in the language; while 
‘“‘ Harper’s Monthly ” added to a Jarge number of 
articles of great merit, the attractions of abun- 
dant illustration ; the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
Godey’s, and Peterson’s, all maintained a high 
rank, and most of them obtained an inereased 
circulation. At the close of the year, a new 
candidate for public favor made its appearance, 
—the “ Continental Monthly,” under the editor- 
ship of Mr. C. G. Leland, and devoting more 
space than the others to the discussion of politi- 
cal questions. Besides those named, there were 
a considerable number of monthly periodicals 
of religious character, but occasionally discuss- 
ing national or other popular questions, all of. 
them conducted with ability. 

Among the bi-monthly and quarterly period- 
icals, which mostly belong to the class of re- 
views, there were quite a number of marked 
excellence, and which, during the past year, 
gave proofs of extraordinary vigor and ability. 


We may specify among these ‘The North - 


American Review,” the oldest of our quarterly 
periodicals, and always ably conducted; the 
“ Christian Examiner,” a bi-monthly review of 
very high order; Barnard’s “ American Jour- 
nal of Education,” wnsurpassed in the ability 
and range of its educational articles; ‘The Na- 
tional Review,” a young but promising quar- 
terly ; “ The Bibliotheca Sacra,” a valuable re- 
pository of biblical and classic science and. Jit- 
erature; the ‘* American Theological Review,” 
a periodical which at once took the front rank 
in theological science; the ‘‘ Biblical Reposi- 
tory,” the organ of the Princeton theologians, 
and inferior to none of the others in ability ; 
the ‘‘ New Englander,” the representative of 
the New Haven theology, but handling also, 
with much freedom and spirit, the popular 
questions of the day; and ‘“ Brownson’s Re- 
view,” a quarterly which, while. professedly 
Roman Catholic, discussed with an earnestness 
and liberality unusual in the periodicals of that 
Church, subjects of national or political in- 
terest. Besides these, which, though some of 
them under the influence of particular classes 
and sects of religionists, may in some sense be 
considered national, each denomination has its 
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yeaah review, some of them, indeed, more 
one; most of them ably edited, and some 
of them having an extensive circulation; “‘ The 
Methodist Quarterly,” the “ Boston Review,” 


‘the “Christian Review,” the ‘ Presbyterian 


Quarterly,” the “ Mercersburg Review,” and 
the “Free Will Baptist Quarterly,” are the 
most widely known of these. 

The interests of science were promoted by the 

“ American Journal of Science,” a bi-monthly 
now approaching its fiftieth year, and which, 
by the aid of its numerous collaborators, fully 
represented every department of general sci- 
ence, The medical profession possessed an able 
quarterly, “‘ The American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sciences,” devoted to their interest, besides 
numerous monthly journals, and one semi- 
monthly; the mechanical, engineering, rail- 
way, banking, insurance, and mercantile inter- 
ests had each their periodical or periodicals, 
all conducted by men of high reputation in 
their several professions. The number of strict- 
ly literary magazines, monthly or weekly, was 
not so great in the United States as in England, 
but the number of newspapers and their circu- 
lation was far gréater, and their influence over 
the people fully equal. In the case of the reli- 
gious press, the contrast between the two coun- 
tries is very strongly marked. .The number of re- 
ligious newspapers in England, aside from those 
which are the organs of some of the great relig- 
ious benevolent societies, is small; they are all, 
or nearly all, in part political, and their circu- 
lation is of very moderate extent. The leading 
religious papers here have a very large circu- 
lation, and, except in the case of the present war, 
when they have mostly entered with zeal into 
the discussion of the causes and consequences 
of the war, they have usually abjured questions 
of party politics. The “Independent,” the 
family of “ Christian Advocates,” the ‘ New 
York Observer,” and, we believe, also several 
others of the religious papers, each have a cir- 
culation nearly or quite equal to the aggregate 
of any two or three of the English religious 
newspapers. 
' The so-called literary papers of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, have also a greatly 
larger weekly sale than that of papers of a cor- 
responding class in Great Britain, and though 
some of them have fallen off during the past 
year, the pictorial war newspapers having 
taken a considerable share of their circulation, 
the aggregate is still counted by millions. 

If. Ix Great Britary.—The year was one 
of extraordinary activity in every department 
of literature. In the department of religious 
and theological works, the publication of the 
“Essays and Reviews,” in the autumn of the 
preceding year, and the circumstances which 
gave notoriety to that work, led to the publica- 
tion, throughout the year, of numerous works 
bearing directly or indirectly on the topics 
treated in the “Essays.” The range of these 
topies was extended so far, that it admitted 
very considerable diversity in the subjects of 


the replies, and while one class occupied them- 
selves with the defence of the chronology and 
authenticity of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, or with those of the Pentateuch, or 
the Kings or Chronicles, in particular, another 
class discussed the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
another the chronology, another the character 
and fulfilment of the prophecies; while others 
still gave their attention to the events of the 
New Testament history, to the alleged mythical 
or allegorical character of Christ, to his divin- 
ity, and to the various theological questions 
connected with these. A collection, said not 
to be complete, of the various works called out 


‘by this book, had over sixty titles. The mil- 


lenarian views urged so persistently by Rev. 
Dr. Cumming, and reiterated with more than 
his previous eloquence early in the year in 
his “ Great Tribulation,” and ‘ Great Prepara- 
tion,” also elicited several replies, either in the 
form of commentaries on Daniel and the Apoc- 
alypse, or in direct controversy with the views 
he had maintained. The two controversies to 
which we have referred, enlisted many of the 
ablest theological writers of Great Britain; 
among them were the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Dublin, several bishops, especially 
those of London, Ripon, Chester, Killaloe, &e. 
Profs. Rawlinson, Ellicott, &c., and numerous 
clergymen of the Established Church; among 
the members of the Scottish and dissenting 
Churches, Rev. Donald McDonald, and such 
laymen as Edward Miall and the venerable 
Isaac Taylor. The essayists and reviewers and 
their friends were also active in defending the 
views they had put forth, and numerous ser- 
mons, essays, and dissertations maintaining one 
or other of their positions appeared. Aside 
from these discussions, the number of works in 
this department was not very great. The most 
important were “ The Lost Tribes and the 
Saxons of the West, with new views of Budd- 
hism, and readings of the Rock-records,” by 
George Moore, M. D., well known as a psycho- 
logical writer; ‘“ English Puritanism and its 
Leaders, Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, Bunyan,” 
by Principal Tulloch; ‘‘ Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Eastern Church,” by Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley; “ The Providence of God Mani- 
fested in Natural Law,” by John Duncanson, 
M. D.; “Creation in Plan and Progress,” by 
Prof. Challis, of Cambridge; ‘‘ The Sanskrit 
Text, part III., The Vedas,” by J. Muir; “Life 
of Rey. Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare,” by W. J. Fitzpatrick; ‘‘ Notes on 
Hebrews,” by Rey. E. H. Knowles; ‘ Life and 
Letters of Rev. John Angell James,” by Rev. 
R. W. Dale; “The Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia,” by R..C. Trench, D.D.; 
“The Acts and Writings of the Apostles,” by 
©. P. Clarke; “* The Missionary in Many Lands,” 
by Erwin House; “ The Platonic Dialogues for 
English Readers,” by W. Whewell, LL. D. 

In the department of politics, sociology, &e., 
the American war called out a very consider- 
able number of pamphlets and some works of 
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greater pretension. Mr. Herbert Spencer pub- 
lished a series of brilliant essays on ‘“‘ Educa- 
tion; Mr. Edward Arnold published a trea- 
tise on the subject of education in India and its 
necessity; and Mr. E. T. Rogers, an Oxford 
examiner, a work on “ Education at Oxford ; 
its Methods, its Aims, and its Results; ” Mr. J. 
Austin a treatise on “The Province of Law 
Determined ;” J. Francillon, ‘‘ Lectures, Ele- 
mentary and Familiar, on English Law;” A. 
H. Louis a learned and able essay entitled 
“England and Europe, a Discussion of National 
Policy ;”” Miss Martineau one of her politico- 
economic tales on Health, Husbandry, and 
Handicraft; Mr. Montague Bernard discussed 
“The Principle of Non-Intervention;” and 
two anonymous writers, of decided ability, 
“The Progress of Nations,” and “ Admiralty 
Administration, its Faults and Defaults.” The 
trouble between the indigo planters in India 
and the ryots also gave rise to a considerable 
number of pamphlets. 

In the way of travel and exploration, the list 
is somewhat larger: Mr. A. H. Tilley published 
a gossipy book on “Japan, the Amoor, and 
the Pacific;” Mr. T. Forrester described his 
“Rambles in Corsica and Sardinia;” Mr. J. L. 
Farley, ““The Massacres in Syria;” and Mrs, 
Harvey, ‘ Our Cruise in the Claymore,” one of 
the war vessels sent to the Syrian coast. ‘“So- 
cial Life and Manners in Australia” were por- 
trayed by “ta Resident.” Capt. C. S. Forbes 
narrated his experiences in the “ Campaigns of 
Garibaldi,” as well as his observations of ‘ Ice- 
land; its Voleanoes, &c.;” Mr. H. B. Tristram 
penetrated into “ The Great Sahara,” and gave 
a somewhat dry account of his journeyings ; 
Dr. N. Davis informed the public of the results 
of his explorations in ‘t Ancient Carthage ;” 
Mrs. Bromley, in a series of letters to her fa- 
ther, gave the detail of 20,000 miles of jour- 
neyings in the New World in ten months, un- 
der the title of ‘A Woman’s Wanderings in the 
Western World;” Rey. J. 0. Browne described 
what he himself observed and learned of “ The 
Punjab and Delhi in 1857; ” and Mr. E. Leckey 
confuted some of the “ Fictions Connected with 
the Indian Outbreak in 1857;” J. Hollings- 
head, as a result of travels nearer home, gives 
a touching picture of “Ragged London in 
1861;” Rev. W. M. Mitchell, of Toronto, ©. 
W., gave an account of “The Underground 
Railroad ;” Oapt. Sherrard Osborne described 
some incidents of Japanese life, under the title 
of “ Japanese Fragments,” which he illustrated 
by fac-similes of Japanese drawings. The often 
trodden route to Sinai was once more traversed 
by Mr. Beaumont in his “ Cairo to Sinai, and 
Sinai to Cairo.” The late Chinese war was de- 
scribed by Mr. Robert Swinhoe, in a volume 
with the title of “The North China Campaign 
of 1860.” Lady Charlotte Pepys gave some 
glimpses of ‘“‘ Domestic Life in Russia,” and an 
anonymous writer treated of ‘The Spanish 
Peninsula; its past History, present Condition, 
and future Prospects.” 


Large contributions were made to the cata- 
logue of scientific books. In natural history, 
the most remarkable books were “John Hun- 
ter’s Essays and Observations on Natural His- 
tory,” edited and enriched by Richard Owen; 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species;” Hartwig’s 
“The Sea and its Living Wonders;” Dr. 
Hicks’ ‘* The Honey Bee; its Natural History, 
&e.;” Sir John Herschel’s treatises on ‘‘ Phys- 
ical Geography and Meteorology;” Thos. 
Moore’s “British Ferns and their Allies;” 
Bentley’s ‘“ Botany ;” Von Kittlitz “ Vegeta- 
tion of Coasts and Islands of the Pacific ;” Ey 
Maling’s “Indian Plants;” Lovell Reeve’s 
“* Elements of Conchology;” Dr. John Black- 
wall’s “ History of Spiders of Great Britain and 
Ireland; David Page’s ‘“‘ Past and Present 
Life of the Globe; ” Dr. Geo. Ogilvie’s “The 
Genetic Cycle in Organic Nature;” Sir R. 
Murchison and Mr. A. Geikie’s “ Geologie Map 
of Scotland;” Chas. Boner’s ‘“ Forest Orea- 
tures;” and Robt. McWilliam’s Foot Notes 
from the Page of Nature, or First Forms of 
Vegetation.” In mechanics, engineering, ar- 
chitecture, &c.: William Fairbairn’s “ Iron; its 
History, &c. ;”’ E. Hull’s “ Coal Fields of Great 
Britain ;” Dollman and Jobbin’s “ Analysis of 
Ancient Domestic Architecture ;” Humber’s. 
“Cast and Wrought Iron Bridge Constrne- 
tion;” R. Scott Burns’ ‘Ilustrations of Me- 
chanical Movements and Machines;” and Sir 
John Herschel’s “* Essay on the Telescope.” In 
archeology and philology, Mr. S. Sharpe on 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics,’ and Mr. Craik’s 
“History of the English Language from the 
Norman Conquest.” The principal contribu- 
tions to medical science were: Dr. R. B. 
Todd’s ‘Clinical Lectures;” Dr. Greenhow 
en “ Diphtheria ;” Dr. Parke’s “On the Urine 
in Health and Disease ; ” Dr. Holmes’ “ System 
of Surgery ;” Dr. Mayne’s “ Expository Lexi- 
con of Medicine; ” Dr. Edwin Smith’s “ Health 
and Disease, as influenced by Changes in the 
Human System ;” Dr. Brinton’s “ Food and its 
Digestion; Dr. G. M. Humphrey’s “ Human 
Foot and Human Hand;” Dr. Walton’s and Dr. 
Holmes’ treatises on ‘‘ Diseases of the Eye;” 
Dr. John Gardner’s “ Household Medicine ;” Dr. 
E. Meryou’s “ History of Medicine ;” and Dr. 
J. Rutherfurd Russell’s “ History and Heroes 
of the Art of Medicine ;” Dr. C. B. Radecliffe’s 
“Epileptic and other Convulsive Affections;” 
and Messrs. Walsh and Lupton’s “ The Horse, 
in the Stable and the Field; his Diseases, de.” 
Knight’s “Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences,” 
vols, 7 and 8, completing that section ; and the 
whole work, which extended to 22 volumes, 
were published in the course of the year, as 
was also a 22d volume of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” containing an analytical index, and 
completing that work. 

The contributions to history and biography 
were also extensive, and some of them of great 
value; the fifth volume of Baron Macaulay’s 
“History of England,” edited by his sister, 
Lady Trevelyan, was perhaps the most valu- 
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— among the other important historical 
works were: Mr. Froude’s “ History of the Tu- 
dors;” Vaughan’s “ Revolutions in English 
History ;” the Calendars of State Papers collect- 
ed and arranged by Mrs. Everett Greene, Mr. 
W. N. Sainsbury, and others, the former refer- 
ring to the time of Charles II.; ‘ Annals of 
the Wars of the Eighteenth Century,” by Hon. 
Sir Edward Cust; ‘“* Domestic Annals of Scot- 
land, 1688-1745,” by Robert Chambers ; a large 
class of historic biographies and correspondence 
of persons either themselves eminent, or asso- 
ciating with persons of distinction; among these 
were Lord Colchester’s “ Diaries and Oorre- 
spondence ;” Mrs. Delany’s (Mary Granville) 
“Autobiography and Correspondence,” con- 
taining reminiscences of George III. and Queen 
Charlotte; Lord Stanhope’s * Life of William 
Pitt;” Dr. Doran’s “ Memoir of Queen Ade- 
laide;” J. S. Watson’s ‘Life of Porson ;” 
“ Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady 
Companion to the Princess Charlotte ;” ‘“ Life 
of Mrs. Cameron ;” “ Life _ — ae Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu,” by W. M. Thomas 
(vol. II.); Miss Strickland’s “‘ Bachelor Kings 
of England; Napier’s “Life of Sir Charles 
Napier; ” “ Memoir of the Life and Times of 
A» De Tocqueville ;” Dr. Thomas Somerville’s 
“My own Life and Times, 1741-1814;” T. 
Macknight’s “Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke;” Burton’s “ Lectures on Archbishop 
Oranmer’;” Martha W. Freer’s “Henry IV. 
* and Marie di Medici;” Froude’s republication 
of “The Pilgrim; a Dialogue relative to the 
conduct of Henry VIII,” by a Welshman, 
named Thomas, contemporary of that king; 
Dean Ramsay’s second series of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character ; ” Lord Brough- 
am’s “History of England under the House 
of Lancaster;” Rev. B. W. Savile’s “ Introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain.” Besides these 
there were monographs, such as “ Arminius; 
a History of the German People,” by the late 
Thomas Smith ; “ Malta under the Pheenicians, 
Knights, and English,” by W. Tullock; “ Pri- 
vate Diary of General Sir Robert Wilson, 1812- 
1814;” “History of Manchester;” ‘ Secret 
History of France under Louis XV.;” Muir’s 
“Life of Mahomet;” Dicey’s ‘ Memoir of 
Count Cavour;” J. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Life 
of Francis Bacon; ” Ellis’ ‘* Armenian Origin of 
the Etruscans;” Black’s “Guide to Surrey ; ” 
MacFarlan and Thompson’s ‘ Comprehensive 
History of England ;” Rev. P. Jones’ “‘ History 
of the Ojibway Indians; ” ‘* The Twelve Great 
Battles of England, from Hastings to Water- 
loo;” Pearson’s “ Early and Middle Ages of 
England ;” J. Goldwin Smith’s “ Irish History 
and Irish Character; ” G. Smith’s ** History of 
Wesleyan Methodism;” the ‘*‘ Memoirs of Jo- 
seph Alleine, Samuel Drew, &c.;” Mrs. Jane 
Williams’ “ Literary Women of England;” an 
anonymous but wretchedly compiled volume of 
“Contemporary Biography,” and George Cou- 
tie’s “‘ Annals of Eminent Living Men,” also 
belong to this department. 
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In the department of belles-lettres the year 
was remarkably prolific; all the English novel- 
ists of high reputation have furnished their 
quota of fiction. Mr. Dickens’ “ Great Expec- 
tations”? was received with much favor; Mr. 
Thackeray’s “ Lovell, the Widower,” first pub- 
lished in the “ Cornhill Magazine,” enhanced 
his popularity ; “George Eliot” (Miss Evans) 
followed her “ Mill on the Floss” by ‘ Silas 
Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe,” a tale of 
great power; Shirley Brooks published ‘The 
Silver Cord;” the Trollope brothers, “ Fram- 
ley Parsonage,” and “ La Beata; ” Mrs. Henry 
Wood, ‘‘ East Lynne; Wilkie Collins, “ Hide 
and Seek;” Walter Thornbury “Cross Coun- 
try;” W. G. Wills “Notice to Quit;” J. F. 
Corkran, ‘‘ East and West, or Once upon a 
Time; ” Edward Copping, “The Home of Rose- 
field ;” Garth Rivers, “‘ Miss Gwynne of Wood- 
ford ;” Mary O. Hume, “ The Wedding Guests, 
or the Happiness of Life ;” Philip Ireton, “ The 
Broken Troth,” a tale of village life in Tuscany, 
from the Italian; J. Blagden, “Agnes Tre- 
morne;” John Saunders, ‘* The Shadow in the 
House; ‘Holme Lee,’ “‘ Legends from Fairy 
Land;” Mr. E. Peacock, “ Gryll Grange;” FP: 
C. Armstrong, “‘ The Frigate and the Lugger, a 
Nautical Romance.” Several anonymous novels 
of merit appeared during the year; among 
them were “ Memoirs of an Unknown Life;” 
‘““My Heart’s in the Highlands;” ‘Tilbury 
Nogo, or P. in the Life of an Unsuccess- 
ful Man;” “The Anchoret of Montserrat ;” 
and “ Wild Dayrell, a biography of a Gentle- 
man Exile.” 

In the way of essays, the second series of 
“* Recreations of a Country Parson ” and “ The 
Country Parson in Town,” by Rey. A. K. H. 
Boyd, and “‘ Hors Subsecivee, or Spare Hours,” 
by Dr. John Brown, author of “* Rab and his 
Friends,” were received with great favor. 
“Three Lectures on Translating Homer,” by 
Matthew Arnold, show very clearly how the 
Greek poet should not be translated. The late 
Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby published, just before his 
death, an exquisitely illustrated work entitled 
“Ramblings in Elucidation of the Autograph 
of Milton; ” and Mr. J. R. Wise gratified the 
lovers of Shakspeare by the publication of an 
admirable guide-book to Stratford-on-Avon, 
adorned with some of Linton’s best drawings, 
under the title of “‘ Shakspeare ; his Birthplace 
and Neighborhood.” Two translations of Hin- 
doo works deserve notice: Mr. Edward Ar- 
nold’s “Book of Good Counsels,” translated 
from the Hitopadesa, and Father Beschi’s “‘ Ad- 
ventures of Gooroo Simple and his Five Disci- 
ples,” a collection of Hindoo satires, illustrated 
by Alfred Crowguill. Mr. (Dr.?) J. H. Bren- 
ton, in his “ Tragedy of Life; Reminiscences of 
some Phases of Lunacy in a Physician’s Prac- 
tice,” worked with considerable success the 
vein struck many years ago by Samuel Warren 
in his “Diary of a Physician.” Miss Strick- 
land, leaving for awhile the statelier walks of 
history, gave some pleasant sketches of East 
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Anglian manners and customs in her “Old 
Friends and New Acquaintances;” and Mr. 
Alex. Leighton furnished a second instalment 
of his “ Traditions of Scottish Life.” 

In the way of poetry, the events of the year 
were the publication of Alexander Smith’s 
“Edwin of Deira,” and, near its close, Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Idylls of the King.” Among other 
poems of some merit published during the year 
were: ‘ Tannhiauser, or the Battle of the 
Bards,” by Neville Temple and Edward Tre- 
vor; ‘‘Shakspeare’s Curse, and other poems; ” 
and “‘ Poems, by the author of the Patience of 
Hope.” Mr. Theodore Martin translated with 
extraordinary skill and elegance the ‘‘ Poems 
of Catullus;” Mr. Francis T. Palgrave made 
an admirable collection of our best lyrics, un- 
der the title of “The Golden Treasury of the 
Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language ;” and Mr. David Irving published 
an elaborate and valuable “ History of Scottish 
Poetry, from the Middle Ages to the Close of 
the Seventeenth Century.” 

The magazine literature of Great Britain had 
received a new and extraordinary impulse from 
the success of the ‘Cornhill Magazine; ” 
and prompted by its extraordinary success 
“Temple Bar,’’ edited by Mr. G. Augustus 
Sala, and the “‘ St. James Magazine,” edited by 
Mrs. 8. ©. Hall, were commenced with the 
year, and both attained an extensive circula- 
tion. The “Once a Week,” and “ All Round 
the Year,” as well as “Good Words,” and sev- 
eral other magazines of the previous year, were 
issued in monthly parts, and all attained to a 
high reputation, while MacMillan, Frazer’s, 
“Chambers’ Journal,” and “ Blackwood” abated 
nothing of their popularity. The leading pub- 
lishing houses find a magazine necessary to 
the successful prosecution of their business, 
and, under the rivalry of competition, pay al- 
most incredible prices to secure contributions 
' from distinguished writers. ‘“Framley Par- 
sonage,” certainly not a novel of extraordinary 
merit, was first published in the “ Cornhill 
Magazine,” and Mr. Trollope, without relin- 
quishing his right to the profits of its publica- 
tion in book-form, received a check of £1,000 
for its appearance there. Tennyson’s poetry is 
undoubtedly valuable, but a hundred guineas 
for a hundred lines, when the author still re- 
tains his property in them, is certainly a liberal 
compensation. The tendency of the time is 
towards magazine writing, and very few suc- 
cessful novels appear for the first time in bound 
volumes. The temptation to the serial form 
of publication is strong, but there is a proba- 
bility that it will in the end impair the quality 
of the novels themselves, Interest in a serial 
novel can hardly be kept up except by the in- 
troduction, in each monthly part, of some start- 
ling or exciting incident; but this, which adds 
to its vivacity, as a serial, almost inevitably 
ruins the effect of the work asa whole. It re- 
quires talent as well as tact of the highest or- 
der to avoid this danger, and the writers even 
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of the highest rank who have been successful 
in the attempt have been very few. 

We must content ourselves with a mere 
glance at the literature of France and Ger- 
many, which have been as prolific, in this re- 
spect, as England. The political, religious, and 
financial questions which agitated France dur- 
ing the year led to the publication of number- 
less pamphlets, some in the interests of the 
Pope, and some opposing him; some blaming, 
and others defending the Italian king; some 
advocating war, and others seeking for peace ; 
some discussing with favor, and others with 


disfavor, the budget, the taxes, the Mires defal- 


cation, and the deficiency of cotton. Numerous 
too, have-been the brochures relative to the war 
in Ameri¢a. Each side had its advocate, and 
the battles of the war have been discussed with 
great fulness and freedom, though not always 
with accurate geographical knowledge. 

France has a corps of young philosophical 
writers, whose works give evidence of profound 
thought and research, and of vigorous intellect. 
Among them may be named Ernest Renau, H. 
Taine, Saint René Taillandier, Edmond Scherer, 
Jules Simon, Foucher de Careil, Saisset, La 
Boulaye, Caro, Rondelet, Nourrison, and Jour- 
dain. They are contributors to the leading re- 
views, the Reoue de Deux Mondes, Revue Co- 
temporaine, Revue Germanique, and Revue Bu- 
ropeéne, all of which are issued. semi-monthly 
and have a large circulation. Many’ of them 
have also published several volumes on theo- 
logical, political, or social topics, criticism, or 
art-subjects, and their books, as well as their 
contributions to the reviews, are exciting a 
powerful influence upon the reading classes in 
France. 

In science, the French maintained in 1861 
their deservedly high reputation. Their geo- 
graphical and historical works, and their books 
of travel, are models for the accuracy and ex- 
tent of the scientific knowledge they exhibit, 
and are valuable additions to the archives of 
science. tre 

In fiction and poetry, their record is meagre 
of works destined to have a permanent repu- 
tation, In the department of philosophical 
romance, MM. Alfred Assolant, Henri Riviére; 
Erckmann Chatrian, and Jules Noriac en- 
hanced their previously high reputation by 
their works of the year. Of writers of novels 
describing social life, MM. Feydeau, Champfleu- 
ry, and Duranty, Mesdames Louis Figuier and 
Charles Reybaud, and M’lle du Plessé, are the 
most prominent. The vile and pernicious fic- 
tions which some years since degraded the liter- 
ature of France, are far less popular now than 
then, and the taste of the reading public is be- 
coming elevated and purified. The review in 
France, like the magazine in England, is ab- 
sorbing the time and labors of the literary class, 
and there are very few works of the lighter 
class which do not appear at first as feuilletons 
of one or other of the reviews. 

To enumerate even the principal writers of 
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Germany would be a task far beyond our time 
or limits; we can merely indicate a few of 
those who, in the last year, sought to instruct 
or amuse the public. Of all known countries 


the literature of Germany is the most exten- 


sive and the most varied ; and in all the depart- 
ments of science, art, or belles-lettres, history, 
biography, or politics, their treatises are more 
nearly exhaustive than those of any other peo- 
ple. - Biography has occupied a considerable 


share of attention in Germany the past year. 


Numerous memoirs of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, Karl Ritter, Baron von Stein, Dr. Vogel, 
and other eminent German scholars have ap- 
, from the pens of Hauff, Klencke, Wil- 
elm Baur, &c. Herr Brockhaus, the eminent 
Leipsic publisher, is issuing in monthly parts an 
Unsere Zeit, or contemporary biographical lexi- 
con, and extends his researches to eminent men 
of .all nations. In geographical, ethnological, 
and archeological science, the Germans have 
no superiors, and the great work, now in prog- 
ress, of the brothers Schlagentweit, descriptive 
of their scientific exploration of the region of 
the Himalaya; the Mittheilungen of A. Peter- 
mann, published monthly at Gotha; and the 
Erdkunde of Berlin, geographical periodicals 
of the highest value, not less than the works 
of Spriiner, Sprenger, Ch. Vogel, Barth, Ritter, 
and Kiepert, are authorities everywhere on 
questions pertaining to these sciehces. 

German poetry inclines oftenest to mysti- 
cism, and German romance to diffuseness. 
Schiller is, par excellence, the German poet, and 
the occurrence of the centenary of his birthday 
in Nov. 1859, created a poetic furor which in- 
creased in volume throughout the year 1861, 
and the poems of the year were inspired by the 
recollection of the honors and immortality in 
store for him who’should prove himself the 
poet of the people. The novelists of Germany 
now possessing the highest reputation are Gus- 
tav Freytag, Otfried Mylius, Paul Heyse, M. 
Gutzkow, one of whose novels extends to eight 
volumes, Baron Hacklinder, the author of 
Tannhauser, Fanny Lewald, Louise Ernesti, 
Marie Nathusius, Eliza von Moscherosch, 
Auerbach, and Kompert. In dramatic litera- 
ture the great names of the year are: Labe, 
Mosenthal, Melchior Meyer, Max Ring, Hersch, 
Freytag, Oscar de Redwitz, and Brachvogel. 

The death of Heinrich Heine and Justinus 
Kerner, among the German poets, Biur among 
the theologians, and of others of equal celeb- 
rity in other departments of literature, has left 
a void in the literary circles of Germany not 
easily to be filled. 

LOUISIANA jis one of the Southern States 
of the United States, and is bounded on the 
west by Texas, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the east by the State of Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the north by Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas. This State has no parallel 
on the face of the globe in the natural advan- 
tages which she enjoys for river trade with an 
interior, extending back directly north 2,000 


miles to St. Anthony’s Falls; northwestward, 
3,000 miles to the very base of the Rocky 
Mountains; northeastward, through the entire 
extent of the Ohio valley, 2,500 miles, even into 
the State of New York; besides innumerable 
intermediate points in the great valleys of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Cumberland, Red River, and*a multitude 
of tributary streams, which pour the products 
of fourteen States into her lap; while many 
more await only the advance of population to 
add new treasures from tracts roamed by the 
savage and the buffalo. 

The Governor is elected for four years. The 
Senate consists of 32 members, and the Honse 
of Representatives of 97 members, both elected 
by the people, the former for 4 years, and the 
latter for 2. The Legislature assembles on the 
3d Monday in January. The Governor of the 
State is Thomas O. Moore, whose term of of- 
fice expires in January, 1864. Louisiana, in- 
eluding all the territory west of the Mississippi, 
excepting Texas and New Mexico, and the ter- 
ritory west of the Rocky Mountains, was pur- 
chased by President Jefferson in 1803, for the 
sum of $11,250,000, besides the assumption on 
the part of the United States of some claims 
of her citizens against the Government of 
France. 

The authorities of Louisiana were undoubtedly 
early enlisted in the plans for the secession of © 
the Southern States from the Union, and ready 
to use all their efforts to secure success. In 
November, 1860, Governor Moore issued a 
proclamation for an extra session of the Legis- 
lature on the 10th of December. The reason 
requiring this session was thus stated : 

Whereas the election of Abraham Lincoln to the 
office of President of the United States by a sectional 
and aggressive anti-slavery party, whose hostility to 
the people and the institutions of the South has been 
evinced by repeated and long-continued violations of 
constitutional obligations and fraternal amity, now 
consummated by this last insult and outrage per- 
petrated at and through the ballot-box, does, in my 
opinion. as well as that of a large number of citizens 
of all parties and pursuits, furnish an occasion such as 
is contemplated by the Constitution; and whereas 
some of our sister States, ieved like ours, are 
preparing measures for their future security, and for 
the safety of their institutions and -their people, and 
both patriotism and the necessity of self-preservation 
require us to deliberate upon our own course of action ; 
uow, therefore, I, Thomas O. Moore, Governor of the 
State of Louisiana, do hereby convene the Legislature 
of this State in extra session, and do appoint Monday, 
the 10th day of December next. 


On the day appointed this body met at 
Baton Rouge, and caused-to be prepared an act 
providing for a State Convention, to be held 
on the 23d of January, and for the election of 
delegates. Onthe next day the act was passed 
by the Senate and House. In the Senate it was 
eloquently opposed by Randall Hunt. In the 
House a strong effort was made to cause the 
question “‘ Convention or no Convention” to be 
submitted to a vote of the people. It, however, 
failed of success. At the same timea military act 
passed bothHouses, which appropriated $500,000 
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for such purposes, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a military commission, the organization 
and arming of volunteer companies, and for the 
establishment of military depots. When the 
bill was on its passage, an amendment was of- 
fered which forbade the purchase of arms in the 
Northern States. This was lost. <A bill was 
also introduced which provided for the con- 
fiseation of all goods arriving from the North- 
ern States after the 1st of January, 1861, and 
ordering that the proceeds of any sales under 
such confiscation should be appropriated to the 
purchase of arms. It failed to pass the Legis- 
Jature. On the 12th, Wirt Adams, commis- 
sioner from Mississippi, was introduced to the 
Legislature in joint session, and made an ad- 
dress, announcing the action of Mississippi, and 
asking the codperation of Louisiana, The 
speech was eagerly listened to by a crowded 
audience. On the next day the Legislature ad- 
journed to January 21st. 

Friends of secession became active in New 
Orleans, the great city of the State, as soon as 
the movement commenced in South Carolin 
and the sentiment had gathered so muc 
volume that as early as December 21st a gen- 
eral demonstration of joy was made over the 
secession of that State. One hundred guns 
were fired, and the Pelican flag was unfurled. 
Speeches in favor of secession were made by 
' distinguished citizens,and the Marseillaise hymn 
and polkas were the only airs played. 

The moveme:.t had now commenced in 
earnest. The influence and efforts of New 
Orleans were expected to carry the rest of the 
State. Only four days later a mass meeting 
was held to ratify the nomination of the 
“Southern Rights” candidates, as they were 
called, for the Convention. It was the largest 
assemblage of all parties ever held in the city. 
Speeches were made by prominent citizens ad- 
vocating immediate secession amid unbounded 
enthusiasm. The Southern Marseillaise was 
again sung as the banner of the State was 
raised, with reiterated and prolonged cheers 
for South Carolina and Louisiana. A citizen 
of eminence in the southern part of the State, 
writing upon the condition of affairs at this 
time, thus says: 

“Tn our section the excitement is confined to 
the politicians, the people generally being borne 
along with the current, and feeling the natural 
disposition of sustaining their section. I think 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
people sincerely hope that some plan will yet 
be devised to heal up the dissensions, and to 
settle our difficulties to the satisfaction of both 
the North and South; and a combined effort 
will be made to bring about such a result, even 
after the States withdraw from the Union.” 

A State Convention was early called, and the 
vote in New Orleans for members was close 
enough to defeat a portion of the secession can- 
didates. The city was entitled to twenty ‘“ rep- 
resentative delegates” and five ‘senatorial 
delegates.” The “immediate secessionists” 
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succeeded in electing all of the latter class and 
fifteen of the former, whilst the “ codperation- 
ists” obtained five of the ‘representative del- 
egates.” The majority of the secessionists for 
the senatorial delegates was about 350. The 
number of votes polled was little upwards of 
8,000, being less than one-half the voters regis- 
tered in the city. 

Their success, however, was regarded as 
sufficient to be made the occasion of great re- 
joicing. This election took place on the 8th of 
January. On the next day three separate 
military organizations departed to take pos- 
session of Forts Jackson and St. Philip at the 
mouths of the Mississippi, and also the arsenal 
at Baton Rouge. 

On the 13th the United States revenue cutter 
Lewis Cass was seized by a military company 
at Algiers, opposite New Orleans, The vessel 
was laid up and undergoing repairs. Her arma- 
ment, consisting of one long 24-pounder and six 
8-pounder carronades, with a large quantity of 
cannon-balls, powder, and other military stores, 
had been placed in the Belleville Iron Works, 
an extensive and unoccupied brick building. — 

About the same time the barracks below the 
city, which had been for several months oc- 


cupied as a marine hospital, were taken pos- 


session of in the name of the State of Louisiana. 

They contained at the time 216 invalids and 

convalescent patients. The collector at New 

Orleans was required to remove the convales- 

cents immediately, and the sick as soon as 

practicable. The reason assigned for this act 
by the State authorities was that they wanted 
the buildings for quarters for their own troops. 

(See Forrs, &c.) 

The Legislature of the State assembled at 
Baton Rouge on the 21st of January, and the 
Governor in his message represented the finances 
of the State to be in a flourishing condition 
with a surplus in the Treasury. , 

On the 24th the State Convention met at the 
same place and organized. A committee of 15 
was ordered to report an ordinance of secession. 
Over the capital waved a flag with 15 stars. 

On the 26th the ordinance of secession was 
adopted by a vote of ayes 113, noes 17. The 
following is the ordinance: 

An ordinance to dissolve the union between the State of 
Louisiana and other States united with her under 
the compact entitled “The Constitution of the United 
States of America.” 

We, the people of the State of Louisiana, in con- 
vention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is 
hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinance 
Saag by us in Convention on the 22d day of Novem- 

er, in the year 1811, whereby the Constitution of the 

United States of America, and the amendments of said 
Constitution, were adopted, and all laws and ordinan- 
ces by which the State of Louisiana beeame a member 
of the Federal Union, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed and abrogated; and that the union now sub- 
sisting between Louisiana and other States, under the 
name of the ‘‘ United States of America,” is hereby 
dissolved. 

We do further declare and ordain, that the State of 
Louisiana hereby resumes all rights and powers here— 
tofore delegated to the Government of the United 
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States of America ; that her citizens are absolved from 
all allegiance to said Government; and that she is in 
full ion and exercise of all those rights of sov- 
ereignty which appertain to a free and independent 
tate. 
We do further declare and ordain, that all rights ac- 
ired and vested ate the Constitution of the eae 
or any act of Con or , or under 
an ew of this State and ge hes atible with this 
ordinance, shall remain in force, and have the same 
effect as if this ordinance had not been 
The undersigned hereby certified that the above 
ordinance is a true copy of the original ordinance 
adopted this day by the Convention of the State of 
Louisiana. , 


Given under my hand and the seal of Louis- 
jana, at Baton Rouge, this 26th day of the month of 
Jan , in the year of our Lord, 1861. 

{k. “i A. MOUTON, | 

5 President of the Convention. 
J. Taomas Wuear, Secretary of the Convention. 


The aspect of New Orleans at the time of the 

of this ordinance is thus reported : 

“Every thing in this city appears to be in 
rapid progress towards a war establishment. 
Trade is at a stand still; the importation of 
merchandise has almost entirely ceased; the 
warehouses of the Federal Government are 
everywhere literally glutted with bonded 
goods; the banks are remorselessly curtailing 
their discounts; ordinary creditors are endeav- 
oring by all means short of legal pressure to 
lessen the liabilities of their debtors; stores 
and manufactories, traders, and mechanics are 
diminishing their expenses by the discharge of 

and, save the office-holders, an influen- 
tial, wealthy, and important body, electorally 
considered, everybody looks dubious and be- 
wildered, not knowing what to expect or what 
may happen. The proceedings at Baton Rouge 
will take no one by surprise. The Legislature 
is engaged in spending money profusely, and 
the Convention is engaged in laying down a 
broad foundation for the erection of a mon- 
strous superstructure of debt.” 

In the Convention on the 31st, a resolution 
was offered to instruct the delegates to the 
Montgomery Convention, who had been pre- 
viously appointed, to resist any attempt to re- 
open the African slave trade. This was laid 
on the table by a vote of 83 to 28. Mr. Walker, 
of New Orleans, then offered a resolution, de- 
claring that the foregoing vote was not the 
sense of the Convention, but that it did not 
consider it to be proper to bind their delegates 
by instructions upon this or any other point. 
a a exciting debate the resolution was 
passed. 

On the same day, the United States Mint and 
Custom House at New Orleans were quietly 
taken possession of by the State authorities, 
and the oath was subsequently administered to 
the officials under the ordinance. In the mint 
was $118,311, and in the sub-Treasury $483,984. 
A draft of the United States for $300,000 was 
presented soon after, which the sub-Treasurer 
refused to pay, saying that “‘the money in his 
custody was no longer the property of the 
United States, but of the Republic of Louisiana.” 
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An ordinance was soon however, 
authorizing the payment of all drafts drawn 
by disbursing officers in the regular course 
of disbursement out of funds standing to the 
credit of said officers respectively, provided 
the same did not exceed $306,592. Also all 
drafts of the United States drawn prior to the 
passage of the ordinance of secession, provided 
the same did not exceed $146,226. The sum 
of $31,164, standing to the credit of the Post- 
office Department, was allowed to remain sub- 
ject to its draft. 

About this time a special agent, appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, to secure the revenue cutters McClelland 
and Lewis Cass from seizure by the authorities 
of Louisiana, arrived at New Orleans. He 
found the captain of the McClelland after a 
long search, and delivered to him the follow- 
ing order: 

New Oreans, Jan. 29, 1861. 

Sir: You are hereby directed to get the United 
States revenue cutter McClelland, now lying here, 
under weigh immediately, and p with her to 
New York, where you will await the further instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. For my author- 
ity to make this order, you are referred to the letter of 
the Secretary, dated the 19th inst., and handed you 


ersonally by me. _-Ve fully, 
a WM. HEMPHILL JONES, 
Special Agent. 
To Capt. J. G. Bresnwoop, commanding U. S. reve- 
nue cutter Robert McClelland. 


_ To this letter, Captain Breshwood replied as 
follows: 

U. S. Revenve Cutter Rosert McCLe.xanp, | 
New Orveans, Jan. 29, 1861. 

Sie: Your letter, with one of the 19th of January 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, I have duly 
received, and in reply refuse to obey the order. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
OHN G. BRESHWOOD, Captain. 

To Wu. Hempuitt Jones, Esq., Special Agent. 


The special agent, W. H. Jones, then sent 
by telegraph a despatch to Secretary Dix, as 
follows: : 
New Orieans, Jan. 29, 1861. 
Hon. J. A. Dix, Secretary of Treasury : 

Captain Breshwood has refused positively in writing, 
to obey any instructions of the Department. In this I 
am sure he is sustained by the Collector, and believe 
acts by his advice. What must I do? 

W. H. JONES, Special Agent. 

To this despatch Secretary Dix immediately 
returned the following answer : 

Treasvtry DEPARTMENT, Jan. 29, 1861. 
W. Hemphill Jones, New Orleans: 

Tell Lieutenant Caldwell to arrest Captain Bresh- 
wood, assume command of the cutter, and obey the 
order through you. If Captain Breshwood, after arrest, 
undertakes to interfere with the command of the cut- 
ter, tell Lieutenant Caldwell to consider him as a muti- 
neer, and treat him accordingly. If any one attempts 
to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the spot. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of the Treasury. 


This despatch from Secretary Dix was not 
received. It probably was withheld from the 
agent. His further proceedings are thus stat- 
ed in his report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: 

Believing that Captain Breshwood would not have 
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ventured upon this most positive act of insubordina- 
tion and disobedience of his own volition, I waited 
upon the Collector at the Custom-House, and had with 
him a full and free conversation upon the whole sub- 
ject. In the course of it, Mr. Hatch admitted to me 
that he had caused the cutter to be bron’ to the city 
of New Orleans by an order of his own, dated January 
15th, so that she might be secured to the State of Lou- 
isiana, although at that time the State had not only 
not seceded, but the Convention had not met, and in 
fact did not meet until eight days afterwards. 
must confess, seemed to me a singular confession for 
one who at that very time had sworn to do his duty 
faithfully as an officer of the United States; and on 
intimating as much to Mr. Hatch, he excused himself 
on the ground that in these revolutions all other things 
must give way to the force of circumstances. ne 
Hatch likewise informed me that the officers of the 
cutter had long since determined to abandon their al- 
legiance to the United States, and cast their fortunes 
with the independent State of Louisiana. In order to 
test the correctness of this statement, I addressed an- 
other communication to Captain Breshwood, of the fol- 
lowing tenor: 
New Orteans, Jan. 29, 1861. 

Sir: By your note of this date I am informed that 
you refuse to obey the orders of the honorable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. As, on accepting your commis- 
sion, you took and subscribed an oath faithfully to dis- 
charge your duties to the Government, and as you 
well know, the law has placed the revenue cutters and 
their officers under the entire control of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, I request you to advise me whether 
you consider yourself at this time an officer in the ser- 
vice of the United States. 


Very ed tanh 
WM. HEMPHILL JONES, Special Agent. 

To Captain Bresawoop. 

To this letter I never received any reply. T then 
repaired again on board the cutter, and asked for the 
order of the Collector bringing her to New Orleans. 
The original was placed in my possession, of which 
the following is a copy. -And here it may be proper to 
observe, that the order is written and signed by the 
Collector himself: 

Custom-Hovusr, New OriLEAns, ' 
CoLLEctor’s Orricr, Jan. 15, 1861. 

Sir: You are hereby directed to proceed forthwith 
under sail to this city, and anchor the vessel under 
your command ppieees the United States Marine 

ospital, above Algiers. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
F. H. HATCH, Collector. 

To Capt. J. G. Bresnwoop. 


In the latter part of January, the Collector 
at New Orleans, acting under instructions from 
the State authorities, refused to deliver foreign 
goods that had been imported by merchants in 
the cities of the Northern States or bordering 
on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, unless the 
duties were paid at New Orleans. Applica- 
tions for instructions were made by the Collec- 
tors of these cities to the Treasury Department 
at Washington, and the answer was returned 
“that duties on imports collected by the State 
of Louisiana, at New Orleans, will not be re- 
cognized by the General Government.” 

On the 7th of February, an ordinance was 
passed by the Convention conferring the right 
of citizenship on all persons residing in the 
State of Louisiana at the date of the adoption 
of the secession ordinance. 

Subsequently a State flag was adopted, con- 
sisting of a red ground, upon which appears 
a single star of pale yellow. The ground is 
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crossed by bars of blue and white, making of 
the three colors fifteen stripes. 

An ordinance was passed making it a penal 
offence for pilots at the Balize to bring over the 
bar any United States vessel of war. ; 

Another ordinance was adopted to accept 
the criminal code of the United States District 
Court. 

In the House of Representatives of the Legisla- 
ture, on the 15th of February, a joint resolution 
was introduced and referred, inviting the south- 
ern portion of Indiana and Illinois, which gaye 
large majorities against Mr. Lincoln, to form a 
pro-slavery State and join the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

The speech of Mr, Lincoln, at Indianapolis, 
was regarded by the Legislature in session at 
Baton Rouge as foreshadowing coercion, and 
that war was inevitable. It was then declared 
that, “upon the first demonstration by him, the 
Provisional Government would send immediate- 
ly a large army North. The South would never 
wait to be invaded.” ; | 

An appropriation bill amounting to one mil- 
lion and a half passed the House on the 19th, 
and one hundred thousand dollars were asked 
to put the forts on the Mississippi in a com- 
plete state for defence. A regular force of 
three regiments was to be raised, which, with 
the volunteers, were supposed to be suflicient 
for any emergency. 

At the same time, the bishop (Polk) of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for the Diocese of 
Louisiana, issued a pastoral letter, arguing that 
secession likewise embraced that portion of 
the Church, which thereby separated from the 
Church in the Northern States. He thus ex- 
pressed his views: 

“Our separation from our brethren of ‘The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States’ has been effected, because we must fol- 
low our nationality. Not because there has 
been any difference of opinion as to Christian 
doctrine or catholic usage. Upon these points 
we are still one. With us it is a separation, 
not a division—certainly not alienation. And 
there is no reason why, if we should find 
the union of our dioceses under our Nationai 
Church impracticable, we should cease to feel 
for each other the respect and regard with 
which purity of manners, high principle, and a 
manly devotion to truth never fail to inspire 
generous minds. Our relations to each other 
hereafter will be the relations we both now 
hold to the men of our mother Church of Eng- 
land.” 

On the 4th of March the State Convention 
re-assembled at New Orleans, On the same 
day a resolution was passed, that the Conven- 
tion will unite in a public reception of General 
Twiggs, and inviting him to a seat on the floor 
of the Convention. A resolution was also 
adopted instructing the Louisiana delegates in 
the Southern Congress not to cede any part of 
the public domain to the Confederation. \ 

On the next day General Twiggs was enthu- 
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received. A salute was fired, and 

immense crowGs gathered along the route of 
the procession. The military, the members of 
the State Convention, and others escorted him 
to his residence. In reply to an address of 
welcome, he said, “It was his hope that Provi- 
dence would grant him sufficient strength to 
take part in the momentous struggle which 
threatened the country.” While the proces- 
ion was moving, a ludicrous mishap occurred. 
A file of the neatly-attired citizen soldiers was 
drawn up along the street in front of a building 
in course of construction, and close in their rear 
was a long mortar-bed, two feet deep, with that 
awe composition ready for the workmen. 
space between the files for the passage of 

the carriages being rather narrow, the officer 
‘brdered his men to take a step back. They 
iid so, and about twenty feet of them instan- 
taneously disappeared from sight backwards, 
the front file, in close order, preventing the rear 
rank from recovering themselves, when their 
heels stumbled against the mortar-bed. They 
were submerged, and every soldier had his 
uniform spoiled. They took cabs and disap- 


By another ordinance, $536,000 were trans- 
ferred to the Government of the Confederate 
States as the amount of bullion found and reve- 
nue from the customs seized by the State. At 
a later day, an ordinance to submit the Consti- 
tution of the Confederate States to a vote of 
the people for their acceptance or rejection, 
was defeated in the Convention by a vote of 
ayes 26, noes 74. The popular vote of the 
‘State for delegates to the Convention was not 
known until some time after the passage of the 
ordinance of secession. The names of the dele- 

who were elected only were sent to the 
Convention, without the popular vote of the 
different parishes. It was finally made public, 
however, as follows: For secession, 20,448 ; 
against secession, 17,296. At the Presidential 
election in November, 1860, the vote was as fol- 
lows: Lincoln, ; Douglas, 7,625; Breck- 
inridge, 22,681; Bell, 20,204. 

At the time when the vote was announced, 
the distinction between codperation and seces- 
sion had lost much of its force. It was, how- 
ever, asserted in different parts of the State that 
there was a majority from two to three hundred 
on the popular vote for codperation. 

The right of secession was discussed at this 
time, and it was proposed to amend the ordi- 
nance ratifying the Constitution by adding 
thereto the following: 

And it is hereby solemnly declared and ordained, 
That the true meaning neo interpretation of this or- 
Saaece of ratification is, and shall be, construed as 

OWS: 

_ Whereas a free State cannot be too jealous in guard- 
ing its fundamental rights ; and whereas many citizens 
uisiana had grave doubts whether separate seces- 

sion was a peaceable, constitutional remedy for their 
ievances in the late Union; and whereas those 
oubts arose from the silence upon that subject, both 
of the Constitution of the United States of America 
and of the act by which the State of Louisiana gave in 
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her adhesion thereto; and whereas the Constitution 
of the Confederate States of America = ise in this, 
as in most respects, to have been modeiled after this 
Constitution of the United States: now, therefore, to 
casey misunderstandings, and to secure harmony in 
uture, 

It is further ordained by the People of Louisiana, in 
Convention assembled, That, in adopting the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States of America, the sover- 
eign State of Louisiana does expressly reserve to her- 
self the right peaceably to withdraw from the Union 
created by that Constitution, whenever, in the judg- 
ment of her citizens, her paramount interest may re- 
quire it. 

Mr. Marks, of Orleans, moved to lay the 
amendment on the table; and the yeas and 
nays having been called for, the motion was 
carried by yeas 92, nays 11. So the Conven- 
tion refused to entertain the proposition. 

The Permanent Constitution was, on the 21st 
of March, ratified in Convention by a vote of 
ayes 101, noes 71. 

On the 26th, a resolution was introduced de- 
claring in favor of entire free trade with the 
Western States, slave and free, by the Confed- 
erate States. ; 

An ordinance was passed transferring the 
fortifications, arsenals, lighthouses, and reve- 
nue cutters of the State to the Confederate 
Government. t 

The ordinance on banking was passed, prohib- 
iting the issue of notes of less than ten dollars, 
and this issue was not to exceed three-fourths 
of the capital paid in; the liabilities were to be 
represented by one-third specie and ninety days’ 
paper. The State debt at this time was about 
$11,000,000, and the apparent surplus in the 
Treasury was $193,416. 

The demand for troops made upon the State 
by the Confederate Government, was responded 
to with alacrity. The parishes poured into New 
Orleans large numbers of troops who were sent 
forward to Pensacola. They also made liberal 
appropriations for their support. Tensas par- 
ish appropriated $16,000 for the use of the 
State, and paid $20 a month to each soldier, be- 
sides supporting his family during his absence, 
East Feliciana subscribed $50,000 for the same 
purpose, and at a large meeting passed a reso- 
lution that the Planters’ parish in East Felici- 
ana stand pledged to tender to Louisiana and 
the Government of the Confederate States, 
should it be needed, the whole of the annual 
proceeds of the crops, deducting only what 
may be necessary for current expenses during 
the continuance of the present hostilities. 

The state of affairs at New Orleans at this 
time is thus reported: “ The war fever here is 
raging intensely, as it is also in all parts of the 
State, and in Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Geor- 
gia, and other cities and towns in the Confed- 
erate States. Indeed, so extensive are the pre- 
parations for the coming and inevitable conflict, 
that every thing in the way of business is lost 
sight of, and thousands are arranging their per- 
sonal effects in anticipation of the worst. In 
this city the ardor and enthusiasm have never 
been exceeded, and twenty-five thousand men 
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could be mustered into the Confederate army. 
Business here is well nigh suspended, There 
are few ships here, and these get high figures 
for freights, especially British bottoms, which 
have the preference.” 

On the 24th of April, Governor Moore issued 
an address calling for 3,000 additional troops, 
It was as follows: 

To the People of Louisiana : 

The Government at Washington, maddened by de- 
feat and the successful maintenance by our patriotic 
people of their rights and liberties against its merce- 
naries in the harbor of Charleston, and the determina- 
tion of the Southern people forever to sever themselves 
from the Northern Government, has now thrown off 
the mask, and sustained by the people of the non- 
slaveholding States, is actively engaged in levying 
war, by land and sea, to subvert your liberties, de- 
stroy your rights, and to shed your blood on your own 
soil. If you have the manhood to resist, rise, then, 

ride of Louisiana in your might, in defence of your 

earest rights, and drive back this insolent barbaric 
force. Like your brave ancestry, resolve to conquer, 
or perish in the effort; and the flag of usurpation will 
never, never fly over Southern soil. Rally, then, to 
the proclamation which I now make on the requisition 
of the Confederate Government. 

A number of parishes in the State appropri- 
ated ten thousand dollars each for the support 
of the volunteers, and pledged themselves to 
pay fifty thousand dollars a year, each, as long 
as the war should last. 

This quota of 3,000 men, when made up, 
would raise the number to 6,000, which had 
then been sent forward. This last call was 
completed within thirty days. 

By the 1st of June Louisiana had not less 
than sixteen thousand men under arms. Of 
these, seven thousand Were on duty, as follows: 
Pensacola, 2,100; in Virginia, and on the way, 
2,300; in Arkansas, 1,000; sea-coast and har- 
bor defence, 1,700; marines, 250; total, 7,350. 
At Tangipaha, in camp, there were, in addition 
to the above, 4,000, and at New Orleans 5,000, 
At the ship yards at Algiers several vessels 
were put in condition for privateers, as the Star 
of the West, captured in a port of Texas; the 
McRae, once the Marquis de Havana; and the 
Sumter, once the Miramon, all of which were 
strong steamers. On the 10th of July the con- 
dition of affairs is thus described by a citizen 
and permanent resident of the State : 

“What do we see? <A treasury which a few 
months ago was full to repletion now collapsed, 
a great city comparatively defenceless, a peo- 
ple full of chivalrous feeling discouraged, an 
ardent and zealous local militia disappointed 
and disgusted ; and, while all this is notorious- 
ly so, the imbecility which has produced it is 
perpetually taxing its ingenuity to devise some 
new expedients, finding fresh pretexts for re- 
warding hangers-on of disgraceful antecedents 
or useless appendages of the old militia system.” 

There are four routes by which New Orleans 
may be approached. The first is by the Mis- 
sissippi River; the second is through lakes 
Borgne and Pontchartrain; another is up the 
Atchafalaya to Berwick Bay, and thence by 
bayous Torre] and Plaquemine to Iberville, 
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one hundred miles above New Orleans; and 
the fourth by way of Grand Pass and Bayou 
Lafourche to Donaldsonyille, eighty miles 
above the city. 

The Mississippi River at the Balize divides 
into four branches, discharging themselves re- 
spectively through Pass a l’Outre, Northeast 
Pass, South Pass, and Southwest Pass, Above, 
where these four outlets begin, there are two 
forts, almost opposite to each other, named 
Jackson and St. Philip, which were well manned 
by a Confederate force, and mounted one hun- 
dred and seventy guns. 

By the route through lakes Borgne and Pont- 
chartrain, vessels drawing eleven feet can be 
brought to the Lake House, which is five miles 
from New Orleans. Troops landed there might 
be taken up the canal by water, or marched at 
ease in any numbers up the shell road, one of 
the finest in the country. On each side of it, 
and the canal, which runs. parallel, the ground 
falls away into a swamp covered with a dense 
undergrowth, affording excellent covers for, 
skirmishers, There are no fortifications of 
any kind on this road, except barricades, On 
this route a large trade is usually carried be- 
tween New Orleans and Mobile. The length 
of the two lakes is one hundred and ten miles. 
At the entrance of Borgne, the more eastern 
of the two, are three islands, known as Cat, 
Ship, and Horse Islands. Upon the mainland 
opposite is Mississippi City. 

The Atchafalaya route affords, at the barrel 
stakes, only twelve feet water, but above that 
any depth needed, for thirty or forty miles, 
Through it and the Plaquemine, vessels of that 
draught can pass to Iberville, thence into the 
Mississippi, at any time from the 1st of Decem- 
ber to the 1st of June, when the river is full. 

Vessels of ten feet draught can go up the 
Bayou Lafourche during the same season of 
the year. The western extremity of Borgne 
extends within twelve miles of the city, and 
from thence troops and munitions of war could 
be transported, notwithstanding the swampy 
character of the country, for the greater part 
of the route. 

During the summer, New Orleans became 
so embarrassed, as a municipal corporation, as 
to be regarded as bankrupt. This was as- 
cribed to large expenditures to aid the mili- 
tary movements, although the real cause was 
undoubtedly the utter destruction of her credit 
and business, and the destitution to which a 
large portion of her citizens were exposed. 
All her foreign commerce was destroyed by 
the blockade. 

In September, the banks of the city suspend- 
ed specie payment, at the request of the Gov* 
ernor of the State, who issued a proclamation 
stating that the step was necessary to maintain 
the credit of the one hundred millions of treas- 
ury notes issued by the Confederate Govern- 
ment, in order to obtain the means with which 
to carry on the war. The banks were required 
to receive and pay out these notes at par. 
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Under the confiscation act of the Confederate. 
all branches of northern firms doing 
business in the city were required to present a 
full balance sheet to the authorities. For in- 
stance, a co-partner of a northern commercial 
firm was required to close at once and adjust 
_the balances. If there was any thing due to 
northern co-partners it was at once sequestrated. 
In October the Governor issued an order di- 
recting all military captains to drill their com- 
panies once during each day, and he author- 
ized them to force the attendance of their 
men by placing all who refused to do duty 
upon the list of persons who were suspected 
of being unsound in their allegiance to the 
ederacy. 

‘The report of the markets for the 9th of No- 
vember presented the following facts: 

“The receipts of cotton since September 1 
were 1,789 bales; stock on hand, 11,907 bales. 
. Flour was selling at $11 25 to $12 25 per 
barrel; week’s receipts 4,970 barrels. Corn 
had advanced to $1 25 per bushel for white; 
and red wheat. $2 25 per bushel. Oats $1 25 
per bushel. Western hay $50 per ton, and 
prairie grass $35 per ton. Mess pork was re- 
tailing at $45 per barrel; the stock in private 
hands was only 99 barrels, the rest of the stock 
(3,929 barrels) being held for Government 
stores. Hams were retailing at from 25 to 27 
cents per pound, and lard 27 to 28 cents. There 
had been no receipts for a week of either pork, 
bacon, or lard. Western butter was quoted at 
85 to 40 cents per pound. Kentucky bagging 
was selling at 24 cents per yard, and India at 
24 cents. Gunny bags sold at 30 cents each. 
Whiskey $1 per gallon, and the week’s receipts 
only amotnted to 31 barrels. In regard to the 
article of coffee there was none in first hands, 
and the amount held by grocers was very 
small, tlie stock being almost exhausted. Sales 
of Liverpool salt brought the following rates: 
$10 to $10 50 per sack for coarse, and $11 to 
$11 50 for fine; packing salt has advanced from 
$5 50 to $6 per bag of two bushels. Lard oil 
sold at $2 50 to $2 60 per gallon.” 

The Governor, in his Message to the Legisla- 
ture in November, stated that the taxes for 
State purposes were payable on or before the 
1st of December in each year. The amount 
paid in to the 15th of November was $614,816 ; 
the amount then unpaid and due was $1,113,948. 
Only about one-third of the amount assessed 
had then been paid in. The amount of funds 
in the State Treasury on the same day was 
$383,622. 

The appropriations for military purposes 
made by the last Legislature eaaibeaeh to 
$960,000. Of this sum there had been expend- 
ed $768,446. In addition $670,000 had been 
borrowed of the banks, of which there had 
been expended $646,761. The total expendi- 
tures for military purposes were $1,415,207. 
There were at the same time outstanding debts 
for the same objects amounting to $181,000. 
Total military expenses, $1,596,807. 
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This sum is charged to the Confederate 
States, and was at that time before the author- 
ities at Richmond to be audited and paid. The 
amount, when allowed, would be an offset 
against the Confederate tax laid upon the State, 
and would help the State to settle with the 
Confederate authorities and assume the collec- 
tion of the quota of Louisiana through her new 
officers, and at her own convenience. In mak- 
ing these expenditures, the Governor had ob- 
tained a loan of $670,000 from the Bank of New 
Orleans, of which his balance in hand was 
$106,101. 

The debts to the banks for advances to the 
quartermasters and for estimated military ex- 
penditures, reached $950,000. There were the 
balance with the banks and the balance of unex- 
pended appropriations, so that new appropria- 
tions were required for $653,944, and new 
means to the amount of $845,499. These are 
for military advances. The money in the 
Treasury belonging to the several branches of 
domestic administration was $383,622, of which 
sum only a trifle of $12,860 belonged to the 
general fund applicable to appropriations. Such 
was the aspect of the Treasury, and it was one 
evidently requiring the wisdom and sagacity of 
the Legislature to find means for sustaining 
the public credit. The willingness of the peo- 
ple to contribute unstintingly to the public 
wants was constrained only by the lack of 
ways in which to make their property and 
means serviceable. to the cause in which they 
were embarked. 

The measures recommended by the Governor 
were the following: 

An extension by the Legislature of the time 
for the collection of taxes. 

An act to make Confederate notes receivable 
for taxes. 

Authorizing planters to issue “supply notes,” 
or notes negotiable for the purehase of planta- 
tion supplies which should be a lien on crops. 

The suspension by the Legislature of the 
duty imposed on the Attorney-General to insti- 
tute proceedings for a forfeiture of the bank 
charters for suspension of speeie payment, with 
provision to submit their action to a convention 
of the people, to be held after the conclusion 
of peace. 

The issue of small notes by the banks, for the 
purpose of abating the nuisance of illegal pri- 
vate circulations. 

The question of a stay law had been much 
discussed, and the Governor advised the Legis- 
lature to proceed with extreme caution in rela- 
tion to it. He discouraged any interference 
with the regular course of probate and judiciary 
proceedings, and was disposed to approve gen- 
erally of such legislation as should merely stay 
executions and secure the lien of creditors on 
the property of debtors. 

At this session of the Legislature an act was 
passed to suspend all judicial proceedings 
against persons in the military and naval ser- 
vice. Another to suspend forced sales, known 
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as a stay law, was also passed. Property, 
however, might be sold, when nine-tenths of 
its appraised value, according to the standard 
of valuation on the first of June, 1860, were 
offered. 

The position of Louisiana at a distance from 
the Federal force, enabled her to devote all her 
military strength to the assistance of the Con- 
federate Government. The number of her 
troops in service at the close of the year was 
eight regiments and two battalions in Virgi- 
nia, three regiments in Kentucky, one in Mis- 
souri, and five more within the State. Besides 
these volunteers, fourteen companies of infantry 
had been mustered directly into the Confederate 
service. There were also thirteen companies at 
Camp Lewis near New Orleans, and it was esti- 
mated that 3,891 men had been raised in the 
‘State and mustered into the Confederate ser- 
vice directly by the War Department. The 
aggregate of soldiers furnished by Louisiana up 
to November was therefore 24,093 men, which 
was about half of the number of voters. 

According to the report of Adjutant-General 
Grivot, there were, on the 20th of December, 
28,577 troops from Louisiana in the Confeder- 
ate service. The report of the organized mili- 
tia of the State was incomplete, as many par- 
ishes had made no returns, In nine parishes 
there was a force of 5,898. The first division 
under Major-General Lewis was 30,499 strong; 
the regiment of Confederate Guards numbered 
752 men, making a total military force report- 
ed as organized in the State, of 37,149. The 
grand total of Louisiana troops in and out of 
the State was 60,726. 

The only hostile movements within the limits 
of the State in 1861 were made at the mouths 
of the Mississippi. On the 12th of October, 
near four o’clock in the morning, as the Federal 
steamship Richmond, under the command of 
John Pope, was lying at the Southwest Pass re- 
ceiving coal from the schooner J. H. Toone, a 
floating ram, as it was called, was discovered 
close upon the ship. 

By the time the alarm could be given, she 
had struck the ship abreast of the fore chan- 
nels, tearing the schooner from her fasts, and 
forcing a hole through the ship’s side. 

Passing aft, the ram endeavored to effect a 
breach in the stern, but failed. Three planks 
on the ship’s side were stove in about two feet 
below the water line, making a hole about five 
inches in circumference. At the first alarm the 
crew promptly and coolly repaired to their 
quarters, and as the ram passed abreast of the 
ship the entire port battery was discharged at 
her, with what effect it was impossible to dis- 
cover, owing to the darkness. 

The *sloops of war Preble and Vincennes, 
and the smaller steamer Water Witch, were 
lying at anchor a short distance below. A red 
light was shown from the Richmond as a sig- 
nal of danger, and the vessels, having slipped 
their cables, were under way in a few min- 
utes, Soon, three large fire rafts stretching 
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across the river were seen rapidly approaching, 
while several large steamers and a bark-rigged 
propeller were astern of them. The squadron, 
hdwever, moved down the river, and, under 
the advice of the pilot, an attempt was made 
to pass over the bar, but in the passage the 
Vincennes and Richmond grounded, while the 
Preble went clear. This occurred about eight 
o’clock in the morning, and fire was opened on 
both sides. The shot of the fleet fell short, 
while shells of the enemy burst around them, 
or went beyond them. About half-past nine 
o’clock the commander of the Richmond made 
a signal to the ships outside of the bar to get 
under way. This was mistaken by Captain 
Hardy of the Vincennes as a signal for him to 
abandon his ship. Accordingly, with his offi- 
cers and crew he left her, after having lighted 
a slow match at the magazine. But as no ex- 
plosion occurred for some time, he was ordered 


to return and attempt to get her off shore. At . 


ten o’clock the enemy ceased firing. No one 
was killed or wounded on the Federal fleet. 
No damage was done to any vessel except to 
the Richmond. The schooner J. H. Toone was 
captured, having about fifteen tons of coal on 
board. 

The ram, as it was called, was the hull of a 
steamer, iron-plated with railroad iron, and hav- 
ing a projection on her bow beneath the water 
line, sufficient to punch a hole in the hull of 
a wooden vessel when struck with foree. It 
was under the command of Capt. Hollins, for- 
merly of the United States navy, the officer 
who was in command at the bombardment of 
Greytown, Nicaragua. 

LYON, Natuanten, a general of volunteers 


‘in the United States army, born at Ashford, 


Windham Co., Connecticut, July 14, 1819, 
killed at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, 
August 10, 1861. His mother was a daughter 
of Lieutenant Daniel Knowlton, who served 
through the old French war and the Revolu- 
tion. Gen. Lyon graduated at the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1841, and immedi- 
ately received the appointment of second-lieu- 
tenant in the second regiment of infantry. His 
first field of service was Florida, during the lat- 
ter part of the Seminole war, where he distin- 
guished himself as an able and energetic officer. 
He was subsequently stationed for several years 
at different posts on the western frontier. In 
1847 he was promoted to a first-lieutenancy, 
and upon the commencement of the war with 
Mexico was again ordered to active service. 
He joined Gen. Taylor at Monterey, and ac- 
companied his regiment when it was detached 
from the command of Gen. Taylor and placed 
under that of Gen. Scott. He served at the 
bombardment of Vera Oruz and the battles of 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, and Churubusco, and 
for “‘ meritorious conduct ” received #re brevet 
rank of captain. At the close of the war with 
Mexico, Gen. Lyon was ordered to California, 
and detailed to service among the Indian tribes, 
who had become troublesome, and while en- 
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in this service was promoted to a full 
captaincy in 1851. From California Gen. Lyon 
was ordered to Kansas, during the height of 
the political troubles there, used his influ- 
ence to maintain order and calm the strife of 
partisans, Some of his articles written for the 
press at this period, bear evidence of great 
vigor of intellect, and earnest devotion to his 
country’s good. Early in 1861 Capt. Lyon was 


‘placed in command of the United States ar-_ 


senal at St. Louis; after the fall of Fort Sumter 
the possession of Missouri seemed to depend 
upon his energy and coolness. The police 
commissioners of St. Louis assumed to them- 
selves the power of opposing the Government, 
and demanded that Oapt. Lyon should confine 
his jurisdiction to the arsenal grounds; this 
he refused. Not long before, the Governor of 
‘Missouri had authorized the formation of camps 
in various parts of the State. Taken in con- 
nection with the action of the commissioners, 
Capt. Lyon considered the concentration of 
these forces as an act of open hostility to the 
Government, and suddenly surrounded one of 
the camps, known as Camp Jackson, with a 
large force of the State “‘ Home Guards” under 
Cols. Blair and Siegel, and, planting his guns 
on the heights, demanded of Gen. Frost, the 
commander of Camp Jackson, an immediate 
‘surrender ; satisfied that he was unable to re- 
sist so large a foree, Gen. Frost yielded up his 
whole command as prisoners of war. (See Sr. 
‘Lours.) A few days later Gen. Harney arrived 
at St. Louis and assumed the command, and 
‘Capt. Lyon was appointed general of the first 
brigade of Missouri Volunteers. He broke up a 
‘Confederate force at Potosi, and caused several 
important seizures of war material destined for 
Camp Jackson. Upon the removal of Gen. 
Harney, Gen. Lyon was placed in command of 
the department. Gov. Jackson and Gen. Price 
‘sought an interview with him, in which they 
insisted that no United States troops should 
march through or quarter in Missouri, although 
they had already allowed Confederate troops to 
‘do so. Lyon’s reply was that the troops of the 
United States should march peaceably every- 
where through the United States, offering in- 
sult to none, but would oppose every attack 
and crush every effort to molest them. Upon 
this Gov. Jackson withdrew from St. Louis and 
prepared for war. Gen. Lyon then took the 
field, but previously issued a proclamation to 
the citizens of Missouri,-in which, after rehears- 


ing the various acts of Gov. Jackson, he con- . 


eludes: “If, in suppressing these tréasonable 
projects, carrying out the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and maintaining its dignity, hostilities 
should unfortunately occur, and unhappy con- 
sequences should follow, I would hope that all 
aggravation of those events may be avoided, and 
that they may be diverted from the innocent 
and may fall on the heads of those by whom 
they have been provoked. In the discharge 
of these plain but onerous duties, I shall look 
for the countenance and active codperation of 
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all good citizens, and I shall expect them to 
discountenance all illegal combinations or or- 
ganizations, and support and uphold, by every 
lawful means, the Federal Government, upon 
the maintenance of which depend their liber- 
ties and the perfect enjoyment of all their 
rights.” 

Learning that Gov. Jackson and Gen. Price 
had commenced hostilities, Gen. Lyon moved 
towards Jefferson City with a small force, and 
upon his approach Gov. Jackson abandoned his 
position and retreated to Booneville, where a 
battle was fought on the 17th of June, which 
resulted in a complete victory, all the tents, 
ammunition and supplies falling into Gen. 
Lyon’s hands. Upon entering Booneville, he 
issued a proclamation, in which, after a state- 
ment of the facts in relation to the battle, he 
said: “I hereby give notice to the people of 
this State that I shall scrupulously avoid all in- 
terference with the business, rights, and prop- 
erty of every description recognized by the 
laws of the State, and belonging to law-abiding 
citizens. But it is equally my duty to maintain 
the paramount authority of the United States 
with such force as I have at my command, 
which will be retained only so long as opposi- 
tion makes it necessary, and that it is my wish, 
and shall be my purpose, to visit any unavoid- 
able rigor arising in this issue upon those only 
who provoke it.” 

- He soon after moved forward to Springfield, 
an important town of Southwestern Missouri, 
driving the Confederates before him, and de- 
feating them at Dug Spring, about 15 miles 
from that town. Subsequent to the battle of 
Dug Spring, the Confederates received heavy 
reénforcements, and Gen. Lyon, after making 
several appeals to the Government for more 
troops, and receiving no response, called a 
council of war, to determine upon the question 
of evacuating Springfield. Fearing any retro- 
grade movement would be fatal to the cause, it 
was decided to attack Gens. McCulloch and 
Price in their camp at Wilson’s Oreek, though 
with scarcely any hope of success, as the Union 
force was but a little over five thousand, while 
the Confederate force was nearly twenty-five 
thousand. The battle was a desperate one, and 
Gen. Lyon, after being twice wounded, was 
killed, while making a gallant charge at the 


‘head of the First Iowa Regiment, which had 


lost its colonel. His body was subsequently 
conveyed to Connecticut, the home of his par- 
ents, and upon its way was received every- 
where with marked respect. Military honors 
were paid to it at Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Jersey City, and New York. The fu- 
neral oration was delivered by Galusha A. 
Grow, Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives. In Congress, Senator Pome- 
roy delivered an eloquent tribute to his memo- 
ry, and the following resolutions passed both 
Houses : s 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of ag ode 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
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assembled—First, That Congress deems if just and 
proper to enter upon its records a recognition of the 
eminent and patriotic services of the late Brigadier- 
General Nathaniel Lyon. The country to whose ser- 
vices he devoted his life will guard and preserve his 
fame as a part of its own glory. Second, That the 
thanks of Congress are hereby given to the brave offi- 
cers and soldiers who, under the command of the late 
General Lyon, sustained the honor of the flag, and 
achieved victory Fe NS bs rat numbers at 
the battle of Springfield, in Missouri, and that, in order 
to commemorate an event so honorable to the country 
and to themselves, it is ordered that each regiment en- 
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gaged shall be authorized to bear upon its colors the 

word ‘ Springfield,” embroidered in letters of gold. 

And the President of the United States is hereby re- 

quested to cause these resolutions to be read at the 

sc of every regiment in the army of the United 
ates. 


Upon opening his will, it was ascertained 
that Gen. Lyon had bequeathed his entire prop- 
perty, $30,000, with the exception of some 
slight bequests, to the Government, to aid in 
the preservation of the Union. 
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MAINE, the easternmost State of the Ameri- 
can Union, was admitted in 1820, previous to 
which period it had formed a district of Massa- 
chusetts. It is situated between latitude 42° 57’ 
and 47° 32’ north, and longitude 66° 52’ and 71° 
6’ west from Greenwich. Its extreme length 
from north to south is 303 miles, and its ex- 
treme width 212 miles. Its average length is 
about 200 miles, and its average width 160 
miles. Its area is 31,766 square miles, or 20,- 
830,240 square acres. Population, in 1860, 
628,276. It is bounded northwest and north 
by Canada, east by New Brunswick, southeast 
and south by the Atlantic Ocean, and west by 
New Hampshire. It is divided into 16 coun- 
ties. The valuation of the real and personal 
property of its citizens in 1850 was $122,777,- 
571; in 1860, $190,211,600. 

The following are some of the agricultural 
statistics of the State, from the census of 1860. 
The number of acres under cultivation was 
2,677,136; value of cultivated lands, $78,688,- 
525; value of stock, $15,437,380; tons of hay 
raised, 975,686 ; bushels of potatoes, 6,274,617 ; 
‘corn, 1,546,071; pounds of wool, 1,495,063; 
maple sugar, 806,942; butter, 11,687,784 ; 
value of orchard products, $501,757. Number of 
vessels built in 1860, 172; tonnage, 57,867 tons, 
or more than one-fourth of the whole tonnage 
of vessels built in the United States that year. 

There are 79 banks in the State, with an 
aggregate capital of $7,968,850. These banks 
have a circulation of $4,075,433 ; liabilities, 
$7,338,846; loans and discounts, $12,540,367 ; 
specie, $724,036. There are also in the State 
14 savings institutions, which have an aggre- 
gate deposit of $1,620,270. 

The State debt, at the beginning of 1861, was 
about $1,172,000; and in addition to other 
property, it held 3,190,000 acres of public 
lands. The permanent school fund was about 
$150,000, to be increased by the sale of 487,567 
acres of reserved lands, 20 per cent. on all sub- 
sequent sales of unsold public lands, and $30,000 
in notes for school lands already sold. About 
$113,000 are appropriated annually for educa- 
tional purposes by the Legislature, and the towns 
are obliged to raise by tax for school purposes a 
sum equal to 60 cents for each inhabitant. 

Maine had, on the Ist of January, 1862, 640 


miles of railway completed, or in course of con- 
struction; of which 450 miles, constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $16,901,057, were open for 
traffic. During the session of the Legislature 
in 1861, measures were taken to promote the 
completion of a line of railroad, of which con- 
siderable sections were already built, connect- 


ing by a continuous line Portland, Maine, with’ 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, with a branch line to the 
Aroostook at Hamilton, Maine. This great in- 
ternational undertaking was projected and fairly 
set in motion, some years ago, at the Portland 
Convention. The entire distance from Port- 
land to Halifax is 562 miles; of this 238 miles 
lie in Maine, 200 miles in New Brunswick, and 
124 miles in Nova Scotia. Of this line 138 
miles are built in Maine from Bangor, 160 
miles in New Brunswick from St. John to She- 
diac, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 61 miles 
in Nova Scotia from Halifax, northward, to 
Truro. For more than half the distance, there- 
fore, the line is already completed. The prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia built 
their sections as public provincial works, at the 
expense of their governments, and were ready 
to complete their entire portions on being as- 
sured of the readiness of Maine to complete 
its section to the boundary. 

The Governor strongly urged on the Legisla- 
ture the duty of completing their share of the 
work; but as the Constitution of Maine pro- 
hibited the creation of a State debt, or a loan 
of credit, except for national defence, he advised 
them to apply the proceeds of the State lands, 
and of the claims of Maine on the United States 
Government, to this object. 

After much debate, a bill was passed grant- 
ing the proceeds of one million of acres of land, 
and the claims of Maine on the Government of 
the United States, towards the completion of 
the work. 

In view of the secession and threatened seces- 
sion of several States from the United States 
Government, the Legislature passed, on the 
16th of January, 1861, by a large majority, the 
following joint resolutions : 


Whereas, By advices received from Washington, 
and by information received in many other ways, it 
appears that an extensive combination exists of evil- 
disposed persons to effect the dissolution of the Fed- 
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eral Union and the overthrow of the Government; 
and whereas the people of this State are deeply at- 
Union and thoroughly loyal to the Goy- 
are heartily devoted to their preserva- 


: 


the 
ernment, and 
tion and protection ; therefore, ; 

Resolved, That the Governor be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and requested to assure the President of the 
United States of the loyalty of the people of Maine to 
the Union and the Government thereof; and that the 
entire resources of the State in men and money are 
hereby pl to the Administration in defence and 
support of the Constitution and the Union. 

On the 11th of March, the Senate passed a 
bill repealing the Personal Liberty Act. The 
vote stood 17 for repeal, and 10 against it. 

On the 16th of April, Governor Washburn 
issued the following noes calling s 
gether the Legislature, whi adjourn 
in an extra session on the 22d of April: 


vested in the 
Tile treble 6‘ eneieheitioa bats Lenni: had oxy. 100 by 


gment, 
occasions contemplated in 


In consideration whereof, I, Israel Washburn, Jr., 
Governor of the State of Maine, in virtue of the 


respective 
chambers at the capitol in Augusta, on speed the 
day of April instant, at 12 o’clock noon, and then 
there to consider and determine on such measures 
as the condition of the cauntry and the obligations of 
the State may seem to demand. 
ISRAEL WASHBURN, Jr. 


_ The session of the Legislature was a brief 
one, lasting only three and a half days; but 
during that time, all business necessary to ena- 
ble the State to meet the remarkable crisis of 
the country, was performed with promptness 
and unanimity. Provisions were made to re- 
ceive, arm, and equip ten regiments of volun- 
teers, not to exceed 10,000 men. To meet this 
expense, the State credit was to be loaned and 
scrip issued, to the amount of $1,000,000. A 
bill was also passed to raise a volunteer corps 
of militia of three regiments, not to exceed 
3,000 men, who should be armed, equipped, 
and drilled at the expense of the State, and 
subject to be called into actual service at the 
demand of the proper authorities. The volun- 
teers in actual service were to receive two 
months’ bounty and the regular pay of $11 per 
month. The proper steps were taken to place 
the whole militia force of the State in the most 
effective condition. A contingent bill was also 

authorizing the Governor, if in his dis- 
cretion the public safety should demand it, to 
provide a coast guard to protect the ships, 
commerce, and harbors of the State from pri- 
vateers. To meet the expense of this coast 
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guard, if it should be deemed necessary to 
organize it, a loan of $300,000 was authorized 
to be made. 

The spirit which prompted this patriotic 
action pervaded the people of the State during 
the year. All classes were influenced by it. 
The ship-builders and ship-owners of the State 
met and offered their vessels to the Govern- 
ment; the lambermen of the interior, and the 
fishermen of the coast willingly volunteered to 
preserve the Union, and men of all professions 
hastened to fill up the ranks with loyal and 
brave soldiers. Sixteen regiments, one of them 
one of the best cavalry regiments in the ser- 
vice, six batteries of artillery, and a company 
of sharpshooters, were furnished from this 
State, being more than 2,500 beyond its quota, 
and they have maintained the high reputation 
of the State for bravery and self-possession in 
their numerous battles. 

The elections for State officers and the Legis- 
lature gave a majority of nearly 60,000 for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. , 

During the year, arrangements were made 
for the erection of a fort at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River. An appropriation of $100,000 
was made for it four years ago, but Secretary 
Floyd would not take the necessary steps for 
procuring a title and domain over the land 
necessary for its location. Messrs. Hamlin, 
Williams, and Poor, the Commissioners of the 
State, took measures to have the matter brought 
properly before the Secretary of War, and se- 
cured the appropriation. It is to be called Fort 
Popham, in honor of Governor Popham, who, 
in 1608, erected a fort on the same site. 

The Legislature, at its regular session in 
1861, authorized a partial geological survey 
of the State, which was commenced in the 
autumn of that year by Messrs. E. Holmes, of 
Winthrop, Me., and C. H. Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, Mass., and is to be prosecuted more 
thoroughly the present year. Their investi- 
gations in 1861 were confined mostly to the 
northern and northeastern parts of the State, 
and they made a report of the results to the 
Legislature in a volume of 400 octavo pages, 
The most important of these results are: the 
discovery of a rich fertile district in northern 
Maine, of climate much milder than that of the 
regions south of it, in which plants that could 
not endure the climate of Massachusetts grow 
spontaneously and come to perfection. In the 
eastern part of Aroostook County, extensive 
beds of marl and some gypsum were found, as 
well as valuable quarries of statuary marble of 
excellent quality, limestone, and roofing slate. 
Gold was found on the Upper St. Jobn River, 
and copper ores in the eastern part of Aroos- 
took and the northern part of Washington 
County. In another section a large mass of 
tin ore was discovered, and the indications for 
a tin mine were better than any previously 
found in this country. Extensive beds of fos- 
sils were found in rocks analogous to the Lower 
Helderberg group and Oriskany sandstone. 
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MANASSAS JUNCTION is the spot where 
the Alexandria Railroad unites with the Manas- 
sas Gap Railroad. It is about half-way be- 
tween the eastern spur of the Blue Ridge and 
the Potomac below Alexandria, and commands 
the whole country between. The position is a 
succession of hills nearly equidistant from each 
other. On the right, looking towards Washing- 
ton, a wooded country stretches off towards 
the head waters of the Occoquan, which can 
be made almost impassable by felling trees. On 
the left is a rolling table-land, easily command- 
ed from the successive elevations until a coun- 
try so rough and rugged is reached that it isa 
defence to itself. In a military point of view 
the key of the position is that which was chosen 
at the outset for the centre of the Confederate 
forces, and which was fortified in the strongest 
manner. In front of the hills is a ravine so 
deep and so thickly wooded, as to be almost 
impassable except at two points, and those 
through gorges easily defended by a handful 
of men. It was of one of these points that an 
officer of the Confederate army thus spoke: 
“Here the Washington Artillery of New Or- 
leans were at first encamped, and though only 
half the battalion was then there, and we had 
only one company of infantry to support us, we 
slept as soundly under the protection of our 
guns as if we had been in a fort of the amplest 
dimensions,” 

The strength and advantages of this position 

-at Manassas are very much increased by the 
fact that fourteen miles further on is a position 
of similar. formation, while the country be- 
tween is admirably adapted to the subsistence 
and intrenchment of troops in numbers as Jarge 
as they can easily be manceuvred on the real 
battle-field. Water is good and abundant; for- 
age such as is everywhere found in the rich 
farming districts of Virginia, and the commu- 
nication with all parts of the country easy. 

Here, overlooking an extensive plain, watered 
by mountain streams which ultimately find 
their way to the Potomac, and divided into 
verdant fields of wheat, and oats, and corn, 
pasture, and meadow, were the head-quarters 
of the advanced forces of the Confederate army 
of the Potomac. They were South Carolini- 
ans, Louisianians, Alabamians, Mississippians, 
and Virginians for the most part; the first 
two, singularly enough, being in front. 

The fortifications constructed here ultimately 
became of the most extensive kind, and the 
numbers of troops in them during some months 
of the year comprised the great mass of the 
Confederate army. It was evacuated in the 
next spring by means of the railroad to Rich- 
mond, at a time when the country roads were 
in such an almost impassable condition as to 
prevent all approach of the Union army. The 
inactivity of the Confederate army after the bat- 
tle of Bull Run, near Manassas, occusioned great 
surprise in the Confederate States. The man- 
ner in which it was regarded at Richmond in Au- 
gust. ensuing is authentically stated as follows: 
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“‘ Much criticism has been passed upon Gen, 
Beauregard, and those who are believed to di- 
rect the movements of the army, more particu- 
larly respecting his failure to occupy or destroy 
Alexandria and Washington City. Congress 
called for information on this point, and the 
President referred the inquiry to Gen. Beanu- 
regard, who, in his answer, placed the blame 
where it really belonged. He had been for 
weeks almost beseeching the War Department 
to supply him with the material needful to car- 
ry on the war—men, ammunition, provisions, 
wagons; but the quartermaster and commissa- 
riat departments being in incompetent hands, 
the day of battle came and found our generals 
without the means of carrying the army for- 
ward. Quite an acrimonious debate sprung up 
in the House upon the reading of this answer, 
in which Messrs. Miles and Chesnut, of South 
Carolina, who had been in the staff of Gen, 
Beauregard at Manassas, and had supported 
him during that eventful day, found it necessary 
to vindicate their great chief from the asper- 
sions which certain members were disposed to 
throw out against his military reputation. 
Since the 21st July many circumstances +have 
combined to keep the troops in a stationary 
position. Rain had fallen in great quantities 
and almost incessantly, rendering the roads 
impassable for heavy wagon transportation 
and the marching of large bodies of troops, and 
there had been a great deal of sickness among 
the soldiers; probably twenty per cent. were 
at one time unfit for duty.” 

MANGUM, Hon. Wirtz Person, a United 
States Senator, born in Orange County, N. C., 
in 1792, died at his residence in Orange Coun- 
ty, Sept. 21, 1861. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in 1815. He was an 
able lawyer, and was elected to the House of 
Commons in his native State in 1818. In 1819 
he was chosen Judge of the Superior Court, 
and from 1823 to 1826 served as a Representa- 
tive in Congress. In 1831 he was elected a 
United States Senator, and continued to serve 
for three terms. During President Tyler’s ad- 
ministration he was President of the United 
States Senate. Since 1853 he had withdrawn 
from political life, and it is probable his death 
was hastened by depression, on account of the 
loss of an only son, wounded at the battle of 
Manassas. 

MARTIAL LAW was proclaimed at Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Alexandria, and other cities, 
during the year 1861. Various definitions have 
been given of this law by writers. According 
to one, “‘for all practical considerations, mar- 
tial law and the suspension of the right to 
habeas corpus, are one and the same thing.” 
Another writer considers martial law to be that 
military rule and authority which exist in time 
of war, and are conferred by the laws of war, in 
relation to persons and things under and within 
the scope of active military operations in carry- 
ing on the war, and which extinguish or sus- 
pend civil rights, and the remedies founded 
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upon them, for the time being, so far as it may 
appear to be necessary in order to the full ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the war; the 
perty who exercises it being liable in an action 

any abuse of the ,authority thus conferred. 
It is the application of military government— 
the government of force—to persons and prop- 
erty within the scope of it, according to the 
laws and usages of war, to the exclusion of the 
municipal government, in all ts where 
the latter would impair the efficiency of mili- 
tary rule and military action. When the pub- 
lie safety requires it, and the civil authority is 
powerless to provide that safety, the strong 
arm of the military is invoked, and the will at 
the head of the military is the governing power. 
It is not an irresponsible will. ‘It can exercise 
no more force than is required to effect its ob- 
ject—the public safety. It must cease so soon 
as the exigency .which called it forth has been 
satisfied. The civil power must then be re- 
stored, and for every oppressive act done from 
corrupt motives, for every wilful abuse of the 
authority and power thus exercised to the 
wrong or injury of the public or the citizen, 
to person or to property, the person commit- 
po it will be responsible in the ordinary courts 

ce. 

: y interesting and important questions arise 
relative to martial law, such as, ‘“‘ Who has the 
power to declare it?” &c., which more properly 
belong to other volumes. The course of events 
in relation to this subject affords the best expo- 
sition of the views of the Government respecting 
its powers and duties regarding martial law. 

At Baltimore, the measures contemplated 
were gradually adopted, and the extent of 
their operations appears to have been decided 
by the views of the commanding General re- 
specting the state of affairs in the city. Mar- 
tial law was never fully and entirely declared. 
Civil law continued in force, with the excep- 
tion that some orders were issued, and some 
acts were done, which could take place only 
under a recognized existence of martial law. 
~ Thus, on the 13th of May, General Butler 
marched a body of troops into Baltimore, and 
encamped on Federal Hill. On the next day, 
the 14th, he issued a proclamation to the citi- 
zens. For that portion of the proclamation 
which states his objects in placing his force in 
the city, see Batrmore; the remainder of 
the proclamation, which declares the extent to 
which he shall exercise his powers, and forbids 
certain acts on the part of the citizens, was as 
follows: 

No transportation from the city to the rebels of arti- 
cles fitted to aid and support troops in the field will 
be permitted, and the fact of such transportation, after 
the publication of this proclamation, will be taken and 
received as proof of illegal intention on the part of the 
consignors, and will render the goods liable to seizure 
and confiscation. 

The Government being ready to receive all such 
stores and supplies, arrangements will be made to 
contract for them immediately, and the owners and 
manufacturers of such articles of equipment and cloth- 
ing, and munitions of war and provisions, are desired 
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to keep themselves in communication with the Com. 
i -General, in order that their workshops may 
be employed for loyal purposes, and the artisans of the 
city resume and carry on their profitable occupations, 
e acting Assistant-Quartermaster and Commis- 
sary of Subsistence of the United States here sta- 
tioned, has been instructed to proceed and furnish, at 
fair Bake 40,000 rations for use of the army of 
the United States, and farther supplies will be drawn 
from the city to the full extent of its capacity, if the 
patriotic and loyal men choose so to furnish supplies. 
All assemblages, except the ordinary police, of armed 
bodies of men, other than those ly organized 
and commissioned by the State of Maryland, and act- 


; ing under the orders of the Governor thereof, for 
drill 


and other purposes, are forbidden within the de- 

ent. 
All officers of the militia of ogg Laren: having com- 
mand within the limits of the department, are re- 
uested to report thro their officers forthwith to 
e General in command, so that he may be able to 


know and distinguish the regularly commissioned and 
loyal treops of land from armed bodies who may 
claim to be such. 


The ordinary rare of the corporate govern- 
mert of the city of Baltimore and of the civil authori- 
ties will not be interfered with, but, on the contrary, 
will be aided by all the power at the command of the 
General, upon proper call being made, and all such 
authorities are cordially invited to codperate with the 
General in command to out the paps set 
forth in the proclamation, so that the city of Baltimore 
may be shown to the country to be, what she is in fact, 
patriotic and loyal to the Union, the Constitution, and 
the laws. 

No fiag, banner, ensign, or device of the so-called 
Confederate States, or any of them, will be permitted 
to be raised or shown in this department, and the ex- 
hibition of either of them by evil-disposed persons will 
be deemed and taken to be evidence of a design to 
afford aid and comfort to the enemies of the country. 
To make it the more apparent that the Government 
of the United States by far more relies upon the loy- 
alty, patriotism, and zeal of the good citizens of Balti- 
more and vicinity than ogo any exhibition of force 
calculated to intimidate them into that obedience to 
the laws which the Government doubts not will be 
paid from inherent respect and love of order, the com- 
manding General has brought to the city with him, of 
the many thousand troops in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, which might be at once concentrated here, scarce- 
ly more than an ordinary guard, and until it fails him, 
he will continue to rely upon that loyalty and patriot- 
ism of the citizens of Maryland, which have never yet 
been found wanting to the Government in time of 
need. The General in command desires to greet and 
treat in this part of his department all the citizens 
thereof as friends and brothers, having a common 
purpose, a common loyalty, and a common country. 
Any infractions of the laws by the troops under his 
command, or any disordorly, unsoldierlike conduct, or 
any interference with private property, he desires to 
have immediately reported to him, and pledges him- 
self that if any soldier so far forgets hi as to break 
those laws that he has sworn to defend and enforce, he 
shall be most rigorously punished. 

The General believes that if the suggestions and re- 
quests contained in this proclamation are faithfully 
carried out by the codperation of all good and Union- 
loving citizens, and and quiet, and certainty of 
future peace and quiet are thus restored, business will 
resume its accustomed channels, trade take the place 
of dulness and inactivity, efficient labor displace idle- 
ness, and Baltimore will be in fact what she is entitled 
to be, in the front rank of the commercial cities of the 
nation. 

Given at Baltimore, the day and year (May 14th, 
1861) herein first above written. 

BENJ. F. BUTLER, | 
Brig.-General Comm’g Department of Annapolis. 
E. GP uniins Lieut.-Col., Aide-de-Camp. 
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Soon General Butler was transferred to the 
command of Fortress Monroe, and General 
Banks took command of the Department of 
Annapolis, with his head-quarters at Balti- 
more; On the 27th of June, the City Marshal 
of Police, Kane, was arrested by a military 
force acting under the command of General 
Banks, At the same time, a Provost-Marshal 
was appointed, and a proclamation issued by 
the commanding General. For so much of the 
proclamation as states the cause and object of 
the arrest, see BattmmorE. The proclamation 
then proceeds as follows: 


For this reason of superseding his official authority, 
as well as that of the Commissioners of Police, I have 
arrested, and do now detain him in custody of the 
United States; and in further pursuance of my in- 
structions, I have appointed, for the time being, Colo- 
nel Kenly, of the First Maryland Regiment of Volun- 
teers, Provost-Marshal in and for the City of Baltimore, 
to superintend and cause to be executed the Police 
laws provided by the Legislature of Maryland, with 
the aid and assistance of the subordinate officers of the 
Police Department, and he will be respected accord- 
ingly. enever a loyal citizen shall be otherwise 
named for the performance of his duty, who will exe- 
cute the laws impartially and in good faith to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the military of this De- 
partment will render to him that constant and willing 
obedience which is due from _ ‘ood citizen to the 
Government. F p. BANK 

Major-General Commanding. 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ANNAPOLIS, i 


June 2, 1861. 
To Colonel Kenly : 

Sir: By virtue of instructions received from the De- 
partment of War, at hase ih dated June 24th, 
1861, I do hereby appoint you Provost-Marshal in and 
for the City of Baltimore. You will enter upon your 
duties forthwith at the head-quarters of Police for the 
city, and, notifying his Honor, the Mayor, of your ap- 

ointment, by reading to him this order and the proc- 
amation enclosed herewith, you will proceed at once, 
with the assistance of the subordinate officers of the 
Police Department, to superintend and cause to be 
executed the Police law provided by the Legislature 
of Maryland, “for the government of Baltimore.” 

am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 
N. P. BANKS, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Provost-Marshal Kenly immediately issued 
the following order : 


Orrick Provost-MARSsHAL, June 27, 1861. 
To the Officers and Men of the Police of Baltimore : 

By order of Major-General Banks, commanding the 
Department of Annapolis, I assume and take command 
of the police force of the City of Baltimore, to superin- 
tend, and, with the aid of the subordinate officers of 
the Police Department, to execute and cause to be exe- 
cuted the Police laws provided by the Legislature of 
Maryland for the government of the City of Baltimore. 
You will continue to discharge your duties under ex- 
isting regulations until further orders. 

JOHN B. KENLY, Provost-Marshal. 


Immediately after these proceedings, the 
Police Commissioners met and issued the fol- 
lowing protest, which shows the authority by 
which they were appointed, and under which 


they acted: ' 
Orrice Boarp or Po.icr, BALTIMORE, 
June 27, 1861. 
Whereas, the laws of the State of Maryland give the 
whole and exclusive control of the police force of the 
city to the Board of Police, organized and appointed 
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by the General Assembly; and not only are the said 
Board bound to exercise the powers vested in and dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon them, but all other 
persons are positively prohibited, under heavy penal- 
ties, from interfering with them in so doing. And 
whereas, there is no power given to the Board to 
transfer the control over any portion of the police to 
ot person or persons whomsoever, other than the 
officers of police appointed by them, in pursuance of 
the express provisions of the law, and acting under 
their orders, And whereas, by the orders of Major- 
General Banks, an officer of the United States Army, 
commanding in this’ city, the Marshal of Police has 
been arrested, the Board of Police superseded, and an 
officer of the army has been appointed Provost-Mar. 
shal, and directed to assume the command and control 
of the police force of the city; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this Board do solemnly protest 
against the order and proceedings above referred 
of Major-General Banks, as an arbitrary exercise 
military power, not warranted by any provisions of - 
the Constitution or laws of the United States, or of the 
State of Maryland, but in derogation thereof. 


(For the additional resolutions adopted by 
the Board, see Batrimorr.) Upon the appear- 
ance of this protest, General Banks issued the 
following instructions to the Provost-Marshal ; 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ANNAPOLIS, 
June 27, 1861. 
To Colonel Kenly, Provost-Marshal + 
Sir: My attention has been called to a resolution, 
urporting to have been this day passed by the late 
Board of Police Commissioners, expressing the opin- . 
ion that “ the suspension of their functions susp 
at the same time the operations of the police law, and 
puts the officers and men off duty for the present.” 

You will take special notice, sir, that by my procla- 
mation of this day, neither the law nor the officers ap- 
pointed to execute the laws are affected in any manner 
whatever, except as it operates upon the members of 
the Board of Commissioners and the Chief of Police, 
whose functions were and are suspended. Every part 
of the police law is to be enfo by you, except that 
which refers to the authority of the Commissioners and 
Chief of Police, and every officer and man, with the 
exception of those persons above named, will be con- 
tinued in service by you, in the positions they now 
occupy, and with the advantages they now receive, 
> erepas one or more shall refuse to discharge their 

uties. 

If any police officer declines to perform his duty, in 
order to avoid the anarchy which it was the purpose 
of the Commissioners to bring upon the eity, by incor- 
rectly stating that it had been by my act deprived of 
its police protection, you will select, in conference 
with such of the public authorities as will aid you, 

ood men and true to fill their places and discharge 
fheir duties, —t 

You will also take especial notice that no opinion, 
resolution, or other act of the late Board of Commis- 
sioners, can operate to limit the effective force of the 
police law, or to discharge any officer engaged in its 
execution. If any provision of the law farls to be exe- 
cuted, it will be from the choice of the city, and if any 
officer, except such as are hereinafter named, leave the 
service, it will be upon his own decision. 

You will cause these rules to be made known as the 
rule of your conduct. ’ 

I repeat my declaration and my purpose—no inter- 
vention with the laws or government of the city what- 
ever is intended, except to prevent secret, violent, and 
treasonable combinations of disloyal men against the 
Sever of the United Spas ; 

am, sir, very truly yours, &c., 
ree eye NATH. P. BANKS. 


These details are sufficient to show the ex- 
tent of the operations of martial law in Balti- 
more, and the principles upon which it was 
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based. On the 14th of August, General Fre- 
mont proclaimed martial law in St. Louis. The 
following is his proclamation : 


HEapD-QuaRTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


a} Sr. Louts, ay. 14. 
_ I hereby declare and establish martial law in the 


City and County of St. Louis. Major J. McKinstry, 
United States Army, is appointed Provost-Marshal. 
All orders and regulations issued by him will be re- 
spected and obeyed peonedians: 

Signed, J.C. FREMONT, | 
Major-General Commanding. 

On the same day, Major McKinstry issued a 

proclamation to the citizens, as follows: 
packs feeele ¢ the City and County of St. Lowis: 
_ The un aks i here been appointed Provost- 
Marshal of the City and a St. Louis, calls upon 
all good citizens to cheerfully obey the rules it has been 
deemed n to establish in order to insure the 
preservation of the public x 

The undersigned enters upon the duties of his office 
with a full sense of the responsibility that devolves 
upon him, and he deprecates as sincerely as any citi- 
zen can, the state of affairs that compels the establish- 
ment of the stringent measures he will enforce, but 
baying confidence in the loyalty and patriotism of the 
masses, he ap, to them to codperate with the civil 
and military authorities in preserving peace and good 
order in the city and county. 

The civil law will remain in force, and the under- 
signed will exercise the power given him only in case 
where the civil law is found to be inadequate to the 
maintenance of the public peace and the public safety. 
Any violation of order will be wean by prompt and 
adequate punishment, regardless of persons or posi- 
tions. : J. McKINSTRY, 
ay Major U. S. Army, Provost-Marshal. 
aictsel of the Provost-Marshal, St. Louis, Mo., August 


ORDER NO. 20. 

‘ Orrice Provost-MarsHat, Aug. 14, 1861. 

The wearing of concealed weapons by any persons 
not in the military service of the United States, or in 
the regularly constituted police force of the city, is 
hereby prohibited. 
- No excuse of any kind or description will mitigate 
the severe punishment ordered to be inflicted for a 
violation of this order. J. McKINSTRY, 
Major U. S. Army, Provost-Marshal. 


; ORDER NO 21, 
rm * Orrice Provost-MarsHAt, St. Lovts, Aug. 14. 
~ Notice is hereby given to gunsmiths and dealers in 
fire-arms, residents in the city and county of St. Louis, 
that no description of fire-arms will be permitted to be 
sold or given away after this date, without a special 
permit this office. J. McKINSTRY. 
Major U. 8. Army, Provost-Marshal. 

As a further illustration of this subject, the 
following documents, although belonging to the 
records of the ensuing year, are introduced in 
this place. They serve to show the views enter- 
tained by the Confederate Government, and 
the manner in which it acted in the execution 
of martial law : 

GENERAL ORDERS NO. 1. 
War Department, ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR- 
GenerRaw’s Orrice, Ricnmonp, April 8, 1862. 

I. The following proclamation is published for the 

information of all concerned : 
PROCLAMATION. 

By virtue of the power vested in me, by law, to de- 

clare the suspension of the privilege of the writ of 


Zs Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 


States of America, do proclaim that martial law is 
hereby extended over the Department of East Ten- 
nessee, under the command of Major-General E. K,. 
Smith; and I do proclaim the suspension of all ciyil 
jurisdiction, (with the exception of that enabling the 
courts to take cognizance of the probate of wills, the 
administration of the estates of deceased persons, the 
aa raat of guardians, to enter decrees and orders 
‘or the partition and sale of property, to make orders 
concerning roads and bridges, to assess county levies, 
and to order the payment of county dues,) and the 
writ of us aforesaid. ; 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto signed my name 
and set my seal, this the 8th day of April, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

[Seal.] JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


II. Major-General E. K. Smith, commanding De- 
partment of East Tennessee, is charged with the due 
execution of the foregoing proclamation. He will 
forthwith establish an efficient military police, and 
will enforce the following orders: 

The distillation of spirituous liquors is positively pro- 
hibited, and the distilleries will forthwith be closed. 
The sale of spirituous liquors of any kind is wy er 
pa and establishments for the sale thereof wil! be 


III. All persons infringing the above prohibition 
will suffer such punishment as shall be ordered by the 
sentence of a court-martial: Provided, that no sen- 
tence to hard labor for more than one month shall be 
inflicted by the sentence of a regimental court-martial, 
as directed by the 67th Article of War. 

By command of the Secretary of War. ; 

S. COOPER, Adj’t and Inspector-General. 

Official: H. L. Cray, A. A.-G. 

GENERAL ORDERS NO. 23. 
HeEap-QuaRTErs DepARrTMENT East TENS., i 
KnoxvIt1e, April 18, 1862. 

I. Col. W. M. Churchwell is appointed Provost-Mar- 
shal, and charged, under the direction of the Major- 
— hs ae segrea due execution of the 
oregoing proclamation in this Department. 

By pasa of Major-General 

E. KIRBY SMITH. 

H. L. Cray, A. A.-G. 


y Heav-qvarters DEPARTMENT East TENN., 
Orricz Provost-MarsHat, Knoxvite, April 18, 1862. 

Martial law having been declared in this Depart- 
ment, the people of Tennessee are notified that 
whilst the criminal courts of the land continue in the 
exercise of their functions, they—the people—are 
amenable for offences committed under the “Articles 
of War,” and they can be tried, under the orders of 
the Department Commander, by military courts. 

The following extracts from the Rules and Articles 
of War, are published for their information and guid- 
nine 4 - * = 2% * 

Arricie 5. Any officer or private who shall use con- 
temptuous or disrespectful words against the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, against the Vice-Presi- 
dent thereof, against the Congress of the Confederate 
States, or against the Chief Magistrate or Legislature 
of any of the Confederate States in which he may be 
quartered, if a commissioned officer, shall be cashiered, 
or otherwise punished, as a court-martial may decide ; 
if a non-commissioned officer or soldier, he shall suffer 
such punishment as shall be inflicted By the sentence 
of a court-martial. eee ed by 4 

Arr. 28. Any officer or soldier who shall be con- 
victed of having advised or persuaded any other offi- 
cer or soldier to desert the service of the Confederate 
States, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as 
shall be inflicted upon him by the sentence of a court- ; 

i *= 


Arr. 55. Whosoever, belonging to the armies of the 
Confederate States in foreign parts, shall force a safe- 
guard, shall suffer death. A 

Art. 56. Whosoever shall relieve the enemy with 
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money, victuals, or ammunition, or shall ranges 4 
harbor or protect an enemy, shall suffer death, or suc 
other punishment as shall be ordered by the sentence 
of a court-martial. 

Art. 57. Whosoever shall be convicted of holding 
correspondence with, or giving intelligence to, the 
enemy, either directly or a shall suffer death, 
or such other punishment as shall be ordered by the 
sentence of a court-martial. 

WM. M. CHURCHWEiL, 
Colonel and Provost-Marshal. 


It must be apparent that the principles and 
operation of martial law are wholly, and per- 
haps necessarily, undefined. In each of the 
preceding cases the extent of its operations has 
been different. Other cases, not stated in de- 
tail, present the same result. In all cases, the 
commanders of the Federal forces issued their 
proclamations upon the orders of the War De- 
partment, which is under the immediate au- 
thority of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief. 

MARTINSBURG, a thriving village hereto- 
fore, is the capital of Berkley County, Vir- 
ginia. It is located on the Tuscarora Creek 
and on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 180 
miles north of Richmond. Its situation is in an 
elevated and fertile region a few miles west of 
the Blue Ridge. The force of Gen. Patterson 
which crossed the Potomac on the morning of 
July 2d at Williamsport, after the skirmish at 
Falling Water, moved to Hainesville, and thence 
to Martinsburg on the 3d July. The nearest 
force of the Confederates at the time was at 
Big Springs, on the route to Winchester, three 
miles below. This was only a double picket- 
guard. Gen. Johnston had moved forward the 
heaviest part of his column to Bunker Hill, a 
small village ten miles below. Whilst this 
point was in the possession of the Confederate 
force, a great destruction of locomotives, cars, 
and other property of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company was made. An eye-witness 
thus describes the scene presented to his view : 

“On the 6th June we rode about three miles 
along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. All 
along were scattered coal-cars in long lines, 
with the coal still burning, having been set on 
fire by the Confederate force. They had kin- 
died huge fires around them, burning all the 
wood-work, and a great deal of the iron. They 
were all fine iron cars, holding about twenty 
tons each. Here and there the road led above 
them, and looking down, we could see the in- 
side—a mass of red-hot coals. «Some small 
bridges had been burnt with the cars on them, 
and, giving way, the cars were left piled one on 
another in the small streams below, all battered 
and bent. We counted the line of locomotives 
that had been burnt, (forty-one or forty-two in 
all,) red and blistered with the heat. (See B. 
& O. Ramroap.) The withdrawal of troops 
on the retreat of General Patterson again ex- 
posed the inhabitants of this town to the power 
of the Confederate force, 

MARYLAND, the most southern of the 
Middle States, is bounded on the north by 
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Pennsylvania, east by Delaware and the At- 
lantic, and south, southwest, and west by Vir- 
ginia, from which it is separated by the Po- 
tomac River. The population in 1860, was 
516,128 whites, 83,718 free colored, and 87,188 
slaves; total, 687,034. The ratio of increase 
during the previous ten years was 23.49 white, 
12.04 free colored, 3.52 slaves. The Governor 
is elected for four years. The term of Goy- 
ernor Hicks expired at the close of 1861, The 
Senate consists of twenty-two members, who 
are elected for four years, and the House of 
seventy-four members, who are elected for two 
years. (See New Amertoan OycLoppis.) 

The location of Maryland on the highway 
between the North and the South, and the po- 
sition of the District of Columbia within her 
territory, made her somewhat of a coveted prize 
with the States determined to secede. By her 
secession she would take possession of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Washington become the 
capital of the Southern Confederacy. These con- 
siderations caused unusual excitement among 
her citizens as to the course which the State 
should pursue. Perhaps the most weighty of 
the material considerations which controlled as 
well her action as that of Kentucky, arose from 
her geographical position, ; 

A border State, adjoining a great slave State 
on one side, and on the other a greater and far 
more populous free State, which was one of 
those Maryland had cause to censure as haying 
provoked, although it did not justify the ex- 
treme violence of the South, and that was re- 
strained by law and decency from open war- 
fare upon slave property ; yet the moment she 
joined and made common cause with others of 
the South, then would commence the stampede 
that in less than six months would either not 
leave a remnant of that peculiar property in 
the State, or make the residue evil disposed 
and of no value. 

The slave property in the state, at the com- 
mencement of the difficulties of the country was 
estimated at not less than fifty millions in value. 
In addition, there would also have been the re- 
moval of about one hundred thousand servile la- 
borers from the cultivation of the soil, thereby 
become desolate. This change of circumstances 
in her condition would have made her a free 
State, thereby destroying almost entirely her 
particular interest for a union with the South- 
ern States, and placing her on terms of disunion 
and hostility with the free North, to which she 
had thus become in a degree assimilated. 

The first decisive public act of the Governor 
in favor of the Union, was his reply to A. H. 
Handy, who had been appointed by the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi, as a commissioner from 
that State to Maryland. The occasion of this 
visit of the Mississippi Commissioner, as stated 
by himself, was ‘the crisis in the national af- 
fairs of this country, and the danger which im- 
perils the safety and rights of the Southern 
States by reason of the election of a sectional 
candidate to the office of President of the 
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United States, and upon a platform of principles 
destructive of our constitutional rights, which 
calls for prompt and decisive action for the 

ir of protection and future security.” To 
tie views expressed by the Commissioner sent 
upon such an occasion, the Governor replied on 
the 19th of December. In this reply he de- 
clared his purpose to act in full concert with 
the other Border States, ‘‘ and I do not doubt,” 
he adds, “the people of Maryland are ready to 


go with the people of those States for weal or 
woe.” He fully agreed in the opinion as to 


the necessity for protection to the rights of the 
South, and while his sympathies were with the 

t people of Mississippi, he hoped they 
would act with prudence as well as with cour- 


age. 
_ From this time unparalleled efforts were 


made to induce the Governor to call an extra 
session of the Legislature. The success of this 
movement involved, among its consequences, 
the possession of Washington by the Southern 
Confederacy, the prevention of the inauguration 
of the President-elect, and the prominence that 
would be given to the Southern Government in 
the eyes of the world, by actually supplanting 
that of the United States in its very citadel. 
Another consequence of immediate importance 
to the citizens of Maryland would also follow, 
and that was whether the State should form a 
part of the United States or of the Southern 
Confederacy. With a single eye to this con- 
sideration, the Governor appears to have been 
controlled. 

_ Nevertheless, the friends of the Southern 
States were strenuous in their efforts to over- 
come the opposition of the Governor. The 
action of the Legislature was necessary, to ob- 
tain a legal State Convention. Through the 
decision of such a body it was hoped to place 
the State side by side with her Southern sis- 
ters, Twelve members of the twenty-two, who 
composed the State Senate, met, and adopted 
an address to the Governor, urging the neces- 
sity of an extra session. liminary steps 
were contemplated for calling an informal State 
Convention of prominent citizens of all political 
parties, in order to obtain from that y an 
expression of the sentiment of the people in 
favor of an extra session of the Legislature. 
On the other side, the friends of the Union 
memorialized the Governor in opposition to 
such a measure. They said his course of re- 
fusal received their full approval, and they 
hoped he would steadily refuse, unless there 
should appear to his calm and deliberate judg- 
ment just cause todo so. In answer to these 
appeals he issued an address, stating very fully 
his views, in which he said: 

I firmly believe that a division of this Government 
would inevitably produce civil war. The secession 
leaders in South arolina, and the fanatical dema- 
gogues of the North have alike proclaimed that such 
would be the result, and no man of sense, in my opin- 
ion, can question it. What could the Legislature do 
in this crisis, if convened, to remove the present 
troubles which beset the Union? We are told by the 


leading spirits of the South Carolina Convention that 
neither the election of Mr. Lincoln nor the non-execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave law, nor both combined, 
constitute their grievances. They declare that the 
real cause of their discontent dates as far back as 1833. 
Maryland and every other State in the Union, with a 
united voice, then declared the cause insufficient to 
justify the course of South Carolina. Can it be that 
this people who then unanimously supported the cause 
of General Jackson, will now yield their opinions at 
the bidding of modern secessionists? I have been 
told that the position of Maryland should be defined 
so thet both sections can understand it. Doany really 
understand her position? Who that wishes to under- 
stand it can fail todo so? If the action of the Legisla- 
ture would be simply to declare that Maryland is with 
the South in sympathy and feeling; that she demands 
from the North the repeal of offensive, unconstitutional 
statutes, and appeals to it for new guarantees , that she 
will wait a reasonable time for the North to purge her 
statute-books, as to do justice to her Southern brethren, 
and, if her appeals are vain, will make her common 
cause with her sister border States in resistance to tyr- 
anny if need be, it would only be saying what the 
whole country well knows, and what may be said much 
more effectually by her people themselves, in their 
meetings, than by the Legislature, chosen eighteen 
months since, when none of these questions were rais 
before them. That Maryland is a conservative South- 
ern State all know who know any thing of her people 
or her history. The business and agricultural classes, 
planters, merchants, mechanics, and laboring men, 
those who have a real stake in the community, who 
would be forced to pay the taxes and do the fighting, 
are the persons who should be heard m preference to 
excited politicians, many of whom having nothing to 
lose from the destruction of the Government, may 
hope to derive some gain from the ruin of the State. 
Such men will naturally urge you to pull down the 
illars of this ‘‘aecu Union,” which their allies at 
e North have denominated a “covenant with hell.” 
The a of Maryland, if left to themselves, would 
decide, with scarcely an exception, that there is noth- 
ing in the present causes of complaint to justify imme- 
diate secession; and yet, against our judgments and 
solemn convictions of duty, we are to recipitated 
into this revolution, because Sonth Carolina thinks 
differently. Are we not pn Or shall her opin- 
ions control our actions? After we have solemnly de- 
clared for ourselves, as every man must do, are we to 
be forced to yield our opinions to those of another State, 
and thus in effect obey her mandates? She refuses to 
wait for our counsels. Are we bound to obey her com- 
mands? The men who have embarked in this scheme 
to convene the Legislature, will spare no pains to carry 
their point. The whole plan of operations, in the event 
of the assembling of the Legislature, is, as I have been 
informed, already marked out, the list of ambassadors 
who are to visit the other States is agreed on, and the 
resolutions which they hope will be passed by the Leg- 
islature, fully committing this State to secession, are 
said to be already Brepsred In the course of nature, 
I cannot have long to live, and I fervently trust to be 
allowed to end my days a citizen of this glorious Union. 
But should I be compelled to witness the downfall of 
that Government inherited from our fathers, establish- 
ed, as it were, by the special favor of God, I will at 
least have the consolation, at my dying hour, that I 
neither by word nor deed assisted in hastening its dis- 
ruption. THOMAS H. HICKS. 


As time passed on, it became apparent that 
the approval of the policy of Gov. Hicks was 
almost unanimous on the eastern shore, and 
that in the western part of the State the same 
sentiment prevailed. A meeting for a counter 
movement, called under favorable circumstances 
in Baltimore, was attended by only a few hun- 
dred persons. On the 18th and 19th of Febru- 
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ary, an irregular State Convention was held at 
Baltimore, in which most of the counties in the 
State were represented. Its object was to take 
into consideration the position of Maryland in 
reference to the national difficulties, and its 
deliberations resulted in an address and a series 
of resolutions. 

The action proposed was simply to wait. 
The resolutions asserted that a full and fair ex- 
pression of the popular will was most likely to 
be had by a Convention called on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, and that, as it was 
asserted that the Governor would, by proclama- 
tion, authorize such a movement in the event 
of a failure upon the part of Congress and the 
Peace Conference, to adopt any satisfactory 
plan of compromise, the Convention approved 
that purpose, and adjourned until the 12th of 
March, te await the Governor’s action; unless, 
intermediately, the State of Virginia should se- 
cede, when the Convention was to be immediate- 
ly reassembled at the call of its President. If 
the Governor declined to call a “ Sovereign” 
Convention previous to the 12th of March, then 
the Convention would at once recommend to 
the people to proceed to the election of dele- 
gates to such a Convention. 

This Convention reassembled again on the 
12th of March, in reduced numbers. The re- 
sult of its action was simply a negation of the 
necessity for any movement on the part of ' 
Maryland at that time. The Convention fur- 
ther resolved that the proposition for a Con- 
ference among the Southern Border States, by 
delegates deriving authority from the people, 
would meet the approval of Maryland, and ap- 
pointed a committee to visit the Virginia Con- 
vention and express to them that assurance. 
Those of the delegates who desired to go farther 
than was proposed by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, submitted amendments, 
declaring that all attempts upon the part of the 
Government to “reoccupy, repossess, or re- 
take” any forts or any other property within 
the limits of the seceded States, would be acts 
of war, and that such acts would absolve Mary- 
land and the Border States from all connection 
with the United States. These amendments 
were opposed, as in reality opening the way to 
secession, and as initiating a programme that 
would not be sanctioned by the people of Mary- 
land. Finally the subject was postponed. 

Movements were also commenced for the or- 
ganization of a Union party in the State. At 
a public meeting held at Frederick, a State 
Convention to be held on the 2d May, was 
recommended to form a Union party. 

The assault on Fort Sumter made no changes 
in the Governor’s views. He still contended 
that Maryland should maintain the same posi- 
tion of devotion to the Union and the Constitu- 
tion that she had held throughout this period 
of national trouble. Secession was no remedy 
for any wrongs complained of, and in the case 
of Maryland especially would be an aggravation 
of them all, with the accompaniment of civil 


strife among her own citizens, bringing ruin to 
all her varied commercial and agricultural in- 
terests. The election for members.of Congress 
would give a fair opportunity for a test of the 
sentiment of the State on the question of seces- 
sion, and there was no doubt that it would 
be conducted on the issue of ‘“ Union” or 
“‘ Disunion.” 

To the proclamation of the President and 
the requisition for a quota of troops from Mary- 
land, the Governor replied by stating the posi- 
tion of affairs in the State, and issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation : 


To the le of Maryland: 

The unfortunate state of affairs now existing in the 
country has greatly excited the people of Maryland. 

In consequence of our peculiar position it 1s not to 
be expected that the people of this State can unani- 
mously agree upon the best mode of preserving the 
honor and integrity of the State, and of maintaini 
within her limits that peace so earnestly desired by 
good citizens. 

The emergency is great. The consequences of a 
rash step will be fearful. It is the imperative duty of 
every true son of Maryland to do all that can tend to 
arrest the threatened evil. : 

I therefore counsel the people, in all earnestness, to 
withhold their hands from whatever may tend to pre- 
cipitate us into the gulf of discord and ruin gaping to 
receive us. I counsel the people to abstain from all 
heated controversy upon the subject; to avoid all 
things that tend to crimination and recrimination; to 
believe that the origin of our evil day may well be for- 
gotten now by every patriot in the earnest desire to 
avert from us its fruit. ‘ 

All powers vested in the Governor of the State will 
be strenuously exerted to preserve the peace and main- 
tain inviolate the honor and integrity of Maryland. 

I cali upon the people to obey the laws, and to aid 
the constituted authorities in their endeavors to pre- 
serve the fair fame of our State untarnished. 

I assure the people that no troops will be sent from 
Maryland, unless it may be for the defence of the Na- 
tional Capital. : 

It is my intention in the future, as it has been my 
endeavor in the past, to preserve the peop of Mary- 
land from civil war; and I invoke the assistance of 
every true and loyal citizen to aid me to this end. 

The people of this State will, in a short time, have 
the opportunity afforded them in a special election for 
sieisterd of the Congress of the United States to ex- 

ress their devotion to the Union or their desire to see 
it broken up. THOMAS H. HICKS, 
Governor of Maryland, 
Bautrmore, April 18, 1861. 


The exciting events at Baltimore on the 19th 
of April, produced greater impression in the 
neighborhood of that city than elsewhere in 
the State. (See Batrimore.) The object of 
the Governor was to gain time. He had thus 
far opposed a session of the Legislature, under 
a conviction that a majority of the members 
were in favor of secession, and desired to place 
the State in antagonism to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under the excitement produced by the 
events at Baltimore, the Senator from that 
county, Coleman Gellott, after advising with 
the Board of Police Commissioners, and being 
instigated by the more prominent secessionists, 
issued, without a shadow of lawful authority, 
a proclamation for an assembling of the Legis- 
lature at Baltimore, That would have placed 
that body in the midst of the largest and most 


I 
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active portion of the secessionists of the State. 
Speaking of this state of affairs at a subsequent 
day, the Governor said : 

I knew it was time for me to act. True, 
I one then have called upon the President of 
the United States to quell the insurrection, but 
this would almost certainly have caused the 
destruction of the city of Baltimore. I might 
have called out the militia to endeavor to re- 
store quiet; and, indeed, I did make an effort 
to that end. But I discovered that ncarly all 
the officers were in league with the conspira- 
tors, and the volunteer corps of the city and 
vicinity which possessed arms were almost en- 


tirely in the same category. It is true, there 


was a considerable loyal military force in Balti- 
more, but it was undisciplined, and entirely 
unarmed. So that if I had effectively called 
out the militia at that time, I should have actu- 
ally assisted the conspirators in their designs. 
I concluded, therefore, after anxious delibera- 
tion, that there was but one course left to me. 
I summoned the Legislature to assemble at 
Frederick City, in the midst of a loyal popula- 
tion, on the 26th day of April, believing that 
eyen the few days thus gained would be in- 
valuable.” 

An election was immediately held in the city 
of Baltimore for members of this Legislature. 
Only one ticket was nominated.- This received 
about 9,200 votes. The vote of the city at the 
Presidential election was 30,150. _ 

‘On the 26th this body assembled at Freder- 
ick. The Governor, in his Message, briefly de- 
scribed the recent events which had taken place 
in the State, and his own action in connection 
with them. He said: 

Believing it to be the design of the Administration 
to over our soil s for the defence of the Cit 
of ington, and fearing that the passage of suc 


bw aoe d excite our people and provoke a collision, 
I earnestly to induce the President to forego 
his purpose. I waited upon him in person, and urged 
the importance of my request. I subsequently com- 
municated with him and his Cabinet by special de- 


. intreating an abandonment of bis Sanne. 
o all my requests I could get but the reply that 
-Washington was threatened with attack; that the 


-Government had resolved to defend it; that there was 


no other way of obtaining troops than by passing them 
over the soil of Maryland, and that the mili neces- 
sity of the case rendered it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to abandon its plans, much as it desired to avoid 
the dangers of a collision. My correspondence with 
the authorities at Washington is therewith submitted. 
The consequences are known to you. On Friday last 
a detachment of troops from Massachusetts reached 
Baltimore, and was a ed by an irresponsible mob, 
and several persons on both sides were killed. The 
Mayor and Police Board gave to the Massachusetts 


Soldiers all the protection they could afford, acting 


with the utmost promptness and bravery. But the 
were powerless to restrain the mob. Being in Balti- 
more at the time, I codperated with the Mayor to the 
fullest extent of my power iu his efforts. The military 
of the city were ordered out to assist in the preserva- 
tion of the peace. The railroad companies were re- 
e Mayor and myself to transport no more 
to Baltimore City, and they promptly acceded 
to our request. Hearing of the attack upon the sol- 
diers, the War Department issued orders that no more 
troops would pass through Baltimore City, provided 
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they were allowed to pass outside its limits. Subse- 
quently a detachment of troops were ascertained to be 
encamped at or near Cockeysville, in Baltimore County. 
On being informed of this, the War Department order- 
ed them back. Before leaving Baltimore, Colonel Hu- 
ger, who was in command of the United States arsenal 
at Pikesville, informed me that he had resigned his 
commission. Being advised of the probability that 
the mob might attempt the destruction of this property, 
and thereby complicate our difficulties with the author- 
ities at Washington, I ordered Colonel Petherbridge 
to proceed with sufficient force and occupy the prem- 
ises in the name of the United States Government, of 
which proceeding I immediately notified the War De- 
partment. On Sunday morning last I discovered that 
a detachment of troops, under command of Brigadier- 
General Benjamin F. Butler, had reached Annapolis in 
a steamer, and taken possession of the practice-ship 
Constitution, which Sening that day they succeeded in 
getting outside of the harbor of Annapolis, where she 
now lies. After getting the ship off, the steamer laid 
outside the harbor, and was soon joined by another 
steamer having on board the Seventh regiment, from 
New York City. Brigadier-General Butler addressed 
me, asking for permission to land his forces. It will 
be seen from the correspondence herewith submitted, 
that I refused my consent. The Mayor of Annapolis 
also protested. But both steamers soon afterwards 
landed and put off with the troops. Subsequently: 
other large bodies of troops reached here in transports, 
and were landed. I was notified that the troops were 
to be marched to Washington. They desired to go 
without obstruction from our people, but they had or- 
ders to go to Washington, and were determined to 
obey those orders. In furtherance of their desi 
they took military possession of the Annapolis and Elk 
Ridge Railroad, in regard to which act I forwarded to 
Brigadier-General Butler oh na and see the reply 
herewith submitted. On Wednesday morning the two 
detachments landed, and took up the line of march for 
Washington. The people of Annapolis, though greatly 
exasperated, acting under counsel of the most prudent 
citizens, refrained from molesting or obstructing the 
passage of the troops through the city. Seriously im- 
pressed with the condition of affairs, and anxious to 
avoid sapere of events similar to those which had 
transpired in Baltimore, I deemed it my duty.to make 
another appeal at Washington. Accordingly, I sent a 
special messenger to Washington, with a despatch to 
the 1 Administration, advising that no more troops be 
sent through Maryland; that the troops at Annapolis 
be sent elsewhere, and urging that a truce be offered 
with a view of a peaceful settlement of existing diffi- 
culties by meditation. I suggested that Lord Lyons, 
the British Minister, be requested to act as mediator 
between the contending parties. These events have 
satisfied me that the War Department has concluded 
to make Annapolis the point for landing troops, and 
has resolved to open and maintain communication be- 
tween this place and Washington. In the brief time 
allowed, it is impossible for me to go more into detail. 
I shall promptly communicate such other information 
as may reach me. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our most learned and 
intelligent citizens admit the right of the Government 
to transport its troops across our soil, it is evident that 
a portion of the people of Maryland are opposed to the 
exercise of that right. I have done all in my power to 
protect the citizens of gion hang and to preserve peace 
within our borders. Lawless occurrences will be re- 

eated, I fear, unless prompt action be taken by you. 

tis my duty to advise you of my own convictions of 
the proper course to be pursued by Maryland in the 
emergency which is upon us. It is of no consequence 
now to discuss the causes which have induced our 
troubles. Let us look to our distressing present and 
to our portentous future. The fate of Maryland, and 
perhaps of her sister border slave States, will undoubt- 
edly be seriously affected by the action of your honor- 
able body. Therefore should every good citizen bend 
all his energies to the task before us, and therefore 
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should the animosities and IC of the past be 
forgotten, and all strike hands in the bold cause of re- 
storing peace to our State and to our country. I hon- 
estly and most earnestly entertain the conviction that 
the only safety of Maryland lies in preserving a neutral 
osition between our brethren of the North and of the 
outh. We have violated no right of either section. 
We have been loyal to the Union. The unhappy con- 
test between the two sections has not been commenced 
or encouraged by us, although we have suffered from 
it in the past. The impending war has not come by 
any act or any wish of ours. e have done all we could 
to avert it. We have hoped that Maryland and other 
border slave States, by their conservative position and 
love for the Union, might have acted as mediators be- 
tween the extremes of both sections, and thus have 
prevented the terrible evils of a prolonged civil war. 


The majority of the Committee on Federal 
Relations, to whom had been referred a memo- 
rial of 216 voters of Prince George’s County, 
praying the Legislature, if in its judgment it pos- 
sesses the power, to pass an ordinance of seces- 
sion without delay, reported that in their judg- 
ment the Legislature did not possess the power 
to pass such an ordinance, and that the prayer of 
the said memorialists cannot therefore be grant- 
ed. The minority reported favorably to the 
prayer of the petitioners. On the question to 
substitute the minority report for that of the 
majority, it was rejected; ayes, 13—noes, 53. 
This was considered as settling the question 
against any constitutional power on the part 
of the Legislature to pass an act of secession. 

The change in public sentiment was very 
rapid. Soon after the disturbances in Balti- 
more, the determination became strong to 
stand by the Government and its laws, without 
meaning thereby to endorse the President or 
his policy. The 13th of June was designated 
by the Governor as the day for the election of 
the members of Congress to represent the State 
at the extra session. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Legis- 
lature to wait upon President Lincoln, sub- 
mitted a report to that body on the 6th of May, 
in which, after stating that they were cour- 
teously received by the President, and had 
represented to him the sense vf the Legislature 
of Maryland in relation to the occupation of a 
portion of the.soil of that State by the Federal 
troops, they proceed to say: 

“Full explanations were exchanged between 
the undersigned and the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of State, who were present, and par- 
ticipated in the discussion, as to the facts and 
circumstances that rendered necessary the ex- 
traordinary incidents accompanying the passage 
of Federal troops through Maryland en route 
to the city of Washington, and especially in 
reference to those acts of the authorities of the 
city of Baltimore which arrested the progress 
of the troops by the railroads leading from 
Pennsylvania and Delaware into Maryland, and 
of the opposition to the landing of the troops 
subsequently at Annapolis by the Governor of 
the State. And in connection with this action 
of the authorities of the State, the hostile feel- 
ing manifested by the people to the passage of 
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these troops through Maryland was considered 
and treated with entire frankness by the under- 
signed, who, while acknowledgin 
obligations of the State to the Tr ral Govern- 
ment, set forth fully the strength of sympathy 
felt by a large portion of our people for our 
Southern brethren in the present crisis, Al- 
though many of the incidents and circumstances 
referred to, were regarded in different lights 
by the undersigned and the Federal Govyern- 
ment, even to the extent of a difference of 
opinion as to some of the facts involved, yet in 
regard to the general principle at issue, a con- 
currence of opinion was reached. The Presi- 
dent concurred with the undersigned in the 
opinion that so long as Maryland had not taken, 
and was not about taking, a hostile attitude to 
the Federal Government, that the exclusive 
military occupation of her ways of communica- 
tion, and the seizure of the property of her 
citizens, would be without justification; and 
what has been referred to in this connection, so 
far as it occurred, was treated by the Govern- 
ment as an act of necessity and self-preservation. 

“The undersigned did not feel themselves 
authorized to enter into any arrangements with 
the Federal Government, to induce it to change 
its relations to the State of Maryland, consider- 
ing it proper, under the circumstances, to leave 
the entire discretion and responsibility of the 
existing state of things to that Governmen 
making such representations as they deem 
proper, to vindicate the moral and legal aspects 
of the question, and especially insisting on its 
obligation to relieve the State promptly from 
restraint and indignity, and to abstain from all 
action in the transportation of troops that can 
be regarded as intended for chastisement or 
prompted by resentment. 

“The undersigned are not able to indicate to 
what extent or to what degree the Executive 
discretion will be exercised in modifying the 
relations which exist between the State of 
Maryland and the Federal Government, and in 
the particular matter.of the commercial com- 
munications between the city of Baltimore and 
other parts of the country, brought to the at- 
tention of the General Assembly by the Mayor 
and City Ceuncil of Baltimore. But they feel 
authorized to express the opinion that some 
modification may be expected.” 

In the Legislature, stay laws were passed, 
also an act to relieve the Governor and Mayor 
of Baltimore, and all acting under their orders, 
from prosecutions, on and after the 19th of 
April. 

The Governor replied to a call for informa- 
tion by the Legislature, ‘‘if he consented to or 
authorized the burning of the bridges on the 
Baltimore and Harrisburg, and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Railroads,” that he “ neither an- 
thorized nor consented to the destruction of the 
bridges, but left the whole matter in the hands 
of the Mayor of the city of Baltimore, with the 
declaration that he had no authority in the 
premises; I was a lover of law and order, and 
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could not participate in such proceedings.” 
The Mayor of Baltimore stated that the assent 
of the Governor was unequivocal; to this is 
added certificates of the Marshal and Police 
Commissioners. 

» The House passed, by vote of ayes 43, noes 
12, a series of strong resolutions, condemning 
the war and the military occupation of the 


State. 

On the 14th both Houses adjourned, to meet 

in in the city of Frederick, on the 4th pf June. 
They previously adopted, as a compromise, a 
resolution providing for a committee of eight 
members, (four from each House,) to visit the 
President of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy, and to lay 
before them the report of resolutions of the 
Committee of the Legislature on Federal Rela- 
ions. The pg in which this penis 
discharged their duties was repo at. the 
next session. On the 5th of June, the four 
members of the committee on the part of the 
House, submitted their report, in which they 


say: 

“The manifest purpose of those resolutions 
was, in the opinion of your committee, to se- 
cure, if possible, through the instrumentality of 
Maryland, to our disturbed country ; and if 
failing in that, then a cessation of hostilities on 
the part of the armies of the Federal and Con- 
federate troops until Congress should express 
- its opinion on the subjects which now agitate 
the people.’ The purposes being defeated by 
the movement of Federal troops in Virginia, 
and an actual commencement of hostilities, we 
have considered our mission as ended, and 
therefore have not felt authorized, on the part 
of the sovereign State of ‘Maryland, to present 
a request which has in advance been repudiated. 
The dignity of the State as well as self-respect 
seemed to demand this of us.” 

The Commissioners appointed to visit Presi- 

dent Davis, received from him a letter. (See 
(CONFEDERATE STATES.) 
. Nothing was done to make any change in 
the state of affairs at this session. The move- 
ment of Virginia State troops to Harper’s Ferry 
and upon the Maryland side of the river, led to 
the concentration of Union forces in their neigh- 
borhood. A kind of border warfare took place, 
which, although not marked by any large or 
vigorous skirmishes, was, nevertheless, for 
months destructive to the peace and prosperity 
of the inhabitants. Forces moved from Cham- 
bersburg, in Pennsylvania, to the neighborhood 
of Harper’s Ferry. Western troops, under Gen. 
McClellan, with many brilliant skirmishes, ad- 
vanced to Cumberland. The transportation of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was entirely 
suspended, and great destruction was made of 
their property. This state of affairs continued 
throughout the year. 

When the destruction of the railroad and of 
the Chesapeake canal property commenced, the 
principal officer of the latter corporation visited 
the Confederate camp at Harper’s Ferry, to en- 
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deavor to stop it. He.reached Dam No. 4, 
near Williamsport, while a skirmish was going 
on between the Marylanders and the Virginians 
—the latter endeavoring to destroy the dam, 
and the former to defend it. He crossed the 
river under a flag of truce, and demanded to be 
taken to Harper’s Ferry. An escort of twelve 
men was furnished, who conducted him to Gen. 
Johnston, the commander of the Confederate 
forces. He remonstrated against the destruc- 
tion of the dams, boats, and other property of 
the company, claiming that they were the prop- 
erty of Marylanders, and should be exempt from 
seizure and destruction. Gen. Johnston replied 
that his orders were positive to destroy all prop- 
erty that could in any way be made to benefit 
the United States forces, and that it was use- 
less to talk of the property belonging to Mary- 
land. He should therefore obey his instrue- 
a and destroy every thing that he could 


reach. 

The election for members of Congress, early 
in June, was a complete triumph for the friends 
of the Union. Not an advocate of the South- 
ern Confederacy was elected throughout the 
State. 

The movement of troops, as already stated, 
from Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, towards 
Harper’s Ferry, took place early in June, and 
on the 18th, the force arrived at Hagerstown 
and Williamsport, comprising the Pennsylvania 
First, Second, Third, Seventh, Eleventh, Thir- 
teenth, and Twenty-fourth Regiments, together 
with the First Rhode Island, two regiments of 
U. 8. Regulars, and seven hundred U. 8. Cay- 
alry. The next day, a division of the troops 
under Gen. Cadwallader was ordered across 
the Potomac, and pressed forward towards 
Martinsburg. 

The Legislature continued to hold short ses- 
sions, adjourning from time to time. At the 
session ending June 25, an effort had been 
made to pass an act of amnesty for the benefit 
of those who participated in the riot’of April 
19th. The following is a section of this act: 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That all the courts, public officers, and 
Grand Jury, are Sorbidden to prosecute or punish 
any person concerned in the aforesaid affra 
soldiers in the pd of Baltimore on the 19th of April 
last, or for any offence arising from or growing out of 
said affray, or in any way connected therewith. 


It failed to pass. A joint resolution was, 
however, passed, directing the Governor to re- 
turn the State arms to the companies that he 
had disarmed, also a bill to suspend proceedings 
on the bonds of officers of companies for the 
return of arms. 

The Legislature again assembled, after adjourn- 
ment, on the 8lst of July. In the Senate a pre- 
amble and resolution was offered setting forth 
that, in view of the almost unanimous declara- 
tion of Congress, that the present war was not 
being waged to subjugate the South, but only 
to assert the supremacy of the Constitution, the 
people of Maryland ought not to heed the in- 
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temperate declarations of afew members, but 
ought to maintain the position of the State in 
the Union, and should disconntenance rebel- 
lion in all its forms. This proposition was laid 
over. 

No measures of importance to the State were 
adopted, nor did the session serve any other pur- 
pose than tend to keep alive the spirit of dissatis- 
faction. An adjournment soon took place until 
the 17th of September. The session was pre- 
vented at that time by the military arrest of some 
secession members of the House, (see HaBras 
Corpus,) and the refusal of the Senate to as- 
semble. This high proceeding of arresting by 
military force, members of a legislative body, 
would, at any other time and under any other 
circumstances, have been regarded as a most 
flagrant offence. In this case, the Union mem- 
bers were doubtless gratified, and returned to 
their homes, while public sentiment had in- 
clined to the side of peace and Union, None, 
therefore, espoused the cause of the prisoners, 

The views of the President at the time, rela- 
tive to these arrests, were understood to be to 
the following effect : 

“The public safety renders it necessary that 
the grounds of these arrests should at present 
be withheld, but at the proper time they will 
be made public. Of one thing the people of 
Maryland may rest assured: that no arrest has 
been made, or will be made, not based on sub- 
stantial and unmistakable complicity with those 
in armed rebellion against the Government of 
the United States, In no case has an arrest 
been made on mere suspicion, or through per- 
sonal or partisan animosities, but in all cases 
the Government is in possession of tangible and 
unmistakable evidence, which will, when made 
public, be satisfactory to every loyal citizen.” 

The usual State election for Governor took 
place on the 6th of November. A Union can- 
didate and a State rights candidate were offered 
for the choice of the voters, when the former 
-was elected by an unusually large majority, and 
the candidates of similar views, for other offices, 
were elected by about the same majority. This 
was regarded as such an overwhelming victory 
for the Union, that all open movements of sym- 
pathy for the Confederate States ceased. 

The Governor then issued a proclamation, 
calling the Legislature of the State to assemble 
in extra session, at. Annapolis, on the 3d of De- 
cember. In his proclamation he said, that 
“as the people of the State had at their recent 
election again expressed their unalterable devo- 
tion to the Union and the Government of our 
fathers, it is important that the Legisature 
should, as speedily as possible, conform to and 
carry into effect the will of the people so ex- 
pressed, by furnishing all necessary aid to the 
Government of the United States in its efforts 
to suppress the unholy insurrection that seeks 
the dissolution of that Union and the destruction 
of that Government.” He therefore called this 
extra session, ‘to consider and determine the 
steps necessary to be taken to enable the State 
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of Maryland to take her place with the other 
loyal States, in defence of the Constitution and 
Union.” 

This newly elected Legislature assembled at 
Frederick, on the 8d of December. The Gov- 
ernor, Hicks, in his final Message, delivered on 
the same day, presents an explicit statement of 
affairs in the State during the year. The ac- 
tion of the last Legislature is thus described : 


The pistory of that Legislature is before the country. 
Not onlydid it fail to do its duty as representing a 
loyal State, but it actually passed treasonable resolu- 
tions, and attempted to take, unlawfully, into its hands 
both the purse and the sword, whereby it might plunge 
us into the vortex of secession. It was sateen from 
doing this latter only by the unmistakable threats of 
an aroused and indignant people. 

Restricted in the duration of its sessions by nothing 
but the will of the majority of its members, it met 
again and again; squandered the people’s money, and: 
made itself a mockery before the country, This con- 
tinued until the General Government had ample reason 
to believe it was about to go through the farce of en- 
acting an ordinance of secession; when the treason was 
summarily stopped by the dispersion of the traitors. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature in ordinary times is 
presumed to represent the people of a State, the trea- 
sonable action of the late Senate and House of Dele- 
gates has apparently placed Maryland in an attitude 
of hostility to the General Government, and her Union- 
loving people in a false and unwarrantable position. 
I say apparently, because the votes of the people on 
the 13th of June, and again on the 6th of November, 
have declared in the most emphatic tones, what I have 
never doubted, that Maryland has no sympathy with 
rebellion, and desires to do her full share in the duty 
of suppressing it. ; 


Under the tax bill passed at the session of 
Congress in July, the proportion of Maryland 
was $436,000, which it was proposed that the 
State should assume, 

In consequence of the omission of the Legis- 
lature, to provide money to pay the expense 
of recruiting and equipping the quota of troops 
required from the State by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that number was not raised. 

Although a portion of the northwestern part 
of the State was occupied by Federal troops 
after the month of June, yet the Governor, in 
his Message, says: 

“T congratulate you, and the people of the 
State, upon the immunity we have enjoyed from 
the dreadful evils which have fallen upon some 
of the other States. While carnage and deso- 
lation have stalked through Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, we here, in Maryland, have had 
no battle-fields, no wanton destruction of homes, 
no outrages upon helpless women and children. 
True, in every section of the State, rancor and 
deadly hatred, and in some cases even judicial 
persecution, have been openly indulged against 
those whose only otfence is loyalty to the Goy- 
ernment. But this hatred, bitterness, and per- 
secution have not yet culminated in bloodshed. 
The tread of hostile armies has not interfered 
with the calling of the husbandman, but the 
earth has yielded more bountifully than ever 
before.” 

The only invasion of Maryland which took 
place, from the Confederate States, was made 
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by the first Virginia troops which marched to 
Harper’s Ferry. This force crossed the Poto- 
mac and took a position on the heights on the 
Maryland side. A protest was immediately 
made by Governor Hicks to Governor Letcher, 
of Virginia, and the troops were at once or- 
dered to withdraw to the Virginia side of the 
Potomac. 

The commercial affairs of the State suffered 
the same embarrassment and decline which 
prevailed through all the Northern States. 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the six New 
England States, was one of the original thir- 
teen of the Union. It has a general surface 150 
miles long by 50 broad, although the eastern 
end spreads out nearly 90 miles, and shoots 
out a long tongue of sand bank into the ocean. 
On the north are the States of New Hampshire 
and Vermont; on the west, New York; and 
on the south, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Tt has an area of 7,800 square miles, and is be- 
tween 41°15’ and 42°52’ north latitude, and 
69°50’ and 73°30’ west longitude. It has a pop- 
ulation more dense than most of the States, and 
although naturally one of the least favored 
soils, yet its wealth is greater per head than 
that of any other State in the Union. Its man- 
ufacturing and commercial industry has, un- 
der protective tariffs, found ample and remune- 
rative home markets in all the other States of 
the Union, and its wealth has accumulated in 
an unparalleled manner. The energy of its 
people has been conspicuous from the earliest 
times, and always made itself felt in the coun- 
cils of the nation. The population has in- 
creased as follows: 


WB00;.6 -.cc 20000. «498,945. | 1950,.......0cccceee 994,514 
ee 472,040 | 1855.....-.0c00000-. 1,132'539 
Se Oa ia 599,987 | 1860........+.2sc000 1,231,697 
Rid Sik omed< 610,408 


The manufacturing wealth of Massachusetts 
is very large. The productions enumerated in 
the State census for 1855, show nearly $300 
per head per annum for each inhabitant. 

The distribution of these manufactures by 
counties is as follows, as compared with the 
population and taxable valuations in 1860: 


‘ 
1855. 1860. 
Population| yistutactores, |POPUAtION.| viivntion, 
Barnstable...| 35,442 | $3,092,442 11) 36,010 ($12,621,201 
Berkshire. --»| 52,791 | 12,756,264 99) 55,186 | 24,186,692 
Bristol. ...... 87,425 | 29,3828.874 18) 93,811 | 66,994,256 
Dukes ....... 4,401 762,232 20 4,401 | 2,908.1 
Essex........ 151,018 | 39,848,019 74! 165,635 | 8$4.637,S3T 
Franklin..... 81, 5,038,250 1,499 | 12,448,961 
Hampden 54, 12,120,444 68} 57,392 252, 
Hampshire 85,485 | 7,022,878 84) 87,9TT | 17,737,649 
Middlesex 194,042 | 58,205,633 71) 216, 458, 0 
Nantucket ... 8,064 | 1,608,800 03 6,09 3.875598 
Norfolk...... 94,448 | 24,244.054 53) 108,165 805, 
Plymouth....| 61,513 | 12,884,702 05) 66,734 | 29,160,937 
Suffolk ...... 171,818 | 48,188,956 32) 192.768 |801,201,107 
Worcester. ... 9,545 | 40,719,627 78) 159.644 | 73,413,160 
Total... ./1,132,599 |295,820,682 00/ 1,231,803 876,602,264 


The construction of railroads wrought a great 
change in the internal commerce as well as in 
29 
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the manufactures of Massachusetts. They not 
only offered the means of cheap conveyance of 
materials to the best factory sites, but also 
brought away the goods to market at low rates, 
while they afforded the cheap and easy means 
of circulating labor. Their extended lines also 
placed Massachusetts in connection with the 
most remote sections of the Union on terms as 
favorable as those enjoyed by any other State. 
They thus concentrated her energies to pro- 
duce and at the same time extended the market 
for the sale of goods. 

The returns of railroads of Massachusetts for 
the year 1861 were as follows: 


Length of roads, in miles.......-seccescsecesecs 1,530.60 
as double track? "Gis Jaws veh dase eds 342.7T 

se branches, Si cbnes>> 45> tee enancab aa 153.28 
Ng POL In 2. vise weeaveseedssaade. set's: $49,367,606.02 
SS SA ARERR P REY Se ee, RE As 18,798 ,035.53 
Cost of roads, &c., equipments .............- 63,272,801.71 
Number of miles run........sssccvcssevecsecons 6,369,474 
passengers carried....-.-....00. eee 11,252,621 

st pone freight oti ve sien dened sadcee 3,521,299 

"FOCAL INOOMMO ’. ode Levecdaceceveteesenvededeut’s $9,016,149.12 
EExpense, WOTKINGs csc ews see ssvesicevadocsvcesd 5,380,004.04 
SILICONE LA Rann des ness 65% horde vapcanes noise 746,389.14 
INGUAUCOING op usenet vudsccogcscscccasedetcvens 2,916,411.80 
Dividends, rent, tc... ..-sccccsccsccscdececce 2,524,519.22 


Thus over $63,000,000 have in Massachusetts 
been expended in those means of communica- 
tion, and the outlay itself yields a handsome 
interest, while it has been the means of in- 
creasing the State wealth in a much larger 
ratio. 

The manufacturing industry seems to have 
absorbed all others. The agriculturists have 
apparently migrated from the State, while 
manufacturing labor has been supplied by im- 
migration from abroad ; nevertheless, the agri- 
cultural interests of the commonwealth have 
been highly prosperous during the year 1861. 
Their products are estimated as exceeding 
thirty-two millions of dollars. The season was 
propitious, and the crops, with few exceptions, 
were abundant and profitable. The census of 
1850, which gave the nativities of the people, 
disclosed the following facts in relation to Mas- 
sachusetts : 


Natives of Massachusetts living in Massachusetts.. 695,236 

Foreigners living in Massachusetts...........-+++- 299,278 
Total populalidn.-h 6S. sds. ask Jos See eae 994,514 
Natives of Massachusetts living in other States... 199,5 


How many natives of Massachusetts there 
are living in foreign countries is not known. 
But only three-fourths of all born in the State 
are living in it. 

The amount of taxable property is large, but 
official investigation shows that about $150,- 
000,000 eludes assessment. Hence the real 
amount is, in round numbers, one thousand mil- 
lions, or an average of $811 for every soul in 
the State. The average in New York is less 
than $400. In other words, while Massachu- 
setts has 4 per cent. of the whole white popula- 
tion of the Union, she has 10 per cent. of the 
taxable wealth, a state of things which strongly 
illustrates the thrift of her people under Federal 
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laws, which have given them the monopoly of 
manufacturing for the agricultural sections, 

In polities Massachusetts, always strongly 
whig, is more decidedly republican. 
at the last presidential elections was as fol- 
lows: 

In 1856, Fremont: had 108,518 votes. Mr, 
Fillmore, 19,679, and Buchanan, 39,287. Mr. 
Lincoln had 2,000 less votes than Mr. Fre- 
mont, and the three Union candidates had 
together 3,700 more than Buchanan and Fill- 
more, united. This decline in the republican 
vote would seem to be due to the apprehen- 
sions of approaching troubles, which the canvass 
developed. The views under which the canvass 
was conducted, are manifested in the speech 
of W. H. Seward, in Bowdoin Square, Boston, 
August 14. He was attended by Gov. Banks, 
©. F. Adams, and Henry Wilson. In the course 
of his remarks he stated : ‘‘ Here I can play no 
part; I can affect no disguise; because, although 
not a son of Massachusetts, nor even of New 
England born, I feel and know it my duty to 
confess that if I have ever studied the inter- 
ests of my country and of humanity, I have 
studied them in the school of Massachusetts. 
If I have ever conceived a resolution to main- 
tain the rights and interests of these free States 
in the union of the Confederacy, I learned 
it from Massachusetts. It is twenty-two years 
ago, not far from this season, when a distin- 
guished and venerable statesman of Massachu- 
setts had retired to his home, a few miles in the 
suburbs of your city, under the censure of his 
fellow-citizens, driven home to his quarters by 
the peltings of remorseless pro-slavery people, 
that I, younger then, of course, than I am now, 
made a pilgrimage from my own home, which 
was not molested on my way, to the Sage of 
Quincy, there to learn from him what becamea 
citizen of the United States, in view of the de- 
plorable condition of the intelligence and sentis 
ment of the country under its demoralization 
by the power of slavery. And there I received, 
and thence I have derived, every resolution, 
every sentiment, that has animated and inspired 
me in the performance of my duty as a citizen 
of the United States, all this time. I know, in- 
deed, that those sentiments have not always 
been popular, even in the State of Massachusetts. 
I know that citizens of Massachusetts, as well 
as citizens of other States, have attempted to 
drive the disciples of that illustrious teacher 
from their policy. But it is to-night that I am 
free to confess that whenever any man, wher- 
ever he might be found, whether he was of 
Northern or Southern birth, whether he was 
of the ‘solid men of Boston,’ or of the light men 
of Mississippi, has assailed me for the main- 
tenance of these doctrines, I have sought to 
commune with his spirit, and to learn from him 
whether the thing in which I was engaged was 
well and worthily done. What a commentary 
upon the wisdom of man is given in this single 
fact, that fifteen years only after the death of 
John Quincy Adams, the people of the United 
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States, the people who hurled him from power 
and from place, are calling to the head of the 
nation, to the very seat from which he was 
expelled, Abraham Lincoln, whose claim to that 
seat is that he confesses the obligation of that 
higher law which the Sage of Quincy proclaim- 
ed, and that he avows himself, for weal or woe, 
for life or death, a soldier on the side of free- 
dom in the irrepressible conflict between free- 
dom and slavery. This, gentlemen, is my sim- 
ple confession. I desire, now, only to say to 
you that you have arrived at the last stage of 


this conflict before you reach the triumph 


which is to inaugurate this great policy into 

government of the United States. You will 
bear yourselves manfully. It behooves you, 
solid men of Boston, if you are here, and if the 
solid men are not here, then the lighter men of 
Massachusetts, to bear onward and forward, 
first in the ranks, the flag of freedom. 


that with this victory comes the end of the 
power of slavery in the United States. I think 


I may assume that a democrat is a man who 
maintains the creed of one or the other branch: 
of the. democratic party at the present day. 


Assuming that to be so, I tell you, in all sin- 


cerity, that the last democrat in the United 


States is born.” 

The results of the election were celebrated 
in Boston on the 9th of November, and the 
meeting was addressed by Gov. Andrew and 
others. The Governor distinctly declared that 
success at the election was the first step towards 
carrying out the anti-slavery programme, which 
had been announced. . 

On the 3d of December a meeting in honor 
of John Brown was called at the Tremont Tem- 
ple by the leading partisans of his principles. 
This aroused the indignation of the citizens, 


and it was broken up. The Unionists in the’ 


hall passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the people of this city have submitted | 


too long in allowing irresponsible persons and political 
demagogues of every description to hold public meet- 
ings that disturb the public peace, and misrepresent 
us abroad; that they have become a nuisance which, 
in self-defence, we have determined shall hencefor- 
ward be summarily abated. 

A confederacy of the New England States as 
opposed to the Southern Confederacy was im- 
mediately projected, and plans emanating from 
Washington, were put in activity. January 5, 
1861, Gov. Andrew despatched agents to 
Maine, Vermont, and Rhode Island, to present 
to the Executives of those States certain doc- 
uments concerning the expediency of placing 
the militia of those States in condition for a 
prompt movement to the defence of the city of 
Washington, if a call should be made for troops 
for that purpose ;—and also, (at the request of 
responsible gentlemen in Washington,) con- 
cerning organizing a national celebration of 
the anniversary of January 8th. 

The agent sent to Maine and New Hampshire 
was A. G. Browne, jr., afterwards military sec- 


But let. 
not your thoughts or expectations be confined 
to the present hour. I tell you, fellow-citizens, 
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retary to Gov. Andrew; and the Vermont agent 
was David W. Wardrop, of New Bedford, colonel 
of the first regiment detailed for service on the 
fall of Fort Sumter. At the same time, the first 
week in January, that these agents were de- 
ed to the New England States, the volun- 
teer militia of the State began active drilling 
nightly in their several armories. There were 
5,000 men thus drilling; of them 3,000 were 
armed with the Springfield rifle musket, and the 
adjutant-general sent to the War Department for 
Beynon to draw 2,000 more rifled muskets 
the Springfield armory in advance of the 
annual quota. 

It would seem from the fact that Massa- 
chusetts could only at first arm 8,000 men, and 
was many months getting 10,000 into the field, 
that she was but little better prepared than the 
other Northern States for war; yet her usual 
vigor and energy finally triumphed over all 
obstacles, and she fully met the demands upon 
her for troops. 

It is remarkable that on the same day on 
which the five commissioners to the peace 
conference were voted in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, Feb. 7, military orders were pro- 
mulgated to the Ist division to hold itself 
ready for immediate service at the national 
capital. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison Ritchie, of my personal 
staff, said Governor Andrew, was sent by me to Wash- 
ington, for the Lid ea of consulting with the General- 
in-Chief of the F eral army, and with other officers, 
civil as well as military, with reference to the despatch 
of troops by this Commonwealth for the defence of 
the City of Washington, in event of any emergency 
which would render the employment of militia for that 
purpose desirable. It is not deemed id nti to in- 
sert in this communication the report e by Colonel 
Ritchie of his mission. It is sufficient to state, that a 
satisfactory understanding was established with the 
General-in-Chief, and an arrangement effected, accord- 
ing to which, if it should be found necessary to de- 
spatch our troops, and their way between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore should be obstructed over land, they 
should be directed upon Baltimore by sea (landing 
under cover of its forts,) or upon Annapolis and from 
thence to Washington. 

Thus the troops were drilled and equipped, 
and ready to start at a moment’s notice. The 
Massachusetts Senators at Washington were 
persevering in urging upon the President the 
services of the Massachusetts men. When the 
expedition te Fort Sumter resulted in hostili- 
ties, Senator Wilson immediately telegraphed 
to Governor Andrew to send twenty companies 
to Washington. In the course of the same day 
the formal requisition of the department was 
received, and Col. Wardrop, at New Bedford, 
of the 3d Regiment, Col. Jones, at Lowell, of the 
6th, Col. Packard, at Quincy, of the 4th, and 
Col. Munroe, at Lynn, of the 8th, were ordered 
to muster on the Common forthwith, and they 
appeared on the following day. On the 16th 
they began to arrive in Boston. The first com- 
panies came from Marblehead on the evening 
of the 15th, which was the same day the proc- 
lamation was issued. This town has the repu- 
tation of sending the first troops to Cambridge, 
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in 1775. | Other companies arrived by the 
various railroads, all with full ranks. The ex- 
citement in the several towns whence they 
came was intense. The friends and neighbors 
of the soldiers in many instances raised $1,000 
and $2,000 for the benefit of their families, 
They were cheered as they left home, and fre- 
quently addressed by clergymen, ex-governors, 
ex-members of Congress, and others. The 
general feeling expressed was that civil war 
with all its horrors was preferable to anarchy. 
On the 16th Senator Wilson again telegraphed 
for a brigade of four regiments. On the 17th 
Col. Wardrop with 11 companies, 8d Regiment, 
was ordered immediately to Fortress Monroe, 
followed by Col. Packard with the 4th. Col. 
Jones with 13 companies, comprising the 6th 
Regiment, was ordered to Washington forth- 
with via New York. This regiment was at- 
tacked in Baltimore, April 19, the anniversary 
of the battle of Lexington, 1775. On the re- 
ceipt of the news in Boston, April 19th, of the 
attack on the military at Baltimore, the pop- 
ulace became almost frantic. The workmen 
left their shops and factories in their shirt 
sleeves and congregated in crowds, resolving 
to avenge the wrong at all cost. Bodies of men 
from all ranks were organizing and preparing 
to leave at the earliest moment, determined to 
redress the outrage with their lives. 

On the 20th of April, F. B. Crowninshield 
was despatched to Europe to purchase 25,000° 
stand of arms, and was furnished with a credit 
of $250,000 for that purpose. There were ex- 
pended $251,339 for English Enfield rifles, and 
$23,617 for infantry equipments. The remain- 
der of asum of $562,488 was expended. The 
balance was made up of American infantry 
equipments, ordnance, ordnance stores of every 
description, and wagons and caissons for the 
battery companies, freight, repairs, and the like. 
All regiments and companies, whether of in- 
fantry or artillery, both for three months and 
for three years service, furnished by the State 
to the General Government, with the exception 
of one battery, received all their armament 
from the Commonwealth. The horse equip- 
ments and sabres for cavalry were received 
from the United States. Of the troops in the 
three years’ service, 14 regiments were armed 
with the Enfield rified musket, 4 with the 
Springfield rifled musket, and 5 with the Spring- 
field smooth-bored musket. The 15th and 21st 
regiments were at first provided with smooth- 
bores, which were afterwards replaced by 
rifled arms. 

Massachusetts also loaned 2,000 Springfield 
guns to arm Western Virginia. 

The State made a further contract for 5000 
Enfield rifles, of which 320 arrived before the 
affair of the Trent caused the interdict of the 
Queen of England against the further export 
of arms. , 

The troops continued to move forward rapid- 
ly, and 6 regiments three-months men, number- 
ing 8,736, were up to the 3d of May forwarded. 
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At that date the President called for three- 
years volunteers. Of these there were forward- 
ed 26,175 during the year, (of whom 4,337 only 
were from Boston and neighborhood,) making 
80,736 men in addition to 2,900 Massachusetts 
men in independent and other organizations. 
There were also 11,000 men enlisted in the 
navy. From this number are to be deducted 
1,622 men of other States enlisted in Massa- 
chusetts regiments. The following are the 
three-months regiments : 


Regiments, Colonels, Men, 
3d Infantry.......... D. W. Wardrop ......«.. 444 
4th Mt AECL Y mel sas A.B. Packard . Fic ies 636 
5th Hades apa ioe 8S. C. Lawrence .......... 823 
6th Tee sintitn et ae Hi. ee hOUGE wc a¥3.seehe stan 685 
8th Be ea stens 3% "Te! MUNTOO Vie cc tpee dslanie’ 711 
3d Rifles......s-c0es- Major C. Devens......... 822 
Battery..ccccscensccae Ba" M, COOK jos cspncvacas 115 

Totaly s ites. 3,736 


These were from every county in the State, 
Boston furnishing 352 men. 
The three-years men were as follows: 


Regiment, Colonels, Places, Left. 
ASbs.s0s poe Rob. Cowdin ...... Boston......- June 15 
7 rs P| S. H. Gordon...... July 11 
PER daa sie > J. H. Wheelock ss July 8 
Bi disccoue Thos. Cagsesdaceses af June 24 
MMU sc00cs.0: Henry 8. Briggs....|Pittsfield ....) July 25 
BEM ses neewc W. Blaisdell....... Boston....... June 24 
ROL oie sve Fletcher Webster..|Marshfield...| July 23 
ASth.. 23.65 S. H. Leonard...... Boston....... July 30 
re Coe W. B. Green....... Haverhill....| Aug. 7 
ABth:, ccwse'es Charles Devens..... Worcester...| Aug. 8 
RUG Y a0 hae 2 P..T. Wyman,..... Boston........| Aug.17 
AUR sdusee & T. C. Amory....... | 3 Ser. Co Aug. 23 
ASHI. 6 iaielees J. Barnes < oe ve bies oe Springfield Aug. 24 
BOERS os ater EB. W. Hink......-. VBR. vcs cmain Aug, 28 
WEN esa sense WR. Leese cs ee Roxbury....- Sept. 4 
21st AOMOPsG Sse nvelewits Leominster ..| Aug. 22 
PEs <iieins eis J. A. Gore. s.e0se. Concord,N.H.| Oct. 8 
VOU as cba ce D. KUTLY dasevevasis Boston....... Noy. 11 
QA saws J. G. Hevemer..... M, Works 5.53 Dec. 9 
Qi sires Ue EK, Uptonis.'s.cevese bac ina Oct, 31 
26th, ies as E, F, Jones.......+- Pepperell....| Nov, 21 
QU: accents B.C: Geet ae sstand as ri Nov. 2 
Qateaiesss an W. Monteith....... N. York..... at home 
QOthis ses sines EK, W. Pierce....... Freetown....| dan. 6 
1st Cavalry.)R,. Williams........ Va. Dec. 25 
1st Battery.|J. Porter.........+. Oct. 3 
ye Dead B. Nim6i ss. Jes Aug. 8 
aes A. P. Martin....... Oct. 7 
4th * C. H. Murray...... Noy. 23 
thy M. Eppendorf...... Dee. 25 


Thus, previous to the battle of Bull Run, 
Massachusetts had supplied but four regi- 
ments of three-years men to the war, notwith- 
standing the urgency with which the troops 
had been pressed upon the War Department 
early in January, and drilling and arming had 
been extensively carried on at a time when 
conciliation was generally attempted. In the 
same period of time, viz., from May 19 to July 
12, New York had sent forward 42 regiments, 
36,000 men. 

The Massachusetts Legislature met in the first 
week in January, and Goy. Banks, in his vale- 
dictory address, Jan. 3, 1861, dwelt long on the 
importance of repealing the personal liberty bills, 
on account of their unconstitutional character, 
but repelled the idea of peaceable secession. 
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Goy. Andrew, in his Message to both Houses, 
sustained the personal liberty bill. i 

The Massachusetts Senate, Jan. 15, passed a 
resolution endorsing Mr. Buchanan’s position 
in his last annual Message. In the House, on 
the same day, resolutions were passed by unan- 
imous vote, tendering to the President aid in 
men and money to support the Federal author- 
ity, and declaring that the State of South Caro- 
lina had committed acts of war. A bill also 
oe to increase the volunteer military of the 

tate. 

Jan. 19, resolutions were passed establishing 
the office of Private Military Secretary to the 
Governor, and Mr. Brown, the agent to Maine 
for a military confederacy, was appointed. 

Jan. 24, the Senate Committee on Federal 
Relations reported that alaw to prevent search 
for runaway slaves in Massachusetts would be 
in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. The same committee reported that the 
militia laws of the commonwealth were in con- 
formity with the Federal laws. 

The Committee on Federal Relations voted 
to report leave to withdraw on the several pe- 
titions for a law against slave-hunting in Mas- 
sachusetts, 

An order was introduced in the House look- 
ing to the enactment of laws for the protection 
of citizens travelling in the States, which was 
referred. 

Gov. Andrew sent in a Message to the House 
enclosing a communication from Col. Jones, of 
the Sixth Regiment, tendering the services of 
the regiment to the Government ; also, a simi- 
lar offer from Major-General Sutton and staff. 
The light artillery, National Lancers, and nu- 
merous other efficient military corps of the city 
and State, voted nearly unanimously to respond 
to a call for active service. 

April 5, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously passed a resolution on the petition of 
fifty-four mercantile houses trading with Hayti, 
instructing the Massachusetts Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to use their influence 
to obtain the recognition of Haytian independ- 
ence. 

The Rhode Island boundary question, which 
had been pending many years, was settled, 
finally, by the adoption of a new line, which 
transfers Pawtucket and part of Seekonk, 
Mass., to Rhode Island; and Fall River, R. L, 
to Massachusetts, 

On the 24th of January, amidst the public 
anxiety, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
announced its annual sittings in the Tremont 
Temple, where the John Brown meeting had 
been attempted. This it was declared would 
not be suffered, and the aid of the Mayor was 
invoked. The Mayor replied that “he knew 
nothing of the character of the meeting, or of 
the threats to ‘summarily abate such assemblies 
as a nuisance,’ but if the originators of the 
meeting and the trustees of the Tremont Tem- 
ple thought that any thing would be said during 
the sessions against the Government, or likely 
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to peril the peace of the city, they would be re- 

msible for any disturbances which might fol- 
low!” He also said that “ since in the present 
excited state of the public mind, it was evident 
‘an anti-slavery meeting could not be held in 
Boston without serious and perhaps violent op- 
position, we ought not to hold one; and if it 
was held, and such opposition was provoked, 
he should arrest those who called and conduct- 
ed the meeting, as the aggressors upon the 


public 
There was an attempt to hold the meeting, 
and Mr. Wendell Phillips began to speak amidst 


great uproar, and the Mayor finally closed the 
place. About 200 citizens went to the house 
of Phillips, in Essex street, with the design to 
destroy it, but it was protected by the police. 
- An attempt was made in the Legislature in 
consequence, to take from the Mayor the con- 
trol of the police, and place it with the Gov- 
ernor, but the attempt failed. 

The Tremont Temple, the Melodeon, and the 
rooms in the Mercantile Library Building, were 
refused to the Anti-Slavery Society for its an- 
nual May meeting. 

In February, petitions from Boston with 22,- 
000 signatures in favor of the Crittenden com- 
promise were forwarded to Washington. 

February 5, the Governor of Massachusetts 

pointed seven commissioners to the convention 
at Washington, in accordance with the action 
of the Legislature. An immense Union meet- 
ing was held at Faneuil Hall by all parties, 
and the most extraordinary earnestness for the 
preservation of peace was manifested. Resolu- 
tions were passed appealing to the Border 
States to remain faithful, and conceding the 
equal rights of the States in the territories of 
the United States, and approving of the Crit- 
tenden compromises. A meeting was held at 
the Board of Trade rooms in favor of a petition 
for compromise, which was as follows: 


‘Aired yest ear ey pray that ee eager 
ma s ie) ongress ior the pacific 
eoeect of one pebnon difficulizes, as will ph niew 
substantially such a plan of compromise as may be 
deemed expedient to restore tranquillity and peace to 
our distracted country. 

This was signed by an immense number of 
names. Similar petitions were largely circu- 
lated, and in some cases obtained as many local 
names as there were voters. A committee, 
composed of Ed. Everett, R. OC. Winthrop, Chief- 
Justice Lemuel Shaw, E. S. Toby, Amos A. 
Lawrence, the Union candidate for Governor, 
C. L. Woodbury, went to Washington with the 
Union memorial of the city to Congress, and 
on the 29th it was presented to that body. It 
contained 14,127 signatures of legal voters. The 
vote of the city at the last election had been 
19,000. Two days were required to obtain the 
signatures, which were those of persons of all 
political parties. The petition was carried to 
the clerk’s desk, enveloped in the flag of the 
Union, amid the applause of a large number of 
the representatives and of the spectators. 
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The Legislature adjourned April 13, the day of 
the attack on Fort Sumter, having been in ses- 
sion 100 days. The events which immediately 
followed, made an extra session necessary, and it 
was convened May 14. A law was passed, May 
21, creating a sinking fund to redeem the war 
debt by applying to it moneys that may be re- 
ceived from the United States, and a tax of one- 
tenth per cent. of the balance over such sums. 

On the same day was passed an “ act for the 
maintenance of the Union and the Constitution.” 
This ratified the proceedings of the Governor 
in relation to the war, and invested him with 
power to arm, equip, and officer troops, and fix 
their rank and pay, and to adjust accounts with 
the United States. It created the “Union 
Fund,” and authorized the issue of $3,000,000 
in scrip, bearing 6 per cent. coupons, payable 
after 10 years or at 30 years. 

A supplemental act empowered the Governor 
to issue scrip for $7,000,000 6 per cent. to be 
loaned to the United States, and expended in 
treasury notes. 

On the 23d was passed an act “in aid of the 
families of volunteers.” It empowered towns 
and cities to raise money for soldiers’ families, 
A bill for organizing the home guard was also 


: On the 23d the Legislature adjourned. Many 
of the members made a donation of their pay 
to the volunteer fund, and the session closed 
by singing the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 


. other patriotic songs. 


Sept. 30, over $1,200,000 were bid at and 
above par for the new Massachusetts 6 per cent. 
State loan for $1,000,000. 

The Republican State Convention, fully at- 

tended, was called to order at Worcester, Oct. 
1. Gov. Andrew was nominated by acclama- 
tion. The resolutions adopted declared that 
the maintenance of the Constitution transcends 
any other question, and demands the life and 
property of all citizens; expressed a desire for 
the union of all the friends of the country 
against its pretended friends and open enemies; 
declared that no rights secured to loyal citizens 
shall be endangered, and that disloyal citizens 
have no rights adverse to those who are loyal; 
approved the acts of the Administration ; recog- 
nized the devotion of the volunteers ; endorsed 
the acts of Governor Andrew, and recommend- 
ed the exercise of great care in nominating sub- 
ordinate officers. 
. Resolutions were also offered, declaring that 
the people of the State would rejoice, when the 
time should come, in the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment, to remove slavery, and to free all 
slaves within the lines of the Federal armies, 
compensating loyal owners. 

This resolution was laid on the table, and the 
motion to adjourn was carried without acting 


upon it. 

The vote at the election for Governor was: 
Ape ee Andrew, 104,527; opposition, 65,007 
, | hy eee «  ? 65,261; « "$1,964 


On the 24th of November the San Jacinto 
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arrived with Messrs. Mason, Slidell, and suite, 
who were incarcerated in Fort Warren. A com- 
mittee of the city government waited on Com- 
mander Wilkes, who was entertained at the 
expense of the city. 

There are in Massachusetts some 250 joint 
stock companies for different manufacturing 
purposes. The capital of these in 1861 was 
$16,055,800, and paid in $12,387,651.36. 

The receipts and expenditures of the treasury 
of the State of Massachusetts for 1861 were: 


Cash, January, 1, 161 ce dees ses cesaccccvcesss $154,841.58 

Revenue receipts....-cccsccceccscccssvccrsses 1,133,986.08 

$1,298,827.56 

Ordinary expenses ......-sccsccccvcsccccccees 1,163,742.56 

Cash, December 81, 1861 ......+.eeereeesenece $135,085.00 

Received for several funds : 

Union fund loan.......eseeerees $2,217,500.00 
Sale of State scrip......-.s.e00¢ 300,000.00 
From U, 8. reimbursments..... 984,376.00 
Emergency fund......seseecsses 3,201,547.00 
Total military...cccscesseessen $6, 703,423.00 
Other expenses.......cssceceeee 1,141,375.00 

: $7,844,798.00 
Arming troOpB....,cceceeseeeeee 3,343,694.41 
Repaid banks ......esecsseceees 2,780,500.00 
reps LUNG ssid SS eee Vow oie ans pepper 

CF CXPCNSES..eececvereerese 631,362. 
P = $7,789,983.00 
Cash: On havss pws Nscaes As eRe. + 104,865.00 


MATTHIAS POINT, on the south or right 
bank of the Potomac, was early made the site 
for a battery by the Confederate troops. It is 
about fifty miles below Washington and is 

.formed by a change in the course of the river 
suddenly to the northward, thence sharply to 
the south. The channel of the river is within 
the range of ordinary cannon from the point. 

It was here that Capt. James H. Ward, of 
the gunboat Freeborn, was killed, on the 27th 
of June. A landing was made in the morning, 
and the Confederate pickets driven in by Lieut. 
Chaplin with two boats’ crews from the Paw- 
nee and one from the Freeborn, containing be- 
tween thirty and forty men. 

Finding preparations for the erection of a 
Confederate battery there, it was determined 
to throw up breastworks and mount guns 
thereon to give the enemy a warm reception, 
should they attack the crews, who were about 
to clear the point by cutting down the woods, 
Accordingly, the men were set to work, under 
cover of the Freeborn’s guns, at throwing up a 
sand-bag breastwork, and succeeded in working 
four hours and a half, and got their works com- 
pleted about five in the evening. They then 
went to the boats to go on board for guns to 
mount on the work, when, as they were em- 
barking, they were surprised by the Confeder- 
ates, estimated at one thousand strong, who 
poured in a heavy and continuous fire of mus- 
ketry upon them from the bushes near by. 

Under cover of the guns of the Freeborn the 
crews precipitately made for the steamer, leay- 
ing a few of the men on shore, the guns of the 
Freeborn meanwhile opening with activity and 
precision apparently upon the enemy, who 
were concealed by the underbrush.’ Some ten 
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shells were thrown among them, with what 
effect could not be seen. 

Captain Ward behaved with coolness, stand- 
ing by the guns and directing the fire. When 
his gunner received a wound in the thigh, 
which disabled him, Capt. Ward immediately 
took his place, and was sighting the gun, when 
he received a Minié musket ball in the abdo- 
men, which caused his death a few hours after. 

The men left on the shore by the boats in 
their retreat swam out to the Freeborn—one 
of the men carrying on his back a wounded 
comrade named Bess, who had four musket 
balls into him. Only three men of the boats 
were wounded, and the only life lost was that 
of Capt. Ward, who, the moment the enemy 
were discovered, blew the signal for the crews 
to come aboard, and instantly opened on the 
foe with his heavy guns, 

While the crews were engaged on the breast- 
works, a slave approached the shore with a 
white flag on a pole, and getting aboard the 
Freeborn, informed Capt. Ward that the enemy 
were in the underbrush near by, one thousand 
strong. Still the work was continued, and 
made ready, as the event turned, for the Con- 
federates to occupy it with guns. 

McKENZIE, Witt1am Lyon, a Canadian 
politician, and leader of the rebellion in 1887, 
born about 1800, died near Toronto, August 
26, 1861. In Dec. 1837, after the capture 
by the English general, Sir John Colborne, 
of the village of St. Eustatie had qnelled the 
revolutionary spirit of Lower Canada, but only 
imparted new vigor to that of the upper prov- 
ince, William Lyon McKenzie, then a promi- 
nent politician and popular advocate of Upper 
Canada, led a body of insurgents to Toronto, 
and demanded from Sir Francis Head, the gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, his consent to the 
calling of a convention for the settlement of 
the difficulties between the people and the 
Government. Sir Francis refused, and the in- 
surgents prepared to commence hostilities, but 
were compelled, from want of means, to retreat 
to Navy Island on the Niagara River. A body 
of 500 American sympathizers, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Van Rensselaer, a graduate of 
West Point, reénforced them, and McKenzie 
established a provisional government, and is- 
sued a proclamation offering, in the name of 
the new. government, 300 acres of land and 
$100 to all volunteers to the army on Navy 
Island, and a reward of £500 for the apprehen- 
sion of Sir Francis Head, the governor-general. 
The introduction of salutary reforms in Canada 
by the British Government, and the indiffer- 
ence and unsympathizing position of the citi- 
zens of the United States except those immedi- 
ately on the border, disheartened the insur- 
gents. McKenzie, having been arrested and 
held to bail in Buffalo, and subsequently having, 
with his little force, been cannonaded by a 
large force of royalists at Navy Island for sev- 
eral days, abandoned the island with his follow- 
ers and escaped. He was not captured, though 
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a “true bill” was found against him. He re- 
mained in the United States for ten years, con- 
nected for a considerable time with the daily 
, of New York City, and at one time made 
himself quite notorious by the publication of a 
collection of private letters of some prominent 
political actors of the time, of which he had in 
some way obtained possession. In 1849 the 
British Government pardoned him, and he re- 
turned to Canada, where the people raised a 
sum sufficient to purchase him a homestead and 
small annuity, on which he maintained himself 
until his death. 

McLEAN, Joun, LL. D., an American jurist 
and statesman, born in Morris County, N. J., 
March 11, 1785, died at Cincinnati, April 4, 
1861. When he was four years of age his fa- 
ther removed to the West and settled, first at 
Morganstown, Virginia, subsequently at Nicho- 
lasvilie, Ky., and finally, in 1799, on a farm in 
Warren Co., Ohio. Young McLean, at the age 
of 18, went to Cincinnati to study law, and en- 
tered the office of Arthur St. Clair, then an 
eminent lawyer. While studying his profession, 
he supported himself by writing in the office 
of the clerk of the county. In the autumn of 
1807 he was admitted to the bar, and com- 
-menced practice at Lebanon, Warren Co., O. 
In Oct. 1812, he was elected to Congress from 
his district, which then included Cincinnati, by 
the democratic party, and advocated the war 
with England and supported the Administra- 
tion of President Madison. In 1814 he was 
unanimously reélected to Congress, in 1815 de- 
clined a nomination to the United States Sen- 
ate, and in 1816 was elected Judge of the Su- 
‘preme Court of the State, in which position he 
continued till 1822, when President Monroe 
appointed him Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. In July, 1823 he was appointed 
postmmster-general, and by his energetic ad- 
Iinistration made that department as remark- 
able for order, efficiency, and economy, as it had 
‘previously been for the reverse. The salary 
of the office was raised from $4,000 to $6,000 
by an almost unanimons vote of both Houses 

- of Congress during his administration. In 1829 
President Jackson offered him the War and the 
Navy Departments, but he declined both, and, 
resigning the post of postmaster-general, ac- 
. cepted the appointment of Associate Justice on 

the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and entered upon his duties in January, 
1830. He continued in this office till his death. 
Several of his charges, opinions, and decisions, 
have become historical. In Dec. 1838, he deliv- 
ered a charge on “ Aiding or favoring unlawful 
military combinations by our citizens against 
any foreign government or people with whom 
we are at peace,” having special reference to 
the Canadian insurrection and its American 
abettors. His opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
in which he dissented from that of Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney, is still more celebrated. It was the 
first distinct enunciation from a member of that 
bench, of the doctrine that ‘‘ Slavery was con- 
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trary to right, and was in our country only the 
creature of local law.” Judge McLean’s name 
was prominent among the candidates for the 
presidency in 1856 and 1860. His health was 
infirm during the January term of 1861, and 
after his return home his disease rapidly in- 
sr ee his parsg 

r e Superior Copper Mines.— 
The “Annual Review,” of Messrs, Dupee, 
Beck & Sayles of Boston, for 1861, says: “In 
relation to the mining interests of Lake Supe- 
rior, the year just now closed, will be long re- 
membered as having witnessed the most extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in the prices of ingot cop- 
per, producing thereby the extremes of adver- 
sity and prosperity. This metal was sold, in 
July, at seventeen cents per pound, cash, the 
lowest price in the market since 1850. To-day 
(Jan. 1862) holders refuse twenty-seven cents, 
cash. Before the present stock has passed into 
the hands of the manufacturers, and, conse- 
quently, before the profits of mining in 1861 can 
be accurately ascertained, the prices may have 
advanced to figures exceeding the maximum 
of 1857, or thirty cents per pound, payable in 
four months. These fluctuations in prices have 
not been the result of speculation, but have 
been caused by the disturbances of trade all 
over the world. The ordinary consumption of 
copper in the United States has usually been 
estimated at twelve thousand tons per annum. 
Lake Superior produced, in 1860, six thousand 
tons. The remainder was obtained principally 
from Tennessee, Canada, and Chili. The open- 
ing of the lake navigation, in May last, brought 
upon the market, already, in consequence of the 
civil war, overstocked with foreign copper, the 
accumulated product of the previous six months. 
The necessities of several companies required 
immediate sales, reducing the price, in one in- 
stance, to the low rate named above. But the 
disastrous prices were, after all, followed by 
positively beneficial results to the mining in- 
terests. A most rigid system of economical 
management has been inaugurated, so that 
every manager can give an estimate, closely 
approximating to the truth, of the cost, per 
pound, of ingot copper produced by his mine. 
A new impulse has been given to the study of 
the machinery for profitably reducing the lower 
grades of stamp work, railways have in many 
cases been substituted for hand-barrows un- 
derground, and heavy chain work been intro- 
duced. On the other hand, the Jow prices 
of copper in the American markets in- 
duced enormous shipments to the markets of 
Europe, especially to those of the continent, 
where its peculiar qualities of ductility and 
toughness procured for it the preference in the 
finer manufactures. In Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Havre, and Paris, the brands of the several 
American smelting works are as well known as 
in Boston and New York. The exportation of 
copper continued until the price rose to twen- 
ty-one or twenty-two cents, (November.) 
Large purchases by the Federal Government 
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caused a rapid advance to twenty-five, (Decem- 
ber,) and American copper was actually re- 
shipped from Havre to New York. 

Since the tariff of August last, importations 
from Chili, the main source of the supply of 
copper from abroad, have gradually declined, 
and such is the derangement of foreign com- 
merce, that the supplies from that country 
must be comparatively small for many months 
hence. From all these premises there will be a 
short supply, unless considerable lots can be 
returned from abroad free of duty till the open- 
ing of navigation in May, 1862. 

Looking back upon the past year as the most 
disastrous financially, since 1837, those interest- 
ed in the mines of Lake Superior may congratu- 
late themselves that but few of the adventures 
have been suspended, that but few calls have 
been made upon the shareholders, and that 
nearly all the mines now in progress are earn- 
ing dividends, or, at least, are self-sustaining. 
A carefjil inspection of the published reports of 
the principal companies shows that the cost of 
production, including every item down to the 
charges of the commission merchants, need not 
exceed thirteen and a half cents per pound at 
the richer mines, nor more than eighteen, or, 
possibly, nineteen cents, at the poorer mines, 
Yet the business of mining at Lake Superior is 
but in its infancy. The same energy which has 
developed successfully the lead, iron, coal, sil- 
ver, and gold of the United States, will yet 
solve, with a similar measure of success, the 
problem of mining for copper in the richest 
and most extensive deposits of that metal yet 
discovered in the world. 

The statistics, down to the end of the year 
1861, are presented in the following tables: 


Average 
Years, Tons. price Value, 
per ton 
Total production of ingot 

copper to close of 1857..... 18,954 | $500 $9,477,000 
Shipments of 1858........... 8,500 460 1,610,000 
= 1850s sisn<3.o paces 4,200 460 1,932,000 
ty TOO. ccc eshte 6,000 420 2,520,000 
BOGD Tw . eee 5t 7,400 420 8,108,000 
POUGhs > 0 barsene 40,054 $18,647,000 


The production of the several mines for the 
last three years in rough copper, as shipped, 
was as follows, the weights of the barrels being 
deducted, and the results given in tons of 2,000 
Ibs. and tenths: 


Lamers 1859. 1860. 1861, 
Keweenaw District: 

Amyegdaloid, late Connecticut... us 5 68.0 
8 Rea ee ee ere 172.8 78.6 162.0 

Lb gs yap ah pair espa 5.6 7.2 ee 

Connecticut. is... cceecsecces 24.0 5.3 Tr 
Copper Falls......s0.2.ss00es0--| 829.4 828.0 272.0 

MOG16 HLVOR ba cisnscnos0sep0ce 6.0 *p ¢; 
Garde Oley ss sll ee ees ' 10.3 
North American ad 8.7 83.9 
North-West........ 73.8 103.5 62.3 
NOMERexs ss sh us se scpereeaer ss 82.0 81.2 46.9 
Pittsburg and Boston...........| 1,254.5 | 1,857.0 | 1,496.5 

Seal oe 5 ie ov edaphins haces 4.0 ‘e te 
"Poth 631004 eee 1,910.3 | 1,910.8 | 2,151.9 
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PLAOE. 1859, 1860, 1861. 
Portage Lake District: : 
Albany and Boston............. vs PY 42 
C. 0. Donglaag. 10. estes vie eats a 24.0 Be 
Isle Royale: <i/s64udi aed soeeues 241.8 | . 458.6 726.0 
PPAnklin coconncp eset Wks eSenlnen 204.7 | 267.0 855.0 
Hancock 1 dv 7.2 56.0 
Maron iS. cS TA 78.0 105.0 
MMbatard 0s i «sede cne caudetepesand 6 <i aa 
Pewabic 784.4 | 1,863.8 | 1,129.0 
Portage sce see eeaLoteceed 8.7 = 42.0 
QUINCY 2.0 cseccccvecncssccenss. 836.0 866.0 |. 1,791.4 
TOMI. sSuasvesss ere 1,538.1 | 8,064.6 | 4,708.6 
Ontonagon District. 
AAV ontune 5 ds ngs de csbiescddaade 189.4 29.7 3.8 
PROG owns nae ceoess ap aEreee en ae 15.3 49 eg 
Bohomiian. 1 ia. Ia. ds 3.0 Z 7.6 
Evergreen bluff..........seeseee 27.0 41.9 70.6 
Flint Steel River............ Swe pS ac 15 
Hamilton s'5. cis deuss ceca we cust iY 4.9 ws 
KRnowltonivis asd. Ae sas Ra Pe i114 
dite daa ankeee Gas vebeacess 12.8 se ~ 
Minnesota. 1,628.6 | 2,183.4 | 1,880.4 
823.2 | 727.8 943.0 
9.8 26.4 13 
22.0 7 
85.4 9.7 
27.8 22.0 319 
347.0 | 552.7 469.0 
1.7 14.0 89.T 
9.4 a 22 
2,597.6 | 8,610.7 8,476.7 
Porcupine Mountains........... ‘ss 20.5 si 
Bundry, mines, 0. .ooscscensaces *2 7.6 es 
Grand Total........ 6,041.0 | 8,614,2 | 10.9837. 


The annual shipments of rough copper, ac- 
cording to the official statements made to the 
Michigan Legislature, have been as follows: 


Copper in the puddling jfurnace.4dn the 
“* American Journal of Science,” for Jan. 1861, 
is an abstraet of a paper by Dr. ©. List, on the 
effect of copper in the puddling furnace. It is 
generally believed by German iron masters that 
pig-iron containing copper cannot be puddled, 
it having even been asserted that when one 
puddler wishes to annoy another, he will some- 
times throw a bit of copper (a small coin, for 
example) into the furnace, so that the iron can- 
not be made to “rise.” Without fully eredit- 
ing this opinion, Dr. List mentions two cases 
observed by him tending to confirm it. In one 
case 400 Ibs. of pig-metal placed in the furnace 
melted in half-an-hour, at which time a sample 
taken out was perfectly white, but the usual 
evolution of carbonic oxide and swelling up, or 
“rising,” of the mass of scales about the iron 
did not ensue; and by the time the balling to- 
gether of the iron should have commenced, it 
became evident that the charge could not be 
worked off. It was therefore removed, after 
remaining about three-quarters of an hour, and 
in flowing out, emitted numerous beautiful blue 
sparks, which were also produced by stirring 
the metal in the furnace, and were regarded 
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by the workmen as an indication of the pres- 
ence of copper. Only 240 lbs. of iron re- 
mained, the rest having been lost in the scales 
and slag. Analysis showed the original Pig- 
iron to contain 1°32 per cent. silicon, 0°28 sul- 
a ee 8°56 manganese, and 0°35 copper, and 
: removed from the furnace 0°20 sulphur, 
_ 0-48 manganese, and 0°57 copper, showing that 
none of the copper was removed by the pud- 


é “Malleable Iron.—The same number contains 
an abstract of the experiments made in 1857 by 
H. Tissier, director of the aluminium works at 
A ville, in France, on the action of carbon- 
ate of soda on cast-iron. He found that mal- 
leable iron, heated with it alone, suffered no 
i while cast-iron lost its carbon and sili- 
- cium, and was converted into malleable iron ; 
 Sedcekeclanrs that the process of annealing or 
he conversion of cast into malleable iron, now 
accomplished by heating the articles for a long 
time with substances rich in oxide of iron, 
might be replaced by a heating with carbonate 
__ of soda, with the advantage that the metal may 
’ be withdrawn from time to time to watch the 
progress of the conversion into steel or malle- 
able iron. He was in hopes of being able, in 
this way, to obtain large masses of malleable 
iron, such as heretofore have been obtained 
only by forging; but the length of time re- 
quired, and the porosity of the iron obtained, 
demand some further modifications of the pro- 
cess. With smaller castings, however, the ac- 
tion, even when superficial, imparts great 
hness, removing the liability to fracture. 

Copper in Canada.—M. Gauldrée Boileau, 
French consul at Quebec, states, in a despatch 
dated Jan. 1861, that new discoveries of copper 
continued to be made between Richmond and 
Quebec, and that it appeared every day more 
evident that the beds at Acton were not isolat- 
ed, but constituted part of a vast copper-bear- 
ing formation, the outcrops of which have al- 
ready been exposed at many points, as at St. 
Flayien, in the county of Lothiniére, at Mel- 
bourne, and in the immediate vicinity of Rich- 
mond. He states the ores to contain enough 
silver to render its extraction advantageous, 
and says that the establishment of works for 
the treatment ona large scale of the ores of 
Acton, Richmond, &c., has been projected at 
Longueil, opposite Montreal. To this would be 
attached sulphuric acid works, so as to make 
use of the gases produced. 

Zine.—A very interesting paper on the im- 
purities of commercial zine was contributed to 
the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (vol. viii.) by Messrs. C. W. Eliot 
and Frank H. Storer. The specimens exam- 
ined were, Ist, Silesian, 2d, Vieille Montagne, 
3d, New Jersey, 4th, Pennsylvanian, (from 
Penn. and Lehigh Works, Bethlehem,) 5th, Vi- 
eille Montagne, (such as used at United States 
Mint,) 6th, a sample bought in Paris, labelled 
“*zine pur,” 7th, of unknown origin, 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th, “ English zinc,” from different 
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works in Wales. The chief impurity of all 
these proved to be metallic lead, of which No, 
1 contained 1°46 per cent., 2d, 0°292, 3d, 0-079, 
4th, none, 5th, 0°494, 6th, 0°106, 7th, 1°297, 
and the English ones, 1°192, 0°823, 1°661, and 
1'516 respectively. Minute traces of cadmium 
and tin were found in several samples, but 
never amounting to = of 1 per cent., except 
No. 3, which gave decided indications of tin. 
Copper was found only in No. 3, which eon- 
tained 0°1298 per cent. The occurrence of iron , 
generally forming less than 0-2 per cent. having 
before been shown, Messrs. Eliot and Storer 
did not investigate particularly. No. 8 con- 
tained 0°2088 per cent. Nickel, cobalt, and 
manganese, which have been asserted to some- 
times occur in zine, they are of opinion are 
never to be found, unless accidentally, and then 
in very minute quantity. Carbon seems either 
not to occur at all, or only in infinitesimal quan- 
tity. The presence of sulphur in extremely min- 
ute but appreciable quantity, was ascertained 
in every sample examined. But the most im- 
portant though somewhat unexpected result 
obtained, was that much of the zinc of com- 
merce is free from arsenic, or, at least, contains 
too small a quantity to be detected by the most 
delicate tests known, and that in many cases 
its supposed detection by Marsh’s test has aris- 
en from the impurity of the acids used—a result 
of the highest importance to persons engaged 
in the examination of cases of alleged arsenical 
poisoning. Some specimens of the Vieille Mon- 
tagne and Pennsylvania zincs gave no trace 
after the current of gas had been maintained 
for more than one hour in the very delicate 
apparatus employed, which was proved by di- 
rect experiment to be capable of detecting ar- 
senic when forming only one ten-millionth of 
either the zinc or the liquid. Inferior samples 
of both, as well as those from Silesia and Paris, 
yielded, after long trial, exceedingly minute 
traces. The New Jersey and English speci- 
mens yielded very considerable indications of 
arsenic. The authors conclude their paper with 
a comparative view of the origin and probable 
impurities of the principal varieties of zine, of 
which the Silesian and Belgian alone enter ex- 
tensively into foreign commerce, the French, 
English, and American being used at home. 
The Silesian is for the most part made from 
the silicate and carbonate of zine, and these ores 
furnish metal of great purity; but whenever 
ores containing blende, or the impure oxide of 
zine from other metallurgic processes, are mixed 
with them, arsenic, &c., may be expected. In 
German zine generally, previous researches, 
confirmed by those of Messrs. E. and S., had 
shown lead to be the principal impurity, with 
frequently a little cadmium, and they found, 
even in the best samples, traces of sulphur and 
arsenic. The Belgian is also made from sili- 
cate and carbonate, and when made with care 
from selected ores, contains very little Jead and 
no arsenic, but differs a good deal, probably 
from imperfect picking of the ores, The Eng- 
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lish is, in great part, made from blende, and is 
consequently among the most impure, contain- 
ing more lead than any except the Silesian, and 
more arsenic than any, except perhaps the 
New Jersey. The Pennsylvanian is made from 
silicate of zinc, and appears to be the purest 
produced, in most cases containing absolutely 
no impurity, except a trace of cadmium. The 
impurities in some of this zine appear to arise 
from the fact that the crust from the furnaces 
for making the white oxide, in which less care- 
' fully selected ores are used, has occasionally 
been worked into spelter. The New Jersey is 
made from the red oxide of zinc, and has hith- 
erto been supposed to be especially pure, but 
proved to be just the reverse, containing very 
appreciable quantities of copper and arsenic, as 
well as sulphur, carbon, and tin, but less lead 
than any except the Pennsylvanian. The au- 
thors were unable to detect the source of the 
copper, and seem to suspect that, though in 
considerable quantity, it may prove to be acci- 
dental; but arsenic was found in both the red 
oxide and the associated Franklinite, as well as 
in white oxide manufactured from them. 

fron and Anthracite of Pennsylwania.—The 
“ Annales des Mines” for June, 1861, contains 
a report from M. de la Fosse, French consul in 
Philadelphia, on the progress of the manufac- 
ture of iron with anthracite in Pennsylvania. 
He states that 1,800,000 tons of iron ore are 
annually smelted with it, much of which, owing 
to foreign competition, could not have been 
used if only bituminous coal or charcoal had 
been obtainable; that in Pennsylvania 91, and 
in New York, New Jersey, and Maryland 
29 blast furnaces are worked with anthracite, 
producing 500,000 tons of cast-iron, worth in 
Philadelphia and New York at least $10,000,- 
000. He institutes a comparison between the 
anthracite iron, costing $20 a ton, the char- 
coal iron of Eastern Pennsylvania, worth $26, 
the iron made with coke in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, which he considers, from the cost of 
transport and inferiority of quality, can seldom 
compete with either of the others, as well as 
with the English iron, then costing $22, includ- 
ing duty, but which he thinks would soon reach 
$26, if England, in addition to her present sup- 
ply, had to furnish the 500,000 tons now made 
with anthracite. He considers this to be the 
best iron made with mineral fuel, being appli- 
cable to ost purposes for which charcoal iron 
was formerly used, and ascribes this superiority 
to the small quantity of sulphur in the coal, and 
the more complete volatilization of foreign in- 
gredients by the intense heat obtained by a 
pressure of air nearly three times as great as in 
' coke furnaces. From 1845 to 1855 most of the 
furnaces had blowing machines capable of 
throwing in 4,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
at a pressure of 4 lbs. to the square inch, which 
gave with furnaces 40 to 50 feet high about 
5,000 tons annually. Since that time more pow- 
erful ones have been introduced, giving 10,000 
cub, ft. per minute, at a pressure of 8 or 9 lbs, 
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to the square inch, and with these, a furnace 60 
feet high will yield 10,000 tons per annum, 
The combustible necessary for this production 
is 12,000 to 15,000 tons, while formerly 25,000 
to 30,000 tons of charcoal would have been re- 
quired. The cost of labor has also been con- 
siderably reduced. He states that the arrange- 
ments for burning the gases, heating the boilers 
and the blast, are the same as those used in 
France, and that the air is generally intro- 
duced at a temperature of 600° F, 

Production of Pig-Iron in Scotland.—The 
number of blast furnaces in operation in Scot- 
land in 1861 is stated to have been 128, and the 
product of pig-iron as 1,050,000 tons, The 
shipments to the United States were 54,482 
tons, those of 1860, 77,632 tons. Scotch pig- 


iron is largely employed in iron foundries. 


throughout the country, and is highly es- 
teemed, not so much on account of its superior 
quality when used alone, as for the excellent 
product of its mixture with our own much 
stronger pig-irons. No other irons can be ob- 
tained in such large quantities, of so uniform a 
character, and so well adapted for foundry pur- 
poses. <A large portion of the product is con- 
sumed in Scotland, much of it in the construc- 
tion of iron steam-ships and steam machinery. 
This business is carried on to a great extent on 
the river Clyde, where, in 1861, 86 iron steam- 
ers were built. Nearly 100,000 tons of pig- 
iron are exported to Germany, and about 60,000 
tons to France. 

Heat of melted Cast-Iron and some other Metals 
and Alloys.—The “Annales des Mines” also con- 
tains an account of a series of experiments un- 
dertaken by MM. Minary and Resal on the 
degree of heat required to fuse cast-iron, the 
metal employed being a gray iron made with 
coke at the furnace of Rans, and composed of 
iron 0°9450, silicium, 0°0195, carbon, 0°0309, 
loss, &c., 0°0046. The calorimeter’ employed 
was a vessel of sheet iron containing a weighed 
quantity of water. The melted iron was 
poured into a pan supported on legs under the 
surface of the water, and the temperature of 
the calorimeter at the beginning and end, the 
temperature of the air, and the weight of the 
water and iron; being known, the quantity of 
heat corresponding to one kilogramme of iron 
can be calculated. When the iron was at its 
lowest temperature of perfect fusion, a very 
slight crust beginning to appear on the surface, 
the heat developed was from 250°07 to 257-72 
units of heat. Very hot iron gave 292°04 units. 
Tron nearly solid gave 224°98. Iron cooled 
sufficiently to become somewhat granular and 
coherent, 215°2. These results are but little 
less than those which should theoretically be 
produced by the quantity of fuel used. Simi- 
lar experiments with other metals gave for a 
white cast-iron, also from Rans, at the lowest 
temperature of perfect fusion, 246 to 248 units, 
though this result seems to be subject to doubt; 
for copper, very hot 182°0, only just fluid 139; 
for tin, at a red heat 47:5, just fluid 26-0; for 
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lead, at a red heat 388°7, just fluid 16°7; for 
gine, high red heat 105-0, just fluid 63°5 ;_bell- 
2 containing 20 per cent. of tin, 159°5 and 
(117-0; gun metal, containing 10 per cent. of 
tin, at a high temperature, 173-0, pasty, 127-0; 
brass, with 30 per cent. of zinc, at a high tem- 
_perature, 159°5, pasty, 119°5. The agreement 
_between the results obtained by experiment in 
the last three cases, and those calculated from 
_the numbers given by their respective constitu- 
ents is such that the authors conclude that the 
total quantity of heat necessary to melt an 
alloy, may be considered to differ very little 
from the sum of the quantities of heat neces- 
sary to melt its constituent parts. 
ail, in Iron and. Steel.—The. year 
1861 has been remarkable for the progress 
made in the processes of manufacture, for the 
umber of new or improved applications, and 
for the light shed upon the true nature of iron 
and oad Mr. Fairbairn, in his address as 
President of the British Association for 1861, 
thus sums up some of these: ‘‘ A consecutive 
series of chemical researches into the different 
proc from the calcining of the ore to the 
production of the bar, carried on by Dr. Perey 
and others, has led to a revolution in the manu- 
facture of iron; and although it is at the pres- 
ent moment in a state of transition, it never- 
theless requires no very great discernment to 
perceive that steel and iron of any required te- 
nacity will be made in the same furnace, with 
a facility and certainty never before attained. 
This has been effected, to some extent, by im- 
provements in puddling; but the process of 
Ap Bessemer affords the highest promise of 
certainty and perfection in the operation of 
converting the melted pig direct into steel or 
iron, and is likely to lead to the most important 
developments in this manufacture. I must not, 
however, pass over in silence the valuable light 
which chemistry has recently thrown upon the 
composition of iron and steel. Although Des- 
pretz demonstrated many years ago that iron 
would combine with nitrogen, yet it was not 
until 1857 that Mr. C. Binks proved that nitro- 
gen is an essential element of steel, and more 
recently M. Caron and M. Fiemy have further 
elucidated this subject; the former showing 
that cyanogen, or cyanide of ammonium, is the 
essential element which converts wrought iron 
into steel; the latter combining iron with ni- 
trogen through the medium of ammonia, and 
then converting it into steel by bringing it, at 
the proper temperature, into contact with 
common coal gas. There is little doubt that in 
afew years these discoveries will enable Shef- 
field manufacturers to replace their present un- 
certain, cumbrous, and expensive process by a 
method at once simple and inexpensive, and so 
completely under control as to admit of any re- 
quired degree of conversion being obtained 
with absolute certainty. Mr. Crace Calvert also 
has proved that cast-iron contains nitrogen, and 
has-shown that it is a definite compound of 
carbon and iron, mixed with various propor- 
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tions of metallic iron, according to its nature,” 
Among the new or improved applications may 
be enumerated the use of steel for bells, can- 
non, railway bars, car axles, and even for coy- 
ering vessels, while iron has been employed on 
a great scale for plating vessels of war, and for 
cannon of unprecedented size. Much has also 
been added to our knowledge of the alterations 
to which iron is subject, when exposed to vi- 
brating action, as in suspension bridges, loco- 
motive axles, &c., as weil as of its other physi- 
cal properties. A report made by Mr. J. A. 
Roebling, the engineer of the Niagara suspen- 
sion bridge, is especially full of information on 
these subjects, and valuable reports have also 
been made by Fairbairn in England, Schimmel- 
bach at Liége, and Bourville in Austria. 

Gold in Nova Scotia.—A range 2f clay slates 
and quartz rocks along the southern coast, ex- 
tending about 250 miles in length, and stretch- 
ing inland in some places 20 to 30 miles, whose 
geological place appears to be the lower part 
of the Lower Silurian, and consequently about 
the same age as the auriferous and cupriferous 
rocks of Lower Canada, has, within the last 
year, been found to be in many places rich in 
gold. The first gold found was at Tangier, 40 
miles east of Halifax, in 1860, but the quantity 
found was small, and it was not until the spring 
of 1861 that any discoveries of importance were 
made. In March, 1861, a man, stooping to 
drink at a brook near the mouth of the Tangier 
River, saw a lump of gold among the pebbles, 
and on searching found others. As this was in 
a locality eminently favorable to mining opera- 
tions, being within half a mile of navigation, a 
considerable number of persons flocked to the 
locality, and lots of 50 feet by 20 were leased by 
the Government. The greatest depth reached, 
at the time of the Hon. Mr. Howe’s report, was 
45 feet, and the largest nugget $300. The 
metal is found in scales and jagged pieces in 
quartz veins, very little having yet been ob- 
tained by washing. The discoveries at Tangier 
were followed by others at Musquodoboit, Lan- 
rencetown in the vicinity of Halifax, near Lu- 
nenburg, and at Wine Harbor, 50 miles east of 
Tangier, over a total length of 130 miles, from 
8. W. to N. E.; and in all probability gold will 
be found to pervade the rocks over the whole 
extent of the formation. It has also been re- 
ported from the inland districts of Eastern and 
Middle Pictou, in quartz veins rnnning through 
Upper Silurian slates, but the quantity found 
seems to have been small. Mr. O, ©. Marsh 
visited the gold region in Aug. 1861, and states 
that, though the metal is mostly found in the 
quartz veins, he noticed it in one instance in the 
clay slate. The associated minerals are chietly 
mispickel and iron pyrites, the latter being it- 
self auriferous. A few perfect crystals of gold 
were found. Copper pyrites, galena, magnetic 
iron, and hematite were also found in small quan- 
tities. At Tangier about 700 men were work- 
ing claims, but at least one-third of the gold 
was lost by the rude methods employed. At 
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Lunenburg, though gold occurs in the quartz 
veins, most of the product has been ob- 
tained from the sand of the beach, and a 
“dredging company ” has been formed to ex- 
plore the bottom of the harbor. Mr. Marsh’s 
analysis of a specimen of gold from Tangier 
shows it to be of amost unequalled purity, con- 
taining 98°13 per cent. of gold, 1°76 silver, 0°05 
copper, and a trace of iron. It seems impos- 
sible to ascertain how much gold has been ob- 
tained up to the present time in this region, as 
the miners were generally unwilling to give 
such information. 2,400 dollars were said to 
have been taken from one claim at Tangier, 
$1,300 from another, and $480 from a third, and 
at Lunenburg $250 were taken from a single 
pocket. At Sable Island, which is more than a 
hundred miles from the coast, a small quantity 
of gold has been found in the sand, appearing to 
indicate that the gold-bearing strata extend for 
a considerable distance beneath the Atlantic. 
Researches on the Platinum Metals.—In the 
“ American Journal of Science,” Jan. 1861, is a 
portion of a valuable paper on these metals, by 
Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, who has for several years 
devoted much time to their investigation. The 
material used was obtained chiefly from the New 
York Assay Office and the Mint, and included 
also a considerable quantity of Siberian osmi- 
ridium. The samples obtained from the Mint 
at various times, and which had been subjected 
to different preliminary processes, varied great- 
ly in appearance. In some cases the ore was 
in distinct scales, rather whiter than the Sibe- 
rian osmiridium ; in a sample of this kind Dr. 
Genth detected distinct crystals, belonging to 
the rhombohedral system. Other specimens 
resembled a fine gray metallic sand, while 
others again (derived from the sweepings of 
the Assay Office) presented a heavy gray pow- 
der. Nearly all the ores contained more or less 
iron mechanically mixed, which could be ex- 
tracted by the magnet, or dissolved out by 
acids. Nitro-muriatic acid acted powerfully 
upon many specimens, dissolving portions of 
the platinum metals as well as iron, and even so 
far attacking the osmiridium itself as to occa- 
sion a distinct evolution of free osmic acid. Jn 
California the ore is almost always associated 
with gold, from which it is of course impossible 
fo separate it by washing. At the Assay Office 
the gold is melted with twice its weight of sil- 
ver, and the osmiridium allowed to settle. 
When the gold alloy is poured off, there remains 
@ mass containing nearly all the osmiridium 
mixed with gold. This mass is fused repeated- 
ly with silver, and the last traces of silver and 
gold are finally removed by treatment with 
nitric and nitro-muriatic acid and washing. 
The osmiridium is sold to the manufacturers of 
gold pens, who extract from it the excessively 
hard particles which serve for the points of 
pens; the rest is returned to the Assay Office. 
The amount of osmiridium obtained in this 
way does not exceed a few ounces in many 
millions of dollars, and many samples of gold 


are entirely free from it. It cannot, however, 
be doubted that large quantities of the ore will 
be obtained whenever important practical ap- 
plications of the metals contained in it shall 
create a demand. The density of different 
Californian samples varied very much; one 
specimen, in large dull white plates, but slight- 
ly acted on by nitro-muriatic acid, having a 
specific gravity = 19°352, It is probable that 
this arises from differences of composition in 
the separate scales. G. Rose gives the density 
of the Siberian ore at 19°3 to 21:1. Dr, Torrey 
has found among the Californian scales some 
which could be flattened under the hammer, 
and were probably platin-iridium. In general, 
however, the scales are not malleable; some 
of a lead-gray or bluish tint being with great 
difficulty cut by the emery dust employed 
by the gold pen-makers, In color the scales 
vary from nearly silver-white to dark gray. To 
this part of the paper Dr. Torrey has added the 
following notes on the Oalifornian osmiridium : 
‘“‘ For the first year or two after the establish- 
ment of the United States Assay Office, the 
proportion of osmiridium in the California gold 
did not exceed half an ounce to the million of 
dollars. Afterwards, the proportion rapidly in- 
creased till the average was seven or eight 
ounces to the million of gold. Then, for a year 
or more, the quantity diminished, but for the 
last year it has been as large as ever. These 
differences depend upon the variable composi- 
tion of the native gold, and the constant dis- 
covery of new diggings. The grains of osmiri- 
dium, suitable for pens, are roundish and solid, 
not liable to exfoliate when struck or heated. 
They seem to have a different composition from 
the compressed and tabular crystals. The pro- 
portion of them is usually not more than a tenth 
of all the alloy, but it is sometimes as large as 
one-fifth. The carefully-selected grains used 
by the gold pen-makers are so minute that from 
10,000 to 15,000 of them are contained in a sin- 
gle ounce. The very best are worth at least 
$250 an ounce, and a cubic inch, which would 
be equal to about eleven ounces, is worth 
$2,750.” The purely chemical part of the pa- 
per, though of the highest interest, hardly ad- 
mits of condensation, as its value mainly con- 
sists in its minute details of necessary precau- 
tions to be observed in the treatment of the 
ore. The process recommended is essentially 
that of Claus, with some modifications rendered 
necessary by the peculiar composition of the 
Californian ore, which, according to Dr. Gibbs, 
contains more ruthenium than the Siberian. 
Dimorphism of Arsenic, Antimony, and Zine. 
—In the “ American Journal of Science,” for 
March, 1861, Prof. J. P. Cooke, of Cambridge, 
describes a series of experiments tending to 
prove that, besides the rhombohedral forms of 
crystallization of these metals, they are also 
capable of crystallizing in regular octahedral 
and other forms belonging to the cubic system. 
Arsenic was stated by Elsner, in 1841, to have 
been obtained in octahedra, by subliming a 
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mixture of arsenious acid and charcoal powder ; 
but by repeating the experiment Prof. Cooke 
found these crystals to be merely arsenious 
acid, colored by particles of metallic arsenic in 
mechanical mixture, like the sand in the erys- 
tals of Fontainebleau sandstone. But when 
rhombohedral crystals of arsenic prepared by 
sublimation in the usuul way, afterwards kept 
under water deprived of air by boiling, and 
before using dried in a current of hydro- 

gen, were sublimed in a flask filled with hydro- 
gen the crust produced was found to be stud- 
ded with distinct octahedral crystals, having a 
grayish color and a bright metallic lustre, but 
of microscopic dimensions. These were satis- 
factorily ascertained to belong to the cubic sys- 
tem ; and the absence of arsenious acid was also 
ved by experiment. The mirror obtained 

y the reduction of arseniuretted hydrogen gas 
in acurrent of hydrogen gave similar results. 
Microscopic octahedral crystals of antimony, 
frequently modified by the faces of the cube, 
and in one case at least by those of the rhom- 
bic dodecahedron, were obtained by reducing 
antimoniuretted hydrogen in the same way; 
and Prof. Cooke is of opinion that in the mir- 
rors of arsenic and antimony obtained by 
Marsh’s test these metals are always in the oc- 
tahedral modification. The best crystals were 
obtained by resubliming the metallic mirrors in 
a slow current of hydrogen, in which way the 
crystals could be entirely isolated on the surface 
of the glass tube. As to zinc, the only described 
crystals of the pure metal belonging to the cu- 
bic system are some alleged pentagonal dode- 
eahedra obtained by M. Favre, of which, how- 
ever, no measurements were made, and which 
have been doubted by Gustav Rose. The oc- 
currence, however, of brass crystallized in reg- 
ular octahedra, and the accidental production of 
brilliant octahedral crystals containing 81°18 per 
cent. of zinc and 18-82 arsenic, as a furnace pro- 
duct, seem to show that, even if incapable of 
crystallizing in such forms when alone, a small 
roportion of an octahedral metal alloyed with 
it will predispose it to assume them. Prof. Cooke 
remarks that a certain amount of impurity 
seems to favor the crystallization of metals, 
and instances the beautiful lead crystals con- 


taining a little antimony from Clausthal, and- 


antimony crystals with a little lead, as well as 
similar facts in the case of bismuth. 

On the amount of Lead in some Silver Coins.— 
Messrs. Eliot and Storer, finding in the course 
of their examination of the impurities of zine, 
that the zinc employed in the U. 8. Mint con- 
tained half of one per cent. of lead, were in- 
duced to examine the percentage of lead in 
American and foreign silver coin : 


Kind of Coin. Per cent. of Lead in Coin. 

1 American half dollar of 1824,...........cc0ee0eeeee 0.301 
ao; 4 five-cent pieces of 1853..........0-eseeeee 0.209 
a he ten-cent pieces of 1854.................24 0.228 
inh twenty-five cent pieces of 1858............ 0.231 
Fine silver from U.S. Assay Office, New York, 1860.. 0.161 
1 — dollar of 1793, Carolus IV...............-- 0.056 
I Mexican dollar of 1829...6.......cseeccecevsccsece 0.043 
2 English shillings of 1816...............-2s2eeeseees 0.485 


1 French five-frane piece of 1852, Napoleon Iil...... 0.428 
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In order to ascertain whether the zinc used 
in the reduction of the silver was the probable 
source of the lead in the American coin, the 
authors calculated the amounts which would 
be introduced by the use of the two qualities 
of Vieilla Montagne zine analyzed by them, 
and from that the best would have given 0.158 
per cent. of lead in the coin, and the second 
quality 0.268 per cent., between which limits 
all their analysis (except that of the half dollar 
of 1824) would fall. They are far, however, 
from affirming this to be the exclusive cause 
of this impurity, as some may probably be de- 
rived from the lead vats in which the chlo- 
ride of silver is reduced, or from the sul- 
phuric acid used. The process of separating 
lead and silver is said to have been less per- 
fectly executed in the ages of antiquity than at 
present. 

Alloys of Aluminum.—Alloys of aluminum 
have been lately prepared, which seem suscep- 
tible of many applications in the arts, The 
bronze, composed of 10 per cent. of aluminum 
and 90 per cent. of copper, which appears the 
most valuable, has a color near that of gold, 
and takes a polish equal to that of steel. 
Drawn into No. 16 wire, the breaking strain 
of copper was 418 lbs., of iron 616 lbs., and of 
aluminum bronze 955 Ibs., a tenacity almost 
equal to the best steel wire. As regards hard- 
ness, a groove for the guide-box of a locomo- 
tive made of it was compared with one made 
of steel, and after six months’ wear, gave 
equally good results. It rolls at all tempera- 
tures, from cold up to a bright cherry red, but 
best at as high a temperature as possible, short 
of fusion. In rolling it cold, if re-heated and 
then cooled by plunging in water, it works 
better than if simply re-heated, without dip- 


ing. 

i ‘New Alloy.—A new alloy has been produced 
by M. Aich, of Brussels. It presents the ad- 
vantage of working as well cold as hot; can 
be forged without losing its cohesion; melts 
very readily, and can be afterwards hammered, 
rolled, or punched. It is cheaper than brass or 
pure copper, and may advantageously super- 
sede them for ship-building and many other 
purposes, as it is more tenagjous and not so 
oxidizable. It consists of 60 parts copper, 38°2 
parts zinc, and 1°8 parts iron. 

METEORIC IRON. In the year 1846 a mass 
of iron of over 15 pounds (542 pounds avoir- 
dupois) was found 7 versts (4.6 miles) from the 
station Mariinskoji (in the government of Tula) 
on the Moskaw-Tula road (54° 35’ N. lat. and 
87° 34’ E. of Greenwich.) It was sold for 4 
roubles (8 dollars) to the Myschega Iron Works 
in the neighborhood, where the greater portion 
of it was worked up into axles, wagonsprings, 
grapnels, and other implements, until in 1857 
Dr. Auerbach learned of its existence, and 
saved the remainder from destruction. He has 
given the first notice of it, and in a preliminary 
analysis of it found the mass to contain: iron, 
93.5, nickel, 2.5, traces of tin, and 0.9 schreiber- 
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site. It yields sulphydric acid, when dis- 
solved in chlorhydric acid, probably owing to 
the presence of pyrrhotine. Articles manufac- 
tured from this iron show after etching a 
beautifully damasked surface. 

The second one was found on the right shore 
of the Missouri River, in Nebraska Territory, 
25 miles west of Fort Pierre, 44° 19'N. lat., and 
100° 26’ W. of Greenwich, whence it was 
brought in 1857, and presented to the Academy 
of St. Louis in 1858. The original mass weigh- 
ed 35 pounds, and the surface was hardly acted 
upon by rust. According to an analysis by Dr. 
H. A. Prout, it contains: iron, 94.288; nickel, 
7.185; magnesium, 0.650; calcium, 0.350. 
Sulphur, trace. Total, 102.473; but not the 
least trace of cobalt, chrome, manganese, or 
any other constituent. 

Two masses of meteoric iron, which for some 
years past have been known to exist at West- 
ernport, near Melbourne, in Australia, have re- 
cently been described as follows: The largest 
one weighs from 5 to 6 tons, the other about 14 
tons. They are buried in the earth, so that 
only their tops project above the surface. They 
are covered with a crust, containing cavities 
similar to those found in other meteoric irons, 
and have no polarity, except that resulting from 
the earth’s magnetism; the lower ends of each 
being strong south poles, and the upper north 
poles. The longitudinal axis of the large piece, 
which is about 5 feet long, lies exactly in the 
magnetic meridian of the locality. It isintended 
to bring the smaller mass to Melbourne. In 
the same number of Sill. Journal is an account 
by Prof. J. Lang Cassels of two meteoric stones 
which fell Feb. 28th, 185'7, near Parnallee, in 
the extreme south of Hindostan, the smaller of 
which weighed 387 pounds, and the larger three 
or four times as much, and both penetrating 
into the ground about 2} feet. The noise of 
the fall is reported to have been heard 40 
miles off. The stone is very remarkable for the 
amount of nickel it contains—nearly17 per cent. 
—while the iron is only about 3 per cent., and 
disseminated in very small particles. ‘The sur- 
face, when filed, shows countless points of 
metallic reflection, the nickel being almost in a 
spongy state like silver reduced from its chlo- 
ride by zinc. 

In the “American Journal of Science” for 
March,1860, Prof. J. Lawrence Smith describes 
two masses of meteoric iron: one discovered 
in 1860, in Oldham Oo., Ky.; and the second 
found near Cooperstown, Robertson Co., Tenn. 
The first weighed 112 pounds, was 20 inches 
long, 10% broad, and 64 thick, was elongated 
and flattened, and had a specific gravity of 
7.89. The second weighed 87 pounds, was 10 
inches long, 94 broad, and 54 thick, wedge- 
shaped, with a specific gravity of 7.85. It 
contained a nodule of sulphuret of iron, about 
+ inch in diameter. Analysis gave 


Iron, Nickel. Cobalt. Copper, Phosphorus, 


91.21 7.81 0.25 trace 0.05 = 99.82 
89.59 9.12 0.385 trace 0.04 = 99.10 


for the first : 
‘second : 
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MEXICO. The Confederacy, or United States 
of Mexico, is situated between the parallels 
of north latitude 16° and 42°, and longitude 
87° and 124° west. It is bounded on the north 
by the United States, on the east by the United 
States and the Gulf of Mexico; on the south 
by Central America, and west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The length is nearly 2,000 miles, and 
the breadth varies from 150 to 1,200 miles, 
The area, in English square miles, and popula- 
tion of each State, according to the most recent 
returns, are as follows: 


Srates. Area, Population, 

Clifapes: sey stinwaiveceee® 18,697 144,070 
Chihuahuas; 395. cshed ev ecns ss " 146,600 
Coahnila 7... sidesa anvrnnge tengo 56,570 75,340 
DOTANg0.c esac stteneseetencet er 48,489 162,218 
Guanajuato ........... ekskw el ot 12,618 713,583 
Querrardics ics ven <demmaepeniemsin 82,002 270,000 
SUISCU. cco nb canes ct ahaeanner pax 48,596 T4461 
Mexleo ns Vai Screens eae 19,535 978,697 
Michoacan: sis. te, nkebabreglaice ee 22,993 491,679 
NUGVA.LCODs irs nceasetblenase te 16,687 138,861 
QUE ccsecss sc cesaeusscerr ce 31.822 525,101 
Puebla......... ad erbieidd deo a 12,042 530,000 
Qieratalo. a. cnhe:nh sein bale ediceina 2,444 184,161 
San Louis Potosi..............%. 29,486 868,120 
Sohores OU es ea 123,466 139,374 
Singlodiscse<si« tous 7 epeanee neva’ 85,721 160,000 
TRHUSOO. o> veedccs anaemaabee sete 15,609 63,580 
Tamanlipas’ 2 5.4 sae seetes tb oe 80,334 100,064 
Vera Orang sds stididn ds Hiveh be 26.595 264,725 
"VMCAES I sccihs-d esate Cece chen ome 52,847 943 
ZEISBLOCER ana ct nce ce ehety.aane er 80,507 856,024 
Federal District...............- 89 000 
Plaxneal ais. set <hianbwp8e9 der erin 1,948 80,071 
CONROE: occ ais cthetis teseatecad> 8,019 61,243 
Lower California..............-5 60,662 2,000 
LOR 4. ie clas ainsi othe Bee pons 833,028 7,665,420 


The district of Mexico is by far the most 
densely populated, and Querataro and Puebla 
are the next. The cities are none of them 
large, with the exception of Mexico, the capi- 
tal, which has a population of 185,000; Puebla 
has 70,000, and Guadalajara has 68,000. 

The inhabitants are composed of many dis- 
tinct races—Creoles, Indians, Negroes, Mulat- 
toes, Zambos, &c. Under the Spanish rule, 
the policy of keeping up the distinctions of race 
was adopted, and privileges were granted some, 
and disabilities laid upon others. Since the in- 
dependence of the country, all political distine- 
tions have been done away with, but the natu- 
ral ones remain. 1. Creoles, or native whites, 
Spaniards born in the country ; (European Span- 
iards were expelled.) 2. Native Indian races, 
which continue to occupy large portions of the 
country in spite of the whites. They are nom- 
inally Catholics, and are quiet and indolent, 
3. Negroes, freed by a law abolishing slavery. 
They are not numerous. 4. Mestizoes, de- 
scendants of whites and Indians. 5, Mulattoes, 
mixture of white and negro. 6. Zambos, mix- 
ture of negroes and Indians. The whites are 
mostly found on the central table-land, where 
are also most of the Indians. The mixed races 
occupy the low countries of the coast. 

The trade of the country has consisted most- 
ly in the export of the metals in exchange for 
textile fabrics, and other manufactures. It is 
chiefly carried on by foreigners. 
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“The amount of the trade up to the year of 
the last official publication, was as follows: 


> Imports. Exports. 
MEANS Gin sini de'es.0e teist.cbnis beens $17, $8,942,988 
pd cabins nse asee bs Sees o 11,224,415 11,384,765 
US Se ee ere 10,033,569 2,915,576 


The number of those who took out their per- 
_ mits for residence, or letters of security, from 
_ the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, during the year 
1855, was as follows: 


Old BRN nes cy cie's 5,141 | Americans........... 444 
DEE fons sanded eras et Other nations........ 405 
oa aa eaeiag 1 iS dent pepe 9,234 


Since the States of Mexico, under Iturbide, 
threw off the control of Spain, the country has 
rarely enjoyed a year of repose. Its industry 
has therefore languished, and its resources, 
which are very great, have never been de- 
veloped. Its principal industry is the mining 
of silver; but the disturbed state of the coun- 
try has prevented its prosecution on a large 
scale, and the annual production is barely 10 
per cent. of the yield under the Spanish domin- 
ion. The yield of silver, as reported at the 
mint in Mexico, since 1800, and at the ten 
tributary mints, since their establishment, has 
been, in value, $781,000,000. This is the 
amount of money coined and reported in bills 
of lading for exportation or for exchange from 
one mint to the other, or from the mints to 
places of traffic and trade. Those who are at 
all acquainted with Mexican affairs, must know 
that the contraband trade of late years bas not 
been on the decrease. The proportion of silver 
and gold smuggled out of the country may be 
taken at 20 per cent., which will make $156,- 
804,012 more. The largest year of coinage at 
the mint was 1805, when the amount was 
$27,175,888. The produce of the mines of 
Mexico, which has been turned into the chan- 
nels of commerce, to the year 1856, on the re- 
tirement of Comonfort, will, therefore, stand as 
follows: : 


a of the conquerors.......-..2ceseesesees $380,000 
Results of Uysal mining to 1799..........-.- 1,974,827,283 
e 


Coinage of the mint of Mexico from 1800 to 1856. "418.294.4683 
Coinage of tributary mints to 1856............ 363,225,596 
Contraband since 1800 to 1856..............04+ 156,304,012 


PINON Pad cass ucvewdaqsowees'srokapas $2,912,531,359_ 


These figures are the nearest possible to the 
correct point. They are lower, however, than 
the estimates of many writers who have de- 
voted much time and labor in trying to give to 
the world reliable data. 

The enormous amount of money which Mex- 
ico has given to the world is but a fraction of 
what she could give, were the country to be 
for.a period established in peace. There can 
be no doubt but the richest mineral districts of 
Mexico are yet to be worked. Sonora, Chihua- 
hua, and Durango are very rich in gold, silver, 
and copper. But, rich as they are, there is rea- 
son to believe that the real El Dorado of Amer- 
ica is in the State of Chiapas. Guerrero is rich 
in gold, as also is Oajaca in gold and silver. 
These parts have been but imperfectly ex- 
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plored, and the civil turmoils of the country 
have entirely discouraged individual enterprise 
in those quarters. Even the mineral districts 
worked by the Spaniards are now more than 
half abandoned. The cause of this is to be 
found in the general insecurity of every thing 
in Mexico, owing to the inability of the people 
to rest in peace. Never before now has the 
country been so completely prostrated, with so 
little hope of rising by internal strength. 

Since the independence of the country, the 
Government of Mexico has exhibited only a 
constant succession of military rulers, each of 
whom seized the government to be in his turn 
deposed by a more successful combination. The 
continued strife demoralized the people, and 
gradually undermined all security for life and 
property. None of the governments, if they 
had the will,.seemed to possess the ability to 
protect their own citizens, or those foreigners 
by whom trade and industry were carried on. 
The table on the following page gives a brief 
view of the many laws, plans, constitutions, 
&c., which have formed the pivots upon which 
the many governments of independent Mexico 
have turned. 

The constituent Congress of Mexico, which 
adjourned on the 17th of February, 1857, 
adopted a constitution and provided for a 
popular election. This took place in the fol- 
lowing July, (1857,) and General Comonfort 
was chosen President almost without oppo- 
sition. At the same election a new congress 
was chosen, whose first session commenced 
on the 16th of September, (1857.) By the 
Constitution of 1857 the presidential term 
was to begin on the Ist of December, (1857,) 
and continue for four years. On that day Gen- 
eral Comonfort appeared before the assembled 
congress in the city of Mexico, took the oath 
to support the new Constitution, and was duly 
inaugurated as President. Within a month 
afterwards he was driven from the capital, and 
a military rebellion had assigned the supreme 
power of the republic to General Zuloaga. The 
Constitution provided that, in the absence of 
the President, his office should devolve upon 
the chief-justice of the Supreme Court; and 
General Comonfort having left the country, 
this functionary, General Juarez, proceeded to 
organize, at Guanajuato, a constitutional govern- 
ment. Before this was officially known, how- 
ever, at the capital, the government of Zuloaga 
had been recognized by the entire diplomatic 
corps, including the Minister of the United 
States, as the de facto Government of Mexico. 
The constitutional President nevertheless main- 
tained his position with firmness, and was soon 
established, with his cabinet, at Vera Cruz. 
Meanwhile, the ‘government of Zuloaga was 
earnestly resisted in many parts of the repub- 
lic; and even in the capital, a portion of the 
army having pronounced against it, its fune- 
tions were declared terminated, and an assem- 
bly of citizens was invited for the choice of a 
new President. This assembly elected General 
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Names of Laws. When Enacted, Where Proclaimed. Authors of the Laws, 

Plan Wf Tendla.. isi25. weccecesives ..-|Feb. 24th, 1821.)Iguala, Mexico.........|Augustin de Iturbide 
Acta de Independencia............+.- Sept. 28th, 1821.|Mexico.........sseee08 The Junta Gubernativa. s 
Declaration of the Empire........... May 19th, 1822. “e) ssia'e .+.--+|Lhe Army and Congress. 
Bases Organicas de la Junta I[nsti- A ‘ 

HUyONte 2.0.0... se ceswnc esos scenes Nov. 2d, 1822.. a a aS ola ee Fd The Junta Instituyente. 
Act of Santa Anna, proclaiming the 

Republic.........+eeeeee Sodewease® Dee. 6th, 1822..|City of Mexico...... ...|Santa Anna and teeny Victoria, 
Plan of Casa Mata........0.s0.2008. Feb. 1st, 1823..|Near Vera Cruz....... . |The Imp’l Army, headed by Gen. Echayarri. 
Acta Constitutiva de la Federacion..|Jan. 31st, 1824..|Mexico.............+.-| Constitutional Congress of 1824, 
Constitucion Federal of the United 

Mexican States....c.ses-seeeeees Oct. 4th, 1824.. * Swicd «see »...|Federal Congress. 
Ley Constitucional.......0.-ce0+sers Dee, 15th, 1835. = ‘Ears ce neae es a The Congress, 
Leyes Constitucionales del Congreso.|Dec. 29th, 1826. WS  seoevceeeeee-| National Congress. 
Bases de Tacubaya............++-...|/ Sept. 28th, 1814. |Tacubaya ...........+- Santa Anna. 
Plan de Huexotzinceo..........-..+-.|Dee. 11th, 1842.|Huexotzinco, Puebla...|Several citizens of Huexotzinco. 
Bases de Organizacion Politica....... June 12th, 1843.|Mexico.............00. The Janta de Notables. 
Plan de San Luis............. -++--.-|Dec. 14th, 1845.|San Luis Potosi..... .-.|D. Mariano Paredes, 
Plan de Guadalajara... .......0..00.- May 20th, 1846.|Guadalajara............ The garrison of Gaudalajara. 
Plan de la Ciudadela...............- Aug. 4th, 1846..|Citadel of Mexico...... Gen. Mariano Salas. 
Acta de Reformas 4 la Constitucion 

EGOUGYAE p. cecie'd aaaccches edesuaeet May 18th, 1847.|Mexico.......... .++.+./Congress assembled by Gen. Salas. 
Plan de Jalisco..........+++. «ee.ee/Oct, 20th, 1852./Guadalajara ........... The garrison of Guadalajara. 
Convenios de Arroyozarco.........+ Feb, 4th, 1853..| Arroyozarco, Queretaro. |Gen. Uraga and Col. Robles. 
Bases para la Administracion de la 

Hepublicaies: dt. 34 2\de wena wenaas April 22d, 1853, |Mexico...........ese0. Santa Anna. 
Plan de Ayutla.....c0-.csccnes ...-.|March Ist, 1854.;Ayutla, Guerrero...... Col. Florencio Villareal. 
Pian de Ayutla Reformado in Aca- 

PICO, haven shea ees eer re} ts --|Mar. 11th, 1854.| Acapulco, Guerrero....|Ignacio Comonfort. 
Estatuto Organico...........0...+- May 15th, 1856.|Mexico.........6..e0 oY ~ 
Constitucion dela Republica Mejicana/ Feb. 5th, 1857.. Os Rhee eg eh = Mies Congress created by the plan of Ayutla, 
Plan de Tacubaya.. 60. .sccliewec ewes Dee. 17th,.1857.|Tacubaya.............. Gen. Zuloaga. 
Plan de Tacubaya 4 Reformado in la 

CANGRMOND «<w' sss deaat teens s cagsct Jan. 12th, 1858.|Citadel of Mexico...... Gen. Parra, backed by the clergy. 
Laws of Reforms... ccs. ott. Sees Balls 1859; .iiaivewe Were Oroz...\-. isso nser Constitutional President Juarez and Cabinet. 


Miramon, who represents the Church party; 
but that officer repudiated the plan under 
which he was chosen, and Zuloaga was thus 
restored to his previous position. He assumed 
it, however, only to withdraw from it; and 
Miramon became, by his appointment, ‘‘ presi- 
dent substitute.” 

In the mean time, the most atrocious excesses 
were continually recurring. Outrages upon 
persons and property were committed with 
impunity, under the plea on the part of the 
Government, that they were the crimes of in- 
dividuals, and not chargeable upon the Govern- 
ment. Peaceful Americans, and other foreign 
residents, occupying their rightful possessions, 
were suddenly driven from the country, in defi- 
ance of treaties, and by the mere force of arbi- 
trary power. Even the course of justice was 
not safe from control, and a decree of Miramon 
permitted the intervention of Government in 
all suits where either party was a foreigner. 
Vessels of the United States were seized with- 
out law, and a consular officer who protested 
against such seizure was fined and imprisoned 
for disrespect to the authorities. Military con- 
tributions were levied, in violation of every 
principle of right, and the American who re- 
sisted the lawless demand, had his property 
forcibly taken away, and was himself banished. 
The wholesale massacre of Crabbe and his asso- 
ciates, without trial, in Sonora, as well as the 
seizure and murder of four sick Americans who 
had taken shelter in the housetof an American, 
upon the soil of the United States, was com- 
municated to the Thirty-sixth Congress. Mur- 
ders of a still more atrocious character were 
committed in the very heart of Mexico, under 
the authority of Miramon’s government. In 
April, 1859, by order of General Marquez, 


three American physicians, who were seized in 
the hospital at Tacubaya, while attending upon 
the sick and the dying of both parties, and 
without trial, as without crime, were hurried 
away to speedy execution. Little less shocking 
was the fate of Ormond Chase, who was shot 
in Tepic on the 7th of August, 1859, by order 
of the same Mexican general, not only without 
a trial, but without any conjecture by his friends 
of the cause of his arrest. 

While life was so little respected, property 
was still less so. Duties that were paid in one 
place were enforced a second time. Forced 
loans, seizures, and confiscations were ruthlessly 
resorted to, and the President of the United 
States asked Oongress for power to send a 
force thither for the protection of citizens. 
The war continued to rage between the parties, 
and the Government of the United States sent 
Mr. McLane to recognize the government of 
Juarez, if circumstances should justify it on his 
arrival. He presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Juarez, and was cordially received at Vera 
Cruz. April, 1859, Mr. McLane negotiated a 
treaty with the constitutional government on 
terms very agreeable to the United States. 
This was laid before Congress, but was not 
ratified. 

In the mean time, trade fell into ruin; the al- 
ternate exactions of the Church party and the 
Liberal party were destructive of property. 
The Liberal party issued paper as a resource. 
This was receivable for customs at par, but fell 
to 40 and 60 per cent. discount. When duties 
were thus paid, goods were again assessed with 
new duties. The conductas with silver on the 
way to the ports for shipment were seized by 
both parties when they could get them. The 
claims of British people on Mexico amounted 
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to some $50,000,000, on which were many 
years’ arrears of interest due. Juarez being in 
possessiog of Vera Cruz, and Miramon of the 
capital, a British force demanded of the former 
payment. He gave bills on the capital, which 
were paid, and the coin, about $1,000,000, 

- Jodged with the British Minister. The grow- 
oo yeaa compelled him to retire, and he 
4 the money in charge of the consul, from 
- whom it was speedily taken by force by the 
- Government. Towards the close of 1860 the 
,constitutional party gradually had become the 
strongest, and Miramon, being defeated, left the 
country, and Juarez was sent for to the capital. 
The war was supposed to be at an end, Presi- 
dent Juarez seems to have been more .disinter- 
ested than many or most of his predecessors, 
and in matters concerning general interest has 
shown laudable activity, though that activity 

yas been paralyzed by the incessant wars in 
which the Clerical party has involved him. 
Thus, he has signed a treaty of commerce with 

Belgium, in which a guarantee of religious lib- 
erty is stipulated to Belgian residents; and he 
has effected a reduction in the budget which, 
from fourteen millions, has been brought to 
nine, owing to the suppression of numerous 
abuses in the Administration. He is exerting 
himself to open outlets to the productive activ- 
ity of the interior, by signing contracts for the 
establishment of regular communication with 
the West, New York, and Panama. 

_ Here surely is manifest evidence of in- 
tentions; and it is quite possible that, if time 
were given to him, the present Mexican Govern- 
ment might be brought into such a condition as 
would satisfy the wishes of industrious nations, 
which, like England and France, have always 
tted to see that region, from the nature 
of its government, so inhospitable and ill-dis- 
to accept the doctrine and practice of 

uropean commerce. 
_ Miramon, on his defeat, retired to Spain, for the 
purpose of enlisting sympathy with the Church 
party, so called, mostly because it respected 
__.eburch property, which the Liberals did not. 
The new Administration of the United States 
in 1861 sent Thomas Corwin, of the State of 
Ohio, to represent that Government at the 
capital of Mexico. He negotiated an extradi- 
tion treaty, and has undertaken the modifica- 
tion of that treaty made by Mr. McLane, and 
which the Senate refused to ratify, and is con- 
ducting a postal treaty to its conclusion. 
There are many large claims upon Mexico for 
, pemions causes, and her liabilities are nearly as 
ows: 


British bondholders’ debt.................... $60,621,848 00 
Spanish convention. ... 2.2... cee ceenccccenes 7,270,600 75 
ish-Spanish convention... ..........s0.-05 5,000,000 00 
Hench convention........-scsscorecessecsees 263,490 00 
American claims, at least..........-.-.2se0e0- 10,000,000 00 
Total foreign debt..........+22ssesseees $85,156,133 75 


The existing Government has exerted itself 
to restore some order in the finances. A de- 
cree, fixing its disbursements, has been pub- 

30 
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lished, dated the 16th of August, 1861. The 
annual expenses of the different departments 
are thus fixed: 


Foreign relations... ..<scecsecesess senerances 0340 
TEGGTOR usc s0v 00050 sung éuness shpanh eAcneneaee 1,191,830 00 
PUBIC ike Sis ccacweldcvcbocpensesdss ives es 537,050 00 
ROMOUIO. Fi 65.82 0 ds 08 snared a enbeagnashasin’ 69,179 00 
CO ea adit 0 49 54 0 SAME LEE EOE ee 1,578,624 00 
WORE cao cca thks cots devaer cuusecubSVeCeeneyeaen 4,745,395 41 
Total @xpenses...cocrcescccccsorsecsces $8,327,418 04 


To cover this disbursement, the Minister of 
Finance reports the following resources : 


Cristomns Gutleses cost avs 0. ody’ ways bay ovweviee be $5,500,000 
Contentions iis Pivvinvenestcavegscece cess cevns as 400,000 
Bealed Paper: . asses sscoveosavevsueysccovesested 250,000 
Custom-house of the district......... ‘e's catweud & 1,200,000 

Total receipts, 5.20... negceresscvevecrnves $7,350,000 


From this statement it will be seen that the 
annual disbursement will exceed the annual re- 
ceipts of the Government by $977,418 04. To 
cover this deficit a contingent is imposed upon 
the revenues of States and territories, amount- 
ing to twenty per cent. 

On the 23d of August a decree was issued 
imposing a tax of 10 per cent. upon all fortunes 
exceeding $2,000. This was a rninous burden, 
more especially upon foreign residents, and this 
became a new source of complaint to the pow- 
ers of Europe. At this time ex-President Mi- 
ramon was at Madrid, and was present at a re- 
view in general’s dress, and formed a part of 
the cortege of the queen. It was a public mani- 
festation of the understanding which reigned 
between the Clerical party in Mexico and the 
Spanish Government, and the O’Donnel Cabi- 
net was threatening to undertake an expe- 
dition against Mexico in favor of the Church 
party. 

This project now began to take shape and 
consistence, but the interference of a European 
power on the continent of America was in di- 
rect contravention of the traditional policy of 
the American Government in respect to the 
Monroe doctrine, as contained in the Message 
of Mr. Monroe, December, 1823, laying down 
the principle that the American continents 
ought not hereafter to be the field for European 
colonization ; and that all attempts on the part 
of European nations to extend their system to 
any part of this hemisphere must be considered 


dangerous to the peace and security of the 


United States. Also, that the United States 
would not see any European intervention with 
the object of oppressing or controlling the des- 
tiny of an American nation, under any other 
aspect than that of a manifestation of hostility 
towards the United States. 

This doctrine has been rigidly adhered to 
through all succeeding administrations, but the 
question of the intervention of the foreign 
powers being submitted to the Government of 
Mr. Lincoln, he was not in a condition to re- 
sist it with that vigor and energy implied in 
the declarations of Mr. Monroe, in consequence 
of the war with the Confederate States, but he 
insisted that it did not seem to be necessary to 
carry intervention in Mexico further than to 
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guarantee the security of the respective na- 
tionalities, and to assure the payment of ar- 
rears. 

The condition of the country continued most 
deplorable. The defeated Church party con- 
stantly endeavored to upset the existing govern- 
ment at any cost, and without any regard to the 
means employed. A prominent method was to 
stir up the people against foreigners. At the 
same time the roads throughout the country, and 
even the streets of the capital, were infested 
by plunderers whom the leaders of the Church 
party did not hesitate to call their friends. 
The murders and torturings which took place 
were the work of men led by Marquez, a noted 
partisan and the chief hope of the priests, and 
the same who murdered the American physi- 
cian at Tacubaya. When the Clerical party 
exercised power, exactions, arbitrary acts, and 
failures were the order of the day in Mexico. 
Spain, nevertheless, entered no complaint, and 
made no effort to provoke intervention against 
Miramon and his friends, who made forced 
levies of Spanish subjects for military service, 
with a view to compel them to purchase their 
liberty by paying a ransom. To-day it is on 
Miramon she relies, and it is by the aid of the 
Clerical party she wishes to open access to the 
country. 

That party, out of power, encouraged the tur- 
bulence and anarchy which were the basis of 
those complaints that form the bond of the al- 
liance against the existing liberal Government ; 
and it is an extraordinary fact that the United 
‘States Administration, having recognized Juarez 
as the constitutional President, and made trea- 
ties with him, with the full knowledge and un- 
derstanding that he is exerting himself to restore 
order and, in a manner more personally disin- 
terested than any former ruler of Mexico, to 
extend trade and develop the national resources, 
should, by mere internal circumstances arising 
out of its own political affairs, be obliged to 
practically abandon the Monroe doctrine, and 
yield its acquiescence to a coalition to over- 
throw that constitutional Government, in the 
interest of that Church party, to the barbarism 
and superstition of which are owing nearly all 
the evils that afflict that unhappy country. 

The American Government, itself struggling 
for constitutional existence, must witness the 
onslaught upon a neighboring constitutional 
government, and in derogation of that princi- 
ple cherished in every American bosom. 

The immediate causes of complaints on the 
part of the threo nations may be summed, up 
thus: England and France had specially to make 
good their money claims, and to protest against 
the decree of the 23d of August last, imposing 
a tax of 10 per cent. on all fortunes exceeding 
a capital of $2,000. France had besides to ask 
satisfaction for an attack on the person of her 
Chargé d@’ Affaires, M. Dubois de Saligna, The 
Mexican Government replied that, as regards 
that unfortunate affair, it set on foot an inquiry 
as soon as the fact of the violence was com- 
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municated to it by the foreign Ministers, and 
that it was ready to communicate with the 
parties interested concerning the results of the 
inguiry. 

On her part, Spain claimed to have been at- 
tacked in the person of several of her subjects, 
who were assassinated, without the Mexican 
Government having taken measures to punish 
the murderers; but she did not state whether 
the blame of the killing or maltreating of her 
subjects lay at the door of the present Govern- 
ment or the one that preceded it. 

England, juster in her legitimate resentment, 
does not saddle Juarez with the responsibility 
of the appropriation by Mexican generals of 
moneys under convoy, to the detriment of Eng- 
land’s own agents; but, like France, she con- 
fines herself to claiming proper treatment for 
the foreigners resident in Mexico, the efficacious 
protection of the local authorities, and the pay- 
ment of arrears. 

The three Governments, being in accord as to 
their claims and determination respecting them, 
and having escaped all former difficulties in the - 
way, growing out of the rights and interests of 
the United States, proceeded to form an alliance. 
A European journal, on Sept. 27, remarked: 
“Tt will be said that these three European pow- 
ers have taken advantage of the dissensions of 
the North American Union to carry out plans 
which verge upon a violation of the Monroe 
doctrine. For years, it will be argued, the 
Mexicans have been cheating, and insulting, and 
robbing Englishmen, but as long as the United 
States existed in their integrity, and a quick- 
tempered democracy was on the watch for an 
excuse for a quarrel with England, we abstain- 
ed from avenging ourselves. But now that the 
hands of the Americans are turned against each 
other in a fratricidal contest, the league which 
Lord Aberdeen and M. Guizot were foiled in 
making sixteen years ago is revived, and “the 
American balance of power” is sought to be 
established by a joint expedition of the monar- 
chies of Europe. 

“ This is a plausible objection, but it has no 
solid basis. The full assent of the American 
President has been given to the expedition.” 

The negotiation of the three powers proceed- 
ed, but it was not until the 21st of October 
that the treaties were signed. These were as 
follows : 


Convention between Her Majesty, the Queen of Spain, 
and the Emperor of the French, relative to combined 
operations against Mexico. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Her Majesty the Queen of 
Spain, and His Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
feeling themselves compelled, by the arbitrary and 
vexatious conduct of the authorities of the Republic 
of Mexico, to demand from those authorities more ef- 
ficacious protection for the persons and properties of 
their subjects, as well as a fulfillment of the obligations 
contracted towards their Majesties by the Republic of 
Mexico, have agreed to conclude a convention, with a 
view to combine their common action, and, for this 
purpose, have named as their Plenipotentiaries, that 
is to say: 
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Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
_ Great Britain and Ireland, the Right Hon. John, Earl 
Russell, Parent Amberley of Amberley and Arusalia, 

a Peer of the United Kingdom, a member of Her Bri- 

tannic Eerie Privy Council,Her Majesty’s Principal 

of State for Foreign Affairs; 

Her oo and the Queen of Spain, Don Xavier de 
_ Isturiz ontero, Knight of the Illustrious Order of 
___ the Golden Fleece, Grand Cross of the Royal and Dis- 
__. tinguished Order of Charles IIL., of the Imperial Order 
ek the Legion of Honor of France, of the Orders of the 

Conception of Villaviciosa and Christ of Portugal, 

Senator of the Kingdom, late President of the Council 

of Ministers, and First Secretary of State of Her Cath- 
olic Majesty, and her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

r ee). to her Britannic Majesty ; 

- And His Majesty the a Whe of the French, His 
Excellency the Count de Flahault de la Billarderie, 
Senator, ye of Division, Grand Cross of the Le- 

‘gion of Honor, His Imperial Majesty’s Ambassador 
ay ordinary to Her Britannic Majesty ; 

. Who, after having reciprocally communicated their 

respective full powers, found in and due form, 

_have agreed upon the following articles : 

Arricte 1. Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Her Majesty 
the Queen of Spain, and His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, engage to make immediately after the sig- 
nature of the present Convention, the n ar- 
rangements for despatching to the coast of Mexico 
iobined naval and military forces, the strength of 
which shall be determined by a further interchange 
of communications between their Governments, out of 
which the total shall be sufficient to seize and occupy 

_ the several fortresses and military positions on the 
Mexican coast. : 

: commanders of the allied forces shall be, more- 

‘over, authorized to execute the other operations which 
may be considered, on the spot, most suitable to effect 
the subject specified in the preamble of the present 
Convention, and specifically to insure the security of 
foreign residents. 

a the measures contemplated in this article shall 
be taken in the name and en account of the high con- 
isan parties, without reference to the particular 
nationality of the forces employed to execute them. 

Arr. 2. The high contracting parties engage not to 
seek for themselves, in the employment of the coercive 
‘measures contemplated by the present Convention, any 

_ acquisition of territory, nor any special advantage, and 

not to exercise in the internal affairs of Mexico any in- 

_ fluence of a nature to prejudice the right of the Mexican 

nation to choose and te constitute freely the form of its 

‘Government. 

Arr. 3. A Commission, composed of three Commis- 

‘sioners, one to be named by each of the contracting 

Powers, shall be established, with full authority to de- 
termine all questions that may arise as to the applica- 

_ tien or distribution of the sums of money which may be 

recovered from Mexico, having regard to the respective 
rights of the three contracting parties. 

Arr. 4, The high contracting parties desiring, more- 
over, that the measureswhichtheyintend to adoptshould 
not bear an exclusive character, and being aware that 
the Government of the United States, on its part, has, 
like them, claims to enforce upon the Mexican Re- 
public, agree that immediately after the signature of 
the present Convention, a copy thereof shall be com- 
municated to Government of the United States; 
that the Government shall be invited to accede to it; 
and that in anticipation of that accession their respec- 
tive Ministers at Washington shall be at once fur- 
nished with full powers for the purpose of con- 
cluding and signing, collectively or sige sooers £ with 
the quenipotentiary designated the President of 
the United States, a Convention, identic, save the sup- 
pression of the present article, with that which they 
sign this day. But as by delaying to B sec into execu- 
tion Articles 1 and 2 of the present Convention, the 
high contracting parties would incur a risk of failing 
in the object which they desire to attain, they have 
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agreed not to defer, with the view of obtaining the ac- 
cession of the Government of the United States, the 
commencement of the above-mentioned operations be- 
yond the time at which their combined forces can be 
assembled in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz. 

Arr. 5. The present Convention shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London 
within fifteen days. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed it, and have affixed thereto the seal of 
their arms. 

Done at London, in triplicate, the 31st day of the 
month of October, in the year of our Lord 1861, 


phat RUSSELL, 
te i XAVIER DE ISTURIZ. 
Lis FLAHAULT. 


It is proper to add that the existence of ad- 
ditional secret articles, ta which France and 
Spain are parties, to the exclusion of England, 
has been mentioned repeatedly in European 
journals, but lacks confirmation. 

On the 13th of November the Spanish queen, 
at the opening of the Cortez, remarked in her 
speech : 

Gentlemen Senators and Deputies: You will be 
Bappy to learn that our difference with Venezuela has 
ended in a satisfactory manner. A just reparation has 
been made to our country for offences perpetrated 
against it, and important guarantees will prevent the 
repetition of similar misdeeds. 

isorder and excess have reached their height in the 
unfortunate country of Mexico. Treaties having been 
violated and rights forgotten, my subjects having been 
exposed to serious attacks and continual dangers, it 
became indispensable at length to make an example of 
salutary rigor. 

With this object my Government has made the ne- 
cessary preparations, when two great nations found 
that they had to complain of acts of violence on the 
part of the Mexican authorities. Our wrongs were 
common ; our action should be joint. My Government 
desired as much. Proper steps for this purpose were 
at first favorable; but the result did not correspond 
with the desires of the other two nations. 

Subsequently France, England, and Spain arranged 
together to obtain that satisfaction which was due to 
them ; and to prevent the repetition of offences which 
scandalized the world and outraged humanity. Thus 
the designs will be accomplished, the execution of 
which has been the constant object of my Government. 
At the proper time an account will be rendered to you 
of the Convention which, with this object, has been 
signed by the representatives of the three powers. 


The plan of operations was announced to be 
as follows: 

“The three allied powers have no intention 
whatever of wasting powder and shot by wag- 
ing territorial war upon Mexico. To land a 
military force and advance upon the capital is 
altogether out of their contemplation. Their in- 
tention is to send a combined naval force into 
the Gulf of Mexico. This force will blockade, 
and will temporarily occupy, the principal 
ports up the Gulf; such as Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
and one or two others. The plan agreed upon 
for the satisfaction of the outstanding claims is 
this: The allied powers will sequestrate the 
custom revenue of the ports in question. They 
will charge their consuls jointly to collect these 
revenues at the different ports, and these con- 
suls acting together will form an international 
commission constituted for the purpose at each 
port. No ship will be allowed to enter or clear at 
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the ports of Vera Cruz, Tampico, &c., without 
the authority of the consuls, who will them- 
selves receive the customs dues on such en- 
trances and clearances. They will throw the 
proceeds into a common treasury of their own 
at each port. They will retain 5 per cent., and 
will pay over 50 per cent. to the Mexican 
customs revenue. The Gulf is very large. The 
above arrangements will continue until all 
claims shall have been discharged. A ship of 
war in the roadsteads in each of these ports 
will secure the maintenance of the authority of 
the allied consuls. Ifthe Mexican Government 
should unexpectedly set the three allied powers 
at defiance, an effective blockade would be in- 
stantly established.” 

The force contributed by each power was as 
follows: 

The only British ships-of-war sent specially for 
service in the expedition against Mexico were 
the Conqueror, (99,) Donegal, (99,) Sanspareil, 
(70,) and Pheton, (51.) Nevertheless, the 
whole British squadron on the North American 
and West Indian station, including the vessels 
named, were placed under the orders of Sir 
Alexander Milne. The entire naval force thus 
at his command consisted of 29 vessels, carry- 
ing 836 guns, and manned by 9,623 men. 

The English sent out no exclusive military 
branch to their Mexican expedition. The only 
force, in addition to the usual number of sailors 
and marines on board war ships consisted of a 
detachment of royal marines, (infantry and ar- 
tillery,) numbering some 800 officers and men. 

The French part of the expedition was under 
the command of Admiral De La Graviere. All 
the vessels left Toulon and Brest on Nov. 20th. 
The military portion embarked at Algerian 
ports. The Massena, flagship, took 500 Zouaves 
at Oran. The number of vessels was 14, car- 
rying 314 guns, and 4,058 men. 

The French military branch of the Mexican 
expedition consisted of 1 battalion 2d Regiment 
Zouaves; 1 mounted company 2d Regiment 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique ; a detachment of artillery ; 
a detachment of engineers. These troops were 
all taken from the army in Algeria. They 
were embarked in the Aube and Massena on 
the 19th-and 20th of November. 


Pati PS in Bi co ae WeSC gence keeles taabeee - «8,000 
Add sailors and marines ...........-.+-00- 0 00004,058 
WOtGL MO. vis een ceeicbeaay sad atmmatiobeee 7,058 


The first division of the Spanish fleet sailed 
from Havana for Vera Cruz on the 28th of 
November; the second division on the Ist of 
December, and the third on the second. They 
preceded the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Prim, 
who left Cadiz in the Ulloa on the 22d of No- 
vember. The transports employed by the 
Spanish Government to convey troops to 
Mexico included some 20 vessels. The naval 
portion of the Spanish part of the expedition 
consisted of 18 vessels, carrying 461 guns and 
5,250 men. 

The military branch of the Spanish expedi- 
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tion consisted of 2 battalions of Chasseurs; 1st 
battalion of the infantry regiment Napoles; Ist 
battalion of the infantry regiment of Cuba; 4 
companies of the 1st battalion of Napoles; 4 
companies of the 2d battalion del Rey. . 


Total military force............ Sctacses th «eee 6,000 
Add sailors and marines........ eeennecareceee 5,250 
of) <) BR Ss AES Tce ne) 2 sibiaunbaidaeta 11,250 


The question of the future of Mexico was dis- 
cussed early in September, and a rumor pre- 
vailed that Don Juan de Borbon was to be 
selected as the future sovereign. This rumor 
induced that gentleman to publish a card declin- 
ing the proposed honor. 

The expedition being ready, all the Spanish 
fleet left Havana, and at 11 o’clock, Decem- 
ber 8th, arrived off Vera Cruz. On the 12th 
two officers had an interview with the Gov- 
ernor, who replied that, in obedience to orders 
received from his Government, he had pub- 
lished that morning a proclamation requiring 
that all the forces should abandon the city 
and the forts; that no resistance would be of- 
fered to the entry of the expeditionary army, 


nor to the occupation of the city. Notwith- 


standing this he desired to reply officially within 
the twenty-four hours given him. 

Accordingly on Sunday, the 15th, he replied 
that he was abandoning the place and retiring 
with his troops. 

On the 17th, in the morning, taking advan- 
tage of some hours of calm weather, Brigadier- 
General Don Carlos Vargas, second in command 
of the expeditionary forces, who had been ap- 
pointed Civil and Military Governor of the city, 
disembarked with Captain Joaquin Ibanez and 
the second officer of the frigate Petronila, two 
aids and some officers of the staff, engineers and 
artillery. All were cordially received by the 
multitude, which crowded the wharf, and by a 
committee of the city government, Captain 
Don Rafael Arias was appointed Governor of 
San Juand’Ulloa, The following proclamation 
was issued: 


PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF VERA CRUZ. 


Vera Crozans: The Spanish troops that occupy 
your city do not come for conquest nor interested mo- 
tives. The duty of demanding satisfaction for the 
non-fulfilment of treaties and violence committed 
against our countrymen, as well as the necessity for 
guarantees that such outrages shall not be repeated, 
alone bring them. Until these objects have been at- 
tained, here and wherever events may lead it, the 
Spanish army, with its rigorous discipline, will know 
how to preserve public tranquillity, at whatever cost; 
to protect peaceful inhabitants, and chastise, with 
severity, the disturbers of order, subjecting them to 
the military committee which shall be appointed to 
proceed against all classes of delinquents. 

Vera Cruzans, you have nothing to apprehend. You 
know the Spanish soldier, and your very attitude has 
just proven itto me. Devote yourselves, therefore, to 
your business, and confide in what will be the greatest 
satisfaction for this army, after having fulfilled the 
mission with which the Queen has intrusted it, to re- 
turn to their country in the assurance of having de- 
served your friendship. | MANUEL GASSETT, 

Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish Forces. 

Vera Cruz, Dee. 17, 1861. 
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_ On the same day the city was declared under 
martial law. 

. In the mean time the Mexicans in the interior 
had been expecting the allied fleet at Vera Cruz 
and Tampico. The general feeling throughout 
the country seemed to be a spirit of hatred and 
defiance to Spain. All the usual factions and 
feuds in the nation appeared to be giving way 
to the sentiment of united resistance to their 
common enemy; and their frequent remark was, 
that if the Spaniards came alone they would be 
heartily welcomed. No resistance would be 
made at Vera Cruz. In fact, San Juan d’Ulloa 
was dismantled and her guns taken inland. Ap- 
parently a most determined opposition would be 
made to any Spanish invasion of their country. 

- On the 12th of December the Mexican Gen- 
eral issued the following : 


- PROCLAMATION OF THE MEXICAN GENERAL URAGA, 

a " iy aya acs bt cen Rare 12, 1861. 

Considering that a foreign armed force has appeared 
in the waters of the Gulf, and that the Mexican soil 
may be invaded at any moment; that, in such an event, 
the supreme Government has ordered the evacuation 
of the city of Vera Cruz and Fortress of Ulloa ; that it 
aoe tees - + ean enrages to no to the age 8 of 

independence integrity of the territory, ve 
resolved to decree : 

Articte 1. From the moment the foreign armed 
force disembarks, of whatever nation it may be, all 
eommunication is forbidden the citizens of this place, 

or without, inwards, or vice versa, unless 
with a passport from these head-quarters. 

2. The transgressors of this regulation shall be con- 
sidered and treated as spies, and their goods confiscated. 

$. Communication with the points occupied by the 
invaders is also forbidden. The individual who shall 
be apprehended between the lines of operations shall 
likewise be treated as a spy. 

4 Those who should transgress, for the purpose of 
pepishing victuals or other succor to the enemy, shall 
be idered as traitors to the country, forfeiting 
whatever may be found in their possession, all other 
ray oes eirs besides being confiscated. 

6. It being ordered that cattle and all other kinds 
of animals be withdrawn immediately from whatever 
point 2 orien force may oes, all objects of that 
nature, which may be found within a radius of eight 
leagues twenty-four hours after the occupation of said 

t, shall be considered as public property, seized 
By the national fo and sent to the nearest Govern- 
ment storehouse, without the responsibility incurred 
by the owner for his disobedience being interfered with. 

_ 6. Within the period of twenty-four hours after the 
publication of this decree, the owners of horses in this 
city shall send them inward to a distance of eight 

from the coast, or those who pret shall pre- 
sent themselves to the Chief of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that he may ase them for the national ser- 
vice. Those who allow the twenty-four hours to elapse 
without having done one or the other, shall be punished 
in conformity with the laws and their horses taken 
from them. 

_ 7. Within the period of twenty-four hours owners of 
mules shall present themselves in the Mayor’s office to 
give a statement of the number of beasts they have in 

city, and the places wherein they are kept. Those 
who act contrary to this a ge shall be subject to 
the same penalties as stated in the preceding article. 

_ 8. The Mexican citizen who, failing in his duty, shall 
not take arms in defence of his cou , but remain in 
the enemy’s ranks, shall be considered as a traitor. 

JOSE LOPEZ URAGA. 


On the 27th of December four vessels of the 
French portion of the expedition arrived. They 
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f-the-lino Massena, with 
ulien de la Graviére and 
troops on board, and the frigates La Guerriére, 
L’Ardente, and L’Astrée. ere was a rumor 
that the English, in anticipation of a war with 
the United States, would withdraw from all 
active participation in the affairs of Mexico. 
The apprehended difficulty with the United 
States was, however, adjusted. 

The Spaniards remained in possession of Vera 
Cruz to the close of the year, when the French 
and English fleets made their appearance. 
Most of the insurgent chiefs, except Marquez, 
submitted to the Government. General Gassett 
confined himself to Vera Cruz, and Uraga prom- 
ised that he would not attack him there, but 
that he must not attempt to move inland. 

MICHIGAN, one of the northern interior 
States of the American Union, admitted in 
1837, is situated between lat. 41° 40’ and 48° 
20’ N., and long. 82° 25’ and 90° 34’ W. from 
Greenwich. Its land area is 56,243 square 
miles, or 35,995,520 acres. Population in 
1860, 749,112. It is bounded N. by Lake 
Superior, which separates it from British Amer- 
ica; E. by St. Mary’s Strait or River, Lake 
Huron, St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, Detroit 
River, and Lake Erie ; 8. by Ohio and Indiana, 
and W. by Lake Michigan, the Menomenee and 
Montreal rivers, and the chain of lakes lying 
between their head-waters. It is divided into 
73 counties. The valuation of the real and 
personal property of its citizens in 1850 was 
$59,787,255 ; in 1860, $257,163,983. 

The Legislature of the State met on the 2d 
of January, 1861, and the retiring Governor, 
Wisner, delivered his annual Message to both 
Houses, in which he took strong ground against 
the right of secession, charged the President of 
the United States with misrepresenting the 
principles of the Republican party, and attrib- 
uted the present sectional excitement to mis- 
representation by the northern democratic 
press, as to the intentions and designs of that 
party. 

In relation to the Personal Liberty laws of 

this State, he said, if they were unconstitution- 
al and in conflict with the Fugitive Slave law, 
they should be repealed ; but said: “ These laws 
are right, and speak the sentiments of the people, 
are in strict accordance with the Constitution, 
and ought not to be repealed. Let them stand. 
This is no time for timid and vacillating counsel, 
while the cry of treason is ringing in our 
ears.” 
On the 3d of January Gov. Blair, the newly 
elected governor, delivered his inaugural, and 
maintained substantially the same views as his 
predecessor. 

In discussing national affairs he denied the 
right of secession, and in alluding to the present 
condition of South Carolina, said: “If it could 
properly be done, I presume the country 
generally would be willing to let that restless 
little nation retire from the confederacy for- 
ever; but that cannot be without admitting the 
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right of secession to exist in all the States, and 
no government then remains to us but only a 
voluntary association of States, dissolvable at 
the pleasure of any of them, 

“Tf South Carolina may of right secede, then 


may also New York and Louisiana, thus cutting. 


off the free right of way of the entire North- 
west to the ocean in both directions. The 
doctrine cannot be admitted. Self-preservation, 
if no other reason, would compel us to resist.” 
He claimed that the Constitution of the United 
States is not a compact or league between in- 
dependent sovereign States; on the contrary, 
that it is the foundation of a government estab- 
lished by the people of the United States as a 
whole, perpetual in its character, and possess- 
ing all the elements of a sovereign power and 
nationality. He denied that the Personal 
Liberty laws have had the effect to prevent the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave law in a single 
instance, but whenever an appeal had been 
_made to the Courts to enforce that law, it has 
been done in good faith. 
He invited judicial scrutiny into the legislation 
of the State, and was willing to abide by the 
result, but was not willing that the State should 
be humiliated by compliance with the demand 
to repeal these laws, accompanied by threats of 
violence and war. He concluded by recom- 
mending that, at an early day, the Legislature 
should make it manifest to their representatives 
in Congress, and to the country, that Michigan 
_ was loyal to the Union, the Constitution and 


the laws, and would defend them to the utter- - 


most, and proffer to the President of the United 
States the whole military force of the State for 
that purpose. : 

The Legislature acted upon this recommenda- 
tion, and on the 2d of February passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Whereas certain citizens of the United States are at 
this time in open rebellion against the Government, 
and by overt acts threaten its peace and harmony, and 
to compass its final overthrow; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Government of the United States 
is supreme, with full inherent powers of self-protection 
and defence. K 

Resolwed, That Michigan adheres to the Government 
as ordained by the Constitution, and, for sustainin 
it intact, hereby pledges and tenders to the Genera 
Government all its military power and material re- 
sources. : 

Resolved, That concession and compromise are not 
to be entertained or offered to traitors, while the rights 
and interests of Union-loving citizens should be re- 
garded and respected in every place and under all 
circumstances. 

Fesolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- 

uested to forward a copy of these resolutions to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to the 
Governors of our sister States, 


The same day a resolution which had been 
offered in the Senate, authorizing the Governor 
to appoint five commissioners to the Peace Con- 
vention at Washington, was rejected—yeas 15, 
nays 15. 

On the 11th of March, after an animated 
debate, the House of Representatives indefi- 
nitely postponed the consideration of the bill 
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for the repeal of the Personal Liberty law: yeas 
48, nays 24. 

The call of the President for troops on the 
15th of April met with a hearty response from 
the people of Michigan. On the 17th inst., the 
venerable Gen. Cass made a vigorous and 
earnest speech in favor of the war, and the 
maintenance of the Union and the Constitution. 
In every part of the State men and means 
were promptly offered. On the 25th of April 
the Governor issued his proclamation for an 
extra session of the Legislature to meet on 
the 7th of May. Five regiments had then been 
offered to him, and nine were forming. The 
Legislature met at Lansing on the 7th of May. 
Governor Blair’s Message recommended that 
the law of last session, providing for raising 
two regiments, should be amended to authorize 
four more, with power to raise ten if needed; 
that volunteers, while in service of the State 
preparatory to being mustered into service of 
the United States, should be paid the same rate 
as they were entitled to after being mustered 
into that service; also that all subsequent en- 
listments should be for three years, unless 
sooner discharged. . To meet every exigency, 
he favored a loan of not less than one million 
of dollars, bonds to be issued in small amounts, 
in which case he believed the whole would be 
taken by citizens of this State; and he also re- 
commended the Legislature to enact. a law 
authorizing townships to levy taxes for the 
support of families of volunteers. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 11th, hay- 
ing first passed the military, volunteer relief, 
and loan bills, by a unanimous vote. The first 
provided that new regiments could be enrolled 
as directed by the Governor, and be transfer- 
able at the President’s order into the Federal 
service. The loan bill provided for $1,000,000 
loan, by the issue of bonds running 25 years, 
and drawing seven per cent. interest. 

The quota of Michigan, under the call for 
three-months men, was only a single regiment, 
and only one was enlisted for that time; all 
subsequent enlistments being for three years. 
On the 1st of January, 1862, the State had 
raised, and sent into the field, besides this re- 
giment, according to the report of Adjutant- 
General Robertson, the following troops: 


Infantry regiments ....-.+-.+-0++ abiep Ueanies ew de. 
Cavalry regiments (in S€rvice) ...+s.eeeeeeeeeree ‘ 

Lancers’ regiment (organizing)...... $00 s:eieiee wpied de 1 
Engineer regiment... ......++++eeee PAP 
Sharpshooters, companieS......ceeeceeeesceens coe G 
Artillery, companies .........0+eccessees oo veel y hy § 
Horseguard, battalion.......... bMapneespine onnielies 1 


The foregoing is composed of the following 
number of men: 


Commission officers.........eseeeees- sodevece 668 
Enlisted Mien 005 oo aces Vecectacseesce ,« ++ 20,885 
Companies organized in Michigan, and gone into 
service in other States ........ pins SP raay eae ar 879 
Men enlisted in other States.......+.++-e00++> 773 
PY Xe) es £0 SPS i pre «- ++ 24,000 
Quota required from Michigan..............+. 19,500 
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‘The first regiment was ready and equipped 
with arms and ammunition on the 19th of 
four days after the call of the President, 


and left Detroit under order of the War De- 


ent on the 13th of May, being the first 
regiment which arrived at the seat of war 
from any State west of the Alleghany Moun- 
y on the 
29th of April. 
‘Michigan has 799 miles of completed railway 
in her territorial limits, and 605 more in pro- 


_ gress. Her completed roads have cost for con- 


struction and equipment $32,296,379. 
Congress had granted lands in aid of certain 
railroads in Michigan, and, in consequence of 


_ the difficulties of the times, they had not been 


able to fulfil all the conditions of the donation. 
The last Legislature of Michigan, therefore, 


_ notonly passed a law extending the time for com- 


ting the land-grant railroads the full time al- 
owed by the act of Congress making the grant, 


‘but also one giving them two hundred and 


forty sections as soon as they shall complete 


twenty continuous miles of road; provided that 
_ the Lansing, Amboy, and Traverse Bay Road 


shall be completed to Lansing City from Owos- 
s0 before being entitled to the additional one 
hundred and twenty sections. This last law, it 
is confidently asserted, will enable the compa- 
nies to make such negotiations as are alone re- 
quired to finish these important roads. 

The upper peninsula has the finest copper 
mines in the world, and iron in vast abundance; 
and, since 1859, that portion of the lower 
peninsula, lying along the Saginaw River, has 
proved to be extremely rich in salt. In 1860 
ten artesian wells were sunk near the Saginaw, 
at distances of two to fifteen miles from each 
other; and in 1861 these wells yielded: brine 
i te to the daily production of 7,500 bushels 

salt of excellent quality, for which Chicago 
and St. Louis furnished a ready market at high 

i The cheapness of fuel and of barrels at 
this point greatly reduces the cost of manu- 
facture, which is stated not to exceed 75 to 80 
cents per barrel. The discovery of the exist- 
ence of an accessible brine of great strength at 
this point was due to the geological survey of 
the State, which has established the fact of an 


extensive stratum of salt rock withina thousand 


feet of the surface. 

The Lake Superior metalliferous belt ex- 
tends within the limits of Michigan alone, as 
measured on the range, 160 miles, averaging 
fiye miles in breadth, and is divided into three 
districts, viz.: the Ontonagon, the most north- 
ern; the Keweenaw Point, the most eastern; 
and the Portage Lake, lying mostly belay ee 

n the 

t are situated the Minnesota, the Rockland, 
the National, and a multitude of other mines 
of lesser note, profit, or promise. In the sec- 
ond are the Cliff, the Copper Falls, and others. 
Tn the last are the Pewabic, Quincy, Isle Roy- 
ale, Portage, Franklin, and numerous others. 
Each district has some peculiarities of product, 
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the first developing more masses, while the lat- 
ter are L giaees in vein rock, the copper being 
scattered throughout the rock. 

Active operations were first commenced in 
1845, but it was not until 1851 that mining 
was properly begun. It was then difficult 
to approach the region, on account of the 
rapids of St. Mary’s River. The means of sub- 
sistence, every tool for work, and all machines 
were required to be carried hundreds of miles 
frequently on the backs of men and beasts to 
the scene of labor. The opening of the St. 
Mary’s ship canal and the entrance into Port- 
age Lake, removed the difficulties and gave a 
great impetus to the mining interests, 

There have been, since 1845, no less than 116 
copper mining companies organized under the 
general law of the State. The amount of capi- 
tal invested and now in use, or which has been 
paid out in explorations and improvements, and 
lost, is estimated by good judges at $6,000,000. 
The nominal amount of capital stock invested 
by all the companies which have charters would 
reach an indefinite number of millions. 

The copper is smelted chiefly in Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Boston, the works in Detroit 
being the largest. There is one establishment 
at Pittsburg, which does most of the smelting 
for the Cliff mine; one at Bergen, New Jersey, 
and one at New Haven, Connecticut. Prior to 
the erection of these works the mineral was 
shipped to London, being taken over as ballast 
in packet ships at low rates. 

The aggregate debt of the State of Michigan 
is $2,316,328 94. This is composed mostly of 
an old debt of ‘‘ $5,000,000 loan,” so called, con- 
tracted with the United States Bank, and the in- 
stalments on which due the State were not paid 
by the institution. The debt was subsequently 
adjusted, and the new bonds form the chief 
part of the existing debt, and are due in 1862. 
There are also $100,000 of canal bonds guar- 
anteed by the State. The 7 per cent. war loan 
was mostly negotiated in New York, and bear- 
ing 7 per cent. interest, commanded a premium 
in the market. The expenses of the State are, 
in round number, $720,000, and are nearly met 
by the revenues derived from a tax of 1 mill 
per dollar on real and personal property, that 
amounts in the aggregate to $275,762,771. 
There are several trust funds derived from 
sales of land granted by the General Govern- 
ment, and appropriated by the Constitution of 
the State for educational purposes. 

An amendment to the State Constitution was 
adopted in 1860 by the people, which provides 
that “the officers and stockholders of every 
corporation for banking purposes issuing bank 
notes or paper credits, to circulate as money, 
shall be individually liable for all debts con- 
tracted during the term of their being officers 
or stockholders of such corporation or associa- 
tion equally and ratably to the extent of their 
respective shares of stock in any such corpora- 
tion or association.” For operations of banks, 
see BANKS. 
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MINNESOTA, one of the younger States 
of the Union, admitted in 1858, and lying in 
the extreme northwest of the States east of 
the Rocky Mountains, is bounded north by Brit- 
ish America, east by Lake Superior and Wis- 
consin, south by Iowa and Missouri Territory, 
and west by Nebraska Territory. The terri- 
tory of the State is the most elevated tract of 
land between the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson’s 
Bay; from its central heights, its waters flow 
to every point of the compass. It abounds in 
lakes of every size, from those of forty miles 
in extent to small ponds of less than a mile in 
circuit. There are two outlets for the products 
ofthe country: one by way of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and one by way of Lake Superior through 
the Lake and the east. The great export of 
the State is lumber. The population in 1850, 
was 6,077 ; in 1860 it had increased to 171,793 
white and 229 free colored. The ratio of in- 
crease during the previous ten years, was 
2,745.19 white. The vote of the State at the 
presidential election in 1860 was: Lincoln, 
22,069; Douglas, 11,920; Breckinridge, 748; 
Bell, 62. The qualifications are: that they be 
free white males, twenty-one years of age, who 
are, or have declared their intention of becom- 
ing, citizens of the United States, and who have 
resided in the United States one year, and in 
the State four months next preceding. Indians 
and persoris of mixed ‘white and Indian blood, 
who have adopted the language, customs, and 
habits of civilization, are also allowed to vote 
in any district in which they have resided for 
the ten days next preceding. The Legislature 
consists of thirty-seven Senators, elected for two 
years, and eighty Representatives, elected for 
one year. The Governor is elected for two 
years. The present Governor is Alexander 
Ramsey. The people of the State, by a large 
majority, were opposed to the movements in 
favor of secession in the Southern States, and 
were determined to uphold the Government 
under all circumstances, 

The Legislature, on the 26th of January, 
passed the following resolutions, expressive of 
their views on the impending troubles of the 
country : 

1. Resolved, That one of the vital and necessary 
principles which form the basis of all free govern- 
ment is, that the constitutional majority must always 
rule; and therefore, the right of the people of any 
State to withdraw from the Tinie, thereby hazarding 
the liberties and happiness of the millions composing 
this Confederacy, can never be acknowledged by us 
under any circumstances. We regard secession upon 
the part of any State as amounting directly to revolu- 
tion, and precipitating civil war, with all its sad train 
of consequences. 

2. Lesolved, That the people of the State of Min- 
nesota reiterate their unalterable devotion to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and that if its provi- 
sions are strictly observed, it will, in its own words, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

8. Resolved,, That Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 
Hamlin, having been constitutionally and legally elect- 
ed President and Vice-President of the United States, 
at a general election fully and freely participated in, 
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‘ 


on the same day, by the people of every State of the 
Union, south as well as north, any attempt to dissolve 
or destroy the Union on account thereof is without ex- 
cuse or justification, and should receive the condemna- 
tion of every patriot in the land. 

4. Resolved, That we have heard with astonishment 
and indignation of the recent outrages perpetrated at 
Charleston, South Carolina, by firing upon an Ameri- 
can steamer, sailing under the flag Hs Fe country, and 
that we expect of the General Government the strong- 
est and most vigorous effort to assert its supremacy, 
and to check the work of rebellion and treason. Fully 
impressed with our duty to make every possible effort 
to uphold the Union, and to maintain the authority of 
the General Government, we hereby tender to the 
President of the United States for that purpose, 
through the Governor of this State, aid in men and 
money to the extent of our ability. When one or 
more States erect the standard of disunion, and place 
themselves in military array against the Government 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors, we can discover no 
other honorable or patriotic resource than to test, both 
on land and on ocean, the full strength of the Federal 
authority under our national flag. 

5. Resolved, That we declare to each State of this 
Union our sincere desire to secure a renewal of that 
fraternal feeling which ought always to exist between 
citizens of a common country, and which distinguished 
the history of the nation for more than half a century. 
Especially do we express to those patriotic citizens 
of the Southern States, who have nobly and manfully 
exerted their utmost efforts to prevent the catastrophe 
of dissolution, our sincere gratitude and highest ad- 
miration. 

6. Resolved, That the most sincere thanks of the 
nation are justly due to that distinguished patriot and 
veteran, Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott, for the 
prompt and decisive steps he has taken to stay the 
tide of revolution, and for the determined spirit he 
has evinced in maintaining the honor of our Govern- 
ment. 

7. Resolved, That we never will consent or submit” 
to the obstruction of the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River, from its source to its mouth, by any power 
hostile to the Federal Government, 


The call for volunteers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was responded to with ardor by the 
people of the State. Her troops were early in 
the field, and ranked among the bravest. Four 
full regiments of infantry, three companies of 
cavalry, and one of artillery, numbering 4,400 
men, were raised for the war during the year, 
and the formation of a fifth regiment was com- 
menced. The Governor, in his Message to the 
Legislature after the close of the year 1861, says: 
“The State now sends to the protection of the 
Union a greater number of men than her whole 
population in 1850.” 

MISSISSIPPI, one of the Southern States, is 
bounded north by Tennessee, east by Alabama, 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, and 
west by the Pearl and Mississippi rivers, which 
separate it from Louisiana and Arkansas. Cot- 
ton is the great staple of the State. The popu- 
lation in 1860 was 853,969 whites, 731 free 
colored, 436,696 slaves. Total 791,396. The 
ratio of increase during the previous ten years 
was 19°70 white, 21°40 free colored, and 40°93 


slave. The Governor of the State is elected 
by the people once in two years. The Gov- 
ernor in 1861 was John J. Pettus. The Senate 


consists of + thirty-two members, elected for 
four years, and the House of ninety-two mem- 
bers, elected for two years. 
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Te had been an object with the porrls of the 


State, since the commencement of the anti-sla- 
very agitation, to attach the border States to 
the extreme South as strongly as possible ; or, 


‘rather, to make it as much as possible their in- 


terest to resist abolition. For this purpose, as 


_ early as 1833, the Legislature endeavored to cut 


off the market of the border States for their 


slaves by prohibiting the introduction of them 


as merchandise, or for sale, within the limits 


of the State. They further designed by these 


“ever, inet with little favor. 


prohibitions to prevent the condensation of sla- 


very in the extreme South. Similar restric- 
tions were recommended to the Legislature by 


Governor Pettus at tle session in November, 
1860. Judge Harris, of the Supreme Court of 
the State, in the case of William Mitchell vs. 
‘Nancy Wells, gives the following as one of the 


reasons for adopting those restrictions at an 


early day : ‘ 

- “Tt was feared that if these border States 
were permitted to sell us their slaves, and thus 
localize the institution, they too would unite in 
the wild fanaticism of the day, and render the 
institution of slavery, thus reduced to a few 
Southern States, an easy prey to its wicked 
spirit.” 

The recommendations of Gov. Pettus, how- 
They were reject- 
ed by a unanimous vote of the Legislature. 

- A session of the Legislature was held at 
Jackson early in November, 1860, for the pur- 
I of making the preliminary arrangements 


fina State Convention. It passed an act call- 


ing such Convention on the 7th of January, and 
fixed the 20th of December as the day upon 
which an election should be held for members. 
The measures were passed unanimously. The 
following resolutions were also adopted unani- 
mously : 

_ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to appoint 
as many Commissioners as in his Judgment may be 
necessary to visit each of the slaveholding States, and 
designate the State or States to which each Commis- 


' sioner shall be commissioned, whose duty it shall be 


to inform them that this Legislature has passed an act 
nog Convention of the people of this State to con- 
sider the present threatening relations of the Northern 
and Southern sections of the Confederacy, vated 
by the recent election of a President upon principles of 
hostility to the States of the South, and to express the 
earnest hope of Mississippi that those States will co- 
operate with her in the adoption of efficient measures 
for their common defence and safety. 

esol That, should any Southern State not have 
convened its islature, the Commissioner to such 
State shall a to the Governor thereof to call the 
Legislature together, in order that its codperation be 
immediately secured. 

One of the members, Mr. Lamar, advocated 
separate secession of the State, and recom- 
mended that the Senators and Representativesin 
the Federal Congress from the Southern States 
should withdraw and form a Congress of a 


new republic, and appoint electors for President - 


of a Southern Oonfederacy. The Legislature 
adjourned on the 30th of November, 1860. 

e people of the State were divided on the 
question of secession. At Oanton, on the 3d 
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of December, 1860, a meeting of citizens was 
held, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted with much unanimity : 


Resolved, That we, the Re le here assembled, are 
opposed to the election to the Biate Convention of any 
man to represent Madison County, who will not pledge 
himself to oppose the secession of the State of Missis- 
sippi, unless such proposition shall first receive the 
direct sanction of the people at the ballot-box. 
Resolved, That we have no word of advice to give 
to a Southern State, but if any such State should 
regard it as necessary to the safety of its nevers to 
withdraw from the Union, and any attempt should be 
made by the General Government to coerce her back 
—that in such case it would, in the opinion of this 
meeting, be the duty, as doubtless it would be the 
pleasure, of all the Southern ple to coéperate in 
sustaining the withdrawing State, until the North 
should do full justice, repeal its obnoxious State laws, 
and give undoubted guarantees that the slavery ques- 
tion shall be forever settled on ate he consistent 
toon boa Constitution and the rights and safety of the 
uth. 


At the largest public meeting ever held in 
Adams County, two delegates were nominated 
to the State Convention, who were opposed to 
separate State secession, and in favor of wait- 
ing for codperation. At the same time a large 
meeting. was held at Jackson which was ad- 
dressed by some of the most distinguished men 
in the State. All the speakers were in favor 
of resistance, but of firm, decided, and temper- 
ate action. Some were in favor of staying in 
the Union if sufficient guarantees should be 
given for the protection of the rights of the 
South. <A consultation and conference with 
the slaveholding States were desired. At Co- 
Iumbus a public meeting was also held, at 
which two of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted were as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
the State Convention about to assemble, ought to de- 
clare that Mississippi resumes the powers and func- 
tions delegated by her to the Federal Government, and 
absolves herself from every obligation thereto, to take 
effect on the 4th day of March, a. p. 1861, unless prior 
to that time the non-slaveholding States shall repeal 
all their odious, offensive, and unconstitutional legisla- 
tion to defeat the rendition of fugitives from labor, re- 
store the Federal Constitution to its original purity and 
design, and afford positive security for our domestic 
peace and property rights in the Union; provided that 
such a number of the slaveholding States shall codper- 
ate with Mississippi as in the judgment of said Con- 
vention will justify her action. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of this State be re- 

uested to procure in the mean time, as far as possible, 

e codperation of the slaveholding States. 


Arguments like the following were also urged 


‘with much eloquence: “ There is no wrong if 


we are united that we cannot remedy under the 
Constitution, and no right that it cannot pro- 
tect. Our safety, our existence, now depends 
upon the integrity of that instrument. The 
moment we throw off the restraints of the Con- 
stitution, surrendering to the North our rights 
in the territories; our interests in the public 
domain—in our courts, our navy and our army, 
and our Federal Treasury—that moment we are 
doomed to destruction. Secession can afford 
no palliation for our wrongs; it can only precip- 
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itate us into greater evils, as we must forfeit 
all our rights under the Constitution when we 
leave the Union and give to our Northern foes 
all they need to render their aggressive policy 
more effective.” 

The election of members of the State Con- 
vention took place on the 20th of December. 
The number of members to be elected was 
ninety-nine. Of these more than one-third 
were codperationists. This distinction into co- 
operationists and secessionists only referred to 
the manner of proceeding which the State should 
adopt. The latter advocated immediate and 
separate secession, the former preferred consul- 
tation and codperation with the other slave- 
holding States. The ultimate object of each 
was the same, as expressed in the following 
language by one of the citizens: ‘These are 
household quarrels. As against Northern com- 
bination and aggression we are united. We 
are all for resistance. We differ as to the mode; 
but the fell spirit of abolitionism has no dead- 
Tier and we believe no more practical foes than 
the codperationists of the South. We are will- 
ing to give the North a chance to say whether 
it will accept or reject the terms that a united 
South will agree upon. If accepted, well and 
good; if rejected, a united South can win all 
its rights in or out of the Union.” 

The State Convention organized on the 7th 
of January, and immediately appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare and report an ordinance of 
secession with a view of establishing a new con- 
federacy to be comprised of the seceded States. 

The committee duly reported the following 
ordinance, and it was adopted on the 9th—ayes 
84, noes, 15: 

The people of Mississippi, in Convention assembled, 
do ordain and declare, and it is hereby ordained and 
declared, as follows, to wit: 

Suze. 1. That all the laws and ordinances by which 
the said State of Mississippi became a member of the 
Federal Union of the United States of America be, 
and the same are hereby repealed, and that all obliga- 
tions on the part of the said State, or the people there- 
of, be withdrawn, and that the said State does hereby 
resume all the rights, functions, and powers which by 
any of the said laws and ordinances were conveyed 
to the Government of the said United States, and 
is absolved from all the obligations, restraints, and 
duties incurred to the said Federal Union; and shall 
_— be a free, sovereign,,and independent 

ate. 

Src. 2. That so much of the first section of the sev- 
enth article of the Constitution of this State, as requires 
members of the Legislature and all officers, both legis- 
lative and judicial, to take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States be, and the same is here- 
by abrogated and annulled. ‘ 

Sec. 8. That all rights acquired and vested under 
the Constitution of the United States, or under any act 
of Congress passed in pursuance thereof, or any law of 
this State, and not incompatible.with this ordinance, 
shall remain in force, and have the same effect as if 
the ordinance had not been passed. 

Src. 4. That the people of the State of Mississippi 
hereby consent to form a Federal Union with such of 
the States as have seceded or may secede from the 
Union of the United States of America, upon the basis 
of the present Constitution of the United States, ex- 
cept such parts thereof as embrace other portions than 
such seceding States. 
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Delegations from South Oarolina and Ala- 
bama were invited to seats in the Conyention,. 
and were greeted with much applause. Efforts 
were made to postpone action, but these were 
voted down, and only fifteen voted nay on the 
final passage of the measure. The vote was 
subsequently made unanimous. The first ag- 
gressive movement was made by Governor Pet- 
tus on the 12th of January, when he ordered a 
piece of artillery to Vicksburg to hail and ex- 
amine boats passing on the Mississippi. Move- 
ments were at the same time commenced to 
complete the organization of the military of the 
State. Judge Gholson, of the United States 
Court, resigned. South Carolina was recog- 
nized by the Convention as sovereign and inde- 
pendent ,and steps were taken to cut asunder 
every tie to the United States, excepting the post- 
al arrangements. The subsequent movements 
were reported to the Legislature by the Gov- 
ernor in a Message on the 15th of January. He 
says: 

* As soon as I was informed that the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana had taken the arsenal at 
Baton Rouge, I sent Col. C. G. Armstead with 
a letter to Gov. Moore, requesting him to fur- 
nish Mississippi with ten thousand stand of 
arms on such terms as he might deem just. 
Col. Armstead informs me that his Excellency 
has responded to my request by ordering eight 
thousand muskets, one thousand rifles, and six 
twenty-four pound guns, with carriages, and a 
considerable amount of ammunition, to be de- 
livered to him, which will be shipped to Mis- 
sissippi as soon as possible. 

“YT have drawn from the Treasury, on ac- 
count of the appropriation, for the purchase of 
arms, ammunition, &c., $38,311 21. Contracts 
for a considerable amount of arms and muni- 
tions of war have been made, which have not as 
yet been complied with, the arms not having 
been received or paid for. - After paying all 
contracts now made or authorized to be made, 
there will be a considerable balance of the ap- 
propriation of $150,000 made at the last regu- 
lar session of the Legislature. 

* Patriotic citizens in various portions of the 
State have extended to me pecuniary aid in 
arming the State. Hon. A. G. Brown sent me 
a bill on New York for $500. Col. Jeff. Davis 
and Hon, Jacob Thompson have guaranteed the 
payment, in May or June, of twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of arms. 

“We have embarked upon a stormy sea, and 
much of the peril which attends our voyage is 
to be apprehended from the thoughtlessness 
and passions of her new crew. Law and order 
must prevail, or there is no safety for the 
ship.” 

In the Convention, a resolution was offered 
on the 9th of February condemning the re-for- 
mation of the Union, as follows: 


Resolved, by the people of the State of Mississippi in 
Convention by the pee ae the reconstruction of the 
Union of the United States of America is impracticable 
and unadvisable, and that hereafter Mississippi ought 
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to confederate only with States having similar domes- 
tic institutions to her own. 

It was laid on the table by a vote of ayes 45, 
ircerepare f the Legisl 

To prepare for any emergency, the Legisla- 
ture, hich had smanasannie to provide for 
the execution of the secession ordinance, levied 
an additional tax of fifty per cent. upon the 
amount of the then existing State tax, and also 
authorized the Governor to borrow two millions 
of dollars at ten per cent., payable in one, two, 
and three years, out of the State revenues. 

At this time there existed much dissatisfac- 
tion among the wealthy and substantial citizens 
of the State. There was before them a pros- 
pect of heavy taxation, and of no benefits under 
the new order of affairs which they could not 
expect under the Union. 

‘The State Convention, after an adjournment, 
now re-assembled on the 25th of March. On 
the same day the Permanent Constitution of the 
Confederate States was taken up and referred 
toa special committee. A resolution was also 
offered, as a test question, to instruct that com- 
mittee to report an ordinance referring the 
Constitution directly to the people at the bal- 
lot-box for ratification or rejection. On the 
next day a mation to lay this resolution on the 
table was rejected by—ayes 37, noes 40. An 
ordinance was then offered, as a substitute, 
providing for the election of delegates by the 
people to ratify in Convention the Permanent 
Constitution ; a motion to lay this substitute on 
the table was adopted—ayes 45, noes 30. 

The committee then submitted an ordinance 
that the Constitution be ratified by the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Yerger submitted an ordinance which, 
after stating that any imperfections ought to be 


amended in the mode prescribed in the Consti- 


tution rather than bring the Confederacy into 
danger by delay, provided that the Convention 
adopts, assents to, and ratifies the Constitution, 
upon condition that the people of Mississippi 
reserve to themselves the right of peaceful se- 
cession, and that the Constitution shall not be 
held to bind the people of the State until it and 
the ordinance be submitted to them for ratifi- 
cation or rejection. 

Mr. W next submitted an ordinance to 
submit the Constitution to the people of the 
State for ratification or rejection. 

Mr. Fontaine introduced a substitute to pro- 
vide forthe assembling of another convention 
to ratify the Constitution. 

The debate on the ratification of the Consti- 
tution was very spirited and able on the part 
of the advocates of the power of the Conven- 
tion to ratify, as well as of those who contend- 
ed for the right of the people to pass judgment 
on the Constitution under which they were to 
live. The vote on these various propositions 
was as follows: ‘ 

Mr. Fontaine’s ordinance, calling another 
convention to consider the Constitution, was 
rejected—yeas 28, nays 57. 
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Mr. Gholson offered a substitute for Mr. 
Wood's ordinance submitting the Constitution 
to a vote of the people ; lost—yeas 32, nays 53. 

Mr. Yerger’s minority report, reserving to 
the State the right of secession, was lost; yeas 
13, nays 68. . 

Mr. Rogers offered a substitute for the ma- 
jority report, which was laid on the table; yeas 
53, nays 28. 

The majority of the committee had reported 
this ordinance: 

Be it ordained by the le of Mississippi, in 
vention pares he ee Moty ordained by sheer 
thority of the same, That the Constitution adopted by 
the Congress at Montgomery, in the State of Aaheme: 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one, for the Permanent Federal Government 
of the Confederate States of America be, and the same 
is hereby adopted and ratified by the State of Missis- 
sippi, acting in its sovereign and its independent char- 
acter; and the State of Mississippi hereby accedes to 
and becomes a member of the Confederacy provided 
for by said Constitution. 


The vote on this ordinance was—ayes 78, noes 
7. The large minority of thirty-two voted per- 
sistently in favor of referring the Constitution 
to the people for ratification until it was evi- 
dent that their policy could not prevail; and, 
with the exception of the seven members re- 
ferred to above, they then voted with the ma- 
jority to give to the action of the State, as it 
appears, all the moral influence of a united 
vote. 

On the next day an ordinance was adopted 
so amending the State Constitution as to make 
it consistent with the connection between the 
State and the Confederacy. 

A resolution was also adopted, transferring 
the marine hospital at Vicksburg to the Con- 
federate States. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Coat 
of Arms and Flag of the State, who had previ- 
ously made a report on the subject, having 
stated that the seal had been the subject of 
much criticism, pro and con, suggested that the 
“ eagle’s nest and serpent” be omitted there- 
from. An ordinance was adopted, changing 
the seal in accordance with this suggestion. 

, The Convention soon after adjourned sé 
ie. j 

The entire State seemed to take up arms 
upon the call for troops by the Confederate 
Government. That ardent and fiery people en- 
tered into the first movements of the struggle 
against the North with their whole soul. 
Women, even, urged their husbands, sons, and 


brothers, to volunteer, and they were almost - 


unanimons for resistance. As early as the 14th 
of May notice was given that a sufficient num- 
ber of companies to fill any probable requisi- 
tion for troops by the Government of the Con- 
federate States on the State of Mississippi had 
been tendered, and no more companies would 
be received until a further call should be made. 
One requisition for five regiments was filled in 
six days. 

On the 25th of June the Legislature assem- 
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bled in extra session. The Governor, in his 
Message, congratulated the members that “ the 
revolution inaugurated last fall had so far been 
prosperous and successful. The call to arms 
was responded to in a manner unknown to 
modern times. The call for means to support 
the volunteers was answered with such liber- 
al devotion to the cause as to gratify the heart 
of the patriot.” The object of the extra session 
he states in these words: “ To enable a people 
thus willing and anxious to aid in the success- 
ful prosecution of this just and necessary war 
with the least injury to themselves, and to 
make some effort to prevent the ruinous sacri- 
fice of the property, at forced sales, of those 
against whom constables and sheriffs now have 
executions in their hands, and of a much more 
numerous class against whom suits have been 
and will be instituted, I have again called you 
into extra session.” 

He suggested to them, as a means of retali- 
ation on the Northern people, and, at the same 
time, of relieving the people of Mississippi from 
a part of the expenses imposed by the war, 
whether it would not be expedient and just to 
confiscate all the property of alien enemies with- 
in the limits of the State. In referring to the 
public arms and military stores, and the equip- 
ment of volunteers, he reported as follows: 
“ About sixteen thousand stand of arms for in- 
fantry and cavalry have been brought to the 
State during my administration. This number 
has not, by thousands, supplied the demands of 
volunteers willing and anxious to receive therm, 
and all the efforts heretofore made by the mili- 
tary board and myself have failed to procure a 
sufficient number; and to supply the deficiency 
we are now collecting the rifles and double- 
barrelled shot-guns throughout the State, to be 
used until bette? can be procured. Ten com- 
panies of cavalry and ten of artillery have been 
organized, and will soon be armed and equipped, 
ready for the field.” 

He also recommended a tax of one-fourth of 
one per cent. on land and slaves, which would 
add $279,544 to the produce of the taxes. He 
suggested also a tax of three-tenths of one per 
cent. on all moneys ‘ owned by any inhabitant 
of the State, or controlled by such inhabitant, 
loaned or employed in the purchase of notes, 
bills, stocks, or securities, for the payment of 
money without the limits of the State, or kept 
from use or circulation within the same, at any 
time during the year. 

He also recommended that a law should be 
passed postponing for twelve months the sales 
of property under all judgments obtained in any 
court, and prohibiting the issuing of executions 
on all judgments which might be rendered, until 
the expiration of twelve months after the ad- 
journment of the next regular session of the 
Legislature. - Among the inducements to this 
measure he urged that the people, thus relieved 
from the necessity of keeping a large portion of 
their cotton crop, would be at liberty to loan 
it to the Government until the war closed. 
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He said that the State had made large ad- 
vances to the Confederate Government. The 
quartermaster-general had been sent to Rich- 
mond with instructions to receive these ad- 
vances and inyest them in heavy winter sup- 
plies for the Mississippi troops in the field. 

In regard to the defences of the Mississippi 
Sound, Gov. Pettus reported that an agreement 
had been entered into with the Governors of 
Louisiana and Alabama by which they shared 
among them the expense of manning and arm- 
ing small steamers for that service. There 
were also ordered to the coast a company of field- 
artillery and four companies of Mississippi Vol- 
unteers. : 

The Legislature, at this and a subsequent ses- 
sion, adopted measures to provide sufficient 
funds for all State purposes. An act was passed 
authorizing an advance of treasury notes, not 
to exceed the sum of $5,000,000, to the planters 
of the State upon the hypothecation of cotton 
valued at twenty-five dollars a bale. The Sen- 
ate proposed to pledge the faith of the State 
for their redemption—a feature which was 
stricken out by amendments to the bill going 
to the Lower House. These notes were to be 
received in payment of all State taxes and dues, 
and it was contemplated to obtain the consent 
of Congress for the Confederate collector to 
take them in payment of the national war tax, 
which the State determined to assume. 

Another act was passed, the object of which 
was to relieve the indigent families of volun- 
teers, of levying thirty per cent. in addition to 
the regular tax, which was to be distributed to 
the various counties, in proportion to the num- 
ber of soldiers furnished, 

The Legislature, on the 19th Dec., passed a 
bill requiring the banks to receive the State 
Treasury notes in payment of debts, and that 
the notes of the banks shall be receivable for 
all public dues except the Confederate war tax. 

At the annual election, Jacob Thompson, Sec- 
retary of the Interior during the administration 
of President Buchanan, was chosen Governor 
of the State by a majority of about 1,400 over 
Governor Pettus. 

Reuben Davis, Israel Welch, H. OC. Cham- 
bers, O. R. Singleton, E. Barksdale, John J. 
McRae, and J. W. Clapp were chosen Repre- 
sentatives to the Confederate Congress at Rich- 
mond. Albert G. Brown and James Phelan, 
Senators. 

The following plan was adopted to secure a 
sufficient number of volunteers under an act of 
the Legislature : 

“* After providing for a thorough organization 
into companies of all able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty years, it is made 
the duty of each company commander, imme- 
diately after the organization of his command, 
to prepare a number of tickets, equal to the 
number of his company, one-third of which 
shall be numbered ‘one,’ one-third numbered 
‘two,’ and one-third numbered ‘three.’ They 
are then to be placed in a box or hat, and be 
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drawn by the members of the company. Those 
drawing number ‘one’ shall constitute the first 
class, and shall be transferred into active service 
first, and the second class next, and the third 
next. Any person who furnishes a substitute 
must take the place of the substitute in the 
class from which he was taken. A like classifi- 
cation is to be made annually, and no man 


shall be required to serve in the regular service 


for more than twelve months.” 

_ The position of Mississippi in the southwest- 
ern part of the country protected her from any 
important hostile attack by the Federal troops. 
On the north were the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and on the east Alabama, Georgia, 
&c. The State is accessible by water only at 
its southern point on the Gulf of Mexico. Here 
an attack was made, and the town of Biloxi 
captured on the 31st of December.. This pleas- 
ant watering-place, visited by citizens of Mobile 
and New Orleans during the summer, is about 
ninety miles from the latter city. It is located 
on a part of the shore which projects into Bi- 
loxi Bay or Mississippi Sound. Its population 
is about 400,-which is largely increased in the 
summer. In front of the town is a light-house, 
near which a sand-battery had been erected, 
which mounted two 6-pounders. The expedi- 
tion consisted of the gunboats Water Witch, 
Lieut. A. K. Hughes, New London, Lieut. A. 
Reed, and the Lewis, Lieut. McKean Buchanan, 
with forty-five marines from the Niagara and 
Massachusetts, and two boats’ crews from the 
Massachusetts, the whole under the command 
of Capt. Melancthon Smith. The expedition 
got under way from Ship Island at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, and arriving before the place, the 
vessels came to anchor. Commander Smith 
landed with a few men without opposition, the 
authorities surrendered the town, the guns 
were taken on board one of the vessels, and 
the expedition returned on the same evening. 

__ The number of troops furnished to the Con- 
federate service, including those recruited, but 
not sent out of the State, was about twenty 
thousand men. A portion of them were classed 
among the flower of the Confederate army. 

In foreign commerce nothing was done dur- 
ing the year. The internal trade of the State 
on the Mississippi with the Confederate States 
was without restraint, but reduced to the 
smallest extent in consequence of the stagna- 
tion elsewhere, and the excitement in military 
affairs. 

The vote for President in 1860 was: Doug- 
las 3,283, Breckinridge 40,797, Bell 25,040. 

MISSOURI, one of the largest States of the 
Union, and the first State formed wholly west 
of the Mississippi River, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by the Mississippi 
River, on the south by Arkansas, and on the 
west by Kansas, Nebraska, and the Indian Ter- 
ritory. It is about 285 miles in its greatest 
length and 280 miles in width from north to 
south, and contains an area of 67,380 square 
miles. The population of the State in 1860 was 
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1,064,369 whites, 2,983 free colored, and 114,965 
slaves; total, 1,182,317. The vote of the State 
for President in 1860 was: Lincoln 17,028, 
Douglas 58,801, Breckinridge 81,317, Bell 
58,372. The Governor is elected for four years. 
The Senators are elected for four years, and the 
Representatives for two years, 

Missouri is the only slaveholding Border 
State west of the Mississippi River. It had 
been so deeply and closely involved in the 
troubles in Kansas that the entire subject of 
conflict between the North and the South had, 
in fact, been developed within her limits. The 
public sentiment of the citizens was doubtless 
accurately expressed by Gov. Stewart in his 
valedictory Message to the Legislature on the 
3d of January: “Our people would feel more 
sympathy with the movement, had it not origi- 
nated amongst those who, like ourselves, have 
suffered severe losses and constant annoyances 
from the interference and depredations of out- 
siders. Missouri will hold to the Union so long 
as it is worth the effort to preserve it. She 
cannot be frightened by the past unfriendly 
legislation of the North, or dragooned into se- 
cession by the restrictive legislation of the ex- 
treme South.” 

On the next day his successor, Governor 
Jackson, was inaugurated. In his Message, he 
insisted that Missouri must stand by the other 
slaveholding States, whatever course they may 
pursue. Missouri, however, was in favor of 
remaining in the Union so long as there was a 
hope of maintaining the guarantees of the 
Constitution. He was opposed to coercion in 
any event, but recommended the culling of a 
State Convention to ascertain the will of the 
people. 

The question of holding a State Convention 
was brought before the Legislature, and the 
Senate passed the bill on the 16th of January, 
in favor of holding it, by a vote of yeas 31, nays 
2. The clause, submitting the acts of the pro- 
posed Convention to the vote of the people, 
was in these words: 

“No act, ordinance, or resolution shall be 
valid to change or dissolve the political rela- 
tions of this State to the Government of the 
United States, or any other State, until a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters of the State shall 
ratify the same.” 

The Convention was required to assemble at 
the capital on the 28th day of February. 

The proclamation stated that the object of 
the Convention was “ to consider the relations 
between the Government of the United States, 
the people and Governments of the different 
States, and the Government and people of the 
State of Missouri, and to adopt such measures 
for vindicating the sovereignty of the State 
and the protection of its institutions as shall 
appear to them to be demanded.” 

At the time when this election for delegates 
was held, the public sentiment of the State had 
unquestionably settled in favor of a continuance 
of Missouri within the Union, and in hostility 
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to secession, except to resist coercion. Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Cameron had made their con- 
ciliatory speeches in the Senate; a loud voice 
was heard all over the central States calling for 
the immediate adoption of measures for the 
salvation of the Union and the adjustment of 
all questions of difference between the con- 
tending sections; assurances of Crittenden and 
Douglas were made that an adjustment would 
take place; and the general belief out of Con- 
gress was that in less than ninety days all the 
difficulties would be honorably settled, unless 
the extreme Republicans should defeat all con- 
cessions, or unless South Carolina should deter- 
mine to bring about a war by making an attack 
upon the forts or forces of the United States. 

The result of the election of delegates to the 
State Convention was the choice of a large 
majority of Union men by a large majority in 
the popular vote. 

The Convention met at Jefferson City on the 
28th of February and organized by the choice 
of a temporary chairman and committees on 
credentials, and a permanent organization, and 
adjourned to the next day. The report of the 
Committee on Rules was unanimously adopted. 
It included a rule requiring the officers of, and 
the delegates to, the Convention to take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Missouri. A motion 
was made to go into secret session, which was 
almost unanimously defeated. 

A long and warm discussion ensued on a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote on the adoption of 
the rule to take the oaths, after which the Con- 
vention adjourned to meet in St. Louis. 

On the 4th of March the Convention assem- 
bled at St. Louis; and, by a vote of 63 ayes to 
53 noes, consented to hear Mr. Glenn, the 
Commissioner from the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Glenn was then introduced to the Con- 
vention. He read the articles of secession 
adopted by Georgia, after which he made a 
speech, stating the causes which induced her 
to dissever her connection with the Federal 
Government, and strongly urged Missouri to 
join his State in the formation of a Southern 
Confederacy. 

His remarks were greeted with hissing and 
hooting from the lobby, which the Chairman 
failed to suppress. 

On the next day resolutions were adopted 
providing that a committee be appointed to 
wait on the Commissioner from Georgia, and 
inform him that Missouri dissented from the 
position taken by that State, and very kindly, 
but emphatically, declined to share the honors 
of secession with her. 

On the 6th various resolutions were referred, 
declining codperation with Georgia in the se- 
cession movement, &c. One, offered by ex- 
Governor Stewart, declared that no overt act 
by the Government justifying secession or rev- 
olution had been committed. One, by Judge 
Orr, said that “ Ours is the best government 
in the world, and we intend to preserve it.” 
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A great number of resolutions were offered 
and referred on the next day. Among the most 
important of them was one providing for a 
committee to confer with the Border States as 
to the best means of keeping the Western 
States in the Northern Confederacy ; another, 
declaring that secession was a dangerous politi- 
cal heresy; that the Constitution had never 
failed to confer the blessings intended by its 
founders; that the Southern States had no ex- 
euse for seceding, and asking the Northern 
States to repeal all acts making the rendition 
of fugitive slaves difficult or impossible; an- 
other, that, believing there was no excuse for 
coercion, Missouri wlll furnish neither men nor 
money for that purpose, and that a National 
Convention be called, making the Crittenden 
compromise resolutions the basis of action ; an- 
other, that the General Government be re- 
quested to yield up the custom-houses and 
other offices in the seceded States to the peo- 
ple, and withdraw the Federal officers and 
forces occupying them. 

The report of the Committee on Federal Re- 
lations was made on the 9th of March by the 
Chairman, Gov. Gamble. It made an explana- 
tion of all the circumstances surrounding the 
position and affecting the interests of Missou- 
ri; recounted the evils of which the South 
might rightfully complain; admonished the 
North that the hostile feelings towards South- 
ern institutions manifested by a large number 
of the people of that section were prvaomee 
of evil, and expressed the hope that a better 
knowledge of the subject would remove their 
prejudices. It did not assume a threatening 
attitude towards either extreme section of the 
country, but pointed out the errors of both, and 
concluded with a series of resolutions declaring 
that there was no cause to compel Missouri to 
dissolve her connection with the Federal Union. 
That the people of the State earnestly desired 
a fair and amicable adjustment of difficulties 
and the Union perpetuated ; that the Critten- 
den resolutions afforded a basis of adjustment 
that would forever remove the cause of the 
difficulties from the arena of politics; that a 
National Convention to amend the Constitution 
would promote the peace and quiet of the 
country; that the employment of military force 
by the Federal Government to coerce the se- 
ceding States, or the employment of force by the 
seceding States to assail the Government of the 
United States would inevitably plunge the 
country into civil war, and thereby extinguish 
all hope of an amicable settlement of the issues 
impending. They therefore earnestly entreat 
the Federal Government, as well as the seced- 
ing States, to stay the arm of military power, 
and on no pretence whatever bring upon the 
nation the horrors of civil war. . 

The minority report from two of the com- 
mittee was presented the next day. This re- 
port opposed the National Convention recom- 
mended by the majority report, and proposed 
a convention of the Border Slave States. in- 
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stead, to be held at Nashville, to deeide upon 
such amendments to the Constitution as might 

_ be satisfactory to them. It also recommended 

the Crittenden propositions to the Nashville 
Convention, without, however, making an ulti- 
matum, and advised the appointment of Com- 
‘missioners to Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 

Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Ar- 

kansas, to secure the codperation of those 
States to the movement. 

Afterwards, Mr. Birch called attention to a 
communication in the “‘ Republican” print of that 
day, hinting at a secret conspiracy to force Mis- 

-souri out of the Union, and offered a resolution 
to appoint a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject, and, if possible, ascertain the names of the 
conspirators; which passed, 52 to 30. 

In the Convention, on the 17th of March, the 

_ following was proposed as an amendment to 
one of the resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee: 

“ And, further, believing that the fate of Mis- 
souri depends upon the peaceable adjustment 
of our present difficulties, she will never coun- 
tenance or aid a seceding State in making war 
upon the General Government; nor will she 
provide men and money for the purposes of 
aiding the General Government in any attempt 
to coerce a seceding State.” 

It was rejected—ayes 30, noes 61. Several 
amendments to the report of the committee, fa- 

_yoring secession, were laid on the table by de- 


cided votes. 


On the 19th the Convention proceeded to 
vote on the report of the committee. The first 
resolution, declaring that there was no cause 
for Missouri to dissolve her connection with 
the Federal Union, passed unanimously; the 
second, that the people of the State earnestly 
desired a fair and amicable adjustment of diffi- 
culties and the Union perpetuated, it was pro- 
posed to amend by adding thereto the follow- 
ing: “ That, wishing to restore peace to our 
country, we desire the Federal Government to 
withdraw the troops from the forts now occu- 
pied by them in the seceded States.” 

_This amendment was laid on the table, and 
the resolution was then adopted with but one 
dissenting vote. 

The third, that the Crittenden resolutions 
offered a basis for adjustment, was then adopt- 
ed; and also the fourth, urging a National 
Convention to amend the Constitution. The 
fifth resolution was amended, so as to read as 
follows: 

** That the Convention cherish an earnest de- 
sire to prevent civil war, and that this would 
be promoted by the withdrawal of the Federal 
troops from those forts where there is danger 
of collision, and that the Convention recom- 
mend the adoption of this policy.” 

In this form the resolution was passed; yeas 
89, nays 6. 

The last act of the Convention, previous to 
adjournment, was to elect seven delegates to 
the proposed Border States Convention. 
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On the 27th, in the State Legislature, the 
Committee on Federal Relations in the House 
reported the following joint resolution, which 
was passed by a vote of 62 to 42: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient for the General As- 
sembly to take any steps for a National Convention, to 
propose any amendments to the Constitution, as rec- 
ommended by the State Convention. 


The excitement occasioned by the events of 
the latter part of April soon passed over. A 
more rational and hopeful view of affairs was 
entertained. The ill temper, and the disposition 
to hurry the State into rash and indefensible 
measures, were less apparent in Missouri than 
many other States. She was not, indeed, in a 


‘condition to commit herself to any distinct line 


of policy. 

On the 20th of April the arsenal at Liberty 
was seized and garrisoned by a hundred men. 
The arms and cannon were distributed in the 
county. The Governor, at this time, declared 
his policy to be in favor of peace, saying that 
he convened the Legislature only for the pur- 
pose of more perfectly organizing the militia, 
and putting the State in a proper attitude of 
defence. He urged the President of the State 
Convention not to call that body together for 
the passage of a secession ordinance ; he.was in 
favor of retaining the present status of the 
State, leaving it to time and circumstances as 
they might arise to determine the best course 
for Missouri to pursue. 

He thought the President, in calling out 
troops to subdue the seceded States, threatene* 
civil war, and he pronounced the act unconsti- 
tutional, and as tending towards the establish- 
ment of a consolidated despotism. He recom- 
mended ample preparations against aggressions 
by all assailants. He appealed to the Legisla- 
ture to do nothing imprudently or precipitate- 
ly, but endeavor to unite all for the preserva- 
tion of the honor of the State, the security of 
property, and the performance of the high du- 
ties imposed by their obligations to their coun- 
try and to their God. 

The news of the surrender of Camp Jackson 
was received at Jefferson City on the evening of 
the 10th, between five and six o’clock, and pro- 
duced a great panic in the Legislature, then in 
session. The despatch was read, and the mili- 
tary bill, which was pending, passed within 
fifteen minutes afterwards, and was sent into 
the Senate, and likewise passed that body. 
This act took effect on its passage : 

A military fund was created, for the purpose 
of arming and equipping the militia. To this 
was to be appropriated all the money then in the 
Treasury, or afterwards to be received on the 
assessments for 1860-’61, as well as the proceeds 
of the special tax of one mill on the hundred 
dollars levied to secure the completion of cer- 
tain railroads, or from other sources, except a 
sufficiency to carry on the State Government, 
and support its penal and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

The Governor was authorized to receive a 
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loan of $500,000 from the banks, at any rate 
of interest not exceeding ten per cent. 

Fifteen cents on the hundred dollars of the 
assessed value of taxable property in all the 
counties were ordered to be collected during 
the years 1861, 1862, 1863, in addition to the 
tax levied by law. 

The Governor was authorized to purchase 
arms and munitions of war, and to issue 
$1,000,000 in bonds, payable respectively in 
February, 1862, 1863, and 1864, in sums of not 
less than ten or more than five hundred dollars, 
to be received in payment of taxes. 

That portion of the general revenue laws ap- 
propriating one-fourth of the two mill tax for 
the purpose of education was suspended until 
the year 1863; and any funds in the State 
Treasury, or which might come into the hands 
of the Treasurer, from the two mill tax, was 
placed to the credit of the military fund. 

The military were put under the command 
of the Governor, and required to take an oath 
to obey him alone. Every able-bodied man in 
the State was made subject to do military duty. 

During this time another despatch was re- 
ceived, stating that it was the battery of the 
southwest expedition which had been demand- 
ed and surrendered. This put a different phase 
on the matter, and was quite generally received 
as the true version of the affair. 

The telegraph was then taken possession of 
by the Governor, and every thing ‘remained in 
uncertainty, but the excitement began to de- 
crease. The two Houses met at half-past 
seven, and continued in session until half-past 
nine. Peaceably-disposed citizens retired to 
rest, but shortly after twelve o’clock the whole 
town was roused by the ringing of bells and 
the shouts of men calling the members of the 
Legislature. A tremendous thunder-storm pre- 
vailed at the time, and continued for two or 
three hours, and the hurrying of citizens 
through the streets on foot and horse, the vivid 
lightning and heavy thunder, produced a scene 
not soon to be forgotten. The members hur- 
ried to the Capitol, (having first to pass senti- 
nels who had been stationed about the build- 
ing,) and immediately went into secret session, 
which continued until half-past three o’clock. 

The cause of this unusual commotion was a 
despatch, which was received late at night, 
stating that two thousand troops would leave St. 
Louis at eleven o’clock for Jefferson City. Be- 
fore the two Houses adjourned, however, news 
was received that the Osage bridge had been 
burned, and it was pretty well settled that if 
the troops were on their way they could hardly 
get through before ample preparations could be 
made to receive them. In consequence of this 
despatch, 12,000 kegs of powder were at once 
loaded into wagons and sent off into the coun- 
try, and the State treasure was also removed to 
some place for safe keeping. 

The next day matters became more quiet, 
and the true state of affairs was made known. 
The surrender of Camp Jackson and the killing 
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of citizens in St. Louis, as before reported, were 
confirmed. (See Sr. Louts.) 

Under the influence of the despatches bills 
were introduced and passed both Houses after 
one o'clock on Sunday morning, giving the 
Governor more perfect control over St. Lonis; 
also, the most ample power for suppressing 
riots and insurrectionary movements through- 
out the State. On the 15th the Legislature ad- 
journed until September. On the same day 
Gen. Harney, who had arrived at St. Louis and 
resumed the charge of his military department, 
issued a proclamation to the people of the 
State. He described the military bill of the 
Legislature as a secession ordinance, and stated 
the purposes of the Federal Government in re- 
gard to Missouri. He said: 


It is with regret that I feel it my duty to call your 
attention to the recent act of the General Assembly 
of Missouri, known as the military bill, which is the 
result, no doubt, of the temporary excitement that 
now pervades the public mind. This bill cannot be 
regarded in any other light than an indirect secession 
ordinance, ignoring even the forms resorted to by 
other States. Manifestly its most material provisions 
are in conflict with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. To this extent it is a nullity, and can- 
not and ought not to be upheld or regarded by the 

ood citizens of Missouri. ere are obligations and 

uties resting upon the people of Missouri under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States which are 
paramount, and which, I trust, you will carefully con- 
sider and weigh well before you will allow yourselves 
to be carried out of the Union, under the form of 
yielding obedience to this military bill, which is clearly. 
in violation of your duties as citizens of the United 
States. 

It must be apparent to every one who has taken a 
proper and unbiased view of the subject, that, what- 
ever may be the termination of the unfortunate condi- 
tion of things in respect to the so-called ‘ Cotton 
States,” Missouri must share the destiny of the Union. 
Her geographical position, her soil, productions, and, 
in short, all her material interests point to this result. 
We cannot shut our eyes against this controlling fact. 
It is seen, and its force is felt throughout the nation. 
So important is this regarded to the great interests of 
the country, that I venture to express the opinion that 
the whole power of the Government of the United 
States, if necessary, will be exerted to maintain Mis- 
souri in her present position in the Union. I express 
to you, in all frankness and sincerity, my own de- 
liberate convictions, without assuming to speak for 
the Government of the United States, whose author- 
ity, here and elsewhere, I shall at all times, and under 
all circumstances, endeavor faithfully to uphold. 


On the 20th a plan was agreed upon be- 
tween Gens. Harney and Price for the mainte- 
nance of peace and the avoidance of conflicts 
between the Federal and State Governments. 
Gen. Price pledged the whole power of the 
State to maintain order among the people, and 
Gen. Harney declared that, this being an- 
swered, he had no wish to make any further 
military movement in the State. They mutu- 
ally enjoined upon the people to attend to their 
civil business, and expressed the hope that the 
elements which had so seriously threatened the 
public peace would soon subside. 

This plan, however, proved unsuccessful, 
and on the 11th of June Gen. N. Lyon, Gol. 
Frank P. Blair, and Major H. A. Conant, on 
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the part of the Government, and Gov. Jackson, 
- Gen. Price, and Thomas L. Snead, on the part 
of the State, had a four hours’ interview at St. 
Louis, which resulted in no pacific measures 
being adopted. Gov. Jackson demanded that 
no United States forces should be quartered or 
marched through the State. 

‘General Lyon laid down his views, as a ser- 
vant of the Government, somewhat to this 
effect: That if the Government withdrew its 
forces entirely, resort would be made to secret 
and subtle measures to provide arms and effect 
organizations which, upon any pretext, could 
put forth a formidable opposition to the Gen- 
eral Government, and even while arming, com- 
binations would doubtless form in certain local- 
ities to oppress and drive out loyal citizens, to 
whom the Government was bound to give pro- 
tection, but which it would be helpless to do, 
as also to repress such combinations, if its forces 
could not be sent into the State. A large aggres- 
sive force might be formed and advanced from 
the exterior into the State, to assist it in carrying 
out the secession programme, and the Govern- 
ment could not, under the limitation proposed, 
take on these borders to meet and repel 
such force. The Government could not shrink 
from its duties nor abdicate its corresponding 
rights; and, in addition to the above, if was 
the duty of its civil officers to execute civil pro- 
cess, and in case of resistance to receive the 
support of military force. The proposition of 
the Governor would at once overturn the Gov- 
ernment’s privileges and prerogatives which he 
(Gen. Lyon) had neither the wish nor authority 
todo. In his opinion, if the Governor and the 
State authorities would earnestly set about to 
maintain the peace of the State, and declare 
their p to resist outrages upon loyal 
citizens of the Government, and repress insur- 
rections against it, and, in case of violent com- 
binations, needing codperation of the United 
States troops, they should call upon or accept 
such assistance, and in case of threatened in- 
vasion, the Government troops took suitable 
posts to meet it, the purposes of the Govern- 
ment would be subserved, and no infringements 
of the State’s right or dignity committed. He 
would take good care, in such faithful codpera- 
tion of the State authorities to this end, that no 
individual should be injured in person or prop- 
erty, and that the utmost delicacy should be 
observed towards all peaceable persons con- 
cerned in these relations. Upon this basis, in 
Gen. Lyon’s opinion, could the rights of both 
the General and State Governments be secured 
and peace maintained. 

After the interview the Governor returned to 
Jefferson City, and on the 12th issued his proc- 
lamation calling into active service fifty thou- 
sand of the State militia, “for the purpose of 
repelling invasion, and for the protection of the 
lives, liberty, and property of the citizens.” He 
thus describes the events which had thus far 
occurred : 

A series of _— and unparalleled outrages 
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have been inflicted upon the peace and dignity of this 
Commonwealth, and upon the rights and liberties of 
its people, by wicked and unprincipled men, profess- 
ing to act under the authority of the United States 
Government; the solemn enactments of your Seaiele- 
ture have been nullified ; your volunteer soldiers have 
been taken prisoners; your commerce with your sister 
States has been suspended ; your trade with your own 
fellow-citizens has been and is subjected to the harassing 
control of an armed soldiery; peaceful citizens have been 
ipeerone without warrant of law; unoffending and 
defenceless men, women, and children have been ruth- 
lessly shot down and murdered ; and other unbearable 
indignities have been heaped upon your State and 
yourselves. 

To all these ou and indignities you have sub- 
mitted with a patriotic forbearance, which has only 
encouraged the fod ey of these grievous wrongs 
to attempt still bolder and more daring usurpations. 

It has been my earnest endeavor, under all these 
embarrassing circumstances, to maintain the peace of 
the State, and to avert, if ible, from our borders 
the desolating effects of a civil war. With that object 
in view, I authorized Major-General Price, several 
weeks ago, to arrange with General Harney, command- 
ing the Federal forces in this State, the terms of an 
agreement by which the of the State might be 
preserved. They came, on the 2ist of May, to an un- 
derstanding, which was Sa acre The State au- 
thorities have faithfully labored to carry out the terms 
of that agreement. 

The Federal Government, on the other hand, only 
manifested its strong disapprobation of it, by the in- 
stant dismissal of the distinguished officer who, on his 
part, entered into it; but it at once began, and has 
unintermittingly carried out a system of hostile oper- 
ations, in utter contempt of that ment, and the 
reckless disregard of its own plighted faith. These 
acts have latterly portended revolution and civil war 
so unmistakably, that I resolved to make one further 
effort to avert these dangers from you. I therefore 
solicited an interview with Brigadier-General Lyon, 
commanding the Federal army in Missouri. It was 
granted, and, on the 10th instant, waiving all ques- 
tions of personal and official dignity, I went to St. 
Louis, accompanied by Major-General Price. 

We had an interview on the 11th instant, with Gen- 
eral Lyon and Col. F. P. Blair, jr., at which I sub- 
mitted to them this proposition: That I would dis- 
band the State Guard and break up its o ization ; 
that I would disarm all the companies which had been 
armed by the State; that I would pledge myself not 
to attempt to organize the militia under the military 
bill; that no arms or munitions of war should be 
brought into the State; that I would protect all citi- 
zens equally in all their rights, re; ess of their po- 
litical opinions; that I would repress all insurrection- 
ary movements within the State; that I would repel 
all attempts to invade it, from whatever quarter and 
by whomsoever made; and that I would thus main- 
tain a strict neutrality in the present ese contest, 
and preserve the peace of the State. And I further 
proposed that I would, if necessary, invoke the assist- 
ance of the United States troops to out these 
pledges. All this I proposed to do upon condition that 
the Federal Government would undertake to disarm 
the Home Guard, which it has illegally organized and 
armed throughout the State, and pledge itself not to 
occupy with its troops any localities in the State not 
occupied by them at this time. 

Nothing but the most earnest desire to avert the 
horrors of civil war from our beloved State, could have 
tempted me to propose these humiliating terms. They 
were rejected by the Federal officers. p 

They demanded not only the disorganization and 
disarming of the State militia, and the nullification of 
the military bill, but they refused to disarm their own 
Home Guards, and insisted that the Federal Govern- 
ment should enjoy an unrestricted right to move and 
station its troops throughout the State whenever and 
wherever that might, in the opinion of its officers, be 
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necessary either for the protection of the ‘loyal sub- 
jects” of the Federal Government, or for the repelling 
of invasion, and they plainly announced that it was 
the intention of the Administration to take military 
occupation, under these pretexts, of the whole State, 
and to reduce it, as avowed by General Lyon himself, 
to the ‘‘ exact condition of Maryland.” The acceptance 
by me of these degrading terms would not only have 
sullied the honor of Missouri, but would have aroused 
the indignation of every brave citizen, and precipitated 
the very conflict which it has been my aim to prevent. 
We refused to accede to them, and the conference was 
broken up. 


He thus closes :. 


While it is gone duty to obey all the constitutional 
requirement of the Federal Government, it is equally 
my duty to advise you that your first allegiance is due 
to your own State, and that you are under no obliga- 
tion whatever to obey the unconstitutional edicts of 


the military despotism which has enthroned itself at - 


Washington, nor to submit to the infamous and de- 
grading sway of its wicked minions in this State. No 

rave and true-hearted Missourian will obey the one 
or submit to the other. Rise, then, and drive out 
ignominiously the invaders who have dared to dese- 
erate the soil which your labors have made fruitful, 
and which is consecrated by your homes. 

It is asserted in this proclamation that Gen. 
Harney’s removal showed the disapprobation 
of the Federal Government with the arrange- 
ment concluded between that officer and Gen, 
Price. The arrangement was made on the 21st 
of May, but the order of removal was dated 
May 16th. This order was not served on Gen. 
Harney until May 29th or 30th, the same day 


that the General served a final answer in the: 


case of Emmett McDonald, (see Haszas Cor- 
pus.) In the proclamation of Gen, Lyon, dated 
June 17th, five days after that of Gen, Jackson, 
there is a copy of an order from the War De- 
partment, directed to Gen. Harney, ‘“ com- 
manding Department of the West, St. Louis,” 
and dated May 27th. This is eleven days after 
the date of the order for Gen. Harney’s re- 
moval, and two or three days before the order 
was served upon him. That order was as fol- 
lows: 
ADsUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, May 27, 1861. 
Brigadier-General W. S. Harney, Commanding De- 
partment West, St. Louis: 

Sir: The President observes with concern that, 
notwithstanding the pledge of the State authorities to 
coéperate in preserving the peace of Missouri, loyal 
citizens in great numbers continue to be driven from 
their homes. It is immaterial whether these outrages 
continue from inactivity or indisposition on the part 
of the State authorities to prevent them. Itis enough 
that they continue, and it will devolve on you the duty 
of putting a stop to them summarily by the force under 
your command, to be aided by such troops as you may 
require from Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois, The profes- 
sions of loyalty to the Union by the State authorities 
of Missouri are not to be relied upon. They have al- 
ready falsified their professions too often, and are too 

-far committed to secession to be admitted to your con- 
fidence, and you can only be sure of their desisting 
from their wicked purposes when it is not in their 
power to prosecute them. You will, therefore, be un- 
ceasingly watchful of their movements, and not per- 
mit the clamors of the partisans and opponents of the 
measures already taken to prevent you from checking 
every movement against the Government, however 
disguised, under the pretended State authority. The 
authority of the United States is paramount, and 
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whenever it is apparent that a movement, whether by 
order of State authority or not, is hostile, you will not 
hesitate to put it down. i THOMAS, 

be Adjutant-General. 


The proclamation issued by Gen. Lyon on 
June 17th, five days after that of Goy. Jackson, 
was designed not only to counteract the im- 
pressions produced by the latter, but also to 
state the reasons for the measures about to be 
commenced. Gen, Lyon states that the Goy- 
ernor and Legislature sympathized with the se- 
cession movements, and adopted every means 
to effect a separation of the State from the 
Federal Government. The establishment of 
encampments at an unusual period of the year, 
and for an indefinite time, could have no other 
object than the concentration of a large military 
force, to be subjected to the provisions of the 
military law. This bill provided for an obliga- 
tion to the State on the part of all persons en- 
rolled under its provisions irrespective of any 
obligation to the United States. This, of itself, 
Gen. Lyon declares, was a repudiation of the 
authority of the Federal Government, and, 
coupled with the surrounding circumstances, 
would lead to direct hostilities. The agreement 
between Gen. Harney and Gen. Price was 
based on a repudiation of this military bill, and 
all efforts of the militia of the State under its 
provisions. But it failed to define specifically 
the terms of peace, and how far a suspension 
of the terms of the bill should form a part of it. 
Hence constant complaints had been made to 
him, and next to. Washington, accompanied 
with appeals for relief by peaceful citizens from 
the exasperating hardships imposed under the 
bill. This relief Gen. Lyon conceived it to be 
the duty of a just Government to give. Its 
policy is found, he says, in the order to Gen. 
Harney of May 27th above mentioned. He 
then proceeds in these words: 


It is my design to carry out these instructions in 
their letter and spirit. Their justice and orto 
will be appreciated by whoever takes an enlightened 
view of the relations of the citizens of Missouri to the 
General Government. Nor can such policy be con- 
strued as at all disparaging to the rights or dignity of 
the State of Missouri, or as infringing in any sense 
upon the individual liberty of its citizens. The recent 
proclamation of Governor Jackson, by which he has 
set at defiance the authorities of the United States, and 
urged you to make war upon them, is but a consum- 
mation of his treasonable purposes, long indicated 
his acts and expressed opinions, and now made mani- 
fest. If, in suppressing these treasonable projects, car- 
rying out the policy of the Government, and maintain- 
ing its dignity as above indicated, hostilities should 
unfortunately occur, and eg Ed consequences should 
follow, I would hope that all aggravation of those 
events may be avoided, and that they may be diverted 
from the innocent, and may fall only on the heads of 
those by whom they have been provoked. 2 

In the discharge of these plain but onerous duties, I 
shall look for the countenance and active codperation 
of all good citizens, and I shall expect them to dis- 
countenance all illegal combinations or organizations, 
and support and uphold, by every lawful means, the 
Federal Governuiiire upon the maintenance of which 
depend their liberties and the perfect ba of all 
their rights. . LYON, 

Brig.-General U. 8. Volunteers, Commanding. 
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~The movement of now immediately 
commenced. On the 13th the steamer Iatan 
left St. Louis with the second battalion of the 
First iment Missouri Volunteers, one sec- 


First Regim 
tion of Totten’s Light Artillery, and two com-. 


panies of regulars, and thesteamer J. O. Swan, 
with the first battalion of the First Regiment, 
under Ool. Blair, and another section of Tot- 
ten’s battery, and a detachment of pioneers, and 
General Lyon and staff, numbering fifteen hun- 
dred men, for Jefferson City. Horses, wagons, 
and all necessary camp equipage, ammunition, 
and provisions for a long march, accompanied 
the expedition. a 
_ Onthe 15th they arrived at Jefferson City. 
Five companies of Missouri Volunteers, under 
Lieut.-Col. Andrews, and a company of regular 
artillery under Oaptain Totten, all under Gen. 
Lyon, disembarked and oceupied the city. Gov. 
Jackson and the officers of the State Govern- 


e. ment, and many citizens, had left on the 13th. 


A ee aad of regulars, under Major aoe 
thoroughly searched the country for contraban 
articles, and found some wheels and other parts 
of artillery carriages. No violence was offered, 
but, on the contrary, the boats containing the 
Federal troops were received with cheers by a 
large concourse of the citizens. 

- On the next day Gen. Lyon left for Booneville. 
Previously, however, he placed Colonel Henry 
Boernstein, of the Second Missouri Volunteers, 
in command, and, on the next day, the 17th of 
June, he issued a proclamation declaring that he 
acted in the absence of the regular State author- 
ities, who had fied, to prevent anarchy and 
lawlessness. The proclamation was as follows: 


HEAD-QUARTERS permet 


my JEFFERSON City, June 17. 
To the Citizens of Cole County and the adjoining coun- 
_ ies of Missouri: 
Citizens: I have been appointed by the command- 
ing General commander of this place, with the view to 
d ny, enioed ity over ene and ° edijecent cae. 
ies, in order to preserve the peace and tranquillity o 
ll citi and assist the authorities in the mainte- 
nance of Government and of the Union, the en- 
forcement of the constitutional laws of the country. 
By the precipitate flight of Gov. C. F. Jackson and 
others, you have been left without State authority and 
without a government. This state of things would 
have produced lawlessness and anarchy and all their 
consequent evils. It has therefore been deemed neces- 
sary te supply this lack by appointing a commander 
of this place, having su ce over the city and its 
vicinity. I therefore call upon the city authorities, as 
well as the authorities of this county, to continue the 
legal exercise of their official duties, and I will be al- 
ways ready to lend them my assistance for the enforce- 
ment of the constitutional laws of the country. I do 
not wish to interfere with their official business, neither 
do I intend to meddle with the private business of the 
citizens. “Your personal safety will be protected and 
your property will be respected. Slave property will 
not be interfered with by any part of my command, 
nor will slaves be allowed to enter my lines without 
written authority from their masters; and notwith- 
standing we are in times of war, I shall endeavor to 
execute my instructions with moderation and forbear- 
ance, and at the same time shall not suffer the least 
attempt to destroy the Union and its Government by 
the ce of any unlawful act. I shall prosecute 
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and deliver up to the W924 authorities all traitors 
and their accomplices, aiders, and abettors. 

I call upon all friends of the Union, and upon all 
Food citizens, to form themselves into companies of 

ome Guards for the protection of the Union ; to arm 
themselves and to drill. I will be very glad to have 
them, as far as possible, instructed < e officers, and 
to contribute with all my power their military 
education. Every citizen who has business with the 
commander of the place, or intends to bring some 
— before him, will have free access to my 
head-quarters from 10 to 12 o’clock. 

All my soldiers will observe the strictest discipline, 
and I hope that the support of all citizens will 
enable me to keep this city and vicinity in perfect 
peace and order, and to keep far from them the terror 
and devastation of the war. 

. HENRY BOERNSTEIN, 
Col. Commanding 2d Regiment Mo. Volunteers. 


Meantime Governor Jackson, on leaving Jef- 
ferson City, summoned the State troops to his 
support at Booneville, which is situated on the 
south bank of the Missouri River, and forty- 
eight miles northwest of Jefferson City. Sev- 
eral companies from the adjacent counties joined 
him, under Col. eieaotike. 

Leaving Jefferson City on the 16th, Gen. 
Lyon proceeded on the steamers A. McDowell, 
Iatan, and City of Lonisiana, up the river, and 
stopped for the night about one mile below 
Providence. Early in the morning he started 
with his force, and reached Rochefort before 
six o’clock, when he learned that a small force 
i se roe boi was a Ri miles below 

oneville, and preparing to make a vigorous 
defence. Proeeting on, they discovered, about 
six miles from Booneville, on the bluffs, a bat- 
tery, and also scouts moving. A landing was 
made about 7 o’clock two miles lower down, 
on the south bank of the river; the troops be- 
gan to move on the river road to Booneville. 
Following it about a mile and a half to the spot 
where it begins to ascend the bluffs, several 
shots announced the driving in of the enemy’s 
pickets. On the summit of the bluffs the ene- 
my were posted. The Federal force advanced 
and opened the engagement by throwing a few 
nine-pounder shells, while the infantry filed to 
the right and left, and commenced a fire of 
musketry. The enemy stood their ground man- 
fully for a time, then began to retire, and with- 
drew in order. The Federal force was two 
thousand, only a small portion of which was 
engaged, and its loss was two killed and nine 
wounded. The number of the State troops was 
small. They admitted ten as killed, and sev- 
eral as having been taken prisoners. Some 
shoes, guns, blankets, &c., were taken by the 
Federal troops. This was the first hostile colli- 
sion in the State like a skirmish or battle be- 
tween those representing the authority of the 
United States and any of the officers of the State 
Government or forces under them. Gen. Lyon, 
therefore, deemed it necessary to issue the fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

Boonevit xe, June 18, 1861. 
To the People of Missouri : } 

Upon leaving St. Louis, in Consequence of war made 

by the Governor of this State against the Government 
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of the United States, because I would not assume on 
its behalf to relinquish its duties, and abdicate its 
rights of protecting loyal citizens from the oppression 
and cruelty of the secessionists in this State, I pub- 
lished an address to the people, in which I declared 
my intention to use the force under my command for 
no other purpose than the maintenance of the au- 
thority of” the General Government, and the pro- 
tection of the rights and property of all law-abiding 
citizens. : 

The State authorities, in violation of an agreement 
with Gen. Harney on the 2d of May last, had drawn 
together and organized upon a large scale the means 
of warfare, and, having made a declaration of war, 
they abandoned the capital, issued orders for the de- 
struction of the railroad and telegraph lines, and pro- 
ceeded to this point to put into execution their hostile 
purposes towards the General Government. This de- 
volved upon me the necessity of meeting this issue to 
the best of my ability, and accordingly I moved to this 
point with a portion of the force under my command, 
attacked and dispersed the hostile forces gathered here 
by the Governor, and took possession of the camp- 
equipage left, and a considerable number of prisoners, 
most of them young and of immature age, and who 
represent that they have been misled by frauds, inge- 
niously devised and industriously inculcated by design- 
ing leaders, who seek to deyolye upon unreflecting 
and deluded followers the task of securing the object 
of their own false ambition. 

Out of compassion for these misguided youths, and 
to correct the impressions created by unscrupulous 
calumniators, I liberated them upon the condition that 
they will not serve in the impending hostilities against 
the United States Government. 

I have done this in spite of the well-known facts 
that the leaders in’ the present rebellion, having long 
experienced the mildness of the General Government, 
still feel confident that this mildness cannot be over- 
taxed even by factious hostilities, having in view its 
overthrow ; but lest, as in the case of the late Camp 
Jackson affair, this clemency shall still be misconstru- 
ed, it is proper to give warning that the Government 
cannot always be expected to indulge in it to the com- 
promise of its evident welfare. 

Hearing that those plotting against the Government 
have falsely represented that the Government troops 
intended a forcible and violent invasion of Missouri 
for purposes of military despotism and tyranny, I here- 
by give notice to the People of this State that I shall 
scrupulously avoid all interference with the business, 
right, and property of Sis dl description recognized by 
the laws of’ the State, and belonging to law-abiding 
citizens. But it is equall 6 duty to maintain the 
porenctoy authority of the United States with such 

orce as I have at my command, which will be retained 

only so long as opposition makes it necessary, and that 
it is my wish, and shall be my purpose, to visit any 
unavoidable rigor arising in this issue upon those only 
who provoke it. 

All persons, who, under the misapprehensions above 
mentioned have taken up arms, or who are preparing 
to do so, are invited to return to their homes and re- 
linquish their hostilities towards the Federal Govern- 
ment, and are assured that they may do so without 
being molested for past occurrences. 

N. LYON, 
Brigadier U. S. Army, Commanding. 


On the 18th Governor Jackson was at Syra- 
cuse, about twenty-five miles south of Boone- 
ville, with about five hundred men. Property 
was taken from Union citizens, also the rolling 
stock of the railroad by the force, when they 
further retired to Warsaw, destroying the La- 
moine bridge, a costly structure, six miles west 
of Syracuse. On the same day a skirmish took 
place near the town of Cole, between a force 
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of Union Home Guards and State troops from 
Warsaw and that region, in which the former 
were put to flight. 

Military affairs now progressed so rapidly 
that the force concentrated in the State reached 
‘10,000 men, 2,500 of whom were stationed at 
Herman and Jefferson City, 3,200 at Rolla, the 
terminus of the southwest branch of the Pacific 
Railroad, 1,000 on the North Missouri Railroad, 
and 1,000 at Bird’s Point, opposite Cairo. In 
addition to this there was a force of 2,500 re- 
maining at St. Louis, which could be increased 
to 10,000 in a few hours by accessions from the 
neighboring camps in Illinois. These troops 
held the entire portion of the State north of 
the river, the southeast quarter lying between 
the Mississippi and a line drawn southward 
from Jefferson City to the Arkansas border, 
thus giving to the Federal Government the im- 
portant points of St. Louis, Hannibal, St. Jo- 
seph, and Bird’s Point as a base of operations, 
with the rivers and railroads as a means of 
transportation. 

On the 24th the State Treasurer, the Auditor, 
and Land Register, who had retired with the Gov- 
ernor, returned to Jefferson City and took the 
oath of allegiance, and entered upon their duties, 

The Home Guard of the capital were fur- 
nished with arms, and drilied under the direc- 
tion of Col. Boernstein, and intrenchments for 
the defence of the place against attacks were 
erected. Several expeditions were sent by Gen, 
Lyon to various parts of the State where collec- 
tions of secessionists were reported, but the lat- 
ter succeeded in getting away before the arrival 
of the Federal troops. 

In the latter part of June Gen. Fremont was 
ordered to take command of the Department 
of the West. Since Gen. Harney had been 
ordered to another post, Capt. Lyon, who had 
been promoted to a brigadier-generalship, had 
been in command. (See Lyon.) p 

On the 5th of July a sharp engagement took 
place between some of Gen. Lyon’s troops, un- 
der Col. Siegel, assisted by Col. Salomon, and 
a body of State troops under Gen. Rains and 
Col. Parsons, at a place called Carthage, in Jas- 
per County, in Southwestern Missouri. (See 
CarTnace.) This movement of Gen, Lyon up 
the Missouri River, and through the central 
part of the State, had the effect to restrain the 
secessionists, and prevent them from organizing 
a formidable force. 

On the 3d of Jnly Gen. Lyon with his forces 
left Booneville for the southwestern counties 
of the State, intending to proceed as far as 
Springfield. Gen. Sweeny was in the mean- 
while at Springfield with a small Union force, 
and on the 4th of July he issued the following 
proclamation, which explains in a few words 
the state of affairs in that quarter of the State: 

HeAp-quarters SourHwest EXPEDITION, i 
Sprinerieip, Mo., July 4, 1861. 
To the Citizens of Southwest Missouri : 


Your Governor has striven to cause the State to . 


withdraw from the Union. Failing to accomplish this 


ee 


a. 


ake iG, 


a 


urpose by legislative enactment, he has already com- 
Pijtled ‘treason by woh." war against the United 
States. 
same crime. Hence he has called for troops to enter 
the military service of the State, not to aid, but to op- 
‘The troops under my command are stationed in your 
midst by the proper authority of our Government. 
Lloyal citizens. Should an insur- 
: of your slaves take | poe it would be my duty 
to su 
iand r that It is my duty to protect all 
loyal citizens in the enjoyment and possession of all 
“Trequire all troops and armed men in this part of 
against the Government of the United States, to imme- 
dis and return to their homes. If this 
men will be taken prisoners or dispersed. I request 
every citizen who acknowledges he owes allegiance to 
blood and to restore peace and quiet to this portion of 
the State. . 
word or act, towards the Government of the United 
are cp aes to appear before me, or any officer 
0 
my command, and take an oath of allegiance to our Gov- 
ernment. Gross misrepresentations of the oath which 
respectable citizens have been made. No loyal citizen 
will decline to take such an oath. It is the duty of 
ment and to support the Constitution of the United 
not to encourage secession by word or act, and 
authorities of the land. No loyal citizen will bear 
arms against his Government or give aid and support 
obligations required. 
LIassure you the Government of the United States 
have been misled, and who desire to maintain and pre- 
serve the best Government ever yatta ps gba 


He has endeavored to have you commit the 

pose the Government of the United States. 
ae are mene Sey not as enemies, but as friends 
ress it, and I should use the force at my com- 
their p , Slaves included. That duty shall be 
now assembled, and which are arrayed 
shall ah Radios without delay, those hordes of armed 
the United States to aid me to prevent the shedding of 
Those who have manifested a want of loyalty, either 
“incomman any postorany detachmentof troopsunder 
has already been administered to ee of your most 
every citizen to bear allegiance to the Govern- 
to obey all | orders emanating from the constituted 
to the enemies of the country. Such, in brief, are the 
will deal nocacys' yet firmly with all its citizens who 

wisdom. T. W. SWEE 


Brigadier-General Commanding. 


On the 16th Gen. Lyon reached Springfield, 
his command being then ten miles north of the 
town, and having been increased by the addi- 
tion of the force under Gen. Sturgis. On the 

- 20th orders were given to Gen. Sweeny with 
twelve hundred men, to break up a secession 
eamp located at Forsyth, about fifty miles south 
of Springfield. The troops consisted of two 
companies of dragoons, a section of a battery, 
a part of the First Iowa and the Second Kansas 
regiments, and some mounted Kansas Volun- 
teers. They reached their destination at two 
Pp. M. on Monday, just in time to see the enemy 
rapidly retiring. Blankets, rifles, provisions, 
and a large quantity of lead were captured. 

On the ist of August Gen. Lyon ordered his 
entire command, with the exception of a small 
guard, to rendezvous at Orane’s Creek, ten 
miles south of Springfield. The command was 

“composed as follows: five companies First and 
Second regiments Regulars, Major Sturgis. Five 
companies First Regiment Missouri Volunteers, 
Lieut.-Col. Andrews. Two companies Second 
Regiment Missouri Volunteers, Major Oster- 
hous. Three companies Third Regiment Mis- 
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souri Volunteers, Col. . Fifth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteers, Col. Salomon. First Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteers, Ool. J. F. Bates. First 
Regiment Kansas Volunteers, Col. Deitzler. 
Second Regiment Kansas Volunteers, Col. 
Mitchell. Two companies First Re Caval- 
ry, Captains Stanley and Carr. ree compa- 
nies First Regular Cavalry, (recruits,) Lieut. 
Lathrop. Captain I. Totten’s battery Regular 
Artillery, six guns, six and twelve-pounders. 
Lieut. Dubois’ battery Regular Artillery, four 
guns, six and twelve-pounders. Captain Shaef- 
fer’s battery Missouri Volunteer Artillery, six 
guns, six and twelve pounders. 

Brigadier-Generals Sweeny, Siegel, and Ma- 
jor Sturgis were intrusted with the most im- 
portant subsidiary commands. 

The march commenced that afternoon, and 
the camp reached about ten o’clock that night. 
The next morning the march was resumed, and 
about five o’clock that afternoon a body of the 
enemy were overtaken, when a brisk inter- 
change of shots between the skirmishers took 
place. Upon this, a body of the enemy’s in- 
fantry, about five hundred in number, ap- 
proached, apparently with the design of cutting 
off an advanced body of the Federal infantry. 
Several volleys were interchanged, when a 
charge was made by a body of regulars. The . 
enemy’s ranks were thus broken, and they re- 
treated. The place of this skirmish was Dug 
Springs. The march was continued as far as 
Curran, twenty-six miles from Springfield, but 
the heat of the weather, shortness of provi- 
sions, and the fact that a strong Confederate 
force was posted in front, and a large division 
had also moved in the direction of Sarcoxie, 
while it was necessary that communication 
should be kept open to Springfield, led Gen. 
Lyon to determine to return to that town. 

State troops under Gen. Price were collected 
in the southwestern counties, and encountered 
Gen. Lyon at Wilson’s Creek, where a battle 
was fought, in which he lost his life, on the 
10th of August. Gens. McCulloch and Price 
commanded the State troops and some Con- 
federate forces from Arkansas. The locality of 
this battle is near Springfield, and it is called 
both Wilson’s Creek and Oak Hill. (See Wr- 
son’s CREEK.) 

In the northern counties of Missouri there 
was the same division of sentiment, which was 
rapidly arousing a hostile spirit. Squads of 
troops from Illinois were soon stationed at im- 
portant places, while State troops gathered to 
oppose them. The destruction of property and 
bloody skirmishes soon followed. At Monroe 
station, thirty miles west of Hannibal, an at- 
tack was made by secession troops, on July 
11th, on the railroad statien-house, which was 
burned with six passenger and eighteen freight 
ears. A portion of the railroad track was torn 
up on each side of the town. On the same 
night the bridge of the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
sephs Railroad was burned. On the 15th Brig.- 
Gen. Hurlburt, in command of the volunteer 
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force, issued a lengthy proclamation to the 
people of the northeastern counties, warning 
them that the men or body of men who ven- 
ture to stand in defiance of the supreme author- 
ity of the Union, endangered their lives. 

On the 16th a skirmish took place at Mill- 
ville, about thirty miles above St. Charles, on 
the North Missouri Railroad. About eight hun- 
dred Union troops had reached this point, when 
the track was torn up, and they were fired 
upon by a secession force, and an engagement 
followed, in which a small number were killed 
and wounded on each side. 

A little further south, near Fulton, in Callo- 
way County, about twenty-three miles north- 
east of Jefferson City, a skirmish took place on 
the 17th, between Col. McNeil, with about 
600 men, and Gen. Harris, with a considerable 
force, in which the latter were routed with a 
loss of several as prisoners, On the 19th Gen. 
Pope, who had been assigned to the command 
in Northern Missouri, issued the following 
proclamation : 

Sr. Cuarxes, Mo., July 19. 

To the People of North Missouri + 

By virtue of power and authority I have assumed 
command of North Missouri. I appear among you 
with a force strong enough to maintain the authority 
of the Government, and too strong to be resisted by 
any means in your possession usual in warfare. Upon 
your own assurances that you would respect the laws 
of the United States, and preserve the peace, no troops 
have hitherto been sent in your section of the country. 
The assurances for the last ten days, however, have 
plainly exhibited your lack of either the power or in- 
clination to fully carry out the pledges, and the Goy- 
ernment has therefore found it necessary to occupy 
North Missouri with a force powerful enough to impel 
obedience to the laws. As soon as it is made manitest 
that you will respect its authority and put down un- 
lawful combinations against it, you will be relieved of 
the presence of the forces under my command, but not 
until then. I therefore warn all persons taking up 
arms against the National authority, who attempt to 
commit depredations upon public or private property, 
or who molest unoffending and peaceful citizens, that 
they will be dealt with in a most summary manner, 
without waiting civil process. JOHN POPE, 

Brigadier-General U. 8. A., Commanding. 


He had previously proceeded from St. Louis 
to St. Charles, where his head-quarters were 
established, in order to take charge of that de- 
partment. His command in North Missouri 
was seven thousand strong, and so posted that 
Jefferson City, Booneville, Lexington, and all 
the principal points in the northern parts of the 
State were within easy striking distance. 

About the same time that Gen. Lyon left St. 
Louis for Jefferson City, June 15, other troops, 
consisting of ten companies, left for Rolla, 
which is the termination of the southwest 
branch of the Pacific Railroad, and 113 miles 
from St. Louis. This force was increased sub- 
sequently, and active operations took place in 
that section of the State. 

Such is a brief notice of the actual skirmishes 
and battles which took place in the State dur- 
ing the month of July, and including the events 
at Dug Springs and Wilson’s Creek, in the 
month of August. They afford a very faint indi- 
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cation of the excitement, the uncertainty, and 
the division of sentiment which existed at that 
time. The majority of the people, however, 
were evidently warm Union men, and the de- 
cided action of the State Convention secured 
their adhesion to the support of the Federal 
Government. 

Meanwhile, on the 6th of July, the following 
call was issued for the assembling of the State 
Convention : 

81. Louis, July 6, 1861. 

We, the undersigned, seg J a majority of the Com- 
mittee of the Convention of the tate of Missouri, 
charged with the duty of convening said Convention, 
at such time prior to the third Monday of December, 
1861, and at such place as they may think the public 
exigencies require, do hereby notify the said Conven- 
tion to assemble and meet at Jefferson City in the State 
of Missouri, on the 22d day of July, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

R. WILSON, 
J. W. McCLURE, 
THOMAS T. GUNTT, 

es J. T. TINDALL, 

JAMES R. McCORMAC. 


On the 22d of July the State Convention re- 
assembled. New questions were presented for 
its consideration, of which there were no pre- 
cedents. The Governor, legally chosen, 
gone from the capital after initiating against 
the National Government a military demonstra- 
tion that had resulted in disaster to himself and 
his adherents. The Lieutenant-Governor, who, 
of right, should have succeeded the Governor, 
was a self-condemned exile from the State, and 
was believed to be engaged in schemes which 
incapacitated him for a proper discharge of the 
executive functions in a loyal commonwealth. 
Nor was the President pro tem. of the Senate 
present to take the place of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, nor the Speaker of the House to take 
the place of the President protem. Thus the 
Executive Department was without a head, 
and the important functions of Governor re- 
mained undischarged. 

In the State Convention the first business was 
to declare the seat of Gen. Price, as President 
of the Convention, vacant. A committee of 
seven was appointed, to whom were referred 
several resolutions relative to the state of 
affairs. On the 25th the committee presented 
their report. It alluded at length to the un- 
paralleled condition of affairs, the reckless 
course of the recent Government, and flight of 
the Governor and other State officers from the 
capital. It declared the offices of Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Secretary of State 
vacant, and provided that their vacancies 
should be filled by the Convention, the officers 
so appointed to hold their positions till August, 
1862, at which time it recommended a special 
election by the people. It proposed to repeal 
the ninth section of the sixth article of the 
Constitution, and that the Supreme Court of 
the State should consist of seven members; and 
that four members, in addition to the three 
comprising the court, should be appointed by 
the Governor chosen by the Convention, to hold 
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office till 1862, when the people would decide 
whether the change shall be Bean my It 
proposed to abolish the State Legislature, and 
ordain that in case before the ist of August, 
1862, the Governor chosen by the Convention 
should consider that the public exigencies de- 
manded, he should order a special election for 


members of the State Legislature. It recom- 
‘ménded the passage of an ordinance repealing 


the following bills, passed by the Legislature 
in secret session in the month of May previous: 
the military fund bill, the bill to suspend the 
distribution of the school fund, and the bill for 
cultivating friendly relations with the Indian 
tribes. It proposed to repeal the bill authoriz- 
ing the appointment of one major of the Mis- 
souri militia, and revive the militia law of 1859. 
The report was adopted. 

The act relative to the school fund directed 


- the Superintendent of Schools to postpone its 


apportionment for the year, and to Jet it remain 
in the Treasury, subject to the order of the 
General Assembly. This fund consisted of 
twenty-five per cent. (about $200,000) of the 
general revenue; the dividends on the State’s 
stock in the Bank of the State of Missouri, and 
other amounts, the proceeds of fines and forfeit- 
ures, the whole amounting to about $250,000 
per annum. This sum had for years been ap- 
portioned to the common schools of the State, 


and had been the chief support of those schools, 


rendering efficient service in the cause of edu- 
eation. The report of this committee was 
adopted. At the same time a resolution was 
nem that a committee of seven be appointed 
y the President of the Convention to prepare 
an address to the people of the State. 
_ The report of the State Treasurer, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Convention, 
was made. The amount of money in the Treas- 


‘ury on the 24th of July was a little over 


$57,000. The disbursements since the adjourn- 
ment of the last session of the Legislature, had 
been over $600,000. 

- A resolution was offered that there was no 
excuse, either in the present or future condition 
of the State, for default of payment of the in- 
terest on the State debt, and that it was pre- 
eminently her duty to pay it. After a lively 
discussion, several substitutes were offered, 
when the matter was referred. 

On the 30th of July the Convention declared 
vacant the offices of Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Secretary of State by a vote of 
56 to 25. The seats of the members of the 
General Assembly were also declared vacant 
by a vote of 52 to 28. On the next day the 
following officers were elected: Hamilton R. 
Gamble, Provisional Governor; Willard P. 
Hall, Lieutenant-Governor; Mordecai Oliver, 
Secretary of State. These officers were at once 
inaugurated, amid general rejoicing. 

The first Monday in November was fixed as 
ag day for the election by the people of State 


cers. 
After the transaction of some unimportant 
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business, and the presentation of an address to 
the people of the State by the Convention, it 
adjourned until the third Monday in December, 
unless sooner called together by the new Gov- 
ernment, if the public safety demanded it. 

The.address to the people of the State by the 
Convention, which was adopted on the 31st of 
July, states the action of the Convention and 
the necessity that existed for it, and closes 
with a vindication of its lawful power to per- 
form what it had done. The necessity for its 
action arose out of the condition of affairs, 
which is thus described : 


We have assembled in Jefferson under circum- 
stances widely different from those that existed when 
the Convention adjourned its session at St. Louis. 

We find high officers of the State Government en- 
gaged in actual hostilities with the forces of the United 

tates, and blood has been spilt upon the soil of Mis- 
souri. Many of our citizens have yielded obedience 
to an ill-judged call of the Governor, and have assem- 
bled in arms for the ti sae of repelling the invasion 
of the State by armed bands of lawless invaders, as 
the troops of the United States are designated by the 
Governor in his proclamation of the 17th day of June 


last. 

We find that troops from the State of Arkansas 
have come into Missouri for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the action of our Governor in his contest with 
ba United States, and this at the request of our Exec- 
utive. 

We find no person present, or likely soon to be pres- 
ent, at the seat of Government, to exercise the ordi- 
nary functions of the Executive Department, or to 
maintain the internal peace of the State. 

We find that throughout the State there is imminent 
danger of civil war in its worst form, in which neigh- 
bor shall seek the life of neighbor, and bonds of soci- 
ety will be dissolved, and universal anarchy shall 
reign. If it be possible to find a remedy for existing 
evils, and to avert the threatened horrors of anarchy, 
it is manifestly the duty of your delegates, assembled 
in Convention, to provide such a remedy ; and, in or- 
der to determine upon the remedy, it is necessary to 
trace very briefly the origin and progress of the evils 
that now afflict the State. 

It is not necessary that any lengthy reference should 
be made to the action of those States which have se- 
ceded from the Union. We cannot remedy or recall 
that secession. They have acted for themselves, and 
must abide the consequences of their own action. So 
far as you have expressed your wishes, you have de- 
clared your determination not to leave the Union, 
and your wishes have been expressed by this Con- 
vention. 

Any action of any officer of the State in conflict 
with your will, thus expressed, is an action in plain 
opposition to the principle of our Government, which 
recognizes the poopie as the source of political power, 
and their will as the rule of conduct for all their offi- 
cers. It would have been but a reasonable compliance 
with your will, that after you had, through this Con- 
vention, expressed your determination to remain in 
the Union, your Executive and Legislative officers 
should not only have refrained from any opposition to 
your will, but should have exerted all their powers to 
see rose will into effect. 

e have been enabled to ascertain by some corre- 
spondence of different public officers, accidentally made 
public, that several of these officers not only entertained 
and expressed opinions and wishes against the con- 
tinuance of Missouri in the Union, but actually engaged 
in schemes to withdraw her from the Union, contrary 
to your known wishes. : ” 

r the adjournment of your Convention, which 
had expressed your ose to remain in the Union, 
Governor Claiborne pietkeoa, in a letter addressed 
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to David Walker, President of the Arkansas Conven- 
tion, dated April 19, 1861, says: ‘‘ From the beginning, 
my own conviction has been that. the interest, duty, 
and honor of every slaveholding State demand. their 
separation from the non-slaveholding States.” Again, 
he says: “‘I have been, from the beginning, in favor 
of decided and prompt action on the part of the South- 
ern States, but the majority of the people of Missouri, 
up to the presen time, have differed with me.” Here 
we have the declaration of his opinion and wishes, and 
the open confession that a majority of the people did 
not agree with him. 

But he proceeds: “ What their future action (mean- 
ing the future action of the people) may be, no man 
with certainty can predict or foretell; but my impres- 
sion is, judging from the indications hourly occurring, 
that Missouri will be ready for secession in less than 
thirty days, and will secede if Arkansas will only get 
out of the way and give her a free passage.” 

It will presently be seen, by an extract from another 
letter, what the Governor means by being ready for 
secession ; but it is very remarkable that he should 
. undertake not only to say that she would be ready to 
secede in thirty days, but further, that she will secede, 
when in fact eked Convention, at that time, stood ad- 
journed to the 3d Monday of December next. His 

eclaration that the State would secede is made, doubt- 
less, upon some plan of his own, independent of the 
Convention. 

Nine days after this letter to the President of the 
Arkansas Convention, he wfote another, addressed to 
J. W. Tucker, Esq., the editor of a secession news- 
paper in St. Louis. This letter is dated April 28, 
1861. The writer says: “I do not think Missouri 
should secede to-day or to-morrow, but I do not think 
it good policy that I should so openly declare. I 
want a little time to arm the State, and I am assum- 
ing every responsibility to do it with all possible de- 
spatch.” 

Again he says: ‘“‘ We should keep our own counsels, 
Everybody in the State is in favor of arming the State; 
then let it be done. All are opposed to furnishin 
Mr. Lincoln with soldiers. Time will settle the bal- 
ance, Nothing should be said about the time or the 
manner in which Missouri should go out. That she 
ought to go, and will go, at the proper time, I have no 
doubt. She ought to have gone last winter, when she 
could have seized the public arms and public property 
and defended herself.’ 

Here we have the fixed mind and te ose of the 
Governor, that Missouri shall leave the Union. He 
wants time—a little time to arm the State. He thinks 
secrecy should be preserved by the parties with whom 
he acts, in keeping their counsels. He suggests that 
nothing should be said about the time or the manner 
in which Missouri should go out; manifestly implyin 
that the time and manner of going out, which he an 
those with whom he acted, proposed to adopt, were 
some.other time and manner than such as were to be 
fixed by the people through their Convention. It was 
no doubt to be a time and manner to be fixed by the 
Governor and the General Assembly, or by the Gov- 
ernor and a military body to be provided with arms 
during the little time needed by the Governor for that 

urpose. 
' There have been no specific disclosures made to the 
public of the details of this plan, but the Governor 
expresses his strong conviction that at the proper time 
the State will go out. 

This correspondence of the Governor occurred at a 
time when there was no interference by soldiers of the 
United States with any of the citizens, or with the 
peace of the State. The event which produced exas- 
peration through the State, the capture of Camp Jack- 
son, did not take place until the 10th of May. Yet, 
the evidence is conclusive, that there was at the time 
of this correspondence a secret plan for taking Missouri 
out of the Toon without any assent of the people 
through their Convention. 

An address to the people of Missouri was issued by 
Thomas C. Reynolds, the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
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which he declares that in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 


Virginia, his efforts have betn directed unceasingly, to_ 


the best of his limited ability, to the promotion of our 
interests, indissolubly connected with the vindication 
of our speedy union with the Confederate States. 
Here is the second executive officer of Missouri avow- 
edly engaged in travelling through States, which he 
must regard, while Missouri remains in the Union, as 
foreign States, and those States endeavoring, as he 
sa to promote the interests of our State. 
he mode of promoting our interests is disclosed in 
another passage of the address, in which he gives the 
Reape assurance that the people of the Confederate 
tates, though engaged in a war with a powerful foe, 
would not hesitate still further to tax their energies 
and resources at the proper time, and on a proper oc- 
casion in aid of Missouri. The mode of promoting our 
interests, then, was by obtaining military aid, and this 
while Missouri continued in the Union. The result of 
the joint action of the first and second executive offi- 
cers of the State, has been that a body of military forces 
of Arkansas has actually invaded Missourls to carry 
out the schemes of your own officer, who ought to have 
conformed to your will, as you had made it known at 
elections, and had expressed it by your delegates in 
Convention. 

Still further to execute the purpose of severing the 
connection of Missouri with the United States, the 
General Assembly was called, and when assembled, 
sat in secret session, and enacted laws which had for 
their object the placing in the hands of the Governor 
large sums of money, to be expended in his discretion 
for military purposes, and a law for the organization 
of a military force, which was to be sustained by ex- 
traordinary taxation, and to be absolutely subject to 
the orders of the Governor, to act sage all op- 
posers, including the United States. " these acts, 
schools are closed, and the demands of humanity for 
the support of lunatics are denied, and the money raised 
for the purposes of education and benevolence may 
swell the fund to be expended in war. 

Without referring more particularly to the proyi- 
sions of these several acts, which are most extraordi- 
_ and extremely dangerous as precedents, it is 
sufficient to say that they display the same purpose to 
engage in aconflict with the General Government, and 
to Tok the connection of Missouri with the United 
States, which had before been manifested by Goy. 
Jackson. The conduct of these officers of the Legis- 
lative and Executive Departments has produced evils 
and dangers of vast magnitude, and your delegates in 
Convention have addressed themselves to the impor- 
tant and delicate duty of attempting to free the State 
from these evils. 


On the same day, Lient.-Gov. Reynolds issued 
a proclamation at New Madrid, addressed to 
the people of Missouri. He said: “I return to 
the State to accompany in my official capacity, 
one of the armies which the warrior statesman 
whose genius now presides over the affairs of 
our half of the Union, has prepared to advance 
against the common foe.” His view of the pos- 
ture of affairs, and the measures which should 
be adopted, is thus stated: ° 


To provide for this very condition of things, our 
General Assembly, in May last, passed an act, by 
which, in view of the rebellion in St. Louis and the 
invasion of our State, the Governor was “ authorized 
to take such measures as in his judgment he may deem 
necessary or proper to repel such invasion or put down 
such rebellion.” i 

As that rebellion and invasion have been sanctioned 
by the Government and people of the North, one of the 
most proper measures to protect our interests is a dis- 
solution of all connection with them, In the present 
condition of Missouri, the Executive is the only consti- 
tutional authority left in the free exercise of legitimate 
power within her limits, Her motto, “ Salus popula 


.. 
> 


I 
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suprema lex esto,” should be his guide; to_him “let 
the people’s welfare be the highest law.” Under ex- 
i circumstances it is his clear duty to accept the 
al situation of affairs, and simplify the real issues, 
by making, under the statute above mentioned, and 
subject to the future control of the General Assembly 
and the people, a Bw deep. declaration, in the name 
and on behalf of the people of Missouri, that her 
union with the Northern States has been dissolved by 
their acts of war upon her, and that she is, and of right 
t to be, a sovereign, free, and independent S 
‘he conviction that the decision of this question can 
be safely left to the patriotism of Governor Jackson, 
and would more properly emanate from the regular 
executive of the State, is the only ground for my not 
-exercising the powers of Governor temporarily in me 
ins and at once issuing a formal declaration to 
that effect. But in order that my position, both as a 
citizen and officer of Missouri’s Government, may be 
distinctly understood, I deem it proper to declare that, 
ing forms and looking to realities, I view any 
ordinance for her separation from the North and union 
with the Confederate States, as a mere outward cere- 


mony to give notice to others of an act already con- 
a Ft 


in the hearts of her people; and that, con- 
sequently, all persons codperating with the expedition 
I accompany will expect that, in the country under 
its influence, no authority of the United States of 
America will be f Ansan oir and that of Missouri, as a 
sovereign and independent State, will be exercised with 
a view to her sbeedly regular union with her Southern 
sisters. 


_ He farther states that the forces of the Con- 

federate States, under the command of Gen. 
Pillow, had entered Missouri on the invitation 
of Gov. Jackson, “to aid in expelling the ene- 
my from the State,” and thus adds : 


By virtue of the powers vested in the Governor by 
the act before mentioned, approved May, 1861, en- 
titled “‘ An act to authorize the Governor of the State 
of Missouri to suppress rebellion and repel invasion,” 
I do hereby, as acting Governor of Missouri, in the 
temporary absence of Governor Jackson, authorize, 
empower, and request General Pillow to make and en- 
force such civil police regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the security of his forces, the preserva- 
tion of order, and discipline in his camp, and the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the citizens. By 
virtue of the same act I also extend like authority to 

igadier-General Thompson, from whose military ex- 
perience and spirit brilliant services are confidently 
expected, in his command of the Missouri State Guard 
in this district. THOMAS C. REYNOLDS, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Missouri. 


On the next day, August ist, Brig.-Gen. 
Thompson followed with his proclamation to 
the people of Missouri, of which the following 
is an extract: 


Come now, strike while the iron is hot! Our ene- 
mies are whipped in Virginia. They have been 
whipped in Missouri. General Hardee advances in 
the centre, Gen. Pillow on the right, and Gen. McCul- 
loch on the left, with 20,000 brave Southern hearts to 
our aid. So leave your ploughs in the furrow, and 
your oxen in the yoke, and rush like a tornado upon 
our invaders and foes, to sweep them from the face of 
the earth, or force them from the soil of our State! 
Brave sons of the Ninth District, come and join us? 
We have plenty of ammunition, and the cattle on ten 
thousand hills are ours. We have forty thousand 
es muskets coming; but bring your guns and 
muskets with you, if you have them; if not, come 
without them. We will strike your foes like a South- 
ern thunderbolt, and soon our camp fires will illumi- 
nate the Merrimac and Missouri. Come, turn out! 

JEFF. THOMPSON, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
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After the State Convention had closed ite 
labors, and previous to the separation of its 
members, Gov. Gamble and Lieut.-Goy. Hall 
were inaugurated, and made addresses. This 
was on the first day of August. On the 3d, 
Governor Gamble issued a proclamation to the 
people, in which, after stating that a most un- 
fortunate and unnatural condition of feeling 
among citizens, amounting to actual hostility, 
and leading often to scenes of violence and 
bloodshed, existed in many parts of the State; 
also, that it was believed many citizens in arms 
had responded to the call of the Governor in 
June from a sense of obligation to obey the 
State authority, &c., he thus expresses the spe- 
cial object of his proclamation : 


Now, therefore, I, Hamilton R. Gamble, Governor 
of the State of Missouri, in view of the foregoing facts, 
do hereby strictly charge and enjoin upon all sheriffs 
and other magistrates who are conservators of the 

ace, to use all the powers conferred upon them by 

aw in arresting and bringing to punishment all per- 

sons who disturb the public peace, by using violence 
against any of their fellow-citizens, and especially are 
you charged to bring to justice all who combine to 
practise violence against other persons on account of 
their political opinions ; and if force should be employ- 
ed to resist you in the discharge of your duties to an 
extent that you cannot overcome by the means pro- 
vided by law, you are charged to make known that 
fact to this Department, that proper measures may be 
taken in such case. 

It is enjoined upon all citizens that they perform the 
duty of giving information of deposits of munitions of 
war belonging to the State, that they may come to the 
possession of the State without being captured by the 
troops of the United States. 

It is further enjoined upon all citizens of suitable age 
to enroll themselves in military organizations, that 
they may take part in the defence of the State. 

All citizens who are embodied under the act of the 
last session of the General Assembly, popularly called 
the “‘ Military Law,” are notified that the law has been 
abrogated, the troops disbanded, the commissions is- 
sued under it, as well as the commission under the act 
of the same session for the appointment of a Major- 
General, have been annulled, and all soldiers and offi- 
cers are enjoined to cease action in a military capacity. 

The officers and their troops belonging to the Con- 
federate States, who have invaded Missouri, are noti- 
fied that it is against the will of the Ae er of Missouri 
that they should continue upon the soil of this State, 
and that their continuance in Missouri will be consid- 
ered an act of war, designed to bring u our State 
the horrors of war, which Missouri desires to avoid. 
al are therefore notified to depart at once from the 

tate. 


Given under my hand as Governor, and under the 
great seal of the State of Missouri, at Jefferson City, 
this 3d day of August, 1861. 

HAMILTON R. GAMBLE. 


Since the Governor’s proclamation was written the 


following despatch has been received : 
M. OLIVER, Secretary of State. 


Wasurneton, Aug. 3, 1861. 
To His Excellency, H. R. Gamble, Governor of Mis- 
souri: 
In reply to your message addressed to the President, 
T am directed to say that if, by a proclamation, you 
promise security to citizens in arms who voluntarily 
return to their allegiance and become peaceable and 
loyal, this Government will cause the promise to be 
respected. T have the honor to be, &c., 
SIMON CAMERON, Secretary of War. 


Two days after, on the 5th, Gov. Jackson, 
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who had hastily returned from Richmond, is- 
sued a provisional declaration of the independ- 
ence of the State, and her separation from the 
Union. The reasons given to justify a separa- 
tion of the State from the Federal Union, 
which had emphatically bought her territory 
and nurtured her institutions, were as fol- 
lows: 


In repeated instances, the Government and people 
of the States now remaining in that Union have grossly 
violated, in their conduct towards the people and State 
of Missouri, both the Constitution of the United States 
and that of Missouri, as well as the general, great, and 
essential principles of liberty and free government. 
Their President, Abraham Lincoln, in avowed defiance 
of law and the Constitution of the United States, and 
under the tyrant’s plea of necessity, has assumed to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and amon 
the several States, stopping by violence our trade wit 
our Southern neighbors, and depriving our citizens of 
the right secured to them by a special, solemn compact 
with the United States, to the free navigation of the 
Mississippi River. He has usurped powers granted 
exclusively to Congress, in declaring war against the 
Confederate States; to carry on this unholy attempt to 
reduce a free people into slavish subjection to him, he 
has, in violation of the Constitution, raised and sup- 
ported armies, and provided and maintained a navy. 

Regardless of the right reserved to the States re- 
spectively, of training the militia and appointing its 
officers, he has enlisted and armed, contrary to law, 
under the name of Home Guards, whole regiments of 
men, foreigners and others, in our State, to defy the 
constitutional authorities and plunder and murder our 
citizens. By armed force and actual bloodshed he has 
even attempted to deprive the people of their right to 
keep and bear arms, in conformity to the State laws, 
and to form a well-regulated militia necessary to the 
security of a free State. With his sanction, his soldiers 
have been quartered in houses without the consent of 
the owners thereof, and without any authority of law. 
The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, has been habitually and groaely 
violated by his officers, acting under his orders. He 
has utterly ignored the binding force of our constitu- 
tional State laws, and carried his insolence to such an 


extent as to introduce, from other States, free negroes * 


into our midst and place them in positions of authority 
over our white citizens. 

He has encouraged the stealing of our slave prop- 
erty. Im these and other proceedings the Govern- 
ment and people of the Northern States have unmis- 
takably shown their intention to overturn the social 
institutions of Missouri, and reduce her white citizens 
to an equality with the blacks. In the execution of 
his despotic wishes, his agents, without even rebuke 
from him, have exhibited a brutality scarcely credible 
of a nation pretending to civilization. Even women 
and children of tender age have fallen victims to the 
unbridled license of his unfeeling soldiery. He has 
avowedly undertaken to make the civil power subor- 
dinate to the military; and with the despicable and 
cowardly design of thus protecting himself and his ac- 
complices, by binding the consciences of the unhappy 
victims of his tyranny, he has exacted from peaceful 
citizens, guilty of no crime, an oath to support his de- 
testable Government. To crush out even peaceful and 
lawful opposition to it, he has forcibly and unconsti- 
tutionally suspended the privilege of the writ of ha- 

eas corpus, and abridged the freedom of speech and 
of the press by subjecting innocent citizens to punish- 
ment for mere opinion’s sake, and by preventing the 
publication of newspapers independent enough to ex- 
pose his treason to liberty. 


The Governor further states that the acts of 
President Lincoln had been endorsed by the 
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Congress and people of the Northern States, 
and the war thus commenced by him had been 
made the act of the Government and nation 
over which he ruled, &c. He thus concludes: 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority in me 
vested by said act, I, Claiborne F. Jackson, Governor 
of the State of Missouri, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of my intentions, 
and firmly believing that I am herein carrying into 
effect the will of the people of Missouri, do hereby, in 
their name, by their authority, and on their behalf, 
and subject at all times to their free and unbiased con- 
trol, make and publish this provisional declaration, 
that by the acts of the people and Government of the 
United States of America, the political connection 
heretofore existing between said States and the people 
and Soren of Missouri is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that the State of Missouri, as a sover- 
eign, free, and independent republic, has full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. 

Published and declared at New Madrid, Missouri, 
this fifth day of August, in the year of our Lord eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-one. 

CLAIBORNE F. JACKSON, 
Governor of Missouri. 


On the 26th of July Gen. Fremont arrived at 
St. Louis to take command of the Western De- 
partment. Military preparations were imme- 
diately commenced with great vigor. Troops 
from the adjoining States poured into St. Louis 
and were encamped there, or were sent. into 
the interior or to Cairo. At the same time 
Confederate forces were concentrating in South- 
western Missouri in large numbers. Early in 
August they advanced towards Springfield, 
where Gen. Lyon was encamped. 

St. Louis was the prize before them, and its 
ultimate possession would transfer the entire 
State to the Confederate Government. The 
force of Gen. Lyon was the first obstacle to be 
removed, 

The battle at Wilson’s Creek had in its effects 
proved quite disastrous to Gens. McCnlloch and 
Price. It not only served to check their prog- 
ress, but discouraged many lukewarm sympa- 
thizers. Although a proclamation was issued 
by the former on the 12th, and by the latter 
on the 20th, boasting of a great victory, Gen. 
Pillow remained quiet at New Madrid, and 
Gen. Hardee at Greenville. Meanwhile, the 
accumulation and organization of Union troops 
at St: Louis and other points, added to the 
strength of Gen. Fremont. Stringent regula- 
tions were adopted by Gen. Pope on August 
13th, under which the navigation of the Mis- 
souri River was kept open for traffic. 

Near the close of August, however, the Con- 
federates had acquired such strength as to be- 
come very bold. Recruiting for them had been 
successful in the western part of the State. In 
the border counties bodies of men were organ- 
izing to codperate with McCulloch in his still 
contemplated advance. A lack of provision 
was the chief embarrassment to the Confeder- 
ate force at this time. Gen. Pillow was also at 
this time contemplating a movement, and also 
Thompson, who was near Benton in Scott 


me 
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Gounty, while the former was at New Madrid. 
Amid these exciting circumstances Gen. Fre- 
mont issued the following proclamation, with 
its accompanying special military order : 
HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
: Sr. Lours, August 31, 1861. 
_ Circumstances, in my judgment, of sufficient ur- 
, render it necessary that the Commanding Gen- 

nal of this Department should assume the adminis- 
trative powers of the State. Its disorganized condi- 
tion, the helplessness of the civil authority, the total 
insecurity of life, and the devastation of property by 
bands of murderers and marauders, who infest nearly 
e county of the State, and avail themselves of the 
ash misfortunes and the vicinity of a hostile force to 
gratify private and neighborhood vengeance, and who 
find an enemy wherever they find plunder, finally de- 
mand the severest measures to repress the daily in- 
creasing crimes and outrages which are driving “off 
the inhabitants and ruining the State. 

In this condition the public safety and the success 
‘of our arms require unity of purpose, without let or 
hindrance, to the prompt administration of affairs. 

_ In order, th re, to suppress disorder, to main- 
tain, as far as now practicable, the public peace, and 
to give security and protection to the persons and 
property of loyal citizens, I do hereby extend and de- 
clare established martial law throughout the State of 


Missouri. 

The lines of the army of occupation in this State 
are for the present d to extend from Leaven- 
worth by way of the of Jefferson City, Rolla, 
ae Ironton, to Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi 

ver. 

_ All persons who shall be taken with arms in their 
hands within these lines, shall be tried by court-mar- 
tial, and if found guilty, will be shot. 
ad wi real and personal, of all persons, in 
the State of Missouri, who shall take up arms against 
the United States, or who shall be directly proven to 
have taken an active with their euemies in the 
field, is declared to be confiscated to the public use, 
on their slaves, if any they have, are hereby declared 

men. 
All oes who shall be proven to have destroyed, 
after the publication of this order, railroad tracks, 
bridges, or telegrapbs, shall suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. 

All persons en in treasonable co mden 
‘in giving or procuring aid to the enemies of the Uni 
States, in fomenting tumults, in disturbing the public 
tranquillity by creating and circulating false reports or 
incendiary documents, are in their own interests warned 
that they are exposing themselves to sudden and severe 
punishment. 


All persons who have been led away from their alle- 
giance are required to return to their homes forthwith; 
any such absence, without sufficient cause, will be held 
‘to be presumptive evidence against them. 

The object of this declaration is to place in the hands 
of the military authorities the power to give instan- 

taneous effect to existing laws, and to supply such de- 
ficiencies as the conditions of war demand. But it is 

not intended to suspend the ordinary tribunals of the 
country, where the law will be administered by the 


civil officers in the usual manner, and with their cus- 
tomary wygiess while the same can be peaceably 
exercis 


The Commanding General will labor vigilantly for the 
public welfare, and in his efforts for their safety hopes 

obtain not only the acquiescence, but the active sup- 
port of the loyal aa og of the country. 
_ J. ©. FREMONT, Major-General Commanding. 

SPECIAL MILITARY ORDER. 
Heap-QuakTERs, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
: Sr. Louis, August 30, 1861. 

The Commanding General sincerely regrets that he 

finds it necessary to make any reproach to the patriotic 
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army under his command. He had hoped that the 

rigid enforcement of discipline and the example 

of the mass of the re soldiery which he 

the honor to lead, would have been sufficient to correct 

in good time the irregularities and license of the few 

who have reflected discredit upon our cause and our- 
ves, : 

But the extension of martial law to all the State 
of Missouri, rendered suddenly necessary by its un- 
happy condition, renders it equally imperative to call 

e army to order and rigorous discipline. They 
are reminded that the power to inflict the extraordi- 
nary severities of the now governing law is rigidly 
confined to few, who are to be held stretly accountable 
forits exercise. They are also reminded that the same 
necessity which requires the establishment of martial 
law, demands also the enforcement of the military law, 
which governs themselves with the same sudden sever- 


ity. 

The Commanding General therefore strictly pro- 
hibits all vexatious proceedings calculated unneces- 
sarily to harass the citizens, and also unauthorized 
searches, seizures, and destruction of property, except 
in cases of military necessity, and for which the 
cer authorizing or permitting it will be held strictly 
and pacaopally responsible. 

All officers commanding districts, posts, or detach- 
ments, are enjoined to use the utmost prudence and 
circumspection in the discharge of their duties. Un- 
der the circumstances, 3 strict obedience to orders, 
close attention to duties, and an earnest effort to pro- 
tect and to avoid harassing innocent 8, is re- 
quested and ex everyw. from stheevaitd men. 

The Commanding General trusts that he will find 
few occasions to reproach the troops. He hopes and 
believes that he will find many to admire and com- 
mend them. J, C. FREMONT, 

Major-General i 

_ This proclamation, so far as it related to the 
manumission of slaves, was subsequently modi- 
fied by President Lincoln. (See Staves.) 

On the 12th of September another proelama- 
tion was issued by Gen. Fremont, carrying into 
effect that provision of the former proclama- 
tion relating to slaves. It was as follows: 


HEAD-QUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT, t 
St. Louis, Sept. 12, 1861. 
The Major-General commanding the Western De- 
artment, having satisfactory evidence that Thomas 
Snead, of the city and county of St. Louis and State 
of Missouri, has been taking active part with the ene- 
mies of the United States, in the present insurrection- 
ary movements against its Government; and the Mili- 
tary Commission, now in session at the arsenal in this 
city, having reported the fact to these head-quarters 
as the result of its deliberations, the Major- 
commanding has executed and ordered to be pub- 
lished the following deeds of manumission : 
HEAD-QUARTERS, WESTEEN DEPARTMENT. 
Whereas Thomas L. Snead, of the city and county 
of St. Louis, State of Missouri, has been taking active 
part with the enemies of the United States, in the 
present insurrectionary movement inst the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; now, therefore, I, John 
Charles Fremont, Major-General commanding the West- 
ern Department of the Army of the United States, b 
authority of law and the power vested in me as su 
commanding General, declare Frank Lewis, heretofore 
held to “service or labor” by said Thomas L. Snead, 
to be free, and forever discharged from the bonds of 
servitude, giving him ful) right and authority to have, 
use, and con his own labor or service, as to bim 
may seem proper, without any accountability whatever 
to said Thomas L. Snead, or any one to claim by, 
through, or under him. And this deed of manumis- 
gin shall be respected and treated by all persons and 
in all courts of justice, as the full and complete evi- 
dence of the freedom of said Frank Lewis. q 
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In testimony whereof this act is done, at Head-quar- 
ters of the Western Department of the Army of the 
United States, in the city of St. Louis, State of Mis- 
souri, on the twelfth day of September, a. p. eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, and is evidenced by the de- 
partmental seal, hereto affixed by his order. 

J. C. FREMONT, 
Major-General Commanding. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
Done at the office of the Provost-Marshal, in the city 
of St. Louis, this twelfth day of September, a. p. one 
thousand eight hundred and iow Somes. at nine o’clock 
in the evening of said day. itness my hand and 
seal of office hereto affixed. J. McKINSTRY, 
Brigadier-General Provost-Marshal. 


A similar deed was given at the same time to 
Hiram Reed, another slave belonging to Thos. 
L. Snead. 

Under the operation of martial law, Provost- 
Marshal McKinstry, on the 31st of August, is- 
sued orders peremptorily forbidding any person 
to pass beyond the limits of the county without 
a special permit from his office, and railroad, 
steamboat, ferry, and other agents were pro- 
hibited from selling tickets to any one not 
holding a pass from the provost-marshal. The 
order was aimed specially to reach parties leav- 
ing the city for the purpose of communicating 
information to the enemy. (See Marriat Law.) 

The month of September was passed by the 
Federal commander chiefly in making prepara- 
tions for future movements. His plan appears 
to have been to advance on the southwestern 
part of the State with such an overwhelming 
military force as would compel the Confederate 
‘commanders to evacuate Missouri and to re- 
tire to the adjoining States for defence. A large 
‘ariny from the northwest was therefore gath- 
ered at St. Louis, and at the same time a line 
‘of fortifications was commenced around it. The 
object of this work was not to protect the city 
in consequence of any danger, at the time, of 
capture by the enemy, but because, with such 
a line of redoubts, redans, and lunettes, garri- 
soned by.a few hundred or a thousand troops, 
and mounted with heavy artillery, the larger 
part of the army could be spared for the south- 
west expedition. Thus Gen. Fremont could as- 
sume an aggressive position. 

The capture of Lexington and Col. Mulligan’s 
troops by Gen. Priee, on the 21st of Sept., was 
the most important affair to the Confederates 
which occurred in the State. (See Lexrneron.) 
Tt doubtless caused Gen. Fremont, on Sept. 27th, 
to hasten from St. Louis to Jefferson City. On 
tie 3d of October the Confederates abandoned 
Lexington, and as the Union force concen- 
trated at Jefferson City, Gen. Price retired to 
Springfield and still further south. His force 
was variously estimated at this time at twenty 
thousand men and upwards. The original pur- 
pose of Gen. Price had been to move from 
Lexington northward and destroy the railroad, 
and then attack the Federal forces in North- 
western Missouri, but the approach of Fremont 
prevented its accomplishment. No one of the 
Confederate generals sustained his position so 
well as Gen. Price, with the slender resources 
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at his command. It was necessarily, therefore, 
a part of his system of operations to avoid a 
doubtful conflict. Retiring produced no dis- 
couragement upon his men, At the same time, 
by retiring, he came nearer to Arkansas, from 
whence he could expect supplies and reénforce- 
ments, whilst the Federal force, on advancing, 
would be removed further and further from its 
chief source of supplies. The advance of Gen. 
Fremont, in the southwest, was made in five 
divisions, under Gens. Hunter, Pope, Siegel, As- 
both, and McKinstry. Each division was sub- 
divided, and was composed of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, ambulances, &., and whatever 
was necessary to enable it to act independently. 
Gen. Fremont accompanied the advance with 
Gens. Siegel and Asboth. 

On the 14th of October he arrived at War- 
saw on the Osage River, sixty-five miles south- 
west of Jefferson City, where he prepared to 
cross by means of bridges. On the opposite 
bank was a considerable Confederate cavalry 
force at the time of his arrival, which was dis- 
persed by canister-shot. The bridge was fin- 
ished about the 21st, and on the 26th the troops 
reached Bolivar. Gen. Fremont left on Sunday 
with Gen. Siegel by forced marches, for Spring- 
field. Gen. McKinstry still continued at War- 
saw with the reserve, and Gen. Pope was on 
the other side of the Osage. Gen. Hunter was 
with the right wing advancing, and Gen, Stur- 
gis with the left. On the 27th Gen. Fremont 
arrived at Springfield, where the national flag 
was displayed by the people with every dem- 
onstration of joy. On the 25th the brilliant 
charge was made by Major Zagonyi with a hun- 
dred and fifty of Gen. Fremont’s Body Guard 
upon a force of the enemy about half a mile 
west of the town, by which the enemy were 
dispersed. (See SPRINGFIELD.) 

The retreat of Gen. Price had been steadily 
in advance of the Union troops. On the 13th 
he was at Clintonville, Cedar County, twenty- 
five miles south of Papinsville, on the Carthage 
road. His entire army had passed the Osage. 
On the 17th he was expected by the Union 
general to make a stand, and again on the 19th. 
On the 24th he was at Nesho, in Newton 
County, and had united with Gen. McCulloch. 
The Legislature of the State had convened here 
at this time. Only a small number of members 
were present. In Northwestern Missouri; Col. 
Morgan, on the 19th, with 220 of the Eigh- 
teenth Missouri had a skirmish with a larger 
Confederate force at Big Harrison Creek in 
Carrol County. Fourteen of the enemy were 
reported to have been killed, and eight were 
taken prisoners. The Federal loss was two 
killed and fourteen wounded. On the 21st the 
Confederate garrison at Fredericktown was sur- 
prised by a portion of the First Missouri Regi- 
ment, and the town recaptured. 

In Southwestern Missouri, a skirmish took 
place near Lebanon on the 13th of October be- 
tween two companies of mounted men under 
Major Wright and a small body of secession 
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cayalry, in which the latter were rised 
and routed with a small loss, On the 7th a 
skirmish todk place near Pilot Knob, and on 
the 22d another at Fredericktown. (See Frev- 
ERICKTOWN.) Several other skirmishes of small 
importance, otherwise than as showing the ac- 
tivity of both Federal and secession troops, oc- 

t during the month of October. 

On the 1st of November an agreement was 

into between Gens. Fremont and Price 


that a joint proclamation should be signed by 


and issued, which should provide for cer- 


_ tain objects therein specified, as follows: 


“Jo all peaceably disposed Citizens of the State of Mis- 


: Whereas, a solemn agreement has 


been auierad this by and between Major-Generals Fre- 


mont and Price, respectively commanding antagonistic 
in the State of Missouri, to the effect that in fu- 
ure, arrests or forcible interference by armed or un- 
armed parties of citizens within the limits of said State, 
for the mere entertainment or expression of political 
shall hereafter cease; that families, now 
broken up for such causes, may be reunited, and that 
the war now PO Geos, Eee be exclusively confined 
to armies in the field. erefore be it known to all 
whom it may concern: 
1. No arrests whatever on account of political opin- 
ious or for the merely private expression of the same 
hereafter be made within the limits of the State 
of Missouri; and all persons who may have been ar- 
rested and are held to answer on such charges only, 
iall be forthwith released. But it is expressly de- 
that nothing in this proclamation shall be con- 
r to bar, or interfere with any of the usual and 
regular proceedings of the established courts under 
statutes and orders made and provided for such of- 


2, All y disposed citizens who may have been 
driven from their. homes because of their political opin- 
ions, or who may have left them for fear of force or 

violence, are hereby advised and permitted to return, 
upon the faith of our positive assurances that, while 
so returning, they receive protection from both 
armies in the field whenever it can be given. 

8. All bodies of armed men acting without the au- 
if or i of the Major-Generals before 

amed, and not legitimately connected with the armies 
in the field, are hereby ordered at once to disband. 

4 An wicietion g ay ghee foreepie sproelee 

soe he offender to the penalty of mili 
hg ing to the nature of the otha. In reat 
mony whereof, the aforesaid Major-General John C. 
Fremont, at Springfield, Mo., on the 1st day of No- 
vember, A.D. 1861, and Major-General Sterling Price, 
at Cassville, on this 5th day of November, a. p. 1861, 
have hereunto set their hands, and hereby mutually 
P their earnest efforts to the enforcement of the 
above articles of ment, Caer to their full 
tenor and effect, to the best of their ability. ¥ 

fet « JOHN C. FREMONT, 

Major-General Commanding U. 8, A. 
i. STERLING PRICE, 
Maj.-General Commanding Missouri State Guards. 


After the removal of Gen. Fremont, the 
command devolved on Gen, Hunter, who, on 
the 7th of November, addressed a letter to 


' Gen. Price, in which he recapitulated the agree- 


ment, and said: “‘ As General commanding the 
forces of the United States in this Department, 
I can in no manner recognize the agreement 
aforesaid, or any of its provisions, whether im- 
plied or direct, and I can neither issue, nor 
allow to be issued, the ‘joint proclamation’ 
purporting to haye been signed by yourself and 
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Major-General Fremont, on the Ist day of No- 
vember, a. p. 1861.” 

Some of the objections of Gen. Hunter to 
this agreement, were that it would render the 
enforcement of martial law impossible, that it 
would practically annul the confiscation act of 


. Congress, &c. 


On the 2d day of November, Gen. Fremont, 
at Springfield, received the order for his remov- 
al from the command of the Department of the 
West. He had arrived there only a few days 
previous at the head of an army, and was then 
in the act of marching on after a retiring 
enemy. Although not altogether unexpect- 
ed, it occasioned much excitement in the army, 
and many officers were disposed to resign, de- 
claring that they would serve under no other 
commander. Gen. Fremont, however, issued a 
patriotic farewell address, urging the army to 
cordially support his successor, and expressing 
regret to leave on the eve of a battle they were 
sure to win. The following is his address: 


HEAD-QUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

Bola of the Mi SPRINGFIELD, “<e 2, cca 
oldiers of t ississippt Army ¢ a or- 
ders received this day, I take jeave of tie Although 
our army has been of sudden growth, we have grown 
up together, and I have become familiar with the 
brave and generous spirits which you bring to the de- 
fence of your country, and which makes me anticipate 
for you a brilliant career. Continue as you have be- 
gun, and give to my successor the same cordial and 
enthusiastic support with which you have encouraged 
me. Emulate the splendid example which you have 
already before you, and let me remain as I am, proud 
of the noble army which I have thus far labored to 

bring together. 

. Soldiers, I regret to leave you. Most sincerely I 
thank hs for the regard and confidence you have in- 
variably shown me. I deeply regret that I shall not 
have the honor to lead you to the victory which you 
are just about to win; but I shall claim the right to 
share with you in the joy of every triumph, and trust 
always to be personally remembered by. LM compan- 

ions in arms. JOHN C. FREMONT, 

Major-General. 


So much complaint had been made relative 
to the management of the Western Department 
by General Fremont, that the Secretary of War 
proceeded to St. Louis for the purpose of inves- 
tigation. An interview with Gen. Fremont took 
place at Tipton, and when about to return from 


‘St. Louis to Washington, the Secretary issued 


the following order: 
Sr. Lovts, Oct. 14, 1861. 

GeneraL: The Secretary of War directs me to com- 
municate the following as his instructions for your gov- 
ernment : 

In view of the heavy sums due, especially in the 
Quartermaster’s Department in this city, amounting 
to some $4,500,000, it is important that the woe? 
which may now be in the hands of the disbursing offi- 
cers, or be receiyed by them, be applied to the current 
expenses of your army in Missouri, and these debis - 
to remain unpaid until they can be properly examined 
and sent to Washington for settlement; the disbursing 
officers of the army to disburse the funds, and not 
transfer them to irresponsible agents—in other words, 
those who do not hold commissions from the President, 
and are not under bonds. All contracts necessary to 
be made by the disbursing officers. The senior Quar- 
termaster here has been verbally instructed by the 

tary as above. 
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It is deemed unnecessary to erect field-works around 
this city, and you will direct their discontinuance; also 
those, if any, in course of construction at Jefferson City, 
In this connection, it is seen that a number of com- 
missions have been given by you. No payments will be 
made to such officers, except to those whose appoint- 
ments have been approved by the President. This, 
of course, does not apply to the officers with volunteer 
troops. Col. Andrews has been verbally so instructed 
by the Secretary; also, not to make transfers of funds, 
except for the purpose of paying the troops. _ 

The erection of barracks near your quarters in this 
city to be at once discontinued. 

he Secretary has been informed that the troops of 
Gen. Lane’s command are committing depredations on 
our friends in Western Missouri. Your attention is 
directed to this, in the expectation that you will apply 
the corrective. ; 

Major Allen desires the services of Capt. Turnley for 
a short time, and the Secretary hopes you may find it 
proper to accede thereto. 

I have the honor to be, very res bres os obe- 
dient servant, L. THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 

Major-General J. C. Fremont, 

Commanding Department of the West, Tipton. 


Gen. Fremont immediately surrendered his 
command to Gen. Hunter, and returned to St. 
Louis, where he arrived on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, and found a large assemblage gathered to 
greet him. He immediately proceeded to his 
head-quarters, and soon after a procession bear- 
ing torches, preceded by music, and surround- 
ed by a vast concourse of citizens, arrived 
there. A committee previously appointed en- 
tered ‘and delivered the following address and 
resolutions : 


Hajor-General John C. Fremont: 
ir: We are instructed by the citizens of St. Louis 
to welcome you to our city, and perform the duty im- 
posed upon us, with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
pleasure. While we deeply regret the occasion of 
your presence among us, we rejoice in the unmistak- 
able manifestation of the unflagging sympathy of the 
eople. They have witnessed with astonishment and 
indignation the event, unprecedented in history, of 
your removal from the command, while in active pur- 
suit of the enemy, and on the very eve of reaping the 
fruits of your incessant and successful labors. The 
true causes which led to your recall are well under- 
stood and appreciated. You have risen too fast in 
popular favor. The policy announced in your procla- 
mation, although hailed asa political and military 
necessity, furnished your ambitious rivals and ene- 
mies with a welcome weapon for your intended de- 
struction. 

The harbingers of truth will ever be crucified by the 
Pharisees. 

We cannot be deceived by shallow and flimsy pre- 
texts, by unfounded and slanderous reports. 

We entertain no doubt of your ability to speedily 
confound and silence your traducers. The day of 
reckoning is not far distant, and the people will take 
care that the schemes of your opponents shall in the 
end be signally defeated. 

As loyal citizens, we follow your example in yield- 
ing due obedience to the edicts of the powers that be. 

ith you we join in the hope that the enthusiasm 
with which you have imbued the army created by, 
and devoted to you, may lead them to victory, even in 
the absence of their legitimate leader. Should we meet 
with reverses, no fault will be charged upon you; 
should victory perch on our banners, the wreath of 
triumph will be placed on your brow by the verdict 
of the country. 

Permit us to assure you that when the smoke of 
battle shall have passed away, and peace shall be re- 
stored to us, an appeal to the a es from the action 
of its servants will be triumphantly sustained. 


. Sion, to answer all these charges more definitely. 
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In pursuance of our instructions, we take pleasure in 
presenting to you a copy of resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the citizens of St. Louis, in mass meeting 
assembled. 

Resolutions.—We, the citizens of St. Louis, of Ger- 
man extraction, in mass meeting assembled to give 
caprensbs of our sentiments towards Major-General 
a9 Bis Fremont, have solemnly and unanimously re- 
solved : 

1. That we recognize in John C. Fremont the em- 
bodiment of our patriotic feeling and political faith. 

2. That, notwithstanding many paralyzing circum- 
stances, he has performed his arduous and responsible 
task with all possible energy and honesty. 

3. That we admire his impartiality and sagacity in 
selecting his military counsellors, without national 
prejudices, from among such men as he considered 
true and worthy of his confidence. 

4. That we will stand by him as long as he shall 
prove true to himself. 

5. That while we submit to the action of the Gov- 
ernment, as behooves loyal citizens, we regret to be 
deprived at the present moment of his services in 
conquering the rebel enemy, and believe we recog- 
nize in this event a wise Providence, which may haye 
reserved him for astill wider sphere of action in future 
times. 


Gen. Fremont with much emotion replied: 


GentLEMEN: I wish to say to you that your kind 
and affectionate—I may say affectionate—reception of 
me moves my heart. It cheers me and strengthens 
my confidence—my confidence, already somewhat wa- 
vering—in our republican institutions. I felt all day as 
we passed through the country—I feel emphatically, 
to-night—that the faithful servant of the people, hon- 
estly laboring in the public cause, will not be allowed 
to suffer undeserved, and I feel stronger. 

Since I left you a few weeks ago, many accusations 
have been rained on my defenceless head—defenceless 
because my face was turned to the public enemy. 
What I see and hear to-night, the address you have 
just read to me, and the ak te multitude below, 
show me that I was not wrong in leaving my defence 
with you. In regard to the baser charges made against 
me, I will say sot now. You do not require it; to 
speak of them would jar upon the generous feelings 
with which you come here to-night. Others have been 
already answered by my brave soldiers at oi 
and others, of gross incompetency and a weak and 
aimless administration, to all of these I will adopt your 
address and the shouts of the grand multitude below 
as my answer. And, for all this, gentlemen, to you 
and to them, I renew my thanks with all my heart, 
which, to-night, is roused to full sensibility by the 
hearty and unqualified rate of your confidence 
and ef blero so valuable and grateful to me in my 
actual position. 

I shall soon have occasion, for I shall make wp 
n- 
til then, I will rely upon this evening for my defence, 


The crowd outside becoming impatient, he 
presented himself, but the high wind prevailing 
rendered it impossible for him to address them, 
Subsequently, a committee appointed by the U. 
S. House of Representatives to investigate the 
management of affairs at St. Louis, as well as 
other matters, made a report containing state- 
ments which seriously detract from the fitness 
of the Commanding General for the position 
which he held, but do not affect his personal 
honor. 

On the 11th of October the State Convention 
re-assembled at St. Louis, The Governor, in 
his Message to that body, asked for a simple 
and more efficient military law, and recom- 
mended measures to provide means to carry on 
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the State Government, and to meet the present 


cies. 

_ An ordinance was adopted to postpone the 
State election until the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1862, and home for the continuance of 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Gevernor, and Secre- 
tary of State in office until their successors 
should be duly appointed. Another ordinance 
was passed providing for the abolition of cer- 
tain offices, reducing salaries, &c., which con- 
tained a section providing that all persons tak- 
ing the oath prescribed by the ordinance, with- 
in thirty days after its passage, should be 
exempt from arrest or punishment for taking 
up arms against the Provisional Government 
- of the State, or giving aid and comfort to its 
enemies in this civil war; and the Governor 
directed to request the President, in the 

; of the people of Missouri, by proclama- 
tion, to exempt ail persons taking the said oath 
_ from all penalties incurred by taking up arms 
against the United States, or giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy in the present civil war. 

The objects before the Convention having 
_ been accomplished by providing sufficient 

funds, and authorizing the State officers to con- 
_ tinue until their successors were appointed, the 
_ Convention adjourned to the first Monday in 
November, 1862. 

The Federal force in Missouri at this time 
was estimated at 27,000 men, of whom 5,000 
were under the command of Gen. Hunter, 4,000 
under Gen. Siegel, 4,500 under Gen. Asboth, 
under Gen. McKinstry, 4,000 under Gen. 
Pope, under Gen. Lane 2,500, and under Gen. 


Sturgis 1,000. 

On we 6th of November the army was in 
spirits at Springfield. Gen. Fremont had 
and no battle was then soon expected. The 
chief command was held by Gen. Hunter, the 
oldest officer in the field, who expected soon to 
ye superseded by Gen. Halleck. Gen. Price 
back near the State line, and remained until 
the Federal army began to recede, about the 
— They were a ate rnd ———— 
emigrant wagons containing Union refugees. 
As they retired, Gen. Price followed up after 
them. The advance of Gen. Price was made in 
three divisions, and with the intention of movy- 
ing upon Kansas, and making that the field of 
_ operations. The opinion in the Con- 
federate States was that Gen. Price never had 
any difficulty to procure men. His only ob- 

stacle had been the want of arms. 

On the 30th of November his right wing, 
6,000 strong, was at Stockton. The left wing 
held position near Nevada under Gen. Rains, 
4,000 strong. The centre, under Gen. Price, 
5,000 strong, was near Monticello. 

In Boone County, on the 3d, Gen. Prentiss 
broke up a secession camp, with some loss on 
both sides. 

_On the 18th of November Gen. H. W. Hal- 
leck arrived at St. Louis, and took command 
of the Western Department. Gens, Sturgis 
and Wyman arrived on the same day. The di- 
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visions of Gen. Hunter and Pope had reached 
different points on the Pacific Railroad, there to 
await the orders of Gen. Halleck. About the 
20th the divisions of Gens. Siegel and Asboth 
arrived at St. Louis. 

The plan of Gen. Price now, was to approach 
the borders of Kansas, and supply his forces 
with arms, destroy the track of the Northern 
Railroad, and thus cut off the communication 
with St. Louis. This, however, was defeated 


by the strategical combinations of Gen. Hal- 


leck, and on the 25th of December almost a 
clean ag Teer been made of the country be- 
tween the Missouri and Osage rivers, and Gen, 
Price was cut off from all supplies and recruits 
from Northern Missouri, and in full retreat for 
Arkansas. 

In the last two weeks of December, the Fed- 
eral army captured 2,500 prisoners, including 
seventy commissioned officers, 1,200 horses and 
mules, 1,100 stand of arms, two tons of powder, 
100 wagons, and an immense amount of com- 
missary stores and camp equipage. Several 
skirmishes took place during these operations. 
On the 22d of November the town of Warsaw 
was burned by incendiaries, to prevent its fur- 
ther occupation by Union troops. At Salem a 
skirmish took place on the 3d of December, 
between a small .Federal force and a body of 
State Guards. Several were killed and wound- 
ed on both sides. At Shawnee Mound, on the 
18th of December, Gen. Pope captured 150 
Confederate prisoners, with wagons, tents, and 
baggage. At Milford, on the 18th, a body of 
the enemy were surrounded, and surrendered. 
Thirteen hundred prisoners were taken, includ- 
ing three colonels and seventeen captains, and 
one thousand stand of arms, one thousand 
horses, sixty-five wagons, and a large quantity 
of tents, baggage, and supplies. 

A list of all the battles and skirmishes is 
given on the following page. 

This close of military operations in the State 
at the approach of winter left Gen. Halleck free 
to use a large part of his army in Western Ken- 
tucky. The struggle in the State during the 
year was vigorous and active, especially on the 
part of Gen. Price, under the contracted re- 
sources at his command. 

It was stated at Richmond, Va., that after 
the capture of Mulligan, Gen. Price intended to 
attack Gen. Fremont before he could concen- 
trate his army, but was prevented by a lack of 
ammunition from executing his design. When 
Lexington surrendered he had but 2,000 per- 
cussion caps in his whole command. He sent 
to Gen, Hardee and to Gen. McCulloch for a 
supply, but for some reason it was not sent. It 
was thought at that time in Richmond that if 
Gen. Price had been zealously and efficiently 
seconded, he would soon have driven the Fed- 
eral force from Missouri, and thus have secured 
to the Confederacy one of the most important 
Western States. A consequence of such an acqui- 
sition would involve the destinies of Kansas, the 
Indian Nation, Arizona, and New Mexico. The 
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Batiles and Shirmishes in Missouri in 1861. 


Federal Loss.; Confed. Loss- 
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possession of the vast countries which lie'to the 
west and southwest was the occasion of the con- 
test made by the Confederate States in Missouri. 

So popular had Gen. Price become in the 
Western States of the Confederacy, that when 
there was a report in Memphis, Tennessee, on 
the 9th of December, that he had been super- 
seded in his command in the Department of 
Missouri and Arkansas by Gen. Heath, it occa- 
sioned so much discussion as to lead to a com- 
munication with Richmond, which caused the 
following telegraphic despatch : 


* Compromise by Gen. J. B. Henderson, 
+ Skirmish. 
tTown han by Gen. Jackson. 

Town burned by the Confederates. 
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Rroumonp, Dec. 9, 1861, 
To Major W. A. Broadwell : 
The rumor that Gen. Price will be superseded is 
false, if not malignant. I have not received a tender 
of Missouri troops, and consequently have no power 


_ to make appointments for them, or control their organ- 


ization. JEFF. DAVIS, 


On the 21st of November, after Gen. Halleck 
had taken command, he issued, at St. Lonis, an 
order, setting forth that, as important informa- 
tion respecting the numbers and condition of 


‘g. his forces had been conveyed to the enemy by 


fugitive slaves, no such persons should there- 
after be permitted to enter the lines of any 
camp, nor of any forces on the march. On the 
9th of December he issued an order directing 
the Mayor of St. Louis to require all municipal 
officers immediately to take the oath of allegi- 
ance prescribed by the State Convention, and 
also directing the provost-marshal to arrest all 
State officers who had failed to subscribe the 
oath within the time fixed, and subsequently 
attempted to exercise authority. 

On the night of December 20, some men who 
had returned from Gen. Price’s army destroyed 
about 100 miles of the Missouri Railroad, or 
rendered it useless. Commencing eight miles 
south of Hudson, they burned the bridge, wood 
piles, water tanks, ties, and tore up the rails for 
miles, bent them, and destroyed the telegraph. 
It was a preconcerted and simultaneous move- 
ment of citizens along the road. 

On the 23d, Gen. Halleck issued an order 
fixing the penalty of death on all persons en- 
gaged in destroying railroads and telegraphs, 
and requiring the towns and counties where it 
is done to repair the damages and pay expenses. 

On the 25th he issued the following order, 
declaring qualified martial law : 

In virtue of authority conferred on me by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, martial law is hereby de- 
clared, and will be enforced in and about all the rail- 
roads in this State. 

It is not intended by this declaration to interfere 
with the jurisdiction in cage | court which is loyal to the 
Government of the United States, and which will aid 
the military authorities in enforcing order and punish- 
ing crimes. 

_ About the same time an order was issued 
levying a tax of $10,000 on certain citizens of 
St. Louis who were sympathizing with the 
Southern Confederacy. This money was de- 
signed to support and assist Union refugees in 
the city. (See Sr. Louis.) 

On the 28th of December the negroes in con- 
finement at St. Louis as runaways were‘ dis- 
charged by order of the provost-marshal. The 
effect of the order was only to deliver them 
from confinement and subsequently from sale, 
on the presumption that they were slaves. Gen. 
Halleck stated that this order would not debar 
any one from enforcing his legal rights to the 
services of the negroes. Such rights, if any 
existed, would be enforced through the loyal 
civil tribunals of the State, whose mandates 
would always be duly respected by the military 
authorities of the Department. Military offi- 
cers cannot decide upon the rights of property 
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or claims to service, except so far as may be 
authorized by the laws of war or acts of Con- 
gress. When not so authorized, they would 
avoid all interference with such questions. 

The Legislature, which assembled at Neosho, 

finally obtained a quorum by the appointment 
of proxies. 
»» There were 23 members in the upper, and 77 
inthe lower House. An act passed unanimous- 
ly on Nov. 2d, to ratify an arrangement between 
certain Commissioners of the State and the Con- 
federate Government, by which Missouri was to 
become a member of the Confederacy. That 
agreement was as follows: 


_ Whereas, it is the common desire of the State of 
‘Missouri and the Confederate States of America, that 
‘said State should become a member of the Confeder- 
‘acy; and whereas, the accomplishment of their pur- 
eee is now prevented by an armed invasion of the 
ritory of said States. by the United States; and 
‘whereas, the interests of both demand that they should 
make common cause in the war waged by the Unit- 
ed States against the liberties of both; now, there- 
fore, for these most desirable objects, the Executive 
power of the State of Missouri has conferred full pow- 
‘ers on’ Edward Carrington Cabell and Thomas L. Snead, 
and the President of the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca, on R. M. T. Hunter, their Secre of State, who, 
after having exchanged their-said full powers in due 
jue proper form, have agreed to the following ar- 
cles: 
' Articte 1. The State of Missouri shall be admitted 
into said Confederacy, on an equal footing with the 
other States composing the same, on the fulfilment of 
the conditions set forth in the second section of the 
_act of the ote aps of the Confederate States, entitled. 
* An act to aid the State of Missouri in repelling inva- 
‘sion by the United States, and to authorize the admis- 
sion of said State as a member of the Confederate 
States of America, and for other purposes,’ approved 
A 20, 1861. 
~ Arr. 2. Until said State of Missouri shall become a 
member of said Confederacy, the whole mili force, 
material of war, and mili operations, offensive and 
defensive, of said State shall be under the chief control 
and direction of the President of the Confederate States, 
+ ha the same basis, principles, and footing, as if said 
were now and during the interval, a member of 
said Confederacy, the said force, together with that of 
the Confederate States, to be employed for their com- 
mon defence. 

Arr. 3. The State of Missouri will, whenever she be- 
comes a member of said Confederacy, turn over to said 
‘Confederate States all the > se property, naval stores, 
and munitions of war, of which she may then be in 

session, acquired from the United States, axes t- 

ig the public lands,) on the same terms and in the 

Same manner as the other States of said Confederacy 
shave done in like cases. 

Art. 4. All expenditures for the prosecution of the 
existing war incurred by the State of Missouri, from 
and after the date of the signing of this convention, 
= be met and provided for by the Confederate 


States. 

Arr. 5. The alliance hereby made between the said 
State of Missouri and the Confederate States, shall be 
offensive and defensive, and shall be and remain in 
force Rang She continuance of the existing war with 
the United States, or until superseded by the admis- 
sion of said State to the Co ederacy, and shall take 
effect from the date thereof, according to the provi- 
apene of the third section of the aforesaid act, approved 

20, 1861. 
faith whereof, we, the Commissioners of the State 
of Missouri and of the Confederate States of America, 
have signed and sealed these presents. 
Done, in duplicate, at the city of Richmond, on the 
32 
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81st day of October, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-one. 
C. CABELL. 
THOS. L. SNEAD. 
R. M. T. HUNTER. 


The same body elected as Senators to the 
Confederate Congress John B. Olark and R. L. 
Y. Peyton, and Thomas A. Harris, Casper W. 
Bell, A. H. Conad, Thomas Freeman, George 
Vest, Dr. Hyer, of Dent, and William M. 
Cooke, of St. Louis, Representatives in the 
Congress at Richmond, 


MONROE, Forrress. This is the only 
fortress in the United States. It was con- 
structed for the defence of the important navy 
yard at Gosport, and the city of Norfolk. The 
United States have expended upon it, thus far, 
the sum of $2,500,000, The area embraced by 
its outer works is about 65 acres. Within isa 
fine parade ground of 25 acres in extent, regu- 
larly laid out and finely shaded by live oak 
trees. It is a bastioned work, an irregular 
heptagon in plan. The walls are chiefly of 
granite and 35 feet in height. The embank- 
ment backing the walls is of sand and clay,, 
and of such great thickness that it can hardly be 
breached. The casemates are bomb-proof and 
shot-proof. The embrasures are of a size to 
admit the largest columbiads. A moat faced 
with dressed ite surrounds the whole 
work, through which, when the gates are open, 
the tide ebbs and flows. The water is, accord- 
ing to the state of the tide, from 8 to 15 feet 
deep, and from 75 to 150 feet across. 

The water battery which faces the sea is 
built of stone, and of sufficient thickness and 
solidity to defy the heaviest shot. Its embra- 
sures are of the most substantial character. 
They are forty-two in number, and haye the 
same number of 42-pounders. The slope of the 
battery is covered with a green turf, and isa 
favorite promenade. A redoubt leads from the 
northern extremity of this battery, round to 
the points of the bastion near the principal 
magazine. In the centre of this redoubt is a 
sally-port or postern, leading to an outer work 
for the protection of the land side of the fort. 
The only continuous land approach to the fort 
is a strip of sandy beach not exceeding 40 rods 
in width, which might be readily cut through. 
A full armament of the fortress is 371 guns, 
consisting of mortars, columbiads, and smaller 
guns. Its possession has been of immense 
importance to the United States during the 
year, and it has been made the final head-quar- 
ters from which all the military and naval ex- 

itions on the coasts took their departure. 
ts possession has also given the Federal Gov- 
ernment the entire control of the waters of 
Virginia, and relieved it in a great degree from 
the necessity of maintaining a blockade. It 
can control the commerce of Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Alexandria, Washington, and Baltimore. 
Situated on the extremity of Old Point Com- 
fort, the peninsula of land which is between 
the York and James rivers, it protects for 
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the Federal Government the route by sea to 
Annapolis, 

On the 20th of August, Gen. Wool took com- 

mand of the post. It had been for a short time 

revious under the command of Gen. B. F. But- 
er, who was then placed in command of the 
volunteer forces of the department. The usual 
communication between the North and South 
during the year was by.a flag of truce from 
Fortress Monroe, which met one from the other 
side in James River. 

The necessity of a seizure of the fortress was 
often preclaimed at Richmond by ex-Governor 
Wise. A garrison, however, sufficient to de- 
fend it against any attack which might at the 
time be made, hes always been kept there by 
the Federal Government, and after the seces- 
sion of Virginia it was fully reénforced, and 
there has been no time since when it could be 
captured by the Confederate States. 

In his Message to the Legislature of Virginia, 
on the 2d of December, Gov. Letcher thus al- 
ludes to the situation of Fortress Monroe: “ It 
is to be regretted that Fortress Monroe is not 
in our possession ; that it was not as easily cap- 
tured as the navy yard and Harper’s Ferry. As 
far back as the 8th of January last, I consulted 
with a gentleman whose position enabled him 
to know the strength of that fortress, and 
whose experience in military matters enabled 
him to form an opinion as to the number of 
men that would be required to capture it. He 
represented it to be one of the strongest fortifi- 
cations in the world, and expressed his doubts 
whether it could be taken, unless assailed by 
water as well as by land, and simultaneously. 
He stated emphatically and distinctly, that with 
the force then in the fortress it would be use- 
less to attempt its capture without a large 
force, thoroughly equipped and well appointed. 
At no time previous to the secession of Virgi- 
nia had we a military organization sufficient to 
justify an attempt to take it, and events since 
that occurrence demonstrate very clearly that 
with our military organization since, and now 
existing, it has not been deemed prudent to 
make the attempt.” 

MUNFORDSVILLE is the capital of Hart 
County, Kentucky, and situated on the south 
bank of Green River, one hundred miles south- 
west of Frankfort. The river is navigable for 
small steamboats during part of the year. It 
was near here that a sharp action took place 
on the 17th of December. The precise position 
was on the south bank of the river, near the 
iron bridge of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. This bridge had been partially de- 
stroyed by the Confederate troops, to prevent 
the passage of the Federal force, but a tempo- 
rary structure had been thrown over the riv- 
er. Four companies of the Thirty-second In- 
diana Regiment, under command of the lieut.- 
colonel, had crossed, and were thrown out as 
pickets in squads of eight or ten upon an open 
meadow at the distance of about one hundred 
yards from the river bank. At the Munfords- 
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ville depot there was a battery of three guns, 
and another of an equal number about a mile 
distant, in a southerly direction. <A belt of 
timber skirted the position of the Indiana com- 
panies. 

Some Confederate soldiers being espied in the 
wood, two companies were ordered to advance 
and effect their dislodgement. They retreated 
half a mile to their main body without firing a 
shot, and the two companies advanced stealth- 
ily as skirmishers. A body of cavalry, consist- 
ing of Texan rangers, then made a dash upon 
the companies, who returned the fire from 
their shot-guns with a galling effect. When 
the batteries opened, the rangers made a charge 
for the timber, and about the same time an or- 
der was given for the Federal infantry to rally 
upon the same point. The Indianians executed 
the order under a galling fire from the batteries. 
They thus reached the wood, and, under cover 
of the trees, did fearful execution in the ranks 
of the Confederate cavalry. 

The loss sustained by the Indianians was in- 
curred under the effect of the first fire. The 
rangers dashed in among their ranks before the 
troops had found time to form. Once formed, 
however, they gallantly advanced to the wood. 

The fight, for a few minutes, is described by 
an eye-witness as a desperate encounter. The 
Indianians resorted to their sabre-bayonets, 
forcing a hand-to-hand combat upon their ene- 
mies so long as the Confederates could be 


‘induced to stand up. When the Indianians 


finally gained the wood and opened a fire upon 
the rangers, they fled, leaving their dead upon 
the field, including the body of Col. Terry, who 
was killed by a musket-ball. His body was 
sent back afterwards under a flag of truce. 

The Confederate loss was considerable. There 
were found upon the field sixty-three dead 
bodies, and the bodies of twelve or fourteen 
horses. In addition, a large number are known 
to have been wounded. The Federal loss was 
thirteen killed and an equal number wounded. 

Two regiments of Federal troops, the Thirty- 
sixth Indiana and the Sixteenth Ohio, came 
promptly up to the relief of the four companies 
from the Thirty-second Indiana, but the fight 
was not renewed. , 

MURRAY, Nicnoras, D.D., an American 
clergyman born in Ireland, Dec., 1803, died at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, Feb. 4, 1861. He 
came to America in 1818, and entered the print- 
ing establishment of Messrs, Harper & Brothers 
as an apprentice. Having after a time become a 
Protestant he united with the Brick Presbyterian 
church, then under the pastoral care of Dr. Gar- 
diner Spring, and commenced a course of study 
in preparation for the ministry. He graduated 
at Williams College in 1826, studied theology 
at Princeton, and in 1829 was settled as pastor 
of a Presbyterian church in Wilkesbarre, Penn, 
He was called in 1834 to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian church in Elizabethtown, N. 
J., where he remained till his death. In 1849 
he was elected Moderator of the Presbyterian 
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_ R. Thomson 


_ Wyoming, 
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‘General Assembly, 0.8. He acquired consid- 
erable reputation by his “Letters to Right 
Rev. John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
New York,” published under the signature of 
“ Kirwan,” in 1848, in which he controverted 

ith shrewdness and tact some of the doc- 
and practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He published afterwards several other 
controversial works with the same signature, 


last time for his health, as he was suffering 


Jn 1859 hhe visited Europe, and again, in 1860, 
ig 


' NAPOLEON, the capital of Desha County, 
Arkansas, is situated on the’Mississippi River, 
at the mouth of the Arkansas River, about 125 
miles, by land, southeast of Little Rock. It 
has been a place of active business, and is the 
point where a fine marine hospital was built by 
the United States. This was at once seized by 
the military upon the secession of Arkansas, 
with supplies amounting in value to nearly nine 
thousand dollars. They consisted of one hun- 
dred and thirty boxes containing small-arms and 
ordnance stores destined for the troops stationed 
on the frontiers of Texas and Arkansas, solely 
for p ing the whites from incursions of the 
Indians. A line of a thousand miles there was 
usually guarded by two thousand regular troops. 
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committee appointed by act of Congress on the 
9th of January, 1861, to report, among other 
subjects, upon the ships of the U. S., where sta- 
tioned, in what command, and under what or- 
ders, presented the following list of vessels 
comprising the whole naval force of the country 
in commission on the 16th of January, 1861, 
those in actual service, and those lying unavail- 
able in port: 

List of the vessels of the United States Navy, in com- 

. mission on the 16th of January, 1861. 

Fast India Squadron.—Hartford, steam sloop, Cap- 
tain Chas. Lowndes; John Adams, sloop, Commander 
J. M. Berrien; Dacotah, steam sloop, Commander 
William Radford; inaw, steamer, Commander J. 

. Schenck—cruising on the East India station. Van- 

sloop-of-war, Commander P. Lee—on the way to 


Brazil Squadron.—Congress, frigate, Captain L. M. 
Goldsborough ; Seminole, steam sloop, Gaemaeades E. 
; Pulaski, steamer, Lieu t Command- 
ep 
; i .—Lancaster, steam sloop, in 
John Rudd; Saranac, steamer, Captain Robert Ritchie; 
i sloop, Commander J. K. Mitchell ; 
ane, p-of-war, mander S. B. Bissell; St. 
s, op tae, Commander W. D. Porter—at 
Panama, 3d Jan 


uary. bee oe bog epee we , Com- 
mander T. A. Hunton the — Runtioa coast, 


sloop-of-war, Commander William E. Hunt— 
at Hilo, 3d tember. 
peeerrroncs pacagy Sonne steam wate 
Captain D. W. In am ; uehanna, steam sloop, 
in Geo 3 Hollins; roquois, steam sloop, 
Commander J. S. Palmer—cruising on the station. 
African gy Se a re ae sloop-of-war, Cap- 
tain J..S. Nicholas; Portsmouth, sloop-of-war, Com- 
mander John Calhoun; San Jacinto, steam sloop, 
Captain T. A. Dornin; Mystic, steamer, Lieutenant 
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from a disease of the heart. Besides the “ Kir- 
wan Letters,” Dr. Murray published: “ Notes, 
Historical and Biographical, concerning Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J.,” Elizabethtown, 1844; “ Ro- 
manism at Home,” N. Y., 1852; “Men and 
Things as I saw them in Europe,” N. Y., 1853 ; 
“Parish, and other Pencillings,” N. Y., 1854; 
“The Happy Home,” 1859; “ Preachers and 
Preaching,” N. Y., 1860, and a series of letters 
to the New York “ Observer” during his last 
visit to Europe. 


N 


Home —Cumberland, sloop-of-war, Ca 
tain J. Marston; Powhatan, steam sloop, Capiain 8. 
Mercer; Pocahontas, steam sloop, Commander $8. F. 
Hazard—at Vera Cruz. Pawnee, steam sloop, Com- 
mander S. C. Rowan—at Philadelphia. Brooklyn, 
steam sloop, Captain W. S. Walker—at Hampton 
Roads. ine, frigate, Captain H. A. Adams; St. 
Louis, sloop-of-war, Commander Charles H. Poor— 
under orders to Pensacola. Macedonia, sl f-war, 
Captain James Glynn—on way to Pensacola. Mo- 
hawk, steamer, Lieutenant Commanding T. A. M. Cra- 
ven; Crusader, steamer, Lieutenant Commanding J. 
N. Maffit; Wyandotte, steamer, Lieutenant Command- 
ing O. H. Be an—supposed to be on their station, 

e coast of Cu 

 Storeships.—-Falmouth, sloop-of-war, Lieutenant 
Commanding Charles Thomas—stationed at a 
wall. Warren, sloop-of-war, Lieutenant Commanding 
J.J. Boyle—stationed at Panama. Fredonia, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding J. M. Watson—stationed at Valpa- 
raiso. Supply, Commander H. Walker—sailed from 
Pensacola, 12th January, for Vera Cruz. Release, 
Lieutenant Commanding J. M. Frailey—returning from 
Mediterranean. Relief, Commander John De Camp— 
* special Ly a N fri Cc. 

J ice.—Niagara, screw frigate, Captain 
William W. McKean—special service to tape 

Receiving Ships.—Ohio, ship-of-the-line, Commander 
William Smith—Boston. North Carolina, ship-of-the- 
line, Commander J. H. Ward—New York. Princeton, 
steamer, Commander H. K. Hoff—Philadelphia. Alle- 
ghany, steamer, Commander W. W. Hunter—Balti- 
more. Pennsylvania, ship-of-the-line, Commander A. 
Sinclair—Norfolk. Independence, razee—Mare Island, 
California. 

There were also in the ports of the United States, 
dismantled and unfit for immediate service, the follow- 


Mos belonate to the navy : . 
t Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Santee, frigate, 
50 guns; Dale, sloop, 16 guns; Marion, sloop, 16 guns. 


t Boston: Colorado, steam frigate, 40 guns; Min- 
nesota, steam frigate, 40 guns; Mississippi, steamer, 
11 guns; Vermont, ce, Ae Pe 84 guns; Vin- 
cennes, sloop, 20 guns; Preble, sloop, 16 guns; Bain- 
bridge, brig, 6 = 

At New Yo : Wabash, steam frigate, 40 guns; 
Roanoke, steam frigate, 40 guns; Potomac, frigate, 50 
guns; Brandywine, frigate, 50 guns; Savannah, sloop, 
24 vag ; Perry, brig, 6 guns. 

t Philadelphia : Pawnee, sloop-of-war, 6 guns; 
Water Witch, steamer, 3 guns ; St. Lawrence, frigate, 
50 ; Jamestown, sloop, 22 guns. 

t Washington: Pensacola, steam sloop. 

At Norfolk: Merrimac, steam frigate, 40 guns; 
Plymouth, sloop, 22 guns; Germantown, sloop, 22 
guns; Raritan, frigate, 50 guns; Columbia, frigate, 50 
guns ; United States, frigate, 50 guns. 

At Annapolis: Constitution, frigate, 50 guns. 
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. From the evidence furnished the committee 
by the naval department, of which the above 
is a summary, it appears that the entire naval 
force available for the defence of the whole At- 
lantic coast consisted of the steamer Brooklyn 
of 25 guns, and the store ship Relief of 2 guns. 
The former was of too great draught to enter 
Charleston harbor with safety, except at spring 
tides, and the latter was under orders to the 
coast of Africa with stores for the African 
squadron. The committee called attention to 
the extraordinarily defenceless state in which 
the coast was thus left, stating that the number 
of ships lying in port dismantled and unfit for 
service was 28, mounting in the aggregate 874 
guns; that none of these could be repaired and 
put under sail short of several weeks’ time, and 
many of them would require for this pur- 
pose at least 6 months; and also that no orders 
had been issued to put any of them in readi- 
ness. 

Between the 11th of November, 1860, and the 
24th of January, 1861, 56 officers of the navy 
had resigned, including 11 from the Naval 
Academy. Notwithstanding the urgent appeal 
made by the committee, and the very alarming 
state of national affairs, Congress adjourned 
without making any unusual appropriations for 
naval purposes, and without ordering the re- 
call of the vessels at distant stations. Such 
was the condition of affairs when the new Ad- 
ministration came into power on the 4th of 
March. At that time, according to the report 
made by the Secretary of the Navy on the 4th 
of July, the total number of vessels of all classes 
belonging to the navy was 90, carrying, or de- 
signed to carry, about 2,415 guns. Excluding 
vessels on the stocks, those unfinished, those 
used as stationary storeships and receiving 
ships, and those considered inexpedient’ to re- 
pair, the available force was: 


1 ship-of-the-line.......esecccccescescces 84 guns, 
8 frigates... . ses es 0.06 o0 we sneewvice ve eres 400. * 
20 sloops........ rasa hee atn ave) at PRA Ae 406 “6 
8 DYIGS vc ceees ews oe Veen ebavopacece Ane eet aiccan 
8 storeships..<,c.c0. cones wis eco Aha aooh (eee 
6 steam figGates .¢. cacnsivccnercicceecenne ys OBL, 
5 first-class steam sloopS.....+++eseeeees eae 
4 first-class side-wheel steamers.......... 46 “« 
8 second-class steam sloops.......eseeees 45 « 
5 third-class screw steamers........+-+0 264i At 
4 second-class side-wheel steamers....... Bea 
2 steard tenders ....cecccsenevcscts anan.¢ See oe 
69 1,846 


Of this force, the following were in commis- 
sion, the remainder being in ordinary, disman- 
tled, &c. 


DB FIA Oye o:09\0/4pi9:0 > ser yee hes eerienie +++» 100 guns, 
LRCBIOOD Eis prere soe y's vy » a’ vi5:d nee scans 232. =“ 

3 storeships Sees gb o sia e oREC bE Ee 0 Ee CUeIE a 

1 screw frigate........-.06. Cine eastebule Wa: a $6 

5 first-class steam sloops......sseeessse5 $0... 

8 side-wheel steamers....... 456 bad orniee PR) Fed 

8 second-class steam sloops.........+s05. 45 * 

5 third-class screw steamers......... jeanne 

8 side-wheel steamers........... Verewen 7 bees 

Lgteam: tenderspecBaseat ide sebeececées 1 $6 
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These vessels had a complement, exclusive’ 


of officers and marines, of about 7,600 men, 
and nearly all of them were on foreign stations, 
The home squadron consisted of twelve vessels, 
carrying 187 guns and about 2,000 men. Of 
this squadron, only four small vessels, carrying 
twenty-five guns and about 280 men, were in 
northern ports. 

On the 23d of March, the sloop-of-war Cum- 
berland, flag-ship of Commodore Pendergrast, 
of the home squadron, arrived in the Chesa- 
peake, and was detained by the Secretary of 
the Navy at Norfolk, to await events that were 
gradually developing in Virginia and the ad- 
joining States. The navy yard at Norfolk was 
at that time filled with arms and munitions 
and several ships were in the harbor dismantled 
and in ordinary, and in no condition to be 
moved, had there been men to move them. 
Any attempt to withdraw these vessels, more- 
over, without a crew, was at that time deemed 
injudicious, as likely to arouse a more disturbed 
state of feeling at the South. The commandant 
at the yard, Commodore McCauley, however, 
was, early in April, cautioned to extreme vigil- 
ance and circumspection; and on the 10th of 
April, he was ordered, without giving needless 
alarm, to put the shipping and public property in 
condition to be moved and placed beyond dan- 
ger whenever this might be necessary. A com- 
mander and two engineers were detailed to pro- 
ceed to Norfolk and put the machinery of the 
steam-frigate Merrimac in order, that she might 
move herself and tow out some of the other 
ships; and on the 12th of April, the depart- 
ment directed that this vessel should be pre- 
pared to proceed to Philadelphia with the ut- 
most despatch. It was stated in reply that four 
weeks would be required to put the engine in 
working order. The engineer-in-chief was then 
ordered at once to Norfolk, and the command- 
ant was directed to lose no time in placing an 
armament on board the Merrimac, and removing 
her, together with the Plymouth, Dolphin, and 
Germantown, away from Norfolk, with as much 
of the public property, ordnance stores, &c., as 
could be saved. The engineer-in-chief reported 
the Merrimac as ready to be moved on the 
17th, but Commodore McCauley at that time 
refused to have her fired up. The fires were, 
however, started early the next morning, the 
engines were working, and the engineers, fire- 
men, and sufficient men were on board, but the 
commandant still refused to permit her to be 
moved, and in the afternoon gave directions to 
draw the fires. The Secretary of the Navy 
states that the cause of his refusal to move the 
Merrimac, has no explanation other than that 
of misplaced confidence in his junior officers 
who opposed it. Commodore Paulding was 
then immediately ordered to Norfolk with such 
officers and marines as could be obtained, and 
with directions to take command of all the ves- 
sels there, and at all hazards prevent the ships 
and public property from passing into the hands 
of the secessionists. With troops just ar- 
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rived at Fortress Monroe from Massachusetts, 
and others, he reached Norfolk on the evening 
of Saturday the 20th, where he found that the 
arin magazine had already been seized, and 
at an armed force under Gen. Taliaferro had 
commenced throwing up batteries in the vicin- 
ity of the navy yard. The commandant of the 
yard, hopeless of extricating the ships, had just 
ordered them to be scuttled, and they were 
sinking on the arrival of Commodore Paulding. 
To render them useless, Commodore Paulding 
ordered them to be fired ; and he also destroyed 
as much public property in the yard as he was 
able to do with his limited force. The Cumber- 
land was then taken in tow, and the vessels re- 
turned with her down the river, notwithstand- 
ing the obstructions that had been sunk in the 
channel for the purpose of preventing her re- 
moval. By this disaster, the disabled vessels of 
the navy yard, about 2,000 cannon, 300 of which 
were of the ae mr pean ore with a 
great quantity of powder, were left in possession 
of the Dantsteestan. : 
- In view of these acts, and of similar hostile 


demonstrations occurring at the same time in 


Baltimore, the Government was impelled to 
hasten at once the completion of all public 
armed vessels, and, moreover, to issue orders 
to the commandants of the navy yards in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, to purchase 
or charter and arm, equip, and man such steam- 
ers as might be found suitable for the public 
service. The whole naval force was required 
to carry into effect the proclamations declaring 
an embargo or blockade of the Southern ports 
which resisted the execution of the national 
laws; and on account of the great extent of 
nearly 3,000 miles of the coast along which 
these ports were situated, the force was divided 
into two squadrons, one for the Atlantic and 
one for the Gulf of Mexico. At Hampton Roads, 
notice was given of this blockade on the 30th 
of April by Flag-officer Pendergrast, in com- 

of the home squadron; and it was soon 
afterwards made effective by Flag-officer String- 


* ham, who arrived in Hampton Roads on the 


13th of May, with his flag-ship, the Minnesota. 
The Niagara arrived at Boston from Japan on 
the 24th of April, and soon after proceeded off 
Charleston harbor, and thence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, to intercept, if possible, large ship- 
ments of arms and munitions of war from Eu- 
rope destined for the Gulf States. The Gulf 

m was under the command of Flag- 
officer William Mervine, who arrived in the 
Gulf on the 8th of June, in the steamer Missis- 
sippi, in advance of his flag-ship, the Colorado. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his report of 
July 4th, presented the following statement of 
the vessels at that time in service: 

“Of the 69 vessels, carrying 1,346 guns, 
mentioned as available for service on the 4th 
of March last, the sloop Levant has been given 
up as lost in the Pacific; the steamer Fulton 
was seized at Pensacola; -and one frigate, two 
sloops, and one brig were burnt at Norfolk. 


These vessels carried 172 guns. The other 
vessels destroyed at Norfolk were considered 
worthless, and are not included in the list of 
available vessels, 

* These losses left at the disposal of the de- 
partment 62 vessels, carrying 1,174 guns, all of 
which are now, or soon will be in commission, 


with the exception of the 

Guns. 
Vermont, ship-of-the-line.........cceccsccesserss 84 
Brandywine, frigate .......0.c0c..cca2dceees ice BO 
Decatur, sloop, at San Francisco........4ses+ee0s 16 
John Hancock, steam tender, at San Francisco.... 3 


‘There have been recently added to the navy, 
by purchase, 12 steamers, carrying from 2 to 9 
guns each, and 3 sailing vessels. There have 
been chartered 9 steamers, carrying from 2 to 9 
guns each. By these additions, the naval force 
in commission has been increased to 82 vessels, 
carrying upwards of 1,100 guns, and with a 
complement of about 13,000 men, exclusive of 
officers and marines. There are also several 
steamboats and other small craft which are 
temporarily in the service of the department. 

“ Purchases of sailing ships have been made 
for transporting coals to the steamers that are 
performing duty as sentinels before the princi- 
SUR i Sn efile 

“The squadron on the Atlantic coast, under 
the command of Flag-officer 8. H. Stringham, 
consists of 22 vessels, 296 guns, and 3,300 men. 

“The squadron in the Gulf, under the com- 
mand of Flag-officer William Mervine, consists 
of 21 vessels, 282 guns, and 3,500 men. 

“ Additions have been made to each of the 
squadrons, of 2 or 3 small vessels that have 
been captured and taken into the service. The 
steamers Pawnee and Pocahontas, and the 
flotilla under the late Commander Ward, with 
several steamboats in charge of naval officers, 
have been employed on the Potomac River, to 
prevent communication with that portion of 
Virginia which is in insurrection. Great ser- 
vice has been rendered by this armed force, 
which has been vigilant in intercepting supplies, 
and in protecting transports. and supply-vessels 
in their passage up and down the Potomac. 

“The flotilla, on the 27th ultimo, met with a 
serious and sad loss in the death of its gallant 
commander, James H. Ward, who died at his 
post, while covering the retreat of his men 
from the assault of an overpowering number of 
rebel enemies. In the death of Commander 
Ward the navy has lost a brave officer, who 
has enriched it by military and scientific con- 
tributions, served it faithfully in varied spheres, 
and promised much for it in the future. 

“ The squadron in the Pacific, under the com- 
mand of Flag-officer John B. Montgomery, con- 
sists of 6 vessels, 82 guns, and 1,000 men. 

“The West India squadron is under the com- 
mand of Flag-officer G. J. Pendergrast, who has 
been temporarily on duty, with his flag-ship, 
the Cumberland, at Norfolk and Hampton 
Roads, since the 23d of March. He will, at an 
early day, transfer his flag to the steam-frigate 
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Roanoke, and proceed southward, having in 
charge our interests on the Mexican and Central 
American coasts, and in the West Indian Islands, 

“The East India, Mediterranean, Brazil, and 
African squadrons, excepting one vessel of 
each of the two latter, have been recalled. 

“The return of these vessels will add to the 
force for service in the Gulf and on the Atlan- 
tic coast, about 200 guns and 2,500 men.” 

He also stated in his report that 259 officers 
of the navy had resigned their commissions, or 
been dismissed from the service, since the 4th 
of March; for which reason many of the ves- 
sels were necessarily sent to sea without a full 
complement of officers. Many, however, who 
had retired to civil pursuits, had promptly come 
forward in this time of their country’s need, 
and voluntarily tendered their services, while 
many masters and masters’ mates were also 
appointed from the commercial marine. So 
promptly did seamen present themselves at the 
naval rendezvous of all the principal seaports. 
under the authorized increase and abbreviated 
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term of enlistment, that only one or two ships 
experienced any detention for want of a crew, 
and none beyond two or three days. Never, 
as the Secretary states, has the naval force had 
so great and rapid an increase, and never have 
our seamen come forward with more alacrity 
and zeal to serve the country. 

In the need of a substantial class of vessels 
suitable for performing continuous duty off the 
coast in all weathers, the department contracted 
for the building of 23 steam gunboats, each of 
about 500 tons burden, and made preliminary 
arrangements for several larger and fleeter ves- 
sels, in addition to taking measures for carry- 
ing out the order of Congress of the preceding 
session for the construction of 7 sloops of war, 
with the addition of one more. At each of 
the Northern navy yards, Portsmouth, Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, two of this last 
class were directed to be built. : : 

The following table comprises a summary of 
the vessels purchased for naval service during 
the year 1861: 


Number of | Total | Total 
CLASS OF VESSELS. No. guns to | number | Tonnage of each.| 4,555 Cost of each. Total cost. 
each. of guns. ge - 
Bide-wheel steamers.....-.0-se0.0+ 36 1to 10 160 | 123 to 1,800 26,680 | $12,000 to 200,000 $2,418,103 
Screw steaMers.....-scececccocees 42 lto 9 170 65 to 2,100 19,985 5,000 to 172,500 2,187,537 
Auxiliary steam bark.........-.++ 1 ones 5 sees 418 fev 27,500 
Bhi pss awicicic cle seitls cbininis osiniwvesiee 13 1to 8 52 834 to 1,875 9,998 7,000 to 40,000 313,503 
BBBPHEB a vicineaince dice siccewpenianccme ts 17 2to 6 78 265 to 888 8,136 11,500 to 32,000 343,400 
Barkantine.....scccesacsccssnsseces 3. eoes 296 ecee 16,000 
WOTHIONELS vis < we Fein Ueiveae Me ovansoe 25 lto 4 50 53to 349 5,458 6,000 to 18,000* 241,790 
oer ae ee ee 2 2 4 196 to 264 460 9,000 to 10,000 19,000 


Of side-wheel steamers, 9 were first-class 
steamships, all of them costing from $85,000 to 
$200,000 each, except one, the Alabama, which 
was bought for $23,000. Among the steamers 
were 18 ferry-boats and tug-boats, the former 
purchased from the Brooklyn and New Jersey 
companies. The Navy Department also pur- 
chased, after August 13th, a large number of 
old vesesls, for the purpose of loading them 
with stone and sinking them at the entrance 
of the ports of the Confederate States. These 
consisted of 20 ships, 22 schooners, 16 barks, 
and 1 brig, and their total cost was $160,205. 
A considerable number of vessels, mostly large 
steamers, were also chartered for the use of 
the navy, for which, between the middle of 
April and the middle of September, the depart- 
ment paid the sum of $39,305 05. 

The armed vessels were almost exclusively 
ordered, on entering into the service, to pro- 
ceed to the Southern ports, for the purpose of 
enforcing their blockade, and the result of their 
operations is shown in the following summary 
of vessels, captured and destroyed from April 
23 to November 15. These are 7 ships, 12 
barks, 9 brigs, 115 schooners, 8 sloops, and 7 
miscellaneous, the last including the steamer 
Salvor, loaded with arms, from Havana, and 
bound to Tampa Bay. Most of these vessels 
contained yaluable cargoes, and three of them 


* One schooner named the Chotauk, formerly the priva- 
teer Savannah, prize to the Perry, was purchased at mar- 
shal’s sale for $1,250. 


were privateers. A few were recaptured prizes, 
and were restored to their owners. The table 
on the next page presents a list of the vessels 
constructed at the navy yards, and contracted 
for the navy during the year 1861. 

Iron-clad Vessels.—At the close of the fol- 
lowing table three vessels are introduced, be- 
longing to a new class of war steamers. The 
year 1861 will always be famous in nayal his- 
tory for the material change then first fairly 
established in the construction of vessels of 
war, by rendering them as nearly impenetrable 
as possible to the heaviest shot, by means of a 
coating of iron plates. The superiority of a 
few guns of the heaviest calibre to the large 
batteries of the older ships was then first gen- 
erally appreciated, and the whole system of 
ship-building in the navies of France and Eng- 
land, as also of some of the minor naval pow- 
ers of Europe, underwent a more complete 
change than had followed the introduction of 
steam. The building of wooden vessels was 
entirely abandoned, except in some special 
cases where they were to be covered with 
plates of iron, and the day of old wooden 
frigates and line-of-battle ships was looked upon 
as having passed, But steam floating-batteries 
were then no new invention, They were re- 
commended as long ago as 1813 by Robert Ful- 
ton, and one was built for the U.S. Govern- 
ment after his plans, and completed soon after 
the close of the war with Great Britain. An 
account of this and of other steam-batteries 
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4 Price of 
Name. Class. Place of Building, | Builder of Hall. Price Builder of Machinery, Ma- 
a of Hull, shiners 
Kearsarge* ....| Screw sloop. ..|Portsmouth nayy|Government...... Woodruff & Beach, Hartford, Ct...'|$104000 
a eee “ “ “ “ Sune ‘Reliance Machine Co,, M Ct..| 98,000 
oe ee Remsen emmetny Met O°. Ht 
usett* .... mnavyyard; “ ...... ‘ ew a 
Housatonic* ... rd tent ie “tivcad \Jabes seg 74 & Co., Boston......... 10:00 
Canandaigua* .. a . " ws Atlantic Works, Boston........... 110,000 
Adirondack* .. Ns New York navy errr Novelty Works, New York........ 125,000 
Ticonderoga* “ “ “ ee Vinden Allaire Works, New York......... 110,000 
Qneida* ....... * beg e ie. . eee Murphy & Co., New York....,....| 102,000 
Lackawanna* « “ “ 5 ee AT George tard, New York. ..| 110,000 
Juniata*® ...... a Philadelphia na- a rae, Jones & Co., W: ea 
Tascarors*....| «| ye: sao {Merrie & Wong, Pisdadeiphia® 177] to2000 
la*.. * “ ae me Geren Seas * Be AN 110,000 
ae “ “ “ ae eee ay “ Eevee « 110,000 
Tshomat ...... Screw gunboat) Wilmington, Del.|W. & A. Thatcher. | $53,550 en Son & Archbold, Chester, “me 
Wissachickont - Philadelphia ..../John hae Sede tie 58,500 | Merrick Be Ceti bah <Gil sds scakon 45,000 
Sciotat...... % . ..--|Jacob Birely...... 52,000 t Me lie aceelacasans 44,000 
Itascat..... = ? .... Hillman& Streaker| 53,500 ore tie eet cageare as 45,000 
Unadillat .. 6. New York....... John Englis....... 56,500 |Novelty Iron Works, New York...} 31,500 
Dttawat....... <~ eee eee Fe * > A. Westervelt..| 56,500 . - “ --| 31,500 
Pembinat ..... °3 ae Thomas Stack..... 56,500 > “% ov $1,500 
Chippewat .... , a Webb & Balen 55,000 [Mi ‘ “ Bae 46,000 
eae te aed Ee Berne hed e ne 52s 
sonst -..... « ig SEs C. & B. Poillon...| 55,000 [Allaire Works, New York......... 46,000 
AS Ate a” Mystic River, Ct.|Maxon, Fish & Co.| 53,000 |Novelty Iron Works, New York...| 46,000 
Kanawhat..... “ East Had G.' & W. H.| 52,000 |Pacific Iron Works, Bridgeport, Ct.| 45,500 
Cayugat....... Mee Portland, Me Gildersleeve & Son} 52,000 | Woodruff & Beach, Hartford, Ct...} 45,500 
Huront ....... “ cates Paul Curtis....... 55.000 |Harrison Loring, Boston........... 46,000 
Chocurat...... %! Ne sian tens @ Curtis & Tilden 53,500 s Oe uatnduns tated 45,000 
Sagamo: “ oe RE Ee A. & G. Sampson..| 55,000 |Atlantic Works, Boston............ 46,000 
Marbleheadt Newburyport, A W. Jackian; — — Works, Newburgh, 
ae, Ome! ae Pete Me so. r. NEN Acenttas td akcabontnaskeaiin 43,000 
Kennebect . s Thomaston, Me..|G. W. Lawrence..; 55,000 [Novelty Iron Works, New York...| 45,500 
Aroostookt.. - Kennebunk, Me..|N. W. Thompson.| 52,000 « % + ++3| 47,500 
Kineot........ & Portland, Me....|J. W. Dyer........ 53,000 | Morgan % 2 --.| 46,500 
Katahdint..... % Bath, Me........ & Allen.| 52,000 4 oy vg «-| 45,500 
Penobscott.. 7 Belfast, Me...... C. P. Carter....... 52,000 | Allaire Works, New York......... 45,000 
Pinolat ....... = Baltimore, Md...|J. J. Abrahams....} 52,000 |Charles Reeder, Baltimore......... 46,000 
Bebagot....... Side-wheel mi Ne navy|Govyernment ..... -... |Novelty Iron Works, New York...| 50,000 
steamer. ya 
Mohaskaf...... re “ “y Morgan Iron Works, New York.... 000 
Sonomat...... = " £ Si “BE Ase . Novelty + = »j arate BOv000 
Conemanght .. “ “ “ Mea j « “ «  o..| 50,000 
Maratanzat.... ME Boston navy yard Ps ees a Harrison Lo: Boston........... 48,000 
0 Se m gs My otek Morgan Iron Works, New York....| 50,000 
Geneseet...... * ¥ - SF “Gilded Neptune “ os ----| 50,000 
Octororat ..... ¢ ge York navy aN Ae + - = 48,000 
Port Royalt “ *"  & "Thomas Stack... Vessel complete for........++++0+ 100,000 
: te) ee na-|Government...... Merrick & Philadelphia...... 48,000 
Cimerone}..... “ Bocdant te Fc. Hi Blrchveni/<| .5o:6 |Weeniel eomnphete fine des ised sss) LOAD 
Paul Jones}. * Baltimore, Md...|J. J. Abrahams....} 50,000 |Reany, Son & Archbold, Chester, 59,000 
ANE neg cov tsataase ge anceone 
Galena§........ Tron-clad | Mystic, Ct....... Bushnell & Co.... Vessel complete for. ............ --| 235,008 
Monitor$....... « "|New York....... John Ericsson... “ gens Shep Rape ety.. 280,000 
Not named§ 3 Philadelphia. ....|Merrick & Sons... = cota PO ay | 780,000 


used by the English and the French in the 
Crimean war is given in the article Batrery, 
in vol. ii. of the “ New American Cyclopedia.” 
The French were the first to fully appreciate 
the immense advantage to the naval power 

ing the largest number of the strongest 
batteries of this class, and in 1860 engaged 
largely in their construction ; launching in that 
year the battery named Za Gloire, a wooden 
screw-steamer of 900 horse power, 253 feet 
long, 55 feet broad, and drawing 27} feet of 
To some depth below her load*water 
line her sides are covered with iron plates, 2 


water. 


* About 1,200 tons each, carrying about 7 guns each. 
t+ About 500 tons each. 
About 700 tons 


each, carrying 
carrying about 4 
Rieck 4000 toon elttgotien, sarrying 


about 4 guns 
each. 
12, and 18 guns. 


complete hammering 


Her 


feet wide and 4} inches thick. Her armament 
consists of thirty-four 54-pounders on her 
main deck, and two heavy shell guns forward, 
under an iron screen. 
down within 6 or 7 feet of the water. 
approved was the plan that in 1861 the Gov- 
ernment had as many as 20: batteries of this 
character upon the stocks. or launched. The 
English, in order to maintain the superiority of 
their navy, were compelled to engage with 
great vigor in the same enterprise. In the 
course of the year 1861, they conducted a series 
of expensive experiments in firing from and 
upon an iron cupola, constructed upon a float- 
ing battery. Finding that it stood the most 
with the heaviest shot 
without injury, the Admiralty decided upon 


ports are brought 
So well 
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the construction of a double cupola, carrying 
two guns. There were also built and afloat 
before the close of the year, the following iron- 
cased ships: 


VESSELS. Tons. | Guns. | Horse power. 


SVALTION, -c ove venswecseonvaes 6,100 40 1,250 
Black Prince.....+sccccvceees 6,100 40 1,250 
Defence....scrresesscecesieve «es 22 |, 600 
Resistance... vccsccccasccece 8,668 22 600 
Hoctor......+..ssenseasae tees 4,000 82 800 


There were also building the Achilles, of 6,100 
tons, 86 guns, 1,250 horse power, and the Va- 
liant, of 4,000 tons, 32 guns, 800 horse power. 
Three others, of 60 guns each, were ordered, 
and three more were soon to be built, cased 
either with 44-inch iron on a teak wood back- 
ing, or built of 64-inch iron slabs without a 
wooden backing, the choice to be determined 
by the greater resistance to shot on trial made 
at Shoeburyness. Besides these 13 ships of 
iron, the construction of 5 wooden ships, ex- 
pressly designed for being plated with iron, 
was rapidly pushed forward. The armament 
of each of these will consist of 40 guns of the 
heaviest calibre. The estimated cost of these 
18 vessels is £8,000,000, or $39,000,000. The 
following is the general description of the 
Warrior, the first one completed of these ves- 
sels. She is a screw-steamer, 380 feet long 
between perpendiculars, (420 feet over all,) of 
58 feet beam, 414 feet depth from spar-deck to 
keel, 26 feet draught of water, and of 6,177 tons 
burden, builder’s measurement. She is built 
of iron throughout, and 205 feet of her length 
are protected by 44-inch plates of solid iron, 
backed with two layers of teak timber, one of 
10 inches next the iron, and the inner one of 8 
inches. The protection extends 9 feet below 
load-water line. At each end of this protected 
portion, iron bulkheads, 44 inches thick, backed 
with 18 inches of teak timber, complete the 
protection for the centre of the ship, and inner 
bulkheads extend all around this portion with- 
in 31 feet of the sides. The enclosed space is 
divided into 6 water-tight compartments, one 
being devoted to each of the two boilers. Her 
main-deck ports are about 8} feet above water 
at load-water line, and are 153 feet apart. She 
is bark-rigged with the spars and sails of an 
80-gun ship. Her guns are 68-pounders for the 
main-deck, ten Armstrong 70-pounders on the 
spar-deck, and two pivot Armstrong 100-pound- 
ers, one at each end, in all 48 guns, which 
may be considerably added to. 

Mr. Donald McKay, the American ship- 
builder, in calling the attention of our people 
to these startling facts in a letter from London 
of Dec. 8d, 1861, alludes to the inferiority of 
our navy, which ranks hardly with that of 
second-rate European powers, and to our un- 
questioned ability to build and man a first-class 
fleet. He remarks: ‘It would be easy for us 
to build in one year, a fleet of 500 to 600 men- 
of-war ships, from a gunboat to the largest 
class of iron-cased frigates. It is a well-known 
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fact that we built in one year, the astonishing 
number of 2,034 vessels and steamers of all 
classes, measuring together 583,450 tons, * * 
~* * We would be able in our merchant yards 
alone to turn out in one year 583 ships of 
1,000 tons each. In our six navy yards, where 
the choicest materials are stocked for building a 
fleet of 100 ships, 60 more might be built in one 
year, making a total of 648 men-of-war ships 
of all classes, varying in their armament from 
8 to 60 guns. More than a hundred of our 
greatest engineering firms would complete all 
the machinery necessary to be put in these 
ships in less than a year. Our capabilities and 
facilities of building ships have not in the least 
suffered by the loss of the seceded States, which 
have never built one per cent. of the sea-going 
ships of the United States.” As an evidence 
of the entire change that is taking place in the 
views of practical men as to the future charac- 
ter of vessels of war, Mr. McKay recommends, 
that in any great emergency our navy could 
be rendered much more efficient for defence by 
cutting down all our line-of-battle ships one or 
two decks, casing them with 5-inch iron plates, 
and arming them with 30 or 40 guns of the 
heaviest calibre. Our heavy frigates might be 
made shell-proof with iron plates, and the ar- 
mament on the upper deck be dispensed with 
on account of the additional weight. Our 
merchant steamers and large clipper ships may 
readily be transformed into frigates, sloops, 
and gunboats of great efficiency and speed su- 
perior to that of any men-of-war ships yet 
built. A very large number of our barks and 
brigs are well adapted for receiving an arma- 
ment of from 8 to 20 guns, and more than a 
thousand large coasting schooners of 28 to 30 
feet breadth of beam, of a class unsurpassed 
for speed by any sailing vessels, and having 
great stability and strength, can soon be trans- 
formed into men-of-war schooners, armed with 
a pivot gun, or a mortar of the heaviest de- 
scription placed amidships, and two to four 22- 
pounders at the ends. The subject came be- 
fore Congress in 1861, and on the 8d of August 
an act was approved, directing the Secretary 
of the Navy ‘to appoint a board of three skil- 
ful naval officers to investigate the plans and 
specifications that may be submitted for the 
construction or completing iron-clad steam- 
ships or steam-batteries, and on their report, 
should it be favorable, the Secretary of the 
Navy will cause one or more armored, or iron 
or steel-clad steam-ships or floating steam-bat- 
teries to be built; and there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500,000.” 
Commodores Joseph Smith and H. Paulding, 
with Capt. CO. H. Davis, were appointed this 
board; and their report was presented of the date 
of Sept. 16. While considering iron-clad ships 
as without doubt formidable adjuncts to coast 
and harbor fortifications, the board questioned 
their advantages and ultimate adoption as cruis- 
ing vessels, chiefly on account of the enormous 
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wert added to the vessel by the armor, which 
involved greater power to propel her, and at 
the same time largely increased the cost of con- 
struction. To meet the immediate demand for 
vessels as far as practicable invulnerable to 
shot, and adapted by their light draught of 
water to penetrate our shoal harbors, rivers, 
and bayous, the board recommended “ that 
contracts be made with responsible parties for 
the construction of one or more iron-clad ves- 
sels or batteries, of as light a draught of water 
as practicable consistent with their weight of 
armor.” They also advised the construction 
in our own dock-yards, of one or more of these 
vessels upon a large and more perfect scale 
when Oongress shall see fit to authorize it. 
The report concludes with a synopsis of the 
propositions and _ specifications submitted, 
amounting to 17 in number, the terms of con- 
struction for the different vessels ranging from 
$32,000 to $1,500,000. Three only of these 
were selected as worthy of recommendation, 
the others being put aside, either owing to too 
great cost or for other reasons. The three 
proposals recommended were those of J. Erics- 
son, New York; Merrick & Sons, Philadelphia; 
and ©. §. Bushnell & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
oe these the remarks of the board are as fol- 
ows: 

“J. Ericsson, New York.—This plan of a float- 
ing battery is novel, but seems to be based 
upon a plan which will render the battery shot 
and shell-proof. It is to be apprehended that 
her properties for sea are not such as a sea- 
going vessel should possess. But she may be 
moved from one place to another on the coast 
in smooth water. We recommend that an ex- 
periment be made with one battery of this de- 
‘scription on the terms proposed, with a guaran- 
tee and forfeiture in case of failure in any of 
the properties and points of the vessel as pro- 
posed. Price, $275,000; length of vessel, 174 
feet; breadth of beam, 41 feet; depth of hold, 
11} feet; time, 100 days; draught of water, 10 
feet ; displacement, 1,245 tons; speed per hour, 
9 statute miles. 

“Merrick & Sons, Philadelphia.—Vessel of 
wood and iron combined. This proposition we 
consider the most practicable one for heavy 
armor. We recommend that a contract be 
thade with that party, under a guarantee, with 
forfeiture in case of failure to comply with the 

ifications; and that the contract require 

e plates to be 15 feet long and 36 inches wide, 
with a reservation of some modifications, which 
may occur as the work progresses, not to affect 
the cost. Price, $780,000; length of vessel, 220 
feet ; breadth of beam, 60 feet; depth of hold, 
23 feet; time, 9 months; draught of water, 13 
sl displacement, 3,296 tons; speed per hour, 

ots, 


9} : 

_“§. ©. Bushnell & Oo., New Haven, Conn. 
propose a vessel to be iron-clad, on the rail and 
plate principle, and to obtain high speed. The 
objection to this vessel is the fear that she will 
not float her armor and load sufficiently high, 
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and have stability enough for a sea vessel, 
With a guarantee that she shall do these, we 
recommend on that basis a contract. 

“Price, $235,250; length of vessel, 180 feet ; 
breadth of beam — feet; depth of hold, 122 
feet; time, 4 months; draught of water, 10 
feet ; displacement, —— tons; speed per hour, 
12 knots,” 

The recommendation was adopted by Con- 
gress, and the 8 vessels ordered to be built are 
the last three on the list given above. 

The contract made with Capt. Ericsson stipu- 
lated for the completion of his battery within 
100 days from the signing of the contract, 
which was Oct. 5th, 1861, and the extraordi- 
nary provision was introduced, that the test of 
the battery, upon which its acceptance by the 
U.S. Government depended, should be its with- 
standing the fire of the enemy’s batteries at 
the shortest ranges, the United States agreeing 
to fit out the vessel with men, guns, &c. The 
following is a general description of the vessel 
as completed and delivered to the U. 8S. Gov- 


ernment for trial, March 5, 1862. The hull is 


formed by two distinct parts, a lower and up- 
per, both of which are flat-bottomed ; the lower 
one built of 3-inch iron, 124 feet long, 34 feet 
wide at the top, and 61 feet deep. The sides 
incline at an angle of about 51° with a vertical 
line, and terminate in sharp ends, the bow pro- 
jecting and coming to a point at an angle of 
80°. The upper hull is 174 feet long, 41 feet 
4 inches wide, with perpendicular sides 5 feet 
high. It juts over the lower hull on each side 
8 feet 7 inches, and at each end 25 feet. The 
sides of this portion are built of white oak, 24 
feet thick, covered with 6 inches of iron plates 
on the outside, and a }-inch plating of iron with- 
in; the object of the latter being to arrest splin- 
ters in case of a ball penetrating the sides. The 
top is covered with a bomb-proof flat deck un- 
protected by any railing or bulwark. This 
deck consists of oak beams, 10 inches square 
and 26 inches apart, covered with 8-inch plank, 
and this with 2 layers of iron, each an inch 
thick. The draught of water is 10 feet, leaving 
only 18 inches above the surface. The project- 
ing ends of the upper hull serve as a cover for 
the propeller and rudder in the stern and the 
anchor in the bow. The former are entirely 
out of reach of shot; and the latter is carried 
in the upper hull, from which it is readily low- 
ered, and into which it is hoisted again by men 
working below, without any exposure or sign 
of their movements on the outside. The lower 
hull is so situated beneath the upper, that it 
can only be reached by a ball after this has 
passed through at least 25 feet of water, and 
the inclination of the sides would then prevent 
its penetration ; and the upper is impregnable 
in its 6 inches of iron, backed with 30 inches 
of white oak and the inner lining of }inch 
iron. The prominent object upon the deck in 
the middle of the boat is the turret or castle, a 
cylinder of 20 feet diameter within, and 9 feet 
high, built of 8 thicknesses of 1-inch plates, bolt- 
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ed securely one over another with overlapping 
ssp and lined with an additional layer of 
an inch thick, thus making 9 inches in all. 

The weight of the turret is about 100 tons, and 
its support is a circular bed plate of composi- 
tion metal firmly secured to the deck. Upon 
this it is supported except in time of action, 
when the weight is taken by a vertical central 
shaft of iron, with which it is made to revolve 
as desired, the motive power being a steam en- 
gine specially designed for this service, as also for 
working the blowers for the fires, and for ven- 
tilation. On the top, the turret is covered with 
iron beams and perforated iron, shell-proof. 
This, while it affords protection, admits the cir- 
culation of air necessary in working the guns. 
Small sliding iron hatchways are also provided 
to afford an entrance for the men through this 
ion. The turret is constructed for two 
eavy guns, which constitute the whole arma- 
ment of the battery. They are placed pre- 
cisely parallel with each other, and both are 
directed out the same side of the turret. Those 
selected for the first trial were 11-inch Dabl- 
gren smooth-bore guns, carrying 168 lb. round 
shot. Some wrought-iron shot were provided 
for the first encounter, but their use was for- 
bidden for fear of their bursting the guns, by 
reason of their weight, being 15 lbs. greater 
than that of the shot used in proving the guns. 
The oo me are circular openings, 3 feet above 
the deck, just lange enough to admit the muzzle 
of the gun, and kept closed by a sliding shut- 
ter, managed on the inside, and removed only 
when the gun is run out to be fired. The 
gun-carriages are of wrought iron and run on 
slides very accurately constructed. The sight- 
ing of the guns was designed to be not over 
their line through the portholes; but four holes 
were pierced through the turret at the height of 
the eye for telescopes, and just outside of the 
holes reflectors were fixed, which bent the ray 
of light coming in-a direction parallel with the 
guns through the axis of the telescope. In 
action, however, the ordinary mode of sighting 
was adopted. The turret is caused to revolve 
to the right or left, by the movement of a small 
wheel which controls the action of the steam, 
and is turned by the gunner or his assistants, 
and a scale is provided by which the elevation 
of the guns is also adjusted. When ready for 
firing, the shutter is triced up by the gunner, 
the piece is run out, fired, and instantly returns 
by the recoil, a friction clamp upon the sides 
of the ways arresting it at any desired point. 
On this side of the turret is an additional thick- 
ness of iron plating of about 3 inches. The 
pilot or wheel-house, as originally constructed, 
was a square box formed of bars or beams of 
wrought iron, 9 inches by 12, interlocked at 
the corners, and covered with heavy plating. 
Elongated horizontal apertures at the sides 
afford the only lookout for the helmsman. 
These apertures may also be used as loopholes 
for musketry if desirable. In the place of 
chimneys, bomb-proof gratings are set in the 
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deck, and through these the smoke of the fires 
is driven out by the blowers; low temporary 
chimneys are however provided, which are re- 
moved in time of action. The deck is thus en- 
tirely free of all incumbrances, and the men 
who work the vessel and handle the guns, are 
all entirely out of sight beneath the invulner- 
able plating. All access into the interior is 
securely shut off, so that if the battery were 
boarded, the men could not be reached and no 
harm could be done to the vessel itself. Its 
sharp and powerful iron prow will enable it to 
sink with ease any wooden vessel it can reach, 
and its light draught allows of its running into 
shoal waters either for offensive operations or 
to retire, if necessary, to a distance from more 
powerful vessels of deeper draught. Her com- 
plement of men consists of 60 in all, of whom 
11 are officers. The battery is evidently de- 
signed for harbor and river operations, and not 
for encountering heavy seas.* 


* The important service soon performed by this vessel, 
and the i q following the first encounter 
between iron-clad vessels, will justify us in presenting in 
this form a short sketch of her voyage, and of the battle in 
which she was immediately afterwards engaged, although 
the events properly belong to the year succeeding that to 
which this volume is particularly devoted. The Monitor was 
taken in tow from New York harbor by a steam-tug on the 
6th of March, 1862, and ed by her own steam-power 
also, was hurried tow: ampton Roads, to be in readi- 
ness, if possible, for the threatened descent upon our shipping 
of the frigate Merrimac, which the Confederates had cove: 
with a heavy plating of iron, and with a roof forward formed 
of bars of railroad iron. In ease of encountering storms, the 
original plan was to make a harbor, and thus avoiG the dan- 

rs to which a vessel of this character would be subjected. 
The vo however, was performed through a tom f gale 
of wind and rough seas, which the vessel happily weathered, 
although the waves rolled over the top of the tarret, and the 
water was driven with violence through the apertures neces- 
sarily left for ventilation, for the escape of smoke, &c. This 
threatened several times to extinguish the fires, and caused 
the engines to work so feebly, that they were incompetent 
to expel the noxious gases, or pump out the water. Several 
of the men and officers were rendered senseless by the suffo- 
cating fumes from the fires, and were only restored by being 
brought up into the turret, and exposed to the fresh air. In 
the height of the gale the tillerrope was thrown off the wheel, 
and but for the strong hawser connecting the battery with 
the tug-boat ahead, the former must have foundered before 
her paatngesst oe wa been brought — any rs 
During the night, when these dangers were most imminen’ 
no means whatever were available for signalling to the tug- 
boat the need of wee protection nearer the shore, from 
which direction the wind came, and all on board were thus 
kept in constant alarm. 

'v those upon whom rested the responsibility of the great 
trial, upon which they were about to enter, no sleep was 
afforded after Friday morning the Tth of March. On r- 
day evening the Monitor entered Hampton Roads as the en- 
gagement of the day was terminating between the Confed- 
erate ships—the iron-plated Merrimac, the Jamestown, and 
the Yorktown, with the United States vessels—the sloop-of- 
war Cumberland, the frigate Congress, and the steam-frigate 
Minnesota, the two former of which had already been de- 
stroyed, the one by the terrible battering power of the 
Merrimac, and the other he dorl heavy b ides of shot 
and shell. During the nie t the Merrimac lay st anchor 
near Sewall’s Point, and the Monitor remained near the 
Minnesota, which was fast aground between Fortress Mon- 
roe and Newport News. Early on Sunday morning the 

was seen advancing towards the Minn esota, to re- 
new the "york of destruction she had so successfully prose- 
cuted the day before. When within range, her shot were 
discharged at the frigate aground without any heed being 
paid to the apparently insignificant stranger within a mile 
of which she was ng. At this distance, those on board 
the Merrimac must have been astonished as one of the 11- 
inch ns from the curious little tower upon the raft- 
like structure opened upon the ship with its hundred and 
sixty-eight pound shot. From that time the attack upon 
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Stevens Battery.—In November an act was 
passed by Congress, directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to appoint a committee to examine 
the Stevens Battery at Hoboken, N. J., and re- 
port upon the expediency of its being complet- 
ed by the Government. This board consisted 
of Commodore Stringham, Commander Wil- 
liam Inman, Captain T. A. Dornin, and Chief 
Engineer A. O. Stimers, all of the United States 
Navy, and Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, who met at the navy yard 
in Brooklyn, on the 1st of December, and pro- 
ceeded to the investigation of the subject, with 
which they were charged. The report of the 
board, made Dec. 24th, was unfavorable for the 
completion of the ship, Prof. Henry, however, 
not fully concurring in the conclusion arrived 
at by the naval officers. 

The ship is described as a long, slender iron 
vessel, evidently intended for high speed in 
smooth water, and but partially completed, 
Her length is 420 feet, and extreme breadth 53 
feet. Her sides are built of 4-inch iron, rivet- 
ed to ribs of angle iron 6 inches deep, 3 inches 
wide, and 4 inch thick, spaced two feet apart 
throughout the entire length. The bottom is 
strengthened with floor timbers of plate iron, 


the Minnesota was abandoned, and attention was directed 
only to this new antagonist. The vessels soon came into 
close action, and no effect resulting from the shot of the 
Merrimac striking the Monitor, an attempt was made by 
the former to run down and crush or sink the smaller ves- 
sel. Five times the two vessels struck each other, and each 
time one of the guns of the Monitor was discharged directly 
inst the plated sides of the Merrimac. The Minnesota 
directed her fire against the Merrimac, and two of her balls 
struck the Monitor, without, however, inflicting any damage. 
After the contest. had raged for some hours, the Monitor, en- 
tirely unharmed, withdrew to some distance for the purpose 
of hoisting more shot into her turret; which being done, 
the fight was immediately re-commenced, The Merrimac 
soon appeared'to be in a disabled condition, and gradually 
worked away towards the batteries at Sewall’s Point. As 
afterwards ascertained, the heavy iron prow, projecting six 
feet from the stem of the Merrimac, was so wrenched by 
the concussion against the side of the Monitor, that the tim- 
bers of the frame were started, causing the vessel to leak 
badly. Itis not known that the shot of the Monitor pene- 
trated the sides of her opponent; but it has been reported 
and denied that the timbers behind the iron plating were 
shattered by the tremendous force of the blows. The ‘Merri- 
mac received some injury, and loss of life was incurred from 
the shot of the Minnesota, but to what extent is not known. 
During the fight, the first officer of the Monitor, Capt. A. H, 
Worden, took his station in the pilot-house, and direct- 
ed the firing by signals to the First Lieutenant, S. Dana 
Greene, by whom the guns were trained and fired. One of 
the last shots of the Merrimae struck the pilot-house near 
the aperture through which Captain Worden was looking 
at the instant. The blow, which was so heavy as to break 
one of the great wrought-iron beams of the pilot-house, 
stunned this officer, seriously injuring his eyes and face. 
On the retiring of the Merrimac, the second officer, now 
taking charge of the vessel, knowing that another shot 
striking the pilot-house would be likely to eomplete its de- 
struction, and render the vessel unmanageable by disabling 
the steering apparatus; and acting ay. positive orders 
which restricted the Monitor to a defensive course, except 
so far as might be necessary to protect the Minnesota, de- 
clined to pursue the Merrimac, and remained by the Minne- 
sota. Excepting the damage to the pilot-house, the Monitor 
received no injury in this naval battle. Two mén leanin 
against the inner wall of the turret were knocked down an 
stunned for a short time by a shot striking the opposite side 
against them, but no other inconveniences were experienced 
by the officers and crew, Many marks of shot were found 
upon the sides, turret, and deck of the Monitor, the deepest 
Rape abe of which was on the vertical sides, amounting 
n one instance to 44 inches. On the tower the deepest de- 
pression was 1} inches, and on the deck 4 inch, 


secured to a heavy box keelson, running from 
stem to stern, and the plating over this portion 
is $ of an inch thick. Five tubular boilers on 
each side, occupying 80 feet of the length of 
the vessel, are secured to the iron keelson, and 
immediately abaft these are the 8 main en- 
gines, nearly completed, and occupying 58 feet 
length of the vessel. 

Four engines, of 1,000 horse power each, are 
connected with each of the two propeller shafts, 
which are worked quite independently of each 
other, so that the propellers, revolving in dif- 
ferent directions, if desired, may be used to 
turn the ship round, or they may be used asa 
substitute for the rudder. Forward of the boil- 
ers are two pumping engines, and pumps for 
feeding the boilers, and two engines for running 
a large fan-blower for furnishing fresh air 
throughout the ship, drawn down through 
gratings in the bomb-proof deck above. . This 
will cause a powerful draught in the furnace 
fires, independently of the height of the chim- 
ney. The lower deck, at the height of 14 feet 
above the bottom, is planned to extend forward 
and abaft the machinery, beneath which will 
be coal, water-tanks, and powder-magazines, 
and upon it provisions and shell rooms and 
other water tanks. The object of the tanks is 
for containing sea-water, which it is designed 
to admit to the extent of 1,100 tons, if neces- 
sary, in time of action, for the purpose of par- 
tially submerging, and thus better protecting, 
the vessel. At 21 feet from the bottom is the 
next deck, rendered bomb-proof forward and 
abaft the machinery, but over which it is to be 
of ordinary material. The portion of the ship 
protected by heavy armor is that occupied by 
the machinery, extending altogether 120 feet in 
length. From 8 feet outside the vessel, the 
sides against this portion are to be carried up 
on a slope of about 27° with the horizon, to 14 
feet inboard, giving an upper deck 7 feet above 
the 21-feet deck, with the. width of 23 feet 
amidships. The forward and after ends of this 
deck are formed like the sides, and slope down 
to the bomb-proof deck. The inclined armor is 
to be of 7 thicknesses of plate iron, making al- 
together 6% inches, supported upon iron beams 
8 inches deep, and filled in between with locust, 
and locked with locust planks 6 inches thick, 
The upper deck is made bomb-proof by 3 layers 
of iron of 2 inches thickness, including wooden 
planking 6 inches thick. A light deck continues 
this platform fore and aft over the quarters of 
the men and officers. From the lower edge of 
the inclined armor at the.21-feet line, which is 
the load water-line, a strong protection of oak 
timbers, covered with iron plates, extends down 
the sides of the vessel to the depth of 6 feet. 
This protection is extended the whole length 
of the ship. 

These arrangements will be better understood 
by reference to the accompanying cuts and ex- 
planations, 

The armament, to be constructed ih om 
for this battery, consists of 5 fifteen-inch guns, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE STEVENS BATTERY. 


Fie. 1, longitudinal section. All parts below the heavy 
line representing the armor, are protected from shot 
and shells. 

A, Boilers. 

B, Engines. 

C, Blowers. 

D, Pumping Engines. 

EE, Stowage. 

F, one of the Steam-loading Oylinders. 

H, Steam Machinery for training the guns. 

I, Helm. 

Fie. 2, Deck Plan. The light part under the guns is 


| the top of the casemates, and is level with the rest of the 


upper deck. 
Fie. 3, half cross-section, 54 feet aft the centre, through 


| the engines. 


Fie. 4, half cross-section, 40 feet forward the centre, 


} through the boilers. 


THE HULL. 


Length over all, 420 feet. 

Breadth over all, 58 feet. 

Depth from upper or gun deck, 28 feet. 

Draft of water, without coal or stores, 17 feet 2 
inches. ; 

Draft of water, with coal and stores, 20 feet 6 inches. 

Fighting draft, 22 feet 6 inches. 


THE ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Number of screw-propellers, 2. — 
Number of engines, 8. 

Diameter of cylinders, 3 feet 9 inches. 
Length of stroke, 3 feet 6 inches. 
Number of boilers, 10. 

Horse power, 8,600. 
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capable of throwing round shot of 425 Ibs. 
weight, and 2 ten-inch rifled guns. They are 
to rest on wrought-iron shot-proof carriages, 
each of the 15-inch guns, with its carriage, 
weighing 60,000 Ibs., and each of the 10-inch 
guns, with its carriage, 40,000 lbs. The weight 
of broadside thrown by these guns is 2,200 lbs., 
far exceeding that of any other war vessel in 
the world. The weight of broadside of all the 
guns of the Warrior is 1,564 Ibs, and of the 
Minnesota, unprotected by armor, is 1,122 Ibs. 
The original plan was to depend upon the im- 
mense weight and strength of these guns for 
their protection against the shot of the enemy, 
and it was supposed that they might them- 
selves be sufficient defence to the single man re- 
quired upon deck to each one for sighting it; 
but a covering of wrought iron is also devised 
for their further security in their exposed situ- 
ation en barbette. The whole arrangement for 
loading and training them is of an exceedingly 
novel character, designed to be conducted en- 
tirely by men below the deck, and with steam 
machinery, under the direction of the gunner 
in charge of each gun. The loading is perform- 
ed by depressing the muzzle into an opening in 
the deck at an angle of about 20°. The bore is 
thus brought in line with the steam cylinder, 
below which it has, upon the outer and upper 
extremity of its piston-rod, a compound sponge 
and rammer. On admitting steam to one side 
and the other of this piston, the gun is sponged 
out, and the ammunition being placed in a posi- 
tion near the muzzle, is rammed home by the 
steam rammer, after which the piece is elevat- 
ed, trained upon the enemy, and fired. The 
recoil is received by springs of india rubber 
disks, making a pile on each side 40 inches Jong, 
which throw the piece forward into position 
again, similar springs in front checking the re- 
turn movement in that direction. 

The total expenditure upon the vessel has 
been $728,485.87, of which the Government 
has paid $500,000 and Mr. Edwin A. Stevens 
the remainder. The amount required to com- 
plete the vessel is estimated at $554,858.13, 
making the total cost $1,283,294. The follow- 
ing were the principal objections found by the 
board in the construction and equipment of the 
ship: her great length compared with the trans- 
verse strength rendering her unsafe in a heavy 
sea, while for harbor service alone, she would 
be inconvenient on account of her length and 
draught of water; the exposure of the quarters 
of the men and officers to be flooded by shot- 
holes in the unprotected sides near the water- 
line when the ship is submerged below the 21- 
feet deck; a want of sufficient strength above the 
14-feet line for the support of the heavy armor; 
the inefficiency of the side armor forward and 
abaft the central protected part; the danger to 
the light deck when the heavy guns are fired 
nearly on a line with the keel. This last ob- 
jection, however, was withdrawn after the board 
had witnessed some experiments made by Mr. 
Stevens in firing a 10-inch gun over a deck 
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temporarily arranged om the same plan. The 
others also have been ably answered by Mr. 
Stevens in a memorial he addressed to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in February, 
1862, in which he fully explained the peculiari- 
ties in the construction of the vessel, presented 
the opinions of experts thoroughly acquainted 
with the construction of iron steamships, who 
reported unanimously their opinions in favor 
of the great strength and safety of the 

and her great capacity of speed, &c., which is 
estimated at not less than 17 nautical or 20 
statute miles an hour, 

This memorial, which forms a large printed 
pamphlet, contains much valuable information 
respecting iron-clad ships, the history of their 
earliest designs, and offers an interesting expla- 
nation of the fact of the French preceding all 
other European governments in adopting this 
class of war vessels, their first idea on the sub- 
ject being derived from an eminent person, who, 
when an exile, became aware of some of the 
author’s experiments. On the 31st of Decem- 
ber Mr. Stevens having made preparations for 
a series of experiments at Hoboken, upon a 
large scale, invited the board appointed to 
examine the battery, together with a large 
number of gentlemen, officials and others, to 
witness their results. On the day appointed, 
Jan. 4, a large company assembled at Hoboken, 
where they were shawn the battery in its in- 
complete state, and the models and plans ac- 
cording to which it was to be finished. After 
this the following experiments were made: a 
10-inch gun, procured from the Navy Depart- 
ment, weighing 9,883 pounds, was mounted 
with India rubber buffers behind the trunnions, 
This gun was loaded with a full service charge, 
11 pounds of powder, and a solid spherical ball 
weighing 124 pounds, and was fired at a target 
exactly representing a section of the armor of 
the battery, and anchored in the river, 220 
yards from the gun, The target was composed 
of layers of plate iron from five-eighths to two 
inches thick, making 6% inches in all. It was 
4 feet broad, 8 feet long, and set at an angle of 
274 degrees with the horizon. 

The iron was backed with two layers of 
locust timbers seven inches thick each. In the 
lower layer were imbedded wrought-iron beams 
six inches high, four feet long, and two feet 
apart, weighing forty-six pounds to the yard. 

Beneath the wood was a half-inch iron plate, 
making the entire thickness twenty-one and 
one-fourth inches. The upper and lower plates 
were fastened to the wood by wood screws 
fifteen inches apart, and the side edges of 
the upper plates were battened by iron, one 
inch thick and three inches wide, and riveted 
together. 


This target rested on a raft, so as to have no © 


support except at the edges, the lower part of 
it was 18 inches under water. 

After a few experimental shots, the gun was 
pointed at the target, and the first shot struck 
it 21 inches above the water, and within nine 
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inches of the right edge of the target. Its effect 
was to make an indentation and deflection, 
which together were 11% inches deep in the 
ara and which ran out to the surface 
or diminished to nothing in a distance of 13 
inches measured on the line of flight without 
eracking any of the plates. The second shot 

to the right of the target, and the third 
went over it. The fourth shot struck the tar- 
get on its left side, 13 inches from the edge, and 
11 inches above the water, with the same effect 
as that of the first shot, except that the depres- 
sion was 1% inches deep. The figure of this 
indentation was similar to that of the first. 
The recoil of the gun was 7} inches, and did 
no injury to the carriage or buffers. 

This gun was loaded by steam-power, the 
muzzle being depressed so as to bring the bore 
parallel with a steam cylinder situated below a 
orang made to represent the deck of the 

ry. The platform was composed of white 
ine planks, 24 inches thick, resting on pine 
oes 5 inches square and 2 feet apart from 
centre to centre, and caulked and pitched in the 
usual manner. The piston-rod of this steam 
cylinder was the ramrod of the gun. Upon the 
upper end of this ramrod was a swab, which 
answered the purpose of a rammer. The 
cartridge and ball were attached to a sabot and 
paced on a scoop, arranged so as to lift the 
to its proper position between the rammer 
and the muzzle of the gun, when steam bei 
sepented oa the ede maa ball was aue 
ome. e gun was then elevated, sig 
and fired. 


_ The deck above described was 8} feet below 
the line of fire. Upon examination after the 
firing, no injury or change could be perceived 
in the deck or its caulkings. 

A Parrott rifled gun having a 6;4-inch 
bore, and weighing about 9,300 lbs., was then 
fired at the target with 10 Ibs. of powder and an 
elongated shell weighing 100 lbs. Several of 
these shots were fired, and one struck the target 
4 feet 6 inches from the water, and 6 inches 
from the right side, making a depression one 
inch deep and running out to the surface at a 
distance of 8 inches without doing other injury 
to the plates. This shot grazed the edge of the 
batten, displacing the corner to the depth of 
half an inch. The mounting of this gun was 
such that temporary sights had to be used, 
which accounts for the inaccuracy of its aim. 

The experiments of settling and raising a 
vessel and of turning her on her centre were 
tried with the iron steamboat Naugatuck. She 
is 100 feet long by 20 feet beam and 7 feet depth 
of hold, and is arranged with apartments at the 
ends and on deck for receiving the water to 
depress her. The water was pumped into the 
compartments and on deck, depressing the ves- 
sel 2 feet 104 inches, and submerging the deck 
6 inches in 15 minutes. The water was then 
pumped out in 8 minutes, restoring the vessel 
to her original draft. The vessel was turned 
end for end in 1} minutes, by reversing one of 
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her two screw propellers. These experiments 
were repeated several times with substantially 
the same results, — 
‘ On the 11th further experiments were made 
in the presence of General Scott, General An- 
derson, Colonel Delafield, and other officers, 
engineers, and citizens, The 10-inch gun, 
mounted as before described, was loaded by 
steam with 11 pounds of powder and a 124- 
pound ball, and fired four times with the same 
charge; the entire time occupied by the four 
shots being 139 consecutive seconds, and the 
average time being 84} seconds. The quickest 
time was 25 seconds. The average was increased 
by the failure of a friction primer to go off. A 
225-pound elongated shot was afterwards fired 
with 4 pounds of powder, having been loaded 
with the same rapidity as the 124-pound shots, 
and the recoil being less. The raft on which 
the target was secured, having been carried 
away by the floating ice in the river, it could 
not be replaced in time for this experiment. 
The energies of the navy were severely 
tested during the year, in maintaining the 
blockade of an immense line of sea coast. So 
successful was this effort that the governments 
of Europe acknowledged its efficiency, and re- 
frained from any interference. The other oper- 
ations may be briefly stated. On the 12th of 
April, upon the receipt of orders from Secre- 
tary Welles conveyed by Lieutenant Worden, 
the commander of the fleet off Pensacola har- 
bor, Captain Adams, prepared to reénforce Fort 
Pickens, and the same night the troops under 
Captain Vodges, and the marines under Lieu- 
tenant Cash were landed. No opposition was 
made, and no accident or disorder occurred. 
The expedition was under the command of 
Commander Charles H. Poor, assisted by 
Lieutenants Smith, Lewis, Newman, and Belk- 


nap. 

On the 31st of May, the gunboat Freeborn, 
supported by the Anacosta and Resolute, made 
a serious cannonade. upon the Confederate bat- 
teries at Aquia Creek. The firing continued 
for two hours, and the three lower batteries 
of the enemy were silenced. The action was 
recommenced on the next day, a higher tier of 
batteries being engaged, and continued for five 
hours, from half-past eleven a. m. to half-past 
four p.m. The gunboat Pawnee was engaged 
on the second day. Some damage was done 
to the vessels, but no one was killed. 

On the 5th of June, the steamer Harriet 
Lane opened fire upon the Confederate battery 
at Pig Point. This was for the purpose of 
ascertaining the strength of the battery. 
Thirty rounds of shot and shell were thrown 
from the steamer, and about fifty from the bat- 
tery. The vessel was somewhat injured, but 
no lives were lost. (See Pia Pornt.) 

On the 3d of June the brig Perry captured 
the privateer Savannah. (See PRIvATEERS.) 

On the 26th of June the Freeborn and Re- 
liance, gunboats, made an attack on the Con- 
federate batteries at Matthias Point, and were 
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repulsed, with the loss of Commander Ward, 
killed, and four wounded. (See Warp, an 
Marrutras Port.) 

On the 2ist of July, a battalion of marines, 
under the command of Major John G. Rey- 
nolds, was present and took part in the battle 
of Bull Run. (See Burt Ron.) 

On the 25th of July, Lieutenant Orosby, with 
five launches and four boats from Fortress Mon- 
roe, proceeded up Back River, a small stream, 
not far from the fortress, and destroyed ten 
vessels. They also brought back a schooner 
heavily laden with corn, provisions, and othor 
articles. 

On the 10th of August, Galveston, in Texas, 
was bombarded by Commander Alden, (See 
GALVESTON.) 

On the 15th of August, the gunboats Reliance 
and Resolute were despatched to make a recon- 
noissance of Matthias Point. A boat was sent 
with asmall party to capture another boat seen 
on the Virginia shore. As the former ap- 
proached the shore they were fired on from the 
bushes, and three of the boat’s crew were in- 
stantly killed and one wounded. The gunboats 
opened fire upon the covert and drove the ene- 
my out, when the boat’s crew was brought off 
by assistance from one of the vessels. 

On the 26th of August, the naval and mili- 
tary expedition to Hatteras Inlet sailed from 
Hampton Roads. (See Exprprrions.) 

On the 10th of September, the gunboat Con- 
estoga, Lieutenant §, E. Phelps, opened fire on 
a Confederate battery at Lucas Bend, a few 
miles below Cairo on the Mississippi River. 
There were sixteen pieces of field artillery and 
one heavy piece in the battery. Some of the 
guns were rifled. In a short time the gunboat 
Lexington, under Commander Stembel, arrived. 
The guns of the battery constantly changed 
their position on the shore, and the boats moved 
up or down in like manner. As the former 
were silenced at one spot they reappeared at 
another until they were finally silenced. Sev- 
eral shots were also fired at a Confederate gun- 
boat, which retired to Columbus. The object 
of the movement of the gunboats was to 
accompany a body of troops marching down 
the Missouri side of the river. 

On the 13th of September, the schooner Judah 
was destroyed as she lay at the Pensacola navy 
yard. (See PENsAcoLA.) 

On the 14th of September, the fort on Beacon 
Island, at Ocrocoke Inlet, was destroyed and 
twenty-two guns disabled. 

On the 16th of September, a naval force under 
Commander Melanctlion Smith occupied Ship 
Island, 

On the 5th of October, the gunboat Monti- 
cello, Lieutenant D. L. Braine, shelled a Con- 
federate force on Hatteras Island and the 
steamers from which they had landed. (See 
Hatreras Istanp.) 

On the 5th of October, an attempt was made 
to cut off two boats and twenty-three men be- 
longing to the steamer Louisiana, which had 
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been sent to destroy a schooner at Chincoteague 
Inlet, Virginia. The schooner was destroyed, 
and four of the Federal force were wounded, 
The injury to the Confederates.is unknown, 

On the 11th of October, a large schooner was 
destroyed in Quantico (or Dumfries) Creek by 
a Federal force in two launches under Lieuten- 
ant A. D. Harrall. It was dark at the time, 
and the attacking party was fired upon by a 
considerable Confederate force on the shore. — 

On the 11th of October, a Confederate bat- 
tery at Lynnhaven Bay was silenced by the 
propeller Daylight, Commander Samuel Lock- 
wood. The battery had opened fire upon an 
American ship, which, during a gale, had drag- 
ged within reach of its guns, 

On the 13th of October, the affair at the 
Passes of the Mississippi took place, (See Lou- 
ISIANA.) © 

On the 21st of October, a skirmish at long 
range took place between the steamer Massa- 
chusetts, Captain Smith, and a Confederate 
steamer of ligne draft and great speed, in Mis- 
sissippi Sound. The Massachusetts was struck 
by a 68-pounder shell, but continued the en- 
gagement until her ammunition was exhausted, 

On the night of October 27, a boat expedition 
from the steamer Louisiana destroyed a schooner 
at Swan’s Bug Creek, near Chincoteague Inlet, 
Virginia. 

About October 80, Lieutenant Phelps with 
three companies of an Illinois regiment in the 
gunboat Conestoga, attacked a Confederate 
force at Eddyville, up the Tennessee River, 
62 miles from Paducah. Forty-four prisoners 
were taken, and also stores. 

On the 7th of November, the batteries at 
Port Royal were captured. (See Exprprtions.) 

On the 9th of November, the gunboats Tay- 
lor, Commander Walke, and Lexington, Com- 
mander Stembel, participated in a disastrous 
attack on the batteries at Belmont on the Mis- 
sissippi River. On the same day a schooner 
was burned at Curritowan Creek, Va., by a force 
from the gunboat Cambridge, Commander W. 
A. Parker. 

On the 14th of November, the gunboat Cor- 
win had a conflict with a Confederate steamer 
at Hatteras Inlet. 

A number of exploits were performed before 
the close of the year by the gunboats of the 


navy. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE is one of the New Eng- 
land States, and one of the original members 
of the Confederation. It is situated between 
lat. 42° 41’ and 45° 11’ N., and long. 70° 40’ 
and 72° 28’ W. from Greenwich. Its length 
from north to south is 176 miles; extreme 
breadth, 90 miles; average breadth, 45 miles; 
area, 9,280 square miles, or 5,939,200 acres. The 
population in 1860 was—whites, 325,622; free 
colored, 450; total, 326,072. Itis bounded north 
by Lower Canada, east by Maine and the Atlan- 
tic, south by Massachusetts, and west by Ver- 
mont, from which it is separated by the Con- 
necticut River. It is divided into ten counties, 


valuation of the real and personal property 
sitizens in 1850, was $103,652,835; in 1860, 
10,860. The vote at the presidential elec- 
in the same year was as follows: Lincoln, 
19; Douglas, 25,881; Breckinridge 2,112; 
,441. At the presidential election in 1856 
» vote was as follows: Fremont, 38,845; 
Buchanan, 32,789; Fillmore, 422. The State 
had, on the 1st of January, 1862, 684 miles of 
railway completed and in progress, of which 
658 miles, constructed and equipped at a cost 
of § 22,676,284, were open for traffic. 
_. The State responded promptly to the call for 
troops in April, and the Governor issued the 
following proclamation :— 
a Concorp, April 16, 1861. 


umpst re, command you to make proclamation, 


for volunteers from the enrolled militia of 
Ca State to the number required, and to issue from 
time to time all necessary orders and instructions for 
enrolling and holding in readiness to be mustered 
into service said volunteer corps, me the 
_ aforesaid requisition. ICHABOD GOODWIN. 
_ To the Adjutant-General N. H. Militia. 
' On the 8th of May the first regiment was 
, and it left Concord for the seat of war 


ey e 25th of May. 
__ The election for State officers had taken place 
on the second Tuesday of March, and the re- 
publican candidate, Nathaniel S. Berry, was 
_ elected, receiving a majority of 4,496 votes over 
is opponent, George Stark. The new Gov- 
_ ernor was not inaugurated till the session ‘of 
} Legislature on the 5th of June. In his Mes- 
e delivered the next day, he urged immediate 
uttention to such measures as were necessary 
aid the General Government in the war 
ich was made upon it by a portion of the 
States, and trusted that New Hampshire would 
be behind none of her sister States in the appro- 
priation of men and money for the purpose. 
} recommended the organization of at least 
ome regiment for every county in the State, 
to be thoroughly drilled and equipped for ser- 

‘Yice at the call of the Legislature. 
_ _. To these recommendations the Legislature 
_ responded most cordially. During the session of 
thirty days, resolutions were reported declaring 
‘the war now in progress to be solely for the main- 
_ tenance of the Government and the suppression 
‘of rebellion; declaring against the right of se- 
__- eession ; asserting that neither the President nor 
= Congress can constitutionally entertain any 
___—s- proposition which had for its object the dis- 
_ memberment of the Government or the disso- 
____ Intion of the Union; and finally declaring that 
the State of New Hampshire pledged her re- 
«sources for the integrity of the Union, the sup- 
port of the Constitution, and the enforcement 
of the laws of the General Government. When 
33 
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these resolutions were put to the vote, the 
members all rose and A. ete & unanimons aye, 
A militia bill was passed, authorizing the Goy- 
ernor to raise three regiments, to each of which 
he might add a company of artillery, cavalry, 
and riflemen. One million of dollars was also 
appropriated for recruiting, arming, and equip- 
ping troops for the service of the United States, 

ight regiments were raised and sent forward 
during the year: one for three months, mus- 
tered into service on the 7th of May, 1861; 
which returned and was mustered out of the 
service on the 9th of August, 1861; and seven 
regiments for three years or during the war; 
and one battery of artillery, three companies of 
sharpshooters, and four companies of cavalry. 
The whole number of enlistments, since the 
first requisition by the President, was 9,197 
men. The sums paid for recruiting and equip- 
ping the several regiments and companies 
amounted to $893,333 26. 

In November, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Chase, wrote to the Governor as follows: 

Will you inform me, at the earliest practicable 
period, whether the authorities of New Hampehite 
will assume and pay the amount of direct tax appor- 
tioned to that State by the existing law; also 
whether, in case of any change in the law by which a 
different and perhaps , ata amount shall f appor- 
tioned to the State, the authorities will probably as- 
sume and pay it? 

am, very respectfully, 

S. P. CHASE, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Nartuaniet 8. Berry, Governor, &c. 


To this inquiry the Governor replied as fol- 
lows: 


In answer, I would say that, in order that our State 
may avail itself of the advantages of said act, you are 
hereby notified and assured that it is the intention of 
the authorities of this State to assume oer such 
direct tax into the Treasury of the Uni tates, 

ably to the provisions of said act. And, in case 
ot any chan fy Bap even a larger amount shall be 
apportioned to this State, it will probably be assumed 
and paid, as aforesaid. 

I respectfully suggest that it may be the wish of our 
Siate, if agreeable to the Department, to allow, in the 
form of a just and reasonable set-off against said tax, 
such just debts and claims as may be due and owing 
from the General Government to the Treasurer of this 
State, lawfully created and advanced, to furnish troops, 
agreeably to the acts of Congress on that subject. We 
also with pleasure assure you that New Hosceliee 
will, by her men and money, furnish her full propor- 
tion of the means requisite to crush out this unholy 
rebellion, at such times and occasions as the General 
Government shall demand. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHANIEL S. BERRY. 

To S. P. Cuass, Secretary of Treasury. 


The banking capital in the State is $5,131,000, 
which was reduced during the year by $102,000, 
on the part of some of the banks. There are 
twenty-seven savings institutions in the State, 
with an aggregate of assets amounting to $5,- 
860,229; the amount due to depositors was 
$5,653,585, and the surplus $206,948. The 
State debt on the Ist of June, 1861, was $31,- 
668, which was considerably reduced during 
the remainder of the year. 
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NEW JERSEY. The State of New Jersey 
was one of the original thirteen, and is one of 
the Middle States. It is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by navigable waters, being separated 
from Pennsylvania and Delaware on the west 
and south by the river and bay of Delaware, 
and on the east having the Atlantic Ocean, 
Staten Island Sound, the Kills, and the Hudson 
River. The northeastern boundary, which sep- 
arates it from New York, is a line drawn from 
40° on the Hudson, to a point on the Delaware 
41° 21’ north latitude. The greatest length of 
the State, from Cape May to Carpenter’s Point, 
is 166 miles. Its breadth varies from 40 to 75 
miles, and the surface is 7,276 square miles, 

The population of the State of New Jersey 
is, by the census of 1860, 672,024. In 1850, it 
was 489,319 whites, and 236 slaves. A num- 
ber of legal slaves still exist in the State; but 
being mostly the attached servants of old fami- 
lies, are not regarded in the light of slaves. 
The progress of population in the State has 
been very rapid in the last ten years by acces- 
sions from New York. The soil of New Jersey 
is good, and, by the valuation of the census, it 
ranks higher than that of any other State. 

The number of the electoral votes of the State 
is seven, and it was the only Northerr vote 
not given entirely to Mr. Lincoln, There were 
cast three for Mr. Douglas. 

The Governor is elected for three years. The 
Senate consists of twenty-one members, elected 
for three years; and the House of sixty, elected 
for one year. The Governor is Chas. §, Olden. 

The city of Newark has a population of 72,- 
000; and the census shows its annual manu- 
factures at $23,264,318, of which $18,000,000 
found a market at the South. 

The people of New Jersey were apparently 
alive to the dangers which threatened the 
country through the course of events. A 
State Union Convention was called to meet at 
Trenton. on the 11th of December, 1860, the 
same day on which the South Carolina Sena- 
tors withdrew from Congress. 

The following is the call for the Convention: 

The undersigned respectfully invite the people of 
New Jersey to assemble in mass Convention at Tren- 
ton on Tuesday, the 11th instant, at 12 o’clock, at the 
State House, to consider the condition of national 
affairs, and to concert such measures as may be 
deemed advisable under the present crisis of our Re- 

ublic, All national men in favor of constitutional 

nion measures are invited to attend. 

The call was signed 1 by representatives of all 
the national parties in the State by thousands. 

The Convention assembled on the day ap- 
pointed, amidst a vast concourse of people at 
Trenton. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted : ; 

Whereas, history records that to New Jersey is due 
the credit of having given such instructions to her 
Commissioners, which met at Annapolis in 1786, to 
adopt measures for a more perfect union of the States, 
which led to the assembling of the Convention of 1787, 
which formed that admirable Constitution that, under 
the blessing of God, has conferred such inestimable 
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benefits on the people of the United States; and 
whereas, New Jersey has always faithfully abided 

the compacts and agreements to which she assented — 
when she accepted and adopted the Constitution of 
the United States; and whereas, that Constitution 
was the result of generous and magnanimous con- — 
cession and compromise, and New Jersey is ay 


formerly, willing to make any proper concession, or 
give any proper additional guarantees which wisdom — 
and patriotism may require for its promotion; ‘ 
whereas, from the foregoing consideration, it is evi- 
dently proper that New Jersey should interpose, and 
by her conservative voice invite her sister States,as 
well as all extremists of all parties and sections,to 
pause and deliberate, and consent to make one ia 
atriotic effort in the preservation of the Union which __ 
Washington pronounced the “ palladium of our lib- — 
erty ;” therefore be it ‘ b 
‘Resolved, That there is imminent danger of the aie Ne 
solution of the United States, y - @ 
Resolved, That the cause of the present portentous 
crisis is the actual and threatened interference on the 
part of the Northern agitators with the rights a 
property of the people of fifteen States of this Un 
solved, That we see no remedy for this deplo 
state of public affairs unless the North, in 1 
prompt and explicit manner, shall avow its determi 
tion to remove all political agitation for the aboli 
of slavery : shall spc all acts designed to null 
embarrass the faithful execution of the fugitive 
law ; shall consent to the citizen of the South e 
ing the services of his domestic while tempora 
sojourning here on business or pleasure; and s 
accord to the South all the rights of property guaran- — 
teed by the Constitution and the laws, and the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in pursuance thereof. 
Resolved, That it is no valid objection to the conceal 
sion or compromises which we haye su 
they are compromises of political princip 
Constitution was only made by concession and com- 
promise of political i ir and in all its partes 
trace the evidence of the mutual surrender and com- 
promise of ae principles. eh 
Resolved, That five delegates from this Convention be — 
appointed to confer with our sister States, and urge up- 
on them the necessity of the measures which we have 
suggested as indispensable to the restoration of amity 
between the States and the preservation of the Union. 


The following extracts, from letters addressed 
to friends in Washington, by two among the — 
distinguished Jerseymen who participated in 
the proceedings of the Convention, give an — 
idea of the prevailing sentiment: r 
From Commodore Stockton.—lf the South will 
ve us time, we will bring the North in entire and — 
onorable fraternity with the South. We will save the — 
Union if they (the South) will postpone action until _ 
the spring. I have no doubt that the sentimentofthe — 
North will be casey wd in accord with our address. 

From Samuel J. Bayard.—We had a great Conyen- — 
tion yesterday in Trenton. A more respectable or im- 4 


osing body of men for character, property, gravity, — 
ee iB Danausit of importance, never pel ie = : 
New Jersey. The public mind is becoming much — 
alarmed in New Jersey in spite of all attempts to 
make light of current events. 


The Legislature assembled January 8th, and 
the conservative feeling was strong. A spirit” 
of conciliation and compromise, blended with 
anxiety for the Union and national honor, was 
paramount among the people of the State, and 
was strongly reflected in the tone of the Message — 
of the Governor. He remarked: “ Unwilling 
to abandon the cause, and clinging to the hope 
that the Committee of Congress, appointed for 
that purpose, will agree on measures of com- 


> 


or | 


promise, we anxiously await the result. If it 
_ should appear that their views cannot be har- 

_monized, then I earnestly recommend that 
{unless some more approved plan is proposed) 
without delay you adopt a resolution inviting 
‘all the States to appoint er ia in such 

nanner as can be most speedily and satisfac- 
torily done, who shall meet and endeavor to 


r: upon terms by which our Union may be 
saved. We cannot believe it possible that such 
a Convention would fail to agree on terms ac- 
ceptable to a majority in all sections of the 
country, and these terms could be presented to 
GOongress as the united wish of the people of 
the States.” 


In accordance with this disposition, January 
15th, the Committee on National Affairs in 
the Legislature reported joint resolutions, en- 
dorsing the Crittenden compromise, and in- 
eons Senators, and requesting Representa- 
tives to support them in ap also to call 
upon Congress for a National Convention. The 
resolutions were adopted by the Legislature and 
aid before Congress. They were as follows: 


Joint Resolutions on the state of the Union, passed 
hy the Legislature of New Jersey. y 
_ Whereas the people of New Jersey, conforming to 
the opinion of “the Father of his Country,” consider 
the unity of the Government, which constitutes the 
vem le of the United States one people, a main pillar 
mm edifice of their independence, the support of 
their tranquillity at home and abroad, of their 
‘prosperity, and of that liberty which they so highly 
prize; and properly estimating the immense value of 
their national Union to their individual happiness, 
they cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
iEechinent to it as the palladium of their political safety 
‘and prosperity ; therefore, 
1. Be & resolved by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, That it is the duty of every 
s citizen, in all suitable and proper ways, to stand 
by and sustain the Union of the States as transmitted 
ito us by eur fathers. r : 
9. And be it resolved, That the Government of the 
‘United States is a National Government, and the 
union it was designed to perfect is not a mere com- 
te league; and that the Constitution was adopted 
i a spirit of mutual compromise and concession by 
_ the people of the United States, and can only be pre- 
§ pba the constant recognition of that spirit. 
3. And be it resolved, That however undoubted may 
be the right of the General Government to maintain 
its authority and enforce its laws over all parts of the 
_ country, it is equally certain that forbearance and 
_ compromise are indispensable at this crisis to the per- 
petuity of the Union; and that it is the dictate of 
reason, wisdom, and patriotism, peacefully to adjust 
whatever differences exist between the different sec- 
tions of our ey 
4. And be it resolved, That the resolutions and propo- 
‘sitions submitted to the Senate of the United States by 
_ Hon. John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, for the com- 
mise of the question in dispute between the people 
of the Northern and of the Southern States, or any 
* other constitutional method of settling the slave ques- 
tion permanently, will be acceptable to the people of 
the State of New Jersey, and the Senators and Rep- 
-resentatives in vides vie from New Jersey be requested 
and earnestly urged to support these resolutions and 
* propositions. 

5. And be tt resolved, That as the union of these 
States is in imminent danger, unless the remedies be- 
fore ereesiod be speedily adopted, then, as a last re- 
sort, the State of New Jersey bereby makes application, 
according to the terms of the Constitution, to the Con- 
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meee of the United States, to call a Convention (of the 
tates) to praposs amendments to said Constitution. 

6. And be it resolved, That such of the States as 
have in force laws which interfere with the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens of the other States either in 
regard to their persons or property, or which militate 
against the just construction of that part of the Con- 
stitution that provides that the “ citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States,” are earnestly urged 
and requested, for the sake of peace and the Union, to 
repeal all such laws. 

7. And be it resolved, That his Excellency, Charles S. 
Olden, Peter D. Vroom, Robert F. Stockton, Benjamin 
Williamson, Joseph F. Randolph, Frederick T. Fre- 
ae sen, Rodman M. Price, Thomas J. Stryker, 
and William C, Alexander, be appointed commission- 
ers to confer with Congress and our sister States, 
and wpe upon them the importance of carrying into 
— e principles and objects of the foregoing reso- 

utions. 

8. And be dé resolved, That the commissioners above 
named, in addition to their other powers, be authorized 
to meet with those now or hereafter to be appointed 
by our sister State of Virginia, and such commission- 
ers of other States as have been or may hereafter be 
appointed, te meet at Washington on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary next. 


On the 24th of January these resolutions 
passed the Senate, 11 to 6. The affirmative 
being 10 Democrats and 1 National Union. 
On the 25th they passed the House, 31 to 11. 

Those Republican members who supported 
Mr. Lincoln adopted the following preamble 
and resolutions: 


Resolutions of the Republican members of the New 
Jersey Legislature, on the present state of the Union. 


Whereas the Democratic majority of the Legislature . 
of New Jersey, now in session, have, by a strictly 
oar vote, passed certain resolutions, indorsing the 

rittenden compromise resolutions and propositions, 
and declaring the same to be acceptable to the people 
of New ay and we, the friends and supporters of 
Lincoln and Hamlin, representing in said Legislature 
one-half of the people of New Jersey, totally dissent 
from the resolutions passed by the Democratic major- 
ity, and it is prepee that the views of ourselves and 
our constituents should be formally made known to the 
whole og therefore, 

Resolved, That we adhere to the following resolutions, 
presented in our behalf and supported by us unani- 
mously in our respective places in the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of New Jersey, to wit: 

1. Be it resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established, as set forth in the 
preamble, by the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessin 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity ; and if the 
people of any State in the Union are not in the full en- 
joyment of all the benefits intended to be secured to 
them by the said Constitution; if their rights under 
it are disregarded, their tranquillity disturbed, their 
pros pe! retarded, or their liberties imperilled, by the 
people of any other State, full and adequate redress 
can, and ought to be, provided for such grievances 
through the action of Congress, and the other proper 
departments of the National Government. 

2. And be it resolved, That while the people of New 
Jersey can make no concessions to, or compromise 
with traitors, levying war against the Government, 
seizing its fortresses and revenues, and firing upon its 
flag, yet they admire the patriotic fidelity of those 
true friends of the Union who are fighting an un- 
equal battle in the Southern States, and they ae 
them their codperation in all measures needful for 
their welfare, security, and happiness within the 
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Union and under the Constitution ; that they cannot 
surrender their love of liberty and their cherished 
principles, yet they are willing, if acceptable to them, 
to unite in establishing a policy which shall be final 
and conclusive in its settlement of existing difficulties, 
upon the basis of the following propositions : 

I. A sacred guarantee that neither Congress nor any 
branch of the Federal Government shall interfere in 
any manner with the peculiar systems of labor or 
domestic institutions of any of the States. 

II. A prompt repression of all armed invasions of 
any State or Territory, and the speedy and sure pun- 
ishment of all persons engaged in such lawless 
attempts. 

Ill. A faithful execution of that clause of the Con- 
stitution which provides “‘that no person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due,” and 
all laws passed in pursuance thereof, and the repeal of 
all State laws, the purpose and intent of which are to 
prevent their faithful execution, and also the faithful 
execution of those equally important clauses of the 
Constitution which requires that “the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States,” that “ the rights 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated,” and that “no person 
shall be deprived of life or property, without due pro- 
cess of law.” 

IV. An enabling act, providing that all that portion 
of the territory of the United States in which slavery 
was not prohibited by the Missouri compromise, pass- 
ed in 1820, comprising all south of the parallel of 36° 
80’ north latitude, and now constituting the Territo: 
of New Mexico, shall be formed into a State whic 
shall be admitted into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the other States, with or without slavery as the 
poe shall decide: Provided, That in all the territo 

elonging to the United States, north of the paralle 
aforesaid, slavery or involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, shall be forever prohibited. 

8. And be it resolved, That the Government of the 
United States is a National Government; and the Union 
it was designed to create is not a mere compact or 
league, but is indissoluble by any authority except the 
whole people of the United States ; and the Government 
and the Union thus established it is the duty of every 
good citizen to maintain and defend at all hazards. 

4, And be it resolved, That the Constitution of the 
United States contains all the powers necessary to the 
maintenance of its authority, and it is the solemn and 
most imperative duty of the Government to adopt and 
carry into effect whatever measures may be necessary 
to that end; and the faith and the power of New Jersey 


are hereby pledged to the support of such measures, ° 


in any manner and to any extent that may be required 
of her by the constituted authorities of the United 
States, 

The first sentence in this preamble is hardly 
explicit. The Republicans had ten members 
in the Senate, yet only six voted against the 
resolution. In the House there were 24 Repub- 
licans, 13 of whom did not oppose the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Legislature; nevertheless 
their action would have been of a soothing 
character, had it not had an appearance of fac- 
tious dissent from the majority ofthe Legislatnre. 

On the 27th of January a joint committee 
was appointed to reconstruct the legislative 
districts in accordance with the new census. 

Much of the session was passed in discussion 
upon railroad bills, that were respectively urged 
by the Camden and Amboy Railroad, and by 
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the N. J. Railroad. Just previous to the ads 
journment all those desired by the former com- 
pany were passed. — 

The Legislature having adjourned, the people 
waited with anxiety for the result of affairs at 
the South, when, on the 15th of April, they were 
startled by the news of the fall of Fort Sumter. 

The military board immediately assembled at 


Trenton. On the arrival of the detailed call for — 


troops from Washington, orders were issued to 
the major-generals at the head of the four mili- 
tary divisions of the State to raise in each divi- 
sion one regiment. The uniformed compani: 
called by law the active militia, in the severa 
divisions, were first enrolled, and the residue 
filled up from the reserve militia. 3 
The city of Trenton was quite excited. Gov. 


Olden ordered Company A of the City Bat- — 


talion to the State arsenal, under apprehensions 
that the arms would be taken away, although 
such apprehensions were utterly groundless. — 

Meanwhile tenders of services were made 
from all quarters of the State. -ay 

On the 17th of April Governor Olden issned a 
formal proclamation, calling for the four militia 
regiments, one from each division, to number 


780 men each, and ordering them torendezyous — 


at Trenton, the capital of the State. 

The enthusiasm was now great, although 
many Unionists were annoyed by parties whe 
sought to fasten unpopular suspicions on them 
by compelling them to make public demon- 
stration of sentiments from which they had 
never wavered. 

The Trenton Bank and the Mechanics’ Bank 
tendered loans of $25,000 each to the Governor 
to aid the regiments. A national salute was 
fired from the State arsenal in honor of the 
Boston troops passing through. Meetings and 
assemblages were common in all parts of the 
State. : , 

April 20. Gen Runyon’s regiment at Newark 
was nearly ready to move, and the Common 
Council of Newark voted $100,000 to provide 
for the families of volunteers, and $5,000 for 
their equipment. ¢ 

Gov. Olden called an extra session of the 
Legislature of the State, to meet on Tuesday, 
April 30, at 12 o’clock noon, at the State House 
in Trenton, to provide means for the exigencies 
of the future, and manifest their patriotic de- 
votion to the Federal Government. 

Major-General Theodore Runyon was ap- 
pointed commander .of the New Jersey forces, 
and the movement of troops began. . They 
started in 12 propellers by canal to Borden- 
town, thence down the Delaware to land at 
Annapolis. The whole brigade, armed with 
Minié muskets, with its four pieces of artillery, 
arrived at Annapolis May 5. The 14. trans- 
ports with a strong convoy, made a splendid 
appearance steaming in two lines down the 
Chesapeake. 

The extra session of the Legislature convened 
by the Governor to prepare for the crisis, met 
at Trenton, April 30. All the Senators were 


w 
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if but seven members of the House were 


The iivipters Message was received and 
read. He recommended a loan of $2,000,000 
cent., and a State tax of $100,000; 
repair of State arms, the urchase of 
90 stand of arms, field-pieces and munitions, 
‘Fg raising of four regiments for State 
ce, to be held subject to the call of ‘the 
G@ Government; also provision for the de- 
et 3 of the southern’ part of the State by forti- 
‘e post or an intrenched camp. 
eet h re immediately proceeded to 
‘Woe and, having completed their business, ad- 
_journed May 10. The bills passed were to 
authorize the four regiments for State service, 
asked for by the Governor; an act appropriat- 
gz to the families of married volunteers $6 a 
. ont, and to unmarried volunteers $4 a 
‘month ; to authorize the city of Newark to bor- 
r money to aid the families of volunteers mus- 
d into the service of the United States ; simi- 
bills for Trenton, Jersey City, Rahway, Cam- 
den, and Bordentown ; also to authorize a loan 
_ of $2,000,000 and a State tax of $100,000; (the 
bonds were to be of the denomination of $1, 000, 
& B,000, and $10,000, bearing 6 per cent. in- 
t, payable semi-annually, and exempt from 
taxation. They are reimbursable to the 
amount of $100,000 in January of each year 
from 1865 to 1869, and issued of the denomina- 
‘ iio : Bre. time of payment, as far as practicable, 
¢ purchasers.) Bills were also passed, 
by the Governor, authorizing the 
Riess of 10,000 stand of arms, artillery, and 
itions of a and equalizing the military 


__ Resolutions thanking the Governor for the 
as and activity he had displayed in raising 
e quota of troops for the State, pledging 
New Jersey to use all her power to maintain 
St Union and Constitution, and thanking the 
epee for the energy displayed in defence 
the Union, passed the Senate by a unanimous 
= ad also passed the House. 
_ The mustering of troops, and the issuing of 
for the supplies now proceeded with 
_ the utmost vigor. 
_ © The dulness of business, and the large pay 
of the soldiers stimulated patriotism, and vol- 
4 unteers were offered in large numbers. 
__ ,_ Gov. Olden issued ‘a proclamation, command- 
__ ing all persons holding official positions, and all 
 Gitizens of the State, to be on the alert “for 
the detection of any violation of the laws against 
_ reason or misprision of treason, and to take 
_ Measures to bring to justice any person who 
shall be concerned in enlisting men, or provid- 
2, Soe or munitions for the enemy. 
ere remained in the service at the close of 
the year eight regiments of infantry, one of 
and two artillery companies, number- 
ing 9,850 men ‘holding their organization from 
' the State ; and two regiments, one of cavalry 
and one of infantry, raised independently of it. 
These, with those who have joined military or- 
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ganizations in other States, show a total of at 
least 17,000 Jerseymen enlisted in the cause of 
the Union. 

The amount expended in equipping the 13 
regiments furnished for the war is pping 803.81. 
Of this there was expended in the first requi- 
sition for four. regiments of militia—three- 
months men—$167,817.21. On the second 
requisition for three regiments for the war— 
$170,015.40, and on the third requisition, also 
for three-years regiments—$318,417.20. Be- 
sides this, the State has furnished extra cloth- 
ing to her men, amounting to $18,914.09—mak- 
ing the total $685,217.90. The amount is less 
than is allowed by the Government contracts 
by $30,000. 

NEWPORT NEWS is a postal village in 
Warwick County, Virginia. It is near the 
mouth of James River, and about ten miles 
from Fortress Monroe. On the 27th of May an 
intrenched camp, consisting of twenty-five 
hundred men, was formed there. One object 
was to command Sand Island, which is about 
midway in, and completely guards the entrance 
to James River. This camp was quietly oceu- 
pied throughout the year by a considerable 
force of Federal troops. 

NEW YORK, one of the Middle States of the 
Union, and the most populous, is bounded on 
the north by Lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence 
and Canada East; on the east by Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut; on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania; west by Pennsylvania, Lake Erie, 
and Niagara River. Its extreme length from 
east to west is about 335 miles, and its great- 
est breadth from north to south about 308 
miles, containing an area of 47,000 square 
miles. The population in 1860 was 3,838,457 
whites, 49,085 free colored; total, 3 BST, 542. 
The increase in the white population during the 
previous ten years was 25.69 per cent. (See 
New American OrcLop£pi.) 4 

The situation of the State of New York in 
respect of the Western States, has had a great 
influence upon its prosperity. With the com- 
pletion, in the year 1824, of the Erie Canal, which 
opened the navigation of the lakes fo tide wa- 
ter, a great impetus was given to the trade of 
the cities. The competition of the rich lands 
of the west with those of the river counties 
caused a migration to the more fertile sections 
of the Genesee valley and the west, and im- 
proved the aggregate wealth of the State 
through a greater yield for the same amount of 
labor bestowed... As the States that border the 
great western waters began to develop their 
resources, and pour upon the bosom of the 
lakes their annually increasing produce, the 
prosperity of New York received a new im- 
pulse, and its wealth accumulated more rapidly. 
The construction of the great lines of railroads, 
the Erie and the Central, was followed by a 
more rapid increase of population and of wealth. 
This is manifest. in the taxable valuations for 
each county in 1846, when the through lines 
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began to operate, and in the present year, from tons freight carried on the Erie and Central — 
the official returns, as follows: railroads, and on the canals, for a number of i 


' Taxable Valuation of the State of New York. poate, ie nee 


ell 1846, 1860, 1 861. Year, Railroads. Canals, Total tons, 
1856.20.75. 17) Ohare 1,512,121 | 4,099,617 | 5,584, 

ALO .| $16,858,717 | $39 1856........c.2eee06] 1,719.887 | 4,116,082 | 5,885,441 
iAilevkauy falsiat4 3'360/864 bare cet Merrett 185T......scccccces, | 1,816,854 | 3'344'061 Bila ; 
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The increase in valuation is $824,922,475, or 
133 per cent. more than the whole valuation in The number of votes cast in 1860 was 675,- 
1846; of this increase $372,000,000 is inthe 156, or an increase of 178,670 over 1856, when, 
city of New York. The whole presents a most as appears from the census, there were 651,000 
unexampled development of wealth. A large voters in the State. 
portion of it is due to the operation of the rail- | The vote of the State of New York has been 
roads, the business of which has greatly in- generally democratic, having been as follows 
creased within a few years. The number of for several presidential elections: 


Yrar. | Whig. Democratic Republican, | 
SRA hse cet Tae av ede ta ses + «+ 282,482 Polk: :  ssSeetadee on +» -237,588 Birney......+. nio-cn cake seat See 
1 pi 8 6 ee AR Eyl 218,551 Cass..... ob aaeies 00000 114,592 Van Buren.,.........-.-.128,519 
1852....... Scott ..... De Odsbis sc’ oss 234,882 Pierea. 6... sceve cbc eed 262,083 Hale....... ues a@ Cockavce 0 
1856...... a. | METEOR AS oad ev ecee 124,604 Buchanan ............. 195,878 PYOMONES chee ics odeedess 276,004 
LOMO S. adiewen we Douglas.....60sce0+2 ers 803,329 Lincoln..............+...853,804 | 


The result of the presidential election in 
1860 was followed by the action which the 
Southern leaders had determined on as soon as 
~ od sentiment of the North should have been 
_ shown by an election to be, as they conceived, 
_ abidingly hostile to the South. The Northern 
_ yote was 1,831,180 for Mr. Lincoln, and 1,564,- 
11 for the other, candidates, and secession was 
at once inaugurated. : 
' The Legislature of the State of New York 
was convened amidst considerable alarm for 
_ the safety of the Union on the part of all, except 
_ the leaders of the Republican party, who truly 
coon that nothing had as yet been done in- 
‘to the rights of the South. The over- 
 tares of the Border States for settlement were 
ed by some as political tricks, and not 
serious efforts to avert a real danger. 
_ The State election had resulted as follows: 


PALS. 


3 
” The Governor, however, in his Message to 
the Legislature, which met on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, urged the duty of all national Legislatures 
_ to act with moderation and conciliation, saying: 

“Let New York set an example in this re- 
sct; let her oppose no barrier, but let her 

z ntatives in Congress give ready support 
_ to any just and honorable settlement; let her 
‘stand in hostility to none, but extend the hand 
‘of friendship to all; live up to the strict letter of 
_ the Constitution, cordially unite with the other 
members of the Confederacy in proclaiming and 
enforcing a determination, that the Constitution 
_ ghall be honored and the Union of the States be 
preserved.” He recommended the repeal of the 
personal liberty bill, and also suggested that 
other States should repeal their similar laws. 

These views of the Governor were not re- 

sponded to by the members. They were, on 
the other hand, disposed to be defiant. 

In the Assembly on the 8d Jan., Mr. Robin- 
son introduced a resolution to the effect, that 
all the territories should be divided into two 

States, and that the question of slavery should 

be left with the people. The Democrats, so 
largely in the minority in the House, held a 
caucus, and agreed warmly to support the reso- 
lution. The majority of the House had, how- 
ever, widely different views. 

On Jan. 11 a series of resolutions was pre- 
pared and passed. There was but one negative 
vote in the Senate, and two in the lower House. 
The spirit animating them is manifested in the 
preamble and first resolution : 

Whereas the insurgent State of South Carolina, 
after seizing the post-offices, custom-house, moneys, 
and fortifications of the Federal Government, has, by 
firing into a vessel ordered by the Government to con- 
vey troops and provisions to Fort Sumter, virtually 
declared war; and, whereas the forts and property 
of the United States Government in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana have been unlawfully seized, with hos- 
tile intentions; and, whereas their Senators in Con- 
aad and maintain their treasonable acts ; there- 


Ztesolved, That the Legislature of New York is pro- 
foundly impressed with the value of the Union, and 


. § Senate... Republicans, 23; Democrats, 9. 
Legislature: { House...Republicans, 93} Democrats, 35. 
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determined to preserve it unimpaired; that it 
with joy the recent firm, dignified, ah aero special 
Message of the President of the United States, and 
that we tender him, through the Chief Magistrate 
of our own State whatever aid in men and money 
poe 5 be required to enable him to enforce the laws 
and uphold the authority of the Federal Government; 
and that, in the defence of the Union, which has con- 
ferred prosperity and happiness upon the American 
people, renewing the pledge given and redeemed by 
our fathers, we are ready to devote our fortunes, eur 
lives, and our sacred honor. 


The following despatch was immediately sent 
to the President: 
ALBaAny, Jan. 11, 1861. 


To His Excellency, James Buchanan, President of the 
United States, Washington City : 

Sm: In obedience to the request of the Legisla- 
ture of the State, I transmit herewith a copy of the 
concurrent resolutions of that body adopted this day, 
tendering the aid of the State to the President of 
the United States, to enable him to enforce the laws, 
and to uphold the authority of the Federal Govern- 


ment. I have the honor to be 
Your iene obedient servant, 
(Signed) DWIN D. MORGAN, 


The resolution was ordered to be commu- 
nicated to the Governors of each of the States. 
The defiant tone of the resolution was very 
unfavorable in its effects. The tender of men 
and money to the Administration was received 
with great indignation in Virginia and Georgia. 
The formidable nature of this tender was subse- 
quently shown in a report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military and Public Defence. This 
certainly could not have flattered the State 
pride, and, compared with the resolution, at 
the time, must have occasioned many a quiet 
smile. It appeared that the twenty thousand 
men in the State who were uniformed, well 
drilled, and nominally equipped, had only eight 
thousand muskets or rifles fit for immediate 
service. The remaining twelve thousand, if 
called into action at once, would not have been 
prepared to go. The State was nearly as des- 
titute of cannon as of muskets. About one 
hundred and fifty field-pieces were all she could 
command. But New York has since vindicated 
her military reputation. 

The alarm in the public mind was daily be- 
coming more intense. The fact that the reso- 
lutions of the Legislature were received as de- 
fiant, induced more conciliatory action on the 
part of the people, and a compromising memo- 
rial received an immense number of signatures, 
without distinction of party, and was forwarded 
on Jan. 12 to Congress. The following is an 
extract containing its sentiment : 

We judge, that an agreed 1 i - 
state ts of the Gonatitction, s clearer deine 
tion of the powers of the Government on disputed 
questions, and an adaptation of it, in its original spirit, 
to the enlarged dimensions of the country, would sat- 
isfy all the honest differences among our country- 
men. . 

Therefore, we pray leave to suggest, that the assur- 
ance coupled with any requir guarantees, of the 
rights of the States to regulate, without interference 
from any quarter, the matter of slavery in their bor- 
ders, of the rights secured by the Constitution to the 
delivery of fugitives, the readjustment of the laws 

ing on these subjects, which are in possible con- 
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flict with it, and some adjustment of the rights of 
all the States of the Union in the new territory ac- 
quired by the blood and treasure of all, by an equi- 
table division, in the immediate organization of it into 
States, with a suitable provision for the formation of 
new States in their limits, or otherwise, would em- 
brace all that is claimed on any part, and could be 
arranged without concession of principle on any part. 

Your memorialists humbly pray, that such measures, 
either of direct legislation. or of amendment of the 
Constitution, may be speedily adopted, as will accom- 
plish the objects above stated—which they are assured 
will restore peace to their agitated country. 


This memorial, carrying with it the names 
of the leading capitalists of the country, as 
well as the State, the men on whom ultimately 
the Government was to depend for its means 
and support, was forwarded to Washington by 
a large delegation. 

Immediately following this memorial, was 
a call of the merchants to meet at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the 18th January. The 
meeting took place according to the call, was 
very largely attended, and the following me- 
morial to Congress was almost unanimously 
adopted : 


To the Senate and House of Lgoreompinae et of the 
United States of America in Congress + 

The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the 
State of New York, res ak showeth: That, while 
sharing in common swith our fellow-citizens, the gen- 
eral solicitude at the dangers which are now threaten- 
ing the peace and unity of our country, they desire to 
give their urgent and emphatic expression of the ne- 
cessity which seems to exist for mutual conciliation 
and compromise, and without discussion as to the 
merits of the various questions at issue, believing that 
the perpetuity of ipatinion of the United States as 
one nation is of vastly more importance than the es- 
tablishment or rejection of this or that subject of con- 
troversy, and that the people of the North will ap- 
prove of the general outline of the plan of compromise 
agreed upon by the Senators and Representatives of 
the Border States : 

Your memorialists humbly pray that such measures 
may be speedily adopted sf ongress, for the settle- 
ment of our present difficulties, as will embrace sub- 
stantially the plan of compromise so recommended by 
the Representatives of the Border States, and which, 
they believe, will restore tranquillity and peace to our 
own distracted country. 


The following resolutions were then offered 
and unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to cir- 
culate the foregoing memorial for signatures, and to 
have the city, and as far as practicable, the State can- 
yvassed for that purpose. . 

Lesolved, That a committee of our most influential 
citizens, irrespective of party, be appointed, with power 
to add to their number, to take charge of the me- 
morial when signed, and forward or present the same 
at Washington, in such manner as they may deem 
most judicious, using their influence for the settlement 
of the existing national difficulties, 

Resolved, That a copy of this call and the proceed- 
ings of this meeting be forwarded to each of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of this State in Congress, 
and also to each of the Senators and Representatives 
in our State Legislature. 


These endeavors, added to demonstrations in 
other parts of the State, with those of the citi- 
zens of other States, produced many and ear- 
nest efforts at compromise at the seat of Gov- 
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ernment. Among the efforts was that. of the 
Border States for a Peace Convention. it 

On the 24th Jan., the Governor of New York 
received resolutions passed by the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, inviting such States as 


would “unite with her in the earnest effort to — 


adjust the unhappy controversies, in the spirit 
in which the Constitution was originally formed, 
and cohsistently with its principles, so as to af-. 
ford adequate guarantees to the slave States for 


the security of their rights, to appoint commis- —_ 


sioners to meet hers on the 4th of the following 
month, in Washington, to consider and agree, 
if practicable, upon some suitable adjustment.”, 

The Governor accordingly recommended the 
appointment of five citizens of the State, to 
meet those of Virginia and other States. On 
Feb. 1, the Legislature, after many discussions. 
and delays, selected commissioners to the Peace 
Conference, but they were required to take no 
part in the proceedings unless a majority of the 
non-slaveholding States were represented, 

The Convention met Feb. 4, at Washington, 
and on the Ist March agreed to a plan of com- 
promise. (See Peack ConrERrENcE.) 14 

The news of the result of the deliberations 
of the Peace Conference at Washington created 
much excitement at Albany. Despatches were 
received, announcing the result, and saying that 
a general feeling of joy and satisfaction existed 
in Washington, This feeling was, however, 
not participated in by the Legislature at Al- 
bany, and one of the delegates, Mr. Field, was 
much blamed for not being present, and giving 
the casting vote of the delegation against the 
measure. 

While the debates in relation to the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to the Peace Conven- 
tion were proceeding, an immense Union meet- 
ing was held Jan. 28, at the Cooper Institute, 
New York. The speakers were among the 
most eminent orators of both parties, and reso- 
lIntions were passed as follows : 

Resolved, That the people of New York send three 
Commissioners to the Conventions of the peas of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi; and that such commissioners be in- 
structed to seen immediately to such States, and 
to confer with the delegates of the people of said States 
in regard to the measures best calculated to restore 
the peace and integrity of this Union. And to re- 
port to ihe people of this city at the earliest practicable 
moment, 


The question was loudly called for and car- 
ried unanimously. The following gentlemen 
were then named as Commissioners, and rati- 


fied by the unanimous cheers of the audience: - 


James T. Brady, Cornelius K. Garrison, Apple- 
ton Oaksmith. 

At nearly the same time, when all parties 
were striving to do something to avert the 
evils that were impending over the country, 
a call was made by the Democratic State Oen- 
tral Committee for a Convention, of four dele- 
gates from each Assembly, to be held at Al- 
bany on the 81st of January. 

The Convention met pursuant to the call, on 
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s 81st of January, at 11 a. ., in Albany, 
and was very fully attended. The Chairman, 
jn the course of his remarks on the objects of 
_ the meeting, said: “The people of the State 
_ demand the peaceful settlement of the ques- 
ms that have led to disunion. They have a 
‘right to insist that there shall be conciliation, 
- eoneession, compromise. While yet the pillars 
‘our political temple lie scattered on the 
md, let them be used to reconstruct the 
¢. The popular sentiment is daily gath- 
strength, and will overwhelm in its prog- 
ss alike those who seek to stem it on the frail 
nk of party platforms, and those who labor 
4 pervert it to mere party advantage. 
- Jf those who are intrusted with political 
_ power will not act in accordance with this per- 
ete ublic veri let them, at least, 
$ t the question to a direct vote of the peo- 
_ ple. Their voice will be omnipotent here, and if 
it beraised in timeit may be effectual elsewhere.” 
- The meeting was addressed by the venerable 
ex- cellor Walworth, ex-Governor Sey- 
our, A. Belmont, late U.S. Minister to the 
% e, and other most noted public men of 
the State. The following were some of the 
resolutions unanimously approved : 


1. Resolved, That the crisis into which the country 
as been thrown by the conflict of sectional passions, 
which has already resulted in the declared seces- 
sion of six States, and the threatened codperation of 
all the other States of the South with them 
; eg celere of Government oe pated and of the Federal 

ces—the confronting of the disaffected States and 
of the Federal Government in the attitude and with 
the armament of Civil War—is of such a nature as, 
raising all patriotic citizens above the considerations 
ofi party should impel them to the sacrifices by which 
alone these calamities may be averted or their further 


progress arrested. 

2. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, 
the worst and most ineffective argument that can be 
addressed by the Confederacy or its adhering members 
to the seceding States, is civilwar. Civil war will not 
restore the Union, but will defeat, forever, its recon- 


_3. Resolved, That we can look for the restoration of 
the Union, and the reinvigoration of the Constitution, 
ily to the continuance of that spirit of conciliation 
and concession in which they were founded ; and that 
there is nothing in the nature of pending difficulties 
which does not render it proper to adjust them by 
compromises such as, by the practice of our Govern- 
ment, have been resorted to in the settlement of dis- 
puted claims, even with foreign nations. That while 
our Government, believing its title to the territories 
in the northeastern and northwestern portions of the 
nion, which were given up to. Great Britain, was 
clear and unquestionable, yet for the purpose of saving 
__ the people from the evils of war, surrendered a por- 
_ tion of our original territory and also a part of the 
isiana purchase, exceeding in value all the domain 


& which the South demands, in joint occupation—having 
____- conceded thus much to a foreign nation in the interest 
pf it would be monstrous to refuse to. settle 
ie, claims between the people of our own land, and avert 
4 destruction from our common country by a similar 
__—s- Compromise. 


4. Resolved, That, whereas it is obvious that the dis- 
solution of this Union can only be prevented by the 
siopiion of a policy which shall be satisfactory to the 
Border States, it is our duty to support them in their 
ay te efforts to adjust those controversies. And 

uch as these questions grow out of the acquisition 
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of territories not provided for by the Constitution ; 
and in regard to which the people of the South believe 
that they are entitled to a joint occupancy, in person 
and pro rahe under the Constitution and by the deci- 
sion of the Courts; while on the other fant, the dom- 
pried ent at the North claim that they should be ex- 
cluded therefrom, it is eminently fit that we should 
listen to the appeals of loyal men in the Border States, 
to dispose of this question by one of those measures of 
compromise in the spirit of which the Constitution was 
founded, and by which all territorial jquestions have 
from time to time been settled. ; 

5. Resolved, That inasmuch as the political conval- 
sions which threaten the destruction of the country, 
were not contemplated at the time of the last election, 
and their continuance will be more disastrous to the 
interests of our citizens, involving the ruin of our 
commercial and laboring classes, and possibly carry- 
ing the desolation of civil war into the homes of our 
citizens, we hold that it is their neue to be heard in 
regard to the adjustment of these difficulties, (which, 
in our opinion, can’ at present best be settled by the 
adoption of the Crittenden proposition or some other 
measure acceptable to the Bor er States,) and that a 
committee of five be appointed, to prepare, in behalf 
of this Convention, a suitable memorial to the-Legis- 
lature, urging them to submit the Crittenden com- 
promise to a vote of the electors of the State, at the 
earliest practicable day. 


Early in February, the delegation appointed 
at the merchants’ meeting, Jan. 17, proceeded 
to Washington, with a monster petition from 
New York, with 40,000 signatures, praying for 
a settlement of the difficulties, and in a number 
of ways the people manifested their earnest 
anxiety for peace. 

The desire to avoid every semblance of irri- 
tation and ill-feeling was manifested in an ex- 
traordinary manner in several parts of the 
country. This was by discountenancing those 
persons through whose agency the Northern 
sentiment had acquired the appearance of a 
hostility to the South, incompatible with its 
continuance in the Union. 

At Syracuse, Jan. 30, a meeting was held in 
Convention Hall to denouncé slavery, but was 
turned into a Union meeting for the support of 
the Constitution and the Government, express- 
ing the opinion that by peace only the Union 
could be preserved, and the Abolitionists were 
driven from the Hall. 

On the 3d of February, the Hon. Ira Harris 
was elected United States Senator, in place of 
Mr. Seward, who was appointed to the Cabinet. 

On the 2ist of March, the Governor received 
from the President an authenticated copy of 
the joint resolution adopted by Congress pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the State Legislatures, should be- 
come a part of that instrument, in the following 
language: “No amendment shall be made to 
the Constitution which will authorize or give 
to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, 
within any State, with the domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to labor 
or service, by the laws of said State.” 

This amendment, if it had been cordially 
adopted by three-fourths of the States, would 
have shown a desire to conciliate, although it 
was of no practical value whatever. 
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Inasmuch, however, as no State passed it at 
that time, it rather confirmed the sentiment of 
hostility than modified it. Public feeling was, 
however, in favor of some mode of compromise. 

On the 22d of March the police of New York 
seized 88 boxes of muskets, shipped for Sa- 
vannah on the steamer Monticello, in New 
York, and deposited them in the State arsenal 
in New York City. On Saturday, the 2d of 
February, Messrs. D. C. Hodgkins & Sons, of 
Macon, citizens of Georgia, produced at the 
Executive office satisfactory evidence that 200 
of said guns belonged to them as their individual 
property, (the others were said to belong to 
Alabama,) and claimed of Governor Brown the 
protection of the State, of which they were 
citizens, against the seizure. The Governor 
immediately wrote to Governor Morgan, and 
telegraphed the letter, demanding the imme- 
diate delivery of the guns thus seized to G. B. 
Lamar, of New York, whom he named as his 
agent to receive them. The Governor waited 
till the following Monday evening, and still re- 
ceived no reply to his demand. He then tele- 
graphed the operator of the line at Albany, N. 
Y., to know whether his despatch to Governor 
Morgan had been received and delivered to 
him. The operator replied that it had. Gov. 
Brown then waited till half-past nine o’clock 
Tuesday night, and still received no response 
from Gov. Morgan. 

He then determined upon reprisals, and there- 
fore issued to Col. Jackson the following order, 
directing the seizure of the vessels named: 

Executive DEPARTMENT, 
MILienGeEVvILLE, GA., Feb. 5, 95 P. M. 
I have demanded of the Governor of New York the 
Saeed delivery to my agent, for D. C. Hod kins & 
ons, citizens of this State, of their guns, seized by the 
police of New York, on board the Monticello, and de- 
osited in the arsenal of that State. The demand has 
en delivered to him. He has had a reasonable time 
and has made no reply. I am determined to protect 
the persons and property of the citizens of this State 
against all such lawless violence,at all hazards. In doing 
so [ will, if necessary, meet force by force. I feel it my 
duty in this case to order areprisal. You will therefore 
direct Colonel Lawton to order out sufficient military 
force and seize and hold, subject to my order, every 
ship now in the harbor of Savannah, belonging to 
citizens of New York. When the property of which 
our citizens have been robbed is returned to them, then 
_ the ships will be delivered to the citizens of New York, 
who own them. JOSEPH E. BROWN. 
Col. H. R. Jackson, Aide-de-Camp, Savannah, Ga. 


In obedience to this order there were seized 
the barks ‘Adjuster and D. Colden Murray; 
brigs W. R. Kibby and Golden Lead, and 
schooner Julia A. Hallock. 

A reply, sent by Gov. Morgan, was received 
by Gov. Brown after the seizure of the vessels. 
Meantime the owners of the ships seized made 
application to Gov. Morgan for redress. He 
replied as follows: 

Srate or New Yor, Executtve DePARTMENT, 
Arsany, February 9, 1861. 

GentLemMeEN : I received, this morning, a telegraphic 
despatch from you, stating that your “ barque Ad- 
juster had been seized in Savannah by order of the 

vernment of Georgia, on account of arms detained 
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in New York,” and asking to be informed “ how to 
roceed, under the circumstances, in order to avoid 
oss and detention.” 


In answer to your inquiry, I can only say that Pe: ; 
you 


remedy is through the United States Courts, or, 

so elect, through the Courts of the State of Georgia, 
within whose limits the offence of which you compl 

is stated to have been committed. In a case of this 
kind the executive authority of New York can render 
you no assistance, for the obvious reason that no law 
of this State has been infringed; and because the 
wrong was not perpetrated within its jurisdiction. If, 
as you state, officials or citizens of Georgia have de- 
tained your vessels as a measure of retaliation for the 
alleged seizure of certain arms by the officers of the 
police of New York, the tribunals of that State, or of 
the United States, it must be Ressuineys will determine 
the acts as entirely unjustifiable, and will afford you 
ample redress for any loss by detention or otherwise 
which you may suffer. If your vessel is delayed for 
any other reason than that suspected by you, it is but 
fair to assume that the Courts of Savannah will ex- 
amine into the facts with that impartiality which should 
characterize all judicial proceedings, 

It is but pe er to add that if the detention of the 
Adjuster is the deliberate act of the constituted author- 
ities of Georgia, it is equally unjustifiable, and there 
can be no doubt that, at no distant day, the Federal 
authorities will obtain full reparation for you for any 
damages you af sustain; if not, then the General 
Government itself, which owes you protection in re- 
turn for your allegiance, is thereby under the fullest 
obligation to indemnify you. 

Very respectfully yours, E. D. MORGAN. 

Messrs. Funcu & Meipcus, New York. 

On the same day, however, the following 
despatch was sent: 

New Yorks, Feb. 9, 1861. 
To his Excellency, Gov. Brown: 

The arms have been put at the command of the 
owners here; please release all vessels. 

. B. LAMAR. 

Upon the receipt of the above despatch the 
Governor immediately issued the following 
order to Col. Jackson: 

Executive DEPARTMENT, 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Feb, 9, 9 P.M. i 

I have just received a despatch from G. B. Lamar, 
my agent in New York, stating that the arms have 
been put at the commands of the owners. The object 
for which the seizure was made having been accom- 

lished, and the rights of the citizens of this State 
ering been vindicated, you will order the vessels 
seized to be immediately released. 
JOSEPH E. BROWN. 

To Col. Henry R. Jackson, Savannah, Ga. 

Governor Brown then returned to Mr. Lamar, 
at New York, the following despatch : 

ExrcuTive DEPAR 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Fed. 9, 9 P. M. 

The object of the seizure having been accomplished, 
and the rights of our citizens having been vindicated, 
T have ordered the release of the vessels. 

JOSEPH E, BROWN. 

To G. B. Lamar, New York. 

The crisis was now at hand. The new Ad- 
ministration at Washington had been five weeks 
in power, and had made no movement. The 
congressional elections of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had taken place on the 1st of 
April, and the Democrats had gained four 
members. The elections elsewhere were giv- 
ing indications of reaction. The garrison at 
Fort Sumter was nearly exhausted of supplies, 
and a surrender, until the national affairs 
should be adjusted, or forcible reénforcement 
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genta no longer be deferred. An armament left 
Rie York ear early in April, and the crisis came on 


. & the fall of Fort Sumter the Governor re- 
eived the proclamation of the President, calling 
or 75,000 militia. The quota of New York was 

_ He immediately communicated it to 

and in a few hours an act was 
which conferred large powers on the 
or, and authorized the enrolment of 
men, for two years instead of three 
and appropriated $3,000,000. 
_ The Governor issued a proclamation for the 
to rendezvous at Elmira and New York 
One of the board of officers went to 
ashington, and obtained the acceptance of the 
us 21 ents, and marching orders were 
on the 16th to the regiments in New York 
to Washington. Large contracts 
_ were immediately made for supplies. 

April 24, an agent of the State left for Europe 

with a letter of credit for $500,000, with which 

i hase arms. 19,000 Enfield rifles were 

’ Hed ine York at a cost of $375,000. On 

_ the 25th of May the authorized 30,000 men had 

‘been raised, and by the 12th of July they had 

been organized into 88 regiments, officered, and 

hed to the seat of war. 

ers and rules were immediately issued, 

under the control of the military board 

of ae State the regimental and field-officers, 

of ee were thereby consoli- 

td ar tranete rred to complete the commands 
of officers by whom they had not been raised. 

There were accepted, in addition, from the 
‘Union Defence Committee in New York, 10 
regiments. By the Ist of July, the New York 
troops in the field numbered as follows: 


The battle of Bull Run gave a new impetus 
to the demand for troops, and the Governor, 
without additional authority from the Legis- 
lature, which was not in session, issued a proc- 
lamation for 25,000 three-years troops. The 
Federal Government was to supply the money 

necessary to raise and equipthem. October 1, 

the quota of the State was raised to 100,000, 

ov. 6 to 120,000 men. September 7, there 
oe paid by the State Paymaster, General Van 
Buren, to 40 regiments, $287,490.63 for services 
between the mustering of the regiments into 
_ the State service and their transfer to that of 
the United States. 
fA It is due to the State of New York, and also to 
‘the city of New York, to say there was no re- 
, laxation in their efforts to meet the necessities 
+ ofthe Government. The civil authorities, pri- 
__—- Yate associations, and individuals were as ready 
___ and prompt in their measures at the close of the 
year as when the war commenced. The drain 
upon their resources for men and money had 
apparently made no diminution. 
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The aggregate number of volunteers furnished up ta 
January 1, 1862. 
si 3 

Arm or Service. i i i FA 

= _ 4 

S\Z)2| 4 
Militia regiments enlisted for $ months!../../ 11 | 7,334 
Volunteer —— te (infantry)..... ..|--| 88 | 73,713 
Do. 0. walry) «2... ssle-| 10 | 8,405 
Do. battePns do. ca Josisve : | Bes 337 
Do. ts do. (cavalry caoee -.| 2° 2478 
Do.  battal’nsdo. = (artillery)..... | an 666 
Do. batteries do artillery)..... 9.. 1,132 
Do.  reg’t ‘en ps oon 2 855 
a rocket battalion eae Soatises io 1 163 

mplete organizations sti 
in the State.. 2? eclee] os | 24,283 
Recruits a regiments in the field, esti- 

mated a ies 14,000 
ne ee ee ee Re a= 4172 1120361 


The following is a statement of the ordnance 
and small-arms in the hands of the troops, and 
in the arsenals of the State, on the Ist day of 
January, 1862: 


3 =. <. 
22} 32} 23 
DESCRIPTION. 2s 49) 4.3% 
re 22 | 42 
and 28: ft ae 
- -_ 4 
Nine-pounder .................. 5 2 7 
QIRETINNCS Ce ceascautesctcutssces: 5 2 7 
Bilao beees S. 2955 Sis Kowa seeds = 2 6 
PID sias dutmiudbiwe keine co twee 2 7 2 os 
iron 
Bix-pounders..: sac ..0es0sse00 i 7 schra t 107 
ee ee eee 69 of 163 
SADAMve kn tesanas the scaxyeng a< 70 94 164 
CRIM ov ee ese eanxss scutes 39 92 331 
Twenty-four pound howitzer . 7 o- . 
eNO EE Deuce douse vs os et nies ca 1 +. 1 
en EEE Pa Ae te Ye ° -- 
Twelve-pound howitzer......... + - 8 
CRIBS be Uhika Sdes conde oss, cule 4 - 8 
Bamber. oc. oss re cece cotescee + 3 7 
Pees sh oe cckadacdenu test 2 2 4 
Mountain howitzer............. 8 7 15 
limber and caisson.... 8 Bes 23 
Twenty-pound Parrott’s rified 
CNM oie EO nase eens OS cals See 10 10 
Battery wagons...............- oe 21 21 
ee ceMiSeese te ct tance’ ai Zi 21 
Ten-pounder Parroitt’s rified 
o on non..... Base nisadevas o> ° 18 18 
ages, twelve pounds....... on 10 10 
BRM cheta ndasige din tanas obpot ee aa 10 10 
ee, ee eer Creer oe — 10 10 
Artillery sabres................ 502 45 547 
Artillery swords................ 666 102 168 
Non-commissioned officers’ 

SWIG shan os «Sb ce deck ees ase -- | 1,505 1,505 
Cavalry shbtWhassssccos<ces-s es 926 372 1,258 
Carhineas ins sak eee eee codecs ce i71 - BYE) 
Pereussion muskets and bayo- 

WORE cpap scenegerasnchestces = xn 11,014 ‘| 13,149 24,163 
Fit Mmuskets and bayonets....| 464 324 788 
Biint sifles > 5 sa-secnens sows xs 145 45 190 
Percuasior rifles.............20: 1,917 | 5,924 Ts4 
Of the New York troops who entered the field, 

there were killed in battle up to January, 1862.. 270 
Died from natural causes....-........:0..00202--- 350 
Made prisoners Of Wari... J.50.. 05.2 ..2.c.. eee e oe 550 
Honorably discharged ............e0cc.s00ceeccees 2,700 
Disc by error in United States muster...... 1,500 
Discharge by court-martial...............c0ceeeees 140 
Absent without leave, and desertions.. «eee 3,300 
Dat or Or... fiescerbheae=-057 "29-7 22ans 900 

expiration of time of service (three- 
% militia) Enddcuphheibicccastvcsnebaameec. 7,344 
In the field December 31, 1861 ........cccscccecess $9,034 


If there be added to the latter the volunteers 
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still in the State, an available force of 108,807 
is shown. 

It was estimated that, in addition to the fore- 
going aggregate, at least 2,500 men were drawn 
from New York and mustered into organizations 
not enumerated above. 

This force was scattered over nine States, in 
48 different brigades, and under 12 generals of 
- division. 

The New York troops have taken part in 
every engagement on land during the year, east 
of the Alleghanies and south of Washington. 
They have enriched the soil of six States with 
their blood. 

To aid the immense work of organizing and 
forwarding the troops, General Wool moved his 
head-quarters, April 21, from Troy to the Astor 
House. On the 28th of April he was peremp- 
torily ordered back to Troy, on the singular 
plea of his infirmities, although he held official 
command at Fortress Monroe long afterwards. 

May 8, Gen. J. A. Dix was appointed ma- 
jor-general, and May 15 James §. Wadsworth, 
of Genesee, was appointed major-general—a 
gentleman of large wealth, great public spirit 
and energy, but without military experience. 
He had been, in July, 1860, tendered the nom- 
ination as Governor of New York, but declined 
in favor of Governor Morgan, and he was made 
one of the two major-generals of New York. 

At the close of the year it became apparent, 
that, although all the States had been very 
active in mustering troops into the service of 
the Government, the means of payment must 
eome from New York. In making requisitions 
for the men, the calls were necessarily propor- 
tioned to the population or number of fighting 
men in each State. In this number are com- 
prised all between the ages of 18 and 45. The 
census compiled at Washington furnished the 
number of the people, and also the number of 
those of the military age. If the whole is com- 
pared with the number in service reported by 
the Secretary of War, the result is as follows: 


Population. 18—45 Tn arms, 

Wew York.;....,..2%.. 3,887,542 766,344 113,027 
Other States north..... 15,435,138 3,033,656 527,610 
Potals. .Ue.s 4s 388 19,322,680 3,800,000 640,637 


This levy is a very large one, no less than 
every sixth able-bodied man. The mustering 
of men was, however, but a small part of the 
undertaking, since it is very evident, where the 
population is composed in great numbers of 
mechanics and manufacturers, who are thrown 
out of employment by the fact of war, that to 
employ these is a great advantage, and no real 
hardship beyond the cost of blood. The pay in 
the army, $13 per month, in addition to the al- 
lowance to families, and other provisions by 
States, towns, and counties, was such as to 
make it a change for the better in a pecuniary 
sense for a considerable number of the men. In 
some cases, the pay over rations amounted to 
more than $20 per month.. It is evident, that 
where a State has a large number of men in the 
field, drawing pay from the Federal Govern- 
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ment, which pay is remitted to the families and 
friends, that it becomes a source of wealth, al- 
though not so beneficial as when those persons 
are actually producing wealth at home. . The 
great question was the means of payment. Who 
was to advance the money to pay all these 
troops? these $2,000,000 per day estimated by 
the department? At the close of the year the 
Secretary reported that he had borrowed in 
the course of the year: 


ee eee eee ee ee es oe 


Loans $260,000,000 
Advanced by, New, YUE. .s..¢.ssecccessesepes 210,000,000 
Without this advance of the capitalists of 


New York, there had been no movements of - 


troops or purchase of arms. The perils of the 
operation were well appreciated. Foreign cap- 
italists withdrew their confidence on the ground 
that the future payment of the debt was doubt- 
ful. If, said they, the Union is dissolved, who is 
to pay? If it is restored, will the ten millions 
southern and the eight millions western farmers 
vote to tax themselves and their children for- 
ever to repay this money to certain capitalists ? 

Boston reduced the quota of its advance from 
30 to 20 per cent. New York had no doubts or 
hesitation. Its devotion was superior to all, 
and it took not only its own, but that which 
Boston had rejected. 5 

On the 14th of October, the nation was 
startled and surprised at the reeeipt of a cir- 
cular from the Secretary of State, advising the 
placing of New York in astate of defence against 
foreign enemies. Governor Morgan immediate- 
ly responded, and was referred to the Chief of 
Engineers, with whom a correspondénce on the 
subject was opened. 

In October, the Bark Helen Augusta sailed 
from New York for Hayti with 113 black 
emigrants, of whom one half had been born 
in the States. Their object was to become 
cotton cultivators there. 

The Fall elections of the State of New York 
presented no very animated feeling. The one 
absorbing sentiment of the public was in relation 
to the war, in the prosecution of which there 
was no division df opinion. But the public dis- 
pleasure was manifest against. the most demon- 
strative of those who opposed all settlement. 

The vote for State officers was as follows in 
November, 1&61: 


Srate OFFICERS. Fusion, Democratic. 
Secretary of State; Ballard...... 297,428) Jones ...... 189,716 
Comptroller;..... Robinson... .296,855|Scott;...... 187,408 
Attorney-General) Dickinson... .295,609) Champlin. .188,361 
Treasurer....-... CWi8 «2.20. 296,709) Williams. ..188,774 
Engineer. .......4 Taylor........294,422| Richmond. .188,507 
Prison-Inspector.|Tappen ..... 291,857) Rhodes..... 188,208 
Judges’ Court of 

Appeals..s.0.6. Wright......276,901| Comstock. .198,746 
Canal Comm’r.../Allerger...«. 290,944) Lord .....++ 178,746 
Canal Commis- 

sion’r’s Vacancy! Bruce....... 179,691! Wright ....198,583 


NEW YORK CITY. The city of New York, 
which mainly through its geographical position 
has become the metropolis of the country, has 
risen to be the first city of the New World, and 
has developed a growth more rapid than even 
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the marvellous increase of the whole nation. 


The eee ulation of the city proper has quad- 
; in thirty years, and in so doing has 
spre northerly upon Manhattan Island. The 
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numbers in each ward, by the National census 
for each decade, and by the State census for 
each five intermediate years, have been as 
follows : ‘. , 
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1845. 


1850. 


1855. 


Pop. of New York County 813,662 


. The following table gives the population of 

the city embracing Brooklyn, as compared with 
the numbers of the whole white population of 
the Union during the present century, from 
official returns : 


Whole White Proportion of 
YEARS. Population. New York. | “yoy York. 

SOE B Re 4,412,911 63,787 | 1-70th. 
i NAP See 048,450 | 100,775 1-60th. 
1820..... 8,100,067 | 130,881 1-62d. 
a 10,857,887 | 215,049 1-50th. 
ray Tiasessueawass ve 14,575,998 | 348, 1-40th. 

MES ee geiccedscee 19,533,068 | 643,165 1-30th. 
Dndesecwinces ass 27,280,070 | 1,087,702 1-25th. 


surrounding counties. during the past ten years; 
hence great numbers who are daily engaged in 
business in New York, and form part of its 
commercial activity, are carried to their homes 
within a circle of thirty miles’ radius, and are, 
consequently, not numbered in the city popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, the proportion that does 
reside in the city has been carried up from one- 
seventieth of all the white population in the 
Union to one-twenty-fifth in 1860. This in- 
crease of population is an index to the great in- 
crease of wealth in the city, which, according 


~ The influence of railroads has been to cause 
the extension of dwellings very rapidly into the 


to the official returns for 1860, holds the fol- 
lowing proportion to the whole wealth of the 
country and State: 


has undergone so great an increase in the 
ten years. 

The progress of the wealth and population of 
the city up to 1830 was such as to make it evi- 
dent, with the large command of business 
which the city possessed, and the abundant 
supplies of water, fnel, and food which were 
cheaply brought to it, that it must soon occupy 
the whole of the island. 


The dwellings of the population spread 
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Ratio of ASSESSMENTS. Real. | Personal. Total. 
United States assessed values............-eseee0s $87,006,756,585 $4,081 661,050 | $41,088,417,635 
‘New York State “ ride cacsacg te iehanast 1,069,658,080 ; 1,390,464,688 
Aart City SF 915. Bale «5.09 398,533,619 175,697,636 577,230,656 
The “ough bas: of wealth in the city is thus towards the upper wards, while the lower 
larger than the proportion of population, which were more devoted to business purposes. What 


were formerly the aristocratic resting places 
of the Knickerbockers, have become occupied 
by substantial warehouses, and the farms and 
country seats of these old residents have be- 
come sites for blocks of palaces, the centres of 
fashion and display. By this process, the owners 
of moderate farms became the landed million- 
aires of the city. This evident tendency pro- 
moted attention to ‘‘up-town” lots, and in 1830 
there commenced that season of real estate spee- 
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ulation which carried property in the upper part 
of the island to exorbitant prices in 1836. The 
reaction then commenced, and the year 1843 
gave the lowest point for real estate values. 
The general business of the city then began to 
recover, and the course was upwards with a 
steady progress. The foreign famine of 1847- 
48 gave a great impulse to business, and was 
followed by a large immigration and the succes- 
sive opening of railroads, each adding to the 
commerce, which new lines of steamboats still 
further helped to concentrate in New York. 
With the growth of business the population 
overflowed into Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, New 
Jersey, and the river counties. By this opera- 
tion, the value of personal property in the city 
was checked, since persons living out of its limits 
were not easily reached. The gold discoveries 
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gave a new impulse to business, and the Orystal 
Palace of 1858 also lent its aid; while, in the 
same year, the introduction of railroads in the 
streets at once, as it were, gave the means of 
spreading up town, and the upper part of the 
island was rapidly peopled. The Central Park 
added to the attraction in that direction. The 
dwellings of the wealthy portion of the popula- 
tion have migrated as regularly as the means 
of doing so have been extended. Thirty years 


ago only 11,000 persons were to be found — . 


above Fourteenth street, and the real estate 
valuation above that line was but $3,664,980. 
If we now divide the island into three districts, 


viz.: below Canal street; between Canal and - 


Fourteenth street, and above Fourteenth street, 
and take the population and valuation of each dis- 
trict, we have results as follows for many periods: 


Year. Below Canal Street. | Canal to Fourteenth Street. |Above Fourteenth Street, Total. 
r ate Nir ~ i abe OO CC ~*~ 
Populati | Valuati Population, [ Val Populati Valuat | Population, Valuation, 
TB86 easceeus 79,574 $84,284,119 170,078 $91,620,517 24,437 $57,837,667 | 270,089 742, 
BEA A. Ragas 91,797 71,908,306 225,708 73,829,609 58,728 19,212,599 | 371,288 | 164,950,514 
BGO iss sactees 107,367 99,734,878 294,668 95,407,149 118,859 57,044,726 | 515,394 | 252,186,753 
1855... 94,718 112,920,377 263,210 5580, 271,882 120,524,590 | 629,810 | 336,975,866 
BBO Fis kia 96,110 125,290,532 801,580 110,719,891 423,423 162,523,196 | 821,118 | 398,588,619 


With the year 1836, as above stated, the val- 
ues of real estate culminated, and then declined 
over the whole island to 1848. From that time 
improvement again was manifest. The immi- 
gration from abroad rapidly increased, filling 
the up-town wards. In the five years ending 
with 1855 a remarkable change took place in 
the population. Below Fourteenth street, and 
above Canal, there was a reduction of 31,458 
in the population, which, facilitated by the 
railroads, went up town. Below Canal street 


there was a reduction of 13,000, attracted to 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, New Jersey, and other 
neighboring localities. In the five years up to 
1860, in which immigration continued large, 
the numbers have again increased in all the 
sections, but mostly above Fourteenth street. 
The railroads have continued the facilities for 
cheap and prompt transportation, as well 
in the city as in Brooklyn. The number of 
passengers carried on these roads was as 
follows: 


Ratrz0ap Line, . Sia ee. Receipts. Expenses, Dividends, 
Passengers, Passengers, , 
Brooklyn City. .......+-scssseeees ee 10,477,984 $520,855 18 $409,959 83 $80,000 
Eighth Avente.............s0.00 7,889,997 7,775,040 388,750 20 274,121 84 120,000 
Ninth Avenue.......sseseeeeeeees Nie a 1,984,341 99,217 07 70,958 72 ae 
Second Avenue........s..0essee0s 5,182,011 5,190,602 263,061.78 862 43 52,000 
Birth AVdnds...dcveceiteons sr etee 6,479,129 7,398,908 369,945 40 261,698 64 90,000 
Dhird Avante i. Joctasate bcbt a 9,974,101 12,109,417 610,597 17 445,241 53 122,850 
LOLs sadn an Soothes CeCe Ope an 44,942,292 $2,252,496 75 $1,695,842 54 $464,850 
Ptah UROL nc stata ednkateo soe 49,444,490 2,269,774-65 | 1,809,466 00 1,339,811 
Thus there were in round numbers 25,000,000 ableterms. A late report of the Sanitary Asso- 


people conveyed to and from their business in 
New York by the railroads in 1861, in addition 
to the transportation by the omnibuses. These 
large numbers of the people have not yet coy- 
ered half the area of the island. The official 
reports give the following. (See table A.) 

The construction of the Central Park, mag- 
nificent ornament as it is to the city, took from 
the supply of house-lots a space equal to the 
occupation of 72,000 persons, according to the 
density of the population between Canal and 
Fourteenth streets. The density of that section 
in a belt crossing the island from North to East 
rivers, has been largely increased, and tenement 
houses there abound, some on improved plans, 
by which all “the modern improvements” are 
supplied to the occupants of rooms on reason- 


ciation gives the following facts in relation to 
the occupancy of houses: 

“Three years since, (1857,) the number of 
buildings of all descriptions in this city was 
some 53,000. The city is divided into twenty- 
two wards, In 1856, nineteen of these wards 
contained a population of 536,027 inhabitants, 
divided into 112,833 families, averaging a little 
less than five souls in each family. For the ac- 
commodation of these 112,883 families, residing 
in nineteen wards, there were 86,088 dwellings, 
averaging about three and one-half families oc- 
cupying an entire house. There are but 12,717 
of these families occupying an entire house; 
7,148 of these dwellings contain two families ; 
4,600 contain each three families. Thus while 
24,465 of these dwellings shelter but 36,218 
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Taste showing the number o Lots improved and un- 
in the aforent Wards, during the years 


1860. 1861. 
Warps. 
to Unimp seamh,[iisheeeor. 
DSi. fescue csceve 2,033 24 2,037 20 
En do cin wxdes 1,214 1 | 1,214 1 
anki p ap pelp 1,232 5 | 1,235 2 
OO POLE 1,358 40 1,355 69 
Pada weaeesnhs 1,935 12 1,936 11 
ye] gh | im] 
SO Ey 2,532 
Be venms chs babe 2,705 31 2,708 2s 
BE ns copa 3,650 | 405 | 3,752 493 
~ Aha rest | os | 205 | sie 
Saat PD -etetwsecs 2,062 | 54,239 2,285 | 54,000 
Bee sedatinns 1,508 | 131 | 1,519 129 
Se 1,531 6 | 1,531 6 
Sim gab cAea Vea 2.617 88 2,654 61 
Defeats ticans Ki 1045 | 3,648 899 
re eee 229 8,579 160 
eadiedve nee sao 4,155 2491 4516 2,130 
Pesdietveess 2, 12,977 | 2 14.010 
WS heis sve’ 4, 1721 | 4361 | 1,685 
> Seer 3.441 | 1.647 | 38, 1,466 
3 Seg Rey 3, 10,559 9.950 
PPR OULL. i 40 cadens s 54,725 | 86,761 | 53,972 | 86,008 


families, the remaining 13,623 houses have to 
_ cover 76,620 families, averaging nearly six fami- 
lies to each house, showing that about three- 
fourths of the whole population of New York 
_ live, averaging but a fraction less than six fami- 
lies in a house, while only about one family in 
_ ten occupy a whole house. The following table 
___ will show how the families are apportioned to 

these dwellings :” 


| ae ij 323 2122 .3 
Es SS iz s 2s $3\ 22 ¢ 
fe *2\29 "2/22 "2/22 *2 
1 family 12,717 13 families 300 25 families 9) 40 families 1 
2 7,148 1 a“ 168/26 “e 26 42 “ 1 
Sent ecemeesnae 2d 
: os * 4 
5 * «2017 * 8299 “ tag * 4 
© <= 1901s « eo “< aso « 1 
7° 148719 “ 132 “ 54 & 1 
eee me get 
“ 957 « 4 
1 “ 55692 “ gsi36 « Bsr « 14 
alec aan; Gee | a | 
i “ ait « sess «  4| 


There are many single blocks of dwellings 
containing twice the number of families resid- 
ing on the whole of Fifth Avenue, or than a 
continuous row of dwellings similar to those on 
the Fifth Avenue three or four miles in length. 
There is a multitude of these squares, any of 
which contains a larger population than the 
whole city of Hartford, Conn., which covers an 
ae of seven bg i 

ere are in Brooklyn 4,483 houses, whic 
according to the report of the oka aa: 
of the Police, have from three to one hundred 
persons each. 

The increase of the population of the city 
in the last ten years, and the rise which has 
simultaneously taken place in the value of the 
land, combined with the influx of foreigners 
who were, to some extent, accustomed to the 
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crowded condition of foreign cities, led to the 
construction of the tenement houses on more 
extended scales. The more so, that it was 
found that capital so invested paid enormously. 
In many cases not less than 85 per cent. Some 
idea of the magnitude of these dwellings may 
be gathered from one, which is 50 feet front by 
250 feet deep. It has an alley running the 
whole depth on each side of it. These alley- 
ways are excavated to the depth of the cellars, 
arched over, and covered with flag stoops, in 
which, at intervals, are open gratings to give 
light below; the whole length of which space 
is occupied by water-closets, without doors, and 
under which are open drains communicating 
with the street sewer. 

This building is occupied mostly by foreign- 
ers. It is calculated for 126 families, each 
having a room in which they cook, eat, sleep, 
and sit. The only ventilation is by a window 
which opens against a dead wall eight feet dis- 
tant, and to which rises the vapor from the 
vault below. Such buildings are, many of 
them, provided with gas and water, and they 
vary in the degree of ventilation and sanitary 
regulation. The importance they occupy in 
this metropolis is manifest in the fact, that the 
population of the city of New York was, in 
1861, 810,000 ; of which one-half lived in tene- 
ment houses, 

The whole number of dwellings of all de- 
scriptions in the city is 55,000, which includes 
stores, churches, &c. In 1860, the population 
was 805,000, or 161,000 families. Of these, 
15,000 only occupy entire houses; 9,120 dwell- 
ings contajn two families; and 6,100 contain 
three families. Thus 30,200 dwellings contain 
71,540 families. 

The supervision of the police has gone a great 
way towards improving the condition of these 
houses, and consequently the health ofthe people. 

The number of aliens is large, and it is this 
population that swells so largely the number of 
occupants of tenement houses, particularly in 
the Tenth, Eleventh, and Seventeenth wards. It 
is not to be inferred, however, that it is pover- 
ty only that causes such dense settlement, since 
a spirit of economy and frugality manifests 
itself among these people, which forbids too 
much expenditure for the high rents charged in 
the city or for much riding on railroads. The 
rapid increase of the population in the city not 
only caused a progressive rise in the value of 
land, but also raised rents through the demand 
that existed for houses, requiring large capital 
to be invested in them; and also through the 
increase of taxes, which have nearly doubled 
every five years, and have fallen mostly upon 
real property, to be repaid in rents. That large 
class of population, therefore, which is engaged 
in manufacturing operations, and which can 
spare the time less than the money, requisite to 
go long distances between their homes and 
their occupations, necessarily diminish their 
rents by occupying less room. The economy 
in this respect adds to their comforts in others, 
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The evidence of this is found in the savings 
banks, the deposits in which have shown such 
marvellous increase. 

- The savings in these institutions underwent 
a rapid increase—in the aggregate, twenty mil- 
lions in four years. The return for 1858 does 
not, however, show an increase; neither does it 
show a reduction. The fact that no increase of 
deposits is apparent, is due to the panic of 1857, 
which threw such large numbers out of employ 
in the winter of 1857-58, and compelled them 
to resort to their savings forsupport. The war 
in 1861 was still more disastrous. In New 
York and Brooklyn more than one-fourth of 
the whole population are depositors in the sav- 
ings banks, being nearly half the adult popula- 
tion. The terrible effects of the war are mani- 
fest in the operations of the banks of New York 
State for the year 1861: 


No. of Ac- |Due Deposi- Amount S 
Years, counts, tors. Deposited. Wi raaan: tah 
1860...... 800,693 |$67,440,397 | $34,984,271 | $28,308,414 
Wels, 2.0 800,511 | 64,083,119 | 27,439,855 | 83,678,073 
Decrease.. 182 | $3,357,278 | $7,494,416 th 
Increase... ef pat au E $5,369,659 


Thus there were nearly 74 millions less added 
to the savings, and $5,369,659 more drawn upon 
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greater extent than subsequently, since up to 
July the deposits declined $2,267,353. It was 
inferred that the deposits were withdrawn to 
invest in Government securities. But inas- 
much as the Government had not issued its small — 
denominations of notes until after the deposits 
had been withdrawn, that reason is. not very 
tenable. It is probable, however, that in the 
eagerness with which the people of New York 
responded to the call of the President for troops, _ 
much was withdrawn fromthe sayings banks to — 


aid their departure. The seven largest of the city — 


institutions reduced their deposits $4,187,077 ; 
some of the smaller ones, and those of the in-. 
terior towns, increased their deposits. The re- 
sult, however, shows how fearfully the warhas — 
told upon the producing classes of the metropo- 
lis, even in its first year, and before the taxes 
which the expenditure makes nece fall 
upon the real estate and consumable articles, to 
swell their expenses while it destroys their in- 
comes. By this double process those large say- 
ing accumulations may gradually melt before 
the exigencies of the Government. fees. 

The aggregate property of the city, and the 
rate of taxation for a series of years, 
sented in the following table: 


Percentage 
Value of Value of - Totul Real and Amount raised A -- | Total Population of 
Yuan, Real Estate, | Personal Estate. Personal. by Tax. Popalations | of Sexation |. ‘United States 
roperty, 

1826........ $64,804,050 $42,434,981 | $107,238,931 $383,759 168,000 36 11,383,000 
PON <i. Ses 72,617,770 89,594,156 112,211,926 437,692 172,000 89 11,729,000 
MGS 50... C2 77,138,880 36,879,053 114,019,533 f 182,000 43 12,092,000 
1820, .0- +4. 76,130,430 85,672,636 111,803,066 507,107 192,000 45 12,471,000 
1830.0... 87,603,580 87,684,938 125,288,518 509,178 202,589 AL 866, 

pT eae 95,594,835 41,966,194 137,560, 572,104 212,000 42 13,241,000 
re 104,160,605 40,741,723 144,902,328 . 222,000 46 13,625, 

pS Sepia 114,124,566 52,366,976 166,491,542 971,854 232,000 58 14,020,000 
1884...5...1 123,249,280 63,299,231 186,548,511 605 243,000 45 14,425,000 
1SBB.s6d ds'c 143,742,425 74,991,278 218,723,703 965,602 254,000 44 14,841,000 
1836........ 233,732,303 75,758,617 809,500,920 1,085,130 265,000 85 15,266,000 
REST oss 196,450,109 67,297,241 263,747,350 1,244,972 276,000 At 15,702,000 
188826560354 194,543,365: 69,609,582 264,152,941 1,436,998 288,000 56 16,147,000 
rT: Sees 196,940,134 73,920,885 270,869,019 1,352,826 300,000 50 16,603,000 
1840,....... 187,221,714 65,011,801 252,233,515 354, 812,710 54 17,069,453 
1841..0052.. 186,359,948 64,843,972 251,194,920 1,394,136 825, 56 17,540,000 
1842........} 176,513,092 61,292,559 237,805,651 2,031,382 839,000 85 18,043,000 
1843........ 164,955,314 64,274,765 229,229,079 1,747,516 854,000 76 18,577,000 
1844,..202.. 171,937,591 64,789,552 6,727, 1,988,818 871,000 84 19,142,000 
1845.02.45. 177,207,990 62,787,527 239,995,517 2,096,191 ,000 87 19,738, 

1846........ 183,480,534 61,471,470 244,952,004 2,526,146 411,000 1.03 20,866,000 
1847........ 187,315,386 59,837,913 247,153,299 2,581,776 434,000 1.05 21,026,000 
1848...0.4.: 193,029,07 61,164,447 ,163, 2,715,510 459,000 1.07 21,716,000 
1849........ 197,741,919 58,455,224 256,197,143 8,005,762 487,000 1.17 438, 

1850........| 207,142,576 78,919,240 236,061,816 8,230,085 515,547 1.13 23,191,876 
ee 287,015,856 98,095,001 820,110,857 oes 548,000 91 23,951,000 
1Q52si.4 5.5 278, 98,490,042 851,768,426 3,380,511 571,000 96 24,720,000 
1 ae 294,637,296 118,994,137 413,631,382 5,066,698 000 1.28 25,499,000 
i pbs 0,300,396 131,721,388 462,021,734 4,845,386 627,000 1.05 26,288,000 
I8DG, 52) 25 336,975,866 150,022,812 486,998,278 5,843,822 ,000 1.20 27,088, 

1856........| 840,972,098 170,774,893 511,740,491 7,075,425 684,000 1.88 27,897,000 
ee 852,958,808 168,216,449 521,175,252 8,111,758 713,000 1,56 28,716,000 
THCY). 368,346,296 162,847,994 581,194,290 8,621,091 742,000 1.62 29,545,000 
1859... .... 878,954,930 172,968,192 551,923,129 9,860,926 771,000 1.79 30,384,000 
1860........ 898,533,619 178,697,637 577,230,656 9,758,507 813,668 1.69 81,641,977 
IOS See se 408,955,665 174,634,306 581,579,971 11,390,040 : 1.95 82,412, 

- ! 
$113,054,734 
The progress of taxation is large. In 1826it head has notincreased. It was $700 average in 


was $24 per head; in 1846, $6 per head; in 
1856, $104 per head; in 1861, $13} per head. 
On the other hand, the value of property per 


1827, and is about the same now. The taxes im- 
posed for the year 1861 were not, however, all for 
city purposes, but were composed as follows: 


This reduction appears tohave ~ _ 
taken place in the first half of the yeartoa 


all 


are repre- _ 


ed ee ee ae 


oT 


ay rer be Gah. 


Se 


ai ete New ; York, for 
and general pu 108,635 32 
tiie oe dacs 2,675,057 00 
ae. : i ata pr ss. 6,297,280 19 
He SAREE) 309,117 92 

ra for 1861 authorized by the Legis- 
(est ganar Tene n., $11,890,040 48 


= s does not include an of the sums raised for war pur- 
" h sums having to fe obtained by loans.]} 
r the State tax—$2,108,635 32—the local 
no! Baiics have no control whatever, although 
qu ota of State tax imposed upon the city 
ae: eased during the past ten years from 

0,000 to more than $2,000,000. It is al- 
wed, however, that great injustice is done to 
he ve of New York by the system which 
revails of uncervaluing property in the agri- 
wiitural districts of the State, by means of 
vi ch a disproportionate burden is thrown 
pon tl pilates cities ; and through the exaction 
of I; large sums of money yearly from the city for 
1¢ benefit of the schools of the interior of the 
e, in view of the fact that $1,300,000 are an- 
1 val “pt aa for the public schools of the city. 
OC Tax — $2,675,059.— The principal 
é of Stiindttirs for county purposes is that 
‘the Metropolitan Police, amounting to about 
700,000. 
City Tax—$6,297,230.—It has been custom- 
ry for the Board of Supervisors to levy such 
ounts for the use of the corporation of the 
yas is suggested by the Common Council, 
* es ee and directed by the Legislature 
of t e State. Of the amount, 31, 000,000 is for 
_ Salaries, and’$1,012,000 for interest on the debt ; 
as) 300,000 for schools. 

Th » war taxes are still to come, and under 
3 direct tax law will be nearly $1,500,000 
‘New York City. Inasmuch as the popula- 
on of ko eh is Rod tebe pra of that of ue 
Northern States, it must pay portion o 
the of the new tar bills, which are es- 
timated to give $160,000,000, which will give 
y. op SofHion of $8,000, 000 per annum for New 
ork, or, with the local taxes, $19,400,000, 
ng nearly $20 per head. 
2 debt of the city is as follows: 


cent Water S le in 1870......... 000 
Soe SN aOR Tak: eT 000 


d cent. Croton 8 in 1990. 000,000 
- per tock, payable ie ore 
aor ou “ “ i805. 284,700 


>: os - 875.. 
5 | -eent. Building Loan Stock No. 8, payable in 
es ; Building Loan Stock No. 4, payable in bes 
cent. Fire Indemnity "Stock payable in 1868. 763 

: tae ntral Park Stoc payable in ih 


rs 


tt 6 per cent. Gentral Park Fund Stock, (Arseual,) 
¢ 
% 


75,000 


dreent, Central Park Fand Stock; (Assenai,) 


ee ee eee ee ee 


8,066,071 
:. 2,088,200 


PEP AUIC LT ASD bee eee eee ewe wee ewww eee ecnee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


: $99,000 
= Floating Debt Fund Stock, payabie in pelle 
6 per 8 } Real Estate Bonds, payable in 1873... 600,000 


Total amount redeemable from Sinking Fund.$19,874,139 
34 
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Funded City Debt, redeemable from taxation, August 
1, 1861, viz. 
5 per cent. vas Education Stock. - 
Mahia tn FER se ocae ah ce » POS” $154,000 
5 per cent. Publi Fearon, Stock, No. 3, 
payable in 1861-66.................. 300, 
5 per cent. N, y. City Stocks for Docks 
and Sli $, ps able in 1867-76........ 500,000 
6 per cent. ins Market Stock, pay- 
able|in,1868-€9 .....<..<s.-41 eres: 136,000 
Total redeemable from taxation............. $1,090,000 
Total amount of fanded debt..............-+ $20,964,139 
: per cent: War Daan i ioc ccd. ieee $1,000,000 
SEL ES, SEMA INI Re SEL oe 500, 
$1,500,000 
Amonnt of ciabtan fand for redemption of city 
debt, Sept, 1, 186s 5.0 exuicanwanc<sececee $5,440,488 69 


In the past year the city contracted two loans 
for war purposes. When the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter startled the North and aroused it to action, 
previous to the resolutions of the great meeting 
at Union Square, the Common Council, April 
22, passed an ordinance, entitled, “An ordi- 
nance making an appropriation in aid of the 
defence of the National Union, and authorizing 
the borrowing of money for that purpose,” ap- 
proved April 26, 1861, in pursuance of which 
the “Union Defence Fund Bonds,” $1,000,000, 
payable May 1, 1862, were issued. Subse- 
quently, and in order to aid the families of 
volunteers, a loan of $500,000 was made, pay- 
able July 1, 1862. 

The population of the city of New York, 
which numbers one-twentieth of the whole 
population of the free States, has politically 
been largely democratic. This is expressed in 
its vote for presidential electors in a series of 
periods: 
be an pect AAR Y. Buren, pho Birney, bo 
1848 Taylor, 056 19, TS. Buren, 5,166 
i806, Fillmore, Ss agent, itn 

Douglas, 62,293 In, 33,290 


Democrats, Republicans, 


153 


SS ee 


Total votes, 119436 207,861 57,003 


The election of Gen. Taylor, a Mexican soldier 
and Southern slaveholder, was less a party vote 
than a tribute to a-military hero, and he was 
nominated not as representing any of the old 
principles which had so long divided the great 


1,878,900 parties of the country, but on the mere ground 


of availability. So little then remained of old 
party animosities i rsons, since the 
principles contended for been settled, that 
the possible nomination of Olay by the Demo- 
crats was much discussed. The nomination of 


ooo0 Mr. Cass, however, led to the separation of the 


Free Soil element, which had lain dormant since 
the Missouri Compromise, as a means of defeat- 
ing Mr. Cass by dividing the vote of New York. 
The plan was su although the city of 
New York lent but little support to the move- 
ment. The example, however, was not lost 
upon parties, and the question then inaugurated 
became the basis of a new party. 


‘ 
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The great city of New York, the centre of 
all the financial and commercial operations of 
the country; the point to which produce tends 
for sale directly, or if exported from other 
ports, to which the bills drawn against it come 
for negotiation; the great reservoir to which 
capital from every point comes for employ- 
ment, and to which all securities, public and 
private, tend for negotiation; the fountain of 
capital which pours its vivifying stream into 
every and the remotest sections, animating in- 
dustry, facilitating production, and cheapening 
transportation ;, which counts in every town and 
hamlet its debtors, and which is the agent, so to 
speak, of the national commerce in its foreign 
transactions, was preéminently conservative in 
its views, and patriotic in its sentiments. This 
great national heart throbbed with the utmost 
solicitude for the general welfare. It marked 
with earnest solicitude the gathering clouds 
which lowered over the political future; ear- 
nestly and actively urged compromise by every 
honorable means, which should allay surging 
passions, and restore the bonds of union while 
yet union was possible. When, however, the 
smoke of war enveloped the National flag, and 
the seat of Government resounded with the 
clang of arms, New York, holding the purse- 
strings, without which no great movement can 
be undertaken, came forward promptly to save 
the Government from a fall. 

The idea that the gathering difficulties were 
only a political threat, was by many circulat- 
ed. On the 22d December a meeting in the 
city was addressed by Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State, in which he remarked: 


I need not say to you that I do not think it (seces- 
sion of South Carolina) is likely to be followed by many 
other States on this continent, or to be persevered in 
long, because it is manifestly very much inferior to 
the system that already exists. The State of South 
Carolina desires to go out. Just at this moment I am 
going back to Washington for the purpose of admit- 
ting the State of Kansas in; and I venture to say that 
for every State on this continent that will go out of 
the Union, there stand already waiting at least two 
States that will be glad to come in, and take their place. 

Let South Carolina, let Alabama, let Louisiana—let 
any other State go out, and while they are rushing out 
you will see Canada and all the Mexican States rushin 
in to fill up the vacuum. It is the wisdom discover 
by our fathers which is all concentrated in these three 
words of such pevgeaee meaning—/Z Pluribus Unum. 

They do not humbug me with their secession ; 
and I do not think they will humbug you. And 
I do not believe that, if they do not humbug you and 
me, they will much longer succeed in humbugging 
themselves. Now, fellow-citizens, this is the ultimate 
result of all this business. These States are always to 
be together—always shall. Talk of striking down a 
star from that constellation. It is a thing which can- 
not be done. I do not see any less stars to-day than 
I did a week ago, and I expect to see more all the 
while. The question then is, what in these times— 
when people are laboring under the delusion that they 
are going out of the Union, and going to set up for 
themselves—ought we to do in order to hold them in. 
I do not know any better rule than the rule which 
every good father of a family observes. It is this: If 
a man wishes not to keep his family together, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to place them apart. 

If we keep entirely cool, and entirely calm, and en- 
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States were elected, than it is now. That is now some 
fifty days since, and I believe that every day’s sun 
which set since that time, has set on mollified passions 
mit psec and gine you will only eg! time, 
sixty days’ more suns will give you a 
saaid hore cheerful etanvaplierk. z ni Bees 
During the session of Congress which closed 
March 4, while State after State of the South was 
withdrawing its members from Congress and se- 
ceding from the Government, citizens of New 
York were exerting themselves to procure, 
through the aid of the Border States still repre- 
sented, some plan of compromise which might 
be at least satisfactory to those States, thereb 
retaining them in the Union, and through their 
affinity with the extreme South ultimately bring-- 
ing all again together in harmony and renewed __ 
national prosperity. The New York capitalists | 
and merchants were particularly active. Mon- 
ster petitions for the several plans of com- 
promise proposed in Congress were opened, — 
and circulated among all classes. These were 
forwarded in great numbers to Washington, but 
without any effect on Congress. New York — 
then foresaw and calmly awaited the coming — 
storm, the burden of which was to fall upon 
her shoulders. ‘ 
The States of the South continued to secede. 
The property of the Federal Government was 
seized, armies were mustering at the South; a 
new Government forming, and every sign of 
approaching dissolution was manifest. Mr. 
Stanton, of Ohio, offered in the House a bill, — 
granting the necessary powers for the Execu- © 
tive to use force in maintaining the authority of © 
the Government; even this was not passed, and — 
the Congress finally came to an end. The new — 
President was inaugurated. No one could — 
understand if coercion was to be.used or not. — 
But on the 1st of April, while the Government — 
was making appeals to New York for money, — 
an expedition was there fitted out to supply 
Fort Sumter peaceably or by force. The re- 
sponse to that expedition was the thunder of 
those guns which roused the North, and 
made plain the future. The reverberation had — 
not died away, when the voice of the President 
in his proclamation was heard calling for 75,000 
men to be sent ‘‘to recover and re-possess 
the property.” The appeal went home to the 
heart of the people, and that New York which 
had so long striven against this policy, now 
threw itself upon the altar of the country, and 
offered up its vast wealth to sustain the Goy- 
ernment. é 
The proclamation of the President and the 
news of the fall of Fort Sumter reached the city 
on the 15th of April, causing an intense excite- 
ment. All shades of opinion seemed to vanish 
before the one great fact that the country was 
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4m danger and must be saved. Citizens of all 
es breathed but one spirit of patriotism, 
ee . Mayor of the city issued the following: 


' Mayor's Orrice, New Yors, April 15, 1861. 
‘To the of the City of NewYork: 
As Chief Magistrate, representing the whole ipeovt, 
I feel compelled at this crisis to call upon them to 
_ avoid excitement and turbulence. Whatever may be 
er may have been individual positions or opinions on 
uestions of public policy, let us remember that our 
country now trembles upon the brink of a precipice, 
‘and that it requires a patriotic and honest effort to 
event its final destruction. Let us ignore the past, 
ing superior to partisan considerations, and rally 
to the restoration of the Constitution and the Union, 
: they existed in the days and in the spirit of our 
s. Whether this is to be accomplished by 
icidal warfare, or by concession, conciliation, and 
sacrifice, men may differ ; but all will admit that here 
least harmony and peace should caster Thus may 
e, under the guidance of Divine Providence, set an 
_ example of peace and good will throughout our ex- 
tended Bl ‘veg In oe i io with this ao 
call upon the people of New York, irrespective o 
her considerations or prejudices, to unite in obedi- 
ce to the laws, in support of the public peace, in the 
ervation of order, and in the protection of property. 
“4 FERN O WOOD, Mayor. 


_ The allusions in this proclamation to mob 
olence were in consequence of persons seizing 
the moment of excitement to incite the mob to 
make many newspapers show the Union flag. 
All citizens were now decorated with the 
national emblem inevery variety of form, while 
_ from store, dwelling, church, and public build- 
ings, signs, and lamp posts fluttered the Stars 
-and Stripes in every variety of form and in the 
% test profusion. 
Instantly the military were in motion; every 
drill room and armory was alive with active 
officers calling for and enrolling men. On the 
16th several regiments were already partly 
equipped. The ist National Guard, Col. Allen, 
the 7th Regiment, 79th Highlanders, the 71st, 
‘the Fire Zouaves of Ellsworth, the 70th, the 
655th, the 12th, and others were rapidly organ- 
izing to march. On the 17th the 6th Massa- 
cchusetts, Colonel E. J. Jones, arrived in New 
York on its way to Washington, and met the 
most enthusiastic reception. It made a tri- 
umphal march through the city on the 17th of 
April. 
__ The intelligence that the favorite New York 
regiment, the 7th, would leave for Washington 
‘on the 19th, created an immense excitement. 
Although it was announced that the departure 
would not be before 3 Pp. m., the streets were 
‘thronged at an early hour of that day. Lafay- 
ette Place, where the regiment was to form pre- 
vious to marching, was very attractively dressed 
_ —a huge flag being displayed from the Astor Li- 
_ brary, with many others from private buildings. 
The aspect of Broadway was very gay. The 
_ Stars and Stripes were floating everywhere, 
_ from the costliest silk, 20, 80, 40 feet in length, 
_ down to the homelier bunting, and the few 
inches of painted calico. But the gayest and, 
in this respect, the most remarkable thorough- 
fare was Cortlandt street," which showed a 
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gathering of flags, a perfect army of them. 
They were not, in that comparatively brief 
space, from Broadway to the Jersey City 
Ferry, to be numbered by dozens or by scores: 
every building seemed like “Captains of Fif- 
ties,” flag over flag waving. From every win- 
dow, from the first floor to the roof, from every 
doorway, they waved responsive to the fiutter- 
ing banners that were held in every hand. 

Through this gay and expectant throng 
marched the 8th Massachusetts, Col. Timothy 
Monroe, accompanied by Gen. B. F. Butler, who 
had been the Breckinridge candidate for Gov- 
ernor at the election in November, and was 
now leading the Massachusetts troops. The 
regiment was presented with colors on the way. 
This, which would have been an absorbing 
ceremony at another time, merely filled a por- 
tion of the time until the 7th came. 

They formed in Lafayette Place about 4 p. m., 
in the presence of an immense crowd, each 
window of each building being filled with 
applauders. Before moving, the excitement 
of the crowd was made wild by the news 
of the attack upon the 6th Massachusetts 
in Baltimore, and there were served out to 
the 7th forty-eight rounds of ball-cartridge. 
Once in line, they proceeded through Fourth 
street to Broadway, down that great thorough- 
fare to Cortlandt street, and across the ferry, 
in boats provided for the purpose, to Jersey 
City. The line of march was a perfect ovation. 
Thousands upon thousands stood on the side- 
walks. The regiment was escorted by a band 
of Zouaves, who volunteered for the occasion. 
Their gay uniform and peculiar step revived the 
excitement that had begun somewhat to droop 
among the crowd that had waited for hours, as 
the regiment did not reach the Park till half-past 
five. After the Zouaves came a strong body 
of police, and after the police the regiment. 
The officers were Ool. M. Lefferts, Lieut.-Col. 
W. A. Pond, Major A. Shaler. 

The public bodies at once began to adopt 
measures to supply and move the troops. An 
immense mass meeting, without distinction of 
party, was called for, April 20, in Union Square. 
It proved one of the largest and most en- 
thusiastic. ever held. It was addressed by 
J. A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Mr. Buchanan, D. 8. Dickinson, Senator Baker 
of Oregon, Robert J. Walker, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mayor Wood, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hunt, James T. Brady, John Cochrane, 
Hiram Ketchum, D. 8. Coddington, Esq., and 
a number of Irish and German citizens, all 
breathing the one unanimous sentiment of 
ignoring the political opinions of the past, and 
standing by the Government with their whole 
heart, regardless of who might administer it 
for the time. The fortunes and lives of the 
citizens were pledged to that end. 

A meeting of the merchants of New York 
city was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
April 19th. The proceedings were character- 
ized by the utmost harmony and unanimity. 
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Resolutions upholding the Federal Government, 
and urging a strict blockade of all ports in the 
secession States, were unanimously adopted. It 
being announced that several of the regiments 
needed assistance to enable them to leave—on 
motion, a committee was appointed to receive 
donations, and in ten minutes the subscription 
had reached over $21,000. What was still 
more important was the appointment of a large 
committee of the most influential capitalists, to 
use their exertions to secure an immediate tak- 
ing of the $9,000,000 remaining of the Govern- 
ment loan. 

On Monday, April 22, the Mayor of the city 
of New York recommended, and the Board of 
Aldermen voted, $1,000,000 to aid in the de- 
fence of the Government. 

At a meeting of the whole New York Bar on 
the same afternoon, the announcement was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheers, and the Bar 
raised $25,000 on the spot. 

Each day now presented its military pageant. 
The city appropriated the Park to the erection 
of extensive barracks for the entertainment of 
the troops, which from North and East made 
New York their halting place en route for the 
capital. The Worcester Rifles, the 1st Regiment 
of Rhode Island, per steamer Osceola, passed 
through on Sunday, the 21st, and on the same 
day departed the 6th, 12th, and 71st New York 
State Militia. 

The people were early astir on that day, and by 
10 o’clock every available spot where a human 
being could stand, was occupied, through the 
entire length of Broadway ; and from near Canal 
street to Grace Ohurch, not only the side- 
walks, but the whole of the street, was densely 
thronged. Every window, door, stoop, balcony, 
and housetop was alive with human beings, of 
every age, sex, and condition, in expectation of 
this most novel and exciting scene. From al- 
most every housetop and store, from the windows 
of almost every private dwelling, from the 
masthead of every ship, from the flagstaff of 
every manufactory, from all the public build- 
ings, from the Roman Catholic Cathedral, from 
the lofty spire of Trinity Church, from St. 
Paul’s Church, the national ensign was flying. 
The other streets were thronged as on a gala 
day. On all coats were pinned the red, white, 
and blue cockade, and in every lady’s bonnet 
ribbons of the same colors were tastefully tied. 
In the Park, cannons were booming at different 
times during the day. At the arsenal, regiments, 
just raised, were formally organized and 
equipped. 

At the armories of the 6th, 12th, and 71st, 
from early dawn all was bustle and animation, 
preparing for the afternoon departure. At the 
rendezvous of the several regiments, the char- 
acter of the day was ignored, and the maxim 
realized that in war times there are no Sun- 
days. 

At the wharves great steamers were alive with 
the bustle of preparation for conveying large 
numbers of troops. In the stream at anchor 
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was the steamer Osceola, with troops from — 
Rhode Island. At the railroad depot inJersey _ 
City the greatest activity prevailed, and méans — 


of transportation were being got in readiness 


for moving as many regiments as might present — 


themselves. 

Young men in uniforms, with knapsacks 
strapped, were seen leaving luxurious homes 
in aristocratic parts of the town, prepared to 


rough it with the roughs in defence of the — 
country. Firemen were gathered at their en- 


gine-houses, and busy in doing what they could 


to help off companions who had enrolled them- : i 


selves in Ellsworth’s regiment of Firemen 
Zouaves. ty 

At noon the 6th, 12th, and 71st regiments, 
comprising 3,000 men, marched down Broad- 
way, fully armed and equipped. The occasion 
was without hardly a parattal and the march a 
complete ovation. The 6th embarked in the 


steamer Columbia, the 12th in the steamer — 


Baltic, and the 71st in the steamer R. R. 
Schuyler. A Massachusetts battalion, and some 
regulars went on board the Ariel. As the fleet 
left, the harbor was a scene of great excitement. 
The piers, landings, and housetops of the city, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and Brooklyn were 
crowded. The Battery was covered with 
people, and thousands of boats saluted the 
steamers crowded with the troops. Flags were 
dipped, cannons roared, bells rang, steam- 
whistles shrilly saluted, and thousands upon 
thousands of people sent up cheers of parting. 

On the same Sunday many congregations 
mingled practical patriotism with piety, and 
took occasion to make contributions for the 
outfit of volunteers, or for the support of their 
families. 
read from the 13th Regiment N. Y. 8. M., ask- 
ing for uniforms for recruits, and the response 
was a collection of about $1,100 for that pa- 
triotic purpose. In the Broadway Tabernacle, 
the pastor preached a sermon in the evening 
on “God’s. Time of Threshing.” The choir 
performed “The Marseillaise” to a hymn com- 
posed for the occasion by the pastor. A col- 
lection was taken for the Volunteers’ Home 
Fund amounting to $450, to which a member 
of the congregation afterwards added $100. 
Dr. Bethune’s sermon was from the text: “In 
the name of our God we will set up our ban- 
ners.” In Dr. Bellows’ church the choir sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,’ which was vig- 
orously applauded by the whole house. At 
Grace Church (Episcopal) Dr. Taylor began by 
saying, “‘The Star-Spangled Banner has been 
insulted.” At Dr. MecLane’s Presbyterian 
church, Williamsburgh, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung. Dr. T. D. Wells (Old 
School Presbyterian) preached from the words: 
“He that hath no sword, let him buy one.” 
Dr. Osgood’s text was: ‘ Lift up a standard to 
the people.” 

On Monday, the march of troops continued 
through the city, and on the 23d again New 
York was alive with excitement to witness the 


In a church in Brooklyn a letter was — 


Si Sate 


Land 


eee of the 8th, 13th, and 69th regiments. 
8th, 1,000 strong, Col. Geo. Lyon, formed 
- jm 16th street, and at 4 o’clock proceeded, 
midst the. cheering citizens, to pier No. 36, 

rth River, where they embarked on board 
‘steamer Alabama. The 69th Irish, Col. 
preoran, assembled at their armory, No. 42 
‘ince street, at 3 o’clock. They received the 
to march, and they progeeded down 
adway amidst such tings as the excited 

h citizens alone could demonstrate. At 64 

ey left in the James Adger. The 13th, Col. 
Abel Smith, left on board the Marion. Thus 
yugh more than two months the living 

of troops went out of New York to 

the Government. The record was 


- as follows: ’ 
[17} 6th Mass...........-- JONES - ee seeerceee 678 
EO RCs eee Lawrence........ 925 
Sen ee casnedbaea Monroe .....+..++ 852 
19} 7th New York....... Lefferts ....-<-.+: 1,110 
cc a Eos blaine Rivaduakastst 1,000 
wapacel 1,000 
« ARs. ocace 1,300 
oo r New York....... Butterfield....... 1,000 
enthens a naSh AWORt: atciniane tad 1,000 
Mia - Go Siesses|Smith 2.2 1,000 
bs adie’ TCOTaN......... 
ig ped Bryun.«s.-tas---- 00 
Ma “” Zouaves|Elisworth........ 1.100 
, Island Ty pkins........ 150 
ff zs New York....... Bennett.......... 1,000 
s | wawceee Schwarzwaelder. 850 
p akiss Connecticut ...... OIEY cawctrcues ss 800 
eel ae ts EWES PT ylete-cxscsccce ac 850 
a. ew York........ } CN Be PERC 960 
ow OR abetee de )Tompkins........ 950 
_« ne 1A BG sii tednabe 790 
June paepalire._ APPAN 222 <<eeoss 1 
— | Vo teers Blan Pe A wet 1000 
oa “ Me wae: 1,000 
‘ee « 1B: - enssasneae| 1,000 
_& 6 Garibaldi Guard......|D’Utassy ........ 
ore ste tere ee ee 
SRL oe PD beatae) 
4“ SCAT, sates 
> °9/79th New York......./Cameron....... 
ae ; 3 
“ = te 
wits apaeides see Ae 
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___._ During that period of time New York con- 

_ tinued to pour out-an average, in round num- 
bers, of 1,000 men per day at the call of the 
Government, not only supplying and equip- 
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ing the men, but furnishing the money, and 
. lending large sums to the Government in ad- 
dition. 

The action of New York in response to the 
eall of the President may be thus summed up, 
showing the number of men and the amount of 
money furnished. The calls of the Government 
for loans were as follows: 


Borrowed in February -.......csccecccsssecces $7 

“s CDS) | Prete fpr gowns 7,814,890 
ée PO MER do ins a anw occas aa ree P RAD 7,310,000 
“ « July SeSEas Drak teak Nak bessieee. 000,000 
New York City advanced in April............ 2,155,000 
s be oe eee 1,500,000 

pe advanced by corporations and 
individuals......5.....5--2 2,000,000 

S Banks loaned in August, Oc- 
tober, and December........ 105,000,000 
Approximate sum advanced.........+sss+se0 $145,023,390 


Besides these sams, $1,000,000 more may be 
put down as the contribution made. by families 
towards the more comfortable outfit and equip- 
ment of such of their members as took arms in 
defence of the National flag. Thus much for 
the supply of means, which comparatively could 
be obtained nowhere else, but which New York 
poured forth with such lavish hand. The calls 
for troops up to the meeting of Congress were 


as follows: 

First call, Militia, 3 months.........00<scccenssees 75,000 

Second call, Volunteers, 3 years.....+.eeeceeseeees 42.000 

Regulars for the Army ........ccesccccrececceeces 36,000 

WAV Yes Sess s SS es re US stele taese 23,000 
ABikal Soe Lot nce: cassanants acetusteverss 176,000 


New York. contained 160,000 able-bodied 
men; of these, governmental departments es- 
timate 60,000 as ordinary laborers; of whom 
39,000 men marched with the city- regiments, 
making nearly one-fourth of all the men sum- 
moned. New York thus, in three months, sent 
in round numbers 40,000 men and $150,000,- 
000 to sustain the Government under the dif- 
ficulties brought upon it. 

The first difficulty encountered by the mus- 
tering troops was to obtain the means of moy- 
ing. When this was understood, the purses of 
all parties were open; and on the 18th of April, 
thirty-seven gentlemen subscribed $3,100 to aid 
the Seventh Regiment, about to march, and the 
amount was raised to $6,140 on the followi 
day. Numerous other offers were made, an 
$7,000 were subscribed for the Fifth Regiment. 
The amount collected by the Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee in a few days, was raised to 
$118,899. The patriotic citizens raised $11,110, 
and other committees obtained large sums. It 
was then determined to organize the Union 
Defence Committee, which was to take charge 
of the whole moyement, the other committees 
being merged into it. April 23d, the Com- 
mittee opened its offices at 30 Pine street— 
Gen. John A. Dix, Chairman ; Simeon Draper, 
Vice-President ; J. Depau, Treasurer. e 
Gommon Council, April 23d, passed an ordi- 
nance appropriating $1,000,000, which was 
placed in the hands of this committee for dis- 
bursement, and they proceeded with their 
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trust, which was of great importance and well 
discharged. They equipped and forwarded 
troops, supplied guns, aided organizations, pur- 
chased arms and munitions, and extended aid 
to the families of the soldiers. The first am- 
bulances sent to the seat of war were by this 
committee. 

A very great decline took place in the num- 
ber of passengers that arrived in this port in 
the past year, as follows: 


Arrivals for the past eleven years. 


Foreign Passengers, | Passengers f’m 
rai Arrivals, | Foreign. | California, 

299,181 18,207 

310,335 12/158 

299,425 15,517 

831,809 5,929 

152,234 13,400 

159,284 11.925 

499 11,205 

97,632 8,960 

101,320 16,749 

266,627 10,710 

80,790 9,117 


The increase of crime in the city is not so 
great as the circumstance of the continued flow 
of foreign population into it might indieate. 
Among the arrivals are large numbers of igno- 
rant and vicious persons, who, in a strange 
country, are thrown upon evil courses as a 
matter of necessity to live. It is therefore not 
surprising that a considerable proportion of the 
arrests are among that class: 
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The total number of butchers’ animals sold 
in the city markets in eight years, has been: 


Bullocks,........... 1,551,152 | Sheep and Lambs...4,034,450_ 
Milch cows......... ” $3,351 Bene épeS Raided as ST 
Oalyesises “> <ancnnas - 

ERR PPIR nen RE ES che hs 9,061,566 


Of the bullocks sold, 1,128,896 head have 
been at the regular weekly market, held every 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Prices have pier 
in that timé from 5 to 14 cents a pound for 
the meat, according to quality, but seldom be- 


low 8 cents a pound for such as is considered _ 


first quality. : 
The sources of this large supply are indi- 


cated in the 191,684 head which were sold 


at the Forty-ninth street market-place, corner 


of Fifth Avenue. These came from the follow- 
ing States: 

Tilinois....... sieudsicees 79,479| Virginia............. ... 117 
Ohio... .. 2.242.642 00. .+35,485|Connecticut...... heats nO 
Now Vorkicsseeeee 28,044) New Jersey.. ane SOO 
Tidians... vccwarsvere 15,080) Wisconsin. ........... + 190 4 
TOWs.. 25505503 PS 11,565|Massaehusetts......... 67 
Kentucky; .n.sdessas ves 8)790/ Texas. saic-secessenes 237 
Michigan 0.22. .00s0ces0 5,293|Cherokee Nation...... 100. 
Missouri.............0 3,827|Canada ....... se. Fades 
Pennsylvania............ 1,137 : 


The increase of railroad transportation has 
not only increased the quantity brought, but 
greatly improved the condition in which they 
arrive. They are no longer foot-sore and 
fevered from long journeys, but come in upon 
the railroads in good condition and healthy. 
In 1861 they were brought as follows: 


The meant of property reported lost- by rob- $193,679 96 a 
IOS WAS Leo Claes ieee sabe ey eoustees ‘ Ww 7 
The amount recovered.......scsscessecseesseee 79,822 11 Bullocks. | Swine. Dik [Swine 
Total loss........ iedecwaattsepeueshhs $58,857 85 nigh rag et yen partes eeu hore eed en 
ss * : udson River Railroad.... 3425) 1. 

Among the incidental duties of the police, New Jersey Cen, Railroad.| 18182 | 125'919| 350 2499 
the following summary casts a singular light Harlem Railroad.......... S228 | ee cnes 620| ..... 
upon the transactions of a great city. The Camden and Amboy B. B.. ye ee 181) ...... 
police find lodgings for such poor persons a8 On foot...............20..| 21521 L227] aa] 


are houseless from any cause of vice or poverty : 


There were, in 1861, of such persons lodged........ 119.348 
Lost children sent to central office................. 8,731 
ve $ restored to parents..........2.---c22- 8,470 
Sick and taken to hospital..................eeeeeee 1,836 
Horses and cattle restored to owners............... 2,066 
Horses and vehicles “ OP ORY ab eek cathe 24T 
Stores found open and closed........-..-..eseseees 1,723 
Dwellings “ 6 SF Way scare 6 cree BEI 
Number OF Tress sc cisccctessecssenee 408 
RF ** extinguished by police. 144 
Rescued from drowning............ * 183 
Foundlings sent to office............ 104 
Money restored to lodgers and others $142,593 
Violations of Sunday laws........... 24,37 


The enormous quantity of butchers’ meat 
stated in the annexed table, gives an average 
of 337 lbs. per head per annum to each indi- 
vidual in the city, or $25.27 per annum at the 


It is to be borne in mind, that while the sup- 
plies have been as large as ever, the number of 
consumers has been less. Fifty thousand able- 
bodied men left the city at the call of the Gov- 
ernment, and the effect upon consumption was 
material, 

The consumption of flour in the city is about 
1,000,000 barrels per annum. There are no 
means of ascertaining the quantity of farm pro- 
duce brought into the city from the surround- 
ing country, and sold in the markets. 

The deliveries in this city of some of the 
leading articles of domestic produce have been 
as follows: 


rate which the butchers pay the drovers; about minis 106i. 
50 actually, at the retail prices. ” » lola, Wblagevese ss tasthestecceZ 3,918,686 5,013,053 
$ Ys P Wheat, bush..........c0.se00ces 19,689,884 | 28,749,909 
a ee Oorn, BUSHAE V2.5. sso Ie! 18,005,938 | 28,189,469 
5 Fe had hee 5 Lbs. Cost.) Value. RyG! Pusha ls. cs vcs tienes 143,987 659,868 
raerag EC. DUB .o. ii. een cee 1,175,1 1,742,895 

Oats, boghiec £52 22s secure, ae 4,367,490 1 
Bullocks .......| 228,584] 725 |165,728,400| 7£c.|$12,843,563 Beef, tierces and bbls......-.... 126, 116,794 

Hoge: 0 Aseoes 559,421| 140 | 78,319,940] 6 4,699,184 Pork, bbls.......scscsccccccceed 104,502 1 

Sheep & Lambs.| 512,366) 45 | 23,056,470) 8 1,844,517 Bacon, &c., packages........+.+. 75,685 106,531 
Calves.......... 82,868] 75 | 2,357,100) 8 188,568 Lard, packages,......sseeseseeee 113,883 182,166 
ae Cheese, packages........+se0+ 547,410 935,120 
Total....... 1,888,189 269,455,910 $19,575,783 Butter, packages........ss0s0+es 430,000 556,823 
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The quantities of unhealthy matter removed 


_ from the city limits during the year, under the 
action of the City Inspector, were as follows: 
-Chees UWNSOUNA.. ...eeeeeseereeeeereese sven’ 24,666 Ibs. 
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- The removal of these nuisances from the 
 @ity is necessary in the highest degree to its 
hh and it is also an evidence of the waste 
hich occurs in the sustaining a large city. 
This cannot, however, be considered large, 
view of the immense number of people to 
be fed, and also in view of the fact that the 
quantities brought in are not calculated nor 
governed by any red tape or protective prin- 
ciple, but are adjusted by the exercise of the free 
judgment of the sellers. It is a marvel that 
supplies of perishable matter are so closely ap- 
_ plied to the wants of the people. 
__ The distress in which a large portion of the 
emigrants arrive in the city is a fruitful source 
of mortality, and this becomes conspicuous 
when the operations of the five dispensaries 
of the city are contemplated. These supplied 
in the year 135,235 persons, of whom 60 per 
cent. were foreigners. The number of children 
that died in 1861 was 13,614; the parentage 
of 9,437 was given, of whom 8,339 were of 
foreign parents. 
_ The marriages in the city of New York for 
the year 1861, distinguishing color and condi- 
tion in life, were as follows: 


Monthly Return of Marriages in the City of New 


York for 1861. 
coLoR, CONDITION IN LIFE. 
g | sex. g 
MONTHS. | 3 g Z a 3 
é Rabies rit 3 
E F} 3 Ps 
2/2)2|¢lglz}d}¢ldi¢ 
S| A ele el le oe 
January ... | 258| 258] 258) 252] 252) 6| 6| 232| 236) 26| 22 
February. | 233] 923) 997| 297) 6| 6| 197| 203) 86) 80 
~ eh 159) 159] 159| 152) 152) 7| 7| 135) 146) 24) 18 
‘April...... | 282] 282| 278| 278) 4| 4/ 247) 249) 85) 33 
May....... 810, 810) 310| 804) 303) 6| 7| 278] 279) 82) 81 
June ...... | 953] 258) 243| 2483/10/10] 923| 233) 80| 20 
July....... 185, 155] 155| 150} 151) 5| 4| 131] 181| 24) 94 
"ee 934| 232) 232) 2| 2| 198) 202, 36) 32 
September. | 180, 180) 180| 167] 169/18|11| 159] 156, 21| 24 
ber.... | 890, 890| 390| 871} 872\19|18| 836) 341) 54| 49 
November . | 299 299) 299) 291| 291/8 | 8| 960| 263) 39) 36 
mber . | 240; 240| 240) 234) 2346 | 6) 213) 220, 27| 20 
Total. ... '2993 2993/2993'2901 '2904 92!39'2609 2659 384'334 
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The births given monthly, distinguishing 
color, were as follows: 


Return of Births in the City of New York for 1861. 


3 Sex. WHITE, COLORED, 
MONTHS. é 

& Male, |Female., Male. |Female,| Male. | Fem, 
January 831 | 419 | 412; 416| 412 3 oF 
February, 873 | 456) 417 | 455 | 416 1 1 
ch. 1,005 | 525 | 480) 525) 480) .. cn 
April .. 968 | 511 | 457) 510 457 1 os 
BY. nctewe 879 | 451 | 428 | 448 | 428 8 a 
June...... 786 | 416 | 870| 416] 369) .. 1 
GRAY vecex 950 | 483 | 467) 483 466 | .. 1 
August 810 | 418 | 892) 417] 889 1 3 
September.| 730 {| 338 | 342 | 3885 | 339 3 3 
October 784 | 877 | 3857) 376 357 1 es 
November} 724| 366] 3858 | 364 | 3855 2 8 
December.; 714| 367 | 347) 365 | 346 2 1 
Totals... ./10,004 '5,177 | 4,827 15,160 | 4,814! 17 13 


NORFOLK, acity in Norfolk County, Virgin- 
ia, is situated on the right or north bank of Eli- 
zabeth River, eight miles from Hampton Roads, 
thirty-two miles from the sea, and one hundred 
and sixty miles, by water, or one hundred and 
six miles, by land, southeast of Richmond. The 
river, which is here seven-eighths of a mile 
wide, separates it from Portsmouth. Next to 
Richmond, Norfolk is the most populous city 
of Virginia, having about 14,000 inhabitants. 
It has more foreign commerce than any other 
place in the State, and, together with Ports- 
mouth, has been the most important naval sta- 
tion in the Union. The entrance to the harbor 
is defended by Forts Calhoun and Monroe. The 
navy-yard was located at Gosport, a suburb of 
Portsmouth, on the side of the river opposite 
Norfolk. This is aceessible to the largest ships. 
A naval hospital and a large dry-dock were also 
located there. 

At the time of the secession of, Virginia, 
April 18th, the marines and Government forces 
at the yard numbered not less than eight hun- 
dred men. The vessels of war there at that time 
were as follows: 

Ships-of-the-Line.—Pennsylvania, 120 guns; 
Columbus, 80; Delaware, 84; New York, (on 
stocks,) 84. Frigates.—United States, 50 guns; 
Columbus, 50; Raritan, 50. Sloops-of- War.— 
Plymouth, 22 guns; Germantown, 22. Brig.— 
Dolphin, 4 guns. Steam frigate.—Merrimac, 
40 guns. 

As to their condition, there was the liner 
Columbus, useless; liner Delaware, useless; 


_ liner New York, never launched; frigate Co- 


lumbus, out of order; frigate Raritan, out of 
order; steam frigate Merrimac, needing full re- 
pairs; corvette Germantown, almost ready for 
sea. 
The force of the Government within a short 
distance of the yard, not to mention Fortress 
Monroe, was the flag ship Cumberland, 300 
men; receiving ship Pennsylvania, 350; ma- 
rines at the barracks, 70; steamer Pocahontas, 
60; total, 780. ; 

Upon the first excitement, a party of men, 
without any authority, had seized the light- 
boats, and floating them to the shallowest point 
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at the mouth of the harbor, had sunk them, to 
prevent the removal of the vessels of war from 
the navy-yard. 

On the 19th Gen. Taliaferro and staff arrived 
at Norfolk. He had command of all the Vir- 
ginia troops in that section, and was waited on 
shortly after his arrival by the captains of the 
several military companies of the city and 
vicinity for the purpose of reporting their 
strength, condition, &c., and receiving orders, 

On Saturday, the 20th, the greatest excite- 
ment prevailed in the city. It was reported 
that the Cumberland was about to sail from the 
navy-yard, and preparations were made to pre- 
vent her. At twelve o’clock an officer came 
from the yard beuring a flag of truce, and was 
conducted to Gen. Taliaferro’s head-quarters, 
where a consultation was held, which resulted 
in a promise from Com. Macauley, the com- 
mandant of the yard, that none of the vessels 
should be removed, nor a shot fired except in 
self-defence. 

This quieted the excitement ; but it was re- 
newed at a later hour, when it was ascertained 
that the Germantown and Merrimac had been 
scuttled, and that the heavy shears on the 
wharf at which the Germantown was lying had 
been cut away and allowed to fall midships 
across her decks, carrying away the main top- 
mast and yards. It was also perceived that 
the men were busily engaged in destroying 
and throwing overboard side and small arms, 
and other property, and boats were constantly 
passing between the Pennsylvania, Oumber- 
land, and other vessels. (See Navy, U. 8.) 

About midnight a fire was started in the 
yard. This continued to increase, and before 
daylight the work of destruction extended to 
the immense ship-houses known as A and B, 
(the former containing the entire frame of the 
New York, 74, which had been on the stocks, 
unfinished, for some thirty-eight years,) and 
also to the long ranges of two-story offices and 
stores on each side of the main gate of the 
yard. The flames and heat from this tremen- 
dous mass of burning material were set by a 
southwest wind directly towards the line of 
vessels moored on the edge of the channel op- 
posite the yard, and nearly all of these, too, 
were speedily enveloped in flames. 

The scene, at this time, was grand and terri- 
fic beyond description. The roar of the confla- 
gration was loud enough to be heard at miles’ 
distance; and to this were added occasional 
discharges from the heavy guns of the old 
Pennsylvania, ship-of-the-line, as they became 
successively heated. 

When the destruction of the ship-houses was 
certain, the Pawnee, which arrived on Satur- 
day, and had been kept under steam, was put 
in motion, and, taking the Cumberland in tow, 
retired down the harbor, out of the reach of 
danger, freighted with a great portion of valu- 
able munitions from the yard, and the com- 
modore and other officers. The ships pro- 
ceeded as far down as the barricades at the 
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narrows, where the Cumberland was left at:an- 2 


chor, and the Pawnee continued on to Fortres 


Monroe. The Cumberland subsequently passed 


out, 
It afterwards. appeared that the ship Penn- 
sylvania was burnt, and the Merrimac, Colum- 
bus, Delaware, and Raritan, Plymouth, and 
Germantown were scuttled and sunk, and a 
vast amount of the machinery, valuable en- 
gines, small-arms, chronometers, &c., had been 


broken up and rendered entirely useless, Be- 


sides the ship-houses and their contents, the 
range of buildings on the north line of th 
yard, (except the Commodore’s and Command- 


er’s houses,) the old marine barracks, and some __ 
workshops were burnt. Much of value, how. 


ever, was not destroyed. The great dry-dock 


was uninjured. The large number of 2,500 
cannon, of all kinds and sizes, fell into the 
hands of the State of Virginia; also shot, shell, 
and other warlike missiles to a yery large 
amount. Besides these, the machinery of the 
yard was generally uninjured. <A collection of 


ship-building and outfitting material, large and — } 


valuable, including a number of steel plate 
and iron castings, was found ready for use, - 
capable of being turned to account. viet 

Old Fort Norfolk, used as a magazine, was 
taken by the Virginia authorities without resist- 
ance. Within were three thousand barrels of 
powder, containing three hundred thousand 
pounds; also, a large number of shells and other 
missiles, loaded, and for that reason necessary 
to be kept in magazines, is 

The value of the property destroyed was es- 
timated at several millions, The cost of the 
immense and magnificent ship-houses and their 
contents formed a considerable item in the ac- 
count, and so did that of the Pennsylvania, 
“Tt brings tears into our eyes,” said a citizen 
of Norfolk, “‘ when we realize the destruction 
of this noble ship, so long the ornament of our 
harbor and the admiration of thousands from all 
parts of the country who visited our waters.” 
That splendid specimen of naval architecture, 
the new and beautiful frigate Merrimac, and 
four or five other vessels, were given to the 
flames, or with their valuable armament to the 
deep. 


On the same day an order was issued by ~ 


Gen. Taliaferro, prohibiting the collector of the 
port from accepting any draft from the United 
States Government, or allowing the removal of 
deposits, or any thing else, from the custom- 
house, The collector, being informed that on 
his refusal to’obey the order a file of men 
would be sent down to occupy the premises, 
acquiesced, 

To relieve the pecuniary embarrassment, and 
to provide an equivalent for cash for immediate 
purposes, the City Council immediately issued 
a considerablé amount of small notes, The 
lowest denomination authorized was twenty- 
five cents. 

On the 20th the Richmond Grays, a fine 
company numbering one hundred rifle muskets, 
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arrived. They brought with them fourteen 
cies ret cannon of large size, one of 
the pieces weighipg 10,000 pounds, and three 
pox ears filled with ammunition of various 
Kinds, to be distributed to the patriotic com- 
panies by the way side. 

+ On the night previous, four companies of 
Petersburg riflemen and infantry, numbering in 
all four hundred men, reached Norfolk. They 
_ were followed by two additional companies of 
_ On the 22d, three companies of troops from 
_ Georgia arrived in the express train from Wel- 
~ don; the Light eerriten te na gre num- 
bering eighty men; the Macon Volunteers, 
— eigh ong and the Floyd Rifles, from Macon, 
peey men. The first and last commands 
: ed immediately to the naval hospital. 

_ About the same time the hull of the old ship 
Baited States, in as Com. Decatur cape 
; & sedonian, was taken possession of at the 
es by an efficient crew and towed down 
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‘the narrow part of the channel, a mile below 
‘Norfolk, where she was moored across the 
3 open and sunk. Only a few feet brought 
her in contact with the bottom. Any naval 
force that might attempt to pass up the harbor 
‘must remove the hulk, while, in the mean time, 
_ the shot and shells from the two forts above— 
one on the right and the other on the left— 
be poured into them. 
_ Norfvlk thus was occupied by Confederate 
__ troops, who remained in undisturbed possession 
through the year. 
- NORTH CAROLINA, one of the original 

“ hirteen States, is bounded north by Virginia, 

_ east and southeast by the Atlantic, south by 
South Carolina and Georgia, and west by 
South Carolina and Tennessee. The population 
in 1860 was 631,489 whites, 30,097 free colored, 
and 331,081 slaves. Total 992,667. The Goy- 
_ ernor holds his office for two years. John W. 
Ellis, whose term of office ceased in January, 
_ 1863, died in 1861, and was succeeded by the 
Lientenant-Governor Clark. The Senate is 
omposed of fifty members, elected for two 
years, and the House of Commons, as it is 
called, of one hundred and twenty members, 
elected for two years. The vote at the presi- 
dential election in 1860 was 93 follows: Lin- 
coln. ——, Douglas 2,701, Breckinridge 48,539, 
_ Bell 44,990. The staple productions of the 
State are Indian corn, tobacco, and sweet po- 
tatoes. Lumber, pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
_ with some rice and cotton, are articles of ex- 
port from the State. 
__. | The Legislature of the State being in session 


in December, 1860, previous to the meeting of 
the State Convention in South Carolina, a se- 
ries of resolutions were offered proposing to 


__ appoint Commissioners to the South Carolina 
Convention for the purpose of urging that body 
to await a general consultation of the slavehold- 
ing States, and to provide also that the Commis- 
sioners should attend the Conventions in other 
States. They were made a special order, but 
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did not pass. On the same day, in the House of 
Commons, the following resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 50 in favor, to 43 against it: 


Be it resolved, That the Solipming pecan? be signed 
by the Speakers of both Houses of this Legislature, and 
sent by mail to the President of the South Carolina 
Convention : 
Gentlemen of the South Carolina Conventiowt: Will 
our State confer with our State, or all of the Sonthern 
States, or all of the States of the Union, in Convention 
or otherwise, in order that some honorable adjustment 
of the present difficulties between the States may be 
effected whereby a Constitutional Union may be pre- 
served? , 

In Pasquotank County, in the northeastern 
part of the State, nearly half the population 
of which are slaves, the following resolution 
was adopted ata general meeting, about Dec. 
20, 1860: 

Whereas some bay of ys exisis in the State 
of North Carolina as to the policy to be pursued by the 
State in the present alarming crisis in our political af- 
fairs, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the people of Pasquotank County, in 
general meeting assembled, that no sufficient cause at 
present exists for a dissolution of the Union ; and that, 
while such is our opinion, we take this occasion to ex- 
press our disapprobation of the precipitate course 
tein by the people of South Carolina, and our 

etermination to resist any encroachment upon our 
rights, in the Union, let it come from whatever quar- 
ter it may. 

A strong Union sentiment was shown in the 
State during the session of the Legislature, but 
it was in favor of requiring additional gusran- 
tees. The public sentiment at this time, being 
the be of January, has been described im these 
words : 

“The general feeling of North Carolina is 
conservative. She would respond to any fair 
proposition for an equitable adjustment of pres- 
ent national difficulties, but will insist on her 
rights at all hazards.” 

On the 8th of January Forts Caswell and 
Johnson were occupied by unauthorized per- 
sons, who presented themselves with seme 
show of force and demanded their surrender. 
Governor Ellis ordered them to be immediate- 
ly restored to the proper authority. In a let- 
ter to President Buchanan, on the 12th of 
January, he thus describes his action : 


Sir: Reliable information has reached this Depart- 
ment, that, on the Sth instant, Forts Johnson and Cas- 
well were taken possession of by State troops and per- 
sons resident in that vicinity, in an ir lar manner. 

Upon receipt of this information, I immediately 
issued a military order requesting the forts to be 
restored to the authorities of the United States, which 
order will be executed this day. 

My information satisfies me that this popular out- 
break was caused by a sopecy very generally credited, 
but which, for the sake of iinaaiiey, I hope is nottrue, 
that it was the purpose of the Administration to coerce 
the Southern States, and that troops were on their wa 
to garrison the Southern ports and to begin the wor: 
of Leon ce This impression is not yet erased 
from the public mind, which is deeply agitated at the 
bare contemplation of so great an indignity and wrong; 
and I would most earnestly appeal to your Excellency 
to strengthen my hands in my efforts to preserve the 
public order here, by placing it in my power to give 
public assurance that no measures of force are contem- 
plated towards us. 
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Your Excellency will pardon me, therefore, for ask- 
ing whether the United tates forts will be garrisoned 
with United States troops during your Administration. 

This question I ask in perfect respect, and with an 
earnest desire to prevent consequences which I know 
would be regretted by your Excellency as much as 
myself. 

Should I receive assurance that no troops he 
sent to this State prior to the 4th of March next, then 
all will be peace and quiet here, and the property of 
the United States will be fully protected as heretofore. 
If, however, I am unable to get such assurances, I will 
not undertake to answer for the consequences. 

The forts in this State have long been unoccupied, 
and their being garrisoned at this time will unquestion- 
ably be looked upon as a hostile demonstration, and 
will in my opinion certainly be resisted. 


To this communication the Secretary of War 
replied on the 15th, as follows: 


Your letter of the 12th instant, addressed to the 
President of the United States, has by him been re- 
ferred to this Department, and he instructs me to 
express his gratification at the promptitude with which 
you have ordered the expulsion of the lawless men who 
recently occupied Forts Johnson and Caswell. He 
regards this action on the part of your Excellency as 
in complete harmony with the honor and patriotic 
character of the people of North Carolina, whom you 
so worthily represent. 

In reply to your inquiry, whether it is the purpose 
of the President to garrison the forts of North Carolina 
during his administration, I am directed to say that 
they, in common with the other forts, arsenals, and 
other property of the United States, are in charge of 
the President, and that if assailed, no matter from 
what quarter or under what pretext, it is his duty to 
protect them by all the means which the law has placed 
at his disposal. It is not his purpose to garrison the 
forts to which you refer at present, because he consid- 
ers them entirely safe, as heretofore, under the shelter 
of that law-abiding sentiment for which the people of 
North Carolina have ever been distinguished. Should 
they, however, be attacked or menaced with danger of 
being seized or taken from the possession of the United 
States, he could not escape from his constitutional 
obligation to defend and preserve them. The very sat- 
isfactory and Boxart assurance given by your Ex- 
cellency justifies him, however, in entertaining the 
confident expectation that no such contingency will 
arise. 


The bill for calling a State Convention was 
under debate a number of days; so, also, was 
the resolution proposing the appointment, on 
the part of North Carolina, of Commissioners 
to a Peace Conference at Washington, as pro- 
posed by Virginia. The Convention bill finally 
passed on the 24th of January. 

Ultimately, the Legislature seconded the 
movement of Virginia, by appointing several 
eminent men, of both parties, to represent the 
State in the National Conference at Washing- 
ton. Commissioners were also appointed to 
represent the State in the Southern meeting at 
Montgomery, Alabama, the avowed purpose 
of which was to establish a Provisional Gov- 
ernment over a Southern Confederacy, but with 
instructions adopted by a vote of 69 to 38 in 
the Commons, that they were “to act only as 
mediators to endeavor to bring about a recon- 
ciliation.” This vote was hailed as an unmis- 
takable sign that North Carolina was not pre- 
-pared for disunion and a Southern Confeder- 
acy. 

The Convention bill, as it finally passed the 
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Legislature, provided for putting the question — 
to the people at the time of electing delegates; 


Convention or no Convention. 


It further provided that the election should 
be held on the 28th of January, and that ten 
days should be allowed the sheriffs to make 


their returns. Ifa majority of the people voted 


for the Convention, the Governor should issue — 
his proclamation fixing the day for the meet-— 
ing. If the Convention was called, its action - 
should be submitted to the people for ratifica- _ 


tion or rejection. If a majority of the people 


voted against the Convention, the Governor 


should make known the fact by proclamation. ” 


The action of the Convention was required to — 


be confined to Federal matters, and the mem- 
bers would be sworn to that effect. 


A more guarded and restricted form could 


hardly have been adopted and permit any liberty 
of action to the Convention. 

On the 4th of February a resolution was 
passed unanimously in the House, declaring 
that, in case reconciliation fails, North Caro- 
lina goes with the slave States. The military 
bill passed in the House, authorized the arming 
of ten thousand volunteers, and provided for 
the entire reorganization of the militia. 

The election for members of the State Con- 
vention resulted in the choice of a considerable 
majority who were in favor of the Union, and 
opposed to secession. As expressed at the time, 
“They, as Unionists, would not submit to the 
administration of the Government on sectional 
principles, but they were anxious to preserve 
the Union on a constitutional basis, and to ob- 
tain such guarantees as would lead to a perma- 
nent reconstruction of it.” 

The official vote of the State on the question 
of Convention or no Convention, including the 
vote of Davie and Heywood counties, which 
were reported, was: for Convention, 46,672; 
against a Convention, 47,323. Majority against 
a Convention, 651. The vote of the State was 
smaller by about twenty thousand than at the 
election in August previous. 

Of the whole number of delegates, eighty- 
two were constitutional Union men and thir- 
ty-eight secessionists. The Union majority, 
therefore, was rather more than two to one. 

After this election, the Governor determined 
not to call the Legislature of the State together 
in extra session unless something more urgent 
than was known should occur. 

No events of unusual interest occurred until 
the attack upon Fort Sumter and the call by 
the President for troops. To the requisition of 
the Secretary at War, the Governor immedi- 
ately replied by telegraph as follows: 


Raueten, April 15, 1861. 


Your despatch is received, and, if genuine—which 
its extraordinary character leads me to doubt—I have 
to say, in reply, that I regard the levy of troops made 
by the Administration, for the purpose of subjugating 
the States of the South, as in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and a usurpation of power. I can be no party to 
this wicked violation of the laws of the country, and 
to this war upon the liberties of a free people. You 
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‘detail when your call is received b 

JOHN W. M 
; Governor of North Carolina. 
Hon. Srron Cameron, Secretary of War. 
The county of Pasquotank, which passed such 
a strong Union resolution on the 20th of De- 
Sen as above stated, now, on the 23d of 


. 
"S 


assembled in mass meeting at the county 
and adopted the following : 

_ Whereas war exists between the North and the South 
pon an issue involving the moral, social, and political 
tence of the South; and whereas it becomes all 
citizens and loyal subjects of North Carolina to 
t her honor, and preserve her independence ; 


__ Resolved, That we, the people of Pasquotank County, 
_ ingeneral meeting assembled, disregarding party affilia- 
tions, ignoring the Legrand lines which heretofore have 

_ divded us as a people, forgetting and forgiving the ani- 
_ mosities which may have been engendered by former 
political contests, and laying them all a willing sacrifice 
m the altar of our common mother, North Carolina, 

fay this day solemnly form a political brotherhood, 
whose object shall be a united resistance to common 
-wrongs—its bond of union, the honor of North Caro- 


oe The forts in the State which had been once 
seized on a popular outbreak and restored by 
_ the Governor, were once more seized, and at 
this time by his orders. Guns and ammunition 
_ were obtained in Charleston for use at Fort 
“Macon and Fort Caswell. An extra session of 
the Legislature was immediately summoned to 
assemble on the Ist of May. 
The proclamation of Gov. Ellis convening 
_ that body was as follows: 
Whereas by proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
-ident of the United States, followed by a requisition of 
Simon Cameron, Secre of War, I am informed 
that the said Abraham Lincoln has made a call for 
seventy-five thousand men, to be employed for the in- 
vasion of the l homes of the South, and the vi- 
olent subversion of the liberties of a free people, con- 
_stituting a large part of the whole population of the 
late United States, and whereas this high-handed act 
‘of tyrannical outrage is not only a violation of all con- 
stitutional law, utter dis of every sentiment of 
human 4 gere Christian pee oye and conceived in 
-@ spirit of aggression un e! any act of re- 
corded history, but is a divest step oarde the subju- 
ion of the entire South, and the conversion of a free 
Republic inherited from our fathers, into a military 
‘despotism to be established by worse than foreign en- 
-emies, on the ruins of the once glorious Constitution 
of equal rights ; . 
__ Now, therefore, I, John W. Ellis, Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, for these extraordinary causes, 
hereby issue this my proclamation, notifying and 
requesting the Senators and Members of the House of 
‘Commons of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
to meet in special session at the apite in the city of 


: tan get no troops from North Carolina, | I will reply 


tone on Wednesday, the Ist day of May. And 
T furthermore exhort citizens throughout the 
State to be mindful that their first allegiance is due to 


the sovereignty which protects their homes and dearest 
interests, as their first service is due for the sacred de- 
fence of their hearths, and of the soil which holds the 

__—s- graves of our glorious dead. 
g United action in defence of the sovereignty of North 
____ Carolina, and of the rights of the South, mes Now 
great seal 


the duty of all. 
Given under my hand and attested by the 
a Be ae mene ee Fas a Relegh. se 17th 
ay oO ril, A, D. 1861, and in the eighty- ear 
ahibtependence: , JOHN W. ELLIS. 
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A call was also issued by the Governor, for 
the enrolment of thirty thousand men, to be 
held in readiness to march at a day’s notice. 

On the Ist of May the Legislature convened 
in special session. In his Message, the Gov- 
ernor recommended that, in view of the seces- 
sion of North Carolina from the Northern Gov- 
ernment, and her union with the ‘Confederate 
States, at as early a period as practicable, a 
Convertion of the people be called with full 
and tinal powers. The powers of the Conven- 
tion should be full because the sovereignty of 
the people must be frequently resorted to dur- 
ing the war, and it therefore became necessary 
that it should be temporarily reposed in the 
Convention. The action of the Convention 
should be final, because of the importance of 
a speedy separation from the Northern Gov- 
ernment, and the well-known fact that upon 
this point the people were as a unit. 

He also recommended “the raising and or- 
ganization of ten regiments, to serve during the 
war, and that appropriate bounties be offered 
to all persons thus enlisting.” 

The Governor farther said that the North- 
ern Government was concentrating a large 
force in the District of Columbia, ostensibly to 
protect the seat of Government. But such a 
force cannot be allowed to remain within the 
limits of Maryland and on the borders of Vir- 
ginia without seriously endangering the liber- 
ties of the people.of those States. If they be 
conquered and overrun, North Carolina would 
become the next prey for the invaders. Poli- 
cy, then, as well as sympathy, and a feeling of 
brotherhood, engendered by a common interest, 
required them to exert their energies in the 
defence of Maryland and Virginia. Every bat- 
tle fought there would be a battle in behalf of 
North Carolina. The Legislature met at 12 
o'clock m., and at 1 p. m. both Houses had 
unanimously passed a bill calling an unrestrict- 
ed Convention, whose action was to be final. 
The election of delegates took place on the 13th 
of May, and the Convention met on the 20th. 

The Legislature unanimously repealed the 
section of the Revised Code, which required all 
officers in the State to take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States before en- 
tering upon their duties. The act further pro- 
vided that it should not be lawful to administer 
any such oath or affirmation to any officer, civil 
or military. 

After a session of eleven days, the Legisla- 
ture adjourned, to meet again on the 25th of 
June. Among other measures, it passed a stay 
law, to take effect immediately, and authorized 
the Governor to raise ten thousand men, to 
serve during the war, and also appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the use of the State, giving the 
Treasurer power to issue Treasury notes to the 
amount of $500,000, in bills ranging from five 
cents to two dollars, and with a conditional 
clause, authorizing the issue of a larger amount 
if necessary. An act was also passed which 


thus defined treason : 
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Treason shall consist only in levying war against 
this State, or in adhering to its enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort; or in establishing, without the au- 
thority of the General ee any government 
within its limits separate from the existing Govern- 
ment; or in holding or executing in such usurped 

overnment any office, or professing allegiance or fidel- 
ity thereto, or assisting the execution of the laws 
under color of authority from such usurped govern- 
ment; and such treason, if proved by the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or by confes- 
sion in open Court, shall be punished with death. 


The forces of the State, under orders of the 
Goveruor, seized the Federal forts on the coast, 
and took possession of the mint at Charlotte, 
and the arsenal at Fayetteville, gaining, by the 
seizure of the latter, 37,000 stand of arms, 3,000 
kegs of powder, and an immense supply of 
shells and shot. Of course, these acts placed 
the State in the same category with the seceded 
States, and the ports of North Carolina were, 
therefore, included in the blockade ordered by 
the Government. 

The State Convention assembled on the 20th 
of May, the eighty-sixth anniversary of the 
Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence. 

On the 2ist the ordinance of secession was, 
passed by the State Convention, as follows: 


We, the people of the State of North Carolina, in 
Convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it 
is hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinance 
adopted by the State of North Carolina, in the Con- 
vention of 1789, whereby the Constitution of the United 
States was ratified and adopted, and also all acts and 
parts of acts of the General Assembly, ratifying and 
adopting amendments to the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed, rescinded, and abrogated. 

We do further declare and ordain that the Union 
now subsisting between the State of North Carolina 
and the other States, under the title of the United 
States of America, is hereby dissolved, and that the 
State of North Carolina is in the full possession and 
exercise of all those rights of sovereignty which belong 
and appertain to a free and independent State. 

Done at Raleigh, 20th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1861. 


The following ordinance was also passed : 

We, the ey le of North Carolina, in Convention 
assembled, de declare and ordain, and it is hereby de- 
clared and ordained, that the State of North Carolina 
does hereby assent to and ratify the Constitution for 
the Provisional Government of the Confederate States 
of America, adopted at Montgomery, in the State of 
Alabama, on the 8th of February, 1861, by the Con- 
vention of Delegates from the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
and that North Carolina will enter into the federal as- 
‘sociation of States upon the terms therein proposed, 
when admitted by the Congress or any competent 
authority of the Confederate States. 

Done at Raleigh, 20th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1861. 


Military preparations were immediately com- 
menced, and as early as the 15th of June the 
State had raised a force of twenty thousand 
volunteers. 

The following delegates to the Confederate 
Congress were elected by the Convention: For 
the State at large, W. W. Avery and George 
Davis; 1st district, W. N. H. Smith; 2d, 
Thomas Ruffin; 3d, T. D. McDowell; 4th, A. 
W. Venable; 5th, John M. Morehead; 6th, R. 
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O. Puryear; 7th, Burton Oraige; 8th, A. D, 
Davidson. a 

The flag agreed upon for the State was said 
to be handsome. The ground was a red field, 
with a single star in the centre, On the upper 


extreme was the inscription, ‘ May 20, 1775,” 
There ‘ 


and at the lower, “‘May 20, 1861.” ‘ 
were two bars, one of blue and the other of 
white. P 


On the 15th of August the Legislature con-— 


vened in extra session. The stay law of the 
previous session had been pronounced uncon- 


stitutional by the Supreme Court. The Sena- — 


tors elected to the Confederate Congress were 
George Davis and Wm. T. Dortch. Mr. Davis 
was one of the delegates at large from the 
State to the Provisional Congress, having been 
chosen by the Convention. Mr. Dortch was one 
of the Commoners from the county of Wayne, 
and also Speaker of the House of Commons of 
the State. Mr. Davis belonged to the Whig 
organization, and Mr. Dortch to the Democra- 
tic, in former years. édsem EQUI WE 
The sixth ballot in the House of Commons, 
on the 11th September, was as follows: Dortch 
89; Bragg 15; Person 80; Outlaw 7; Avery 
22; Davis 13; Clingman 26; Graham 30; 
Scattering 11. Libs 


After a session of forty days, the Legislature 


adjourned, sine die. A militia bill was p: 

also an amended stay law, a revenue bill, 
also bills for paying the soldiers of the State, 
providing means to carry on the war. An ad- 
ditional sum of one million in Treasury notes 
was authorized to be issued. 

The Governor now set to work to place the 
means of coast defence in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. At the same time troops were sent for- 
ward to the Confederate army as fast as they 
could be equipped. No notice was taken by 
the Secretary of War of the request for a few 
well drilled regiments for the coast defence, 
although the Governor offered fresh levies in 
their place. The State, like South Carolina and 
others, was expected to defend herself. The 
capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet occa- 
sioned intense excitement, and although the 
work of the expedition extended no farther 
than to ‘‘ take and hold ” those positions, it re- 
vealed such a degree of weakness to resist any 
naval attack, that it awakened the first serious 
apprehensions among the people for the cause 
of the Confederacy. 

A Union movement was set on foot soon after 
the capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet, by a 
small number of persons in Hyde County, Al- 
though insignificant at first, it nevertheless 
awakened the apprehensions of the State author- 
ities, which led to its speedy suppression. It 
was feared that more than half the counties of 
the State would become Union if the move- 
ment was suffered. This movement consisted 
in a meeting of some citizens of the county on 
the 12th of October, who passed a series of res- 
olutions, and adopted a declaration of inde- 
pendence of the State Government, On the 


\ 


-- 48th of November a convention assembled, 
-_ eomposed, as it was reported, of delegates and 
a ies representing forty-five counties of the 
' ag It passed an ordinance declaring vacant 
gill State offices, and appointed a Provisional 
a: 4 or, &c. An election for members of the 
: was ordered by the Provi- 
_ gional Governor, but the person reported elect- 
3 —. not allowed to take his seat. 
____ In September, when the scarcity of arms be- 
gan to be known in the Confederate States, a 
urge force was set at work at the armory in 
Fayetteville to alter the old flint lock guns to 
- ion. There were several thousand of 
eee gn then remaining in the United States 
: Gees 2 When they could not be altered to 
advantage they were repaired and furnished 
with new fiints, and found to make very ser- 
a guns. Hall’s breech-loading rifles were 
' also altered to carbines, making a good gun for 
 eavalry service. Subsequently, two horizontal 
_ high-pressure steam engines were made at 
_ Richmond and sent to Fayetteville, when the 
manufacture of new arms was commenced under 
the charge of an officer named Burkart, once a 
master armorer in the United States service. 
_ On the ist of November the contributions of 
the State for war purposes had reached the sum 
_ of $2,044,522 96. The records of the passport 
Office at Richmond showed at this time that in 
the contributions of clothing and money to her 
troops, the generosity of North Carolina had 
pay exceeded that of wealthier and more 
ous States. 
_ At this time the State had sent to the seat 
of war in Virginia, fully armed and equipped, 
_ $3,000 volunteer troops, infantry and riflemen, 


_ OBITUARIES, American.—Jan. 1.—Sonn- 
tac, Aveust, an astronomer of Swedish birth, 
___ but for some years resident in the United States. 
_ He accompanied Dr. Hayes in his Arctic expe- 
_ dition, and while on a journey to endeavor to 
Obtain dogs for the sledges of the expedition, 
he fell through the ice, and though rescued from 
___ drowning, perished from cold in a few hours. 
 « dan. 4.—Kent, Wr1am, an American jurist, 
son of the distinguished Chancellor Kent, born 
in 1802. He was for many years an eminent 
lawyer in New York City, and was appointed 
Judge of the Circuit Court of New York by 
_ Goy. Seward. After some years’ service he 
___ resigned, and accepted the professorship of law 
in Harvard University, which he did not long 
hold, but returned to New York, where he was 
constantly employed as a referee. His resi- 
_ dence for some years past has been at Fishkill, 
where he died. 
Jan. 5.—Antuon, Henry, D.D., died in 
New York, aged 69 years. He was a native 
of New York, and son of G. ©. Anthon, Esq., 
who was a native of Germany, but emigrated 
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and a regiment of cavalry, numbering one 
thousand and ninety-four men. There were six 
thousand troops on the State coast, and camps 
of instruction established at Raleigh, Ridgeway, 
and Gareysburg, and the number of volunteers 
still offering was so great that General Martin, 
commander-in-chief of the State forces, under 
orders of the Governor, issued a proclamation 
informing the people that no further troo 
were needed or could be received. . 

The Representatives from the States to the 
Confederate Congress were W. N. H. Smith, 
Robert Bridges, Owen B. Keenan, J. D. Mac- 
Dowell, Thomas S. Ashe, Archibald Arrington, 
Robert McLean, William Lander, R. 8. Gar- 
ther, A. 8. Davidson. 

The commerce. of the State during the year 
was so restricted by the blockade as not to fur- 
nish an estimate of any importance. The fact 
most worthy of notice in the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the State, was a crop of tea, con- 
sisting of about ten bushels, raised by Shelly 
Spencer in Hyde County. It was well spoken 
of asa beverage. — 


° 
Battles and Skirmishes in North Carolina in 1861. 
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early to this country; brother of Charles An- 
thon, eminent as a classical scholar, and of John 
Anthon, distinguished as a lawyer. He entered 
the ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at an early age, and was distinguished for his 
evangelical sentiments and for his amiable and 
genial character. 

Jan. 5.—Wnurire, Josep L., a prominent 
and enterprising business man, formerly a 
member of Congress from Indiana, but of late 
years a resident of New York City, and con- 
nected with the enterprise of the Nicaragua 
Transit Co. He was shot at Nicaragua by an 
American named Gavitt, and subsequently died 
of his wounds. 

Jan, 10.—Hacxtezy, Rev. Cuartes W. (See 
Hacktey.) 

Jan. 17.—Cuvron, Puitip, died at Belvi- 
dere, Alleghany Co., N. Y., aged 83. He was 
a grandson of Gen. Schuyler, and a nephew of 


— Federal gunboats fired upon the Confederate force 
on shore. 

t Shots exchanged with Confederate steamer. 

Three vessels destroyed. 
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Alex. Hamilton. He took a deep interest in all 
public improvements, and was the projector of 
the Erie Railroad. 

Feb. 4.—Murray, Rev. Nionoras, D.D. (See 
Murray.) 

Feb. 8.—Francis, JoHN WAKEFIELD, M. D. 
(See Francis.) 

Feb. 11.—Rooxwett, Jonn Arnotp, died 
at Washington, (D. O.,) aged 59. He graduat- 
ed at Yale College in 1822, and in 1837 repre- 
sented his native State, Connecticut, in Con- 
gress. In the recent presidential campaign 
he was an active friend of Bell and Everett. 
Of late years he has practised law in Washing- 
ton, and was employed in the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Mine cases. 

Feb. 183.—Wricut, Joun OC. He was a resi- 
dent of Ohio, and had been a member of Con- 
gress from 1823 to 1829. He was selected 
by Gov. Dennison as one of the commissioners 
from Ohio to the Peace Congress in Washing- 
ton in Feb. 1861, and though in his 78th year, 
accepted the appointment, but was taken sick 
soon after his arrival in that city and died in 
about a week. He wa8 much respected and be- 
loved in Ohio. 

Feb, 15.—Apams Onartes, died at Burling- 
ton, Vt., aged 74 years. He was the historian 
of the ‘“ Patriot War.” 

Feb. 20.—LAawreEncE, Cornetius Van Wyck, 
@ prominent citizen of New York, born at 
Flushing, Feb. 28, 1791. He was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1832 to 1834, May- 
or of New York from 1834 to 1836, Presi- 
dent of the Electoral College in 1836, arfd for 
20 years President of the Bank of the State of 
New York. In 1856 he retired to his estate in 
Flushing, where he died. 

March 21.—Irursiwr, Madame Hecate vz. 
(See IrurBmDE.) _ 

March 21.—Wuirremore, Rev. 
(See WuitTrEMoORE.) 

March 25.—Gisss, Prof. Jostan Wit.arp. 
(See Gress.) 

March 26.—Roxszins, Rey. Royat, D.D., a 
native of Connecticut, born in 1788, educated 
at Yale College, and settled as a Congregation- 
al clergyman for nearly 50 years in Kensington 

arish, in the town of. Berlin in that State. Dr. 

obbins was a man of high intellectual culture, 
and was the author of several works of high 
reputation. His ‘‘ World Displayed” was a 
very successful attempt at popularizing the 
general facts of history, and his ‘“ Outlines of 
History ” has long been a popular text-book. 

March, 30.—Suaw, Lemurt, Chief-Justice 
of Massachusetts. (See Suaw.) 

March 30.—Wurrz, Dante, Appleton, 
LL. D., was born at Methuen, Mass., Jan. 7, 
1776, and graduated at Harvard in 1797. He 
commenced the practice of law in Salem, Mass., 
and was for many years Judge of Probate for 
Essex Co., and for a term a Representative of 
that county in Congress. He died in Salem. 

April 10.—Bucxinenam, Hon. Joseru T., a 
distinguished printer, editor, and antiquarian, 


THOMAS. 
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born at Mansfield, Conn., Dec. 21,1779. He | 
learned the printing business at Walpole, N. — 


H., and went to Boston in 1800, where he pub- 


lished successively ‘The Polyanthos,” “ Or-— 
deal,” ‘“‘ New England Galaxy,” and “ Boston — 


Courier,” editing the last from 1821 to 1848, 
During this period he also published the “ New 
England Magazine.” He published two volumes 
of ‘‘ Reminiscences” of his own life and times. 
He was a member, at different times, of both 
Houses of the State Legislature, and one of the 
most eminent laborers for the completion of the 
Bunker Hill monument. 

April 18.—Humpurey, Heman, D. D., late 
president of Amherst College, born at Simsbury, 
Conn., March 26, 1779. . He graduated at Yale 
College in 1805; was pastor of Cong. church in 
Fairfield, Conn., 1807-17, pastor of Cong. church 
Pittsfield, Mass., 1817-23; president Amherst 
College, 1823-45 ; and resigned and returned to 
Pittsfield the latter year, where he resided till 
his death. He was the author of “Tour in 
France, &c.,” 2 vols., “‘ Domestic Education,” 
“Letters to a Son in the Ministry,” “ Life and 
Writings of Prof. W. Fiske,” “ Life, &c., of T. 
H. Gallaudet,” and “Sketches of the History of 
Revivals.” 

April 13,—Evans, Dr. Joun. (See Evans.) 

April 14,—MoLzan, Hon. Jonn. (See Mo- 
Lan.) 

April 30.—OnvrERpoNK, Benzamin TREAD- 
WELL, D.D. (See ONDERDONK.) 

May 24.—Exisworts, Col. E. E. (See Exts- 
WORTH.) 

May 27.—Ba.ot, Rey. Hosga, 2d, D.D. He 
was a native of Massachusetts and a relative of 
the Rev. Hosea Ballou, distinguished as one of 
the fathers of Universalism in this country, He 
was educated at Brown University, and subse- 
quently entered the ministry in the Universalist 
Church. He early distinguished himself as a 
preacher and writer, and in 1844 received the 
honorary degree of D.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was active in the establishment of 
Tufts College, at Medford, Mass., the principal 
collegiate institution of his denomination, and 
in 1853, a year after its organization, was elected 
its President, which office he filled with decided 
ability till his death. He edited for several 
years the “ Universalist Quarterly Review.” 

June 3.—Doveras, SrepHEN ARNOLD. (See 
Dovetas, 8. A.) 

_ June 5.—GaRianp, Gen. Joun. (See Gar- 
LAND, JOHN.) 

June 10.—Grestz, Joun T. (See GREBLE.) 

June 10.—Winturor, THEopore. (See W1N- 
THROP.) 

June 14.—Srrone, Rev. Dr., a clergyman of 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 

June —.—Roorsacn, Orvitte A., a pub- 
lisher and bookseller for many years in New 
York and Charleston. In 1852, he published 
the Bibliotheca Americana, a work intended to 
give the title, and, so far as known, the author, 
publisher, price, and date of publication of every 
American work published from 1820 to 1852. 


Ce 
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June 25.—Storrs, Wiiu1am Lvorvs, Chief- 
Tastice of Connecticut. (See Storrs.) 
_ June 26.—Prentiss, Col. Joun H., formerly 
ga prominent democratic editor in the State of 
Yew York, died at his residence in Coopers- 
own, aged 77 years. He represented his 
in Congress from 1837 to 1841. He 
as a man of extensive influence, and high- 
esteemed by the community in which he 


2 Shane 27.—Warp, Com. James Harman. (See 
Warp.) 

_ July 14.—Appretoy, Narwan. (See Ap- 
_ July 15.—Garnetr, Gen. Rosert T. (See 


-) 
July 16.—Rawttxes, T. Epwarp, an artist 
and reporter for one of the illustrated papers 
_ of New York, and a writer of decided ability. 
He was killed by a party of Confederate sol- 
_diers in ambush, near Newport News. 
July 21.—Brz, Gen. Bernarp E., a briga- 
eral of the Confederate army from 
South Carolina, killed at the battle of Bull 


‘Run. 
July 2i.—Barrow, Gen., a brigadier-general 
of the Confederate army from Georgia, killed 
at the battle of Bull Run. 
July 21.—Cameron, Col. James, born at 
_ Maytown, Lancaster Oo., Penn., March 1, 1801. 
In youth he engaged in various occupations, 
and at 19 years of age entered the printing 
office of his brother Simon, at Harrisburg. In 

1827 he removed to Lancaster and assumed the 
_ editorship of the “ Political Sentinel,” studying 

_ law in the mean time in the office of the late 

_ President, James Buchanan. During the Mexi- 
¢an war, he accompanied the volunteers of his 

- State as sutler, in January, 1847. When the 
present war broke out he was living in retire- 
ment upon his estate on the banks of the Sus- 
uehanna, but upon urgent entreaty accepted 

‘the appointment of colonel of the Seventy- 
_ ninth Highland Regiment of the New York 

State militia, and from his election devoted 
himself assiduously to the duties of his position. 
In the battle of Bull Run, when his regiment 
was driven back before the terrible fire of the 
enemy, he would lead them up again and again 
with the shout, “ Scots, follow me!” until he 
fell in the deadly charge. 

July 21.—S Col. Joun §., born in the 
town of Richmond, R. L, Noy. 1, 1824. At 
the commencement of the Mexican war he ob- 
tained a commission in the army, and at Con- 
treras received the brevet rank of captain for 
meritorious conduct. At the beginning of the 
present war Gov. Sprague appointed him colo- 
nel, and authorized him to raise a second regi- 
ment, which he speedily accomplished ‘and 
again marched to the seat of war. At the bat- 
tle of Bull Run his regiment led the advance of 
the division which crossed Cob Run and reach- 
ed Bull Run at Sudley’s Ford, on the extreme 
left of the enemy’s line. Here he bravely led 
on his regiment through the woods, and opened 
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that terrible engagement, but fell almost in the 
beginning of the action. 

July 21.—Battov, Major Surrivan, of the 
Second Rhode Island Regiment of Volunteers, 
killed at the battle of Bull Run. He was born at 
Smithfield, R. I., March 28, 1829. In 1846 he 
entered Phillips’ Academy at Andover, Mass., 
and subsequently Brown University. After re- 


‘maining two years at the latter, he proceeded 


to the National Law School-at Ballston, N. Y. 
In 1853 he was admitted to the Rhode Island 
bar, and practised his profession with little in- 
terruption in Smithfield and Providence until 
he left with his regiment for the seat of war. 
He was clerk of the House of Representatives 
of Rhode Island during the years 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, and the following year was Speaker 
of the House. In 1861 he held the office of 
Judge Advocate of the Rhode Island militia. 
He joined the army from a patriotic sense of 
duty, and his military career, though short, 
won him distinguished honor. 

July 21.—Tower, Capt. Levi, killed at the 
battle of Bull Run. Born in the village of 
Blackstone, Mass., August 18, 1835. He took 
a thorough classical course in the University 
Grammar School in Providence, and in due 
time entered Brown University, which he 
was subsequently compelled to leave in con- 
sequence of ill health, He was a member 
of the Pawtucket Light Guard, and with it 
joined the First Regiment of Rhode Island 
Volunteers, 

July 21.—Titumenast, Capt. Oris H., born 
at Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y., March 6, 1823. 
In 1847 he graduated with honor at the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, and was immedi- 
ately appointed brevet second lieutenant in the 
Third Artillery, and joined Sherman’s Battery, 
under Gen. Taylor, at Saltillo, Mexico. In 1848 
he was associated with the Mexican Boundary 
Commission, and in 1856 was appointed regi- 
mental quartermaster, and stationed in Florida. 
Soon after he was ordered to Fort Moultrie, 
where he remained until about the time of the 
insurrection. In July, 1861, Lieut. Tillinghast 
was appointed chief-quartermaster to Gen. Mc- 
Dowell’s army, and attached himself to the di- 
vision commanded by Col. Porter. Though his 
duties did not require him to take part in the 
battle, he entered with alacrity into the field, 
and fell early in the engagement, mortally 
wounded. 

July 22.—Kennepy, Col. Wriu1am D., com- 
mander of the “ Tammany ” Regiment of N. Y. 
Volunteers. He was _a prominent democrat 
of New York City, and a man of great energy 
and ability. He died at Washington of conges- 
tion of the brain. , 

Aug. 4.—Trumputt, Josepu, ex-Governor 
of Connecticut, died at Hartford, aged 78 
years. He was born in Lebanon, Conn., De- 
cember 7, 1782, graduated at Yale College in 
1801, and was admitted to the bar in Windham 
in 1803. He settled in Hartford in 1804, and 
in 1827 retired from the practice of law and 
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became the President of the Hartford Bank. 
He represented the town of Hartford repeat- 
edly in the Legislature, was a member of Con- 
gress for two terms, from 1838 to 1842, and 
was elected Governor of the State in 1849. 

Aug. 10.—Lyon, Gen. Natuaniet. (See Lyon.) 

Aug. 14.—Maneum, Witte Person. (See 
MaAnevm.) 


Aug. 14.—Farnuam, Col. Noaw L., born at’ 


Haddam, Conn., June 6, 1829. At 18 years of 
age he became a member of the New York 
“ City Guard,” and was on active duty at the 
time of the ‘Astor Place Riot.” In 1857 he 
was elected second sergeant in the ‘Seventh 
Regiment,” in which he was a recruit. When 
the “Seventh” left for Washington, Farnham 
was acting as first lieutenant, but upon Ells- 
worth’s arrival at Washington with his regi- 
ment, he prevailed upon Farnham to accept the 
office of lieutenant-colonel of the Zouaves, and 
upon the death of Ellsworth he became colonel. 
When his regiment received orders to move on 
to Manassas he was confined to a sick bed, but 
rose, and, placing himself at the head of his 
men, hastened to the scene of action. Col. F. 
fought gallantly, but early in the engagement 
received a wound in his head, which, in his ex- 
hausted state, soon terminated fatally. 

Sept. 10.—Lowe, Col. Jounw Wiirramson, of 
the Ohio Volunteers, killed at Carnifex Ferry. 
He was born in New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. 
15, 1809. When the Mexican war broke out, 
having some military knowledge, and feeling 
that his country needed his services, he accept- 
ed the command of the Fourth Ohio Regiment 
and went to the seat of war, serving until it 
was disbanded in 1848, When the rebellion 
began, he once more offered himself to his 
country. The Twelfth Regiment was organized 
and he was unanimously chosen its colonel, 
and, united to the Cox Brigade, they advanced 
up the Kanawha River. The only battle neces- 
sary to clear the Kanawha valley of the rebels 
was fought by the Twelfth, under Col. Lowe’s 
command. 

Sept. 12.—Briaas, Grorez Nixon, (See 
Brieas.) 

Sept. 15.—Wasutneton, Joun A., colonel in 
the Confederate army, shot in a skirmish, He 
was a collateral descendant of the Washington 
family, and had been the proprietor of Mount 
Vernon, but sold it for $200,000 to the Mount 
Vernon Association. 

Sept. 17.—Jounston, Col., an officer of the 
Confederate army, killed in battle in Mis- 
souri. 

Sept. 28.—Brownett, J. SHERMAN, a promi- 
nent leading politician of New York City, and 
for some years a judge of the Police Court. 

Oct. 5.—Brxeuam, Kinstey 8. (See Brxe- 
HAM.) 

Oct. 8.—Hovston, Sam., Governor of Texas, 
(See Houston.) 

Oct. 8.—Ives, Ext, M. D., an American phy- 
sician born in New Haven, Feb. 7,1779. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1799, was rector 
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of the Hopkins Grammar School for the next 
two years, studying his profession meanwhile 


with his father, who was a physician, and Dr. — 
J 


Eneas Monson, and in 1801 commenced practice 
with his father. Two or three years later he 


attended medical lectures at. Philadelphia, and 
received the private instruction of Drs. Rush 
His intimacy with | 
Dr. Monson, as well as his own tastes, led him — 
to cultivate the study of medical botany, and — 


and Wooster, of that city. 


he early became more thoroughly familiar with 
the Materia Medica, and especially with our 
native vegetable remedies, than any physician 
of the time. In every department of medical 
study and practice he was a hard student and a 
keen and careful observer. 


tice than any physician of his native city, and 


in the constantly widening circle of his prae- _ 


tice, he had the reputation of a remarkably 


skilful and successful practitioner. In 1813, in | | 
connection with Prof. Silliman, he seeured the — 
establishment of the medical department. of — 


Yale College, and upon its organization became 


Professor of Materia Medica. He filled this 


chair from 1813 to 1829, when, on the death 


of Prof. Nathan Smith, he was chosen profes- 
sor of the theory and practice of medicine, and — 
discharged the duties of that professorship till — 
1852, when he resigned on account of his ad- 
During the lecture session of 
1841-2, after the resignation of Dr. Tully, he 


vanced age. 


delivered the lectures on theory and practice, 
and also those on Materia Medica. Dr. Ives was 
greatly honored and esteemed by the members 
of the medical profession throughout this coun- 
try and Europe. He was President of the State 
Medical Society and of the National Medical 


Association, and received diplomas in abun- 


dance from foreign medical and scientifie socie- 
ties. He was active, also, in his advoeacy of 
temperance, education, emancipation, and other 
causes of active benevolence. He was ex- 
tremely fond of horticulture, and not only did 
he have an almost infinite variety of plants and 
fruits in his own garden, but encouraged others 
to cultivate fruits and plants. He was the 
founder and for many years the president of 
both the Horticultural and Pomological Socie- 
ties. Rare as his attainments were, he pub- 
lished very little, less than his friends desired. 
A few essays and pamphlets were all the print- 
ed records he left behind him, 

Oct. 15.—Dueean, Peter Pavn, an Ameri- 
can artist born in New York. He early devel- 
oped a taste for high art, and qualified himself, 
though very young, for an art professorship in 
the New York Free Academy soon after its 
opening. For ten years before his death he 
had been an invalid, suffering from hemorrhage 
of the lungs, and had resided for some years in 
the vicinity of London. In May, 1861, he re- 
moved to Paris, and was for atime in better 
health, but was attacked by an inflammation 
of the lungs early in October, which soon 
proved fatal. 


At an early agehe _ 
was more extensively called in consulting prac- — 


i 
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Oct. 19.—Wirper, Toomas, the founder of 
_ the order of Odd Fellows in this country, died 
at his residence in Baltimore. He was a native 
= d, but came to this country at an 
| early age. He avas the first Grand Sire of the 

_ Grand Lodge of the United States, serving in 

that capacity from 1825 to 1833, and receiv- 
ed every honor it was in the power of its mem- 

bers to bestow. His funeral, which took place 

mn the 22d, was attended by delegations of the 
order from all sections of the country which 
could reach Baltimore in season to participate 
in the services. 

Oct. 20.—Woonsriner, Wiriiam, ex-Gover- 
nor of Michigan, died at his residence in De- 
it aged 84. He was a native of Connecticut, 
; had resided in Michigan about 50 years. 
‘He was elected Governor of the State in 1840, 
and in 1842 United States Senator for 6 years. 

the close of his senatorial term he returned 
to his home in Detroit, where he subsequently 
lived in quiet and retirement. He was a man 
of many estimable qualities. 

Oct. oe General Epwarp D. (See 

Oct. 22.—Purxam, Wittiam Lowe, a lieu- 
tenant of volunteers in the United States army, 
born ‘in Boston, July 9, 1840, the grandson of 
| Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell and Judge Samuel 

_ Putnam, educated partly in France, where he 
| resided from 1851 to 1858, and subsequently 
_ trained in law and science in Harvard Univer- 
| sity; entered the Twentieth Regiment of Mas- 
_ sachusetts Volunteers in 1861; was called to 
| fhe field in Sept., and on the 21st of Oct., at 
. the disastrous battle of Ball’s Bluff, received a 

mortal wound while leading on his battalion 
to the rescue of a wounded officer. When borne 
to the hospital tent he declined the surgeon’s 
assistance, bidding him go to those whom his 
‘services could benefit, as his life could not be 
saved. He died from his wound the next day. 
_ He was a young man of extraordinary genius, 
and of most lovely and blameless life, and the 
_ vast assembly who gathered in Boston to do 
honor to his last remains, responded most feel- 
} ingly to the eloquent and touching portrayal 
_ of his character by his pastor, Rev. Dr. Bartol, 
_ and Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
_ ~ Oct, 23.—Droxens, Assury, aged 83, for 
_ many years Secretary of the Senate of the Unit- 
_ ed States. 


_ _ Nov. 18.—Curetwoop, Jonn J., an eminent 
_ lawyer of New Jersey, born at Elizabeth, N. J., 
_ Jan. 18,1800. He was a descendant of Judge 
_ Chetwood, one of the early judges of the N. J. 
7 ao Court, and was for 14 years surrogate 
| of x Co., the first prosecutor of Union Co., 
_ and a member of the Council before the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution of the State. 
He was identified with the great railroad enter- 
prises of New Jersey, and active in the promo- 
tion of education and in the support of reli- 
_ gious institutions. He was a man of generous 

and genial disposition. He died at Elizabeth. 
Nov. 18.—Snvyper, Capt: Gzorcr W., died at 

35 
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Washington, D. 0., aged 28 years. He was born 
in 1836, in New York. In 1852 he was appoint- 
ed from the State of New York a cadet in the 
Military Academy at West Point, where he 
graduated with high honor, holding the ‘rank 
of first captain. On leaving the academy he 
was appointed a second lieutenant of engineers, 
the highest promotion accessible to a recent 
graduate. He was attached in 1859 to the 
board of engineers under the presidency of Col. 
Thayer, of Boston. In the following year he 
was acting assistant professor of military and 
civil engineering at West Point. When trouble 
was anticipated at Charleston he was sent to 
that station as first engineer, assistant to Capt. 
Foster, and through the hardships consequent 
upon the siege of Fort Sumter, contracted the 
disease which ultimately proved fatal. 

Dee. 10.—Jacxson, Joun P., Vice-President 
and Superintendent of the New Jersey Railroad 
and Transportation Company, died at Newark, 
N. J., aged 56. Mr. Jackson was connected 
with that company from its organization to the 
time of his death. He was educated for the 
bar and held a high position in the legal pro- 
fession ; was twice elected to the Legislature 
of the State, and twice elected clerk of the 
county of Essex, a very lucrative office. 

After his connection with the company, he 
abandoned active participation in the pursuits 
of political life, and devoted all his energies and 
talents to its service. He was distinguished for 
his benevolence and charity, as well as for in- 


tegrity and honesty of purpose. : 

Dec. —.—Witiams, Toomas Scorr. (See 
WILiiAMs.) 

Dee. 13.—Wenvett, Joun L., died at Hart- 
ford, Conn. He was a native of New York, 
born in 1784, and for many years a resident of 
Albany, and a member of the Albany bar. He 
was for a long time the reporter of the Supreme 
Court, and the author of the long series of law 
reports bearing his name. 

Dec. 14.—Witxtxson, Commodore Jzsse, 
United States navy, died at his family residence 
near Norfolk, Va., aged 77 years. He was a 
native of Virginia, and entered the navy July 
10, 1805. He was in the service of the Gov- 
ernment fifty-four years and five months. 

Dee. 17.—Rurrxer, Rev. Henry, D.D., 
LL. D., died at his residence in Kanawha, Va., 
in the 73d year of his age. He was for many 
years President of Lexington College, Va., and 
was distinguished for his learning and logical 
ability. His last published work was a pam- 
phlet issued from the press last autumn, arguing 
against the continuance of slavery in Virginia. 

Dee. 21.—Turvyer, Rev. Samver H., D. D., 
an American clergyman and professor, born in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 23,1791. He graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1807, studied 
theology under Bishop White, ordained deacon 
in 1811, became rector of the Episcopal church 
at Chestertown, Md., in 1812, left Maryland on 
account of his health in 1817, and in 1818 was 
appointed professor of historic theology in the 
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General Theological Seminary at New York. 
In 1821 he was appointed professor of Biblical 
Learning and Interpretation of the Scriptures in 
the same seminary, and continued to fulfil the 
duties of these professorships, and, since 1831, 
the added labors of professor of Hebrew in Co- 
lumbia College, until] his death. He was also 
the author of a number of commentaries and 
other works illustrative of the subjects of his 
instructions, which were highly esteemed for 
their critical scholarship and their catholic 
spirit. 

Dec. 22.—Scorr, Rev. Witt1aM M., D. D., pro- 
fessor in the N. W. Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church at Chicago, died at Prince- 
ton, N. J. He was born in Ohio in 1817, grad- 
uated at Jefferson College, Penn., studied law 
in. Kentucky for a year, and then entered 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where he gra- 
duated in 1846. In 1847 he was elected pro- 
fessor of languages in Centre College, Danville, 
Ky., and subsequently pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church in that place. In 1856 he was 
called to the pastorate of the Seventh Presby- 
terian church in Cincinnati, and on the organi- 
zation of the new Theological Seminary in the 
Northwest in 1859, was chosen by the General 
Assembly one of its professors. 

Dec. 26.—Cooxe, Gen. Pump Sr. Gores, 
an officer of the Oonfederate army, died in 
Richmond, Va., aged 53 years. Holding the 
State rights views of some of the leading men 
of Virginia, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent war he volunteered his services in the Con- 
federate army of the Upper Potomac, and 
served as captain, colonel, and general. Upon 
the field of Bull Run he was commander of the 
Fifth Confederate Brigade. After a campaign 
of eight months he returned to his home, shat- 
tered both in mind and body, and in a parox- 
ysm of insanity put an end to his life. 

Dee. 26.—V an Wrox, THEopore C., an emi- 
nent New York physician, died at his residence 
in Bloomingburgh, N. Y., aged 74 years, 

Dee, 27.—MoCrvre, WitiiamM B., a distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian jurist, born at Carlisle, 
but removed to Pittsburgh, where he died. 
For ten years past he had been President Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions of Alfeghany Co., Penn. Few men in 
the State were more widely known or re- 
spected, 

Dec. 28,—Lxreranp, Joun O., late Chief-Jus- 

tice of Maryland, died in Baltimore. 
Russert, Davin, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, died at his residence in Salem, Wash- 
ington County, N. Y., in the 81st year of 
his age. He was appointed District Attorney 
of the northern district of the State in 1814, 
and was elected to the Assembly the next year, 
and subsequently reélected. He was a member 
of the Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, and Twen- 
ty-sixth Congresses, where, during several ses- 
sions, he was Chairman of the Committee of 
Claims, and has fulfilled many other important 
public trusts. 
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——. Scranron, Grorer W., died at his 
residence in Scranton, Luzerne County, Penn., 
aged about 50. He was a native of Madison, Con- 


necticut, but removed to New Jersey and after- 


wards to Pennsylvania, engaging in his business — 


of iron manufacturer in the heart of the coal 
and iron region, where a large town has grown 
up which will perpetuate his name. In 1858 
he was elected to Congress by a large majority, 
and being reélected in 1860, served until his 
death. ) 

——. Warmoven, Joun G., died at his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. He was born in Dela- 
ware Dec 6, 1793, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He served in the army 
as a lieutenant of artillery in the war of 
1812-14, and was wounded at the battle of 
Erie. He afterwards served as aid to General 
Gaines, whom he accompanied to the Southern 
frontier. In 1830 he was elected to Congress, 
and served for two terms as the representative 
of the then third district of Pennsylvania. 
was subsequently high sheriff of Philadelphia 
City and County, and surveyor of the port in 
1841. 

——. Timton, Commander Epwarp G., of 
the United States navy, died in Washington, 
He entered the service in 1822 as a midship- 
man, and was commissioned as a command- 
er in 1853. His last cruise was in command 
of the sloop-of-war Saratoga, in the home 
squadron, from which he returned in April, 
1857. Subsequently, he was assigned to duty 
as a member of the Light-house Board, in 
which capacity he was engaged at the time of 
his death. * 

—. May, Wirtiam, commander of the 

United States navy, died at his home in Mary- 
land, aged 46 years. He was a native of Wash- 
ington, D.O. In May, 1831, he entered the 
navy. He was an officer of the exploring ex- 
pedition to the South Sea, and was wrecked at 
the Navigator Islands while surveying its dan- 
gerous reefs, narrowly escaping with his life, 
Com. May was engaged in the battle with the 
Fiji Islanders after the murder of our seamen 
and navy officers. He was the executive offi- 
cer of the brig Porpoise during the Mexican 
war, and saved the vessel, when thrown upon 
its beam ends by a violent storm off Vera Cruz. 
He was at the capture of Tobasco by Com. Per- 
ry in the Mexican war, and from his wounds, 
received at that time, never entirely recovered, 
His last cruise was as first lieutenant of the 
frigate Congress, and through. his arduous du- 
ties in midwinter he contracted a fatal disease 
of the lungs. 
Conpict, Smas, died in Newark, N. 
J., aged 84. He held, during the course of 
his life, numerous offices of importance, having 
been a member of the State Legislature, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from 1831 to 1833, and 
a member of the Convention which formed the 
present Constitution of New Jersey, and an 
elector on the Fillmore ticket in 1856. He was 
a man of unblemished private character. 


He. 


_- OBITUARIES, Forrren.—Jan. 1.—Frep- 
prox Winttam IV. (See Frepertok Witt1aM 


5 Oden 
> 3, Berrnorp, Arnotp Apotps, a Ger- 
_ man naturalist, born Feb. 26, 1803, at Soest, in 
% halia. He was professor at Géttingen, 
gouncillor royal of the Court of Hanover, and 
_ author of numerous works on natural history. 
Jan. 4.—Bavr, Ferp. Caristiran. (See 
 Baor, F. C.) 
Jan 4.—Farrparey, Str Peter, ©. E., born 
‘at Kelso, Scotland, in 1799; was a distinguish- 
ed civil engineer, a magistrate for Leeds, and 
mayor for that city in 1858~9, during the 
a tae visit, on which occasion he was 


Jan. 6.—Pyrer, Dr. W, a distinguished pro- 
fessor in the University of St. Andrews, Scot- 


Jan. 13.—Count Montemotrm, Don Carros 
- Lours Marra Fernanpo pe Bovursoy, prince of 
Asturia, born Jan. 31, 1818, at Madrid, son 
of Don Carlos and the Portuguese Princess Ma- 
via Francesca d’Assis. He attempted, but un- 
 pcamimel in April, 1860, to overthrow the 
i rmment of Spain, to the throne of which 
he pretended, on the ground of his father’s 
claims. Defeated in this effort, and compelled 
to leave Spain, he and his brother, who had 
_ been associated with him, made a public retrac- 
tion at Cologne, in June, 1860. The count and 
his countess died at Trieste, within two days 
of each other. 
_ Jan, 13.—Jonn Etparmsrone Fremrne, Baron 
Elphinstone, of the county of Stirling, Scotland, 
_ alieutenant-colenel in the English army, born 
_ Dec. 11, 1819, succeeded his first cousin, Baron 
Elphinstone of Elphinstone, in the peerage of 
* Scotland, July 19, 1860. 

Jan. 14.—Joprett, Sir Rrowarp Pact, born 
in Marylebone, 1781, graduated at Magdalen 
Gollege, Oxford, 1804; was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 1803; was deputy-lieutenant 

of Derbyshire and of Norfolk. 
' Jan. 14.—Monrez, Lota, Marra Dotores 

_ Porris y Montez, Countess of Landsfeld, a 
_ woman of remarkable career and adventures, 
born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1824, died in New 
_ York. She was partially educated in England ; 
when very young married an officer named 
_ James, who took her to India, but, treating her 
cruelly, she left him and returned to England. 
In 1840 she appeared as a dancer at a theatre 

_ in Paris, became the mistress of Dujarrier, edi- 
_ tor of the Presse, and, after his death in a duel, 
appeared as a witness in the trial which ensued ; 
found her way to Munich; appeared as a dan- 
 séuse, and fascinated King Louis, over whom 
she exerted a powerful influence, occasioning 
_ the overthrow of his ministry. The king, in 


- soon became involved in difficulties, and was 
_ obliged to leave the country. She next went 

_ to England and married an Englishman by the 
name of Heald, but her first husband being 
alive, she was prosecuted for bigamy, and es- 
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1846, made her Countess of Landsfeld, but she — 
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caped to Spain. In 1850, James and Heald 
having both deceased, she was freed from the 
danger of prosecution. In 1852 she came to 
the United States, and performed in the Eastern 
States, and subsequently in California and Aus- 
tralia, as a dancer, and on her return to the 
United States and England, lectured on a vari- 
ety of subjects. In 1859 she came again to 
New York, and soon after was affected with 
partial paralysis. She was the author of three 
works of no great ability. 

Jan. 17.—Exeter, Very Rev. Tuomas HEN- 

ry Lowe, Dean of, born Dec. 21, 1781, gradu- 
ated at Oxford, appointed Dean of Exeter in 
1839. 
. Jan. 17.—Scovett, Gen. Sir Grorer, born in 
London, 1774; entered the army in 1798; re- 
ceived a cross and clasp for his services at Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse; 
was at Waterloo, for his services at which bat- 
tle he received the order of St. Wladimir, 4th 
class; was appointed Governor of the Military 
College at Sandhurst, 1837, resigned in 1856; 
was colonel of the Fourth Dragoons from 1848 
to his death; received the rank of general in 
1854. 

Jan. 20,—Parsons, Rear-Admiral Rosert 
W., born in 1783. 

Jan. 21.—Hatt, Sir Jouy, born at Stanning- 
ton, Yorkshire, 1779; was appointed, in 1807, 
consul and agent for the maritime seigniory of 
Papenburgh and East Friesland. In 1809 was 
made chairman for regulating convoys, and for 
the protection of British commerce and naviga- 
tion to and from the ports between the Elbe 
and Calais; in 1816 appointed consul-general 
for Hanover in the United Kingdom; in 1817 
was high sheriff of Essex; was a deputy-lieu- 
tenant and magistrate of Middlesex and of Es- 
sex; honorary treasurer and secretary of the 
Society of London Merchants, and secretary to 
the St. Katharine’s Dock Company. 

Jan. 21.—Priayrarr, Sim Hue Lyon, born 
at Meigle, Angusshire, 1786; educated at the 
Dundee Grammar School, University of St. An- 
drews, and at Woolwich; served for several 
years as an officer of the Bengal Artillery, 
which corps he entered in 1805; retired from 
the service in 1834; was provost of St. An- 
drews from 1842 until his death. 

Jan. 21.—Raprorp, Rear-Admiral Samvetr, 
born in 1784. 

Jan. 21.—Cnaprett, Rear-Admiral Sir Ep- 
warp, born August 10, 1792. 

Jan, 22.—TiepEMANN, FriepRion, an eminent 
German physiologist and anatomist, born in 
Hesse Cassel, Aug. 23, 1781, died at Munich. 

Jan. 23.—Linpsay, THomas, an English 
nee painter in water colors, born in 
1793. 

Jan. 24.—Mitter, Hieronymus, a German 
classical scholar and writer on education, born 
June 7, 1785. 

Jan. 24.—Wetsu, Gen. James, an officer of 
the Indian army, born in 1774, promoted gen- 
eral in 1854, 
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Jan. 2%5.—Lz Bas, Rev. O. W., formerly prin- 
cipal of Haileybury College. 

Jan. 29.—Gorr, Mrs. CATHARINE GRAOE, 
(Francis,) an English authoress, born in 1799 
in Nottinghamshire. She received a superior 
education, but did not commence her career as 
writer till 1822, the year of her marriage to 
Capt. Charles Gore. Her first work, “ Therese 
Marchmont, or the Maid of Honor,” is said to 
have been written in a week. In 1824 this was 
followed by “The Bond,” in 1827 by the 
“ Lettre de Cachet,” in 1828 by the “ Hunga- 
rian Tales,” and in 1830 by ‘‘ Women as they 
are,” and ‘Mothers and Daughters.” Within 
the following thirty years she published more 
than fifty distinct works, all, with four or five 
exceptions, either novels or dramas, and most 
of them possessing superior merit. The best 
of her works are “* Women as they are,” “ Mrs, 
Armytage, or Female Domination,” “The Wo- 
man of the World,” ‘‘ Cecil, or the Adventures 
of a Coxcomb,” “ Greville, or a Season in Par- 
is,” “‘The Banker’s Wife,” “Self,” and ‘* The 
Queen of Denmark.” 

Jan. 29.—GuitrorD, Rey. Franois Norra, 
Earl of, born 1772; educated at St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, where he graduated 1797; was rector 
of Alresford and St. Mary’s, Southampton ; 
was master of St. Cross hospital, Winchester, 
from 1808 to the time of his death. 

Jan. 30.—Burrorp, Rozert, an English paint- 
er, the introducer of panoramas, born 1792. 

Jan. 30.—Pioxersent, H. W., R. A., an emi- 
nent English portrait painter. t 

Feb. 5.—Dr La Morte, Gen. Perer, ©. B., 
born 1781, made Companion of the Bath, 1831; 
general in the Indian army, 1860. 

Feb. 6.—Owen, Sir Joun, born at Pemb¥oke 
about 1776; was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, 1800; was lord-lieutenant of Pem- 
broke, and governor of Milford Haven; was M. 
P. for Pembrokeshire from 1806 to 1841, and 
sat for the Pembroke district from 1841 to the 
time of his death. 

Feb, 9.—Munvy, Admiral Sir Grorex, born 
at Shipley Hall, in the parish of Heanor, Der- 
byshire, 1777; became admiral of the red in 
1857; served at the taking of Corsica, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the battles of St. Vincent, 
the Nile, &c.; represented Boroughbridge in 
parliament from 1819 to 1831. 

Feb. 9.—Danpy, Franois, A. R. A., an emi- 
nent English historical] painter, born near Wex- 
ford, Nov. 16,1793. His paintings rank among 
the best in their class of the painters of our 
time. He died at Exmouth. 

Feb, 10—Donarpson, Jonny Witt1am, D. D., 
an English philologist born in 1811; was for 
many years head master of the Grammar 
School of Bury St. Edmunds, and subsequently 
removed to Cambridge, where he acted as pri- 
vate tutor. He was the author of “ The New 
Cratylus,” ‘‘ Varronianus,” &c. 

Feb. 12.—Lxsuiz, Lieutenant-General Joun, 
an English army officer, born in 1790; attained 
the rank of lieutenant-general, 1858. 
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Feb. 13.—Atontson, VicesAdmiral Rosert, — 


an English navy officer born in 1797. 


Feb. 16.—Cterxe, Sir Wirz1am Henry, born 


in London, 1793; high sheriff of Flintshire, 


1848 ; entered the army in 1811; served with — 


the Fifty-second in the Peninsula, and was also 
at Waterloo; retired from the army with the 
brevet of major in 1858, an 

Feb. 16.—Buryetr, Sm Wituam, M.D., 
K. OC. B., K. ©. H., born at Montrose, Scotland, 
in 1779; entered the navy as assistant-surgeon 


in 1795; was promoted to the rank of surgeon — 


in 1799; appointed physician and inspector of 


hospitals to the Mediterranean fleet in 1810; — 
became medical commissioner of the navy in — 
1822, and in 1832 was appointed director-gen- — 


eral of the medical department of the navy, 
which post he held till his death. He was 
physician in ordinary to William IV. He served 
in the Goliath, 74, in the battles of Oape St. 
Vincent and the Nile; and in the Defiance in 
the action off Ferro] and in the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and received four war medals for his 
meritorious conduct in these battles. eka 
Feb. 18.—Miecr, Tuxzopors, a German nov- 
elist and editor, born at Berlin, Nov. 8, 1806. 
He was the founder and for 12 years editor of 
the National Zeitung or Gazette. He was the 
author of twenty-four or five novels, one of 
which, Afraja, was well known in this country. 
Feb. 20.—Dyson, Gen. Jerry F., an officer 
of the East Indian army. ; is 
Feb. 20.—Oaitvy, Sir Wir11am, born 1810; 
claimed the baronetey of Banff, a Scotch peer- 
age created in 1642, and dormant since the 
death of William, eighth baron, in 1803. 
Feb. 20.—Sorrez, Evetwe. (See Soriwe, Ev: 
GENE.) : 


Feb, 21.—Hewrecerr, Karn Witnem, a dis- © 


tinguished Bavarian general, died at Munich at 
the age of 73 years. ; 

Feb, 21.—Mopena, Gustavo, an Italian 
sculptor, died at Turin, aged 58 years. 

Feb, 22.—Brayprooxr, Rionarp Cornwat- 
tis Nrvit1z, fourth Baron of, born March 17, 
1820, educated at Cambridge, and prosecuted 
with great zeal archeological investigations, for 
which he inherited a strong predilection from 
his father. He was hereditary visitor of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, and high steward 
of Wokingham. : 

Feb. 27. — ARENBERG, Prosper Lupwic, Duke 
of, born at Schlosser, in Hennegau, April 28, 
1785, died at Brussels. : 

Feb. 27.—Riersonet, Ernst, an eminent 
German sculptor, born in Pulsnitz, Saxony, 
Dec. 15, 1804. He entered the Academy of 
Arts in Dresden in 1820, and after a brief 
course of study executed a statue of Neptune, 
which was reproduced in iron and excited 
general admiration. In 1826 he repaired to 
Berlin and became a student under Rauch, and 
in 1827 the Saxon Government furnished him 
the means of visiting Italy. After a year’s so- 
journ there, he returned to Dresden and exe- 
cuted a colossal statue of Frederic Augustus IL., 


Pe 
bea -of Saxony. In 1832 he was appointed 
Be otesor in the Dresden Academy. Since that 
time he has produced numerous statues and 
4 of high merit, and has received titles 
/ ind orders in abundance from most of the 
or heads of Europe. His “‘ Mary weeping 
yver the body of Christ,” “Love taming a 
anther,” “Love borne by a Panther,” and 
“The Four Hours of the Day,” are his most 
celebrated works. 
_ Feb. 28.—Cnoss, Jonyx, an English historical 


Feb. 28.—Covurer, Sir Grorex, born 1788; 
as principal equerry and comptroller of the 
household to the Duchess of Kent; accompa- 
uied the Earl of Durham to Canada in 1838; 

ined the rank of colonel in the army in 


_ Feb. 28.—Surnertanp, Grorce GranvitiEe 
snp Leveson Gower, Duke of, born 
7 8, 1786, in London. The duke was from 
a of the oldest families of Scotland, which 
had been raised to the peerage in 1703, under 
_ the title of the barons of Gower. In his youth 
he was known as Lord Gower Stafford, and 
‘under that title was educated at Oxford, from 
_ which university he received, in 1841, the hon- 
_orary degree of D.C. L. From 1815 to 1820 
he held a seat in the House of Commons, and 
_in 1826, during the lifetime of his father, was 
‘ealled to the House of Lords as Baron Gower, 
‘and succeeded his father in the dukedom in 
1833, and his mother in the titles of Earl 
Gower and Baron Strathnaver in 1839. He 
was lord-lieutenant and keeper of the rolls of 
_ Shropshire till 1845, when he resigned ; lord- 
- lieutenant of Sutherlandshire till his death. He 
was a liberal patron of science and literature, 
and President of the British Institution and of 
Kings College Hospital for many years. In 
_ 1841 he was created Chevalier of the Garter. 
- On his vast estates in Scotland he had intro- 
duced all the improvements of the age in agri- 
culture, and er tg tons # distinguished myted 
agrieulturists for his efforts to improve the 
breeds of his cattle and sheep. Z 
March 3.—Biscnorr, Cretstran HENRY 
_ Epyst, a German medical professor and author, 
born at Hanover, Sept. 14, 1781, died at Bonn. 
- March 4.—Curezanowsxt, ADALBERT, an 
exiled Polish general, died at Paris aged 72 
years; born in the palatinate of Cracow, was 
_ educated in the military school at Warsaw, and 
served as an artillery officer of the French army 
in most of Napoleon’s great battles. On his re- 
_ tarn to his own country he was appointed lieu- 
tenant in the new Polish army, and attached 
_ for eight years to the staff of the Russian Gen- 
eral d’Auveray. In 1828 he was on the staff of 
Gen. Diebitsch in the Turkish campaign of that 
and the following year; distinguished himself 
_ at Varna, and was sent to announce the peace 
to the Grand Duke Constantine at Warsaw. In 
1830 he joined in the revolutionary movement, 
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commanded the fortress of Médlin, and was. 


afterwards made chief of the general staff by 
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Skryznecki, the Polish generalissimo. He de- 
fended the passes of Wieprz against the Rus- 
sians; defeated Gen. Thieman at Kotz; check- 
ed the advance of Rudiger in Podalia; won the 
battle of Minsk, July 14, 1831, and made a mas- 
terly retreat from Zamosk to Warsaw. For his 
services he was made general of division, but 
having lost his confidence in the success of the 
revolution, he was suspected of sympathy with 
the Russians, and while Governor of Warsaw 
took such measures as paralyzed the defence 
of the city by the Poles. After the entry of the 
Russians into Warsaw he continued to reside 
there unmolested for several months, and finally 
went to Paris, where he was received with dis- 
favor by the Polish emigrants. He lived in 
obscurity until 1849, when he was called to 
Italy by Charles Albert and intrusted with the 
re-organization of the Piedmontese army, but 
was again suspected of treason, though not 
punished, for the defeat at Novara, which was 
believed to have been partially caused by his 
misconduct. In May, 1850, he left Turin and 
cogil the rest of his life in Paris. 

‘arch 4.—Mapras, Right Rev. Tomas 
Deatrry, third Bishop of; born at Knotting- 
ley, near Pontefract, 1795; graduated at Cath- 
arine Hall, Cambridge, in 1828; created arch- 
deacon of Calcutta in 1835; and held that office 
until consecrated Bishop of Madras, 1849; had 
published sermons on various occasions. 

March 9.—Mactarxg, Sm Arcursarp, born 
1783; entered the army in 1795; served in 
several important battles and at the capture of 
Seville; was knighted for his defence of Fort 
Matagorda for 55 days with only 155 men- 
against Marshal Soult, who had a force of 8,000 
men under his command; received the Order 
of Charles III. of Spain in 1816; became gen- 
eral in the army in 1855. 

March 11.—Lovett, Gen. Sm Lovett Ben- 
JAMIN, entered the army in 1805; attained the 
tank of major-general in 1854; was appointed 
colonel of the Twelfth Dragoons 1856; served 
at the taking of Monte Video, and subsequent- 
ly in the peninsula, including ten general ac- 
tions, forty minor affairs, and seven sieges, 

March 14.—Procrer, Admiral Sm Wirrram 
BraucHamp, an officer of the British navy, born 
at Langley Park, Eng., Oct. 14, 1781 ; sueceed- 
ed his father as baronet in 1827; served in the 
expedition to Egypt; was at the bombardment 
of Havre in 1804; in the naval campaign of 
1808 in the East Indies, and attained the rank 
of admiral in 1857. 

March 15.—Litrorp, Tomas ATHERTON 
Powys, third Baron of, born Dec. 2, 1801; 
succeeded his father in 1825; educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford; was a lord in waiting 
to the queen ; resigned Sept. 1841. 

March 16.—Kent, Ducuess or. (See Kenr.) 

March 19.—Hay, Sm James Daterpce, 
born at Dunragit, Scotland, 1789; was a depu- 
ty-lieutenant of Wigtonshire. 

\ March 19.—Pym, Ste Witxtam, born at Pin- 
ley, Warwickshire, 1776 ; served in the Thirty- 
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fifth and Seventieth regiments and in a light 
infantry battalion in the West Indies during the 
expedition under Sir Charles Grey, and on the 
staff in Gibraltar, Malta, and Sicily; was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of army hospitals in 
1816; was knighted by William IV. on his re- 
turn from Gibraltar in 1823, where he had vol- 
unteered his services during the prevalence of 
a destructive fever; was the author of a trea- 
tise on yellow fever. = 

March 22.—VeErnon, Gen. Henry CHarizs 
Epwarp, an English officer of engineers, born 
Sept. 28, 1779; made Companion of the Order 
of the Bath in 18381, and attained the rank of 
general in 1859. 

March 28.—Sraupiet, Joseru, eminent as a 
bass singer, born in 1807. He had also distin- 
guished himself as a painter and chemist. He 
died in the lunatic asylum in Vienna, 

March 31.—Barrineton, Sir Marruew, an 
Trish baronet, born in Limerick, Ireland, May 
21, 1788; was crown solicitor for the province 
of Munster from 1832 to the time of his 
death. 

March 81.—Bury, Lapy Cuartorre, an 
English authoress, born-in 1775. She was the 
daughter of the fifth Duke of Argyle. Her first 
husband was Colonel John Campbell, to whom 
she was united in 1796, and who died in 1809. 
In 1818 she married Rev. Edward John Bury, 
who died in 1832. It was not until her second 
widowhood that she commenced writing to any 
considerable extent for the press. Her princi- 
pal works, all of which have met with remark- 
able success, and have mostly been translated 
into French and German, are: “ Marriage in 
High Life,” 1836; ‘‘ Memoirs of a Peeress, or 
the Days of Fox,” 1837; “The Divorced,” 
1837; ‘ Love,” 1838; ‘Family Records,” 
1841, &c., &e. 

April 2.—Taytor, J. J., an English civil en- 
gineer, born in 1804. 

April. 4.—ANDERSON, Sir James Cares, born 
in Waterford, Ireland, July 21, 1792. 

April 4.—Kotowrat, Liesstensxy, Franz 
Ayton, Duke of, an Austrian statesman, born 
in Prague, Jan. 31, 1778. In the early part of 
this century he was a prominent nobleman and 
officer of the Government in Bohemia, and 
founded, in 1818, the Bohemian National Mu- 
seum at Prague. In 1826 he was called to Vi- 
enna, where he became a Minister in the Met- 
ternich Cabinet, and was active in the promo- 
tion of education in the empire for many years, 
His library of 40,000 volumes he bequeathed to 
the Bohemian National Museum with an en- 
dowment for its preservation and increase, 

April 4.—Roxertson, Rear-Admiral Wir- 
LIAM, an officer of the English navy born in 
1786, entered the service in 1803; attained the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1857. 

April 10.—Vioat, Louis Josepn. (See V1- 
oat, L. J.) 

April 12.—Brrwiok, Ricnarp Nort, Norr 
Hm, fifth baron, born at Betton, Salop, Eng., 
Noy. 21, 1800; educated at Rugby. 
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April 14.—Aprin, Vice-Admiral Jonn G., an — 
officer of the English navy, born 23d April, — 
1790, entered the service in 1801; attained the 
rank of vice-admiral in 1860. | 

April 19.—Pastry, Gen. Sir Cuartzs Wit- 
LIAM, born 1780; entered the army as second- 
lieutenant in the artillery, 1797; changed to 
the engineers, 1798; served at the defence of 
Gaeta, 1806; at the battle of Maida, at the 
siege of Copenhagen, and at Corunna; was 
twice wounded before Flushing, in 1809; was — 
chief engineer in the Marquis of Huntly’s divi- 
sion; became a lieutenant-general in 1851, and 
colonel commandant of royal engineers, Dee. 
1853 ; created D. C. L., Oxford, 1844; received 
the peninsular medal; was inspector-general 
of railways; invented some improvements in 
pontoon bridges, and was the author of a trea- 
tise on “ Military Instruction,” and ‘ An Essay 
on the Military Policy and Institutions of the 
British Empire.” ; ; 

April 19.—Repineton, Gen. Onartes A. A. 
Court, O. B., an officer of the British army, — 
born 17th June, 1785; entered the service in © 
1801; made Companion of the Order of the — 
Bath in 1831; obtained the rank of general in 
1856. 

April 22,—Baxer, Miss ANNE Evizaneru, an 
ae topographer and archeologist, born in 
1787. 


April 23.—Cuspon, Lieutenant-General Sir - 
Mark, an officer in the East India Company’s 
service; created knight in 1856; was lieuten- 
ant-general in the Indian army, and commis- 
sioner for the government of the Mysore. 

April 24.—Wiuramson, Sir Hepworrn, 
born at Whitburn, Nov. 1, 1797; succeeded his 
father as baronet in 1810; was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M. A.; in 1819 was deputy-lieutenant of Dur- 
ham; was elected mayor of Sunderland for 
18412, and again for 1847-8, and member 
of parliament for Sunderland from 1847 to 
1852. 

April 28,—Suaw, Lieut.-Gen. Samuzt, an 
officer of the East Indian army, born in 1786; 
entered the service in 1804 in the presidency 
of Bengal; obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general in 1859. 

May 2.—Jacxson, Str GeoreE, born in 
1785; was attached to the mission at Berlin in 
1802; made secretary of legation there, 1806; 
secretary to special mission to Spain, 1808; 
secretary of legation at Berlin, 1813; commis- 
sioner at Washington, 1823 ; commissary judge 
at Sierra Leone, 1828; and subsequently in the 
same capacity at Rio de Janciro, Surinam, and 
Loanda. 

May 6.—Brert, Major-General Rionarp R. 
W., an officer in the British army, born in 1798 ; 
entered the service in 1813; became major- 
general in 1858. 

May 8.—Scort, Rear-Admiral Epwarp H., 
an officer in the British navy, born in 1788; 
entered the service in 1798; attained the rank 
of rear-admiral in 1857. 
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May 8.—Tetext Count person Sete, 
-_ q Hungarian patriot, born in Pesth, Feb. 11, 
- “Jeu, pbeatnitied suicide in the same city at the 
above date. He was educated at Pesth and 
 Patak, and gained a high reputation as a writer 
and scholar. In 1843 he commenced his politi- 
‘eal career, and soon took strong ground for 
Hungarian independence. In 1848 he was sent 
as envoy of the Hungarian Government to Paris 
9 urge the recognition of the Hungarian na- 
tionality. The close of the war found him an 
under sentence of death. He resided 
abroad for 11 years, but visiting Dresden in 
1860, he was arrested by the Saxon police and 
delivered to the Austrian Government, but con- 
- ditionally pardoned by the emperor, Franz Jo- 
seph. He entered the Hungarian Diet in April, 
1861, and commenced his opposition to the em- 
iy eror anew, but probably his scruples of honor 
concerning his pledged word of honor to the 

og hob induced his suicide. 

_ May 9.—Hunter, Rev. Josern, an English 

archeologist, born in 1783. 

_- May. 14.—Beprorp, Franors RusskEt1, sev- 
~enth Duke of, born May 13, 1788; succeeded 
his father in 1839; graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1808; was summoned to the 
_ House of Lords as Baron of Howland in 1832; 
was previously a member of the House of Com- 
_ mons; appointed special deputy-warden of the 
| Sstannaries, 1852; was elder brother of Earl 
' Russell, late Lord John. 

_ May 16.—Henstow, Rev. J. S., professor 
of botany in Cambridge University, born in 
a €6=s«4796. 

May 18.—Amuen, Frmeprich Atveusr von, 
ee in chief to the king of Saxony, and a 

istinguished medical writer, born at Géottin- 
gen, Sept. 20, 1799, died at Dresden. 

May 21.—Ortorr, Prrvce ALexis Froporo- 
witscu. (See ORLOFF.) 

-- May 23.—Carpwett, Epwarp, principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and Camden professor 
of ancient history in that university, born in 

- 1788. 

- May 26.—Moorsom, Vice-Admiral Consran- 
tine R., an officer of the British navy, born 
Sept. 22, 1792; entered the service in 1809; 
attained the rank of vice-admiral in 1857. 

May 29.—Mactrean, Sir Geroree, born at 
Dysart, Fifeshire, Scotland, 1795; educated at 
Edinburgh ; entered the commissariat service, 
1812, serving in the Peninsula and south of 
France until the close of the campaigns of 1813 
to °14; was subsequently employed in Canada, 
the West Indies, and Africa; was made a com- 

_ -miissary-general in 1849; served in that capac- 
ity during the Kaffir war of 1852, and sub- 

‘sequently at Constantinople and in the Cri- 
mea, for which services he was created K. C. 
B., and Commander of the Sardinian order of 
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_ St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. 

_ May 30.—Gortonaxorr, Privce Mirman. 
(See GorToHAKorFr.) 
_ June 3.—Dunpas, Hon. Sm Rionarp Saun- 


a DERs, an English vice-admiral, born at Melville 
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Castle, April 11, 1802; educated at Harrow, 
and at the royal fhaval college, Portsmouth ; 
entered the navy in 1815; became vice-admiral 
of the blue in 1858; was private secretary to 
his father, Viscount Melville, when first lord 
of the admiralty in 1828-80, and to the Earl 
of Haddington when in the same office, 1845-’6 ; 
was engaged in the early part of the Chinese 
war in 1841, and was created C. B. for his ser- 
vices ; was superintendent of Deptford dock- 
yard in 1851-2; lord of the admiralty for 
1852 to 1855, when he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet, and in that 
capacity attacked and captured Sweaborg; 
lord of the admiralty in 1857; created K. C. 
B. after the close of the Russian war, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. C. L. from 
Oxford, and the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honor from the French emperor. 

June 3.—Stewart, Admiral James P., an 
officer of the British army, born about 1786; 
entered the navy in 1797; made C. B. in 1815; 
attained the rank of rear-admiral in 1860—ad- 
miral in 1861. 

June 12.—Larpent, Sm Apert JoHN DE 
Hécuepiep, born at East Sheen, Surrey, March 
18, 1816; succeeded his father in 1855. 

June 14.—Bisnop, Grorce, an English as- 
tronomer, born in 1784. 

June 14.—Cavour, Count. (See Cavour.) 

June 17.—Conrapy, JoHANN WILHELM 
Heryzicn, professor of medicine at Gottingen, 
born at Marburg, Sept. 22, 1780, died at Gdt- 
tingen. 

June 18.—Hopexrson, Eaton, an eminent 
English civil engineer, born in 1789. 

June 19.—De Ros, Rear-Admiral Jonn Frep- 
Erick Firz-GErratp, born March 6, 1804; be- 
came a rear-admiral in 1857; published a vol- 
ume of “‘ Travels in the United States.” 

June 19.—Leiau, Samver Soruesy, an Eng- 
lish antiquarian, virtuoso, and author, born in 
1806. He published, just before his death, 
* Rambles in Elucidation of the Autograph of 
John Milton.” 

June 21.—Pretuam, Rear-Admiral FrepEr- 
10K Tuomas, born 1808; was private secre- 
tary to the first lord of the admiralty in 1852; 
commanded the Blenheim, 60 guns, in the .ex- 
pedition to the Baltic, 1854; was naval aide- 
de-camp to the queen from 1856 to 1858; a 
lord of the admiralty from Nov. 1857 to March 
1858; became rear-admiral of the blue in 
1858. 

June 21.—Pretier, Lupwie, a German ar- 
cheologist and classical critic born at Hamburg, 
Sept. 15, 1809; died at Weimar. 

June 23.—Camppett, Jonn Lorp. (See 
CAMPBELL.) 

June 24.—AxsrincER, Ropert CAMPBELL Soar- 
LETT, second baron, born at Abinger Hall, 
county of Surrey, Eng., Sept. 5, 1794; studied 
and practised law; in 1844 succeeded his fa- 
ther, Sir James Scarlett, Baron of the Exchegq- 
uer, and first Lord Abinger. In Dec., 1858, 
was appointed British Minister at Florence, but 
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on the annexation of Tuscany to the kingdom 
of Italy, in 1861, returned to England. He has 
been succeeded by his son William Frederick 
Scarlett. 

June 25.—Axnput Mepsiw Kuan, (See Appun 
MeEps1p.) 

June 28.—PattTerson, Right Hon. Sir Jonn, 
born at Coney-Weston, Suffolk, 1790 ;-was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Cambridge ; graduated 
1818; called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
1821; was one of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench from 1830 to 1852; was knight- 
ed on his appointment, and made a privy coun- 
cillor on resigning. 

June 29.—Brownine, Exizasetn Barrett, 
(See Browntna, E. B.) Yaa 

July 4,—Gratneer, Ricwarp, an English ar- 
chitect, born in 1798, 

July 6.—Pauerave, Sir Franors, born in 


London in 1788; was called to the bar at the’ 


Inner Temple, 1827 ; was deputy-keeper of Her 
Majesty’s records, and was one of the municipal 
corporation commissioners ; received the honor 
of knighthood for his general services, and his 
attention to constitutional and parliamentary 
literature. He was originally a Jew, and bore 
the name of Cohen, but on becoming a Chris- 
tian, he petitioned for and received liberty to 
change his name to Palgrave. 

July 6.—Ispetson, Sir CHartes Henry, 
born July 14, 1814; was a cornet in the York- 
shire Hussars; was appointed captain of the 
Fifth West York militia in 1834. 

July 13.—Tuomas, Sir Goprrey Jonny, an 
English baronet, born June 16, 1824, at Bodi- 
am, Sussex; succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1852. 

July 15.—Wits, Mrs., an English female 
painter of celebrity. 

July 15.—Ozartorysxi, Prince Apam. (See 
CzARTORYSKI.) 

July 20.—Nirzscu, Grecory WILHELM, a 
German philologist born in Wittenberg, Nov. 
22, 1790; died at Leipsic. 

July 21,—D’Eyrnoourt, Right Hon. Caries 
Tennyson, born July 20, 1784. He was a 
member of the queen’s privy council from 
1832. , 

July 22.—Harris, Lieut.-Gen. JosEPH, an 
officer of the East Indian army, born in 1780; 
entered the service in 1803; attained the rank 
of lieutenant-general in 1859. 

July 23.—Metvittz, Str James Cosmo, K. 
C. B., an English baronet born at Guernsey, 
June 8, 1792; entered the civil service of the 
East India Company in Feb. 1808; appointed 
auditor of India accounts in 1824; financial 
secretary to the East India Company, 1834, 
and secretary to that body in 1836; retired in 
1858; received the Order of the Bath for his 
services; was made commissioner of lieuten- 
ancy for the city of London in 1849. 

July 26.—Prtxy, Dr., an African explorer, 
died of fever in E. Central Africa about the 
latitude of 8° 40’ N., while endeavoring to find 
the sources of the White Nile. 
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July 27.—Barxer, Ool. Sm Groree R., K. 


O. B., an English baronet born in 1817, receiv- 


ed the order of Knight Commander of the Bath _ 


in 1859. 

July 28—Pxrttew, Admiral Sm Frerrwoop 
Broventon Reynorps, born Dec 13, 1789; en- 
tered the navy when very young; was engaged 


at the destruction of the Dutch naval force in — | 


the Indian seas; continued on the East Indian 
station till the reduction of Java, in 1811, and 
especially distinguished himself at Semanap, 
in the Batavia roads, and near Samarang ; as- 
sisted at the capture of a French convoy: in 
Port d’Auzo in 1818; served on the Mediterra- 
nean station from 1818. to 1822; appointed to 
command the Indian station in 1852; was re- 
called in 1854; and became an admiral of the 
blue in 1858. 

July 29.—BuoxincHaM AND Onanpos, Rien 
ARD PLantaGcenet Tempiz, Nueent Brypers 
Cuanpos GRENVILLE, second Duke of, born in 
Pall Mall, Feb. 11, 1797. He was educated at 
Oxford, and succeeded his father as duke in 
1839; he sat in parliament as representative 
of the county of Bucks from 1826 to 1839; was 
lord privy seal from Sept. 1841 to Feb. 1842. 
He is the author of “ Memoirs of the Oourt and 
Cabinets of George III.” He has been sueceed- 
ed by his son Richard Plantagenet Campbell, 
Marquis of Chandos. : 

Aug. 2.—Traguair, Onaries Stuart, eighth 
Earl of ; born in Peebleshire, Seotland, Jan. 31, 
1781; succeeded his father in 1827. 

Aug. 2,—Hersert, Sipney, Baron Hersert 
oF Lea. (See HersBert, Srpney.) - 


Aug. 8.—Hosxine, Wit11AM, an English ar-— 


chitect, born in 1800. 

Aug. 3.—Rerynoups, Admiral Sir Barrive- 
ton, born at Penair, near Truro, Eng., in 
1785; entered the navy in 1795; served in 
the action in Queberon Bay in 1800, and ac- 


companied the expedition against Ferrol; was , 


promoted to a lieutenancy for his conduct at 
the cutting out of a privateer; assisted in the 
expedition against Java in 1811; served at the 
bombardment of Beyrout in 1840; was com- 
mander-in-chief on the Cape and Brazil station 
from 1848-52; appointed vice-admiral of the 
red 1857, and was deputy-lieutenant for Corn- 
wall. 

Aug.4.—Hersert, Vice-Admiral Sir Tomas, 
born at Cahirnane, Co. Kerry, Ireland, in 1793; 
entered the navy in 1803; became vice-admi- 
ral of the blue in 1857; was senior Jieutenant 
of the Euryalus in 1813; was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath for his services 
as senior captain in command at the destrue- 
tion of the Chinese forts in 1841; appointed 
commodore on the southeast coast of America in 
1846; was high sheriff of Kerry in 1829; was 
lord of the admiralty in 1852, and M. P. for 
Dartmouth from 1852 to 1857. 

Aug. 7.—Htnricus, Hermann. Friepricn 
WituErm, a German philosopher and political 
writer, born at Karlseck, in the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg, April 22, 1794, died at. Fried 
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ity of Strasburg in 1812; was appoint- 


ed assistant professor of philosophy at Breslau, 
_ and in 1824 professor sidinaies of philosophy 


_ Aug. 8.—Fornes, Major-General Jou, a 
_ British officer, entered the service in 1811; at- 

: “tai ed the rank of major-general in 1860. 
Aug. 9.—Dvurnam, Right Rev. Cartes 
Tro: 4s Lonetry, D.D., Bishop of, born at 
Be ley Hill, Rochester, in Kent, 1794; was edu- 
 eated at Westminster school, and elected to 
- Christ Church, Oxford, as a student in 1812; 
was public tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
from 1818 to 1828; rector of West Tytherly, 
‘Hants, from 1827 till 1829; head master of 
School from 1829 to’ 1836, when he 
is appointed the first Bishop of Ripon; trans- 
sted to this see on the resignation of Bishop 
Maltby in 1856. - : 


_Enrope, and on his return to Frankfort was 


ype inspector of the gallery of the Stae- 
_ del Institute. _M. Passavant is the author of 
- eomty the ion Arts,” 1820 ; * ese 
_ Voyage to England and Belgium,” 1833 ; “ Ra- 
ine of Urbino,” 1839; “Christian Art in 
_ Spain,” 1853; &., &e. He also obtained con- 
rable distinction as a painter. 
Aug. 11.— Haves, Catuarrne, an Irish can- 
tatrice, born at Limerick about 1820. She early 
manifested a decided taste for music, and, under 
the care of the Bishop of Dublin, was put un- 
der the instruction of Professor Sapio, of Dub- 
jin. After obtaining some reputation as a con- 
cert singer, she became a pupil of Garcia at 
Paris, and subsequently of Ronconi in Milan. 
She first appeared at Marseilles in the opera of 
The Puritans, in 1845, and subsequently sung 
with great success in the principal cities of 
Europe, visited the United States in 1851, Cali- 
fornia in 1852-8, and the Sandwich Islands in 
1854, and Australia and India the same year. 
Returning to England she was engaged in 
1855-6 at Covent Garden, and from thence 
returned, in 1857, to America, and spent some 
years in California; but in 1860 made her resi- 
dence in Sydenham, England, where she died. 
| Aug. 15.—Arxinson, THomas WiTLaM. (See 
Arxrixson, T. W.) 
~ Aug. 20.—Quexetr, Joun, F. R. S., F. 1. S., 
vam of histology at the Royal College of 
urgeons of England, and conservator of the 
Hunterian Museum. . He was born in 1815. He 
was esteemed the ablest of English microsco- 
__ pists, and had published two treatises of high 
‘reputation: “ Lectures on Histology,” in 2 vols. 
8vo., and “ Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Microscope,” Svo. He died at Pangborne, 
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Berks, whither he had gone for the benefit of 
his health. 


Aug. 22.—Oastier, Riowarp, an English 
political writer, born in 1789. 

Aug. 22.—Moore, Gen. Francis, an officer 
of the English army, born in 1768; entered the 
service in 1787; obtained the rank of general 
in 1830. 

Aug. 26.—MoKenzm, Witiam Lyon. (See 
McKenziz, W. L.) 

Aug. 30.—Franois, Joun, an English sculp- 
tor, born in 1780. 

Sept. 1.—Topp, Gen. Sveronis H., an offi- 
cer of the East Indian army ; entered the ser- 
vice in 1798; became lieutenant-general in 
1851, and general in 1860. 

Sept. 3.—Mount Envercomsr, Ernest Av- 
eustus EpcrecomBe, Earl of, born at Richmond 
Hill, 1797; was aide-de-camp to the queen; 
was colonel of the First Cornwall Rifle Militia, 
but resigned 1857 ; has published extracts from 
journals kept during the Revolution at Rome 
and Palermo 1849; appointed special deputy- 
warden of the stannaries, 1852. 

Sept. 4.—-Cuntneuame, Major-General Davip, 
an officer of the East Indian army, stationed in 
Borneo, born in 1802; entered the service in 
1816; became major-general in 1854. 

Sept. 14.—Forreseve, Huen, second earl, 
born in London, 1783; died at his residence in 
London, Sept. 14, 1861. His family were ele- 
vated to the hereditary peerage as Barons of For- 
tescue in 1746, and his father was ereated Earl 
Fortescue and Viscount Ebrington in 1789. 
The late earl was educated at Brasennose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B. A. in 
1803, and M. A. in 1810. He entered the 
House of Commons as member for Barnstaple 
in 1804, and continued to represent that bor- 
ough till 1807. In 1820 he was elected for 
Tavistock, which he represented till 1831, and 
North Devon from 1831 to 1839, when he was 
called to the House of Peers as Baron For- 
tescue. In 1841 he sueceeded his father in the 
earldom. Under Lord Melbourne’s Adminis- 
tration in 1839 he was made lord-lieutenant of 
Treland, which office he held till Sept. 1841. 
Since 1839 he has been on¢ of the privy conn- 
cil, and was lord steward of the queen’s house- 
hold from 1846 to 1850.. He was also lord- 
lieutenant and vice-admiral of Dover; lord high 
steward of Barnstaple and South Molten. He 
published, some years ago, a collection of the 
speeches and writings of Lord King, with a 
memoir. 

Sept. 19.—Herserr, Gen. Dennis, an officer 
of the English army, born in April, 1771; en- 
tered the service in 1794; attained the rank of 
general in 1854. 

Sept. 20.—Niccourmi, Giovanni Battista, 
an Italian sculptor, born near Pisa, Oct. 31, 
1782. His statues possess high merit. Those 
best known are, * Arnold of Brescia,” ‘“ Ludo- 
vieus the Moor,” “ Rosa Munda,” and “ Filippo 
Strozzi.” 

Sept. 22.—Onéri, Rosz Maria Cfzos, usually 
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called simply Rosr, a French actress born at 
Etampés about 1824, She was the daughter of 
an actor who had assumed the name of Chéri, 
(dear.) She commenced her career as an ac- 
tress at the age of six years, performing the 
child parts of some favorite dramas. In 1842 
she was called to act as a substitute for Natha- 
lie, then a popular actress, and acquitted her- 
self so well as to obtain immediately a lucra- 
tive engagement. Her success from this time 
was uninterrupted. She played the principal 
part in all the best dramas of the French stage, 
and was without a rival’in most of them, In 
1845 she married M. Lemoigne Montigny, at 
that time director of the Gymnasium Theatre 
in Paris. 

Sept. 22.—Dasnwoop, Sir Gores, born at 
Kirtlington Park, Sept. 17, 1786 ; succeeded his 
father in 1828; was a deputy-lieutenant of Ox- 
fordshire. 

Sept. 22.—Zwizner, Ernst F. (See Zwir- 
NER.) 

Sept. 23.—Lxazyt, Admiral Grores, a Brit- 
ish naval officer, born March 20, 1777; entered 
the service in 1791; was made vice-admiral in 
1855, and admiral in 1861. 

Sept. 24.—Farren, Wittiam, an English 
actor born in 1787; entered upon an actor’s 
career in 1806 at Dublin, played for many 
years in leading parts at Covent Garden, Hay- 
market, and the Olympic theatres in London, 
and was manager of the two latter. He retired 
from the stage in 1855. 

Sn 24.—Sontosser, F. C. (See Soutos- 
SER. 

Sept. 25.—Briargm, Stmr Tomas, born at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1802; educated at the 
Aberdeen Grammar School and Marischal Col- 
Jege ; a merchant; had been elected provost of 
Aberdeen five times. 

Sept. 25.—Cusaox, J. W., an eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon, born in 1787. 

Sept. 25.—Maupstay, Josep, an English 
civil engineer, born in 1800. 

Sept. 28.—Leien, Caren Hansury, lord- 
lieutenant of Monmouthshire, born Oct. 6, 
1776; appointed lord-lieutenant in 1836. 

Sept. 28.+Pusot, ABEL DE, a French painter, 
born in 1785. . 

Sept. 28.—Ripve 1, Sir James, born at Shaw 
Park, Clackmannanshire, Scotland, June 8, 
1787; succeeded his grandfather as baronet in 
1797; was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B. A. in 1807; was deputy- 
lieutenant of Argyleshire. 

Sept, 30.—Cunnineuam, Rev. J W., an Eng- 
lish poet and theologian, died at Harrow. He 
was born in 1780; educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; appointed vicar of Harrow 
in 1811. He was the author of “A World 
without Souls,” &c. 

Oct. 2.—Sraniey, Rear-Admiral Wittram 
P., an officer of the British navy, born 1784; 
entered the service in 1798; attained the rank 
of rear-admiral in 1857. 

Oct. 2.—PonsonBy, Wit1iaM, third baron, 
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born at Hampstead, Eng., in 1816 ; succeeded | 7 


his unele in the barony in 1855. 


Oct. 4.—VanvreNnnorr, Joun, a celebrated 


English actor, born in 1790, 

Oct. 4.—Eeuinton, Earu. (See Earinton.) 

Oct. 9.—Avstin, Henry, an English civil en- 
gineer. 

Oct. 10.—Wittiams, Sir James Hamiyn, 
born in Devonshire in 1790; succeeded his 


father as baronet in 1829; was member of par- — 
liament for Cirmarthenshire in 1831, and again — 


from 1835 to 1837; lieutenant-colonel 
Dover militia in 1846; high sheriff of Carmar- 
thenshire in 1848; and deputy-lieutenant of 
Dover in 1852. 

Oct. 12.—Cupitt, Str Wit1r1am, an English 
civil engineer, born in Norfolk in 1785, and at 
an early age he displayed a remarkable genius 
for mechanical invention. Being apprenticed 
to a joiner, he soon became a superior work- 
man, and gave attention first to making agricul- 
tural implements, then to the construction of 
millers’ machinery, and soon after invented the 


self-regulating windmill sails now weed : 


used. He became connected, about 1812, wi 
Messrs. Ransome and Son, of Ipswich, in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
after a time engaged in all kinds of engineer- 
ing work, the construction of gas-works, &e. 
About this time he invented the treadmill for 
the use of gaols and houses of correction, In 
1826 lie removed to London, and found at once 
abundant employment in the construction of 
docks, canals, railroads, port, harbor, and river 
improvements. He superintended the construe- 
tion of the London Crystal Palace in 1851, and 
was knighted for his services to the country in 
connection with it. 

Oct. 13.—Sipruorp, Gervase, T W., M. P. 

Oct. 16.—Murray, Sir Witu1AM Keiru, born 
at Ochtertyre, 1801; was appointed a deputy- 
lieutenant of Perthshire in 1846; was lieuten- 
ant-colonel of militia of that county, but re- 
signed in 1846, 

Oct. 17.—CrawForp, SHARMAN, an English 
political writer. 

Oct. 21.—Want, Str CLaupE Martine, born 
in Bengal, 1794; entered the military service 
of the East India Company in 1809; appointed 
diplomatic agent at Lodiana, 1823; placed in 
charge of the British relations with Runjeet 
Singh, and the States across the Indus; ona 
special mission to Peshawur in 1838, to join the 
Sikh army with Shah Zada-Timon, and was the 
first to force the Khyber pass; became lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1839 ; was knighted the same 
year for his services at the Court of Lahore for 
17 years; received permission in 1841 to wear 
the order of the Dooranee Empire, conferred 
for services in Candahar, Cabul, and at the 
capture of Ghuznee, and also received the Star 
of the Punjab; in 1848 was political agent at 
Malwa, Central India; in 1855 received the 
local rank of colonel in the East Indies. 

Oct 25.—Granam, Sim James R. G, (See 
GRAHAM.) 
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 - Oct. 27.—Stzzotp, Epwarp Karr Kaspar 
Jaxon JosepH von, an eminent German physi- 
-__ ¢ian, and writer on obstetrics, born at Wurz- 
, March 19, 1801. 

—s- Oct. 29.—Suaxespear, Col. Sm Riowmonp 
- @amrsetr, born 1809; entered the military 
service of the East India Company in the Ben- 

} gal Artillery, 1827; distinguished himself 

tly at the attack on Gwalior, in Dec. 1843, 
n the operations against the Sikhs in 1848~’9, 
and was wounded at the battle of Goojerat ; 
received the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel 
_ in the army of the East Indies in 1849, and 
_ the honor of knighthood for his services at 
Khiva in reconciling the Khan to the Emperor 
of Russia, and in putting an end to the slavery 
___ of Europeans in that country. 

Oct. 29.—Brivers, Sm Henry, born at 
Ewell, Eng., 1786; received the honor of 
knighthood from George IV. 

* ¢. 30.—Mitter, Sie Witrram, born in 
Edinburgh in 1815 ; was educated at Eton, and 
was for some years an officer in the Twelfth 
Lancers; was appointed magistrate for Ayre- 
_ shire, 1838, and afterwards a deputy-lieutenant ; 
was made a Knight-Commander of the Order of 
the Temple, Jan. 1846. ; 
_ Nov. 8.—B Sm Tuomas, born at Car- 
low, Ireland, 1783, was a deputy-lieutenant of 
Carlow. 

_ Nov. 9.—Doveras, Sir Howarp. (See 
-Dovetas, Str H.) 

Nov. 9.—Hawexins, Sm Jonn Ozsar, born 
Feb. 9, 1782; was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he received the honorary degree 
of M. A., 1802. He succeeded his brother as 
third baronet in 1793. He died at the resi- 
dence of his sister, Frenchay, Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 12.—Perpro V., king of Portugal. (See 
Pepro V.) 

Nov. 13.—Croven, Arravr Huen, an Eng- 
lish poet and scholar, died at Florence, aged 42 
years. At an early age he entered the Rugby 
School, and gained the only scholarship open 
for literary competition. He was afterwards 
elected a fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, 
and filled the place with dignity and fidelity. 
While engaged in his duties here, he wrote the 
poem entitled “ Bothie of Topee na Fuosich,” 
which excited much attention; and, in 1849, 
published a little volume of great merit, en- 
titled “ Ambarvalia.” In 1848-9 he visited 
Italy, and soon after came to the United States, 
with the intention of making this a permanent 
home, and was warmly received in the literary 
circles of Boston and Cambridge. In 1852 he 
engaged in the arduous task of translating 
anew “ Plutarch’s Lives.” In 1853 he was re- 
called to England by an appointment-to the 
educational branch of the privy council, which 
important post he held until his death. To his 
many duties he added those of private secretary 
to Florence Nightingale, and there is little doubt 
that in the multitude of his labors he overtasked 
himself, and thus hastened his death. 

Nov. 13.—Dcxscompz, Tuomas Siinespy, a 
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member of the British House of Commons, died 
at Lancing, Sussex. 

Nov. 13.—Forses, Sir Jonny, M. D., born at 
Cuttelbrae, Scotland, 1787; received his medi- 
cal education at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated in 1817; was a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians; served sev- 
eral years in the medical department of the 
navy ; was flag-surgeon to the commander-in- 
chief in the West Indies, 1814-15 ; physician in 
ordinary to the late Duke of Cambridge, 1830; 
physician extraordinary to the Prince Consort, 
1840; physician to the queen’s household, 
1816; was an honorary member of the princi- 
pal medical societies of Europe and America. 
In 1821 he introduced to English practitioners 
the great discovery of auscultation by translat- 
ing Laennec’s treatise, following up the subject 
by an original work of his own in 1824; was 
one of the editors of the “ Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine ; ” proprietor of the “ British and 
Foreign Medical Review ” from 1836 to 1847; 
and author of several other valuable works. 

Nov. 14.—Scnorppe, Sir James Homes, 
born Oct. 27, 1787; served in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1801, and in the Peninsala from 
1808 to the end of the war; received a medal 
for his conduct at Neville; was created a K. 
C. B. for his services in the first Chinese war; 
was appointed aide-de-camp to Her Majesty, 
and received the thanks of both Houses of Par-* 
liament ; became 8 major-general in 1854, and 
colonel of the Fifty-fifth Foot in 1857. 

Nov. 25.—F rxon, Lieut.-Gen. Jonn, an Eng- 
lish army officer, son of the fourth ear} of 
Aylesford, born 13th March, 1793 ; entered the 
army in 1809; was military secretary to Lord 
Combermere in India; became lieutenant-gen- 
eral in 1855; colonel Twenty-fourth Foot in 
1856. 

Nov. 26.—Munovrt, Dr. ToEoporz, a German 
writer, one of the chiefs of the “‘ Young Ger- 
many ” school, born Sept. 9, 1808, at Potsdam ; 
educated at the University of Berlin, and resid- 
ed in that city till his death, except in 1848-50, 
when he was professor at Breslan. He was 
librarian of the University of Berlin from 1850 
till his death. His works, which were very 
numerous, were almost equally divided between 
fiction, history, and biography, and political 
topics. Few or none of them have been repub- 
lished in this country. 

Dee. 10.—Ssntu, Tuomas Souruwoop, M. D., 
an English medical writer and philanthropist, 
born in 1790. Besides numerous works on 
medicine, and several on theological topies, he 
devoted much attention to the subject of sani- 
tary science, and was employed by the Gov- 
ernment on the “ Health of Towns Commis- 
sion.” His writings on this subject have had 
the effect to modify beneficially the systems 
of drainage, sewerage, and ventilation, and an 
eminent authority declared, before his death, 
that Dr. Smith’s labors had been the means of 
saving more than a million of lives, He died at 


Florence. 
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Dee. 14.—Arpert, Prrnor. (See ALBErr.) 

Dee. —. —LacorpatreE, JEAN Baptiste Hen- 
rt. (See LAcorDAIRE.) 

Dee. —.—Kitiator, Right Rev. Lupitow 
Tonson, D. D., Bishop of, born at Lisnegar, 
Rathcormac, 1784; graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1805; consecrated 1837; in 
1848, succeeded his elder brother in the barony 
of Riversdale, an Irish peerage originally con- 
ferred on William Tonson, M. P. 

OHIO. One of the Western States, formed 
out of the northwestern territory ceded by 
Virginia, was admitted to the Union in 1802, 


is bounded on the north by Michigan and Lake © 


Erie, on the east by Pennsylvania and. Virginia, 
south by Virginia and Kentucky, from which 
it is separated by the Ohio River, and west. by 
Indiana. It is about two hundred. miles in 
length from north to south, and one hundred 
and ninety-five in extreme width from east to 
west. The population in 1860 was, 2,308,374 
whites, and 36,225 free colored. The ratio of 
increase during the previous ten years had been 
17.82 white and 43.30 colored. The vote for 
President in 1860 was for Lincoln 231,610; 
Douglas, 187,232; Breckinridge 11,405; Bell 
12,194. The Governor of the State is elected 
for two years. The Senate consists of thirty- 
five members, and the House of one hundred, 
each elected for two years. The Legislature 
‘meets biennially, at Columbus, 1862, 1864, &c., 
on the first Monday of January. The compo- 
sition of the last Legislature was: Senate, 25 
Republicans, 10 Democrats; House, 58 Repub- 
licans, 46 Democrats, 1 Independent. The 
United States Senators are Benjamin Wade, a 
native of Massachusetts, whose term expires 
March 4, 1863, and John Sherman, elected in 
place of Mr. Chase, who became Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Sherman’s term expires 
March 4, 1867. 

Gov. Tod succeeded Goy. Dennison, whose 
term expired Jan. 1862. The Legislature met 
on the first Monday of Jan. 1861, amidst the 
generally pervading excitement growing out of 
the state of the Union. 
Dennison explained, at some length, the course 
he had pursued in refusing to surrender, on 

_ the requisition of the Governors of Kentutky 

and Tennessee, the persons accused of aiding the 
escape of fugitive slaves. He denied the right 
of secession as ageneral principle, and affirmed 
the loyalty of Ohio to the Union. He sug- 
gested the repeal of the obnoxious features of 
the fugitive slave law, and that the repeal of 
any personal liberty bills subversive of the fu- 
gitive law would thus be secured; but, at the 
same time, he said “the Southern States should 
repeal their laws in contravention of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens of free States, who 
cannot be satisfied with less, and who will in- 
sist upon their constitutional rights in every 
State and Territory of this Confederacy. These 
they cheerfully accord to citizens of the South- 
ern States. Determined to do no wrong, they 
will not contentedly submit to any wrong. 
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They demand the employment of all the con- 
stitutional powers of the Federal Government 
to maintain and preserve the Union.” ’ 

The allusion to the “ constitutional rights of 
citizens of free States” meant that the South 
should recognize ‘free blacks” as citizens of 
the United States, although, according to the 
Constitution, as expounded by the Supreme 
Court, and the practice of the Government 
since its formation, colored persons are not cit- 
izens of the United States, 
itself had uniformly acted on the same prin- 
ciple. At the formation of the State Govern- 
ment, laws were enacted forbidding blacks to 
come into the State, and imposing fines and 
penalties upon their introduction. .These laws 
were only repealed in 1849. Indiana and Illi- 
nois still have such laws, and in 1854 the U.S. 
Court decided that blacks are not citizens of 
the United States. The Ohio laws do not now 
recognize them as citizens, since the militia 
and other laws passed at the last session, all ap- 
ply to white males only. A 

The Legislature, on Jan. 12, 1861, passed a 
series of joint resolutions, of which the follow- 
ing is a synopsis: : . 

1st, The people of Ohio believe that the preservation 
of this Government is essential to the peace, prosper- 
ity, and safety of the American people. 

2d. The General Government cannot permit the se- 
cession of any State without violating the bond and 
compact of Union. 

3d. The power of the National Government must be 
maintained, and the laws of Congress enforced in the 
States and Territories, until their repeal by Congress, 
or they are ae d to be unconstitutional by the 
proper tribunal, All attempts by State authority to 
nullify the Constitution and laws of Congress, or resist 
their execution, are destructive of the wisest govern- 
ment in the world. 

4th. The people of Ohio are opposed to meddling 
with the internal affairs of other States. 

5th. The people of Ohio will fulfil in good faith all 
their obligations under the Constitution of the United 
States, according to their spirit. 

6th. Certain offensive laws in some of the States are 
rendered inefficient by the Constitution and laws of 
the Federal Government, which guarantee to the 
citizens of each State the privileges and immunities 
of the several States. The several State Governments 
should repeal these offensive laws, and thus restore 
confidence between the States. ° 4 

7th. All Union men condemn the secession ordi- 
nances. 

8th. The power and resources of Ohio are pled 
to the maintenance of the civil authority, Constitution, 
and laws of the General Government. 

9th. Copies of these resolutions shall be furnished 
to the Senators and Representatives of both Houses of 
Congress. 

On the 14th the Legislature passed the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the firm, dignified, 
and’ patriotic Message of the President, and pledge the 
entire power and resources of the State for a strict 
maintenance of the Constitution and laws by the Gen- 
eral Government, by whomsoever administered. 


On March 21st a resolution, requesting Con- 
gress to call a National Convention, passed both 
Houses of the Legislature. 

On April 10th about 80 boxes of arms and 
accoutrements of various. kinds, in transit to 
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_ Fort Smith, Arkansas, and re-shipped at Cin- 
 ginnati, attracted the notice of the people. A 
crowd assembled, and insisted on preventing 
Bet chipment. For the safety of the arms the 
Mayor took possession of them. They were 
not seized, but were held to prevent seizure, 
and perhaps destruction. 

_ Qn April 12, an act to enroll the militia of 
the State became a law. The following is a 
: ws 


—~ 
b 


*. . : 
Ist. Assessors to are lists of all persons subject 
to een hat . and fle the lists with the auditor, 

who shall furnish a copy to the adjutant-general, and an 
ft Was be shall by him be forwarded annually to the 
‘ar Department at Washington before Jan. 1 in each 
year. ere shall also be a militia of the reserve ; 
; 40 or more persons enroll themselves, the ad- 
jutant may issue commissions. When public service 
quires more force than “the active militia,” this 
- “militia of the reserve” shall be called into service. 
On the same day was passed an act to secure 
the safe keeping of arms in the hands of vol- 
unteer companies. 

Sec. 1. Provides that each man shall receive $5. 

_ Sec, 2. The commanders to report lists of members. 

‘ The ers to report all delinquencies 
in the agey, 
he del 


| Sec. 4. ae ery to be marked off by the ad- 
tant-general, and the delinquents not to receive 


Sec. 5. The aggregate not to exceed 6,000 men. 


- On the 13th the following law was passed to 
amend the militia law of 1859. It provided 
for carrying into effect the new military di- 
vision of the State. 


' Secr. 5. That the commander-in-chief may, if he 
shall deem the same advisable, order a camp of in- 
struction to be held, once a year, for four days, during 
the period of | encampments, at which time the 
officers of the volunteer militia, or the officers and all 
other members of said militia, shall be drilled in the 
school of the soldier and the details of their respective 
duties, and section 3 of the act entitled “‘an act for the 
further discipline of the militia and volunteer militia,” 
passed March 23, 1859, and providing a camp of in- 
struction for officers only, is hereby repealed. 


On the 15th of April the requisition of the 
President had been received for 75,000 men. 
The Governor issued the following proclama- 
tion : 

To the People of Ohio: 

You are called upon to meet the gravest responsi- 
bilities, and it may be sacrifices, to preserve your free 
institutions and your national independence. 

The attempt of your Government to supply a be- 
ered garrison with provisions, has been met by 
war, and the reduction of the garrison by force 

arms. Your national has been insulted, and 
te eitghousl authorities of the Union treasonably 


At such an hour, rising above all party names and 
bias, resolute to maintain the freedom so dearly 
purchased by our fathers, and to transmit it unimpair- 
ed to our posterity, let the le assert their power. 
Your voice will be heard; your actions, giving ho 
to the overawed and oppressed in the rebellious dis- 
tricts, will strengthen the hands and animate the hearts 
of the loyal thousands in the Border States, and will 
bring back peace and order to the nation, with a new 


assurance of the perpetuity of its priceless blessings. . 


The General Assembly, by acts just passed, opens to 
Me the method of testifying your devotion to our be- 
ved State, to the Union as it is, and those free in- 
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stitutions which have been alike the foundation and 
pledge of our national and individual prosperity. 
The general orders issued through the proper de- 
artment assert that method, and invite your response. 
t us all be thankful to Almighty God for past mercies, 
imploring His ae for our many shortcomings, and 
trusting with Him the destinies of our country, forget 
all but the pressing duty to cast aside the distinctions 
that have been the basis of transient differences, and 
demonstrate to the world that we are worthy sons of 
great ancestors, fit to be intrusted with the liberties 
we inherit. * W. DENNISON. 


The Legislature on the same day passed a law 
regulating the troops to be mustered into the 
service of the United States; the companies . 
were not to number less than 70 men, cavalry 60 
men, artillery 100 men each. The Governor 
was to organize and officer the brigades. 

On the 18th was passed a law to provide for 
the defence of the State, and for the support of 
the Federal Government : 


Section 1. Appropriates $450,000 to arm and equip 
the militia. 

Sec. 2. Avproprisies $500,000 to carry into effect any 
requisition of the President. - 

Ec. 3. Places a contingent of $50,000 at the control 

of the Governor. : 

Sec. 4. Authorizes a loan of $750,000. 

Sec. 5. Authorizes the issue of certificates at 6 per 
cent., five years to run, not subject to any tax. 

Sec. 6. Levies a tax of 7-20 of a mill on the dollar 
of taxable valuation, to meet the interest of the loan. 


- On May ‘7th an act was passed, by which a 
tax of half a mill on the dollar of taxable prop- 
erty was levied, to be applied to the relief of 
families of volunteers in each county. The re- 
lief was to be continued one year after the death 
of the volunteer, if he died in service. 

The Legislature also passed a bill for leasing 
the public works of the State: 

In compliance with the provisions of this “‘act to 
provide for leasing the Public Works of the State,” 
passed May 8th, 1861, and after due advertisement, as 
required ~) Bs: act, the works, “consisting of the 
Miami and Erie Canal, Ohio Canal, Walhonding Canal, 
Hocking Canal,” so much of the “Sandy and Beaver 
Canal,” as is owned by the State, “‘ Muskingum Im- 
provement, and Western Reserve and Maumee 
and all appertaining thereto, and owned. by the State, 
for the purpose of being used in connection therewith, 
with the right to have additional surplus water,” were, 
by the Governor, Auditor and Treasurer of State, at 
public auction, in the rotunda of the State House, in 
the city of Columbus, on the 29th of May, 1861, offered 
for a term of ten years, to the person or persons, who, 
in consideration of the tolls, fines, water-rents and 
revenues to be derived therefrom, should bid to pay 
the highest annual rent therefor, to be paid in semi- 
annual payments in advance, in each year during the 
term of said lease; and were let, to Kent Jarvis, 
Joseph Cooper, Arnold Medway, Mr. Brown, Thomas 
Moore, and W. J. Jackson, for the annnal rent of 
$20,075, and they came into possession June, 1861. 
In 1861, the expenses were $64,362 more than the 
revenue. 


The joint resolution passed by Congress, pro- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, guaranteeing slavery in the 
States where it now exists, was taken up and 
passed by the constitutional majority. 
A bill defining and punishing treason also 
became a law. 
On the 26th of April was passed “an act to 
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provide more effectually for the defence of the 
State against invasion. The appropriation in 
this act amounted to $2,000,000; to meet 
which, the commissioners of the sinking fund 
were empowered to borrow the amount. The 
same act authorized the Governor to call out 
nine regiments of infantry and eight of cavalry: 


The Constitution of the State, Sec. 1, Article VIII., 
limits the power of the State to contract debts to cases 
of “ Cabual aeheite or failures in revenués, or to meet 
expenses not otherwise provided for, but the aggre- 
gate of such debts, direct and contingent, whether con- 
tracted by one or more acts of the General Assembly, 
or at different periods of time, shall never exceed seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” 

Section 2 of the same article provides that “In 
addition to the above limited power, the State may 
contract debts to repel invasion, suppress insurrec- 
tion, defend the State in war, or to redeem the present 
outstanding indebtedness of the State.” The loan 
authorized by the Act of April 18, 1861, is clearly 
within the powers granted in the Constitution. That 
authorized by the Act of April 26, is one of graver 
character, not only in the amount, but in the circum- 
stances which would bring it within the powers con- 
ferred in the Constitution upon the General Assembly, 
and the Commissioners. 


This difficulty was overcome by the Goy- 
ernor, who decided that ‘‘ Ohio is in danger of 
invasion,” and therefore that the debt is legal. 
The Constitution does not specify who shall 
decide on the danger of invasion. 

The President, in his proclamation of April 
15, had allowed the Confederates twenty days in 
which to disperse. On the expiration of this 
notice, the following general order was issued 
at Columbus, the capital of Ohio. The order 
explains clearly the manner of proceeding to 
raise companies for a reserve force of 100,000 
men, the number of companies to which each 
county is entitled, and other matters pertaining 
to the organization of this immense “‘ Home 
Army :” 

GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS, ADJ’T-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ' 

CotumBus, Onto, May 6, 1861, 

' The twenty days’ limit for the dispersion of rebels 
now in arms against the United States has expired. 
Whether the struggle for vindication of the imperilled 
Union shall be brief or protracted, the result is cer- 
tain. The destinies of all nations are interwoven with 
that of America, and the issue is made up. Ohio will 
meet the crisis firmly and fulfil her part. The more 
decided her action, the sooner will peace succeed war, 
and loyalty supplant treason. 

To give force and system to her action, the following 
general order is promalee: 

I. The militia is divided into the “active army of 
operation” and the “militia of the reserve.” The 
nine regiments now encamped, (additional to the thir- 
teen mustered into the United States service,) and 
such further regiments as the General Assembly shall 
authorize, will be mustered into the State service, 
and placed under strict discipline, for immediate ser- 
vice. 

II. The enrolled militia, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, exceeds 800,000 men, This force 
is divided into the First, Second, and Third Reserve 


Corps. 

The able-bodied force of other ages retired from ser- 
vice, but fully competent to meet any demand that the 
exigencies of the Union may require, exceeds 200,000 
men, and will constitute the Fourth and Fifth Reserve 
Corps. 

The First Reserve Corps will be organized forth- 
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with, and be subject to immediate transfer into the 
“‘active army of operation.” Applications, However, 
for the organization of militia of the reserve will not 


be limited to this quota, but the companies composing — 


it will receive the post of honor and the first assign- 
ment to active duty in case the country require their 
service. Zz. - * od * 

VI. As a general rule, public arms will not be issued 
to the militia of the reserve, but a proximate estimate 
of the number of private rifles in the possession of men 
expert in their use, shows that, with proper exercises, 
nearly or quite the entire first contingent of 100,000 


men can be armed, and disciplined in hours of leisure, — 
Siig, their draft upon the State until they are — 
* 


to the active Seal re i 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Adjutant-General. 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief. ; 


The people of Toledo, Dayton, and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, subscribed large sums of money for 
the support of the volunteers and their fami- 
lies; at the latter place, large property holders 
agreed to give houses rent free to families of 
volunteers during their absence. 

In September, the Federal Government re- 
funded to the State $900,000 of the amount of 
$2,100,000 it had expended in cipibodas 
troops, which began speedily to move forward. 
The First Ohio, McCook, 1,000 men, and the 
Second Ohio, Wilson, 1,000 men, arrived in 
Washington May 23d, 

The Ohio troops were organized under Geo. 
B. McClellan, formerly a distinguished army 
officer, but who was the General Superintend- 
ent of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. He 
was made major-general of the State forces, 
and up to June Ist, the following troops had 
been mustered for three months: Ist Regiment, 
Colonel McCook; 2d, Wilson; 8d, Marrow ; 
4th, Andrews; 5th, Dunning; 6th, Buckley; 
7th, Tyler; 8th, De Puss; 9th, McCook; 10th, 
Lytle; 11th, Harrison ; 12th, Lowe; 13th, Platt; 
14th, Steadman; 15th, Andrews; 16th, Irvine; 
17th, Connell; 18th, Stanley; 19th, Beatty ; 
20th, Morton ; 21st, Norton ; 22d, Gilmore. 

The whole number of troops organized by 
Ohio for the war was, to December 81st, 1861, 
as follows: 

In camps in the State: 


transferre 


Thirty-five regiments infantry.........sscseeeeeseers 26,146 
Four regiments cavalry..... iGn esi bin’ cecevaderly oaks 4,485 
Seventeen batteries artillery..........-.sseessecccees 1,228 

Dota cide Fedsdodt Sidel es bavleeay dom pade eotaned 81,679 


Amount of Ohio force in three years’ service, 
December 81st, 1861: 


TRAITS. Cices «dy een aesee slew Sivenaphiseadloecrnaneen 67,546 
Cavalry......... dace Pine die veces War eseascnvewren tend 7,270 
BRN ELIT we vid vice nis molad sha gas vSninvolelss.¢ ddteleve< boi 8,028 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Total 
To which add twenty-two full regiments for three 
INONGUB Ts a '5 ies lends bo be Some deeds uals od halnee SERS Cp 
Two companies of cavalry....... che 
Two sections artillery.......... 
Ono | Datteryis (sccsies clean peesisies 


Grand total... 2. cseccesensscescsces Coveecee 100,224 


The expenses paid by Ohio were as follows: 


_ CotumBus, Onto, August 1, 1861. 
It is hereby certified that the costs, charges, and ex- 


* penses, properly incurred by the State of Ohio, for en- 


rolling, subsisting, clothing, supplying, arming, equip- 
ping, and transporting its troops employed in aiding to 


i. aaa 


es ee a re 


resent insurrection against the United 
the sum of the following items, viz. : 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
eee e eee eee eee eee ee eee ee) 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Tee eee eee Pee Pee ee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee 


Sell) Sete rete eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ees 


SRR Re eee eee eee 


Teeter eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Pwo million one hundred thousand dollars... ot aa 
ne: W. DENNISON, Governor of Ohio. 
_-B.W. Taxes, Auditor of State. 

__ In the month of July the troops were trans- 
- ferred to the United States, and the State thus 
relieved from their payment. 
- The Ohio Democratic State Convention met 
ee Columbus, August 10, and nominated H. J. 
_ Jewett for Governor, and John Scott Harrison 
for Lieutenant-Governor. A series of resolu- 
_ tions were adopted. The third recommended 
legislatures of the States to call a National 
Boson for settling the present difficulties 
and restoring and preserving the Union. The 
sixth resolution condemned the President's at- 
tempt to suspend the writ of habeas k 
The public debt of the State of Ohio is $13,- 
685,233; add for war purposes $1,212,037; 
total, $14,897,273. This is an increase on the 
year = $647,039—some old debts having been 
Oo) 


_ The valuation of State property for 1861— 

number of acres 25,871,275—is, real estate in 
the country, $494,064,639 ; in towns and cities, 
 $149,818,913; personal property, $248,966,532. 
Total, $892,850,084. 

Taxes for State purposes, 4.55 mills, $4,056,- 
379; for local purposes, $7,014,748. Total 
taxes, $11,071,127. 

The payments in counties, in 1861, on ac- 
count of the Common School Fund, were $1,- 
205,107. . 

The number of horses in the State is 730,- 
427; value, $36,211,355. Cattle, 1,887,938; 
value, $19,734,330. Mules, 11,155; value, 
$601,479. Carriages, 299,012; value, $2,931,- 
449. Watches, 84,465; value, $1,571,699. 
Pianos, 9,264; value, $1,650,798. Value of 
merchants’ stock, $24,724,844; manufactures, 
$9,385,665. Credits, accounts, &c., $55,545,191. 

The number of acres in wheat, 1,844,677; 
bushels, 23,640,356. In corn, 2,397,639; bush- 
els, 91,588,704. In oats, 830,104; bushels, 
25,127,724. 

During 1861, there were 22,251 marriages in 
Ohio, which is 1 in each 105 of population, the 
highest ratio among civilized nations. The num- 
ber in 1859 was 420 greater. When Ohio sent 
100,000 males, or 20 per cent. of the active male 
population, into the army, it affected the result. 

uring 1861, there were 11,233 naturaliza- 
tions, of whom 5,349 were Germans; 2,108 
Irish ; the residue English, Welsh, Scotch, 
French, &c. Of the whole number, 8,970 were 
naturalized in the Probate Courts, and 2,263 in 
the Courts of Common Pleas. The number 
naturalized in 1860 was 10,479. In the last 
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three years, 30,705, or 10,000 a year—indicat- 
ing a total increase for 1859-60-61, of 30,000 
persons. Of the whole number of naturalized 
persons, 19,159 were Germans. 

In times of peace, the commission of crimes 
is remarkably uniform from year to year. The 
number of indictments for 1861 was 2,827 ; 
convictions, 1,374; of which 724 were crimes 
against persons, 597 against property. Crimes 
against society, 1,422. 

The number of violent deaths returned for 66 
counties in 1861, were 621, 100 more than were 
returned for 62 counties in 1860—up to July 1st— 
each year. The number of homicides in 1861 
was 12 less than in 1860; of suicides 16 more; 
and of casualties 94 more. It is remarked that 
suicide has been increasing of late years, owing 
to disturbing causes in the commercial world, 
and the war. Casualties—particularly serious 
railroad accidents—increased. Homicides have 
been caused chiefly by intemperance. 

The new structures which have been built 
- Ohio during the last four years, are as fol- 

ows: 


Value. 
TW SOUR iins sas cls ssvencenasde 10,458 $5,012,054 
In 1859... 7,812 4,972,645 
Tn 1860... 8,100 8,685,513 
POMEL A ose cascetcccieabecese 9,831 4,463,042 
WUE Choon woke a neekss seem 9,060 $4,800,000 


Rather more than two-thirds are dwelling- 
houses and stores. Of the foregoing, 25,000 
were of these classes. This would indicate an 
increase of population of 372,000 in ten years. 
The increase shown by the census was 360,000. 

The total number of paupers of all classes, 
lunatics, &c., is 35,900; or 1 in 70 in the whole 
population who belong to the dependent class. 
A large number in fact, but small relatively 
compared with other nations. 

On the subject of debt, the Commissioner 
of Statistics assumes that three-fourths of the 
debts due in this State from any source are 
known, without doubt—including the State, 
municipal, bank, record, and judgment debts. 
The commercial and private unrecorded debts 
then remain to be ascertained. The latter 
must be small, because only small sums are 
loaned without security. All other debts by 
loan are either in the form of mortgage, judg- 
ment liens, or endorsed notes discounted in 
banks. The commercial debt, however, is 
large. The debt of importers cannot exceed 
more than half the imports, and the imports 
cannot materially exceed the exports. The ex- 
port value of domestic produce and of manufac- 
tures of domestic materials and labor does not 
vary materially from $60,000,000 per annum. 
Many sales are made for cash, and credit rarely 
exceeds six months, and therefore half the value 
of exports is sufficient to allow for the debts of 
wholesale merchants. The same amount is 
sufficient allowance for consumers~and retail- 


.ers. The commercial debt of the State in ordi- 


nary times is not over $60,000,000. But in 
these extraordinary times it will be safe to say 
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it does not exceed two-thirds of that amount. 
The private debts are the only really uncertain 
debts in the State. Ten millions is a large esti- 
mate for them. But the ascertained and esti- 
mated debts of the whole State, and of all cor- 
porations and persons, &c., will stand thus: 
Gtate debit! s.:n.. 05 sqcnussaeeeee es come erabaest #14,250,000 


Mainicipal -devts.c:csi.g aad iesieb eddesiascapencant 650, 
Judgment debt (1861). ...2cc.so ccseeseecees ce 8,928,166 
Recorded mortgages (1861)......ceceseceseseees 29,734,966 
Railroad debt (1861),..04 > ccsccewevouns satonecs 56,000,000 
Bank. Gebt..0s3 05% & aseiews sc oxbabwat> ccerensiecs 15,500,000 
Commercial debt... ..ccccscsccecssesecee Sy awiae 40,000,000 
Private depts ties Aca seicecietsaeeerte 10,000,000 
BEV ORMEA. So Sod thie oh kb masons pesiiee 6 ee $184,063,132 


The life of a mortgage is slightly over two 
years. There will always be outstanding two 
years of mortgage debts, so that, adding to the 
above the mortgage debt of 1860—being $28,- 
738,998; also two years’ judgment, being $9,- 
903,854 for 1860, it makes a general aggregate 
debt of $222,705,982. 

The following will show the heights, weight, 
circumference around the chest, complexion, 
color of the hair and eyes, of 239 native Ameri- 
cans of Athens, Butler, Highland, Montgomery, 
and Washington counties. The persons. were 
taken indiscriminately. The average height 
per man is a fraction under five feet ten and a 
half inches; circumference of chest 38.02. The 
complexions of 136 were light; 67 were dark ; 
109 had light, 89 dark hair; 139 light, 76 dark 
eyes. The average weight. was 169 pounds. 
Highland County showed the tallest and heav- 
iest men. Twenty-one who were weighed 
averaged 182 pounds. In Athens 119 averaged 
154 pounds; 42 in Butler averaged 168 pounds; 
33 in Montgomery averaged 165.1 pounds; and 
24. in Washington averaged 176 pounds. The 
average height for the State is 5 feet 10.57 
inches. An inch is deducted for boot-heels, so 
as to reduce the standard to 5 feet 94 inches, 
which is regarded as the natural height of the 
present men of Ohio. 

The average height of Belgian men, given 
by Quetelet, (3,500 men measured,) is5 feet 54 
inches. Of 979 recruits in the British army, in 
the London District, 1838-9, the height was 5 
feet 6 9-10. Eleven regiments of Scotch High- 
landers measured 5 feet 7 8-10 inches, 

It thus appears that the average height of 
Ohio men in the above table is 4 inches above 
that of the Belgians, 24 above that of the Eng- 
lish recruits, and 14 inches above that of the 
Highlanders. 

The maximum heights of men in the above 
counties, show that there were at and above 6 
feet in height: 


In Athens County, of 119.20... ccc cccesccccecs 21 
Butler ee OF 42 Sik ci pc tans vee rketele oe 11 
Highland SUMMOY eohacs 6s bsg abhigis a saw ott cde pat 9 
Monrsomery. <0") 08 (BB t. en cela eset eee 8 
Wy mentee ff Ot) DAS ke tis duebia baidew hg awa eate's 10 


Of the whole number, 59, or one-fourth, were 
6 feet and over. More tall men may be found 
in the Ohio Valley than in any other locality. 
The comparison of measurement about the 
chest is as follows: 
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Mon. of Qhief 2h. aA 88.02 inches, 
English (London recruits)..............+..82.06 : 
Scotch Highlanders.............ececeee ees 89.02 * 


The Scotch appear stouter in the chest than 


Americans, but no other race is. ; 
Fair complexions predominate in Ohio. There 
are few of olive brunette, or dark complexion, 


The great majority are light or sanguine. The 


eyes are light in the proportion of 3 to 2—in- 
cluding blue and gray in the light class, black 
and hazel in the dark. The hair is the only 


feature, among Americans, and especially in | 


Ohio, which approaches the characteristics of 
the dark nations. Even in this, the majority 
have what may be fairly called light hair—in- 
cluding most of the brown hair. The weight 
given in the above figures is very heavy—an 
average of 169 pounds. In making a compari- 
son, ten pounds are allowed for clothing. 

Measurements of 238 men, in different vil- 
lages in Ohio, taken from the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, show an average height of 5 feet 98 
inches, weight, 157 Ibs.; average age, 82. Bell 
Center showed the largest proportions : 24 men, 
averaging 30 years of age, show an ave 
of 5 feet 11 inches, weighing 168 Ibs. In New 
Tasty 24 men, 5 feet 10 inches, weighed 172 

Ss. 4» 

The proportion of males in Ohio over 18 years 
of age, is 49 per cent. The whole number of 
males in the State is 1,169,799. The number 
of females over 18 years of age, 573,202. The 
whole number of males capable of bearing 
arms, according to established rules, is 523,566. 


ONDERDONK, Right Rey. Brnzamim 
TREADWELL, D. D., LL. D., late bishop of the 
diocese of Eastern New York, born in New 
York City in the year 1791, died in the same 
city April 30, 1861. Bishop Onderdonk grad- 
uated at Columbia College and received priest’s 
orders in 1813, and was immediately appointed 
assistant minister of Trinity Church. He rapidly 
attained distinction as a preacher and was greatly 
beloved by his people. On the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the post of Secretary of the Diocesan 
Convention, he was elected to that office, and 
on the death of Bishop Hobart, in 1830, was at 
once selected as his successor. In this new 
position he labored indefatigably and with great 
success for a number of years; the number of 
churches as well as the revenues of the diocese 
were greatly increased, and at his request, 
it was deemed necessary to divide the diocese, 
and he retained the Eastern section. In 1844, 
serious charges were made against him affecting 
his ministerial character and reputation, and 
causing great scandal. A trial was had before 
the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
and though the worst. charges were not proved, 
yet the Convention deemed him guilty of such 
indiscretions that they suspended him from the 
exercise of his episcopal functions, on the 3d 
of January, 1845. Bishop Onderdonk himself 
never admitted the. truth of the accusations 
against him, and his numerous friends made 
strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to have him 


——E———— 
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_ restored to his former position. The Diocesan 
- Qonvention in 1859 adopted a petition to that 
effect in 1859, and it was passed by a large vote 
in the lower house of the General Convention, 
but failed in the House of Bishops. Since his 
_ suspension, Bishop Onderdonk has lived in re- 
tirement, and the duties of the episcopate have 
been performed by a provisional bishop. 
_ ORLOFF, Prixoz (or Counr) ALExE!, FEo- 
porewiron, a Russian general and statesman, an 
illegitimate son of Duke Feodor Orloff, born in 
, died on his estate near St. Petersburg, 
‘May 21, 1861. He entered the army at an 
early age, and after participating in the war 
between Russia and France, became aide-de- 
mp to Alexander I. and afterwards adjutant 
on the staff of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
‘and finally colonel of a regiment of Horse 
Guards. At the insurrection of Dec. 1825, at 
the time of the accession of Nicholas I. to the 
oi he saved his imperial master, and quell- 
the revolt by putting himself at the head 
_of the squadrons which remained faithful, and 
charging with terrible fury on the insur- 
gents. “Nicholas evinced his gratitude for this 
act of bravery and fidelity by bestowing upon 
him for thirty years his confidence in a greater 
4 than he permitted any other subject 
to enjoy; and Orloff was devoted to his sov- 
-ereign’s interests as no other subject in the Em- 
ire could be. In 1828, he fought against the 
rks, and in the following year attained a 
high reputation as a diplomatist by his negotia- 
tion of the peace of Adrianople. He was sent 
immediately after the peace, as Minister Pleni- 
; ns ipagete to Constantinople. In 1830-31, 
uring the Polish Revolution, he was appointed 
_.to inspect the conduct of the generals at the 


-. PADUCAH is the capital of McCracken 
County, Kentucky. It is on the Ohio River, 
below the mouth of the Tennessee River, and 
840 miles below Louisville. The name of the 
_ town was derived from an Indian chief who 
_ once resided in the vicinity. It has been the 
_ most important place of business on the Lower 
_ Ohio. The town was occupied by Union troops 
at abont eight o’clock on the morning of Sep- 
tember 6. The Ninth Illinois regiment, Major 
_ Phelps, the Twelfth Ilinois, Col. McArthur, 
with four pieces of artillery, left Cairo for 
_ Paducah on the previous evening. Upon their 
arrival the disembarkation was quickly per- 
formed. Every place of business was closed. 
At the railroad depot it appeared that all the 
_ rolling stock had been sent off. A large quan- 
_ tity of contraband supplies, marked for towns 
in the Confederate States, was found in the 
depot, and immediately seized. They were 
marked for Fort Gibson, Memphis, Union City, 
and New Orleans, The whole value of the 
seizure was over twenty thousand dollars. 
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siege of Warsaw, and was, as there is now 
reason to believe, unjustly accused of being 
privy to, and probably the cause of, the death 
of Marshal Diebitsch and the Grand Duke 
Constantine by poison. In 1832, he was sent 
as ambassador to London to sustain the rights 
of Holland against Belgium, In 1833, he vis- 
ited Turkey, as commander of the Russian 
troops sent to protect the Sultan against Ibra- 
him Pacha, and signed the treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi between Russia and Turkey, which 
gave to Russia the key of the Dardanelles, 
On his return, the Ozar bestowed upon him 
the Order of St. Andrew, made him member 
of the Council of State—bestowed a large es- 
tate upon him and appointed him General of 
Cavalry. He was the companion of the em- 
peror in all his visits to other European courts 
—and attended the coronation of the Emperor 
Ferdinand of Austria, as Russian Envoy. In 
1844, he was appointed to the charge of the 
secret police of Russia, which he managed for 
ten years with extraordinary skill and success. 
In 1854, at the opening of the war between 
Russia and the Allies, he was sent to Vienna 
to secure the support or at least the neutrality 
of Austria, but failed fully to secure either. 
In 1856, he represented Russia as first plenipo- 
tentiary at the Congress of Paris, and aided in 
negotiating the treaty of March 18, On the 
17th of April, 1856, he was appointed by the 
Ozar Alexander II. president of the Grand 
Council of the Empire, which position he held 
to his death. He was also prince of the Em- 
pire, and had received almost all the orders of 
nobility in Europe. Few men of his time 
possessed a more elegant and yet unpretending 
address, or more quiet and refined manners, 


P 


On the next day, part of the Eighth Regiment, 
the Forty-first Ilimois, and the American Zou- 
aves, from Cape Girardeau, poured in, increas- 
ing the force to about 5,000 effective men. 

By the occupation of Paducah, there were a 
fleet and two flanking armies to assail the Con- 
federate position in the Southwest. The char- 
acter of the back country was quite favorable, 
and the line to the Southwest was shorter, and 
less exposed than from Missouri. It had been 
regarded as the proper point for the departure 
of an expedition down the Mississippi. Gen. 
Polk, it was supposed, intended to seize Padu- 
cah, but was barely anticipated by Gen. Grant. 
It was necessary for him as a defence for the 
rear of his positions on the Mississippi. He ad- 
vanced as far as Mayfield two or three times 
with a large force, but his prudence caused him 
to retreat. 

Paducah is fifty miles above Cairo,and is con- 
nected by railway with all the Southern rail- 
roads. By the railroads alone, many car-loads 
of flour and bacon had daily gone to the South- 
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ern States, for some time previously to the Fed- 
eral occupation of the town. Other military 
stores, ammunition, equipments and clothing, 
had been sent over the same route. The place 
also commands the mouth of the Tennessee 
River, up which a large commerce had passed 
to the South. The surface of the country on 
the south presents no point of any considerable 
strength. A force could be sent down the line 
of the railroad, and also up the Tennessee River. 

PATENTS. An act changing the patent law 
in many essential particulars, passed Congress 
near the close of the session which ended 
March 4, 1861. Patents granted in future were 
to remain in force seventeen years, and all ex- 
tensions are prohibited. 

The act provides, where extensions are now 
applied for, in cases of existing patents, for com- 
pulsory process for witnesses, in order to make 
a thorough investigation of the merits of the 
case. It gives the Commissioner of Patents a 
larger salary, as it imposes additional duties 
and responsibilities. It provides for certain ad- 
ditional examiners, It allows the commissioner 
to refuse to recognize patent agents who have 
been guilty of misconduct. It enlarges the 
right to patent in relation to moulding, casting, 
electrotyping, &c. It cuts off all patents not 
prosecuted within two years after filing. It 
requires labels on patented articles. It enables 
the commissioner to dispose of models of re- 
jected applications, and to dispense with mod- 
els when he thinks the design can be sufii- 
ciently represented by a drawing. It allows 
the commissioner to require the printing of 
papers in certain cases. 

The number of patents issued during the year 
exceeded three thousand. The engrossing na- 
ture of the events which trAnspired during 
1861 so occupied public attention, that the vast 
and most important field of mechanical indus- 
try was comparatively overlooked. Many in- 
genious and valuable inventions .were made, 
which, with suitable illustrations, will find a 
place in a subsequent volume of this work. | 

PEACE CONFERENCE. The proposition 
for a conference or convention of five commis- 
sioners from each State on the condition of af- 
fairs, was first brought forward and adopted by 
the Legislature of Virginia. It was her meas- 
ure, undertaken in good faith, for a settlement 
of all difficulties and the preservation of the 
Union. For the resolutions for this purpose, 
adopted by her, see page 178. 

The measure was laid before President Bu- 
chanan, and by him communicated to Congress 
with a special Message, expressing his approba- 
tion in these words: “I confess I hail this 
movement on the part of Virginia with great 
satisfaction. From the past history of this an- 
cient and renowned commonwealth we have 
the fullest assurance that what she has under- 
taken she will accomplish, if it can be done by 
able, enlightened, and persevering efforts.” 

The plan immediately attracted attention in 
other States. In North Carolina and New 
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Jersey it was immediately brought before the 
Legislature ; in Massachusetts it was spoken of | 


as justifying ‘‘considerable hope that a new 
turn would be given by it to the troubled state 
of affairs.” It was further said, ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts can consistently accept such an invita- 
tion. 


sister States, and her desire to provide for the 
return of harmony.” Private correspondents 
from South Carolina wrote: ‘We look with 
hope to the movement just announced as having 
been started in the Virginia Legislature. Vir- 
ginia will be listened to despite all the press can 
say. fFour-fifths of our people will agree to 
any arrangement that shall guarantee our rights 


and be acceptable to the other Southern States.” — 


The Convention assembled at Washington on 
the 4th of February. The delegates appointed 
from the States respectively were as follows: 

Maine.—William P. Fessenden, Lott M. Morrell, 


Daniel E. Somes, John J. Perry, Ezra B. French, Free- — 


man H, Morse, Stephen Coburn, Stephen C. Foster. 

New Hampshire—Amos Tuck, Levi Chamberlain, 
Asa Fowler. 

Vermont.—Hiland Hall, Levi Underwood, H. Henry 
Baxter, L. E. Chittenden, B. D. Harris. i hes 

Massachusetts.—John Z. Goodrich, Charles Allen, 
George S. Boutwell, Theophilus P. Chandler, Francis 
B. Crowninshield, John M. Forbes, Richard P. Waters. 

Rhode Island.—Samuel Ames, Alexander Duncan, 
jie W. Hoppin, George H. Browne, Samuel G. 

rnold, : 

Aypicoieenarag S. Baldwin, Chauncey F. Cleve- 
land, Charles J. McCurdy, James T. Pratt, Robins 
Battell, Amos 8. Treat. 

New York.—David Dudley Field, William Curtis 
Noyes, James 8. Wadsworth, James C. Smith, Ama- 
ziah B. James, Erastus Corning, Francis Granger, 
Greene C, Bronson, William E. Dodge, John A. King, 
John E. Wool. 

New Jersey.—Charles 8. Olden, Peter D. Vroom, 
Robert F. Stockton, Benjamin Williamson, Joseph F. 
Randolph, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Rodman M. 
Price, William C. Alexander, Thomas J. Stryker. 

Pennsylvania—James Pollock, William M. Mere- 
dith, David Wilmot, A. W. Loomis, Thomas HE. Frank- 
lin, William McKennan, Thomas White. 

Delaware.—George B. Rodney, Daniel M. Bates, 
Henry Ridgely, John W. Houston, William Cannon. 

Maryland.—John F. Dent, Reverdy Johnson, John 
W. Crisfield, Augustus-W. Bradford, William T. Golds- 
borough, J. Dixon Roman, Benjamin C. Howard. 

Virginia.—Jobn Tyler, William C. Rives, John W. 
Becheeroney George W. Summers, James A. Sed- 


on. 

North Carolina.—George Davis, Thomas Ruffin, 
David 8. Reid, D. M. Barringer, J. M. Morehead. - 

Tennessee.—Samuel Milligan, Josiah M. Anderson, 
Robert L. Caruthers, Thomas Martin, Isaac R. Haw- 
kins, A. W. O. Totten, R. J. McKinney, Alvin Cullom, 
William P,. Hickerson, George W. Jones, F. K. Zolli- 
coffer, William H. Stephens. 

Kentucky.—William ©. Butler, James B. Clay, 
Joshua F. Bell, Charles S. Morehead, James Guthrie, 
Charles A. Wickliffe. p 

Missouri.—John D. Coalter, Alexander W. Doni. 
phan, Waldo P. Johnson, Aylett H. Buckner, Harri- 
son Hough. 

Ohio.—Salmon P, Chase, William 8S. Groesbeck, 
Franklin T. Backus, Reuben Hitchcock, Thomas 
Ewing, V. B. Horton, C. P. Wolcott. 

Indiana.—Caleb B. Smith, Pleasant A. Hackleman, 
Godlove S. Orth, E. W. H. Ellis, Thomas C. Slaughter. 

Iilinois.—John Wood, Stephen T. Logan, John M. 
Palmer, Burton C. Cook, Thomas J. Turner. 


Her doing so might have a good effect, 
as evincing her readiness to confer with her 
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_- Jowa.—James Harlan, James W. Grimes, Samuel H. 
Curtis, William Vandever. 


; —Thomas Ewing, jr., J. C. Stone, H. J. 
be ee F. Conway. apie 7 
— oe 
_ _ The Convention was organized by the unan- 
 jmous election of John Tyler, of Virginia, as 
_ Ohairman, and §. C. Wright, of Ohio, as Secre- 
“tary. On taking the chair, Mr. Tyler thus elo- 
_ quently addressed the members: 
_ “Genrremen: I fear you have committed a 
_ great error in appointing me to the honorable 
tion 


- mgs you have assigned me. A long sepa- 
a from all deliberative bodies has rendered 
_ the rules of their proceedings unfamiliar to me, 
_ while I should find in my own state of health, 
variable and fickle as it is, sufficient reason to 
decline the honor of being your presiding 
Officer. But in times like these one has but 
little option left him. Personal considerations 
should weigh but lightly in the balance. The 
‘country is in danger; it is enough; one must 
take the place assigned him in the great work 
of reconciliation and adjustment. 
“The voice of Virginia has invited her co- 
States to meet her in council. In the initiation 
of this Government that same voice was heard 
and complied with, and the results of seventy 
odd years have fully attested the wisdom of 
the decisions then adopted. Is the urgency of 
her call now less great than it was then? Our 
eat fathers created; we have to preserve. 
y built up through their wisdom and patri- 
otism monuments which have eternized their 
names. You have before you, gentlemen, a 
task equally grand, equally sublime, quite as 
full of glory and immortality. You have to 
snatch from ruin a great and glorious Confed- 
eration, to preserve the Government, and to 
renew and invigorate the Constitution. If you 
reach the height of this great occasion your 
children’s children will rise up and call you 
blessed. I confess myself to be ambitious of 
sharing in the glory of accomplishing this grand 
‘and magnificent result. To have our names 
enrolled in the Capitol, to be repeated by fu- 
ture generations with grateful applause, this is 
an honor higher than the mountains, more en- 
during than the monumental alabaster. 

“Yes, Virginia’s voice, as in the olden time, 
has been heard. Her sister States meet her 
this day at the council board. Vermont is here, 
bringing with her the memories of the past, 
and reviving in the memories of all her Ethan 
Allen and his demand for the surrender of Ti- 
conderoga in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the American Congress. New Hampshire 

is here, her fame illustrated by memorable an- 
nals, and still more lately as the birthplace of 
him who won for himself'the name of Defender 
___ of the Constitution, and who wrote that letter 
to John Taylor which has been enshrined in 
the hearts of his countrymen. Massachusetts 
is not here.” [Some member said she is coming. 

**T hope so,” said Mr. Tyler, “‘and that she wi 

bring with her her daughter Maine. I did not 
believe it could well be that the voice which 
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in other times was so familiar to her ears had 
been addressed to her in vain. Connecticut 
is here, and she comes, I doubt not, in the 
spirit of Roger Sherman, whose name with our 
very children has become a household word, 
and who was in life the embodiment of that 
sound practical sense which befits the great 
lawgiver and constructor of governments. 
Rhode Island, the land of Roger Williams, is 
here, one of the two Jast States, in her jealousy 
of the public liberty, to give in her adhesion 
to the Constitution and among the earliest to 
hasten to its rescue. The great Empire State 
of New York, represented thus far but by one 
delegate, is expected daily in fuller force to join 
in the great work of healing the discontents of 
the times and restoring the reign of fraternal 
feeling. New Jersey is also here, with the 
memories of the past covering her all over. 
Trenton and Princeton live immortal in 
story, the plains of the last encrimsoned with 
the heart’s blood of Virginia’s sons. Among 
her delegation I rejoice to recognize a gallant 
son of a signer of the immortal Declaration, 
which announced to the world that thirteen 
provinces had become thirteen independent and 
sovereign States. And here too is Delaware, 
the land of the Bayards and the Rodneys, whose 
soil at Brandywine was moistened by the blood 
of Virginia’s youthful Monroe. Here is Mary- 
land, whose massive columns wheeled into line 
with those of Virginia in the contest for glory, 
and whose State-House at Annapolis was the 
theatre of aspectacle of a successful commander, 
who, after liberating his country, gladly un- 
girded his sword and laid it down upon the 
altar of that country. Then comes Pennsylva- 
nia, rich in revolutionary lore, bringing with 
her the deathless names of Franklin and Morris, 
and I trust ready to renew from the belfry of 
Independence Hall the chimes of the old bell, 
which announced freedom and independence in 
former days. All Hail to North Carolina, with 
her Mecklenburg Declaration in her hand, stand- 
ing erect on the ground of her own probity and 
firmness in the cause of the public liberty, and 
represented in her attributes by her Macon, and 
in this assembly by her distinguished sons at 
no great distance from me. Four daughters of 
Virginia, also, cluster around the council ‘board 
on the invitation of their ancient mother—the 
eldest, Kentucky, whose sons, under that in- 
trepid warrior, Anthony Wayne, gave freedom 
of settlement to the territory of her sister Ohio. 
She extends her hand daily and hourly across 
la belle riviére, to grasp the hand of some one 
of kindred blood of the noble States of Indiana, 
and Illinois, and Ohio, who have grown up into 
powerful States, already grand, potent, and al- 
most imperial. Tennessee is not here, but is 
coming—prevented from being here only by 
the floods which have swollen her rivers. 
When she arrives she will wear the badges on 
her warrior crest of victories won, in company 
with the great West, on many an ensanguined 
plain, and standards torn from’the hands of the 
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conquerors at Waterloo. Missouri and Iowa, 
and Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota still 
linger behind, but it may be hoped that their 
hearts are with us in the great work we have 
to do. 

“Gentlemen, the eyes of the whole country 
are turned to this assembly in expectation and 
hope. I trust that you may prove yourselves 
worthy of the great occasion. Our ancestors 
probably committed a blunder in not having 
fixed upon every fifth decade for a call of a 
General Convention to amend and reform the 
Constitution. On the contrary, they have 
made the difficulties next to insurmountable to 
accomplish amendments to an instrument which 
was perfect for five millions of people, but not 
wholly so as to thirty millions. Your patriot- 
ism will surmount the difficulties, however 
great, if you will but accomplish one triumph 
in advance, and that is, a triumph over party. 
And what is party when compared to the task 
of rescuing one’s country from danger? Do 
that, and one long loud shout of joy and glad- 
ness will resound throughout the land.” 

The Conference then proceeded to organize in 
detail, by the appointment of officers, the adop- 
tion of rules, &c. The mode of voting adopted 
was by States, each State giving only one vote. 

The resolutions adopted by the respective 
States to be considered by the Conference were 
laid before it by the delegates from those States. 
They possess much interest as expressing the 
views of those bodies at the commencement of - 
1861, on the most important questions before 
the country. 

Massachusetts authorized the Governor and 
Council to appoint seven commissioners to pro- 
ceed to Washington “to confer with the Gen- 
eral Government, or with the separate States, 
or with any association of delegates from such 
States, and to report their doings to the Legis- 
lature at its present session; it being expressly 
declared that their acts shall be at all times 
under the control, and subject to the approval 
or rejection of the Legislature.” 

Rhode Island appointed her commissioners, 
“to meet such commissioners as may be ap- 
pointed by other States, in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 4th day of February next, to con- 
sider, and, if practicable, agree upon some 
amicable adjustment of the present unhappy 
national difficulties, upon the basis and in the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States.” 

New York resolved that, in thus acceding to 
the request of Virginia, ‘‘it is not to be under- 
stood that this Legislature approves of the pro- 
positions submitted by the General Assembly of 
that State, or concedes the propriety of their 
adoption by the proposed Convention. But while 
adhering to the position she has heretofore oc- 
cupied, New York will not reject an invitation 
to a conference, which, by bringing together 
the men of both sections, holds out the possi- 
bility of an honorable settlement of our na- 
tional difficulties, and the restoration of peace 
and harmony to the country.” 
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New Jersey declared that the resolutions and - 


propositions submitted to the Senate of the 
United States by John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky for the compromise of the questions in 
dispute between the people of the Northern 
and of the Southern States, or any other con- 
stitutional method that would permanently settle 
the question of slavery, “ will be acceptable to 
the people of the State of New Jersey, and the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from 


New Jersey be requested and earnestly urged 


to support these resolutions and propositions.” 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania expressed the 
opinion that no reasonable cause existed for the 
extraordinary excitement pervading some of the 
States, in relation to their domestic institutions, 
and declared that ‘‘ while Pennsylvania still ad- 
heres to, and cannot surrender, the principles 
which she has always entertained on the sub- 
ject of slavery, this Legislature is willing to 
accept the invitation of Virginia and unite with 
her in an earnest effort to restore the peace of 
the country, by such means as may be consist- 


ent with the principles upon which the OCon- 


stitution is founded.” That body also resolved 


that, in their opinion, “the people of Pennsyl- 


vania do not desire any alteration or amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
and any recommendation from this body to that 
effect, while it does not come within its appro- 
priate and legitimate duties, would not meet 
with their approval; that Pennsylvania will 
cordially unite with the other States of the 
Union in the adoption of any proper constitu- 
tionalameasures adequate to guarantee and secure 
a more strict and faithful observance of the 
second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which provides, 
among other things, that ‘the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the several States,’ and 
that ‘no person held to service or labor in one 
State under the law thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
ulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’ ” 

Delaware declared that, in the opinion of 
“this General Assembly, the people of Dela- 
ware are thoroughly devoted to the perpetuity 
of the Union, and that the commissioners ap- 
pointed, are expected to emulate the example 
set by the immortal patriots who formed the 
Federal Constitution, by sacrificing all minor 
considerations upon the altar of the Union.” 

The views of the Legislature of Ohio were 
expressed in these words: ‘‘ While we are not 
prepared to assent to the terms of settlement 
proposed by Virginia, and are fully satisfied 
that the Constitution of the United States as it 
is, fairly interpreted and obeyed by all sections 
of our country, contains ample provisions within 
itself for the correction of all evils complained 
of, yet a disposition to reciprocate the patriotic 
spirit of a sister State, and a sincere desire to 
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have harmoniously adjusted all differences be- 
tween us, induce us to favor the appointment of 
the commission as requested.” 

The State of Indiana required her delegates 

to take no action that would commit the State 

‘ until nineteen of the States are represented, 

nor without first having communicated with 

the General Assembly in regard to such action, 
and having received the authority of the same 

0 commit the State. Like Ohio, she declared 

that while she was not prepared to assent to 

the terms of settlement proposed by the State 
of Virginia, and was fully satisfied that the 

Constitution, if fairly interpreted and obeyed, 

contained ample provision within itself for the 

correction of the evils complained of, “still, with 

_a disposition to reciprocate the patriotic desire 

of the State of Virginia, and to have harmo- 

_niously adjusted all differences existing between 

the States of the Union, this General Assembly 

is induced to respond to the invitation of Vir- 
ginia, by the appointment of the commission- 
ers herein provided for; but as the time fixed 
for the Convention to assemble is so near at 
hand that the States cannot all be represented, 
it is expected that the commissioners on behalf 

_ of this State will insist that the Convention ad- 

journ until such time as the States shall have 

an opportunity of being represented.” 

Illinois declared that her acceptance of the 
invitation of Virginia was not an expression of 
opinion on the part of the State that any amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution was requisite 
to secure to the people of the slaveholding States 
adequate guarantees for the security of their 
rights, nor an approval of the basis of settlement 
of our difficulties proposed by the State of Vir- 
ginia, but it isan expression of our willingness to 
unite with the State of Virginia in an earnest ef- 
fort to adjust the present unhappy controversies 
in the spirit in which the Constitution was origi- 
nally formed, and consistently with its principles. 

Kentucky was of the opinion that the propo- 
sitions embraced in the resolution of her Sen- 
ator, Crittenden, so construed that the first 
article proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States should apply to all 
the territory of the United States now held 

or hereafter acquired south of the latitude 36 

deg. and 30 min., and provide that slavery of 

the African race should be effectually protected 
as property therein during the continuance of 
the Territorial Government; and the fourth 
article should secure to the owners of slaves the 
right of transit with their slaves between and 
through non-slaveholding States and Territo- 
ries, constituted the basis of such an adjustment 
of the unhappy controversy which divided the 

States of this Confederacy, as would be accept- 

able to the people of that Commonwealth. 

_ Missouri sent her delegates “to endeavor to 
agree upon some plan of adjustment of existing 
difficulties, so as to preserve or to reconstruct 
the Union of these States, and to secure the 
honor and equal rights of the slaveholding 
States. Said commissioners shall always be 
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under the control of the General Assembly, 
except when the State Convention shall be in 
session, during which time they shall be under 
the control of the Convention.” 

The plan of adjustment suggested by the 
Legislature of Tennessee was the same as that 
proposed by that body to a convention of dele- 
gates from slaveholding States, and embraced 
several points. First: that African slaves as 
held uncer the institutions of the slaveholding 
States shall be recognized as property and enti- 
tled to the status of other property in the States 
where slavery exists, in all places in those States 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, 
in all the territories south of 36 deg. 30 min., 
in the District of Columbia, in transit and whilst 
temporarily sojourning with the owner in non- 
slaveholding States and Territories north of 36 
deg. 30 min., and when fugitives from the owner 
in the several places above named, and in all 
places under the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress in the non-slaveholding States. Second: 
that in all territory now owned or hereafter 
acquired south of 86 deg. 30 min., African sla- 
very should be protected by all the departments 
of the Federal and Territorial Governments, 
and in all north of that line it shall not be rec- 
ognized ; and, States formed south of that line 
shall be admitted to the Union as slave States, 
and those formed north of that line shall be 
admitted as free States. Third: that Congress 
shall have no power to abolish slavery in places 
under its exclusive jurisdiction, in slaveholding 
States. Fourth: that Congress shall have no 

wer to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 

umbia while it exists in either of the adjoin- 
ing States, nor without the consent of the in- 
habitants, nor without just compensation to the 
owners ; nor prohibit the officers of the Federal 
Government or members of Congress from 
bringing their slaves within the District, and 
holding them there during their sojourn. Fifth: 
that Congress shall have no power to hinder the 
transportation of slaves from one State to 
another, whether by land, navigable rivers, and 
the seas. Sixth: that when a fugitive slave is 
not surrendered, the State so failing to deliver, 
shall pay the value of the slave and damages. 
Seventh: that no future amendment of the 
Constitution should affect the six preceding 
articles, or give to Congress any power to 
abolish or interfere with slavery in any slave- 
holding State. Eighth: that slave property 
shall be secure in transit in non-slaveholding 
States or Territories, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Ninth: an amendment to the effect 
that all fugitives shall be deemed to be those 
offending the laws within the jurisdiction of 
the State, and that it is the duty of each 
State to suppress armed invasions of another 
State. 

Such were the views represented by the dele- 
gates to this Convention. The subject before 
the Convention was to declare some common 
ground upon which all could agree, and which 
would be acceptable to the people of the United 
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States, and thus heal the divisions existing 
through the country. 
The regular order of business was com- 


menced by a motion on the part of James. 


Guthrie, of Kentucky, that the following reso- 
lution be adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of one from each State 
be appointed by the Commissioners thereof, to be 
nominated to the President, and to be appointed by 
him, to whom shall be referred the resolutions of the 
State of Virginia, and the other States iene 
and all propositions for the adjustment of existing dif- 
ficulties between States, with authority to report what 
they may deem right, necessary, and proper to restore 
harmony and preserve the Union, and that they report 
on or before Friday. 


The committee appointed under this resolu- 
tion was composed of the following delegates: 


New ae Pa P| Asa Fowler; Vermont, Hiland’ 


Hall; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Sam- 
uel Ames; Connecticut, Roger 8S. Baldwin; New Jer- 
sey, Peter D. Vroom; Pennsylvania, Thomas White; 
Delaware, Daniel M. Bates; North Carolina, Thomas 
Ruffin; Kentucky, James Guthrie; Ohio, Thomas 
Ewing ; Indiana, Caleb B. Smith; Illinois, Stephen T. 
Logan; Iowa, James Harlan; Maryland, Reverd 
Johnson ; Virginia, James A. Seddon; Missouri, A. W. 
ert pee Tennessee, F. K. Zollicoffer; New York, 
David Dudley Field; Massachusetts, Francis B. Crown- 
inshield ; Maine, Lot M. Morrell. 


On the 15th of February, the committee laid 
before the Convention a report and’ the follow- 
ing amendments to the Constitution : 


Arricte 1. In all the territory of the United States, not 
embraced within the limits of the Cherokee treaty grant, 
north of a line from east to west on the parallel of 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes north latitude, involuntary servitude, 
except in punishment of crime, is prohibited whilst it 


shall be under a Territorial Government; andin all the ° 


territory south of said line, the status of persons owin 
service or labor as it now exists shall not be chang 
by law whilst such territory shall be under a Territorial 
Government; and neither Congress nor the Territorial 
Government shall have power to hinder or prevent the 
taking to said territory of persons held to labor or in- 
voluntary service, within the United States, according 
to the laws or usages of the State from which such per- 
sons may be taken, nor to impair the rights arisin 
out of said relations, which shall be subject to judicial 
cognizance in the Federal Courts, according to the 
common law; and when any territory north or south 
‘of said line, within such boundary as Congress may 
prescribe, shall contain a population required for a 
member of Congress, according to the then Federal 
ratio of representation, it shall, if its form of govern- 
ment be republican, be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, with or without 
involuntary service or labor, as the constitution of 
such new State may provide. 

Art. 2, Territory shall not be acquired by the United 
States, unless by treaty; nor, except for naval and 
commercial stations and depots, unless such treaty 
shall be ratified by four-fifths of all members of the 
Senate. 

Art. 8. Neither the Constitution, nor any amend- 
ment thereof, shall be construed to give Congress 

ower to regulate, abolish, or control, within any State 
or territory of the United States, the relation estab- 
lished or recognized by the laws thereof touching per- 
sons bound to labor or involuntary service therein, 
nor to interfere with or abolish involuntary service in 
the District of Columbia without the consent of Mary- 
land and without the consent of the owners, or making 
the owners who do not consent just compensation ; nor 
the power to interfere with or prohibit representatives 
and others from bringing with them to the city of 
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Washington, retaining, and taking away, persons so 
bound to labor; nor the power to interfere with or 
abolish involuntary service in places under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States within those — 


States and Territories where the same is established — 


or recognized; nor the power to prohibit the removal — 
or transportation, by land, sea, or river, of persons 
held to labor or involuntary service in any State or 
Territory of the United States to any other State or — 


Territory thereof where it is established or recognized —__ 


a4 law or usage; and the right during transportation 
of touching at ports, shores, and landings, and of land- 


ing in case of distress, shall exist. Nor shall Congress — 


have power to authorize any higher rate of taxation 
on persons bound to labor than on land. 

Arr. 4. The third paragraph of the second section 
of the fourth article of the 
construed to prevent any of the States, by sporarinn 
legislation, and through the action of their judicial and 
ministerial officers, from enforcing the delivery of fu- 
gitives from labor.to the person to whom such service 


or labor is due. , 

Arr. 5. The foreign slave trade and the importation 
of slaves into the United States and their Territories, 
from places i pe the present limits thereof, are for- 
ever prohibited. ~ 

Art. 6. The first, second, third, and fifth articles 
together with this article, of these amendments, an 
the third paragraph of the second section of the first 
article of the Constitution, and the third paragraph of 
the second section of the fourth article thereof, shall 
not be amended or abolished without the consent of all 
the States, 

Arr. 7. Congress shall provide by law that the 
United States shall pay to the owner the full value of 
his fugitive from labor, in all cases where the marshal 
or other officer, whose duty it was to arrest such fugi- 
tive, was prevented from so doin by violence or intimi- 
dation, or when, after arrest, such fugitive was rescued 
by force, and the owner thereby prevented and 
structed in the pursuit of his remedy for the recovery 
of such fugitive. 


Two or three members of the committee sub- 
mitted individual reports, as Mr. Baldwin, of 
Connecticut, Mr. Seddon, of Virginia. Mr. 
Wickliffe, of Kentucky, presented a preamble 
and resolutions, and Mr. Tuck, of New Hamp- 
shire, offered an address and resolutions. Sub- 
sequently the report of the committee was taken 
up by sections, and each discussed and amended 
until the entire report was thus revised. This 
occupied the Convention until the afternoon 
session of the 26th, when Mr. Guthrie moved 
the adoption of the first section. It had been 
so modified as to read as follows: 


Section 1. In all the present territory of the United 
States, north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes of north latitude, involuntary servitude 
except in punishment of crime, is prohibited. In all 
the present territory south of that line, the status of 
persons held to involuntary service or labor, as it now 
exists, shall not be changed; nor shall any law be 
ee by Congress or the Territorial Legislature to 

inder or prevent the taking of such persons from any 
of the States of this Union to said territory, nor to im- 
pair the rights arising from said relation ; but the same 
shall be subject to judicial cognizance in the Federal 
Courts, according to the course of the common law. 
When any territory north or south of said line, within 
such boundary as Congress may prescribe, shall con- 
tain a population equal to that required for a member 
of Congress, it shall, if its form of government be re- 
publican, be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, with or without involun- 
tary servitude as the constitution of such State may 
provide, 


onstitution shall not be © . 


__ © The-vote on the adoption of the section was 
gs follows: 
Ayes.—Delaware, Kentucky, M 
hio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tenn F 
‘oEs.—Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Massachu- 
is, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire Vermont, Virginia—11. 
- So its ot ei was not agreed to. 
_ A reconsi 
delegates from Illinois and agreed to, 14 
On the next day the question was again 
on the adoption of the section, with the 
wing result : 


 Ayes.—Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
eres, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Thode land, Tennessee 


_ Nors.—Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia—s. 
_ Thus the section was adopted. 

~ Tt was stated by the members from New 
‘York, when the State was called, that one of 
their number, D. D. Field, was absent and the 
@elegation was divided. Thus New York, In- 
‘diana, and Kansas were divided. 

_ The adoption of the second section was then 
moved; it was as follows: 


 Secrrow 2. No territory shall be acquired by the 
United States, except by discovery, and for naval and 
‘commercial stations, depots, and transit routes, with- 
out the concurrence of a majority of all the Senators 
from States which allow involuntary servitude, and a 
too aphid ali the Senators from States which prohibit 
ation ; nor shall territory be acquired by treaty, 
‘unless the votes of a majority of the Senators from 

— 9 States hereinbefore mentioned vies as 
4 e two-thirds majority necessary to the rati- 
fication of such treaty. 


_ The vote on this section was as follows: 
. Ayes.—Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and, Tennessee, Virginia—11. 
Noes.—Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Massachu- 

setts, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Vermont—s. 

- New York and Kansas were divided. 

_ The adoption of section three of the report, 
with the amendments, was next moved. The 
‘amended section was as follows: 


Section 3. Neither the Constitution nor any amend- 
ment thereof shall be construed to give Congress power 
to ate, abolish, or control, within any State, the 
relation established or recognized by the laws thereof 
touching persons held to labor or involuntary service 
therein, nor to interfere with or abolish involuntary 
service in the District of Columbia without the consent 
of Maryland and without the consent of the owners, or 
making the owners who do not consent just com 
tion; nor the power to interfere with or prohibit rep- 

-Tresentatives and others from bringing with them to 
the District of Columbia, retaining and taking away, 
persons so held to labor or service; nor the power 
to interfere with or abolish involuntary service in 
— under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 

tates within those States and Territories where the 
same is established or ized ; nor the power to 
hibit the remoyal or transportation of persons held 
labor or involuntary service in any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States to any other State or Terri- 
tory thereof where it is established or recognized by 

. law or usage; and the right during transportation, by 

‘d Sea or river, of touching at ports, shores, and landings, 
j and of landing in case of distress, shall exist; but not 
the right of transit in or through any State or Terri- 

tory, or of sale or traffic, against the laws thereof. 


land, New Jersey, 
essee—S 
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Nor shall Con have power to authorize any 
higher rate of taxation on persons held to labor or 
service than on land. 

The vote on the adoption of the section was 
as follows: 

Ayes.—Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia—12.. 

Noes.—Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont—7. 


__ So the section was adopted. Kansas and 
New York were divided. 

The adoption of the fourth section of the 
report, as amended, was then moved; it was as 
follows: 

Section 4. The third h of the second sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution shall not 
be construed to prevent any of the States, by appro- 
priate legislation, and through the action of their judi- 
cial and ministerial officers, from enforcing the delive 
of fugitives from labor to the person to whom su 
service or labor is due. 

The vote on the adoption of this section was 
as follows: 

Ayes.—Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia—15. ; 

Nors.—Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire—4. 

Thus the section was adopted. Kansas and 
New York were divided. 

The adoption of the fifth section of the re- 

rt as amended was then moved; it was as fol- 

Ows: 
Section 5. The eat y yl trade is hereby forever 
robibited, and it shall be the duty of Congress to pass 
aws to prevent the importation of slaves, coolies, or 
persons held to service or labor into the United States 
and the Territories from places beyond the limits thereof. 


The vote on the adoption of this section re- 
sulted as follows: 


Avyes.—Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, New “ess pe Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and, Tennessee, Vermont, Kansas—16. 

Massach 


Noes.—Iowa, Maine, usetts, North Carolina. 
Virginia—. 
The section was thus adopted. 


A motion was next made to adopt the sixth 
section as amended; it was as follows: 
Section 6. "The first, third, and fifth sections, to- 
ther with this section of these amendments, and the 
i ph of the second section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution, and the third Fy of the 
second section of the fourth article thereof, shall not 
= amended or abolished without the consent of all the 
tates. + 


The vote on this section was as follows: 

Ayes.—Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and, Tennessee, Kansas—11. 

Nors.—Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Virginia—9. 

New York was divided. So this section was 
adopted. 

The motion was then made to adopt the 
seventh and last section as amended; it was 
as follows: 
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Section 7. Congress shall provide by law that the 
United States shall pay to the owner the full value of 
his fugitive from labor, in all cases where the marshal 
or other officer whose duty it was to arrest such fugi- 
tive, was prevented from doing so by violence or in- 
timidation, from mobs or other riotous assemblages, 
or when, after arrest, such oe was rescued by like 
violence or intimidation, and the owner thereby de- 
prived of the same; and the acceptance of such pay- 
ment shall preclude the owner from further claim to 
such fugitive. Congress shall provide by law for se- 
curing to the citizens of each State the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 


The vote on this section was as follows: 


Ayes.—Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Kansas—12. 

Nors.—Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia—7. 


Thus the last section was adopted. New 
York was divided. 

The adoption of the following resolution was 
then moved by Mr. Franklin of Pennsylvania: 


Resolved, As the sense of this Convention, that the 
highest political duty of every citizen of the United 
States is his allegiance to the Federal Government 
created by the Constitution of the United States, and 
that no State of this Union has any constitutional right 
to secede therefrom, or to absolve the citizens of such 
State from their allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. 


It was moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. The vote was as follows: 


Ayes.—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia 
—9. 

Nores.—Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Kansas—12. 


Some amendments were then offered and laid 
on the table, when its indefinite postponement 
was moved and carried by the following vote: 


Avyes.—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia—10. 

Nors.—Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania—7. 


New York was divided. 
The following preamble was then offered by 
Mr. Guthrie, and agreed to: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Convention assembled upon the invitation of the 
State of Virginia to adjust the unhappy differences 
which now diSturb the peace of the Union and threaten 
its continuance, make known to the Congress of the 
United States, that their body convened in the city of 
Washington on the 4th instant, and continued in ses- 
sion until the 27th. 

There were in the body, when action wag taken 
upon that which is here submitted, one hundred and 
thirty-three commissioners, representing the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Indiana, Llinois, Iowa, Kansas. 

They have approved what is herewith submitted, 
and respectfully request that your honorable body will 
submit it to conventions in the States as an article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


Permission was then asked by Mr. Johnson 
to have placed in the journal of the Conven- 
tion the following resolution: 
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Resolved, That while the adoption, by the States of 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 


sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, of ordinances declaring 
the dissolution of their relations with the Union, is an 
event deeply to be deplored, and whilst abstaining 
from any judgment on their conduct, we would ex- 
press the earnest hope that they may soon see cause to 
resume their honored places in this Confederacy of 
States; yet to the end that such return may be facili- 
tated, and from the conviction that the Union being 
formed by the assent of the people of the respective 
States, and being compatible only with freedom and 
the republican institutions guaranteed to each, cannot 
and ought not to be maintained by force, we deprecate 
any effort by the Federal Government to coerce in any 
form the said States to reunion or submission, as tend- — 
ing to irreparable breach, and leading to incalculable 
ills; and we earnestly invoke the abstinence from all 
counsels or measures of compulsion towards them. 

This permission was granted. . i 

The result of the labors of the Convention 
was then laid before Congress, (see Conaress, 
U. S.,) and the Convention adjourned. 


PEDRO V., (late King of Portugal,) Pepro 
pe ALcANTARA Maria Ferrnanpo Micurn 
RapHAEL GaAprizeL GonzaGA Xavier Joio 
Antonio Lreopotpo Victor Francisco D’ Assis 
Jutio AnEoxIo, born at Lisbon, Sept. 16, 1837, 
died Noy. 24, 1861, in the same city. He was 
the son of Donna Maria II. de Gloria, and Fer- 
nando of Saxe Coburg Gotha, king eonsort. 
At the death of his mother he became king under 
his father’s regency. He visited England in 
Nov. 1853, and France at the great exhibition 
in 1855, and subsequently Italy, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. He attained his majority (18 — 
years) in Sept. 1855. During his father’s re- 
gency, extradition treaties were made with 
France and Belgium, and treaties of navigation 
and commerce with the States of South Amer- 
ica. On assuming the crown in 1855, he con- 
tinued the ministry of the Duke de Saldanha, 
but the succeeding year that ministry fell be- 
fore the opposition, and was succeeded for a 
year by the Luli Ministry, which in 1857 gave 
place to a still more progressive ministry, that 
of D’Avila. In 1859, this in turn was sueceed- 
ed by that of Terceira Fontes. In May, 1858, 
Don Pedro married Stephanie, princess of 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, who died in July 
1859, without issue. The king had a high repu- 
tation as an intelligent and enlightened ruler. 
He was attacked early in Noy. 1861, by a ty- 
phoid fever, which in a few days proved fatal, 
and from which one of his brothers also died. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Don Luis 
Philippe, who ascended the throne as Luis IT. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the Middle States, 
and the second in population, is bounded north 
by Lake Erie and New York, east by New York 
and New Jersey, south by Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and west by Virginia and Ohio. 
It is about 810 miles in length, and 160 in width, 
except at the northwest corner, where it is 175 
miles, and contains an area of 46,000 square 
miles. The population in 1860 was 2,849,997 
white; 56,378 free colored; total, 2,906,370. 
The ratio of increase during the previous ten 
years was 26.20 white, and 5,12 colored. -The 


the State at the presidential elec- 
856 was: Fremont 148,272; Buchanan, 
930,772; Fillmore, 82,202. In 1860 the vote 
__-was: Lincoln, 268,030; Douglas, 16,765; Breck- 

F 178,871; Bell, 12,776. 
In mineral wealth, especially coal and iron, 
snnsylvania is the first State in the Union. 
Awnrnracire.) In manufactures she ranks 
the first States of the Union, and in 
agriculture and commerce, internal improve- 
nents and public institutions, she holds an 
equally prominent position. (See New AmErI- 
can Cyctopzpr1a.) The Governor is elected by 
the people for three years. Andrew G. Cur- 
as 


tin w oom bia as Governor on January 
15, 1861. The Senate consists of thirty-three 
members elected for three years, and the House 
- of Representatives of one hundred members 
: annually. y 
i The Governor upon his inauguration deliv- 
ered an address, in which he stated his view of 
the affairs of the nation. He pledged himself 
_ to stand between the Constitution and all en- 

croachments instigated by hatred, ambition, 
_ fanaticism, or folly. He said the election of the 
_ President had been made a pretext for disturb- 
ing the peace of the country by wresting from 
the Federal Government the powers which the 
people conferred on it when the Constitution was 
adopted. There had been nothing in the life or 
 aets of Mr. Lincoln to warrant the excitement. 
_ Blinded in their judgment, a part of the people 
were ipitating themselves into a revolution. 

He proposed the repeal of the personal lib- 
erty bill, if it contravened any Federal law, and 
said: “It is the first duty of the Federal Gov- 
_ ernment to stay the progress of anarchy, enforce 
the laws, and Pennsylvania will give it a united, 
honest, and faithful support. The people mean 
_ to preserve the Union at every hazard.” 

On the 17th of January, the House passed a 
series of resolutions approbatory of the course 
of Major Anderson, and Governor Hicks of 
Maryland, and pledging to Maryland the fel- 

ip and support of Pennsylvania. 

As early as the 24th of January the Legisla- 
ture adopted the following resolutions relative 
be the maintenance of the Constitution and the 

nion : 


. 


of 
1 


Whereas a convention of delegates assembled in the 
city of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, did, 
on the 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1860, adopt an ordinance, entitled “An ordinance to 
dissolve the Union between the State of South Caro- 
lina and other States united with her under the com- 
pact entitled ‘The Constitution of the United States 
of America.’” 

1. Resolved, That if the rights of the people of South 
Carolina under this Constitution are disregarded, their 
tranquillity disturbed, their ipronnessty retarded, or 
their liberties imperilled, by the people of any other 
State, full and adequate redress can, and ought to be, 
= re for such grievances through the action of 

gress, and other proper departments of the Na- 
Government. 
2. Resolved, That the people of Pennsylvania enter- 
tain and desire to cherish the most fraternal sentiments 
_ for their brethren of other States, and are ready now, 
__ as they have ever been, to codperate in all measures 


. 
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needful for their welfare, security, and happiness, 
under the Constitution which es us one ple. 
That while they cannot surrender their love of libert 
inherited from the founders of their State, sealed wit 
the blood of the Revolution, and witnessed in the 
history of their legislation; and while they claim the 
observance of all their rights under the Constitution, 
they nevertheless maintain now, as they have ever 
done, the constitutional rights of the people of the 
slaveholding States, to the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
their own domestic institutions. 

8. Resolved, That we adopt the sentiment and lan- 

age of President Andrew Jackson, expressed in his 
Gees to Congress, on the 16th day of January, 1833: 
“That the right of the ee of a single State to ab- 
solve themselves at will, and without the consent of 
the other States, from their most solemn obligations, 
and hazard the liberties and Ve pee of the millions 
composing this Union, cannot be acknowledged; and 
that such authority is utterly * ik nano both to the 
principles upon which the General Government is con- 
stituted, and the objects which it was expressly form- 
ed to attain.” 

4. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States of America contains all the powers necessary 
to the maintenance of its authority, and itis the solemn 
and most imperative duty of the Government to 
adopt and carry into effect whatever measures may be 
n to that end; and the faith and the power of 
Pennsylvania are hereby pledged to the support of 
such measures, in any manner and to any extent that 
may be required of her by the constituted authorities 
of the United States. 

5. Resolved, That all plots, conspiracies, and warlike 
demonstrations against the United States, in any sec- 
tion of the country, are treasonable in their character ; 
and whatever power of the Government is necessary 
to their suppression, should be applied to that purpose 
without hesitation or delay. 

However the people of the State had been 
divided heretofore, in reference to political par- 
ties, they were unanimous in favor of the Union, 
the observance of the Constitution, and the en- 
forcement of the laws. In Philadelphia a large 
public meeting was convened at this time, at 
which persons of all parties were present. Ma- 
jor Anderson had then just removed from Fort 
Moultrie, in Charleston Harbor, to Fort Sumter 
with his garrison. This meeting approved his 
conduct with a unanimous voice. In other parts 
of the State similar demonstrations were of al- 
most daily occurrence. Nevertheless, so long as 
the people of the Southern States did not violate 
the laws, they had many sympathizing friends 
in Pennsylvania; but the seizure of Federal 
property and the open defiance of the Constitu- 
tion was a shock to those friendly sympathies. 
The progress of affairs, however, was watched 
with intense interest. On the 9th of April the 
Governor sent a Message to the Legislature 
recommending, in view of the condition of na- 
tional affairs, that measures be immediately 
adopted for remedying existing defects in 
the militia system of Pennsylvania. With a 
view to effecting this object he suggested that 
a military bureau be established at Harrisburg, 
that the militia laws be modified, and that a 
proper distribution of suitable arms be made 
to such citizens as should attach themselves to 
volunteer companies in the State. 

Some of his views on the subject were thus 
expressed : 

“The militia system of the State, during a 
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long period distinguished by the pursuits of 
peaceful industry exclusively, has become wholly 
inefficient, and the interference of the Legisla- 
ture is required to remove its defects, and to 
render it available to the public service. 

“Precautions such as I have suggested are 
wise and proper at all’ times in a Government 
like ours; but especial and momentous consid- 
erations, arising from the condition of public 
affairs outside the limits, yet of incalculable 
consequence to the people, and demanding the 
gravest attention of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, invest the subject to which your action 
is invited by this communication with extraor- 
dinary interest and importance. 

“We cannot be insensible to the fact that 
serious jealousies and divisions distract the 
public mind, and that in portions of this Union 
the peace of the country, if not the safety of the 
Government itself, is endangered. 

“ Military organizations of a formidable char- 
acter, which seem not to be demanded by any 
existing public exigency, have been formed in 
certain of the States. On whatever pretext 
these extraordinary military preparations may 
have been made, no purpose that may contem- 
plate resistance to the enforcement of the laws 
will meet sympathy or encouragement from the 
people of this Commonwealth. 

“ Pennsylvania yields to no State in her re- 
spect for and her willingness to protect, by all 
needful guarantees, the constitutional rights and 
constitutional independence of her sister States, 
nor in fidelity to that constitutional Union whose 
unexampled benefits have been showered alike 
upon herself and them. 

“The most exalted public policy and the 
clearest obligations of true patriotism, therefore, 
admonish us, in the existing deplorable and 
dangerous crisis of affairs, tliat our militia sys- 
tem should receive from the Legislature that 
prompt attention which public exigencies, either 
of the State or of the nation, may appear to de- 
mand, and which may seem in your wisdom 
best adapted to preserve and secure to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and the Union the blessings 
of peace and the integrity and stability of our 
unrivalled Constitutional Government. 

“The government of this great State was es- 
tablished by its illustrious founder ‘in deeds of 
peace.’ Our people have been trained and dis- 
ciplined in those arts which lead to the pro- 
motion of their own moral and physical devel- 
opment and progress, and, with the highest re- 
gard for the rights of others, have always cul- 
tivated fraternal relations with the people of all 
the States devoted to the Constitution and the 
Union, and always recognizing the spirit of con- 
cession and compromise that underlies the foun- 
dation of the Government. 

“ Pennsylvania offers no counsel and takes no 
action in the nature of a menace. Her desire is 
for peace, and her object the preservation of 
the personal and political rights of citizens, of 
the true sovereignty of States, and the suprem- 
acy of law and order. 
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“ Animated by these sentiments and indulg- 
ing an earnest hope of the speedy restoration 


of those harmonious and friendly relations be-— 
tween the various members of this Confederacy — 


which have brought our beloved country to a 
condition of unequalled power and prosperity, 
I commit the grave subject of this communica- 


tion to your deliberation.” a 
A bill, corresponding to those recommenda- — 
tions of the Governor, was immediately reported — 


in the Legislature, which passed both Houses 
without amendment, and became a law on the 
12th of April. It also appropriated half a mil- 


lion of dollars for the purpose of arming and — 


equipping the militia. This gathering of the 


elements of the approaching contest, indicates — 


that those who set them in motion knew what 
was at hand and were determined to be ready 
for the fearful contest. In the House the bill 
passed by a vote of ayes, 65; noes, 28, 

Mr. Smith, a democratic member of the 
House, after despatches had been read an- 
nouncing the commencement of hostilities at 
Charleston, changed his vote in order to urge 
forward this bill. In the Senate it was adopted 
by a vote of ayes, 26; noes, 6; and before eight 
o’clock that evening became a law by receiving 
the signature of the Governor. i sit 

On the next day a bill to define and punish 
treason passed the Senate. It forbid any citi- 
zen of the State to take a military commission 
from the enemies of the United States, or to 
engage in any plot or conspiracy, or traitorous 
correspondence, or furnish arms, under a penalty 
of two years’ imprisonment, and a fine of five 
thousand dollars. Any person convicted of sel- 
ling vessels to the enemy or fitting out privateers 
should be punished by five years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of five thousand dollars. All officers 
of the Pennsylvania volunteers were required 
to take an oath of allegiance to the United 
States within thirty days; on refusal they 
should be at once deprived of their commis- 
sions. Two new regiments specially raised for 
the United States reported on this day as ready 
for immediate service. This was two days be- 
fore the proclamation of the President calling 
out troops was issued. The Legislature, imme- 
diately after the passage of this bill, adjourned, 

On the 15th of April the excitement in Phil- 
adelphia, the principal city in the State, and one 
of the largest in the Union, was great in conse- 
quence of the attack upon Fort Sumter, the 
proclamation of the President calling for vol- 
unteers, and the feeling of exasperation in the 
public mind caused by the presence in the city 
of persons who were suspected of ma arse 
with the secessionists. A large mob collected 
in the streets, which at one time numbered 
about ten thousand. The office of the “‘ Palmetto 
Flag,” a newspaper recently commenced for ad- 
vertising purposes, was visited, and the demon- 
strations against it were of so decided a charac- 
ter as to call for the interference of the police. 
The proprietors were obliged to display the 
American flag, and Mayor Henry made a speech 


; 
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ing violence, but giving assurances that 
no traitors should be tolerated in Philadelphia. 


_ The mob subsequently visited several other 
_ establishments and the houses of several citi- 


suspected of Southern sympathies. At one 
it was feared that all control of the crowd 


would be lost by the police, and that more se- 
_ rious acts of lawlessness would occur. 
at the office of the “ Palmetto Flag,” the dan- 


When, 


of the beginning of a riot seemed imminent, 
Henry appeared at one of the windows 
with the “ Stars and Stripes” in his hands, and 

thus addressed the tumultuous crowd: 
* Fellow-citizens: Lend me your ears as be- 


- coming good and loyal citizens—men loyal to 
’ .. country and her honor. 
oO 


(Cheers.) My 
w-citizens, no traitor shall rear his head or 
have a foothold in the city of Philadelphia. 


: otye cheering.) With the help of Almighty 
? 


treason sliall not raise its destructive hand 


_ to tear down the flag of the Union. (Tremen- 


dous cheers.) I call upon you now and for the 
future to protect this flag at the point of the 
bayonet and at the cost of ourlives. (Here he 
waved the American flag mid the most deafen- 
ing yells.) Fellow-citizen while I conjure you 
to stand by the flag of the Union, do not forget 
the private rights of individuals; be calm and 
te, defend your flag against treason, but 
aet with prudence, and do not invade the rights 
or property of individuals.” (Great cheering.) 

American flags were then displayed from the 
windows of the building and the crowd moved off. 

In all sections of the city might be seen the 

American colors displayed, not merely on news- 
paper offices, the Custom House, Corn Exchange, 
manufactories and stores, but also upon private 
dwellings. 
- Throughout the city a Union pledge respond- 
ing to the President’s proclamation, and declar- 
ing an unalterable determination to sustain the 
Government, throwing aside all differences of 
political opinion, received the signatures of all 
classes of citizens. 

On the 20th of April, the Governor issued a 

tion convening an extra session of the 
i . It was as follows: 

Whereas, An armed rebellion exists in a portion of 
the States of the Union, threatening the destruction of 
the National Government, perilling public and private 
pooperty, endangering the peace and security of this 
Commonwealth, and inviting systematic piracy ; and 

Whereas, Adequate provision does not exist by law 
to enable the Executive to make the military power of 
the State as available and efficient as it should be for 
the common defence of the State and the General Gov- 
ernment ; and 
. Whereas, An occasion so extraordinary requires 
prompt legislative power ; 

Therefore, I, Andrew G. Curtin, Governor of the 
Commonwealth, by virtue of the power vested in me, 
do pay convene the General Assembly of this Com- 
monwealth, and require the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to meet at their respec- 
tive houses at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, 30th of April, 
at noon, there to take into consideration, and pe ie 
such measures, in the premises, as the present exi- 
gency may demand. 


The quota of Pennsylvania under the call of 
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the President was 14 regiments. This call was 
enthusiastically responded to by the people of 
the State. The first detachment of troops which 
arrived in Washington after the issue of the re- 
quisition by the Secretary of War consisted of 
500 men from the brigade raised by Gen. W. 
P. Small of Philadelphia. They left that city 
on the night of the 17th, and arrived safely at 
Washington. Atthe same time companies and 
regiments commenced to move for Harrisburg 
from several counties of the State, which mani- 
fested a rivalry of each other in a prompt res- 
ponse to the call. Harrisburg became the 
mnilitary centre of the State. It is the capital, 
and situated on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna River, 100 miles west by north from 
Philadelphia, and 110 miles north by east of 
Washington. Early on the 21st of April soldiers 
were pouring into the city, and a vast camp 
was formed. Among them were troops of 
Ohio, who, in their eagerness to resene Wash- 
ington, had come forward in detachments of 
single companies. In one day there arrived the 
Cincinnati Zouaves, Pickaway Guards, Cleve- 
land Grays, Cincinnati Rovers, Cincinnati La- 
fayette Guards, Urbana Rifles, Mansfield Inde- 
pendents. Each of these companies was over 
80 strong, and many were in a fine state of dis- | 
cipline; also the Dayton Light Guards, 100 
men; Zanesville Guards, 100 men; Steubenville 
Guards, 100 men, all from the State of Ohio. 

The inhabitants of Harrisburg were in the 
streets that day to see this crowd of uniformed 
individuals in their unorganized, unmilitary con- 
dition. The burning of the bridges near Bal- 
timore, thus cutting off their communication 
with Washington, added to the excitement. 
Military operations commenced at once. A 
body of 2,000 men were thrown forward, by 
the midnight train, to the first bridge on the 
way to Baltimore, which had been destroyed on 
the Baltimore and Harrisburg railroad. These 
2,000 were followed by 300 regulars from Car- 
lisle, and by a battery of flying artillery, and 
1,000 more volunteers. 

On the 27th of April at least 5,000 men had 
arrived at Camp Curtin in Harrisburg, 2,000 
were encamped at Lancaster, and 5,000 were 
in readiness to march from Philadelphia. 

On the 19th a request from the War Depart- 
ment had been sent to the Governor that the 
troops preparing in the State should be clothed, 
armed, equipped, subsisted, and transported by 
the State, in consequence of the inability of the 
Federal Government. 25 regiments, compris- 
ing 20,175 men were thus fitted out, and served 
for three months under the President’s proc- 
lamation. On the expiration of their term 
8,000 or 10,000 of the volunteers were returned 
to Harrisburg without any previous notice, and 
with neither cooked food or tents. 

On the 30th of April the special session of 
the Legislature’ commenced, at which an act 
was passed authorizing the organization of a 
reserve corps to be armed, equipped, clothed, 
subsisted, and paid by the State, and drilled in 
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camps of instruction in anticipation. A loan of 
$3,000,000 was authorized to defray the ex- 
penses of that and otker military organizations. 
At the time of the passage of the act more than 
sufficient men to form 10 regiments had been ac- 
eepted, and were under the control of the Gov- 
ernor. The force thus raised as a reserve corps 
was drilled in four camps in different parts of 
the State, until it was taken into the service of 
the United States. 

Qn the 16th the Legislature passed unani- 
mously the following resolutions: 


Whereas, The States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas 
are in armed and treasonable rebellion against the 
sovereign authority and Government of the United 
States, and have constituted, and are endeavoring to 
maintain, a treasonable and rebellious government, 
intended to subvert the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and to dissolve their allegiance thereto, 
and have seized the revenues, forts, arsenals, navy 
yards, and such other exclusive property of the Na- 
tional Gevernment as were within their power of 
seizure, and have coerced loyal citizens within their 
borders to unwilling submission to their authority, and 
have raised officers, equipped and assembled large 
armies and ships of war, with the avowed purpose to 
wage aggressive warfare against the Constitution and 
lawful authorities of the Union, and against the liber- 
ties of the people, and have besieged, attacked, and 
captured a fort in the actual and peaceable possession 
of the United States troops, and have made the gar- 
risen prisoners of war, whilst under the protection of 
the National flag and the Federal laws. 

Resolved, That the faith, credit, and resources of the 
State, in both men and money, are hereby eae to 
any amount and to every extent which the Federal 
Government may demand to subdue the rebellion; to 

unisk the treason; to enforce the laws; to protect the 
ives, the liberties, and the property of the people; and 
to maintain inviolate the Constitution and the soy- 
ereignty of the nation. 

Resolved, That the Governor be and is hereby di- 
rected to forward a certified copy of this preamble and 
resolution to the President of the United States. 


Besides those of the troops of Pennsylvania 
which were sent forward to Washington, others 
were ordered to Chambersburg, an important 
town in the southern part of the State, and 
directly north of Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia. This continued 
until 20,000 troops had been concentrated 
there. They were put under the command of 
Gen. Patterson, by whom they were rapidly 
organized, and placed on an efficient footing. 
Excepting a regiment of U.S. regulars, and half 
a regiment of U.S. cavalry, the remainder were 
volunteers. Of these all were Pennsylvania 
troops, except one regiment from Michigan and 
one from Rhode Island. The force of artillery 
was 6 field-batteries of six guns each, and one 
or two howitzers. This force subsequently 
moved to Hagerstown, in Maryland, then to 
Harper’s Ferry, and over the Potomac into 
Virginia, where they were stationed at the time 
of the battle at Bull Run. Subsequently it was 
withdrawn to the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
and placed under the command of Gen. Banks. 
Other troops were added, and it remained as a 
check upon the Confederate force on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac. Many skirmishes 
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ensued between the pickets and outposts of 
these two hostile forces, of which the most im- 
portant was at Ball’s Bluff. (See Bat1’s Burr.) 

Towards the close of July the whole reserve 


corps in the State was called for under a re- 


quisition, and taken into the Federal service, 
It comprised 15 regiments, and contained 15,- 
856 men. The whole expense of this reserve 
corps, except transportation, to the State, was 
$855,444. Further requisitions were made, 


until the number of regiments was 115. The 


force existing at the close of the year was as 
follows: 
REGIMENTS IN SERVICE. 


66 regiments of infantry, of which 6 were rifle 


PO QINMGNES ip 2 alsin se pra tise oie Meeks ota. cle ns sss ¥eisie's y Fajaee 
11 regiments of cavalry..... iSecescccsccesene 12,00Ui 
1 regiment of artillery....... + cease veowewapes: TEsOCH 
84,956 


COMPANIES IN SERVICE. 


7 companies of infantry.......0..e0..0000007 
Stes £F COV BIST. soy’ ench eters ae min Seah 
a Mf ATUIUETY.o sen dcesccsssasnston 
— 2,221 

} 87,177 
Enlistments in other than Pennsylvania or- 
ganizations, estimated (the officers of which 
are in course of being commissioned)........ 


for) 


6,400 


Total in service............06 Fewedews 98,500 


oe 


REGIMENTS PREPARING FOR SERVICE. 
12 regiments of infantry............0++218,092 
1 regiment of cavalry .......sseeeee+2+ 1,136 
1 regiment of artillery......... evaeas sie LOEe 


15,305 
COMPANIES PREPARING FOR SERVICE. 

1 company of cavalry ........ +3109 

4 companies of artillery ...........0eee0+ 624 


733 


16,038 
93,577 


Total preparing for service........ 
In SErViCe.. s+... a o6 tusohacneseneces coess 


Pennsylvania’s contribution......... 109,615 
exclusive of 20,175 three-months men disbanded. 

At the same time the State had 62 pieces of 
artillery, of which 17 needed repairs; 26,753 
muskets and rifles, some of which were in the 
hands of mechanics being repaired ; 1,910 were 
in the hands of volunteer corps throughout the 
State; 1,930 in the possession of county com- 
missioners, and 1,000 with the reserve corps 
of Philadelphia. In addition to this amount, 
the city of Philadelphia had 9 pieces of rifled 
artillery, and 4,976 muskets and rifles, and also 
440 sabres and 826 pistols, with the necessary 
accoutrements for cavalry use. The State had 
also in the arsenal at Harrisburg 1,966 sabres 
and swords, and 1,957 pistols; together with a 
large amount of accoutrements and ammunition 
for artillery and small-arms. Thus her military 
contributions for the war showed a liberality 
and promptness equal to any other State. 

Two vacancies having occurred during the 
year in the representation to Congress from 
the State, it became necessary to fill them. In 
the twelfth district the candidate nominated by 
the Democratic Convention accepted the nomi- 
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nation upon the condition that all other issues 
were to be set aside, but that of “ the Con- 
_ stitution and the enforcement of the laws.” 
Cs. Two days later the Republican Convention met, 
_ and nominated the same candidate. Thus rapidly 
had party issues here vanished from sight. In 
_ the second district the Republican Convention 
refused to set aside party issues and consult 
' _- with the democrats by a vote of 18 to 20. 

The debt of the State of Pennsylvania was 
mostly incurred for the construction of her 
| great lines of canals connecting Philadelphia 
' with the Ohio at Pittsburg. These cost over 
| $20,000,000, but did not yield, under State 
management, an adequate return, although they 
_ greatly aided the development of State com- 
merce. The State recently has sold the whole 
-_ Jine of works to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
_ for $11,081,000,the bonds of which, with other 
material, cancel an equal amount of the State 
debt, which consists of $36,967,291 of 5 per 
— cent. stock, $400,630 of 6 per cent. stock, 
$881,200 of 44 per cent. stock, and $100,000 of 
_ 4per cent. stock, together $37,849,421. This 
sum includes a loan of $100,000, issued Nov. 
1860, at 92.97 per cent. The State has also 
stock in incorporated companies, amounting to 
$1,746,546. There is also a small unfunded 
debt, embracing $99,402 of relief notes, a 
_ species of State circulation issued in 1837-39, 
_ at a period when the banks had suspended. 
_ On the occurrence of the war, the State issued 
a loan of $3,000,000, to forward the troops 
and meet the first expenses of the campaign. 
For the purpose of organizing and equipping 
the first levies, the war act authorized the ap- 
propriation of $500,000, and ordered the Goy- 
ernor to issue a 6 per cent. scrip,having one year 
‘to run, in order to raise the amount. The banks 
of the State suspended as a consequence of the 
war, but the authorities insisted upon as much 
specie as would meet the interest on the public 
debt. This payment is to be continued in specie. 
There are in Pennsylvania a number of rail- 
roads in progress, which are designed to afford to 
the northwestern part of the Statemore prompt 
and intimate connection with Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, and which will add to the freight 
of the great Pennsylvania line. The large 
tract, forming nearly one-fourth part of the 
whole State, bounded on the north by New 
York, south by the Pennsylvania railroad, west 
by Ohio, and east by the Alleghany, has hither- 

to been without communication by railroad. 
PENSACOLA BAY. This fine bay is located 
in the northwest corner of Florida, and at the 
mouth of the Escambia River. On the bar, at 
the entrance from the Gulf of Mexico, there are 
twenty-one feet of water. The entrance is nar- 
row, and is bounded by the extremity of Santa 
Rosa Island on the east side, and by the shore 
of the mainland on the west side. The breadth 
__ of the island at this point is about 4 of a mile. 
_ On the east side of the entrance, and on the ex- 
_ tremity of Santa Rosa Island, is Fort Pickens. 
- Nearly opposite, being a little further outward 
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or seaward, is Fort McRea. Nearly opposite the 
entrance, on the farther side of the bay, is Fort 
Barrancas, and nearly one mile to the eastward, 
along the shore, is the navy yard. On the 
secession of Florida the Barrancas was aban- 
doned, its guns spiked, and its munitions re- 
moved by Commandant Armstrong, of the 
navy; and on the 12th of January this fort and 
the navy yard were taken possession of by 
Florida and Alabama troops. The comman- 
dant having a force of about sixty men, and the 
opposing force consisting of nearly five hundred 
and fifty. Ultimately all the military positions 
came into the possession of the Southern troops, 
except Fort Pickens. They immediately mount- 
ed at the navy yard four Dahlgren long 82s, 
and at Fort Barrancas twenty-five 32s; at Fort 
McRea were four columbiads and a large num- 
ber of heavy guns, This work was carried on 
until the guns were all mounted, additional 
batteries erected along the shore, and every 
thing made ready to attack Fort Pickens, or to 
resist any attack which might be made. 

Lieut. A. J. Slemmer, who had been in com- 
mand of the little Federal force in charge of the 
forts, took possession of Fort Pickens on the 
first indication of any thing like an attempt to 
seize it. It was the strongest and most im- 
portant of all the fortifications of the bay. In 
this position he remained securely until relieved 
of his command. When «he Federal Govern- 
ment determined to relieve Fort Sumter, it also 
resolved to reénforce Fort Pickens, and im- 
mediate arrangements were made for that pur- 


se. 

On the 7th of April, the steamer Atlantic 
sailed from New York with 450 troops on 
board, including two companies of light artil- 
lery, and a company of sappers and miners, 
under command of Col. Harvey Brown, to- 
gether with sixty-nine horses and a large quan- 
tity of munitions of war and supplies. On 
the 18th she reached Key West, and took on 
board more troops and ordnance, &c., and ar- 
rived at Pensacola on the 16th, in the after- 
noon. With the assistance of the boats of the 
squadron then there, the larger portion of the 
officers and men were landed, and entered Fort 
Pickens before midnight. Between that time 
and the 23d the remaining troops, stores, &c., 
were all safely landed. Before the arrival of 
the Atlantic, and on the night of the 12th of 
April, reénforcements, consisting of one com- 
pany of artillery, being 86 men and 115 marines, 
were sent to the fort. The old garrison con- 
sisted of 82 men and with this addition amount- 
ed to 283 men. The arrival of the Atlantic in- 
creased the number, and the steamer Illinois 
followed, until the garrison amounted to about 
880 men. 

Meantime, farther reénforcements were sent 
out, and a large amount of stores, while quite 
a fleet of vessels were stationed outside in 
the Gulf. The first volunteer troops sent, con- 
sisted of a New York regiment, under Col. 
Wm. Wilson. This regiment encamped on the 
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island near the fort. No serious conflict, how- 
ever, took place, although the hostile forces 
were within a short distance of each other. 
Some daring exploits were performed by Fed- 
eral troops, one of which, under Lieut. Russel’s 
command, is thus described by a Confederate 
officer: ‘The enemy executed, last night, the 
most brilliant and daring act which has yet 
marked the history of the war. For some time 
past they have exhibited unmistakable indica- 
tions of eagerness for a fight, and have grown 
more and more audacious. First they fired on 
one of our schooners. Next they burned the dry 
dock, and last night, Sept. 13, they made a most 
daring and reckless raid upon the navy yard. 
About three o’clock in the morning, five 
launches, containing about thirty men each, 
pulled across from Santa Rosa Island to the 
navy yard, a distance of about two miles. 
Each launch had in it a small brass howitzer 
on a pivot. Their main object seems to have 
been to burn the largest schooner of our harbor 
police, which was anchored near the wharf. 
They were led by an officer with the courage 
of forty Numidian lions, and their success was 
perfect. Under cover of the darkness, silently, 
with muffled oars they approached the wharf, 
and were not discovered until very near it. 
They then pulled rapidly to the schooner, and 
grappled to her, when their daring leader 
shouted, ‘ Board hef§’ leading the way himself 
with a cutlass in one hand, and a blazing fire- 
ball in the other. He threw the flambeanu into 
the hold of the schooner, and feeling sure that 
she was on fire, he ordered his men to take to 
their launches and pull for life, as he said that 
a shower of grape would soon be rattling after 
them. They pulled off a short distance; but 
before going, they sent back a shower of grape 
from their howitzers, directed upon our men 
as they were forming. The darkness rendered 
the fire uncertain, and only two of our men were 
wounded. The schooner burned rapidly, and 
we had to cut her loose from the wharf to save 
it from destruction. She floated off on the tide, 
emitting a brilliant flood of light over the sur- 
rounding darkness of the scene.” Such is the 
brief account of this very daring adventure. 
Affairs continued quiet until the night of the 
8th of October, when the enemy attempted a 
daring attack upon the forces on the island. 
They hoped to break up the encampment of 
the volunteer regiment. Early in the evening 
Col. Jackson visited the camp of the Fifth 
Georgia Regiment at Pensacola, and informed 
the troops that he required one hundred and 
fifty men for an important service, also twenty- 
seven from the Clinch Rifles, and nineteen from 
the Irish Volunteers. Every man who was 
willing to volunteer, was requested to shoulder 
arms, and every one did so. The captains 
were then ordered to select the men, who were 
put under the command of Lieut. Hallenquist. 
The expedition was accompanied by Ool. Jack- 
son. Itconsisted of twelve hundred men, under 
the command of Gen, Anderson. About two 
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o’clock in the morning they landed on the 
island, and marched upon the Zouave camp. 
.They were first met by Major Vodges, with 
eighty-five men, some distance above the camp. 
The major was taken prisoner. The Zouayves 
were taken chiefly by surprise, but as soon as 
they recovered, fought desperately, The Con- 
federates penetrated the camp, which was 
almost entirely destroyed. A number of pris- 
oners were taken on both sides. The Confed- 
erate loss was severe. Of- the Zouaves and 


regulars, fourteen were killed, and thirty-six 


wounded. The officers and men lost almost 
every thing. 

In November, the force at the fort and on 
the island was thirteen hundred men, and it 
was supposed that upon the opposite side 
were near eight thousand, when Col. Brown, the 
commandant of Fort Pickens, determined to 
open fire upon the batteries occupied by the 
Southern troops. : 

Having invited Flag-officer McKean to codp- 
erate in the attack, on the morning of the 22d 
of November, Col. Brown opened his batteries 
on the enemy, to which, in the course of half an 
hour, he responded from his numerous forts 
and batteries, extending from the navy yard 
to Fort McRea, a distance of about four miles, 
the whole nearly equidistant from Fort Pick- 
ens, and on which line he had two forts— 
McRea and Barrancas—and fourteen separate 
batteries, containing from one to four guns, 
many of them being ten-inch columbiads, and 
some twelve and thirteen-inch seacoast mortars, 
the distance varying from two thousand one 
hundred to two thousand nine hundred yards 
from Fort Pickens. At the same time Flag- 
officer McKean, in the Niagara, and Captain 
Ellison, in the Richmond, took position as near 
to Fort McRea as the depth of the water would 
permit, but which unfortunately was not suf- 
ficiently deep to give full effect to their power- 
fal batteries. They, however, kept up a spir- 
ited fire on the fort and adjacent batteries 
during the whole day. The fire from Fort 
Pickens was incessant from the time of opening 
until it was too dark to see, at the rate of a 
shot for each gun every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, the fire of the enemy being somewhat 
slower. At noon the guns of Fort McRea were 
all silenced but one, and three hours before sun- 
set this fort and the adjoining batteries ceased 


firing. The guns of batteries Lincoln, Cameron, . 


and Totten were directed principally on the bat- 
teries adjacent to the navy yard, those of Bat- 
tery Scott to Fort McRea and the lighthouse 
batteries, and those of Fort Pickens to ail. 
They reduced very perceptibly the fire of Bar- 
rancas, entirely silenced that in the navy yard, 
and in one or two of the other batteries. 

The next morning Col. Brown again opened 
about the same hour, the navy unfortunately, 
owing to a reduction in the depth of water, 
caused by a change of wind, not being able to 
get so near as on the day before ; consequently 
the distance was too great to be effectual. The 
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fire of Fort Pickens, this day, was less rapid, 
and more efficient. Fort McRea did not fire. 
One or two guns of the enemy were entirely 
silenced, and one in Fort Pickens was disabled 
yy a shot coming through the embrasure. 
About three o'clock fire was communicated 


_ to one of the houses in Warrington, and shortly 
afterwards to the church steeple, the church and 

the whole village being immediately in rear of 
some of the Confederate batteries, Of the largest 


and most valuable buildings along the street, 
_ probably two-thirds were consumed. About the 
time fire was discovered issuing from the 


™ 


, > c e@ 
: pack part of the navy yard, probably in Wolcott, 
‘ ay to the north and immediately adjoin- 
‘ing the y 


ard, as Warrington does on the west. 
inally it penetrated to the yard, and continued 
to burn brightly all night. Very heavy damage 


was also done to the buildings of the yard by 
_ the shot, shell, and splinters. 

_ The steamer Time, which was at the wharf 
atthe navy yard at the time, was abandoned on 
{ the first day. 


The fire was continued till dark, 
and with mortars occasionally till two o’clock 
the next morning, when the combat ceased. 


___ Fort Pickens, at its conclusion, though it 


had received a great many shot and shell, was 


__ reported in every respect, save the disabling of 


one gun carriage and the loss of service of six 


men, as efficient as at the commencement of the 


combat. No serious damage was done to the 
fri Niagara or Richmond. The report of 
Col. Brown, respecting this cannonade, con- 
cluded with the following cbservations relative 
to its results: 


_ The bombardment of the 22d and 23d has elicited 
some facts that are of importance, and I notice them 
that I may in future benefit by them. 

1, That with the most efficient guns of the largest 
calibre, and served in the best manner, no serious in- 

ury can be done to stone or brick walls, or to guns in 
sand batteries, or to troops serving them, unless prob- 
oo tetd rifled guns, if properly A sombec7 at a distance 
of from two thousand to ousand yards. 
__ 2. The shells and hot shot are not to be depended on 
for firing even wooden buildings, unless haying in 
them incendiary composition. : 
_ 8. That pieces of port fire are nearly useless as such 
incendiary composition. 

4. That brick buildings covered with slate cannot 
be fired by either shot or shells at the distance named, 
except by accident, unless the shells have rock fires. 

_ 5. That the trouble and expense incurred in protect- 
ing forts by sand bag traverses, &c., are far more than 
repaid by the saving of the lives of the defenders. 
_6. That no dependence is to be placed on James’ 
‘Tifle projectiles, either as it respects accuracy or range. 
Tet guns to be depended on I could have silenced 
the most of the enemy’s sand batteries and the guns in 


ncas. 

7. That ships with their present armament cannot 
for an hour contend against rifled guns, and that if our 
navy is not at once supplied liberally with good rifled 
guns it will be very likely to be dis x 

8. That on service here, and I believe the remark 
dg with equal force to every river and harbor in 

e Gulf, a gunboat drawing six feet water and well 
armed with good rifled guns can do more and better 
Service than a forty gun ship, or than such ships as 
the Niagara and Richmond. 

9. That sail vessels are utterly useless in enforcing a 
blockade. ; 
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10. That Parrott’s rifled guns are efficient, and that 
forts should be immediately supplied with them and 
with a full supply of ammunition. 

I would strongly urge that a dozen of Parrott’s 
thirty-pounders, or, if to be had, of larger calibre, be 
sent to this post, with a good supply of ammunition, 
as early as possible. I had one which I found to be 
excellent, but when the navy met with such a mishap 
on the Mississippi, 1 was compelled to let Flag-officer 
McKean have it and one of my twelve-pounder Parrott 

ns to put on one of his ships to save them from being 
eaeest out of the waters by a little steamer having a 
rifled gun on board. . 


PERRYSVILLE, a village in Cecil County, 
Maryland, is on the east or left bank of the Sus- 
quehanna River at the head of the Chesapeake 
Bay, and opposite Havre-de-Grace. It is thirty- 
seven miles from Baltimore on the line of the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad. The first 


-troops for Washington after the difficulty at 


Baltimore were transferred from the cars to the 
steamboat here and taken to Annapolis, thus 
avoiding Baltimore entirely. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
“no person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” At-the session of Con- 
gress which commenced in December, 1849, a 
series of measures were adopted which were 
intended by the authors to be a final settlement 
of all disputes on the subject of slavery. One 
of these measures was known as the “ Fugitive 
Slave Law.” It was passed under the following 
title: “* An Act to amend and supplementary to 
the act entitled ‘An Act respecting fugitives 
from justice and persons escaping from the ser- 
vice of their masters,’ approved Feb. 12, 1793.” 
This act excited much disapprobation in many 
of the Northern States, and led to the passage 
by the respective Legislatures of certain acts 
which have been generally designated under 
the expression “ Personal Liberty Bills.” The 
portion of the act of Congress which was so 
unacceptable was the sixth section, and partic- 
ularly its last clause as follows: 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, that when a per- 
son held to service or labor in any State or Territory 
of the United States, has heretofore, or shall hereafter 
escape into another State or Territory of the United 
States, the person or persons to whom such service or 
labor may be due, or his, her, or their agent, or attor- 
ney, duly authorized by power of attorney, in writing, 
acknowledged and certified under the seal of some 
legal officer or court of the State or Territory in which 
the same may be executed, may pursue and reclaim 
such fugitive person, either by procuring a warrant 
from some one of the Courts, Judges, or Commissioners 
aforesaid, of the proper circuit, district or county, for 
the apprehension of such fugitive from service or labor, 
or by seizing and arresting such fugitive, when the 
same can be done without process, and by taking or 
causing such person to be taken forthwith before such 
Bones te e, or Commissioner, whose duty it shall be 
to hear cad determine the case of such claimant in a 
summary manner, and upon satisfactory proof being 
made, by deposition, or affidavit in writing, to be 
taken and certified by such Court, Judge, or Commis- 
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sioner, or by other satisfactory testimony, duly taken 
and certified by some Court, Magistrate, Justice of the 
Peace, or other legal officer authorized to administer 
an oath, and take depositions under the laws of the 
State or Territory from which such person owing ser- 
vice or labor may have escaped, with a certificate of 
such magistracy, or other authority, as aforesaid, with 
the seal of the proper Court or officer thereto attached, 
which seal shall be sufficient to establish the compe- 
tency of the proof, and with proof, also by affidavit, of 
the identity of the person whose service or labor is 
claimed to be due, as aforesaid, that the person so ar- 
rested, does in fact owe service or labor to the person 
or persons claiming him or her, in the State or Terri- 

_tory from which such fugitive may have escapen as 
aforesaid, and that said person escaped, to make out 
and deliver to such claimant, his or her agent, or at- 
torney, a certificate setting forth the substantial facts 
as to the service or labor due from such fugitive to the 
claimant, and of his or her escape from the State 
or Territory in which such service or labor was due, 
to the State or Territory in which he or she was ar- 
rested, with authority to such claimant, or his or her 
agent or attorney, to use such reasonable force and re- 
straint, as may be necessary under the circumstances 
of the case, to take and remove such fugitive person 
back to the State or Territory whence he or she may 
have escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or hearing 
under this act shall the testimony of such alleged fu- 
gitive be admitted in evidence; and the certificates in 
this and the first section mentioned, shall be conclusive 
of the right of the person or persons in whose favor 
granted, to remove such fugitive to the State or Ter- 
ritory from which he escaped, and shall prevent all 
molestation of such person or persons, by any process 
issued by any Court, Judge, Magistrate, or other per- 
son whomsoever. 


The Personal Liberty Laws passed for the 
purpose of diminishing the most objectionable 
features of the fugitive slave law, were regarded 
by a portion of the people in the slaveholding 
States as operating in such a manner as to in- 
fringe their rights under the Constitution. This 
was one of the instances brought forward to 
prove the aggression of the Northern States 
upon the rights of the Southern States, and to 
that extent was urged as one ground for the 
justification of the act of secession. Conse- 
quently unusual attention was attracted to the 
Liberty Laws during the former part of the 
year. The views of the Governors of many 
Northern States, expressed at that time, furnish 
the plainest indication of the views of the 
Northern people respecting them, and of the 
justice of the charge of aggression from this 
cause. Governor Morgan, of the State of New 
York, in his Message to the Legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1861, expressed the following views: 

“The Supreme Oourt of the United States, 
in the case of Prigg against the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, decided that all State laws, 
even though subordinate to the Federal enact- 
ment, and favorable to the extradition of fugi- 
tives, were inconsistent with the Constitution 
of the United States, and therefore void; and 
so this statute of our State, which granted a 
trial by jury, became ineffective. It has been 
universally held to be obsolete by all our com- 
mentators and all our public authorities, al- 
though now improperly classed among what 
are technically called “ personal liberty laws,” 
and made occasion for exciting jealousies and 
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discontents. 
peal. 

“Tn this connection, and while disayowing 
any disposition to interfere with what exclu- 


I therefore recommend its re- 


sively pertains to the individual States, and in 


a spirit of fraternal kindness, I would respect-— 


fully invite all those States which have upon 


their statute-books any laws of this character, 


conflicting with the Federal Constitution, to — 


repeal them at the earliest opportunity ; not 
upon condition that a more equitable fugitive 
slave law be passed, nor upon any other condi- 
tion, but relying for the proper modification of 
this enactment upon the justice and wisdom of 
the Federal authorities. Let the Free States 
fulfil all the obligations of the Federal Consti- 


tution and laws; then, with propriety, theymay _ 


exact like obedience from all the other States. 
The Goyernor of Maine, Israel Washburn, 
Jr., at the same time addressed the Legislature 
of that State as follows: 
“ As a general thing, I believe they (the per- 
sonal liberty laws of the Free States) were in- 


tended in perfect good faith to accomplish two 3 


legitimate purposes: first, to prevent the kid- 
napping or illegal removal of free persons from 
the States; and, secondly, to bring their action 
into entire harmony with the line of constitu- 
tional power and obligation as laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Prigg vs. The State of Pennsylvania. So 
far as this has been the case, and where the 
legislation of the State has not in fact tran- 
scended these limits, there can be no just cause 
of exception to what has been done. But if, 
passing this boundary, laws have been enacted 
which are in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, or of any constitutional law 
of Congress, although they may be mere waste 
paper and void, and would be so declared by 
our courts, they ought not to remain on the 
statute-books.” 

In the State of Massachusetts, Governor 
Banks, then about to retire from office, thus ad- 
dressed the Legislature : 

“T cannot but regard the maintenance of 4 
statute, whether constitutional or not, which is 
so unnecessary to the public service, and so 
detrimental to the public peace, as an unexcus- 
able public wrong. I hope, by common con- 
sent, it may be removed from the statute-book, 
and such guarantee as constitutional freedom 
demands be sought in new legislation.” 

In Pennsylvania, Governor Packer, also 
about to retire from office, thus presented his 
views: 

** The people of Pennsylvania are devoted to 
the Union. They will follow its stars and its 
stripes through every peril. But before assum- 
ing the high responsibilities now dimly fore- 
shadowed, it is their solemn duty to remove 
every just cause of complaint against them- 
selves, so that they may stand before high 
Heaven and the civilized world without fear 
and without reproach, ready to devote their 
lives and their fortunes to the support of the 


ai 
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_ best form of government that has ever been 
- devised by the wisdom of man.” 
__. In Ohio, Governor Dennison pagent the 
rey sad the Petit hie of the oo nah 
_ slave law, and the re of any personal liber- 
ty bills subversive of the fugitive law would 
thus be secured; at the same time he said, the 
Southern States should repeal their laws in 
eontravention of the constitutional right of cit- 
4 ize s of Free States, who cannot be satisfied 
with less, and who will insist upon their con- 
stitutional rights in every State and Territory 
of this Confederacy. These they cheerfully 
accord to citizens of Southern States.” 
3 ithstanding such a general expression 
sentiment, no repeal of these laws took place 
in any States, except Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. %In the latter, the subject was referred 
committee in the Legislature, whose duty 
a to report at a subsequent day, The 
was made at the next session of the 
islature, during the latter part of the year, 
otra she law was quietly got rid 
¥ 3 law of Rhode Island, which was thus 
‘repealed, forbade the carrying away of any 
‘person by force out of the State; or any judge, 
ustice, magistrate, or court from officially aid- 
‘ing in the arrest of a fugitive slave under the 
fugitive slave law of 1793 or 1850, It also for- 
_ bade any sheriff or other officer from arresting 
or detaining any person claimed as a fugitive 
slave, and providee a penalty of five hundred dol- 
_ lars, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
for violating the act. It denied the use of the 
ee the State to the United States for the 
letention of fugitive slaves. 
_~ The law of Vermont was a direct act of nul- 
lification. It declared that every person who 
might have been held as a slave, and who 
‘should, in any way, come into the State, 
should be free. By the several acts of 1843, 
1850, and 1858, the State provided that no 
_ court, justice of the peace, or magistrate should 
_ take cognizance of any certificate, warrant, or 
_ process under the fugitive slave law; and that 
ho officer, or citizen of the State should arrest, 
_ or aid, or assist in arresting any person for the 
reason that he was claimed as a fugitive slave; 
_ and that no officer or citizen should aid or as- 


of, 
he 


_ Sist in the removal from the State of any per- 
_ son claimed as a fugitive slave, with a penalty 
of one thousand dollars, or imprisonment five 
_ years in State prison, for violating this act. 
¢ provisions, however, should not be con- 
_ strued to extend to any citizen of the State 
acting as a Judge of the Circuit or District 
fj Court of the United States, or as Marshal or 
_ Deputy-Marshal of the District of Vermont, or 
to any person acting under the command or 
authority of said Courts or Marshal. The 
State’s attorneys were required to act as coun- 
_ Sel for alleged fugitives; the act provided for 
_ issuing habeas corpus, and the trial by jury of 
_ all questions of fact in issue between the par- 
ties, and ordained that every person who might 
have been en a slave, who should come, or 
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be brought, or be in the State, with or without 
the consent of his or her master or mistress, or 
who should come, or be brought, or be invol- 
untarily, or in any way, in the State, should be 
free. It was also provided that every person 
who should hold or attempt to hold, in the 
State, in slavery, or as a slave, any person 
mentioned as a slave in the section of the act 
relating to fugitive slaves, or any free person, 
in any form, or for any time, however short, 
under the pretence that such person was or 
had been a slave, should, on conviction thereof, 
be imprisoned in the State prison for a term - 
not less than one year nor more than fifteen 
years, and be fined not exceeding two thousand 
dollars. 

The nature of these laws in other States may 
be briefly stated. The laws of Maine provide 
that no sheriff, deputy-sheriff, coroner, con- 
stable, jailer, justice of the peace, or other offi- 
cer of the State shall arrest or detain, or aid in © 
so doing, in any prison or building belonging 
to this State, or to any county or town, any 
person on account of a claim on him as a fugi- 
tive slave, under a penalty not exceeding one’ 
thousand dollars, and make it the duty of all 
county attorneys to repair to the place where 
such person is held in custody, and render him 
all necessary and legal assistance in making his 
defence against said claim. 

The law of New Hampshire declares that 
slaves, coming or brought into the State, by or 
with the consent of the master, shall be free ; 
declares the attempt to hold any person as a 
slave within the State a felony, with a penalty 
of imprisonment not less than one nor more 
than five years; provided, that the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to any act law- 
fully done by any officer of the United States, 
or other person, in the execution of any legal 

rocess, ‘ 

The law of Connecticut provides that every 
person who shall falsely and maliciously de- 
clare, represent, or pretend that any free per- 
son entitled to freedom is a slave, or owes ser- 
vice or labor to any person or persons, with 
intent to procure or to aid or assist in procur- 
ing the forcible removal of such free person 
from this State as a slave, shall pay a fine of 
five thousand dollars and be imprisoned five 
years in the Connecticut State prison ; requires 
two witnesses to prove that any person is a 
slave or owes labor; denounces a penalty of 
five thousand dollars against any person seizing 
or causing to be seized any free person with 
intent to reduce him to slavery; depositions 
not to be admitted as evidence ; witnesses tes- 
tifying falsely, liable to five thousand dollars’ 
fine and five years’ imprisonment. 

The first Personal Liberty Act of Massachu- 
setts was passed in 1848. It was based upon 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Prigg vs. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, pronounced in 
1842 by Judge Story. In that case the Court 
decided that the right to legislate on the sub- 
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ject of the rendition of fugitive slaves is vested 
- exclusively in Congress; that no State laws can 
constitutionally be enacted even to aid masters 
in the recovery of their slaves, much less to in- 
terfere with or hinder their recovery; and 
that all such State laws as well as all legisla- 
tion by Congress contemplating any service by 
States in the rendition of slaves which the 
States are not willing to perform, are alike 
foreign tothe plan of the Constitution; the 
power of legislation on the subject, as already 
stated, being vested exclusively in Congress. 

At the next session of her Legislature, Mas- 
sachusetts endorsed this interpretation of the 
Constitution, by the passage of the Personal 
Liberty Act of 1843, by which all State magis- 
trates and officers were prohibited, under pen- 
alties, from performing the services imposed 
by the United States Fugitive Act of 1793. 
Subsequent to the passage by Congress of the 
Fugitive Act of 1850, and in the year 1855, the 
Legislature of the State passed another act un- 
der which commissioners were to be appointed 
by the Governor, whose duty it was made, on 
‘being informed of the arrest of any person as a 
fugitive slave, to “‘ use all lawful means to pro- 
tect and defend such alleged fugitive, and se- 
cure to him a fair and impartial trial by jury.” 
The burden of proof was laid on the claimant, 
who must bring two credible witnesses to sub- 
stantiate his claim ; persons holding any place 
of honor or emolument under the Common- 
wealth were forbidden to issue any warrant or 
other process under the United States Fugitive 
Slave Act; jails of the State not to be used for 
the detention of fugitive slaves ; commissioners 
to be appointed in every county to defend the 
cause of alleged fugitive slaves, &c. In the 
year 1858 judges of the State were forbidden 
to issue any writ under the United States Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850. 

In 1859, the statutes of the State were re- 
vised, and these three acts were expressly re- 
pealed and their substance incorporated in a 
new text. They thus continued substantially 
as before until the session of the Legislature in 
1861, when an organization was formed under 
the auspices of prominent citizens of Boston, to 
procure signers to petitions for a repeal of the 
law. The subject was referred to a joint com- 
mittee of the Legislature, who resolved to re- 
port a declaratory act to exclude any construc- 
tion of the personal liberty laws which should 
contravene the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. They also recommended such 
changes as to make the writ of habeas corpus 
returnable only before a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, instead of Justices of the Superior Court 
as well as the Supreme Court; to provide that 
the militia may be lawfully called out to pre- 
serve the public peace in cases growing out of 
the rendition of a fugitive slave; to allow the 
evidence of the claimant in proof of his claim 
to the alleged fugitive. 

In New York there is no law having refer- 
ence to the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. An 
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act passed in 1840, entitled ‘‘ An Act to extend 


the right of trial by jury,” has not been re- 


pealed, although it is regarded as obsolete. 
This act extends the trial by jury to the cases 
of persons arrested as fugitive slaves. 

The State of New Jersey has no statutes 
bearing on this subject save those which enjoin 
on her State officers the duty of aiding in the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. 
rarily residing in the State are also permitted 


to bring with them and retain their domestic 


) 


slaves. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, the consoli- 
dated, revised, and amended Penal Laws, enact- 
ed on March 31st, 1860, contain the following 
provision : 

No Judge ofany of the Courts of this Commonwealth, 
nor any Alderman or Justice of the Peace of said Com- 
monwealth, shall have jurisdiction or take cognizance 
of the case of any fugitive from labor from any of the 
United States or Territories under any act of Congress, 


nor shall any such Judge, Alderman, or Justice of the — 


Peace of this Commonwealth issue or grant any cer- 
tificate or warrant of removal of any such fugitive 
from labor, under any act of Congress; and i 
Alderman or Justice of the Peace of this Common- 
wealth shall take cognizance or jurisdiction of the case 
of any such fugitive, or shall grant or issue any cer- 
tificate or warrant of removal, as aforesaid, then, and 
in either case, he shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor in office, and shall, on conviction thereof, be 
sentenced to pay, at the discretion of the Court, an 
sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, the one-half 
to the party prosecuting for the same, and the other 
half to the use of this Commonwealth. 

The States of Indiana and Illinois have no 
personal liberty laws, but negroes are not 
allowed to enter and settle within the limits of 
those States. 

The law of Michigan requires all State attor- 
neys to act as counsel for fugitive slaves; se- 
cures to persons arrested as fugitive slaves the 
benefits of the writ of habeas corpus and trial 
by jury ; denies the use of State jails for de- 
tention of alleged fugitives; requires that iden- 
tity of fugitive slaves shall be proved by two 
credible witnesses, or by legal evidence equiva- 
lent thereto, and provides a fine of not less 
than five hundred nor more than one thousand 
dollars, and imprisonment in the State prison 
for five years, for forcibly seizing, or causing 
to be seized, any free person, with intent to 
have such person held in slavery. 

The law of Ohio possesses the same general 
features with that of Michigan; the identity 
of the fugitive must be shown, &c. 

In Wisconsin the law requires the district at- 
torneys to act as counsel for alleged fugitive 
slaves; secures to such persons the benefits of 
the writ of habeas corpus; provides for appeal 
to be taken to next stated term of the Cirenit 
Court; secures trial by jury ; enjoins a penalty 
of one thousand dollars and imprisonment of 
not more than five nor less than one year on 
all who “ falsely and maliciously represent any 
free person to be a slave;” identity of alleged 
fugitive slave is to be proved by two credible 
witnesses ; no deposition to be received in evi- 
dence. It is also provided that— 
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No j t recovered against any person or per- 
ri 3 og any neglect or refusal to ober, or any yolk 
Hons of, the act of Co commonly termed the 
| gitive Slave Act,” approved September eighteenth, 
_ 9ne thousand eight hundred and fifty, or any of the 
_ provisions thereof, shall be a lien on any estate 
in this State, nor shall any such judgment be en- 
le by sale or execution of any or personal 
y within this State; but all such sales shall be 
solutely void; and in case of seizure or sale of any 
personal property, by virtue of any execution issued 
‘on such judgment, the defendant in said execution 
_ may maintain an action in replevin, or other action to 
. possession thereof, in the manner provided by 
Cw for such actions, on affidavit filed as required by 
law, and a further statement therein that said execu- 
tion issued in a judgment rendered under the pro- 
_ visions of the act of Con aforesaid ; and the pro- 
a ns of this section shall also apply to judgments 
retofore rendered. 
Im reference to this Personal Liberty law, 
_ the following resolutions were adopted by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin at its session in 1861 : 
Whereas the States of Kentucky and Maryland, 
4 ose citizens suffer more loss than those of any other 
from the of their slaves, unmoved by any 
such pretexts, have lately declared their loyalty to the 
4 Gone and the Union; and whereas the people 
isconsin, inspired by such examples of patriotism, 
as well as actuated by a sense of their own duty, are 
ady at all times to meet fraternal advances in the 
_ spirit in which they are made, and to maintain, in 
cons,” any provision of the Federal Constitution ; 
ig ee iad emia Be gr concurring, 
‘That the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and As- 
} sembly be directed to examine and revise the laws of 
this State relating to kidnapping, habeas corpus, and 
| the rendition of fugitives y 9 abor, so as to make 
_ the same in all things conform to the Constitution 
of the United States, if in any thing they conflict 
_ therewith, 

The States of Iowa, Minnesota, California, 
yaa Oregon have passed no Personal Liberty 

ws. 

The number of fugitive slaves from 1840 to 
1850, is estimated in the census returns at 
1,011; the number from 1850 to 1860 was, on 
the same authority, 803. Of this number very 
few have at any time been returned to their 
_ former owners. 

PETROLEUM. The years 1860 and 1861 
- are memorable in the history of the oil trade 
for the extraordinary changes introduced by 
the development of the petroleum springs in 
the vicinity of the bituminous coal regions of 
_ N.W. Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and Ken- 

_ tucky, Western Virginia, and Canada. The 
_ supplies of petroleum or rock oil which first 
attracted the attention of the public, and led to 
extensive operations in Warren and Venango 
- counties, Penn., in the former year, had in- 
creased to such an extent at its close, that by a 
moderate estimate, the product amounted to 
from 500 to 600 barrels daily, and, according to 
some published statements, even more than 
twice as much. This was raised to the surface 
chiefly by means of forcing pumps introduced 
into artesian wells, great numbers of which 
were sunk from 100 to 600 feet deep, along 
the valley of Oil Creek, and below Titusville. 
In these wells the oil rose to different heights, 
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rarely, however, flowing over the surface for 
any period after the outburst following the 
piercing of its subterranean reservoirs had sub- 
sided. The success of these operations led to 
extensive explorations wherever indications of 
oil were met with along the bottoms of the 
streams in that vicinity, and in the other States 
where similar geological formations occurred. 
Productive wells were opened along the valley 
of the Alleghany River below Tidioute in War- 
ren County, to the Venango line. In Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, at a place called Mecca, 50 
miles from Cleveland and 21 from Erie, Penn., it 
is reported that there were 75 steam engines 
engaged in pumping oil about the close of th 

year 1860. In Virginia a promising distric 

was found in Ritchie and Wirt counties, and 
preparations were there made for the prosecu- 
tion of extensive operations. Another impor- 
tant oil region was discovered in the district of 
Enniskillen near Port Sarnia in Canada West, 
the oil being found in great abundance, but 
characterized by a most remarkable and pecu- 
liarly offensive garlicky odor. 

The business of sinking new wells and pump- 
ing oil was prosecuted with great vigor, and 
with varying success, at different localities, the 
product continuing large, and the price of the 
crude article gradually falling from 40 cents to 
20 cents, 10 cents, and even less, per gallon. 
On the whole, the supplies continued to in- 
crease, and thousands of barrels, at different 
localities, were lost for want of the necessary 
means of collecting and saving it. The whale 
oil trade was seriously affected, and with it the 
prosperity of those towns in New England that 
depended upon it. Manufactories for refining 
the petroleum sprung up in many towns in the 
vicinity of the oil region, and on the line of 
communication to the coast, and at the prin- 
cipal shipping ports, and arrangements were 
everywhere made for a large export trade, as 
also for supplying the oil to all parts of the 
western country. In Pittsburg and its vicinity 
it is reported that there are some 50 or 60 of 
these manufactories. 

In the spring and summer of 1861 wells were 
opened which exhibited the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of a continuous flow of oil in enormous 
quantities, so that in several instances it flowed 
away, and was lost in the creek. Wells of this 
character increased in such numbers that the 
value of the oil rapidly deteriorated to less even 
than that of the barrels in which it was packed 
for exportation. This increase of oil continued 
through the year, and the supply so far ex- 
ceeded the demand and the means available for 
collecting and transporting the oil to market, 
that the business was completely overdone; 
and the product was either almost worthless at 
the wells, or was sold at the rate of 50 cents 
per barrel of 40 gallons, at which rate it has 
still continued. In New York the actual value 
of the crude oil, after paying all expenses of 
transportation, commissions, &c., is rated at 
about 123 cents a gallon. Extensive arrange- 
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ments have been made for the exportation of 
the product, and in the first 4 months of 1861 
there were exported from New York alone 
73,837 gallons. From January 1, 1862, to 
May 28, the exports from New York amount- 

_ed to 2,854,515 gallons; from Boston, to the 
24th of April, to 152,894 gallons; from Phila- 
delphia, 781,930 gallons; and from Baltimore, 
10,850 gallons. The great bulk of these ex- 
portations is to London and Liverpool, but 
large quantities have also been sent to Havre, 
Australia, Cuba, &c. The character of the 
crude oil preferred in market is of the density 
of 40° to 438° Baumé when obtained by pump- 
ing, or of 45° to 50° of oil from’ flowing wells. 
The standard refined oil is of 44° to 45° B. An- 
other test recently introduced is the tempera- 
ture at which the oil ignites on the close ap- 
proach of flame, and that is preferred which 
thus takes fire when heated to 100° to 120° F. 
A convenient instrument for applying this test 
has lately been invented. Oils of light color con- 
tinue to be preferred for domestic use, although 
the darker colored possess higher illuminating 
properties, and are sold at lower rates. The 
value of the best refined is from 20 to 25 cents 
per gallon. 

Several interesting circumstances have at- 
tended the opening of the wells of Oil Creek and 
vicinity. The oil, when first struck, has in 
several instances been known to burst forth 
with great violence from a depth of 400 or 500 
feet, and be projected like a fountain high into 
the air, covering the trees and the surface 
around; and it is now a necessary precaution 
to construct beforehand large vats where there 
is a strong probability of striking the oil. 
These, however, are often overflowed, and 
much oil is lost before the current can be con- 
trolled. A well of this character, 64 miles 
above the mouth of Oil Creek, after running 
for some time, was gauged in March, 1862, by 
noting the time it took to fill a vat of the ca- 
pacity of 260 barrels, and it was found to yield 
at the rate of 3,740 barrels a day. To prevent 
the oil running to waste, means were adopted, 
at this as well as at other wells of the same 
character, of checking the flow by stopcocks; 
and for 3 months after gauging, no perceptible 
diminution has been observed in the product 
of this well when it was allowed to flow. Its 
depth .is 470 feet. The outburst of oil has in 
several instances been attended with disastrous 
explosions from the ignition of the oily vapors 
and carburetted gas accompanying them, on 
reaching the flames of the fires under the steam- 
boilers near the wells. The danger of this is so 
imminent, that all fires immediately around are 
now instantly extinguished on the outburst of 
an oil well. 

The probable duration of the supplies of pe- 
troleum, and consequently of the great business 
it has suddenly called into existence, is.a ques- 
tion of no little interest and importance. The 
experience of the only known similar regions in 
other parts of the world, as that of Rangoon in 
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Burmah, and of Bakoo in Georgia, on the bor- 
ders of the Caspian, which for many centuries 
have continued to furnish inexhaustible sup- 
plies of natural oil, encourages the expectation 
that the American supplies will also prove per- 
manent; and. it may be added, that the result 
of the operations carried on upon a gigantic 
scale up to the present time, favors the same 
conclusion, Various estimates have been pre- 


pared at different times, representing the prob- 
able production of the several oil distriets; but 
while little dependence can be placed upon the © 


figures presented, the inference may be drawn 
from them that single wells, from a variety of. 
causes, fluctuate in their yield; and that a con- 
siderable decrease has taken place from the 
enormous production of the flowing wells. The 
entire failure of these would no doubt prove a 
benefit to the region, as it would tend to equal- 
ize the production, and place the great mass of 
the operators upon the same footing, as all 
would then depend alike upon pumping for 
their supplies. The business is now chiefly 
concentrated on Oil Creek, within 10 miles 
from its mouth, where nearly 500 wells have 
been sunk, of which about 75 are flowing. 
In a carefully-prepared statement of 113 wells 
in this district, brought down to June 2, 1862 
their total product is estimated at 1,032,100 
barrels, with a present daily capacity of 5,037 
barrels. Fifty of these wells are rated as 
producing nothing, and the highest present 
yield of any one is 1,000 barrels. Only 3 
are rated as being of this capacity, and only 
1 other as high as 800 barrels. Their total 
capacity, when they commenced to flow, was 
estimated at 26,480 barrels per day. The 
amount of oil in store is said to be 67,700 
barrels, The present product would be much 
greater, were not the yield of most of the flow- 
ing wells checked by stop-cocks, the propri- 
etors finding it for their interest to wait for 
more remunerative prices. 

The applications of petroleum are chiefly 
limited to purposes of illumination, and Inbri- 
cating machinery, and for the latter purpose 
the consumption is already large upon rail- 


roads. Naphtha, separated by distillation from 


the petroleum, is employed to a considerable 
extent as a substitute for spirits of turpentine 
by the manufacturers of patent leather, in the 
preparation of paints and varnishes, and as a 
solvent for india-rubber, &c. A novel use of 
the ernde article has lately been introduced, 
under an order from the United States Govern- 
ment, for filling bomb-shells; its effect, when 
these are exploded, being similar to that of the 
ancient Greek fire. The greatest impediment 
in the use of the oil for domestic purposes, has 
been the difficulty of obtaining lamps in which 
it could be consumed without the use of a 
chimney. Many inventors have been experi- 
menting, with the object of providing such 
lamps, and this seems at last to have been at- 
tained in several of novel construction and 
great ingenuity. 
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_ PHILIPPI is the capital of Barbour County, 
Vir It is situated on Tygart’s Valley 
_ River, about 210 miles N. W. from Richmond. 
The first serious encounter of the war took place 


—_ 


ie peat A camp of Confederate troops in the neigh- 
ood were completely surprised by Union 
troops, consisting of Virginia and Indiana 
_ Volunteers under Cols. Kelly and Dumont, and 
_ both under the command of Brigadier-Gen. 
_ Morris. On the morning of the 2d of June, 
five regiments, formed in two divisions, left 
¢ ogi Virginia, for an attack on this Confed- 
eral oo The first whe onany scererr f ong 
= ‘s inia, part e Sixteen io, 
} hg bel Seventh, under Col. Kelly ; 
_ the other consisted of the Indiana Ninth, 
_ and the Ohio Fourteenth, accompanied by Col. 
mder, formerly engaged against the Western 
Ls The division under Col. Kelly moved 
_ eastward by railroad to Thornton, five miles from 
-_ | and thence marched to Philippi, a dis- 
_ tance of twenty-two miles. The Indiana Ninth, 
iting at Webster with the Fourteenth Ohio, 
_ forming the second division, pushed on to Philip- 
i, twelve miles distant, on foot. The march of 
Both divisions was performed on the night of the 
_ 9d,through rain and mud. The division under 
- ol. Dumont arrived on the hill across the river 
| from and below Philippi early on the morn- 
_ ing of the 3d. They at once planted two 
pieces of artillery on the brow of the bill, and 
prepared to open on the enemy as soon as four 
o'clock should arrive. This division was to 
attack the enemy in front, while the other, 
under Col. Kelly, made an attack in the rear; 
but the darkness of the night and the violence 
of the rain so impeded the march as to render 
it impossible for the division to arrive before 
Philippi at the appointed hour. The artillery of 
the division, under Col. Lander, opened fire soon 
after four o’clock, when the enemy began to re- 
tire at once, leaving their camp behind. At 
this moment Col. Kelly, with the division, came 
up across the river, and below the camp. At 
«Aa time Col. Dumont’s force rushing down 
the hill and over the bridge to unite in the at- 
_ tack, the retreat of the enemy became a com- 
. plete rout, and he fled, leaying seven hundred 
_ stand of arms, a number of horses, and all his 
camp equipage and provision. The loss on both 
Sides wassmall. Among the badly wounded was 
Col. Kelly ; he, however, subsequently recovered 
from the wound. The town was occupied by 
the Federal force. 
_PIERS. A pier recently erected at South- 
port, Lancashire, England, by Mr. H. Hooper, 
been described to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. It was constructed at right angles 
to the line of promenade facing the sea, on an 
extensive tract of sand reaching to low water, 
a distance of nearly one mile. Its length was 
1,200 yards, and the breadth of the footway 15 
feet. At the seashore there was an oblong 
platform, 100 feet long by 32 feet wide, at right 
angles to the line of footway. The superstruc- 
ture was supported upon piers, each consisting 
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of 8 cast-iron columns, and each column was 
in 3 lengths. The lowest length, or pile prop- 
er, was sunk into the sand to the depth of 7 
feet or 9 feet. These piles were provided at 
their bases with circular dises, 18 inches diame- 
ter, to form a bearing surface. A gas tube was 
passed down the inside of each pile, and was 
forced 4 inches into the sand: when a con- 
nection was made with the Water Company’s 
mains, & pressure of water of about 50 lbs. to 
the inch was obtained, which was found suffi- 
cient to remove the sand from under the discs. 
There were cutters on the under side of the 
discs, so that, on an alternating motion being 
given to the, pile, the sand was loosened. 
After the pressure'of water had been removed 
about 5 minutes, the piles settled down to so 
firm a bearing, that, when tested with a load 
of 12 tons each, no’signs of settlement could be 
perceived. The upper lengths of the columns 
had cast-iron bearing-plates, for receiving the 
ends of the longitudinal lattice girders, each 50 
feet long and 3 feet deep. The centre row of 
girders having double the duty of the outside 
ones, top and bottom plates were added. The 
weight of wrought-iron work in each bay 
was 4 tons 5 cwt., and of cast-iron work 1 
ton 17 cwt. The second bay from the shore 
was tested by a load of 35 tons, equally distrib- 
uted, when the mean deflection of the 8 gird- 
ers, in 24 hours, was 14 inch, and there was a 
permanent set of half an inch on the load 
being removed. 

The advantages claimed for this mode of con- 
struction were: 1. Economy in first cost, es- 
pecially in sinking the piles, which did not 
amount to more than 44d. per foot. 2. The 
small surface exposed to the action of wind and 
waves. 3. Similarity of parts, thus reducing 
the cost to a minimum. 4. The expeditious 
manner of obtaining a solid foundation—an im- 
portant matter in tidal work. Two hundred 
and thirty-seven piles were thus sunk in six 
weeks. 

The estimated cost of the pier and approaches 
was 10,4007. The work had been completed 
for 9,6192., being at the rate of 7/. 15s. 9d. per 
lineal yard. 

PIG POINT is a projection or point of land 
on the James River, nearly opposite Newport 
News, in Virginia. A Confederate battery was 
located here to guard the entrance of the river, 
which was attacked by the steam cutter Harriet 
Lane, on the 5th of June. The cutter was pro- 
ceeding up the river to reconnoitre and look 
out for batteries. She soon observed a large 
and heavy one planted upon the point, and 
about five miles distant from Newport News. 
The cutter opened fire, which was briskly re- 
turned by the batteries, for nearly a half hour. 
It was found that but one gun of the cutter 
could reach the battery, the guns of which 
being heavier easily reached the former, and 
several shot struck her. These were supposed 
to come from a rifled 32-pounder. Several 
shells were thrown into the battery by the gun 
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from the cutter. There were five injured on 
board the Harriet Lane. 

PORT ROYAL. (See Sr. Herena Parisn.) 

PRISONERS, EXCHANGE OF. When the 
hostile armies of the country met in conflict, it 
became a matter of certainty that prisoners 
would be taken on both sides, and the question 
at once presented itself, what was to be the 
disposition of them? To “hang those captured 
by the Northern arms as rebels taken in the act,” 
as was suggested by the more zealous, clearly 
could not be tolerated, for the reason that the 
Oonfederates had ample means of terrible retri- 
bution; anda system of bloody retaliation would 
cause the war to degenerate into a contest as 
savage as that waged by the Africans before 
the market opened by slave dealers taught the 
black chiefs that it was more profitable to sell 
than to slay. There was no recourse but to 
exchange, according to the laws of war. This 
the Federal Government hesitated to comply 
with, for the reason that it might be construed 
into acknowledging. belligerent rights on the 
part of the Confederates. The necessity of ex- 
change became urgent, and the friends of pris- 
oners were clamorous that something should 
be done for their relief. The Administra- 
tion practically ignored the question, being im- 
pressed with the idea that it would derogate 
from the dignity of its position to accept any 
interchange, of courtesy. The question was, 
however, practically solved, when the Confed- 
erates declared that they had selected a number 
of Bull Run prisoners to hang, in case the pri- 
vateers of the Savannah should be so dealt 
with. It would seem to have been far better 
to have entered frankly into an exchange, 
as did the mother country with her revolted 
colonies, than to have been drawn from a de- 
clared purpose by threats of retaliation, and 
then to leave the question of exchange to the 
various commanders under flags of truce, while 
the Government appeared to shut its eyes. It 
is clear that some general and definite arrange- 
ment should have been concerted on this im- 
portant point, to the end that equal and exact 
justice might be done to all who were in arms 
for the defence of the same cause. It is not 
just that those serving in one department 
should, under the different rulings of the sev- 
eral military commanders, enjoy rights and 
privileges denied to others whose misfortune it 
is to have lost their liberty while equally uphold- 
ing the honor of the flag in another direction. 

By according to the Confederate States the 
rights of belligerents, at least to the extent of 
exchanging prisoners, no rights of sovereignty 
are conceded. There is a well-defined distinc- 
tion between the'two, recognized by the United 
States courts. By exchanging prisoners nothing 
is conceded or admitted, except what is patent 
to the world—that actual war exists, and that 
a Christian people should at least conduct it 
according to the usages of civilized nations. 
Up to the battle of Bull Run, the number of 
prisoners on either side was not large. By that 
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disaster the Confederates captured some 1,400 — 
Northern troops, a fact which put an end to — 
The Confederates re- _ 


questions of punishment. 
leased numbers at different points, on parole, 


and the matter was compromised in various 


ways. Thus, fifty-seven wounded soldiers were 


voluntarily released from Richmond and sent — 


home. In response, twenty Confederate soldiers, 
mostly North Carolinians, were released frotn 


Bedloe’s Island, New York, and sent to Fortress 


Monroe, to be discharged on taking the oath not 
to bear arms. 
bers were, from time to time, discharged. At 
Washington, the oath was administered to thir- 
ty-seven prisoners of war who were confined 
in the military prisons. The entire number 
took an oath not to bear arms against the 
United States, or in any way aid or abet the 
Confederates during the war. The following 
is the oath: 


“J, —— ——,, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will not take up arms against the United States, or 
serve in any military capacity whatever against them, 
until regularly discharged according to the usages of 
war from this obligation. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me this —— d 
of ——, a. p. 1861. — —, J. P.” 


On the 8d of September an interchange of 
prisoners took place between General Pillow 
and Colonel Wallace of the United States army. 
This was followed by a proposition from the 
Confederate General Polk, to General Grant of 
the United States army, in terms as follows: 


Heap-quarters First Division, i 
Western Department, Oct. 12, 1861, 
To the Commanding Officer at Cairo and Bird’s Point: 

I have in my camp a number of prisoners of the 
Federal Army, and am informed there are prisoners 
belonging to the Missouri State troops im yours. 
propose an exchange of these prisoners, and for that 
purpose send Captain Polk, of the Artillery, and Lieu- 
tenant Smith, of the Infantry, both of the Confederate 
States Army, with a flag of truce, to deliver to you 
this communication, and to know your pleasure in re- 
gard to my proposition. 

The principles recognized in the exchange of pris- 
oners effected on the third of September, between 
Brigadier-General Pillow, of the Confederate Army, 
and Colonel Wallace, of the United States Army, 
as ae I propose as the basis of that now contem- 

ated. 

r Respectfully, your obedient perv anh 


Major-General Commanding. 
To which communication General Grant for- 
warded the following reply : 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT SOUTHEAST i 

Missouri, Carro, Oet, 14, 1861. 
GenerAL: Yours of this date is just received. In 
regard to an exchange of prisoners, as proposed, I can 
of my own accordance make none. I recognize no 
“Southern Confederacy” myself, but will communi- 
cate with higher authorities for their views. Should 
I not be sustained, I will find means of communicating 
with you. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. 5. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
To Maj.-Gen. Potx, Columbus, Kentucky. 


The following correspondence shows the © 


manner in which an exchange was effected 
from Cairo: 


In this informal manner num- — 


_- Mllinois Volunteers : 

~ Sie: You are hereby intrusted with a delicate, and, 

a political tee oi a highly responsible mission. — 

- A. A. Woodward, Lewis Young, and Frederick 
Penny were captured in the affair at Charleston, Mo., 
on the 20th of last August, and have since been de- 

: ed at this post as prisoners of war. You will take 

n in cha on a Government steamer, and, under 

ion of a flag of truce, proceed to Columbus, 

, and there making known your mission 

commanding officer, will deliver them to such 

as he may authorize to receive them. - 


of wating difficulties. 

_ Beyond this limit I do not deem it advisable for you 
Yours, &c., 

JOHN A. McCLERNAND, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


: Bereape Heap-quarters, Camp Caro, i 
Oct. 23, 1861. 
| Do the Commanding Officer at Columbus, Ky.: 
_ . Sm: The chances ot the pronent unhappy war hay- 
ing left in my hands a nu of prisoners who have 
— detained at this post for some time past, I have, 
special reasons, as well as in obedience to the dic- 


. tates of humanity, unconditionally, to re- 
lease them. 
The prisoners alluded to are A. A. Woodward, Lewis 


- Young, and Edward A. Penny—all taken by a 
‘of United States troops in the affair at Charieaton, 
Mo., on the 20th gr J ema 
~ Col. N. B. Buford, of the Twenty-seventh Regiment 
= Be chesionss, is obese by me for the de- 
livery 0 risoners, to such person as you may 
authorize toe soutve them, and for that pu a visits 
your camp under the protection of a white flag. You 
will Fig te receive him in the specific character with 
which he is clothed and, after the completion of his 
mission, give him safe conduct from your camp. 
I have the honor to be yours, &c., 
JOHN A. McCLERNAND, 

se Brigadier-General Commanding. 
- Came McCrernanp, Camo, Oct, 23, 1861. 
Brigadier-General J. A. MeClernand * 

Sir: [ had the honor this day to convey your de- 

h with a flag of truce on board the steam-tug 

, to Major-General Polk, commanding at Co- 
tumbus, Kentucky. I was received by the General 
with true military courtesy, and delivered to him, 
with your despatch, three prisoners who had been 
captured by our forces at Charleston, Mo. He desired 
to discuss with me the question of an exchange of 

isoners, but upon my exhibiting to him my orders 

you, and informing him that i should confine my- 

self strictly to them, that sentiments of humanity alone 
had prompted your action, he ceased to press the dis- 
cussion, but went on to inform me that he held sixteen 
‘of your troops as prisoners of war, and that he would 
immediately liberate them unconditionally. 

} The General received my suite, Captain Dresser, of 
the Artillery; Lieutenant Sheldon, of the Twenty- 
seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteers ; Surgeons Sim- 

__.__ mons and Brenton, of the U. 8S. Army; and W. Chap- 
Z man, my Secretary, with cordiality ; and we were in- 
> troduced to General Pillow, Captains Black and Polk 
5 of his staff, and many other officers. He remained on 
the steamer Charm, with our tug alongside, for four 
hours, while the prisoners were being got ready to be 
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delivered to me, during which time the most friendly 
conversation was enjoyed. 

My party were hospitably entertained. I ventured 
to Me the sentiment, “ Washington and his prin- 
ciples,” which was repeated with hearty approbation. 

, Generals Polk and Pillow expressed a high appre- 
ciation of your character, and commend ou for 
pending the tug on an errand of humanity. They de- 
plore this unnatural war, but maintained that they 
should be separated irrevocably from the North. They 
professed to believe many things which I thought er- 
roneous, which I combated with arguments and state- 
ments of facts. The conference ended without an un- 
friendly word or occurrence. 

I left Cairo at twenty minutes past twelve, reached 
Columbus at two P. u., parted company with General 
Polk on the steamboat Charm at six p. u., and arrived 
at Cairo at eight o'clock p. u., happy in having been 
intrusted with a mission which has led to the Tibera- 
tion of nineteen captives. 

Your obedient servant, 
N. B. BUFORD, 
Col. Twenty-seventh Reg’t Illinois Volunteers. 

P. S.—I herewith aa a list of the prisoners lib- 

erated by General Polk. 


HEAD-QUARTERS First Drviston, WESTERN DE- t 
PARTMENT, CoLuMBts, Ky., Oct. 23, 1861. 
Brig.-Gen. J. A. McClernand, Commanding, Cairo: 

Sm: I have received your note of this date, borne 
by Colonel N. B. Buford, of the Twenty-seventh Illi- 
nois Regiment, responding to the overture made by me 
to General Grant some days since, on the subject of an 
exchange of prisoners ; and although your mede of ac- 
complishing it waives the recognition of our claims as 
belligerents, I am not disposed to insist on an unim- 
portant technicality when the interests of humanity 
are at stake. 

I accept the release of the three prisoners tendered 
me, being, as your note implies, all of those of the 
Confederate Army in your possession. 

In return, I have pleasure in offering you the sixteen 
of those of the Federal Army in my possession. 

Hoping that, in the prosecution of the unhappy 
conflict in which we are engaged, we shall never lose 
sight of the claims of generosity on those who direct 
the operations of the armies of our respective Govern- 


ments, 
I have the honor to be, res ats yours, 
LEONI AS POLK, 
Major-General Commanding. 
BricapE HEAD-QuaRTERS, Camp Caro, j 
Oct. 24, 1861. 
Capt. Chauncey McKeever, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

Sim: I am instructed by Brigadier-General McCler- 
nand, commanding at this post, to enclose— 

1. Copy of his communication to the officer com- 
manding the hostile forces at Columbus, Ky., accom- 
panied by return of the persons therein named. 

2. Copy of reply of Major-General Polk, accompa- 
nied by sixteen persons, 

8. List of the persons thus received. 

4. Copy of instructions given Colonel N. B. Buford, 
Twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 

Adding that the proceedings passed off without acci- 
dent, and, as appears, with good effect. 

Yours, &c., M. BRAYMAN, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

On the 8th of November, the correspondence 
was renewed between Gens. Grant and Polk. 
General Grant sent to request leave to care for 
his wounded left on the field by Major Web- 
ster, of the engineers. General Polk replied: 

In your note, you say nothing of an exchange of 

risoners, though you send me a private message as 
3 our willingness to release certain wounded men 


and some invalids, taken from our list of sick in camp, 
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and expect in return a corresponding number of your 
wounded prisoners. My own feelings would prom 

me to waive again the unimportant affectation of de- 
clining to recognize these States as belligerents, in the 
interests of humanity, but my Government requires all 
prisoners to be placed at the disposal of the Secretary 
of War. L. POLK, Major-General C. 5. A. 


Major Webster reported to General Grant as 


follows : 
EnGrIneerR Orricz, Camp Carro, Itz, Vor, 9, 1861. 

GeneRAL: I have the honor to report the result of 
the expedition sent under a flag of truce to Columbus 
yesterday? 

On our arrival in the vicinity of the place, a steamer 
carrying Captain Blake, assistant adjutant-general 
of General Polk, met us. I delivered to him your 
letter, and offered him, unconditionally, the sick and 
wounded whom I had in charge. He informed me 
that orders had been recently received by General 
Polk respecting the rages of prisoners, and de- 
clined accepting those proffered until he could re- 
ceive further instructions, He then left, saying that 
Mai had permission to bury our dead on the field of 

attle. 

I placed a working are under command of Lieu- 
tenant Hart, of the Twenty-third Illinois Regiment, 
and sent them to the field, where they were employed, 
for the remainder of the day, in caring for the wound- 
ed, some of whom were found yet there, and in bury- 
ing the dead. 

t was near sunset when Captain Blake again came 
on board our boat, and handed in the communication 
from General Polk, which I gave you last night on my 
return. He informed me that a despatch had been 
sent to their Secretary of War, in regard to the ex- 
change of prisoners, but that they had received no reply. 

During the interval between the two visits of Cap- 
tain Blake, several parties of the enemy visited our 
boat; General Cheatham among them. He informed 
me that he had directed four of our wounded to be 
brought to us, and asked if I would give four of theirs 
in exchange. I told them that I would give him four 
or any other number that he would accept uncondi- 
tionally, but that I had no authority to negotiate an 
exchange, and that as to the four of ours which he 
es on board, I would await the decision of General 

olk. 

Several more of our wounded had also been given 
into the care of our party in the field by Major Mason, 
quartermaster of Columbus. 

These facts I mentioned to Captain Blake, and told 
him that those three put in our charge awaited his 
orders, as I wished to avoid any appearance even of 
doing any thing not in strict accordance with our obli- 
gations under the flag of truce. He replied that he did 
not wish to interfere with any arrangements made b 
others; and I thought, under this state of the case, it 
would be putting an unnecessarily fine point on the 
matter to decline to take back the wounded men so 
politely offered by General Cheatham and Major Ma- 
son. it is due to the latter gentleman, particularly, to 
say that his disposition to do every thing in his power 
to aid us in our mission of humanity, was conspicuous 
during our entire stay there, and certainly deserves 
our warmest appreciation. 

At the second visit of Captain Blake to our boat, he 
received the sick and wounded prisoners, whom I 
again offered to him unconditionally, and they were 
put on board his boat. 

The number of our wounded, as above stated from 
General Cheatham and Major Mason, and brought up 
by me, was thirteen. 

Enclosed herewith is a list of our men in the hands 
of the enemy, given me by Captain Blake, which he 
thought to be nearly ey aes 

The number reported buried by them on the field 
yesterday was sixty-eight. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. D. WEBSTE , Major and Chief Engineer. 

To Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant, Com. Diy. 
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On the 1st of November, General Fremont 
made a treaty with General Price, of Missouri, 
among the provisions of which was one for the 
exchange of prisoners. 
“Care authorized, whenever applied to for the 
purpose, to negotiate for the exchange of any 
and all persons who may hereafter taken 
prisoners of war and released on parole; such 
exchanges to be made upon the plan heretofore 
approved and acted upon, to wit: “grade for 


grade, or two officers of lower grade as an 
equivalent in rank for one of a higher: 


as shall be thought just and equitable.” This 
was signed by both parties. General Hunter, 
having succeeded General Fremont on the 7th 
of November, repudiated this treaty. Les 

At the close of the year three commissioners 
were appointed by the Federal Goyernment to 
proceed to the Confederate States and examine 
the condition of the Union prisoners there, 
They were refused admission within the Con- 
federate territory, and thus the fate of prisoners 
was left to the discretion of each commander, 
who exchanged them at his will. But, while 
such were the terms on which exchanges were 
i ee for anes ae as Calan on either 
side upon Jand, only an informa). regulation 
had been established respecting the persons 
detained on a charge of piracy, because found 
waging war against Federal commerce on the 
high seas, and in retaliation for whose treat- 
ment the Confederate authorities imprisoned 


Certain parties named 


in the common jail a corresponding number — 


of United States officers.. (See ConFEDERATE 
Srates, page 151.) 

PRIVATEERING. The question of eraploy- 
ing privateers in time of war, has of late as- 
sumed a very important character, not only in 
consequence of the action of the nations o 
Europe in respect to it at the Paris Con- 
gress of 1856, but more immediately through 
the events of the present war. Captured pri- 
vateers have been. tried before American courts 
of law, and condemned as pirates. The con- 
demnation was not on the general principles 
of privateering between acknowledged belliger- 
ents, but beéause the privateers bore commis- 
sions of a government not acknowledged. The 
fact, that they held the same position as Paul 
Jones, and other of our privateers in the Reyo- 
lution, did not save them. 

The war, conducted by the Allies against Rus- 
sia, brought with it very important modifica- 
tions of the old maritime law. Among those 
was the agreement between France and En 
land, that both nations would waive their 
rights to confiscate enemy’s goods, found on 
board neutral vessels, Also neutral goods, not 
contraband of war, found in enemies’ vessels, 
This was practically a triumph for the old Amer- 
ican principle of “free goods make free ships.” 
On the return of peace in 1856, it was agreed 
to, in the Declaration of Paris, by Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Sardinia, Prussia, Russia, 
and Turkey, and by them also privateering was 
abolished. (See Brooxapz, also Dirtomatio 
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 GorresronveNce.) The declaration was then 
_ submitted to the American Government; and 
<3 Marcy, Secretary of State to Mr. Pierce’s 
a i ion, approved of all, except the 
_ @lause abolishing privateering; but Mr. Marcy 
‘made a counter proposition. “It is,” said he, 
_ not the policy of the United States to main- 


. vast standing armies and navies. “When, 
unfortunately, we go to war, we depend upon 
_ our people to protect us on land, and on our 
__ ghip-owners to defend us on the water.” “If 
you will make all private property exempt froin 
-_ at sea, we will cease privateering ; but 
why ask us to abolish it, while you maintain 
and send out your great ships of war, which 
__ areneither more nor less than privateers. They 
_ go forth to do exactly the same thing as the 
1 ips that we license in time of war, to burn, 
_ plunder, and destroy.” ‘Make all private 
roperty exempt from capture at sea, and then 
a will agree that privateering shall cease.” 
This offer was favorably received by France, 
_ Russia, and other maritime powers, but was re- 
| on by the British Government. The elec- 
_ _ tion for the presidency took place in the autumn 
___ of 1856, and Mr. Buchanan was chosen the suc- 
__ €essor to Mr. Pierce. The question of inter- 
national maritime law now underwent further 
discussion in the United States. It was con- 
tended that, in addition to the exemption of 
private property from capture when at sea, it 
2 ould be free from molestation when entering 
or leaving a commercial port; that, in short, 
___. blockades should be restricted to naval arsenals 
and towns which were at the same time in- 
vested by an army on land. . . . In the course 
of these discussions, President Buchanan ad- 
dressed a letter to the Chairman of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, in which he said: 
“We must obtain the consent of the powerful 
naval nations that merchant vessels ‘shall not 
‘be blockaded in port, but be suffered to pass 
the blockading squadron, and go out to sea.” 
The consequence of this state of opinion was, 
that Mr. Dallas, the United States Minister at 
_ ‘London, was, in 1857, instructed to suspend the 
- Negotiations which had been opened upon the 
basis of Mr. Marcy’s proposition. 
_. Thus the matter remained till the spring of 
1859, when, on the breaking out of the war in 
Italy, a circular despatch was transmitted from 
Mr. Cass, President Buchanan’s Secretary of 
State, to the representatives of the United States 
at the European capitals, suggesting still fur- 
ther reforms in international maritime law. 
“He considered the right of blockade, as au- 
thorized by the law of nations, was liable to 
very great abuse, and that the only case in 
which a blockade ought to be permitted, was, 
when a land army was besieging a fortified 
place, and a fleet was employed to blockade it 
on the other side; but that any attempt to in- 
a trade by blockade, or to blockade places 
which were commercial ports, was an abuse of 
the right that ought not to be permitted.” 
The British Government replied, that “the 
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system of commercial blockade is essential to 
‘our naval supremacy.” (See Brockane.) 

If the proposal of the United States, to abol- 
ish commercial blockades, had. been favorably 
received by the British Government, there can 
be no doubt, from the known tendency of other 
maritime powers, that it might have become a 
part of the law of nations, and in that case the 
commerce between England and the Southern 
States ef the Amercian Union wonld not have 
been interrupted by the present war—for the 
blockade is acknowledged by Europe only as 3 
belligerent right, and not as the exercise of 
municipal authority. The Southern privateers 
would not have existed. 

Thus, on the breaking out of the civil war, 
April 15, the old rule in relation to privateers 
prevailed in the United States. The most of 
the shipping and commerce belonged to the 
North; the South having, comparatively, little 
afloat. Hence, the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, April 15, 1861, calling for 75,000 troops, 
to “repossess the ports,” was replied to by the 
President of the Confederate States, in a proc- 
lamation to grant letters of marque and reprisal. 
(See p. 137.) This was at once met.on the part of 
President Lincoln, by a proclamation of blockade 
of the Southern ports, which eloses as follows: 

Wasuieton, Aprii 19, 1861. 

And I hereby proclaim and declare, that if mmepen 
son, under the pretended authority of said States, or 
under any other pretence, shall molest a vessel of the 
United States, or the persons or cargo on board of her, 
such person will be held amenable to the laws of the 
United States for the prevention and punishment of 
piracy. By the President, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wiriiau H. Sewarn, Secretary of State. 


The proceeding of the Confederate President 
was followed on the 6th of May, by an act of the 
Confederate Congress, “ recognizing the exist- 
ence of war between the United States and the 
Confederate States, and concerning letters of 
marque, prizes, and prize-goods.” . (See p. 161.) 
Thepreamble sets forth thestate of war: “‘ There- 
fore the President of the Confederate States is 
authorized to use the whole land and naval forces 
of the Confederacy to meet the war thus com- 
menced, and to issue letters of marque and re- 
prisal against the vessels and property of the 
United States, and those of their citizens,” 
The general provisions for privateers are the 
same as those involved in the proclamation of 
the President. It is farther provided, “that the 
proceeds of all prizes shall be distributed among 
the owners, officers, and crews of the capturing 
vessels, according to any written agreement 
between them, half to the officers and crews, 
half to the owners. Prizes, before breaking 
bulk, must be carried into some port of the 
Confederate States, or of some friendly State, 
to be proceeded against before some competent 
tribunal, which may make restitution or decree 
damages; in case the capture shall have been 
made without probable canse, all persons found 
on board any captured vessel are to be placed 
in charge of the authorities of the Confedera- 
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tion, who are to take charge of their safe keep- 
ing and support. A bounty of $20 is to be paid 
for every person on board any armed vessel of 
the United States, which shall be destroyed by 
any vessel of equal or inferior force, and $25 


for every prisoner brought into port; five per. 


cent. upon all prizes to be retained by the Gov- 
ernment, as a fund for the support of those dis- 
abled in action and the families of those who 
have been killed.” Pursuant to this law, suit- 
able instructions were issued. (See p. 188.) 

The announcement of this privateering policy 
produced at the North, where there was so much 
at risk, a great sensation, after it was seen that 
the Confederates would be successful in obtain- 
ing vessels, and were determined to do all the 
injury possible to Northern commerce. 

The following privateers took out papers at 
once; some of them: were very unfortunate, 
while others made many prizes. Among the 
first was the Petrel, formerly the revenue- 
cutter Aiken, which had been surrendered to 
the Confederates in Charleston harbor, and the 
crew of which had volunteered under the new 
government. This vessel had run the blockade, 
but was no sooner at sea than she fell in, July 
28, with the United States frigate St. Law- 
rence, and was captured. The captain of the 
St. Lawrence observed the Southern vessel in 
the distance, and immediately hauled down his 
heavy spars and closed his ports. Then, with 
the men below, the old frigate looked very 
much like a large merchant vessel, and the pri- 
vateer bore down, hoping to take a good prize. 
The commander of the Petrel, William Perry, 
of South Carolina, gave the St. Lawrence a 
round ball over her bows and some canister 
over the stern, but the frigate sailed on as if 
trying to get away, when the Petrel gave 
chase, and when in fair range of the frigate the 
latter opened her ports and gave the Petrel 
a compliment of three guns, two of grape 
and one of round shot. The latter was a 32- 
pounder, and struck the Petrel amidships, be- 
low the water line, and she sunk in a few min- 
utes. Four of the crew were drowned, and the 
rest, thirty-six in number, were rescued. Some 
of the men, when fished out of the water, were 
at a loss to know what had happened to them. 
The suddenness of the St. Lawrence’s reply, 
the deafening roar of the guns, and the splinters 
and submerged vessel, were all incidents that 
happened apparently in a moment. 

The Calhoun, a side-wheel steamer, of 
1,058 tons, was built in New York in 1851. 
She is 175 feet long, 27 feet wide, 11 feet hold. 
She was commanded by Geo. N. Hollins, for- 
merly of the United States navy. She carried 
one 24-pounder, and two 18-pounder Dahlgren 
guns. By the 27th of May, she had captured and 
sent into New Orleans two schooners, the John 
Adams and the Mermaid, of Provincetown, and 
the brig Panama, Their united crews numbered 
63 men, and they had on board 215 bbls. whale 
and sperm oil. She captured also the ship 
Milan, from Liverpool, with 1,500 sacks of salt, 
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worth $20,000; the bark Ocean Eagle, from 
Rockland, Maine, with lime, worth $20,000; — 
and the schooner Ida, from Tampico, with fruit, 


worth $5,000. The Calhoun was Commander 


Hollins’s flag-ship when the attack on the Union — 
fleet was made on the Mississippi, Oct. 11. y 

The schooner William O. Atwater, Capt. Al- 
len, belonged to New Haven, and was in the ser- 
vice of the Government. The crew numbered 
eightmen. Off Cedar Keys, Florida, on the 10th 
of May, she was captured by the steamer Spray, 
which had on board thirty-one men, arm 
with bowie-knives, revolvers, muskets with 
bayonets, &c. The captors took her to Appa- 
lachicola, where she arrived on the 13th of May. 

The Ivey, a small steamer of 200 tons, was 
armed with two 8-inch rifled 32-pounder guns, 
She captured ’the ship Marathon, from Mar- 
seilles, in ballast, worth $35,000; and the shi 
Albino, from Boston, with a cargo of ice, wort 
$20,000. The armed steamer Murie captured 
the Marshall Sprague, of Providence, from 
Havre, in ballast, worth $50,000; and the ship 
John H. Jarvis, from Liverpool, worth $10,000. 

The steamer Wm. H. Webb was formerly a 
towboat in New York, where she was built in 
1856; she is 650 tons, draws 7 feet water, is 
197 feet long, 31 feet beam, 12 feet hold, and 
was one of the strongest and largest boats of 
that class. A few years ago she was purchased 
by some of the New Orleans merchants for the 
purpose of towing the heavily laden ships to 
and from that city. She was converted into a 
gunboat. She seized three vessels laden with . 
oil, on the 24th of last May; since which time 
she has remained quiet. 

The Dixie, a schooner of about 150 tons bur- 
then, was fitted out as a privateer in Charles- 
ton, from which place she ran the blockade on 
the 19th of July, and on the 23d encountered 
the bark Glen, of Portland, Maine, which she 
at once made a prize. On the 25th she cap- 
tured the schooner Mary Alice, of New York, 
with a cargo of sugar, from the West Indies, 
bound to New York, and placed a prize crew 
on board; she was, however, retaken by the 
blockading fleet almost immediately after. On 
the evening of the 31st the Dixie came up with 
the Rowena, a bark laden with coffee, bound 
to Philadelphia; she was taken possession of, 
and the captain of the Dixie himself took the 
place of prize-master, and successfully reached 
Charleston on the 27th of August, after several 
narrow escapes from the vessels of the blockad- 
ing fleet. She has since remained in Charleston 
harbor. The following were the officers of the 
Dixie: captain, Thomas J. Moore; first lieuten- 
ant, George D. Walker; second lieutenant, John 
W. Marshall; third lieutenant, L. D. Benton ; 
gunner, Charles Ware; boatswain, Geo. O. 
Gladden; steward, C. Butcher. She had also 
twenty-two seamen and a cook, and her arma- 
ment consisted of four guns. 

The Jeff. Davis, early in June, appeared on 
the eastern coast, running in as near as the 
Nantucket Shoals, and making on her way prizes 


‘ 


that were roughly estimated at $225,000. She 
was formerly the slaver Echo, that was cap- 
tured abut two years ago, and was condemned 
She was a full-rigged 


$n Charleston harbor. 
| brig, painted black on the ontside, and had a 
rusty, dull appearance, that would not be likely 
 toalarm any vessel of ordinary sailing qualities ; 
mn 260 men. Her armament consisted of a 
 82-pounder gun, placed amidships, mounted 
on a pivot, so that it might be used in all 
4 Samay and on each side a 32-pounder and 
a 12-pounder, so as to equalize the strength of 
the broadside. Captain Coxetter was her com- 
-mander. His first lieutenant, named Postel, 
‘was at one time a midshipman in the United 
States navy, and also held a position in the Sa- 
- yvannah custom-house. ; 
_ The Davis had previously taken three prizes ; 
one of these, and the most valuable, was the 
J. G. Waring, captured within 200 miles of New 
_ York. The captain, mates, and two seamen, 
‘were taken out, and five of the Davis crew put 
on board. The colored steward, W. Tillman, 
was allowed to remain. The vessel then made 
for Charleston. On the 16th of July Tillman, 
aided by McLeod, a seaman, killed the prize- 
captain and mates, and made for New York, 
where he arrived with two prisoners of the 
er Tillman was awarded salvage. 
The Jeff. Davis also took the ship John Craw- 
ford, from Philadelphia, for Key West, with 
_ arms and coal for the United States. She drew 
22 feet water, and was burned. 

In attempting, Aug. 17, to cross the bar at 
St. Augustine, Fla., the brig grounded on the 
North Breakers. This was about half-past 
six o'clock, Sunday-morning. A small boat 
was sent ashore with Dr. Babcock and Lieut. 
Baya, and the prisoners landed. The officers 
and crew of the privateer then went ashore, 
and were greeted with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations by the inhabitants. Abont 
half-past nine two lighter-boats went off to 
the brig, along with Capt. Coxetter and other 
Officers. The starboard guns were thrown 
overboard to lighten the vessel, in order to 
clear her decks of water, and save as much as 

ible of the supplies on board the brig. 
very effort was finally made to save every 
thing, but it was supposed that the guns when 
thrown overboard stove her in and caused her 
tobilge. The lighter boats, however, were filled 
with a large amount of provisions and baggage, 
and finally succeeded in saving all the small- 
‘arms on board. About two o’clock all hands 
left, and were conveyed to St. Augustine. The 
crew afterwards arrived at Charleston, The 


___ brig was a total loss. 
4 The Bonita, a brig built in New York, 1853, 
is 276 tons burthen, and is 110 feet long, 25 feet 
_ Wide, and 11 feet deep. She was formerly en- 
_ gaged in the slave-trade, but was captured on 
the coast of Africa. She was taken to Charles- 
ton, and afterwards to Savannah, where she 
was seized by order of Governor Brown, and 
converted into a vessel of war. She had always 
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borne the character of a fast sailer, and was in 
perfect order. 

The Sallie was a fore-and-aft schooner of one 
hundred and forty tons burthen, mounted one 
long gun amidships, and had a crew consisting 
of forty men. She was formerly the schooner 
Virginia, of Brookhaven, and was built at Port 
Jefferson in 1856. Her dimensions were: 
length, 97 feet 6 inches; breadth, 29 feet 4 
inches; depth, 10 feet. She was commanded 
by Captain Libby, formerly commander of the 
ship Gondar, of the city of Charleston. She 
ran out from Charleston and made several 
prizes, among them the Betsey Ames, and the 
brig Granada; both these vessels were sold in 
Charleston, under decree of Judge Magrath, of 
the Admiralty Court. 

The James Grey, an iron steamer, was pur- 
chased by the State of South Carolina for the 
sum of $33,000. She was built in Philadelphia, 
is 112 feet long, 22 feet beam, and 12 feet depth 
of hold. She had two engines of thirty-inch 
cylinder each, and was armed with one large 
42-pounder columbiad, placed amidships. The 
gun was cast at the Tredegar Works, near Rieh- 
mond, Va. This vessel had always remained 
near Charleston. 

Up to the end of May, there were in New 
Orleans the following prizes : 


SHIPS. 

Name Master. Hait . 
Abzlino............ Smith. ..5.5.5- Mae ape 
Brel eas cite 63 Delano........Bath, Maine. 
American Union ....Lincoln ...Bath, Maine. 

C. A. Farwell....... Farwell ...... Rockland. 

TORITORS wom nccicnin's Prose: -sss-a> Portsmouth, N.H. 

Be: a fa 2 | ICH s0b cancer Boston. 

Marathon ........... Wictis csc. te New York. 

Marshall, .......... Sprague...... Providence. 

Malstt 62 22.25% ends ce Eustis........ Bath, Maine. 

Robert Harding..... Ingraham.,....Boston. 

State of Maine ...... Humphrey... Portland. 

POMIOML ac ch se ewan. +5 Upshur....... New York. 
BARKS. 

CHOSE. ccd secs ss Bearse........ Boston 

Ocean Eagle ........ BUCO. av ccns Thomaston. 
BRIG. 

PUOSIOR adaetige ux cec cc cas eeu aves Provincetown. 

SCHOONERS. 

E. S. Janes.........- Townsend..... 

Henry Travers ...... Wyatt... 2.2 Baltimore. 

BS. SF seis yo Howes......... Philadelphia. 

POURRA GMS tn wise sdinas ones ola Provincetown. 

MORAG ons 6g cadet ene sehey snobs sie Provincetown. 


The seizure of vessels made by the Confeder- 
ate States, up to the latest accounts, is thus 
enumerated : 


Off the different ports.........c..0cscccccecccess 13 
MU DULW init Fhaca eth s Rrics's es oes ci clo cess ae as 30 
Steamers captured on the Mississippi..........--- 15 

OW iatasow soas.c gees vaca pines sictee ee asics 58 


These prizes were sold by the Confederate 
States under a decree of the Confederate Admi- 
ralty Court. In respect to some of them there 
were points raised, as to the legal boundary of 
“high seas;” but this was decided to be low 
water mark, 
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The following vessels were formerly United 
States revenue-cutters, but were taken posses- 
sion of by the Confederate Government, and 
armed for its service : 

Schooners: Lewis Cass, Savannah, 40 men, one 68- 
pounder pivot; Washington, New Orleans, 42-pdr. 
pivot; Pickens, Pensacola, 8-in. columbiad, four 24-in. 
carronades ; Dodge, 100 tons, one long pivot ; McClel- 
lan, Breshwood, one pivot, four side-guns. 

Steamer: Bradford, formerly Ewing. 


In addition to the above, the Navy Depart- 
ment of the Confederate Government purchased 
or fitted out the following vessels, which acted 
as privateers : 

The Gordon was a small sea steamer of about 
500 tons burthen, drawing from seven to nine 
feet of water, and making an average of twelve 
miles an hour. She was about ten years old, 
and the most of that time she had been running 
in and out of Charleston harbor. In 1859 she 
was purchased by the Florida Steamship Com- 
pany, and ran on the line between Charleston 
and Fernandina as consort to the Carolina, a 
steamer of her own size and build. The Gor- 
don was fitted out as a vessel of war. She was 
employed along the eoast islands at Hatteras, 
in and out of Pamlico Sound via Hatteras Inlet, 
when it was occupied by Union troops. She 
succeeded in running the blockade at Charles- 
ton, with some vessels that she had made prizes 
of. She was armed with two guns, and was 
commanded by Captain Lockwood, who was 
formerly engaged on the New York and Charles- 
ton line of steamers. His last employment, 
previous to this position, was as commander 
of the Carolina, on the Charleston and Fer- 
nandina line of steamers. He had succeed- 
ed in running the blockade with his vessel 
seventeen times. The last feat of the Theo- 
dora, to which the name of the Gordon has 
been changed, was to carry to Cuba the min- 
isters, Slidell and Mason. 

The Coffee, a side-wheel steamer carrying 2 
guns, the steamer Marion, and the schooner 
York were consorts of the Gordon in Hatteras 
Inlet. The Coffee was wrecked—a total loss, 

The McRea, formerly the steamer Habana, 
plying between the ports of New Orleans and 
Havana, was a propeller of 500 tons burthen; 
she was built in Philadelphia in 1859, and was 
owned in New Orleans previous. to her being 
used as a privateer. She carried a 64-pounder, 
mounted on a pivot, four 8-inch columbiads, and 
@ rifled 24-pounder, She succeeded in running 
the blockade at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

The steamer Lady Davis was one of the first 
vessels prepared in Charleston, and was in- 
tended for the harbor defence. She was pur- 
chased by Gov. Pickens, at Richmond. She 
received her name in honor of the wife of Jeff. 
Davis. She was armed with two 24-pounders, 
regularly equipped, and commanded by Captain 

. B. Huger. 

The Nina, a small steam gunboat, mounts one 

ight gun. She is employed in South Carolina. 
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The Jackson, steamer, 200 tons, armed with © 
She is commanded by © 


two 8-inch columbiads. 
Capt. Gwathemy. ‘ 


he Incarora, steamer, carries one 8-inch — 


columbiad, and a 32-pounder rified cannon. 


The little steamer, George Page, operating on — 


Occoquan River, and Quantico Oreek, was 
famous for her boldness in running down to 
within gunshot of the Federal batteries, and 
occasionally throwing a shell into them, there- 
by keeping up continuous alarm. ne 
The Judith, schooner, of 250 tons, armed with 
a heavy pivot-gun, and four broadside 
was destroyed in Pensacola harbor, Sept. 18, 
The Union loss was 3 killed, 12 wound ’ 
The Yorktown was formerly used in the 
New York and Virginia line of steamers. She 
was a side-wheel steamer of 1,400 tons btr- 
‘then, built in New York in 1859; length, 251 
feet; breadth, 34 feet; depth, 18 feet. She 
had been completely fitted out at Norfolk, her 
sides having been plated with iron, and other 
means taken to strengthen her, and to render 
her formidable. She was commanded by Cap- 
tain Parish, her old commander, and carried 
two pivots, and six broadside guns.) 
The Eyerglade was a small side-wheel steam- 
er, purchased by the State of Georgia for the 
sum of $34,000... She was made a gunboat, for 
the purpose of cruising as a coast-guard at the 
mouth of the Savannah River. Her officers, as 
at first appointed, were as follows: commander, 
J. McIntosh Kell; midshipmen, R. F. Arm- 
strong, S. N. Hooper, J. A. Merriweather ; 
chief engineer, Joshua Smith; assistant engi- 
neer, Norval Meeker; clerk, William J. Bennett. 
The North Carolina steamer Winslow, Lieu- 
tenant Crossman commanding, captured off Cape 
Hatteras the schooner Transit, Knowles mas- 
ter, last from Key West. The prize was in bal- 
last, having sailed from New York for Key 
West with provisions, shot, &c., about the 27th 
of May. Having landed her cargo safely at 
Key West, the Transit was upon her return 
north when captured. She was a fine schooner, 
of 195 tons burthen, and was built at a cost of 
$13,000. She was copper-fastened up to 9 feet, 
and had galvanized iron fastenings above that. 
She belonged to New London, Conn. The prize 
was carried to Newbern, by Lieut. Seawell. 
Lieutenant Crossman also captured off Cape 
Hatteras, the Hannah Balch, a hermaphrodite 
brig, which was captured previously off Savan- 
nah by the United States ship Flag, Lieutenant 
Sarton. She was just from Cardenas, and Jaden 
with 150 barrels of molasses, 
The little schooner Savannah was formerly 
pilot boat No. 7, doing duty in Charleston 
harbor, 54, tons burthen: She carried one 18- 
pounder amidships, and was commanded by T. 
Harrison Baker, of Charleston, and had a crew 
of 20men. On the 1st of June she captured the 
brig Joseph, of Maine, from Ouba, loaded with 
sugar, and sent her into Georgetown, S. O., in 
charge of eight men. On the 3d of June, off 
Charleston, she fell in with the U.S. brig Perry, 


_ which she rmaers 7 a a and _ 
mediately en ut was soon taken. Her 
grew were placed in irons on board the United 
ae steamer Minnesota, and she was sent to 
New York, in charge of prize-master McOook. 
- Her appearance created great interest among the 
5 engi on account of her being the first priva- 
_ teer captured, and crowds of people flocked to 
the Battery, off which she lay, to see the little 

_eraft. She was afterwards taken to the navy 


_” When the Confederate authorities proposed 
to issue letters of marque, but little attention 
was paid to it, under the supposition that they 
had neither the facilities to equip vessels, nor 
the power to break the blockade. The appear- 
ance of the vessels on the océan soon dispelled 
_ guch illusions, and the powers of Europe were 


___» The proclamation of President Lincoln, threat- 
ening privateers with the punishment of piracy, 
_ @ame up before the House of Lords, May 16. 
__ The Ear! of Derby said: 
-“He apprehended that if one thing was 
clearer than another, it was that privateering 
_ was not piracy, and that no law could make that 
| piracy, as regarded the subjects of one nation, 
_ which was not piracy by the law of nations. 
_ Consequently the United States must not be al- 
__ lowed to entertain this doctrine, and to call upon 
Her Majesty’s Government not to interfere. They 
must not strain the law so as to visit with the 
_ penalty of death, as for piracy, persons entitled to 
er Majesty’s protection. That was a question 
which could not be viewed with indifference, 
but must be seriously considered by the Govern- 
ment. It is quite right that the people of this 
_ country should be warned of the peril; but, on 
the other hand, it was essential that the United 
States should not be induced to deny the gen- 
tal interpretation of international law, and to 
inflict a punishment on privateering which was 
never inflicted by that law. He knew it was 
said that the United States treated the Confed- 
erate States of the South as mere rebels, and 
that as rebels these expeditions were liable to 
all the penalties of high treason. That was not 
the doctrine of this country, because we have 
declared that they are entitled to all the rights 
of belligerents. The Northern States could not 
claim the rights of belligerents for themselves, 
and, on the other hand, deal with other parties 
not as belligerents, but as rebels. These were 
the two points on which it was most desirable 
that no misunderstanding should exist between 
the Government of Her Majesty and the United 
States—that we would not recognize any thing 
but a clear and effectual blockade actually en- 
forced, and that we would not recognize the 
doctrine that any declaration or law of the 
United States against the Southern States 
should have the power, as regarded others, of 
constituting privateering piracy, and visiting it 
with all the penalties attached to piracy.” 
“Lord Brougham said it was clear that pri- 
vateering was not piracy by the law of nations, 
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however much it might be lamented that it was 
not so.” 

** Lord Chelmsford thought it might be as 
well to bring his noble and learned friend’s 
opinion to a test. The Southern Confederation 
was admitted by the Government of this coun- 
try to be a belligerent power. Now, he wanted 
to know whether his noble and learned friend 
meant to say that if an Englishman was com- 
missioned by the Southern Confederation—it 
being recognized as a belligerent power—to fit 
out a privateer against the Federal Government, 
that that person, under those circumstances, 
would be guilty of piracy. That he ought to 
be, was the opinion of many judges. [The Lord 
Chancellor: ‘No, No.’?} Well, it was the 
opinion of many. Now, undoubtedly those per- 
sons would be answerable to their own Goy- 
ernment for an infraction of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act; butit was clear, upon the question 
of international law, that they would not be 
liable to be treated as pirates. The warnin 
given by the proclamation was very useful and 
most n ; and if persons would engage 
in expeditions of this kind after the notice that 
the Government would not interfere, they must 
take the consequences they had drawn upon 
themselves. If the Southern Confederacy had 
not been recognized as a belligerent power, he 
agreed with his noble and learned friend, that, 
under those circumstances, if any Englishman 
were to fit out a privateer for the purpose of 
assisting the Southern States against the Nor- 
thern States, he would be guilty of piracy.” 

“ The Lord Chancellor said his noble friend, 
the President of the Council, had laid down the 
law upon this subject in a perfectly correct 
manner. There wasno doubt thatif an English- 
man engaged in the service of the Southern 
States, he violated the laws of the country and 
rendered himself liable to punishment, and that 
he had no right to trust to the protection of his 
native country to shield him from the conse- 
quences of his act. But though that individual 
would be guilty of a breach of the law of his 
own country, he could not be treated as a 
pirate, and those who treated him as a pirate 
would be guilty of murder.” 

‘Lord Kingsdown said, as to the state of the 
law there could be no doubt a privateer acting 
under a government was not a pirate. No 
doubt the United States did not put the ex- 
travagant proclamation they had issued upon 
the ground that privateers were pirates, because 
they themselves insisted upon the right of pri- 
vateering. But they put it upon this ground, 
that they were dealing with rebels, and that 
they would hang them not, properly speaking, ~ 
as pirates, but as persons who were guilty of 
high treason against the State to which they 
were subject. Of course it was a matter for 
their own consideration what was to be the 
operation of that proclamation. He believed 
that the enforcement of that doctrine would be 
an act of barbarity which would produce an 
outery throughout the civilized world, but he 
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hoped that it was a mere brutum fulmen, and 
not intended to be carried out. But that being 
the case with regard to their own country, the 
case with England was quite different, We had 
recognized the Southern Confederacy, not as an 
independent State, but as a belligerent power ; 
and, therefore, if the Federal Government should 
act upon the principle they had laid down as 
against British subjects, he apprehended that 
this Government might with perfect justice in- 
terfere, and under some circumstances they 
might, by the influence of public opinion, be 
compelled to interfere. Yet, at the same time, 
the offender could not as a right, having acted 
in violation of the feeling of his own country, 
aud therefore of his own Government, call upon 
his Government to interfere.” 

On June 1, the English Government published 
an order, and a despatch was sent to the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada to the effect: “In 
order to give full effect to this principle, (neu- 
trality,) Her Majesty has been pleased to inter- 
dict the armed ships, and also the privateers 
of both parties, from carrying prizes made by 
them, into the ports, harbors, and roadsteads, 
or waters of the United Kingdom, or any of 
Her Majesty’s colonies or possessions abroad.” 

The French Government decreed: 

“No vessel of war or privateer of either of 
the belligerent parties will be allowed to enter 
or stay with prizes in our ports or roadsteads 
longer than 24 hours, excepting in case of com- 
pulsory delay. No sale of goods belonging to 
prizés is allowed in our ports and roadsteads. 
Every Frenchman is prohibited from taking a 
commission, or accepting letters of marque, or 
in any manner assisting in the arming of a pri- 
vateer.” 

The Spanish Government issued a similar 
decree, forbidding “the building, arming, or 
equipping of privateers in Spanish ports. No 
privateer or prize to remain longer than 24 
hours. No prizes to be sold, no arms or muni- 
tion of war to be purchased.” These regula- 
tions much circumscribe the Confederate ac- 
tion; but at Havana it was notified: ‘¢ Ves- 
sels of the Confederate States are allowed to 
enter Cuban ports under their own flags, to 
discharge and take cargoes away, and do all 
other things of business necessity, with the 
same privileges as favored nations, but without 
recognition of the new nationality.” The Oon- 
federates being recognized as belligerents by all 
the powers, their right to use privateers wag 
not questioned under the existing law of na- 
tions. The United States Government, at this 
time, notified the English Government that it 
was now willing to adhere to all the conditions 
of the Paris Congress of 1856; providing the 
clause abolishing privateers might now apply 
to the Confederate States. The offer with the 
proviso was declined by France and England. 
(See DretomMatio CoRRESPONDENCE.) Subse- 
quently the Confederate Congress adopted the 
Paris treaty. (See p. 164.) 

The captain and the crew of the Savannah 
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were now, Oct. 23, to be tried as pirates under 
the proclamation of President Lincoln, of April _ 
19. There had also been captured one of the 
crew of the Jeff. Davis, on board the schooner 
Enchantress, a recaptured prize. This individ- 
ual was brought to trial in Philadelphia, before 
Judge Grier, the same day, Oct. 22, on which 
the Savannah’s crew was tried in New York, 
before Judge Nelson, for piracy. On the cap- 
ture of the crews, the Confederate President 
had addressed President Lincoln a letter, (see — 
ConFEDERATE Srates, p. 150,) threatening to 
deal with Federal prisoners in the same manner — 
in which the ‘privateersmen should be dealt 
with. The prisoner, William Smith, was convict- — 
ed after both Judges Grier and Cadwallader had 
charged the jury. The point of both arguments — 
was that “they could not be regarded as pri- 
vateers, because they acted under a govern- 
ment that had not been recognized,” follow- 
ing apparently the view held by Judge Sprague, 
of Boston, on May 16, when in his charge to 
the grand jury he laid down the state of the 
laws with reference to the crime of piracy. 
After citing provisions from the laws of 1790, 
1820, 1825, 1846, and 1847, as to what consti- 
tutes the general crime, with the different de- 
grees of penalty, the judge remarked that these 
enactments were founded upon the clause in 
the ,Oonstitution which gives Congress the 
power to define and punish piracy. But the 
constitutional power to regulate commerce also 
afforded a basis for additional penal enactments, 
covering all possible aggressions and depreda- 
tions upon our commerce. He then laid down 
the following principles : 

“These statutes being enacted pursuant to 
the Constitution, are of paramount authority, 
and cannot be invalidated or impaired by the 
action of any State or States, and every law, 
ordinance, and constitution made by them for 
that purpose, whatever its name or form, is 
wholly nugatory, and can afford no legal pro- 
tection to those who may act under it. But 
suppose that a number of States undertake by 
revolution to throw off the Government of the 
United States and erect themselves into an in- 
dependent nation, and assume in that character 
to issue commissions authorizing the capture 
of vessels of the United States, will such com- 
missions afford protection to those acting under 
them against the penal laws of the United 
States? Cases have heretofore arisen where a 
portion of a foreign empire, a colony, has under- 
taken to throw off the dominion of the mother 
country, and assumed the attitude and claimed 
the rights of an independent nation, and in such 
cases it has been held that the relation which 
the United States should hold to those who 
thus attempt and claim to institute a new gov- 
ernment is a political rather than a legal ques- 
tion ; that, if those departments of our Govern- 
ment which have a right to give the law, and 
which regulate our foreign intercourse and de- 
termine the relation in which we shall stand to 
other nations, recognize such new and self-con- 


ated government as having the rights of a 
gerent in a war between them and their 
mer rulers, and the United States hold a 
position in such war, then the judiciary, 
ing other departments, will to the same 
nt recognize the new nation. 
__ “But if the legislative and the executive de- 
partments of the Government utterly refuse to 
“recognize such new government, or to acknowl- 
@ it as having any belligerent or national 
ts, and instead of taking a neutral attitude, 
eavor by force to suppress depredations on 
merce by such assumed government as 
ating the rights and infringing the laws of 
United States, then the judiciary will hold 
such depredations are not to be considered 
elligerent and entitled to the immunities of 
1 war, but as robbery or other lawless 
‘5 edations, subject to the penalties denounced 
by our laws against such offences. The judi- 
_ ciary certainly cannot adopt a more indulgent 
rule towards those who are in open rebellion 
against the authority of the United States, or 
towards aliens codperating with and acting 
under the assumed authority of such rebels. 
While the other departments of the Government 
_ and the nation refuse to any State or as- 
sociations of States as ha¥ing the rights of a 
a belligerent, or as carrying on legitimate war, and 
- are exerting not only moral but physical force 
against them as rebels and lawless aggressors 
upon the United States and its citizens, the 
courts also must so regard them, and cannot ad- 
‘mit that any legislation or assumption of power 
_ by such State or States can authorize acts in 
- violation of the laws of the United States, or 
’ guange the character of offences under them. 
“es is another view. Mere rebellion ab- 
solves no man from his allegiance. Citizens of 
the United States, therefore, may not only be 
subject to the penalties of treason, but if they 
commit hostilities upon the commerce of the 
United States, under a commission from any 
foreign nation, even the oldest and best estab- 
Bes cach as England or France, for example, 
they may be dealt with as pirates by the express 
enactments in the 9th section of the statute of 
1790, which has already been referred to. And 
aliens, who are subjects or citizens of any for- 
eign State with whom we have a treaty, such 
as is described in the statute of 1847, chapter 
_ 51, and who, in violation of such treaty, make 
war upon the United States, or cruise against 
- our vessels or property, under a commission 
from any foreign government, however long 
acknowledged, may, by the clear provisions of 
that statute, be dealt with as pirates. 

“Tf aliens, subjects of a nation with whom 
we have no such treaty, commit acts of hostility 
upon our commerce under the alleged authority 
or commission of a new and self-created govy- 
ernment claiming to be independent, it may be 
material to inquire whether such government is 
to be regarded as having the immunities of a bel- 
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____ ligerent, or whether such aliens may be treated - 


as robbers on the seas, and this inquiry will be 
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governed by the principles which I have already 
stated.” 

The trial of Capt. Baker and 14 of the crew 
of the Savannah, of whom 8 were foreigners, 
was had before Judges Nelson and Shipman. 
The judge instructed the jury that “by the 
general law of nations a pirate was one who 
roved the sea in an armed vessel without a 
commission from any sovereign State, on his own 
authority, and for the purpose of seizing by force, 
and appropriating to himself whatever vessels he 
might meet. But the evidence in this case show- 
ed that the design of the prisoners was to depre- 
date upon the vessels of only one nation,—the 
United States—an offence that fell short of 
piracy under the Jaws of nations. But there 
were special laws of the United States, estab- 
lishing and defining piracy. The particular law 
applying to this case was that of 1820, which 
says, ‘If any person shall upon the high seas 
commit the crime of robbery in or upon any 
ship or vessel, or upon the ship’s company of 
any ship or vessel, or the lading thereof, such 
person shall be adjudged to be a pirate, and 
upon conviction shall suffer death.’ The com- 
mission issued by Mr. Davis could not be admit- 
ted as a defence, for the courts of the United 
States could not recognize such an authority 
until the Government had done so. The felo- 
nious intent, which is an essential element in the 
crime of robbery, consists in the taking of the 
property of another for the sake of gain. If 

is was wanting in this case, the offence, 
whatever it might be, was not that of piracy 
under the statute.” The jury could not agree, 
and a new trial was ordered. The views of all 
the judges seemed to centre upon the one point, 
that these men were taken in arms against the 
Federal Government, and that inasmuch as the 
Federal laws did not recognize the authority 
under which the men acted, there was no 
recourse but tocondemn them. The same rule 
applies, however, to all those who make war 
against the Federal Government upon land, 
and who, so far from being condemned as trai- - 
tors and robbers, are daily exchanged, according 
to the rules of war, for other prisoners. When, 
however, the Federal Government pursued this 
course in relation to its maritime enemies, the 
Confederate Government, in accordance with 
the letter of Jefferson Davis to Mr. Lincoln, July 
6, ordered the selection of anumber of men from 
the Richmond prisons, by lot. The choice fell 
upon Col. Corcoran of the New York Sixty- 
ninth, and others, to be executed in the same 
manner that the privateersmen should be dealt 
with. These proceedings attracted much at- 
tention abroad, where belligerent rights had 
been accorded to the Confederates, and one of 
those rights was the use of privateers under 
the law of nations. The Federal Government 
under these circumstances relinquished its pur- 
pose of proceeding against the prisoners as 

irates. 


On the 21st of August, the Captain-General 
of Cuba issued a proclamation to the effect 
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that vessels with the Confederate flag would be 
admitted for the purpose of trade to the ports 
of the island, and be under the neutrality laws. 

While these proceedings were transpiring, ap- 
plication was made to the United States Gov- 
ernment for letters of marque. The following 
official reply indicates the action taken. 


Navy DrparTMENT, WASHINGTON, Oct. 1; 1861. 


Srr: In relation to the communication of R. B. 
Forbes, Esq., a copy of which was sent by you to this 
Department on the 16th ultimo, inquiring whether let- 
ters of marque cannot be furnished for the propeller 
Pembroke, which is about to be despatched to China, 
L have the honor to state that it appears to me there 
are objections to, and no authority for granting let- 
ters of marque in the present contest. I am not aware 
that Congress, which has the exclusive power of grant- 
ing letters of marque and reprisal, has authorized such 
letters to be issued against the insurgents; and were 
there such authorization, Iam not prepared to advise 
its exercise, because it would, in my-view, be a recog- 
nition of the assumption of the yrds, Vag that they 
are a distinct and independent nationality. 

Under the act of August 5, 1861, “supplementary 
to an act entitled ‘An act to protect the commerce of 
the United States and to punish the crime of piracy,’” 
the President is authorized to instruct the commanders 
of “ armed vessels sailing under the eee of any 
letters of marque and reprisal granted by the Congress 
of the United States, or the commanders of any other 
suitable vessels, to subdue, seize, take, and, if on the 
high seas, to send into any port of the United States 
any vessel or boat built, purchased, fitted out, or held,” 
&c. This allusion to letters of marque does not au- 
thorize such letters to be issued, nor do I find any 
other act containing such authorization. But the same 
act, in the second edition, as above quoted, gives the 
President power to authorize the “ commanders of any 
suitable vessels to subdue, seize,’ &c. Under this 
clause, letters permissive, under proper restrictions and 
guards against abuse, might be granted to the pro- 

eller Pembroke, so as to meet the views expressed 
is Mr. Forbes. This would seem to be lawful, and 
perhaps not liable to the objections of granting letters 
of marque against our own citizens, and that too with- 
out law or authority from the only constituted power 
that can grant it. 

Ihave the honor to transmit herewith a copy ofa 
letter from Messrs. J. M. Forbes & Co. and others, 
addressed to this Department, on the same subject. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES. 

Wx. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


Under all these operations of the privateers, 
the Northern merchants became very anxious, 
It was estimated that nearly 100 vessels,of a 
value, with their cargoes, of several millions, 
had been captured and destroyed, some of them 
in distant seas by the Sumter and the Nash- 
ville, which seemed to elude all pursuit, and to 
be so active in doing injury, that the protec- 
tion of foreign flags was sought after—the 
more so, as United States vessels and cargoes 
were required to pay four or five per cent. more 
insurance than foreign vessels. In making 
application for a change of nationality of an 
American to a British vessel, most of those sold 
having been placed under that flag, it is re- 
quired by the British law that the applicant 
shall make and subscribe a declaration that he 
is a native born subject, and has never taken 
the oath of allegiance to any foreign State, (or 
that he has been naturalized by act of parlia- 
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ment or by an ordinance of the proper legisla- 
tive authority, and has since taken the oath of 
allegiance to Her Majesty,) and that no person 
or persons other than such as are by the Mer- 
chants Shipping Act in 1854 qualified to be 
owners of British ships, is entitled as owner, to 
any interest whatever, either legal or beneficial, 
in said ship. Upon this declaration a register 
or sea letter is issued, and the vessel at once 
placed beyond the reach of a return to the Fed- 
eral flag, except by special act of Congress, 
The owner, if so disposed, can then carry out 
any tacit agreement or private understanding 
he may have had with his friends or former 
owners, and execute a mortgage or an agree- 
ment with them, by which they are made se- 
cure inthe future possession of the vessel.or 
her anticipated earnings. About sixty-five ves- 
sels with an- aggregate tonnage of twenty 
thousand tons, have, it is estimated, been put 
under foreign flags since the commencement 
of trouble with the South. 

Two of the Confederate sea-going ships were 
the Sumter and the Nashville. The latter 
steamer had an extra importance imparted to 
her on account of the report that gained cur- 
rency that she had run the blockade at Charles- 
ton, having on board*Messrs. Slidell and Mason, 
Ministers to France and England. She was a 
side-wheel steamer, of 1,220 tons burthen, and 
was built in New York in 1853. She was en- 
gaged on the Charleston line of steamers, and 
had the character of being a fast boat; and was 
retained by the Confederates and armed for a 
war vessel and privateer. 
of eighty men, had two long 12-pounder rifled 
cannon, and was commanded by Capt. Pegram. 
She left Charleston on the night of the 26th of 
October, at eleven o’clock, passing over the bar 
at twelve. When she started the weather was 
thick and cloudy, but as she was crossing the 
bar the weather cleared up, and the moon rose 
brightly, lighting up to full view to the east- 
ward, distant about four miles, two steamers 
of the blockading squadron—one the United 
States frigate Susquehanna, of twelve guns, 
the other a powerful propeller gunboat. The 
Nashville, being in the shadow of the land, 
was not seen by them. She then encountered 
strong northeasterly winds and very heavy seas, 
but made the passage to Bermuda in three and 
a half days. On arriving there she received a 
pilot on board who took the vessel to the dock- 
yard, stating that, in consequence of her length, 
she could not go into St. George’s. The next 
day, Capt. Pegram, not being satisfied, obtained 
a second pilot from the dockyard, who took 
the Nashville safely round into St. George’s, at 
which place the vessel coaled from private 
sources, the government refusing supplies. 
During their stay at Bermuda, the commander 
and officers were treated with the greatest 
hospitality and kindness, both by the citizens 
and the officers of the English army and navy 
stationed there, and every facility for getting 
stores, coal, &c., was afforded them by the in- 


She carried a crew. 
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ts. The Nashville sailed again from 
i uda on the 5th, and from the next day 
| until the 17th she experienced a succession of 
| gales from all points of the compass. Nothing 
of interest further transpired until the 19th, 
I when she destroyed the United States mer- 
chant ship Harvey Birch. She then proceeded 
_ up the English Channel, and arrived at South- 
‘ ampton on the morning of the 21st. 
__ Captain Robert B. Pegram, commander of 
i the Confederate steamer Nashville, was former- 
| ly attached to the United States navy, in 
which he held the position of lieutenant. He 
__was born in Virginia and wppointed from that 
| tate. His original entry into the navy was 
- in the month of February, 1829. . His total 
sea service was about seventeen years, on shore 
bout eight years, and the balance of his time 
“was unemployed. He was in the navy nearly 
thirty-two years. He had been lately engaged 
on the coast survey. Lieutenant Pegram had 
won for himself the respect of the public at 
large, and of his fellow-officers, by the good 
qualities he had always shown and his cool 
‘courage. He had rendered himself popular by 
his connection with the affair of the Water Witch 
in the Paraguay waters, was with the Japan ex- 
Pyne and was present during the war waged 
by the 


English and French in China. First 
nant Fauntleroy was aide-de-camp to 
General Johnston at the battle of Manassas. 
Second Lieutenant Bennett served there in the 
naval battery, while one youngster on board, 
named Cary, received his appointment as mid- 
_ shipman in the Confederate navy as a reward 
for distinguished gallantry in the same action. 
The Government, under the impression that 
_ the Nashville had the Confederate commission- 
ers, Mason-and Slidell, on board, despatched the 
armed steamers Alabama and A in pur- 
suit. It turned out, however, that these gentle- 
men took their departure in the Theodora, to 
_ the West Indies, and then took passage in the 
British steamer Trent, whence, on the 8th of 
November, they were forcibly taken by the 
United States steamer San Jacinto, under cir- 
cumstances which caused the United States 
_ Government to declare their detention illegal. 
The most remarkable of the Confederate ves- 
sels is the Sumter, formerly the Marquis de la 
_ Habana, belonging to Gen. Miramon. She was 
captured by the United States, and taken to 
_ New Orleans. She was there taken possession 
of by the Confederate Government, fitted 
out and officered as. follows: commander, 
Raphael Semmes; lieutenants, John Kells, R. 
_ F. Chapman, W. E. Evans, J. M. Stribling; 
paymaster, Henry Myers; passed assistant 
surgeon, Francis I. Golt; lieutenant of ma- 
rines, Beckett K. Howell; midshipmen, R. F. 
Armstrong, Wm. A. Hicks, A. G. Hudgins, J. 
D. Wilson ; first assistant engineer, acting as 
chief, M. J. Freeman; second assistant, W. P. 
Brooks. 
She had a crew of 65 men and 25 marines. 
Her large gun ranged 2,000 yatds.. Her ap- 
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pearance when the smoke-stack was lowered, 
which sometimes was for disguise, was that of 
a clumsily rigged bark. Her commander pos- 
sessed remarkable boldness and energy. She 
left the Mississippi on the morning of June 30, 
pursued by the United States steamer Brook- 
lyn, but soon dropped her, and immediately 
commenced capturing prizes. On the 8d of 
July, off the Isle of Pines, she captured the ship 
Golden Rocket, 600 tons, belonging to Bangor, 
worth $40,000. On the 4th, she captured the 
brigs Cuba and Machias, both of Maine, loaded 
with sugar, and sent them into Cienfuegos, On 
the 6th, she took the bark West Wind, the bark 
Louisa Kilham, and the brig Naiad, owned in 
New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, 
and laden with sugar; they also were sent to 
Cienfuegos. The Sumter then ran in and 
asked leave for the prizes to remain until ad- 
judicated. The Government took them in 
charge, until orders from the home Government 
should be received. The Sumter coaled and 
sailed on the 7th. On the 17th she again coaled 
at Curacoa; on the 25th, she captured the Abby 
Bradford of Boston, and sent her to New Or- 
leans. This vessel was recaptured August 30, 
by the United States steamer Powhatan. The 
letters found in her stated that the Sumter 
was to cruise in the Spanish main. Meantime 
the Sumter had captured the Joseph Maxwell, 
August 7, and sent her into Cienfuegos. The 
Sumter was recognized by the Dutch Gover- 
nor of Curacgoa as a vessel of war, and he sup- 
plied her with coal. The Sumter then went 
under sail to Surinam, and sailed thence August 
31, having obtained coal of an English mer- 
chant. On Sept. 16, she touched at and left Mar- 
anham where she had been received with great 
favor. The United States steamer Powhatan, 
in chase of the Sumter, was looked upon with a 
great distrust, and $500 were offered to any one 
who would sink her. No information could be 
got as to the destination of the Sumter, and the 
United States vessel gave up the chase. In 
November, the Sumter made her appearance 
at Martinique, and requested coal, which the 
Governor refused to supply, but allowed her 
to go to St. Pierre, where she was supplied by 
English merchants. The United States gun- 
boat Iroquois, Capt. Palmer, then made her 
appearance. The Governor interposed, how- 
ever, to prevent any infraction of belligerent 
rights, and ordered the Iroquois either to 
anchor one marine league from shore while 
the Sumter was in port, or remain twenty-four 
hours after the departure of the Sumter. The 
citizens all sympathized with the Sumter, and 
she finally escaped—the rule of requiring one 
belligerent to remain twenty-four hours after 
the departure of another, enabled her to do so. 
She finally crossed the ocean and arrived at the 
port of Tangier in Africa, where a difficulty 
occurred between some of her officers and the 
American Consul, who caused the former to be 
seized, and sent them home. The vessel was 
subsequently sold. 
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Messace of President Buchanan at the Second 
Session of the Thirty-Siath Congress, Decem- 
ber, 1860. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

Lg “ye the year, since our last meeting, the 
country has been eminently prosperous in all its ma- 
terial interests. The general health has been excel- 
lent, our harvests have been abundant, and ‘plenty 
smiles throughout the-land. Our commerce and man- 
ufactures have been ages with energy and in- 
dustry, and have yielded fair and ample returns. In 
short, no nation in the tide of time has ever presented 
a spectacle of green material prosperity than we have 
done until within a very recent period. 

Why is it, then, that discontent now so extensively 
prevails, and the union of the States, which is the 
source of all these blessings, is threatened with destruc- 
tion. The long-continued and intemperate interference 
of the Northern people with the question of slavery in 
the Southern States, has at length produced its natural 
effects. The different sections of the Union are now 
arrayed against each other, and the time has arrived, 
so much dreaded by the Father of his Country, when 
hostile geographical parties have been formed. I have 
long foreseen and often forewarned my countrymen of 
the now impending danger. This does not proceed 
solely from the claim on the part of Congress or the 
Territorial Legislatures to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, or from the efforts of different States to 
defeat the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. All 
or any of these evils might have been endured by the 
South without danger to the Union—as others have 
been—in the hope that time and reflection might apply 
the remedy. The immediate peril arises, not so muc 
from these causes, as from the fact that the incessant 
and violent agitation of the slavery question through- 
out the North for the last quarter of a century has at 
length produced its malign influence on the slaves, and 
inspired them with vague notions of freedom. Hence 
a sense of security no longer exists around the family 
altar. This feeling of peace at home has given place 
© apprehensions of servile insurrection. Many a ma- 

ron throughout the South retires at night in dread of 
what may befall herself and her children before the 
morning. Should this apprehension of domestic danger, 
whether real or imaginary, extend and intensify itself 
until it shall pervade the masses of the Southern peo- 
ple, then disunion will become inevitable. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature, and has been implanted 
in the heart of man by his Creator for the wisest pur- 
poeas and no polisioeh union, however fraught with 

lessings and benefits in all other respects, can long 
continue, if the necessary consequence be to render the 
homes and firesides of nearly half the parties to it 
habitually and hopelessly insecure. Sooner or later 
the bonds of such a union must be severed. It is my 
conviction that this fatal period has not yet arrived; 
and my prayer to God is that He would preserve the 
Constitution and the Union throughout all generations. 

But let us take warning in time, and remove the 
cause of danger. It cannot be denied that, for five-and- 
twenty years, the agitation at the North against slavery 
in the South has been incessant. In 1835 pictorial 
hand-bills and inflammatory appeals were circulated 
extensively throughout the South, of a character to 
excite the passions of the slaves; and, in the language 
of General Sackson, “to stimulate them to insurrec- 
tion, and produce all the horrors of a servile war.” 
This agitation has ever since been continued by the 
public press, by the proceedings of State and county 
conventions, and by abolition sermons and lectures. 
The time of Congress has been occupied in violent 
speeches‘on this never-ending subject; and appeals in 
pamphlet and other forms, indorsed by distinguished 
names, have been sent forth from this central point, 
and spread broadcast over the Union. 

How easy would it be for the American people to 
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settle the slavery question forever, and to restore peace 
and harmony to this distracted pountey 

They, and they alone, can doit. All that is neces- 
sary to accomplish the object, and all for which the 
slave States have ever contended, is to be let alone, 
and permitted to manage their domestic institutions in 
their own way. As sovereign States, they, and they 
alone, are responsible before God and the world for the 
slavery existing among them. For this the people of 
the North are not more responsible, and have no more 
right to interfere, than with similar institutions in Rus- 
sia or in Brazil. Upon their good sense and patriotic 
forbearance I confess I still greatly rely. ithout 
their aid, it is beyond the power of any President, no 


matter what may be his own political proclivities, to 


restore peace and harmony among the States. Wisely 
limited and restrained as is his power, under our Con- 
stitution and laws, he alone can accomplish but little, 
for good or for evil, on such a momentous question. 

And this brings me to observe that the election of 
any one of our fellow-citizens to the office of President, 
does not of itself afford just cause for dissolving the 
Union. This is more saposioDy: true if his election has 
been effected by a mere plurality, and not a maou, 
of the people, and has resulted from transient and tem- 

orary causes which may probably never again occur, 
n order to justify a resort to revolutionary resistance, 
the Federal Government must be guilty of a ‘‘delib- 
erate, palpable, and dangerous exercise” of powers 
not granted by the Constitution. The late presidential 
election, however, has been held in strict conformit 
with its express provisions. How, then, can the result 
justify a revolution to destroy this very Constitution ? 
eason, justice, a regard for the Constitution, all re- 
quire that we shall wait for some overt and dangerous 
act on the part of the President elect before resorting 
to such a remedy. t 

It is said, however, that the antecedents of the Presi- 
dent elect have been sufficient to justify the fears of 
the South that he will attempt to invade their consti- 
tutional rights. But are such apprehensions of con- 
tingent danger in the future sufficient to justify the 
immediate destruction of the noblest system of govern- 
ment ever devised by mortals? From the very natur® 
of his office, and its high responsibilities, he must ne- 
cessarily be conservative. e stern duty of adminis- 
tering the vast and complicated concerns of this Goy- 
ernment, affords in itself a guarantee that he will not 
attempt any violation of a clear constitutional right. 
After all, he is no more than the chief executive officer 
of the Government, His province is not to make, but 
to execute the laws; and it is a remarkable fact in our 
history, that, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of 
the anti-slavery party, no single act has ever passed 
Congress, unless we may possibly except the Missouri 
Compromise, impairing, in the slightest degree, the 
rights of the South to their property in slaves. Andit 
may also be observed, judging from present indica- 
tions, that no probability exists of the passage of such 
an act by a majority of both Houses, either in the pres- 
ent or the next Congress. Surely, under these circum- 
stances, we ought to be restrained from present action 
by the precept of Him who spake as never man spake, 
that “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” The 
day of evil may never come, unless we shall rashly 
bring it upon ourselves. 

It is alleged as one cause for immediate secession 
that the Southern States are denied equal rights with 
the other States in the common Territories. But by 
what authority are these denied? Not by Congress, 
which has never passed, and I believe never will pass. 
any act to exclude slavery from these Territories ; and 
certainly not by the Supreme Court, which has solemn- 
ly decided that slaves are property, and, like all other 
property, their owners have a right to take them into 
the common Territories, and hold them there under 
the protection of the Constitution. neg 

So far, then, as Congress is concerned, the objection 
is not to any thing they have already done, but to what 
they may do hereafter. It will surely be admitted 
that this apprehension of future danger is no g 
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the 23d of February, 1860, 1 
wet, over the veto of the Governor, declaring that 
, forever prohibited in this 
= weeestpa er}: Dereon 
Pa ts secu e Constitution, 
wn ferely be declared’ void by the judiciary whenever 
it shall be presented in a legal form. : 
Only three days after my inau ion, the Supreme 
. of the United States mere adjudged that this 
| __ power did not exist in a Territori islature. Yet 
r . has been the factious temper of the times that the 
_ correctness of this decision has been extensively im- 
" pugned before the people, and the question has given 
Ifo uted to wf Amen conflicts throughout the country. 
| Whose who have appealed from this judgment of our 
highest constitutional tribunal to popular assemblies, 
would, if nei pm ome invest a Territorial Legislature 
_ with power to annul the sacred rights of property. 
__ his power Congress is expressly forbidden emo 
_ Federal Constitution to exercise. Every State Legis- 
__ fature in the Union is forbidden by its own Constitu- 
| tion to never se It rete eer tiga in any 
State except by ie in their highest sovereign 
oo pe ees ransiog om amendi ‘has State Con- 
stitution. In like manner, it can only be exercised by 
the people of a Territory, represented in a convention 
of elegates, for the purpose of framing a Constitu- 
tion pre’ ry to admission as a State into the 
“Union. Then, and not until then, are they invested 
with power to decide the question whether slavery 
shall or shall not exist within their limits. This is an 
_actof sovereign autherity, and not of subordinate Ter- 
' ritorial legislation. Were it otherwise, then, indeed, 
would the equality of the States in the Territories be 
_ destroyed, and the rights of property in slaves would 
_ ‘depend, not upon the guarantees of the Constitution, 
but upen the shifting majorities of an irresponsible 
‘Territorial Legislature. Such a doctrine, from its in- 
trinsic unsoundness, cannot long influence any con- 
‘siderable portion of our le; much less can it 
__ afford a good reason for a dissolution of the Union. 
~ The most oe mae violations of constitutional duty 
_ which have yet been committed, consist in the acts of 
different State Legislatures to defeat the execution of 
_ the Fugitive Slave Law. It ought to be remembered, 
however, that for these acts, neither Con nor any 
President can justly be held responsible. Having 
been passed in vielation of the Federal Constitution, 
“they are therefore null and void. All the Courts, both 
‘State and National, before whom the question has 
arisen, have, from the inning, declared the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law to be constitutional. Thesingle excep- 
tion is that of a State Court in Wisconsin; and this 
has not only been reversed by the proper i a 
_ ‘tribunal, but has met with such universal reprobation 
| ____ that there can be no danger from it as a ent. 
¥ The validity of this law has been established over and 
; 
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“over again by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with perfect unanimity. Itis founded upon an express 
provision of the Constitution, requiring that fugitive 

‘slaves who escape from service in one State to another, 

‘shall be “delivered up” to their masters. Without 
this provision it is a well-known historical fact that 
.the Constitution itself could never have been adopted 

____by the Convention. In one form or other, under the 
acts of 1793 and 1850, both being substantially the 
same, the Fugitive Slave Law has been the law of the 
land from the days of Washington until the present 
‘moment. Here, then, a clear case is presented, in 
which it will be the duty of the next President, as it 
has been my own, to act with vigor in executing this 
supreme law against the conflicting enactments of 
State islatures. Should he fail in the performance 
of this high duty, he will then have manifested a dis- 
regard of the Constitution and laws, to the great injury 
of the people of nearly one-half of the States of the 
Union. But are we to presume in advance that he will 
thus violate his duty? This would be at war with 
every principle of justice and of Christian charity. 
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Let us wait for the overt act.. The Fugitive Slave Law 
has been carried into execution in every contested 
case since the commencement of the present Adminis- 
tration ; though often, it is to be regretted, with great 
loss and inconvenience to the master, and with con- 
siderable expense to the Government. Let us trust 
that the State Legislatures will repeal their unconsti- 
tutional and obnoxious enactments. Unless this shall 
be done without unnecessary delay, it is impossible 
for any human power to save the Union. 

The Southern States, standing on the basis of the 
Constitution, have a right to demand this act of jus- 
tice from the States of the North. Should it be refused, 
then the Constitution, to which all the States are par- 
ties, will have been wilfully violated by one portion of 
them in a provision essential to the domestic security 
and ha orem of the remainder. In that event, the 
inju tates, after having first used all peaceful and 
constitutional means to obtain redress, would be justi- 
fied in revolutionary resistance to the Government of 
the Union. 

I have purposely confined my remarks to revolu- 
tionary resistance, se it has been claimed, within 
the last few years, that any State, whenever this shall 
be its sovereign will and pleasure, may secede from 
the Union, in accordance with the Constitution, and 
without any violation of the constitutional rights of 
the other members of the Confederacy; that as each 
became parties to the Union by the vote of its own 
people assembled in convention, so any oneof them may 
retire from the Union in a similar manner by the vote 
of such a convention. 

In order to justify secession as a constitutional 
remedy, it must be on the principle that the Federal 
Government is a mere voluntary association of States, 
to be dissolved at pleasure by any one of the contract- 
ing WV orssciy If this be so, the Confederacy is a rope of 
sand, to be penetrated and dissolved by the first ad- 
verse wave of public opinion in any of the States, In 
this manner our thirty-three States may resolve them- 
selves into as many petty, jarring, and hostile repub- 
lics, each one retiring from the Union, without respon- 
sibility, whenever any sudden excitement might impel 
them to such a course. By this process, a Union 
might be entirely broken into fragments in a few 
weeks, which cost our forefathers many years of toil, 
privation, and blood to establish, 

Such a principle is wholly inconsistent with the his- 
tory as well as the character of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. After it was framed, with the greatest delibera- 
tion and care, it was submitted to conventions of the 
people of the several States for ratification. Its 
provisions were discussed at length in these bodies, 
com of the first men of the country. Its oppo- 
nents contended that it conferred powers upon the 
Federal Government dangerous to the rights of the 
States; while its advocates maintained that, under a 
fair construction of the instrument, there was no 
foundation for such apprehensions. In that mighty 
struggle between the first intellects of. this or any 
other country, it never occurred to any individual, 
either among its opponents or advocates, to assert, or 
even to intimate, that their efforts were all vain labor, 
because the moment that any State felt herself ag- 
grieved she might secede from the Union. What a 
crushing argument would this have proved against 
those who dreaded that the rights of the States would 
be endangered by the Constitution! The truth is, 
that it was not until many years after the origin of the 
Federal Government that such a proposition was first 
advanced. It was then met and refuted by the con- 
clusive arguments of General Jackson, who, in his 
m of the 16th of January, 1833, transmitting 


essage : 
-the nullifying ordinance of South Carolina to Con- 


gress, employs the following rma : “The right of 
e people of a single State to absolve themselves at 
will, and without the consent of the other States, from 
their most solemn obligations, and hazard the liberty 
and happiness of the millions composing this Union, 
cannot be acknowledged. Such authority is believed 
to be utterly repugnant both to the principle upon 
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which the General Government is constituted, and to 
the objects which it was expressly formed to attain.” 

It is not pretended that any clause in the Constitu- 
tion gives countenance to such a theory. It is alto- 
gether founded upon inference—not from any language 
contained in the instrument itself, but from the sover- 
eign character of the several States by which it was 
ratified. But is it beyond the power of a State, like an 
individual, to yield a portion of its sovereign rights to 
secure the remainder? In the language of Mr. Madi- 
son, who has been called the father of the Constitution, 
“it was formed by the States—that is, by the people 
in each of the States, acting in their highest sovereign 
capacity; and formed, consequently, by the same 
authority which formed the State Constitutions. 

“Nor is the Government of the United States created 
by the Constitution less a Government in the strict 
sense of the term, within the sphere of its powers, 
than the governments created by the Constitutions of 
the States are within their several spheres. It is, like 
them, organized into legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary departments. It operates, like them, directly on 
persons and things; and, like them, it has at command 
a physical force for executing the powers committed 
to it.’ 

It was intended to be perpetual, and not to be an- 
nulled at the pleasure of any one of the contracting 
parties. The old Articles of Confederation were enti- 
tled, “ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States ;” and by the thirteenth article it 
is expressly declared that “the articles of this Confed- 
eration shall be inviolably observed by every State, 
and the Union shall be perpetual.” The preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States, having express 
reference to the Articles of Confederation, recites that 
it was established ‘in order to form a more perfect 
union.” And yet it is contended that this ‘‘ more per- 
fect union” does not include the essential attribute of 
perpetuity. 

But that the Union was designed to be perpetual 
appears conclusively from the nature and extent of the 

owers conferred by the Constitution on the Federal 
Gaversinest These pavers embrace the very highest 
attributes of national soveretgnty. They place both 
the sword and the purse under its control. Congress 
has power to make war, and to make peace; to raise 
and support armies and navies, and to conclude treaties 
with foreign Governments. It is invested with the 
power to coin money, and to regulate the value there- 
of, and to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States. It is not necessary to enu- 
merate the other high powers which have been conferred 
upon the Federal Government. In order to carry the 
enumerated powers into effect, Congress possesses the 
exclusive right to lay and collect duties on imports, 
and in common with the States to lay and collect all 
other taxes. 

But the Constitution has not only conferred these 
high powers upon Congress, but it has adopted effec- 
tual means to restrain the States from interfering with 
their exercise. For that purpose it has, in strong pro- 
hibitory language, expressly declared that ‘‘no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; 
emit bills of credit; make any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts.” Moreover, ‘ without the consent 
of Congress, no State shall lay any imposts or duties 
on any imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws;” 
and, if they exceed this amount, the excess shall be- 
long to the United States. 

And ‘‘no State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage; keep troops or ships- 
of-war in time of peace; enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign Power; 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 

In order still further to secure the uninterrupted 
exercise of these high powers against State interposi- 
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tion, it is provided “that this Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the lopd ; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrazy not- 
withstanding.” 2 

The solemn sanction of religion has been superadded 
to the obligations of official duty, and all Senators and 
Representatives of the United States, all members of 
State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, ‘‘ both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution.” 

In order to carry into effect these powers, the Con- 
stitution has established a perfect Government in all 
its forms, legislative, executive, and judicial; and this 
Government, to the extent of its powers, acts directly 
upon the individual citizens of every State, and exe- 
cutes its own decrees by the agency of its own officers. 
In this respect it differs entirely from the Government 
under the old Confederation, which was confined to 
making ne on the States in their sovereign 
character. This left it in the discretion of each whether 
to obey or to refuse, and they often declined to comply 
with such requisitions. It thus became necessary, for 
the purpose of removing this barrier, and “in order to 
form a more perfect Union,” to establish a Govern- 
ment which could act directly upon the people, and 
execute its own laws without the intermediate cy 
of the States. This has been accomplished by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In short, the Government created by the Constitu- 
tion, and deriving its authority from the soverei 
people of each of the several States, has precisely the 
same right to exercise its power over the people of all 
these States, in the enumerated cases, that each one of 
them possesses over subjects not delegated to the 
United States, but “reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

To the extent of the delegated powers, the Con- 
stitution of the United States is as much a part of the 
Constitution of each State, and is as binding upon 
its people, as though it had been textually inserted 
therein. 

This Government, therefore, is a great and powerful 
Government, invested with all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty over the special subjects to which its author- 
ity extends. Its framers never intended to implant in 
its bosom the seeds of its own destruction, nor were 
they at its creation guilty of the absurdity of ee 
for its own dissolution. It was not intended by its 
framers to be the baseless fabric of a vision which, at 
the touch of the enchanter, would vanish into thin air; 
but a substantial and mighty fabric, capable of resist- 
ing the slow decay of time, and of defying the storms 
of ages. Indeed, well may the jealous patriots of that 
day have indulged fears that a Government of such 
high powers might violate the reserved rights of the 
States; and wise iy did they adopt the rule of a strict 
construction of these powers to prevent the danger! 
But they did not fear, nor had they any reason to im- 
agine, that the Constitution would ever be so inter- 
preted as to enable any State, by her own act, and 
without the consent of her sister States, to discharge 
her people from all or any of their Federal obligations. 

It may be asked, then, are the people of the States 
without redress against the tyranny and oppression of 
the Federal Government? y no means. The right 
of resistance on the part of the governed against the 
oppression of their Governments cannot be denied. It 
exists independently of all constitutions, and has been 
exercised at all periods of the world’s history. Under 
it old governments have been destroyed, and new ones 
have taken their place. It is embodied in strong and 
express language in our own Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But the distinction must ever be observed, that 
this is revolution against an established Government, 
and not a voluntary secession from it by virtue of an 
inherent constitutional right, In short, let us look the 


ee 


* danger fairly in the face; secession is neither more nor 
3s than revolution. 


What, in the mean time, is the responsibility and 
true position of the Exeeutive? He is bound by sol- 
_ emn oath before God and the country “to take care 
E the laws be faithfully executed,” and from this 
_ obligation he cannot be absolved by any human power. 
what if the performance of this duty, in whole or 
has been rendered impracticable by events 
| ever which he could have exercised no control? Such, 
oH the present moment, is the case throughout the 
oft South Carolina, so far as the laws of the Unit- 
_ ed States to secure the administration of $ oar by 
“means of the Federal judiciary are concerned. All the 
Federal officers within its limits, through whose agency 
| alone these laws can be carried into execution, have 
already resigned. We no longer have a district judge, 
a district attorney, or a marshal in South Carolina. 
In fact, the whole machinery of the Federal Govern- 
- ment, necessary for the distribution of remedial jus- 
tice rien Sp people, has been demolished; and it 
would be difficult, i 


1795, and 3d , 1807. 
_ dent, after he shall have ascertained that the marshal, 

_ with his posse comitatus, is unable to execute civil or 
_ criminal precess in any particular case, to call forth 

_ the militia and employ the army and navy to aid him 
in performing this service; having first by proclama- 
tion oo “ insurgents “to disperse out re- 

ire peaceably to their respective es within a 
limited time.” This duty cannot by possibility be 
performed in a State where no judicial authority exists 
to issue process, and where there is no marshal to ex- 
ecute it, and where, even if there were such an officer, 
the entire pepulation would constitute one solid com- 
bination to resist him. 

The bare enumeration of these provisions proves how 
inadequate they are without further legislation to over- 
come #united opposition in a single State, not to speak 
of other States who may place themselves in a similar 
attitude. Congress alone has power to decide wheth- 
er the present laws can or cannot be amended so as 
to carry out more effectually the objects of the Con- 
stitution. 

The same insuperable obstacles do not lie in the way 
of executing the laws for the collection of the customs. 
The revenue still continues to be collected, as hereto- 
fore, at the custom-house in Charleston; and should 
the collector unfortunately resign, a suecessor may be 
pens to perform this duty. 

en, in regard to the property of the United States 
in South Carolina. This has been purchased for a 
fair equivalent, ‘‘by the consent of the Legislature of 
the State,” “for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals,” &c., and over these the authority “to exer- 


ise exclusive legislation” has been expressly ted 
by the Constitution to Congress. It is not believed 
ie t +) Bongesrl ag will be made to expel the United 
3 States from this property by force; but if in this I 
- should prove to be mistaken, the officer in command 


of the forts has received orders to act strictly on the 
_ defensive. In such a contingency, the a re A 
__ for consequences would rightfully rest upon the he 
of the assailants. 
_. Apart from the execution of the laws, so far as this 
_ =may be practicable, the Executive has no authority to 
decide what shall be the relations between the Federal 
Government and South Carolina. He has been invest- 
ed with no such discretion. He possesses no power to 
__. change the relations heretofore existing between them, 
much less to acknowledge the independence of that 
State. This would be to invest a mere Executive officer 
with the power of recognizing the dissolution of the 
Confederacy among our thirty-three sovereign States. 
It bears no resemblance to the recognition of a foreign 
facto Government, involving no such responsibility. 
Any attempt to do this would, on his part, be a naked 
act of usurpation. It is, therefore, my duty to submit 
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to Congress the whole question in all its bearings. 
The course of events is so rapidly hastening forward, 
that the emergency may soon arise when you may 
be called upon to decide the momentous question 
whether you possess the power, by force of arms, to 
compel a State to remain in the Union. I should feel 
myself recreant to my duty were I not to express an 
opinion on this important subject. 

The question fairly stated is: Has the Constitution 
delegated to Mie eneg the power to coerce a State into 
submission which is attempting to withdraw, or has 
actually withdrawn from the Confederacy? If an- 
swered in the affirmative, it must be on the principle 
that the power has been conferred upon Congress to 
declare and to make war against a State. After much 
serious reflection I have arrived at the conclusion that 
no such power has been delegated to Congress or to 
any other department of the Federal Government. It 
is manifest, upon an inspection of the Constitution, 
that this is not among the specific and enumerated 
powers granted to Congress; and it is equally appa- 
rent that its exercise is not ‘‘ necessary and proper for 
rai cay Mr execution” any one of these powers. 
So far from this power having been delegated to Con- 
gress, it was expressly refused by the convention 
which framed the Constitution. 

It appears, from the proceeiiies of that body, that 
on the 31st May, 1787, the clause “‘ authorizing an ex- 
ertion of the force of the whole against a delinquent 
State” came up for consideration. Mr. Madison op- 
posed it in a brief but powerful speech, from which I 
shall extract but a single sentence. He observed: 
“The use of force against a State would look more 
like a declaration of war than an infliction of punish- 
ment; and would peeelly be considered by the party 
attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts by 
which it might be bound.” Upon his motion the 
clause was unanimously postponed, and was never, I 
believe, again presented. Soon rwards, on the 
8th June, 1787, when incidentally adverting to the 
subject, he said: “Any Government for the United - 
States, formed on the supposed practicability of using 
force against the unconstitutional proceedings of the 
States, would prove as visionary and fallacious as the 
Government of Congress,” evidently meaning the then 
existing Congress of the old Confederation. 

Without descending to particulars, it may be safely 
asserted, that the power to make war against a State 
is at variance with the whole spirit and intent of the 
Constitution. Suppose such a war should result in 
the conquest of a State: how are we to govern it af- 
terwards? Shall we hold it as a province, and govern 
it by despotic power? In the nature of things we 
could not, by physical force, control the will of the 
people, and compel them to elect Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to Con , and to perform all the other 
duties depending’ upon their own volition, and re- 
quired from the citizens of a free State as a con- 
stituent member of the Confederacy. 

But, if we possessed this power, would it be wise to 
exercise it under existing circumstances? The object 
would doubtless be to preserve the Union. War would 
not only present the most effectual means of destroy- 
ing it, but would banish all hope of its peaceable re- 
construction. Besides, in the fraternal conflict a vast 
amount of blood and treasure would be expended, 
rendering future reconciliation between the States im- 
possible. In the mean time, who can foretell what 
would be the sufferings and privations of the people 
during its existence? 

The fact is, that our Union rests upon public opin- 
ion, and can never be cemented by the blood of its 
citizens shed in civil war. If it cannot live in the 
affections of the people, it must one day perish. Con- 
gress possess many means of preserving it by concili- 
ation ; but the sword was not placed in their hand to 
preserve it by force. 

But may I be permitted solemnly to invoke my 
coun en to pause and deliberate, before they de- 
termine to destroy this, the grandest temple which 
has ever been dedicated to human freedom since the 
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world began! It has been consecrated by the blood 
of our fathers, by the glories of the past, and by the 
hopes of the future. The Union has already made us 
the most prosperous, and ere long will, if preserved, 
render us the most powerful nation on the face of the 
earth. In every foreign region of the globe the title 
of American citizen is held in the highest respect, and, 
when pronounced in a foreign land, it causes the hearts 
of our countrymen to swell with honest pride. Surely 
when we reach the brink of the yawning abyss, we 
shall recoil with horror from the last fatal plunge. By 
such a dread pogu tee the hopes of the friends of 
freedom eat the world would be destroyed, 
and along night of leaden despotism would enshroud 
the nations. Our example for more than eighty years 
would not only be lost, but it would be quoted as a 
conclusive proof that man is unfit for self-government. 
It is not every wrong—nay, it is not every grievous 
wrong—which can justify a resort to such a fearful al- 
ternative. This ought to be the last desperate remedy 
of a despairing people, after every other constitutional 
means of conciliation had been exhausted. Weshould 
reflect that under this free Government there is an in- 
cessant ebb and flow in public opinion. The slavery 
question, like every thing human, will have its day. I 
firmly believe that it has already reached and passed 
the culminating point. But if, in the midst of the ex- 
isting excitement, the Union shall perish, the evil may 
then become irreparable. Congress can contribute 
much to avert it by proposing and recommending to 
the Legislatures of the several States the remedy for 
existing evils, which the Constitution has itself pro- 
vided for its own preservation. This has been tried 
at different critical periods of our history, and always 
with eminent success. It is to be found in the fifth 
article providing for its own amendment. Under this 
article amendments have been proposed by two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress, and have been “ ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States,” and have consequently become parts of the 
Constitution. To this process the country is indebted 
for the clause prohibiting Congress from passing any 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press, or of the 
right of petition. To this we are also indebted for the 
bill of rights, which secures the people against an 
abuse of power by the Federal Govermnant Suc 
were the apprehensions justly entertained by the 
friends of State rights at that period as to have ren- 
dered it extremely doubtful whether the Constitution 
could have long survived without these amendments. 
Again, the Constitution was amended by the same 
in after the election of President Jefferson by the 


ouse of Representatives, in February, 1803. This_ 


amendment was rendered necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of the dangers which had seriously threat- 
ened the existence of the Government during the 
pendency of that election. The article for its own 
amendment was intended to secure the amicable ad- 
justment of conflicting constitutional questions like 
the present, which might arise between the Govern- 
ments of the States and that of the United States. 
This appears from contemporaneous history. In this 
connection, I shall merely call attention to a few sen- 
tences in Mr. Madison’s justly celebrated report, in 
1799, to the Legislature of Virginia. In this he ably 
and conclusively defended the resolutions of the pre- 
ceding Legislature against the strictures of several 
other State Legislatures, These were mainly founded 
upon the protest of the Virginia Legislature against 
the “alien and sedition acts,” as “palpable and alarm- 
ing infractions of the Constitution.” In pointing out 
the peaceful and constitutional remedies—and he re- 
ferred to none other—to which the States were au- 
thorized to resort on such occasions, he concludes by 
saying, “that the Legislatures of the States might 
have made a direct representation to Congress with a 
view to obtain a rescinding of the two offensive acts ; 
or they might have represented to their respective 
Senators in Congress their wish that two-thirds there- 
of would propose an explanatory amendment to the 
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a i or two resi of Rictaaeheemy if pba had 
een their option, might, by an application to ongress, 
have obtained a soaivemtion for the 

This is the very course which I earnestly recom- 


mend in order to obtain an “explanatory amendment” __ 


of the Constitution on the subject of slavery, This 


might originate with Congress or the State Legisla- _ 


deemed most advisable to attain the 


tures, as may be 
object. 
The explanatory amendment might be. confined 


the final settlement of the true construction of the — 3 
Constitution on three special points : i 


1. An express recognition of the right of 


property 


in slaves in the States where it now exists or may - 


hereafter exist. 
2. The duty of protecting this right in all the com- 
mon territories throughout their territorial exis’ 
and until they shall be admitted as States into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as their constitutions 
may prescribe, 
3. A like recognition of the right of the master to 
have his slave, who has esca from one State to 
another, restored and ‘delivered up” to him, and of 
the validity of the fugitive slave law enacted for this 
lg together with a declaration that all State 
aws impairing or defesting this right are violations of 
the Constitution, and are consequently null and void, 
It may be objected that this construction of the 
Constitution has already been settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and what more ought to be 
required? The answer is, that a very large Te 
of the people of the United States still contest the cor- 
rectness of this decision, and never will cease from 
postr and admit its binding force until clearly es- 
tablished by the people of the several States in their 
sovereign character. Such an explanatory amend- 
ment would, it is believed, forever terminate the ex- 
isting dissensions and restore peace and harmony 
among the States. ; 
It ought not to be doubted that such an appeal to 
the arbitrament established by the Constitution itself, 
would be received with favor by all the States of the 
Confederacy. In any event it ought to be tried in a 
spirit of conciliation before any of these States shall 
separate themselves from the Union. 
hen I entered upon the duties of the Presidential 
office, the aspect neither of our foreign nor domestic 
affairs was at all satisfactory. We were involved in 
dangerous complications with several nations, and two 
of our territories were in a state of revolution against 
the Government. A restoration of the African slave 
trade had numerous and powerful advocates. Unlaw- 
ful military expeditions were countenanced by many 
of our citizens, and were suffered, in defiance of the 
efforts of the Government, to escape from our. shores, 
for the purpose of making war upon the unoffending 
people of neighboring Republics with whom we were 
at peace. In addition to these and other difficulties, 
we experienced a revulsion in monetary affairs soon 
after my advent to power, of unexampled severity and 
of ruinous consequences to all the great interests of 
the country. When we take a retrospect of what was 
then our condition, and contrast this with its material 
prosperity at the time of the late Presidential election, 
we have abundant reason to return our grateful thanks 
to that merciful Providence which has never forsaken 
us as a nation in all our past trials. 


The remaining portion of this Message, re- 
ferring to the foreign relations of the country, 
and containing nothing of interest touching the 
events of the year 1861, is omitte 


Messace on the condition of the country transmit 
ted to both branches of the National Legislature 
on January 8th, 1861, by President Buchanan. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Ait the opening of your present session I called your 
attention to the dangers which threatened the exist- 
ence of the Union. I expressed my opinion freely con- 
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 eeriing the original causes of those dangers, and rec- 
ommended such measures as I believed would have 


_ Whose opinions and recommendations I do not pro- 
pose now to repeat. My own convictions upon the 
_ whole subject remain unchanged. 

The tect that a great calamity was impending over 
the nation was even at that time acknowledged b 
every intelligent citizen. It had already made itse 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
_ he necessary consequences of the alarm thus pro- 
duced were most deplorable. The imports fell off with 
_ arapidity never known before, except in time of war, 

in the history of our — commerce ;: the Treasury 

was unexpectedly left without the means which it had 
reasonably counted upon to meet the public engage- 
ments; trade was yzed ; manufactures were sto 
; the best public securities suddenly sunk in the 
market; every species of Feeene depreciated more 
or less; and thousands of poor men, who depended 
3 — their daily labor for their daily bread, were turn- 

out of employment. 

Ideeply regret that Iam not able to give you any 
information upon the state of the Union which is more 
satisfactory than what I was then obliged to communi- 
eate. On the contrary, matters are still worse at pres- 
_ ent than they then were. When Congress met, a 
_ strong hope pervaded the whole public mind that some 
amicable adjustment of the subject would speedily be 
made by the Representatives of the States and of the 
People which might restore peace between the con- 
flicting sections of the country. That hope has been 
diminished by every hour of ears and, as the pros- 
wend a bloodless settlement fades away, the public 

istress becomes more and more aggravated. As evi- 
dence of this it is only necessary to say that the Treas- 
ury netes authorized by the act of 17th December last 
were advertised according to the law, and that no re- 
sponsible bidder offered to take any considerable sum 
at par at a lower rate of interest than twelve per cent. 

rom these facts it appears that, in a government 
organized like ours, domestic strife, or even a well- 
grounded fear of civil hostilities, is more destructive 
te our public and private interests than the most for- 
midable foreign war. : 

In my Annual Message I expressed the conviction, 
which | have long deliberately held, and which recent 
reflection has only tended to deepen and confirm, that 
no State has a right by its own act to secede from the 
Union, or throw off its Federal obligations at pleasure. 
Lalso declared my opinion to be that, even if that right 
existed and should be exercised by any State of the 
Confederacy, the Executive Department of this Gov- 
ernment had no authority under the Constitution to 
recognize its validity by acknowledging the independ- 
ence of such State. This left me no alternative, as the 
chief Executive officer under the Constitution of the 
United States, but to collect the public revenues and 
to protect the public property,-so far as this might be 
practicable under existing laws. 

This is still my purpose. My province is to execute, 
and not to make the laws. It belongs to Congress ex- 
clusively to repeal, to modify, or to enlarge their pro- 
visions to meet exigencies as they may occur. I pos- 
sess ne ae power. 

I certainly had no right to make aggressive war 
te any State; and I am perfectly satisfied that the 

nstitution has wisely withheld that power even from 
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Congress. But the right and the duty to use military 

foree defensively against those who resist the Federal 

officers in the execution of their legal functions, and 

spninst those who assail the property of the Federal 
vernment, is clear and undeniable. 

But the dangerous and hostile attitude of the States 
towards each other has already far transcended and 
cast in the shade the ordinary Executive duties already 
provided for by law, and has assumed such vast and 
alarming proportions as to place the subject entirely 
above and beyond Executive control. The fact cannot 
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be disguised that we are in the midst of a preet rero- 
lution. In all its various bearings, therefore, I com- 
mend the question to Congress, as the only human 
tribunal, under Providence, possessing the power to 
meet the existing emergency. To them exclusively 
belongs the power to declare war, or to authorize the 
employment of military force in all cases contemplated 
by the Constitution, and they alone possess the power 
to remove grievances which might lead to war, and to 
secure peace and union to this distracted country. On 
them, and on them alone, rests the responsibility. 

The Union is a sacred trust left by our Revolution- 
ary fathers to their descendants, and never did any 
people inherit so rich a legacy. It has rendered us 
prosperous in peace and triumphant in war. The na- 
tional flag has floated in glory over every sea. Under 
its shadow American citizens have found protection 
and respect in all lands beneath the sun. If we de- 
scend to considerations of purely material interest, 
when, in the history of all time, has a Confederacy 
been bound together by such strong ties of mutual in- 
terest? Each portion of it is dependent on all, and all 
upon each portion, for prosperity and domestic secu- 
rity. Free trade throughout the whole supplies the 
wants of one portion from the productions of another, 
and scatters wealth everywhere. The great plantin 
and farming States require the aid of the commerci 
and navigating States to send their productions to do- 
mestic and foreign markets, and to furnish the naval 

ower to render their transportation secure against all 
ostile attacks. 

Should the Union perish in the midst of the present 
excitement, we have already had a sad foretaste of the 
universal suffering which would result from its destruc- 
tion. The calamity would be severe in every portion 
of the Union, and would be quite as great, to say the 
least, in the Southern as in the Northern States. 

The greatest aggravation of the evil, and that which 
would place us in the most unfavorable light both be- 
fore the world and posterity, is, as I am firmly con- 
vinced, that the secession movement has been chiefly 
based upon a misapprehension at the South of the 
sentiments of the majority in several of the Northern 
States. Let the question be transferred from political 
assemblies to the ballot-box, and the people themselves 
would speedily redress the serious grievances which 
the South have suffered. But, in Heaven’s name, let 
the trial be made before we plunge into armed conflict 
upon the mere assumption that there is no other alter- 
native. Time is a great conservative power. Let us 

ause at this momentous point, and afford the people 

th North and South an Lo teem for reflection. 

Would that South Carolina had been convinced of this 
truth before her precipitate action! 

I therefore appeal through you to the people of the 
country to declare in their might that the Union must 
and shall be preserved by all constitutional means. I 
most earnestly recommend that you devote yourselves 
exclusively to the a how this can be accom- 
plished.in peace. All other questions, when compared 
with this, sink into insignificance. The present is no 
time for palliations. ction, prompt action, is re- 
quired. delay in Congress to prescribe or to recom- 
mend a distinct and practical proposition for concilia- 
tion, may drive us to a point from which it will be 
almost impossible to recede. 

A common ground on which conciliation and har- 
mony can be produced is surely not unattainable. The 
yeeros to compromise by letting the North have 
exclusive control of the territory above a certain line, 
and to give Southern institutions protection below that 
line, ought to receive universal approbation. In itself, 
indeed, it may not be entirely satisfactory, but when 
the alternative is between a reasonable concession on 
both sides, and a destruction of the Union, it is an im- 
putation upon the patriotism of Congress to assert that 
its members will hesitate for 2 moment. 

Even now the danger is upon us. In several of the 
States which have not seceded the forts, arsenals, and 
magazines of the United States brave been seized. This 
is by far the most serious step which has been taken 
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since the commencement of the troubles. This public 
property has been long left without garrisons and 
troops for its protection, because no person doubted its 
security under the flag of the country in any State of 
the Union. Besides, our small army has scarcely been 
sufficient to guard our remote frontiers against Indian 
incursions. The seizure of this property, from all ap- 
pearances, has been purely aggressive, and not in re- 
sistance to any attempt to coerce a State or States to 
remain in the Union. 

At the beginning of these unhappy troubles I deter- 
mined that no act of mine should increase the excite- 
ment in either section of the country. If the political 
conflict were to end in a civil war it was my deter- 
mined purpose not to commence it, nor even to furnish 
an excuse for it by any act of this Government. My 
opinion remains unchanged, that justice as well as 
sound policy require us still to seek a peaceful solution 
of the questions at issue between the North and the 
South. Entertaining this conviction, I refrained even 
from sending reénforcements to Major Anderson, who 
commanded the forts in Charleston harbor, until an 
absolute necessity for doing so should make itself ap- 
parent, lest it might unjustly be regarded as a menace 
of military coercion, and thus furnish, if not a provo- 
cation, at least a pretext for an outbreak on the part 
of South Carolina. No necessity for these reénforce- 
ments seemed to exist. I was assured by distinguish- 
ed and upright gentlemen of South Carolina that no 
attack upon Major Anderson was intended, but that, on 
the contrary, it was the desire of the State authorities, as 
much as it was my own, to avoid the fatal consequences. 
which must eventually follow a military collision. 

And here I deem it proper to submit for your infor- 
mation the copies of a communication dated 28th De- 
cember, 1860, addressed to me by R. W. Barnwell, 
J.H. Adams, and James L. Orr, ‘‘ Commissioners” from 
South Carolina, with the accompanying documents, 
and copies of my answer thereto, dated 31st December. 

In further explanation of Major Anderson’s removal 
from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, it is proper to 
state that, after my answer to the South Carolina Com- 
missioners, the War Department received a letter 
from that gallant officer dated on the 27th December, 
1860, the day after this movement, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

“T will add, as my opinion, that many things con- 
vinced me that the authorities of the State designed to 
proceed to a hostile act.” (Evidently referring to the 
orders dated the 11th December, of the late Secretary 
of War.) ‘Under this impression I could not hesitate 
that it was.my solemn duty to move my command from 
a fort which we could not probably have held longer 
than forty-eight or sixty hours to this one, where my 
power of resistance is increased toa very great degree,” 

It will be recollected that the concluding part of, 
these orders was in the following terms: 

“The smallness of your force will not permit you, 
ipa to occupy more than one of the three forts, 

ut an attack on, or an attempt to take possession of, 
either one of them will be regarded as an act of hostil- 
iy and you may then put your command into either 
of them which you may deem most proper, to increase 
its power of resistance. You are also authorized to 
take similar defensive steps whenever you have tan- 
gible evidence of a design to proceed to a hostile act.” 

It is said that serious apprehensions are to some 
extent entertained, in which I do not share, that the 
peace of this District may be disturbed before the 4th 
of March next. In any event, it will be my duty to 
preserve it, and this duty shall be performed. 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to me to remark 
that I have often warned my countrymen of the dan- 
gers which now surround us. This may be the last 
time I shall refer to the subject officially. I feel that 
my duty has been faithfully, though it may be imper- 
fectly, performed; and, whatever the result may be, I 
shall carry to my grave the consciousness that I at 
least meant well for my country. 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 

Wasarneton, January 8, 1861. 
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Inaveurat Appress of Abraham Lincoln, on : 


taking the Oath of Office as President of the 
United States, March 4, 1861. 
Fellow-Citizens of the United States: 


In compliance with a custom as old as the Govern- 
ment itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, 


and to take in your presence the oath prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States to be taken b 

the President “‘ before he enters on the execution of 
his office.” 


I do not consider it necessary at present for me to — 


discuss those matters of administration about which 

there is no special anxiety or excitement. 
Apprehension seems to exist among the le of 

the Routes States that by the accession of a Repub- 


lican Administration their property and their pene: 
ere 


and personal security are to be endangered. 

has never been any reasonable cause for such appre- 
hension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the con- 
trary has all the while existed and been open to their 
inspection. It is found in nearly all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses you. but 


quote from one of those speeches when I declare that 


“T have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where 
it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and 
I have no inclination to do so.” Those who nominated 
and elected me did so with full knowledge that I 
had made this and many similar declarations, and had 
never recanted them. And more than this, they 
pacer in the platform for my acceptance, and asalaw 

o themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic reso- 
lution which I now read: 

“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right of each 
State, to order and control its own domestic institu- 
tions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to the balance of power on which the perfec- 
tion and endurance of our political fabric depend, and 
we denounce the lawless invasion by force of 
the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, 
I only press upon the public attention the most con- 
clusive evidence of which the case is susceptible, that 
the property, peace, and eyed of no section are to 
be in any wise endangered by the now incoming Ad- 
ministration. I add, too, that all the protection which, 
consistently with the Constitution and the laws, can 
be given, will be cheerfully given to all the States, 
when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause—as 
cheerfully to one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up 


of fugitives from service or labor. The clause I now. 


read is as plainly written in the Constitution as any 
other of its provisions: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shal] be deliv- 
ered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was in- 
tended by those who made it for the reclaiming of 
what we call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the 
law-giver is the law. All members of Congress swear 
their support to the whole Constitution—to this pro- 
vision as much as any other. To the proposition, then, 
that slaves, whose cases come within the terms of this 
clause, ‘ shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unani- 
mous. Now, if they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not, with nearly equal unanimity, 
frame and pass a law by means of which to keep good 
that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this 
clause should be enforced by National or by State 
authority; but surely that difference is not a very 
material one. ‘If the slave is to be surrendered, it can 
be of but little consequence to him, or to others, by 
which authority it is done, And should any one, in 
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any case, be content that his oath shall go unkept, on 
= are unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be 
- 2 
7 Sheets, in any law upon this subject, ought not all 
the ards of liberty known i civilized and hu- 
mane jurisprudence to be introduced, so that a free 
__ man be not, in any case, surrendered as a slave? And 
, pe it not be well, at the same time, to provide by 
law for the enforcement of that clause in the Constitu- 
_ tion which guarantees that “the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States” ? 
_ __ I take the official oath to-day with no mental reser- 
_ yations, and with no purpose to construe the Constitu- 
tion or laws by any hypocritical rules. And while I 
‘do not choose now to specify particular acts of Con- 
_ gress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it 
Will be much safer for all, both in official and private 
stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts which 
_ stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting 
_ to find impunity in having them held to be unconsti- 


_ It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration 
ofa de guerecd sa an our prem Sewer wy - Dur- 
riod, fifteen different an istin- 
; ing eins have, in succession, edinigitered the 
q tive branch of the Government. mend have 
_ conducted it through cong A ooh and generally with 
> eal Yet, with all this scope for precedent, 
_ J now enter u the same task for the brief constitu- 
tional term of four years, under and peculiar 
difficulty. A disruption of the Federal Union, here- 
_ tofore only men is now formidably attempted. 
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I hold in contemplation of universal law, and 
of the Constitution, the Union of these States is per- 
etual. Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in the 


ental law of all National Governments. It is 

safe to’ assert that no Government proper ever had a 

cn in its-organic law for its own termination. 

tinue to execute all the express provisions of our 

National Constitution, and the Union will endure for- 

ever—it being impossible to destroy it, except by 
some action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a Government 
proper, but an association of States in the nature of 
contract. merely, can it, as a contract, be peaceably un- 
made by less than all the parties who made it? One 
eat to a contract may violate it—break it, so to 

3 but does it not require all to lawfully re- 
scind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find 
the proposition that, in 1 contemplation, the Union 
is tual, confirmed by the history of the Union 
itself. The Union is much older than the Constitution. 
It was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association 
in 1774. It was matured and continued by the Decla- 

____ ration of Independence in 1776. It was further matured, 

re and the faith of all the then thirteen States express- 

____ ly plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by 

*; Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, finally, in 
1787, one of the declared objects for ordaining and 
establishing the Constitution was “to form a more 
perfect union.” 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part 
only, of the States, be lawfully possible, the Union is 

. less perfect than before, the Constitution having lost 
the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its 
Own mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; 
that resolves and ordinances to that effect are legally 
void; and that acts of violence, within any State or 
States, against the authority of the United States, are 
insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to circum- 
stances. 

_ I, therefore, consider that, in view of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and, to the 
extent of my ability, I shall take care, as the Consti- 
tution ‘itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws 
of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States. 
Doing this I deem to be only a simple duty on my 
part; and TI shall perform it, so far as practicable, un- 
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less ae et masters, the American people, shall 
withhold the requisite means, or, in some authorita- 
tive manner, direct the contrary. I trust this will not 

regarded.as a menace, but only as the declared pur- 
pose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed or vio- 

lence; and there shall be none, unless it be forced 
upon the national authority; The power confided to 
me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the prop- 
pat: and places belonging to the Government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts; but, beyond what may 
be necessary for these objects, there will be no inva- 
sion, no using of force against or among the people 
anywhere. Where hostility to the United States, in 
any interior locality, shall be-so great and universal as 
to prevent competent resident citizens from holding 
the Federal offices, there will be no aeemapt to force 
obnoxious eras bai among the people for that object. 
While the strict legal right may exist in the Govern- 
ment to enforce the exercise of these offices, the at- 
tempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly 
impracticable with all, I deem it better to forego, for 
the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be fur- 
nished in all parts of the Union. So far as possible, 
the people everywhere shall have that sense of perfect 

* security which is most favorable to calm thought and 
reflection. The course here indicated will be followed, 
unless current events and experience shall show a 
modification or change to be proper, and in every case 
and exigency my best discretion will be exercised, ac- 
cording to circumstances actually existing, and with a 
view and a hope of a peaceful solution of the national 
troubles, and the restoration of fraternal sympathies 
and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another 
who seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are 
glad of any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor 

eny; but if there be such, I need address no word to 

them. To those, however, who really love the Union, 
ay. I not speak? 

efore entering upon so grave a matter as the de- 
struction of our national fabric, with all its benefits, 
its memories, and its hopes, would it not be wise to 
ascertain precisely why we do it? Will you hazard 
so desperate a step while there is any possibility that 
any portion of the ills you fly from have no real exist- 
ence? Will you, while the certain ills you fly to are 
greater than all the real ones you fly from—will you 
risk the commission of so fearful a mistake? . 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all consti- 
tutional rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, 
that any right, plainly written in the Constitution, has 
been denied ? r think not. Happily the human mind 
is so constituted that no party can reach to the audaci- 
ty of doing this. Think, if you can, of a single instance 
in which a plainly written provision of the Constitu- 
tion has ever been denied. If, by the mere force of 
numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it might, in a moral 
point of view, justify revolution—certainly would if 
such right were a vital one. But such is not our case. 
All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are 
so plainly assured to them by affirmations and nega- 
tions, guarantees and prohibitions in the Constitution, 
that controversies never arise concerning them. But 
no organic law can ever be framed with a provision 
specifically applicable to every question which may 
occur in practical administration. No foresight can 
anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length 
contain, express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by National 
or by State authority? The Constitution does not ex- 

ressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the 

erritories? The Constitution does not expressly or. 
Must Congress protect slavery in the Territories? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. ; 

From questions of this class spring all our constitu- 
tional controversies, and we divide upon them into 
majorities and minorities. If the minority will not 
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acquiesce the majority must, or the Government must 
cease. There is no other alternative; for continuing 
the Government is acquiescence on one side or the 
other. If a minority in such case will secede rather 
than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, 
will divide and ruin them; for a minority of their own 
will secede from them whenever a majority refuses to 
be controlled by such minority. For instance, why- 
may not any portion of a new Confederacy, a year or 
two hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as por- 
tions of the present Union now claim to secede from 
it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are now 
being educated to the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union, as to produce harmo- 
py only, and prevent renewed secession ? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence 
ofanarchy. A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tienal checks and limitations, and always changin 
easily with deliberate changes of popular bi tere ie 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it, does, of necessity, fy to anarchy 
or te despotism. Unanimity is impossible; the rule 
of 2 minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the saa princi- 
pies anarchy er despotism in some form is all that is 

ett. 

I do not forget the position assumed b 
constitutional questions are to be decided by the Su- 
— Court; nor do I deny that such decisions must 

e binding, in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as 
te the ebject of that suit, while they are also entitled 
to very high respect and consideration in all parallel 
eases by all other departments of the Government. 
And while it is obviously possible that such decision 
may be erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect 
following it, being limited to that particular case, with 
the chance that it may be overruled, and never become 
a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. At the same 


‘time the candid citizen must confess that if the policy 


of the Government upon vital questions, affecting the 
whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made in 
ordinary litigation between raptene in personal actions 
the people will have ceased to be their own rulers, 
having te that extent practically resigned their gov- 
ernment into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon the Court 
of the Judges. It is a duty from which they may not 
shrink to decide cases properly brought before them, 
and it is ne fault of theirs if others seek to turn their 
decisions to political purposes. One section of our 
country believes slavery is right, and ought to be ex- 
tended, while the other believes it is wrong, and ought 
not te be extended. This is the only substantial dis- 
pute. The fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, 
aud the law for the suppression of the foreign slave 
trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law 
can ever be in a community where the moral sense of 
the people imperfectly supports the law itself. The 
great body of the people abide by the dry legal obliga- 
tion in both cases, and a few break over in each. This, 
I think, cannot be perfectly cured; and it would be 
worse in both cases after the separation of the sections 
than before. The foreign slave trade, now imperfectly 
Suppressed, would be ultimately revived without re- 
Striction in one section; while fugitive slaves, now 
only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered 
at all, by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. Wecannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor 
build an impassable wall between them. A husband 
and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other; but the different 
parts of our country cannot do this. They cannot but 
remain face to face; and intercourse, either amicable 
or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possi- 
ble, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous 
or more satisfactory after separation than before? 
Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can make 
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laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced be 
tween aliens than laws can among friends ? Ruppam 
you to war, you cannot fight always; and when, 
after much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical old questions, as to 
terms of intercourse, are again upon you, F 
This country, with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing Government, they can exercise 
their constitutional right of amending it, or their revo- 
lutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I can- 
not be ignorant of the fact that many worthy ay ed 
riotic citizens are desirous of haying the National 
stitution amended. While I make no recommendation 
of amendments, I fully recognize the rightful authority 
of the people over the whole subject, to be exercised 
in either of the modes prescribed in the instrument 
itself; and I should, under existing circumstances, 
favor rather than oppose a fair opportunity bei 
afforded the people to act upon it. I will venture to 
add that to me the convention mode seems preferable, 
in that it allows amendments to originate with the 
people themselves, instead of only permitting then to 
take or reject a originated by others, not 
especially chosen for the purpose, and which might 
not be precisely such as they would wish to either ac- 
cept or refuse. I understand a am 
to the Constitution—which amendment, however, I 
have not seen—has passed Congress, to the effect that 
the Federal Government shall never interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the States, including that of 
persons held to service. To avoid misconstruction of 
what I have said, I depart from my purpose not to 
speak of particular amendments so far as to say that, 
holding such a provision now to be implied constitu- 
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tional law, I have no objection to its being made ex- - 


press and irrevocable. 

The Chief Moginitnte derives all his authority from 
the people, and they have conferred none w im to 
fix terms for the separation of the States.. The peonie 
themselves can do this also if they choose; but the 
Executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His 
duty is to administer the present Government, as it 
came to his hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired by 
him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the pernie ? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world? In our present differences 
is either party without faith of being in the right? If 
the rica 8 Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth 
and es eon your side of the North, or on yours 
of the South, that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. ' 

By the frame of the Government under which we 
live, the same people have wisely given their public 
servants but little power for mischief; and have, with 
equal wisdom, Brevisiee for the return of that little to 
their own hands at very short intervals. While the 
people retain their virtue and vigilance, no Adminis- 
tration, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can 
very seriously injure the Government in the short 
space of four years. 

My countrymen, and all, think calmly and well upon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by 
taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of 
you, in hot haste, to a step which you would never 
take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by 
taking time; but no good ones can be frustrated by 
it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still have the 
old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive 
point, the laws of your own framing under it; while 
the new Administration will have no immediate power, 
if it would, to change either. If it were admitted that 
you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dis- 
pute, there still is no single good reason for precipitate 
action. Intelligence, patriotism, christianity, and a 
firm reliance on Him who has never sa forsaken this 
favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the best 
ways all our present difficulty. 

n your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, 
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and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The Government will not assail you. You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the yo eet 
You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the 

Government, while I shall have the most solemn one 
to “ preserve, protect, and defend it.” 


. » Tam loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 


‘We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every bat- 
tle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearth-stone, all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as sure- 
ly they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


Messace of President Lincoln at the First, or 
Extra Session of the 37th Congress, July 4, 
~ 1861. 
Fellow-(tizens of the Senate and 
. fouse of Representatives > 
Having been convened on an extraordinary occasion, 
as authorized by the Constitution, your attention is not 
ealled to any ordinary subject of legislation. 
- At the ce mete 2 of the present presidential term, 
four months ago, the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment were found to be generally suspended within the 
co ee of South Sipe: emmy me compres 
ississippi, Louisiana, an orida, excepting o 
those of the Post-Office Department. may. erial 
' Within these States the forts, arsenals, dock- 
¥y custom houses and the like, including the mov- 
able and stationary property in and about them, had 
been seized, and were held in open hostility to this 
Government, excepting only Forts Pickens, Taylor, 
and Jefferson, on and near the Florida coast, and Fort 
Sumter, in Charleston harbor, South Carolina. The 
forts thus seized had been put in improved condition, 
new ones had been built, and armed forces had been 
organized and were organizing, all avowedly with the 
same hostile purpose. 
. The forts remaining in the possession of the Federal 
Government in and near these States were either be- 
sieged or menaced by warlike preparations, and es- 
pecially Fort Sumter was nearly surrounded by well- 
eee hostile battcries, with guns equal in quality 
the best of its own, and outnumbering the latter as 
nae ten to one. A disproportionate share of the 
ederal muskets and rifles had somehow found their 


Army and Navy had resigned in great numbers; and 
of those resigning, a large proportion had taken u 

arms against the Government. Simultaneously, an 

in connection with all this, the — to sever the 
Federal Union was openly avowed. In accordance 
with this i eet an ordinance had been adopted in 
each of these States, declaring the States, respectively, 
to be separated from the National Union. formula 
for instituting a combined government of these States 
had been promulgated ; and this illegal organization, 
in the character of Confederate States, was already in- 
Yoking recognition, aid, and intervention from foreign 

lowers. 

Finding this condition of things, and believing it to 
be an imperative duty upon the incoming Executive 
to prevent, if possible, the consummation of such at- 
bl to destroy the Federal Union, a choice of means 
to that end became indispensable. This choice was 
made, and was declared in the inaugural address. The 
policy chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peaceful 
measures before a resort to any stronger ones. It 
sought only to hold the public places and property not 
already wrested from the Government, and to collect 
the revenue, relying for the rest on time, discussion, 
and the ballot-box. It promised a continuance of the 
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mails, at Government expense, to the very people wha 
were resisting the Government; and it gave repeated 
pledges against any disturbance to any of the people, 
or any of their rights. Of all that which a President 
might constitutionally and justifiablydo in such a case, 
every thing was forborne, without which it was be- 
lieved possible to keep the Government on foot. 

On the 5th of March, (the present incumpbent’s first 
full day in office,) a letter of Major Anderson, com- 
manding at Fort Sumter, written on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, and received at the War Department on the 4th 
of March, was by that Department placed in his hands. 
This letter expressed the professional opinion of the 
writer, that reénforcements could not be thrown into 
that fort within the time for bis relief, rendered neces- 
sary by the limited supply ef provisions, and with a 
view of holding possession of the same, with a force of 
less than twenty thousand good and well-disciplined 
men. This opinion was concurred in by all the officers 
of his command, and their memoranda on the subject 
were made enclosures of Major Anderson’s letter. The 
whole was immediately laid before Lieutenant-General 
Scott, who at once concurred with Major Anderson in 
opinion. On reflection, however, he took full time, 
consulting with other officers, both of the army and 
the navy; and at the end of four days came reluctant- 
ly, but decidedly, to the same conclusion as before. 
He also stated at the same time that no such sufficient 
force was then at the control of the Government, or 
could be raised and brought to the ground within the 
time when the provisions in the fort would be ex- 
hausted. In a purely military point of view, this re- 
duced the duty of the Administration in the case io 
the mere mattef of getting the garrison safely out of 
the fort. 

It was believed, however, that to so abandon that 
position, under the circumstances, would be utterly 
ruinous; that the necessity under which it was to be 
done would not be fully understood ; that by many it 
would be construed as a part of a voluntary pelicy; 
that at home it would discourage the friends of the 
Union, embolden its adversaries, and go far to insure 
to the latter a recognition abroad; that, in fact, it 
would be our national destruction consummated. This 
could not be allowed. Starvation was not yet upon 
the garrison ; and ere it would be reached Fort Pickens 
might be reenforced. This last would be a clear indi- 
cation of policy, and would better enable the eountry 
to accept the evacuation of Fort Sumter as a military 
necessity. An order was at once directed to be sent 
for the landing of the ie from the steamship Brook- 
lyn into Fort Pickens. This order could not go by 
land, but must take the longer and slower route by 
sea. The first return news from the order was re- 
ceived just one week before the fall of Fort Sumter. 
The news itself was that the officer commanding the 
Sabine, to which vessel the troops had been transferred 
from the Brooklyn, acting upon some guasi armistice 
of the late Administration, (and of the existence of 
which the present Administration, up to the time the 
order was despatched, had only too vague and uncer- 
tain rumors to fix attention,) had refused to land the 
troops. To now reénforce Fort Pickens before a crisis 
would be reached at Fort Sumter was impossible— 
rendered so by the near exhaustion of provisions in 
the latter-named fort. In precaution against such a 
conjuncture, the Government had a few days before 
commenced aring an expedition, as well adapted 
as might be, to relieve Fort Sumter, which expedition 
was intended to be ultimately used or not, according 
to circumstances. The strongest anticipated case for 
using it was now presented, and it was resolved to send 
it forward. As had been intended in this contingency, 
it was also resolved to notify the Governor of South 
Carolina that he might expect an attempt would be 
made to provision the fort; and that, if the attempt 
should not be resisted, there would be no effort to 
throw in men, arms, or ammunition, without further 
notice, or in case of an attack upon the fort. This no- 
tice was accordingly given; whereupon the fort was 
attacked and bombarded to its fall, without even 
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awaiting the arrival of the provisioning expe- 
dition. 

It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction 
of Fort Sumter was in no sense a matter of self-defence 
on the part of the assailants. They well knew that the 
garrison in the fort could by no possibility commit 
aggression upon them, They knew—they were ex- 

ressly notjfied—that the giving of bread to the few 
sin and hungry men of the garrison was all which 
would on that occasion be attempted, unless them- 
selves, by resisting so much, should provoke more. 
They knew that this Government desired to keep the 
garrison in the fort, not to assail them, but merely to 
maintain visible possession, and thus to preserve the 
Union from actual and immediate dissolution—trust- 
ing, as hereinbefore stated, to time, discussion, and the 
ballot-box for final adjustment; and they assailed and 
reduced the fort for precisely the reverse object—to 
drive out the visible authority of the Federal Union, 
and thus force it to immediate dissolution. That this 
was their object the Executive well understood; and 
having said to them in the inaugural address, ‘ You 
ean have no conflict without being yourselves the ag- 
gressors,” he took pains not only to keep this declara- 
tion good, but also to keep the case so free from the 
power of ingenious sophistry that the world should 
not be able to misunderstand it. By the affair at Fort 
Sumter, with its surrounding circumstances, that point 
was reached. Then and thereby the assailants of the 
Government began the conflict of arms, without a gun 
in sight or in expectancy to return their fire, save only 
the few in the fort, sent to that harbor years before for 
their own protection, and still ready to give that pro- 
tection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discard- 
ing all else, they have forced upon the country the 
distinct issue, “immediate dissolution or blood.” 

And this issue embraces more than the fate of these 
United States. It presents to the whole family of man 
the question, whether a constitutional republic or de- 
mocracy—a government of the people the same 
people—can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity 
against its own domestic foes. It presents the ques- 
tion, whether discontented individuals, too few in num- 
bers to control administration, according to organic 
law, in any case, can always, upon the pretences made 
in this case, or on any other pretences, or arbitrarily, 
without any pretence, break up their Government, and 
thus practically put an end to free government upon 
the earth. It forces us to ask, “Is there, in all repub- 
lics, this inherent and fatal weakness?” “Must a 
Government, of necessity, be too strong for the liber- 
ties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own 
existence?” 

Se viewing the issue, no choice was left but to call 
out the war power of the Government; and so to re- 
sist force employed for its destruction, by force for its 
preservation. 

The call was made, and the response of the country 
was most gratifying, surpassing in unanimity and spirit 
the most sanguine expectation. Yet none of the States 
eommonly called slave States, except Delaware, gave 
a regiment through regular State organization. A few 
regiments have been organized within some others of 
those States by individual enterprise, and received into 
the Government service. Of course, the seceded States, 
so called, (and to which Texas had been joined about 
the time of the inauguration,) gave no troops to the 
eause of the Union. The border States, so called, were 
not uniform in their action, some of them being almost 
for the Union, while in others—as Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Arkansas—the Union sentiment 
was nearly repressed and silenced. The course taken 
in Virginia was the’ most remarkable—perhaps the 
most important. A convention, elected by the people 
of that State to consider this very question of disrupt- 
ing the Federal Union, was in session at the capital of 
Virginia when Fort Sumter fell. To this body the 
people had chosen a large majority of professed Union 
men. Almost immediately after the fall of Sumter, 
many members of that majority went over to the orig- 
inal disunion minority, and with them adopted an or- 
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dinance for withdrawing the State from the Union, 
Whether this change was wrought by their great 
approval of the assault upon Sumter, or their great 
resentment at the Government’s resistance to that as- 
sault, is not definitely known. Although they sub- 
mitted the ordinance for ratification to a vote of the 
people, to be taken on a day then somewhat more than 
a month distant, the convention and the Legislature, 
(which was also in session at the same time and place, ) 
with leading men of the State, not members of either, 
immediately commenced acting as if the State were 
already out of the Union. They pushed military prep- 
arations vigorously forward all over the State. The i 
seized the United States armory at Hespers Ferry, 
and the navy-yard at Gosport, near Norfolk. They re- 
ceived—perhaps invited—into their State large bodies 
of troops, with their warlike appointments, the 
so-called seceded States. They formally entered into 
a treaty of temporary alliance and codperation with 
the so-called “ Confederate States,” and sent members 
to their Congress at Montgomery; and, yoga they 
ermitted the insurrectionary Government to be trans- 
leered to their capital at Richmond. ; 

The people of Virginia have thus allowed this giant 
insurrection to make its nest within her borders; and 
this Government has no choice left but to deal with it 
where it finds it. And it has the less regret, as the 
lox citizens have in due form claimed its protection. 
Those loyal citizens this Government is bound to rec- 
ognize and protect as being Virginia. 

In the border States, so called—in fact, the middle 
States—there are those who favor a policy which they 
call “armed neutrality ;” that is, an arming of those 
States to prevent the Union forces passing one wir 
or the disunion the other, over their soil. is wo’ d 
be disunion completed. Figuratively speskingy it would 
be the building of an impassable wall along the line of 
separation—and yet not quite an impassable one; for, 
under the guise of neutrality, it would tie the hands o: 
Union men, and freely pass supplies from among them 
to the insurrectionists, which it could not do as an open 
enemy. At a stroke it would take all the trouble off 
the hands of secession, except only what proceeds from 
the external blockade. It would do for the disunion- 
ists that which of all things they most desire—feed 
them well and give them disunion without a struggle 
of their own. It recognizes no fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, no obligation to maintain the Union; and 
while very many who have favored it are doubtless 
ae citizens, it is, nevertheless, very injurious in 
effect. 

Recurring to the action of the Government, it may 
be stated that at first a call was made for seventy-five 
thousand militia; and rapidly following this a procla- 
mation was issued for c sea the ports of the insur- 
rectionary districts by proceedings in the nature of a 
blockade. So far all was believed to be strictly legal. 
At this point the insurrectionists announced their pur- 
pose to enter upon the practice of -privateering. 

Other calls were made for volunteers to serve for 
three years, unless sooner discharged, and also for 
large additions to the regular army and navy. These 
measures, whether strictly legal or not, were ventured 
upon under what appeared to be a popular demand 
and a public necessity; trusting then, as now, that 
Congress would readily ratify them. It is believed 
that nothing has been done beyond the constitutional 
competency of Congress. 

Soon after the first call for militia, it was considered 
a duty to authorize the commanding General in proper 
cases, according to his discretion, to suspend the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus, or, in other words, 
to arrest and detain, without resort to the ordinary pro- 
cesses and forms of law, such individuals as he might 
deem dangerous to the public safety. This authority 
has purposely been exercised but very sporingly. 
Nevertheless, the legality and propriety of what has 
been done under it are questioned, and the attention of 
the country has been called to the pepouten that one 
who is sworn to “ take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed ” should not himself violate them. Of course 
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_ gome consideration was given to the questions of pow- 

- erand propriety before this matter was acted upon. 
The whole of the laws which were required to be faith- 

_ fully executed were being resisted, and failing of exe- 
~~ cution in nearly one-third of the States. Must they be 
allowed to finally fail of execution, even had it been 
e, ay clear that by the use of the means necessary 

o their execution some single law, made in such ex- 
treme tenderness of the citizen’s liberty, that practi- 
cally it relieves more of the guilty than of the innocent, 
should to a very limited extent be violated? To state 
_ the question more directly: are all the laws but one to 
unexecuted, and the Government itself go to pieces, 
that one be violated?’ Even in such a case, would 
not the official oath be broken if the Government 
should be overthrown, when it was believed that disre- 
ing the single law would tend to preserve it? But 

was not believed that this question was presented. It 
was not believed that any law was violated. The pro- 

' yision of the Constitution that “‘the privilege of the 
_ writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it,” is equivalent to a provision—is 

_ @ provision—that such privilege may be suspended 
_ when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
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does require it. It was decided that we have a case 
_ of rebellion, and that the — safety does require 
the qualified suspension of the privilege of the writ 


ich was authorized to be made. Now, it is insisted 
_ that Congress, and not the Executive, is vested with 
_ this power. But the Constitution itself is silent as to 
ich or who is to exercise the power; and as the 
'_ provision was plainly made for a dangerous emer- 
"gency, it cannot be believed the framers of the in- 
_ strument intended that in every case the danger 
should oe “cedar a tein “ ee ed 
together; the very assembling of which might re- 
vented, as was fntended in this case, by the rebellion, 

No more extended argument is now offered, as an 
“agree at some — will probably be presented by 

Attorney-General. Whether there shall be any 
legislation upon the subject, and if any, what, is sub- 
mitted entirely to the better judgment of Congress. 

The forbearance of this Government had been so 
extraordinary, and so long-continued, as to lead some 
foreign nations to shape their action as if they sup- 

the early destruction of our national Union was 
probable. ile this, on discovery, gave the Execu- 
tive some concern, he is now happy to say that the 
sovereignty and rights of the United States are now 
everywhere practically respected by foreign Powers; 
and a general sympathy with the country is manifest- 
ed throughout the world. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, 
and the Navy, will give the information in detail 
_ deemed necessary and convenient for your delibera- 
_ tion and action; while the Executive and all the De- 
partments will stand ready to supply omissions, or to 
communicate new facts pate an important for you 
to know. 

It is now recommended that you give the le 
means for making this contest a short and decisive 
_ one; that you place at the control of the Government, 
for the work, at least four hundred thousand men, and 
____-$400,000,000. That number of men is about one-fenth 

of those of proper ages within the regions where, ap- 
parently, all are willing to en ; and the sum is less 
than a twenty-third part of the money value owned by 
the men who seem ready to devote the whole. A debt 
of $600,000,000 now, is a less sum per head than was 
the debt of our Revolution when we came out of that 
struggle; and the money value in the country now 
even a greater proportion to what it was then, 
than does the population. Surely,seach man has as 
strong a motive now to preserve our liberties, as each 

had then to establish them. 
® A right result, at this time, will be worth more to 
the world than ten times the men and ten times the 
money. The evidence reaching us from the country 
leaves no doubt that the material for the work is abun- 
dant, and that it needs only the hand of legislation to 
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give it legal sanction, and the hand of the Executive to 
give it practical shape and efficiency. One of the 
greatest perplexities of the Government is to avoid re- 
ceiving troops faster than it can provide for them. Ina 
word, the people will save their Government if the Gov- 
ernment itself will do its part only indifferently well. 
It might seem, at first thought, to be of little differ- 
ence whether the present movement at the South be 
called “‘ secession,” or “ rebellion.” The movers, how- 
ever, will understand the difference. At the beginning 
they knew they could never raise their treason to any 
respectable magnitude by any name which implies vio- 
lation oflaw. They knew their people rested as much 
of moral sense, as much of devotion to law and order, and 
as much pride in, and reverence for, the history and Gov- 
ernment of their common country, as any other civilized 
and patriotic people. They knew they could make no 
advancement directly in the teeth of these strong and 
noble sentiments. Accordingly they commenced by 
an insidious debauching of the public mind. The 
invented an ingenious sophism, which, if conceded, 
was followed by perfectly logical steps, through all the 
incidents, to the complete destruction of the Union. The 
sophism itself is: that any State of the Union may, con- 
sistently with the national Constitution, and therefore 
lawfully and peacefully, withdraw from the Union with- 
out the consent of the Union or of any other State. 
The little disguise that the supposed right is to be 
exercised only for just cause, themselves to be the sole 
judge of its justice, is too thin to merit any notice. 
ith rebellion thus sugar-coated, they have been 
drugging the public mind of their section for more 
than thirty years, and until at length they have brought 
many good men to a willingness to take up arms 
po es the Government the day after some assemblage 
of men have enacted the farcical pretence of taking 
their State out of the Union, who could have been 
brought to no such thing the day before. 
This sophism derives much, perhaps the whole, of 
its currency from the assumption that there is some 
omnipotent and sacred supremacy pertaining to a 
State—to each State of our Federal Union. Our 
States have neither more nor less power than that re- 
served to them in the Union by the Constitution—no 
one of them ever having been a State out of the Union. 
The original ones passed into the Union even before 
they cast off their British colonial dependence; and 
the new ones each came into the Union directly from 
a condition of dependence, excepting Texas. And 
even Texas, in its temporary independence, was never 
designated a State. e new ones only took the des- 
ignation of States on coming into the Union, while 
that name was first adopted by the old ones in and by 
the Declaration of Independence. Therein the “ United 
Colonies” were declared to be “free and independent 
States ;” but, even then, the object plainly was not to 
declare their independence of one another, or of the 
Union, but directly the contrary; as their mutual 
pledge, and their mutual action, before, at the time, 
and afterwards, abundantly show. The express plight- 
ing of faith by each and all of the original thir- 
teen in the Articles of Confederation, two years later, 
that the Union shall be perpetual, is most conclusive. 
Having never been States, either in substance or in 
name, outside of the Union, whence this magical om- 
nipotence of “ State rights,” asserting a claim of power 
to lawfully destroy the Union itself? Much is said 
about the “sovereignty ” of the States; but the word, 
even, is not in the national Constitution; nor, as is 
«believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is 
“sovereignty,” in the political sense of the term? 
Would it be far wrong to define it “a political com- 
munity, without a political superior?” Testedby this, 
no one of our States, except Texas, ever was a Sov- 
ereignty, And even Texas gave up the character on 
coming into the Union; by which act she acknowledg- 
ed the Constitution of the United States and the laws 
and treaties of the United States made in pursuance 
of the Constitution, to be, for her, the supreme law of 
the land. The States have their status in the Union, 
and they have no other legal status. If they break 
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from ‘this, they can only do so agninnt law and by rev- 
olution.. The Union, and not themselves separately, 
procured their independence and their liberty. By 
conquest, or purchase, the Union gave each of them 
whatever of independence or liberty it has, The Union 
is older than any of the States, and, in fact, it created 
them as States. Originally some dependent colonies 
made the Union, and, in turn, the Union threw off 
their old dependence for them, and made them States, 
such as they are. Not one of them ever had a State 
constitution independent of the Union. Of course, it 
is not forgotten that all the new States framed their 
constitutions before they entered the Union; never- 
theless, dependent upon, and preparatory to, coming 
into the Union. 

Unquestionably the States have the powers and 
rights reserved to them in and by the national Consti- 
tution ; but among these, surely, are not included all 
conceivable powers, however mischievous. or destruc- 
tive; but, at most, such only as were known in the 
world, at the time, as governmental powers; and cer- 
tainly a power to destroy the Government itself had 
never been known as a governmental—as a merely ad- 
ministrative power. This relative matter of national 
power and State rights, as a principle, is no other than 
the principle of generality and locality. Whatever 
concerns the whole should be confided to the whole— 
to the General Government; while whatever concerns 
only the State should be left exclusively to the State. 
This is all there is of original principle about. it. 
Whether the national Constitution in defining. boun- 
daries between the two has applied the principle with 
exact accuracy, is not. to be questioned. We are 
bound by that defining, without question. 

What is now combated, is the position that secession 
is consistent with the Constitution—is lawful and 
peaceful. It is not contended that there is any ex- 
press law for it; and nothing should ever be implied 
as law which leads to unjust or absurd consequences. 
The nation purchased with money the countries out 
of which several of these States were formed: is it 
just that they shall go off without leave and with- 
out refunding? The nation paid very large sums (in 
the aggregate, I believe, nearly a hundred millions) to 
relieve Florida of the aboriginal tribes: is it just that 
she shall now be off without consent, or without mak- 
ing any return? The nation is now in debt for 
meney applied to the benefit of these so-called se- 
ceding States in common with the rest: is it just 
either that creditors shall go unpaid, or the remain- 
ing States pay the whole? A part of the present na- 
tional debt was contracted to pay the old debts of 
Texas: is it just that she shall leave and pay no part 
of this herself ? 

Again: if one State may secede, so may another; 
and when all shall have seceded, none is left to pay the 
debts. Is this quite just to creditors? Did we notify 
them of this sage view of ours when we borrowed their 
money? If we now recognize this doctrine by allow- 
ing the seceders to go in peace, it is difficult to see 
what we can do if others.choose to go, or to extort 
terms upon which they will promise to remain. 

The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of 
secession. They have assumed to make a national Con- 
stitution of their own, in which, of necessity, they have 
either discarded or retained the right of secession, as 
they insist it exists in ours, If they have discarded 
it, they thereby admit that, on principle, it ought. not 
to be in ours. If they have retained it, by their own 
constraction of ours they show that, to be consistent, 
they must secede from one another whenever they 
shall find it the easiest way of settling their debts, or 
effecting any other selfish or unjust object. The prin- 
ciple itself is one of disintegration, and upon which no 
Government can possibly endure. 

If all the States, save one, should assert the power 
to drive that one out of the Union, it is presumed the 
whole class of seceder politicians would at once deny 
the power, and denounce the act as the greatest pusrage 
upon State rights. But suppose that precisely the 
same act, instead of being called “driving the one 
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out,” should be called “the seceding of the others from 
that one,” it would be exactly what the seceders claim _ 
to do; unless, indeed, they make the point that the 
one, because it is a minority, may rightfully do what 
the others, because they are a majority, may not right- 
fully do. These politicians are subtile and profound — 
on the rights of minorities. They are not partial to 
that power which made the Constitution, and apap 
from the preamble, calling itself ‘‘ We, the People,” 

It may well be questioned whether there is, to-day, 
a majority of the legally qualified voters of any State, 
except perhaps South Carolina, in favor of disunion. 
There is much reason to believe that the Union men ~ 
are the majority in many, if not in every other one, of 
the, so-called seceded States. The contrary has not 
been demonstrated in any one of them. It is ventured 
to affirm this even of Virginia and Tennessee ; for the © 
result of an election held in military camps, where the 
bayonets are all on one side of the question voted upon, — 
can scarcely be considered as demonstrating popular 
sentiment. At such an election, all that large class 
who are at once for the Union, and esninst coercion, 
would be coerced to vote against the Union. oken 

It may be affirmed, without extravagance, that the 
free institutions we enjoy have developed the powers 
and improved the condition of our whole people, be- 
yond any example in the world. Of this we now have 
a striking and an impressive illustration. So an 
army as the Government has now on foot was never 
before known without a soldier in it but who had taken 
his place there of his own free choice. But more than 
this: there are many single hy eaunst whose membe1 
one and another, possess full practical knowledge o 
all the arts, sciences, professions, and whatever on 
whether useful or elegant, is known in the world; a 
there is scarcely one from which there could not be se- 
lected a President, a Cabinet, a Congress, and perhaps 
a court, abundantly competent to inister the Gov- 
ernment itself! Nor do I say this is not true also in 
the army of our late friends, now adversaries, in this 
contest; but if it is, so much better the reason why 
the Government which has conferred such benefits on 
both them and us should not be broken up. Whoever, 
in any section, proposes to abandon such a Govern- 
ment, would do well to consider, in deference to what 
principle it is that he does it; what better he is likely 
to get in its stead; whether the substitute will give, 
or be intended to give, so much of good to the people? 
There are some foreshadowings on this subject. Our 
adversaries have adopted some declarations of inde- 
pendent: in which, unlike the good old one, penned 

y Jefferson, they omit the words, ‘‘all men are cre- 
ated equal.” ? They have adopted a temporary 
national constitution, in the preamble of which, unlike 
our good old one, signed by hegre eal: ey omit 
“ We, the People,” and substitute, “We, the ba 
of the sovereign and independent States.” v2 
Why this deliberate pressing out of view the rights 
of men and the authority of the people? 

This is essentially a people’s contest. On the side 
of the Union, it is a struggle for maintaining in the 
world that form and substance of government whose 
leading object is to elevate the condition of men; to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders; to clear the 

aths of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all an un- 
ettered start and a fair chance in the race of life. 
Yielding to partial and ay rary departures, from 
necessity, this is the leading object of the Government 
for whose existence we contend. f 

I am most happy to believe that the plain people 
understand and ne this. It is worthy of note, 
that while in this the Government’s hour of trial, large 
numbers of those in the army and navy who have been 
favored with the offices have resigned and proved false 
to the hand which had pampered them, not one com- 
mon soldier or common sailor is known to have de- 
serted his flag, ) 

Great honor is due to those officers who remained 
true, despite the example of their treacherous asso- 
ciates; but the greatest honor, and most important 
fact of all, is the unanimous firmness of the common 


| ‘by the Constitution an 
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wn, they have successfully resisted the traitor- 

efforts of those whose commands, but an hour 

Defore, they obeyed as absolute law. This is the pa- 
- triotic instinct ‘of plain people. They understand, 
without an argument, that the destroying the Govern- 
"4 eS which was made by Washington means no good 


to them. 
Our popular Government has often been called an 
periment. Two points in it our people have already 
a successful establishing and the successful 
| __ administering of it. One still remains—its successful 
‘maintenance ane a formidable internal attempt to 
overthrow it. It is now for them to demonstrate to 
_ the world that those who can fairly 


ee ee To the last man, so far 


an election 


ean also suppress a rebellion; that ots are the 


‘rightful and — successors of bullets; and that 
\ ve fairly and constitutionally decided, 
there can be no ethene peal back to bullets; that 
there can be no successful appeal except to ballots 

a 


; ‘themselves, at succeeding elections. Such will be 
great lesson of peace ; teaching-men that what they 


cannot take by an election, neither can they take by a 
war; teaching all the folly of being the beginners of 
a war. 
Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid 
‘men as to what is to be the course of the Government 
towards the Southern States after the rebellion shall 
have been open the Executive deems it | 
to say, it will be bis pu then, as ever, to be guided 
the laws; and that he proba- 
will have no different understanding of the powers 
and duties of the Federal Government relatively to the 
Fights of the States and the people, under the Consti- 
_ tution, than that expressed in the inaugural address. 
. He desires to preserve the Government, that it may 
be administered for all, as it was administered by the 
Men who made it. Loyal citizens everywhere have 
the right to claim this of their Government, and the 
Government has no right to withhold or neglect it. It 
is not perceived that, in giving it, there is any coercion, 
‘any conquest, or any subjugation, in any just sense of 
those terms. : y 
~ The Constitution provides, and all the States have 
accepted the provision, that ‘the United States shall 
arantee to every State in this Union a republican 
rm of Government.” But ifa State may lawfully go 
out of the Union, having done so, it may also discard 
the republican form of Government; so that to pre- 
vent its going out is an indispensable means to the 
end of maintaining the guarantee mentioned; and 
when an end is lawful and obligatory, the indispen- 
sable means to it are also lawful and obligatory. 

It was with the deepest regret that the Executive 
found the duty of employing the war power in defence 
‘of the Government forced upon him. He could but 
Slat this duty, or surrender the existence of the 

vernment. No compromise by public servants could 
in this case be a cure; not that compromises are not 
often proper, but that ett hore Government can long 
survive a marked precedent that those who an 
election can only save the Government from immediate 
destruction by giving up the main point upon which 
the people gave the election. The people themselves, 
and not their servants, can safely reverse their own 
deliberate decisions. 

As a private citizen, the Executive could not have 
consented that these institutions shall perish; much 
less could he, in betrayal of so vast and so sacred a 
trust as these free people have confided to him. He 
felt that he had no moral right to shrink, or even to 
count the chances of his own life, in what might fol- 
low. In full view of his great responsibility, he has, 
So far, done what he has deemed his duty. You will 
now, according to your own judgment, perform yours. 
He sincerely hopes that your views and your action 
May so accord with his as to assure all faithful citizens 
who have been disturbed in their rights of a certain 
and s y restoration to them, under the Constitation 
and the laws. 

And having thus chosen our course, without guile 
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and with pure panne let us renew our trust in G 
and go on without fear and with manly ota 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
July 4, 1861. 


Message of President Lincoln at the Second Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-seventh Congress, December 
3d, 1861. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and 
House of Representatives: 

In the midst of unprecedented political troubles, we 
have cause of great gratitude to dod for unusual g 
health, and most abundant harvests. 

You will not be surprised to learn that, in the pecul- 
jar exigencies of the times, our intercourse with for- 
eign nations has been attended with profound solici- 
tude, chiefly turning upon our own domestic affairs. 

A disloyal portion of the American people have, 
during the whole year, been engaged in an attempt to 
divide and destroy the Union. A nation which endures 
factious domestic division, is exposed to disrespect 
abroad; and one party, if not both, is sure, sooner or 
later, to invoke foreign intervention. 

Nations thus tempted to interfere are not always 
able to resist the counsels of seeming expediency and 
ungenerous ambition, although measures adopted un- 
der such influences seldom fail to be unfortunate and 
injurious to those adopting them. 

he disloyal citizens of the United States who have 
offered the ruin of our country, in return for the aid 
and comfort which they have invoked abroad, have re- 
ceived less patronage and encouragement than they 
probably expected. If it were just to suppose, as the 
insurgents have seemed to assume, that foreign nations, 
in this case, discarding all moral, social, and treaty ob- 
ligations, would act solely and selfishly for the most 
mA restoration of commerce, including especially 
the acquisition of cotton, those nations appear, as yet, 
not to have seen their way to their object more direct- 
ly, or clearly, through the destruction, than through 
the preservation, of the Union. If we could dare to 
believe that foreign nations are actuated by no higher 
principle than this, I am quite sure a, sound argument 
could Se made to show them that they can reach their 
aim more readily and easily by aiding to crush this re- 
bellion, than by giving encouragement to it. 

The principal lever relied on by the insurgents for 
exciting foreign nations to hostility against us, as al- 
ready intimated, is the embarrassment of commerce. 
Those nations, however, not improbably, saw from the 
first, that it was the Union which made, as well our 
foreign, as our domestic commerce. They can scarcely 
have failed to perceive that the effort for disunion pro- 
duces the existing difficulty; and that one strong na- 
tion promises more durable peace, and a more exten- 
sive, valuable, and reliable commerce, than can the 
same nation broken into hostile fragments. 

It is not my purpose to review our discussions with 
foreign States; because whatever might be their wishes 
or dispositions, the integrity of our country, and the 
stability of our Government mainly depend, not upon 
them, but on the loyalty, virtue, patriotism, and intel- 
ligence of the American people. The correspondence 
itself, with the usual reservations, is herewith sub- 


mitted. 

I venture to hope it will appear that we have prac- 
tised prudence and liberality towards foreign powers, 
averting causes of irritation; and with firmness main- 
taining our own rights and honor. 

Since, however, it is apparent that here, as in every 
other State, foreign dangers necessarily attend domes- 
tic difficulties, I recommend that adequate and ample 
measures be adopted for maintaining the public de- 
fences on every side. While, under this general rec- 
ommendation, provision for defending our sea-coast 
line readily occurs to the mind, I also, in the same 
connection, ask the attention of Congress to our great 
lakes and rivers. Itis believed that some fortifications 
and depots of arms and rounitions, with harbor and 
navigation improvements, all at well-selected points 
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upon these, would be of great importance to the na- 
tional defence and preservation. I ask attention to the 
views of the Secretary of War, expressed in his report, 
upon the same general subject. 

I deem it of importance that the loyal regions of 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina should 
be connected with Kentucky, and other faithful parts 
of the Union, by railroad. I therefore recommend, as 
a military measure, that Congress provide for the con- 
struction of such road as speedily as possible. Ken- 
tucky no doubt will coéperate, and through her legis- 
lature make the most judicious selection of a line. 
The northern terminus must connect with some existing 
railroad; and whether the route shall be from Lexing- 
ton, or Nicholasville, to the Cumberland Gap, or from 
Lebanon to the Tennessee line, in the direction of 
Knoxville, or on some still different line, can easily be 
determined. Kentucky and the General Government 
coéperating, the work can be completed in a very short 
time; and when done, it will be not only of vast pres- 
ent usefulness, but also a valuable permanent improve- 
ment, worth its cost in all the future. 

Some treaties, designed chiefly for the interests of 
commerce, and having no grave ae importance, 
have been negotiated, and will be submitted to the 
Senate for their consideration. 

Although we have failed to induce some of the com- 
mercial powers to adopt a desirable melioration of the 
rigor of maritime war, we have removed all obstruc- 
tions from the way of this humane reform, except 
such as are merely of temporary and accidental oc- 
currence. 

I invite your attention to the correspondence between 
her Britannic Majesty’s Minister accredited to this Gov- 
- ernment, and the Seoretary of State, relative to the 
detention of the British ship Perthshire, in June last, 
by the United States steamer Massachusetts, for a 
supposed breach of the blockade. As this detention 
was occasioned by an obvious misapprehension of the 
facts, and as justice requires that we should commit 
no belligerent act not founded in strict right, as sanc- 
tioned by public law, I recommend that an’ appropri- 
ation be made to satisfy the reasonable demand of the 
owners of the vessel for her detention. 

I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor, in 
his annual message to Congress in December last, in re- 
gard to the disposition of the surplus which will prob- 
ably remain after satisfying the claims of American 
citizens against China, pursuant to the awards of the 
commissioners under the act of the 8d of March, 1859. 
If, however, it should not be deemed advisable to carry 
that recommendation into effect, I would suggest that 
authority be given for investing the principal, over 
the proceeds of the surplus referred too, in good secu- 
rities, with a view to the satisfaction of such other just 
claims of our citizens against China as are not unlikely 
to arise hereafter in the course of our extensive trade 
with that Empire. 

By the act of the 5th of August last, Congress au- 
thorized the President to instruct the commanders of 
suitable vessels to defend themselves against, and to 
capture pirates. This authority has been exercised in 
a single instance only. For the more effectual protec- 
tion of our extensive and valuable commerce, in the 
eastern seas especially, it seems to me that it would 
also be advisable to authorize the commanders of sail- 
ing vessels to recapture any prizes which pirates may 
make of United States vessels and their cargoes, and 
the consular courts, now established by law in east- 
ern countries, to adjudicate the cases, in the event 
that this should not be objected to by the local au- 
thorities. 

If any good reason exists why we should persevere 
longer in withholding our recognition of the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Hayti and Liberia, I am un- 
able to discern it. nwilling, however, to inaugurate 
a novel policy in regard to them without the approba- 
tion of Congress, I submit for your consideration’ the 
expediency of an appropriation for maintaining a 
chargé d’affaires near each of those new States. It 
does not admit of doubt that important commercial 
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advantages might be secured by favorable treaties 
with them. ‘ 
The operations of the Treasury during the period 


which has cg since your we eee have been — 


conducted with signal success. 
people has pl 


the large means demanded 


he patriotism of the 


y the public exigencies. 


Much of the national loan has been taken by citizens — 


of the industrial classes, whose confidence in their 
country’s faith, and zeal for their country’s deliverance 


from present peril, have induced them to contribute to 
the support of the Government the whole of their 
limited acquisitions. This fact imposes peculiar ob- — 
ligations to economy in disbursement and energy in 


action. 


The revenue from all sources, including loans, for _ 
h 2 on the 30th June, 1861, was 
eighty-six million eight hundred and thirty-five thou- - 


the financial year endin 


sand nine hundred dollars and twenty-seven cents, 
the expenditures for the same period, including pay- 


ments on account of the public debt, were eighty-four 


million five hundred and seventy-eight thousand eight. 


hundred and thirty-four dollars and forty-seven cents ; 
leaving a balance in the treasury, on the 1st July, of 
two million two hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
sixty-five dollars and eighty cents. ie the first quar- 
ter of the financial year, ending on the 30th September, 
1861, the receipts from all sources, including the bal- 


ance of 1st of July, were one hundred and two million - 


five hundred and thirty-two thousand five hundred and 


nine dollars and twenty-seven cents, and the expenses — 
ninety-eight million two hundred and thirty-nine thou-. 


sand seven hundred and thirty-three dollars and nine 
cents; leaving a balance, on the Ist of October, 1861 
of four million two hundred and ninety-two thousand 
— hundred and seventy-six dollars and eighteen 
cents. 

Estimates for the remaining three-quarters of the 
year, and for the financial year 1863, together with his 
views of —e and means for meeting the demands 
contemplated by them, will be submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is gratifying to 
know that the expenditures made necessary by the re- 
bellion are not beyond the resources of the sa 8 peo- 
ple, and to believe that the same patriotism which has 
thus far sustained the Government will continue to 
a it till peace and union shall again bless the 
an 


I respectfully refer to the report of the Secretary of 
War for information respecting the numerical strength 
of the army, and for recommendations having in view 
an increase of its efficiency, and the well-being of the 
various branches of the service intrusted to his care. 
It is gratifying to know that the patriotism of the 
people has proved equal to the occasion, and that the 
number of troops tendered greatly exceeds the force 
which Congress authorized me to call into the field, 

L refer with pleasure to those portions of his report 
which make allusion to the creditable degree of disci- 
ate already attained by our troops, and to the excel- 

ent sanitary condition of the entire army. 

The recommendation of the Secretary for an organ- 
ization of the militia upon a uniform basis, is a subject 
of vital importance to the future safety of the country, 
and is commended to the serious attention of Congress. 

The large addition to the regular army, in connection 
with the defection that has so considerably diminished 
the number of its officers, gives peculiar importance to 
his recommendation for increasing the corps of cadets 
to the greatest capacity of the Military Academy. 

By mere omission, I presume, Congress has failed 
to provide chaplains for hospitals occupied by volun- 
teers. This subject was brought to my notice, and I 
was induced to draw up the form of a letter, one copy 
of which, properly addressed, has been delivered to 
each of the persons, and at the dates respectively 
named and stated in a schedule, containing also the 
form of the letter, marked A, and herewith trans- 
mitted. * 

These gentlemen, I understand, entered upon the 
duties designated at the times respectively stated in 


at the disposal of the Government 


—_ 


“the'schedule; and have labored: faithfully therein ever 
ce. I therefore recommend that they. be compen- 
_ sated at the same rate as chaplains in the army. I 


- furthe suggest that general provision be made for 
detail the operations of that branch of the service, the 
f activity and energy which have characterized its ad- 
a 
= 

tions, by construction and purchase, that it may almost 

be said a navy has been created and brought into ser- 

larger than ever before assembled under our flag have 

en put afloat, and performed deeds which have in- 

ion of the Secretary for a more perfect o ization 
‘the navy, by introducing additional es in the 


¥ 
Ao 


x 
¢2 
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aplains to serve at hospitals, as well as with regi- 

__ Phe report of the Secretary of the Navy presents in 
‘istration, and the results of measures to increase 

efliciency and power. Such have been the addi- 

if 

| vice since our difficulties commenced. 

| _ Besides blockading our extensive coast, — 

‘creased our naval renown. 

I would invite special attention to the reeommenda- 


_ The present organization is defective and unsatis- 
- factory, and the suggestions submitted by the depart- 
ment will, it is believed, if adopted, obviate the diffi- 
culties alluded to, promote harmony, and increase the 
efficiency of the navy. 

There are three vacancies on the bench of the Su- 
oe Court—two by the decease of Justices Daniel 
nd McLean, and one by the resignation of Justice 
ell. I have so far forborne making nominations 
_ to fill these vacancies for reasons which I will now 
state. Two of*the outgoing judges resided within the 
‘States now overrun by revolt; so that if successors 
were appointed in the same localities, they could not 
now serve upon their circuits; and many of the most 
ya a men there probably would not take the per- 
y hazard of accepting to serve, even here, upon the 
supreme bench. I have been unwilling to throw all 
the appointments northward, thus disabling myself 
_ from doing justice to the South on the return of peace; 
h Fc remark that to transfer to the North 
__ one which has heretofore been in the South, would not, 
with reference to territory and Sa capes be meee 
~ During the long and brilliant judicial career of Judge 
McLean his circuit grew into an empire—altogether 
too — for any one judge to give the courts therein 
more than a nominal attendance—rising in population 
from one million four hundred and seventy thousand 
and eighteen, in 1830, to six million one hundred and 

=< Sieg thousand four hundred and five, in 1860. 
ides this, the country generally has outgrown our 
uniformity was at all in- 


a judicial system. 
F ed, the system requires that all the States shall be 
accommodated with circuit courts, attended by supreme 
" jidees, while, in fact, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
sas, Florida, Texas, California, and O n have 
never had any such courts. Nor can this well be rem- 
+ ,edied without a change of the system; because the 
adding of judges to the Supreme Court, enough for the 
_ accommodation of all parts of the country with circuit 
__ courts, would create a court altogether too numerous 
for a judicial body of any sort. And the evil, if it be 
___ one, will increase as new States come into the Union. 
Circuit courts are useful, or they are not useful. If 
_ useful, no State should be denied them; if not useful, 
_ no State should have them. Let them be provided for 
____all, or abolished as to all. 
f Three modifications occur to me, either of which, I 
_» think, would be an improvement upon our present 
' system. Let the Supreme Court be of convenient num- 
ber in every event. Then, first, let the whole country 
be divided into circuits of convenient size, the supreme 
judges to serve in a number of them corresponding to 
eir own number, and independent circuit judges be 
‘provided for all the rest. Or, secondly, let the supreme 
judges be relieved from circuit duties, and circuit 
___ Judges provided for all the circuits. Or, thirdly, dis- 
pense with circuit courts altogether, leaving the judi- 
_ Gial functions wholly to the district courts and an in- 
dependent Supreme Court. : 
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I respectfully recommend to the consideration of 
Congress the present condition of the statute laws, 
with the hope that Congress will be able to find an eas 
remedy for many of the inconveniences and evils whic 
constantly embarrass those engaged in the practical 
administration of them. Since the organization of the 
Government, Congress has enacted some five thousand 
acts and joint resolutions, which fill more than six 
thousand closely printed pages, and are scattered 
through many volumes. Many of these acts have been 
drawn in haste and without sufficient caution, so that 
their provisions are often obscure in themselves, or ‘in 
conflict with each other, or at least so doubtful as to 
render it very diflicult for even the best informed 
persons to ascertain precisely what the statute law 
really is. 

It seems to me very important that the statute laws 
should be made as plain and intelligible as possible, 
and be reduced to as small a compass as may consist 
with the fulness and precision of the will of the legis- 
lature and the perspicuity of its language. This, well 
done, would, I think, greatly facilitate the labors of 
those whose duty it is to assist in the administration 
of the laws, and would be a lasting benefit to the peo- 
ple, by placing before them, in a more accessible and 
intelligible form, the laws which so deeply concern 
their interests and their duties. 

I am informed by some whose opinions I respect, 
that all the acts of Congress now in force, and of a per- 
manent and general nature, might be revised and re- 
written, so as to be embraced in one volume (or, at 
most, two volumes) of ordinary and convenient size. 
And I respectfully recommend to Congress to consider 
of the subject, and, if my suggestion be approved, to 
devise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem most 
proper for the attainment of the end proposed. 

One of the unavoidable consequences of the present 
insurrection is the entire perms, in many places, 
of all the ordinary means of administering civil justice 
by the officers, and in the forms of existing law. This 
is the case, in whole or in part, in all the insurgent 
States; and as our armies advance upon and take pos- 
session of parts of those States, the practical evil be- 
comes more apparent. There are no courts nor officers 
to whom the citizens of other States may apply for the 
enforcement of their lawful claims against citizens of 
the insurgent States; and there is a vast amount of 
debt constituting such claims. Some have estimated 
it as high as two hundred million dollars, due, in large 
part, from insurgents in open rebellion to loyal citizens 
who are, even now, making great sacrifices in the dis- 
charge of their patriotic duty to support the Govern- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances, I have been ungendy 
solicited to establish, by military power, courts to ad- 
minister summary justice in such cases. I have thus 
far declined to do it, not because I had any doubt that 
the end proposed—the collection of the debts—was 
just and right in itself, but because I have been un- 
willing to go beyond the pressure of necessity in the 
unusual exercise of power. But the powers of Con- 
gress I suppose are equal to the anomalous occasion, 
and therefore I refer the whole matter to Congress, 
with the hope that a plan may be devised for the ad- 
ministration of justice in all such parts of the insurgent 
States and Territories as may be under the control of 
this Government, whether by a voluntary return to 
allegiance and order, or by the power of our arms: 
this, however, not to be a permanent institution, but 
a temporary substitute, and to cease as soon as the 
ordinary courts can be reéstablished in peace. 

It is important that some more convenient means 
should be provided, if possible, for the adjustmeht of 
claims against the Government, especially in view of 
their increased number by reason of the war. It is as 
much the duty of Government to render prompt justice 
aren itself, in favor of citizens, as it is to administer 

e same between private individuals. The investiga- 
tion and adjudication of claims, in their nature belong 
to the judicial department; besides, it is aa that 
the eaves of Congress will be more than usually 
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en , for some time to come, with great national 
sito It was intended, by the organization of the 
court of claims, mainly to remove this branch of busi- 
ness from the halls of Congress; but while the court 
has proved to be an effective and valuable means of 
investigation, it in great degree fails to effect the ob- 
ject of its creation, for want of power to make its 
judgments final. 

Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the danger, 
of the snuier I commend to your careful consideration 
whether this power of making judgments final may not 
properly be given to the court, reserving the right of 
appeal on questions of law to the Supreme Court, with 
such other provisions as experience may have shown 
to be necessary. 

I ask attention to the report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the following being a summary statement of the 
condition of the department: 

The revenue from all sources during the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1861, including the annual permanent 
spereyeevon of seven hundred thousand dollars for 
the transportation of “ free mail matter,” was nine mill- 
ion forty-nine thousand two hundred and ninety-six 
dollars and forty cents, being about two per cent. less 
than the revenue for 1860. 

The expenditures were thirteen million six hundred 
and six thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and eleven cents,. one a decrease of more than 
eight per cent. as compared with those of the previous 
year, and leaving an excess of expenditure over the 
revenue for the last fiscal year of four million five 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and seventy-one cents. 

The gross revenue for the — ending June 30, 1863 
is estimated at an increase of four per cent. on that of 
1861, making eight million six hundred and eighty- 
three thousand dollars, to which should be added the 
ceveties of the department in carrying free matter, viz. : 
seven hundred thousand dollars, making nine million 
three hundred and eighty-three thousand dollars. 

The total expenditures for 1863 are estimated at 
twelve million five hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, leaving an estimated deficiency of three 
million one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars to 
be supplied from the Treasury, in addition to the per- 
manent appropriation. 

The present insurrection shows, I think, that the 
extension of this district across the Potomac River, at 
the time of establishing the capital here, was eminently 
wise, and consequently that the relinquishment of that 
portion of it which lies within the State of Virginia 
was unwise and dangerous. I submit for your consid- 
eration the expediency of regaining that part of the 
district, and the restoration of the original boundaries 
thereof, through negotiations with the State of Vir- 

inia. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
ep ee documents, exhibits the condition of the 
several branches of the public business pertaining to 
that department. The depressing influences of the 
insurrection have been especially felt in the operations 
of the Patent and General Land Offices. The cash re- 
ceipts from the sales of public lands during the past 
year have exceeded the expenses of our land system 
only about two hundred thousand dollars. The sales 
have been entirely suspended in the Southern States, 
while the interruptions to the business of the country, 
and the diversion of large numbers of men from labor 
to military service, have obstructed settlements in the 
new States and Territories of the Northwest. 

The receipts of the Patent Office have declined in 
nine months about one hundred thousand dollars, ren- 
dering a large reduction of the force employed neces- 
sary to make it self-sustaining. 

The demands upon the Pension Office will be largely 
increased by the insurrection. Numerous applications 
for peusions, based upon the casualties of the existing 
war, have already been made. There is reason to be- 
lieve that many who are now upon the pension rolls, 
and in receipt of the bounty of the Government, are in 
the ranks of the insurgent army, or giving them aid 
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and comfort. The Secretary of the Interior has direet- 
ed @ suspension of the payment of the pensions of such 
persons upon proof of their disloyalty. I recommend 
that Congress authorize that officer to cause the names 
of such persons to be stricken from the pense rolls, 

The relations of the Government with the Indian 
tribes have been greatly disturbed by the insurrection, 
especially in the Southern superintendency and in that 
of New Mexico. The Indian country south of Kansas" 
is in the possession of insurgents from Texas and 
Arkansas. The agents of the United States appointed 
since the 4th of March for this superintendency haye 
been unable to reach their posts, while the most of 
those who were in office before that time have espo 
the insurrectionary cause, and assume to exercise the 
powers of agents by virtue of commissions from the 
insurrectionists. It has beerf stated in the public press 
that a portion of those Indians have been organized as 
a military force, and are attached to the army of the 
insurgents. Although the Government has no official 
information upon this subject, letters have been writ- 
ten to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by several 
prominent chiefs, giving assurance of their loyalty to — 
the United States, and expressing a wish for the pres- 
ence of Federal troops to protect them.’ It is believed _ 
that upon the repossession of the country by the Fed- 
eral forces the Indians will readily cease all hostile 
demonstrations, and resume their former relations to 
the Government. a 

Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest of the 
nation, has not a department, nor a bureau, but a 
clerkship only, assigned to it in the Government, 
While it is fortunate that this great interest is so inde- 
pendent in its nature as to not have demanded and ex- 
torted more from the Government, I respectfully ask 
Congress to consider whether something more cannot 
be given voluntarily with general advantage. 

Annual reports exhibiting the condition of our agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, would present 
a fund of information of great practical value to the 
country. While I make no suggestion as to details, I 
venture the opinion that an agricultural and statistical 
bureau might profitably be organized. 

The execution of the laws for the suppression of the 
African slave trade has been confided to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is a subject of gratulation that 
the efforts which have been made for the suppression 
of this inhuman traffic have been recently attended 
with unusual success. Five vessels being fitted out 
for the slave trade have been seized and condemned. 
Two mates of vessels engaged in the trade, and one 
person in equipping a vessel as a slayer, have been 
convicted and subjected to the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, and one captain, taken with a cargo of 
Africans on board his vessel, has been convicted of the 
highest grade of offence under our laws, the punish- 
ment of which is death. 

The Territories of Colorado, Dakotah, and Nevada, 
created by the last Congress, have been organized, and, 
civil administration has been inaugurated therein un- 
der auspices especially gratifying, when it is consid- 
ered that the leaven of treason was found existing in 
some of these new countries when the Federal officers 
arrived. there. ' 

The abundant natural resources of these Territori 
with the security and protection afforded by organiz 
government, will doubtless invite to them a large im- 
migration when peace shall restore the business of the 
country to its accustomed channels. I submit the res- 
olutions of the legislature of Colorado, which evidence 
the patriotic spirit of the people of the Territory. So 
far the authority of the United States has been upheld 
in-all the Territories, as it is hoped it will be in the 
future. I commend their interests and defence to the 
enlightened and generous care of Congress. 

I recommend to the favorable consideration of Con- 

ess the interests of the District of Columbia. The 
insurrection has been the cause of much suffering and 
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sacrifice to its inhabitants, and as they have no repre- 
sentative in Congress, that body should not overlook 
their just claims upon the Government. 
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At your late session a joint resolution was adopted 
dating the anton, = 0 to take measures for ficil- 


 itating a Pent representation of the industrial inter- 
“ests of the 


nited States at the exhibition of the indus- 

‘try of all nations to be holden at London in the year 

1862. Iregret to say I have been unable to give per- 

_ sonal attention to this subject—a subject at once so 

‘interesting in itself, and so extensively and eatostely 

cor with the material prosperity of the world. 
_ Through 


j 


the Secretaries of State and of the Interior a 
“plan or system has been devised, and partly matured, 
and which will be laid before you. ‘ 
__ Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled 
_* An act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary 
,” approved August 6, 1861, the legal claims 
‘of certain persons to the labor and service of certain 
other persons have become forfeited; and numbers of 
the latter, thus liberated, are already dependent on the 
United States, and must be provided for in some way. 
Besides this, it is not impossible that some of the States 
; similar enactments 1 cad own : gapirg 
spectively, and by operation of which persons of the 
same sass will be rowan upon them for dis . In 
‘such case I recommend that Congress provide for ac- 
cepting such persons from such States, according to 
some mode of valuation, in lieu, pro tanto, of direct 
taxes, or upon some other plan to be agreed on with 
such States respectively; that such persons, on such 
acceptance by the General Government, be at once 
deemed free; and that, in any event, steps be taken 
for colonizing both classes, (or the one first mentioned, 
if the other shall not be brought into existence,) at 
some place or places in a climate congenial to them. 
It might be well to consider, too, whether the free 
colored people already in the United States could not, 
so far as individuals may desire, be included in such 
colonization. 

To carry out the plan of colonization may involve 
the acquiring of territory, and also the appropriation 
of money beyond that to be b exneoded in the territorial 
acquisition. Having practised the acquisition of terri- 
tory for nearly sixty years, the question of constitu- 
tional power to do so is no longer an open one with 
us. The power was questioned at first by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who, however, in the purchase of Louisiana, yield- 
ed his scruples on the plea of great expediency. If it 
be said that the only legitimate object of acquiring ter- 
ritory is to furnish homes for white men, this measure 
effects that object; for the emigration of colored men 
leaves additional room for white men remaining or 
coming here. Mr. Jefferson, however, placed the im- 
portance of procuring Louisiana more on politi¢al and 
oo grounds than on providing room for popu- 


on. 

On this whole proposition, including the appropria- 
tion of money with the acquisition of territory, does 
not the expediency amount to absolute necessity—that, 
without which the Government itself cannot be per- 
petuated ? 

The war continues. In considering the pay, to be 
adopted for suppressing the insurrection, I have been 
anxious and careful that the inevitable conflict for this 
purpose shall not degenerate into a violent and re- 
morseless revolutionary struggle. I have, therefore, 
in every case, thought it proper to keep the integrity 
of the Union prominent as the primary-object of the 
contest on our part, leaving all questions which are 
not of vital military importance to the more deliberate 
action of the Legislature. 

In the exercise of my best discretion I have adhered 
to the blockade of the ports held by the insurgents, in- 
stead of putting in force, by proclamation, the law of 
Congress enacted at the late session for closing those 

orts. 
6 So, also, obeying the dictates of prudente, as well as 
the obligations of flaw: instead of transcending, I have 
. adhered to the act of Congress to confiscate property 
used for insurrectionary purposes. If anew law upon 
the same subject shall be proposed, its propriety will 
be duly considered. The Union must be preserved; 
and hence, all indispensable means must be employed. 
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We should not be in haste to determine that radical 
and extreme measures, which may reach the loyal as 
well as the disloyal, are indispensable. 

The inaugural address at the beginning of the Ad- 
ministration, and the message to Congress at the late 
special session, were both mainly devoted to the do- 
mestic controversy out of which the insurrection and 
consequent war have sprung. Nothing now occurs to 
add or subtract, to or from, the principles or general 
pape stated and expressed in those documents. 

The last ray of hope for  spaayabi the Union peace- 
ably, expired at the assault upon Fort Sumter; and a 
general review of what has occurred since may not be 
unprofitable. What was painfully uncertain then, is 
much better defined and more distinct now; and the 
prearees of events is plainly in the right direction. 

he insurgents confidently claimed a strong support 
from onthe of Mason and Dixon’s line; and the friends 
of the Union were not free from apprehension on the 
point. This, however, was soon settled definitely, and 
on the right side. South of the line, noble little Dela- 
ware led off right from the first. Maryland was made 
to seem against the Union. Our soldiers were assault- 
ed, bridges were burned, and railroads torn up within 
her limits; and we were many days, at one time, with- 
out the ability to bring a single regiment over her soil 
to the capital. Now her bridges and railroads are re- 
paired and open to the Government; she already gives 
seven regiments to the cause of the Union, and none 
to the enemy ; and her people, at a regular election, 
have sustained the Union by a larger majority and a 
larger aggregate vote than they ever before gave to 
any candidate or any question. Kentucky, too, for 
some time in doubt, is now decidedly, and, I think, un- 
changeably, ranged on the side of the Union. Missouri 
is comparatively quiet, and, I believe, cannot again be 

overrun by the insurrectionists. These three States 
of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, neither of which 
would promise a single soldier at first, have now an 
aggregate of not less than forty thousand in the field 
for the Union; while, of their citizens, certainly not 
more than a third of that number, and they of doubt- 
ful whereabouts and doubtful existence, are in arms 
against it. After a somewhat bloody sirnggle of 
months, winter closes on the Union people of Western 
Virginia, leaving them masters of their own country. 

insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for 
months dominating the narrow peninsular region, con- 
stituting the counties of Accomac and Northampton, 
and known as eastern shore of Virginia, together with 
some contiguous parts of Maryland, have laid down 
their arms; and the people there have renewed their 
allegiance to, and accepted the protection of, the old 
flag. This leaves no armed insurrectionist north of 
the Potomac, or east of the Chesapeake. 

Also we have obtained a footing at each of the iso- 
lated points on the southern coast, of Hatteras, Port 
aeret Tybee Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island ; 
and we hkewise have some general accounts of popular 
movements, in behalf of the Union, in North tacts 
and Tennessee. 

These things demonstrate that the cause of the Union 
is advancing steadily and certainly southward. 

Since your last adjournment, Lieutenant-General 
Scott has retired from the head of the army. During 
his long life, the nation has not been unmindful of his 
merit ; yet, on calling to mind how faithfully, ably, 
and brilliantly he has served the country, from a time 
far back in our history, when few of the now living had 
been born, and thenceforward continually, I cannot but 
think we are still his debtors. I submit, therefore, for 
your consideration, what further mark of recognition 
1s due to him, and to ourselves as a grateful people. 

With the retirement of General Scott came the ex- 
ecutive duty of appointing, in his stead, a general-in- 
chief ofthe army. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
neither in council nor country was there, so far as I 
know, any difference of opinion as to the proper per- 
son to be selected. The retiring chief repeatedly ex- 
prosead his judgment in favor of General McClellan 

r the position; and in this the nation seemed to give 
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_a unanimous concurrence. The designation of General 
McClellan is, therefore, in considerable degree, the se- 
lection of the country as well as of the Executive ; and 
“hence there is better reason to hope there will be given 
him the confidence and cordial support thus, by fair 
implication, promised, and without which he cannot, 
with so full efficiency, serve the country. 

It has been said that one bad General is better than 
two good ones; and the saying is true, if taken to 
mean no more than that an army is better directed by 
a single mind, — inferior, than by two superior 
ones, at variance and cross-purposes with each other. 

And the same is true in all joint operations, wherein 
those engaged can have none but a common end in 
view, an 
In a storm at sea, no one on board can wish the.ship 
to sink; and yet, not ware hang all go down togeth- 
er, because too many will direct, and no single mind 
can be allowed to control. 

It continues to develop that the insurrection is large- 
ly, if not exclusively, a war Bee the first principle of 
popular government—the rights of the people. Con- 
clusive evidence of this is found in the most grave and 
maturely-considered public documents, as well as in 
the general tone of the insurgents. In those docu- 
ments we find the abridgment of the existing right of 
suffrage, and the denial to the people of all mght to 
participate in the selection of public officers, except 
the legislative, boldly advocated, with labored argu- 
ments to prove that large control of the people in gov- 
ernment is the source of all political evil. Monarchy 
itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from 
the power of the people. 

In my present position, I could scarcely be justified 
were I to omit raising a warning voice against this ap- 
proach of returning despotism. 

It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general ar- 
gument should be made in favor of popular institu- 
tions ; but there is one point, with its connections, not 
so hackneyed as most others, to which I ask a brief at- 
tention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal 
footing with, if not above, labor, in the structure of 
government. Itis assumed that labor is available only 
in connection with capital ; that nobody labors unless 
somebody else, owning capital, somehow by the use 
of it induces him to ator: This assumed, it is next 
considered’ whether it is best that capital shall hire 
laborers, and thus induce them to work by their own 
consent, or buy them, and drive them to it without their 
consent. Having proceeded so far, it is naturally con- 
cluded that all laborers are either hired laborers, or what 
wecall slaves. And further, it is assumed that whoever 
is once a hired laborer is fixed in that condition for life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and 
labor as assumed; nor is there any such thing asa 
free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired 
laborer. Both these assumptions are false, and all in- 
ferences from them are groundless. 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Cap- 
ital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have ex- 
isted if labor had not first existed. Labor is the supe- 
rior of capital, and deserves much the higher consid- 
eration. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy 
of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied 
that there is, and probably always will be, a relation 
between labor and capital, producing mutual benefits. 
The error is in assuming that the whole labor of com- 
munity exists within that relation. A few men own 
capital, and that few avoid labor themselves, and, with 
their capital, hire or buy another few to labor for them. 
A large majority belong to neither class—neither work 
for others, nor have others working for them. In most 
of the Southern States, a majority of the whole people 
of all colors are neither slaves nor masters; while in 
the Northern, a large majority are neither hirers nor 
hired. Men, with their families—wives, sons, and 
daughters—work for themselves, on their farms, in 
their houses, and in their shops, taking the whole prod- 
uct to themselves, and asking no favors of capital on 
the one hand, nor of hired laborers or slaves on the 
other. It is not forgotten that a considerable number 


can differ only as to the choice of means.: 
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of persons mingle their own labor with capital—that 
is, they labor with their own hands, and } 


and not a distinct class. No principle stated is dis- 
turbed by the existence of this mixed class. \ 

Again: as has already been said, there is not of ne- 
cessity any such thing as the free hired laborer being 


fixed to that condition for life. Many independent men 


everywhere in these States, a few years back in their 
lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless be- 
ginner in the world labors for wages awhile, saves a 
surplus with which to buy tools or land for himself, 
then labors on his own account another while, and at 
eng hires another new beginner to help him. Thi: 
is the just, and generous, and prosperous system, whic 
opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and consequent 
energy, and progress; and improvement of condition 


to all. No men living are more worthy to be trusted — 


than those who toil up from poyerty—none less in- 


clined to take or touch aught which they have not hon-. 


estly earned. Let them beware of surrendering a po- 
litical power which they already poser: and which, 
if surrendered, will surely be used to close the door 


of advancement against such as they, and to fix new — 
disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty — 


shall be lost. 

From the first taking of our national census to the 
last, are seventy years; and we find our population, at 
the end of the period, eight times as great as it was at 
the beginning. The increase of those other things 
which men deem desirable has been even greater. We 
thus have, at one view, what the popular principle, 
applied to government through the machinery of the 
States and the Union, has produced in a given time; 
and also what, if firmly maintained, it promises 
the future. There are already among us those who, 
if the Union be preserved, will live to see it contain 
two hundred and fifty millions. The struggle of to- 
day is not altogether for to-day ; it is for a vast future 
also. With areliance on Providence all the more firm 
and earnest, let us prose. in the great task which 
events have devolved upon us. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


TxaveuraL Appress of President Jefferson 
Davis. 


Gentlemen of the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, Friends, and Fellow-Citizens : 


Called to the difficult and responsible station of Chief. 


Executive of the Provisional Government which you 
have instituted, I approach the discharge of the duties 
assigned me with an humble distrust of my abilities, 
but with a sustaining confidence in the wisdom of 
those who are to guide and aid me in the adininis- 
tration of public affairs, and an abiding faith in the 
virtue and patriotism of the people. Looking forward 
to the speedy establishment of a permanent Govern- 
ment to take the place of this, and which by its greater 
moral and physical power will be better able to combat 
with the many difficulties which arise from the con- 
flicting interests of separate nations, I enter upon the 
duties of the office to which I have been chosen, with 
the hope that the beginning of our career as a Confed- 
eracy may not be obstructed by hostile opposition to 
our enjoyment of the separate existence and inde- 
pendence which we have asserted, and which, with 
the blessing of Providence, we intend to maintain. 
Our present condition, achieved in a manner unpre- 
cedented in the history of nations, illustrates the Amer- 
ican idea that Governments rest upon the consent of 
the governed, and that it is the right of the people to 
alter and abolish Governments whenever they become 
destructive to the ends for which they were established. 
The declared compact of the Union from which we 
have withdrawn was to establish justice, ensure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; and when 
in the judgment of the sovereign States now com: 
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hire others to labor for them ; but this is only a mixed, — 
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ing this Confederacy, it has been perverted from 

The purposes for which it was ordained, and ceased to 
answer the ends for which it was established, a peace- 
appeal to the ballot-box declared that, so far as 
were concerned, the Government created by 
compact should cease to exist. In this they 
ly asserted the right which the Declaration of In- 
mdence of 1776 defined to be inalienable. Of the 
and occasion of its exercise they as sovereigns 
the final judges, each for itself. The impartial, 
htened verdict of mankind will vindicate the rec- 
_ titude of our conduct; and He who knows the hearts 
men will judge of the sincerity with which we la- 
to preserve the Government of our fathers in 
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| e right solemnly proclaimed at the birth of the 
2 § and which has been affirmed and reaffirmed in 

4 bills of rights of the States subsequently admitted 
_ into the Union of 1789, undeniably recognizes in the 
4 ple the power to resume the authority delegated 
a Tor the urposes of Government. Thus the sovereign 
States here represented, proceeded to form this Con- 
federacy ; and it is by the abuse of language that their 


act has been denominated revolution. They formed a 
new alliance, but within each State its Government has 
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sell and from whom we would buy, that there should 
be the fewest practicable restrictions upon the inter- 
change of commodities. There can be but little rivalry 
between ours and any manufacturing or navigating 
eommunity, such as the northeastern States of the 
American Union. It must follow, therefore, that mu- 
tual interest would invite good-will and kind offices. 
Tf, however, passion or lust of dominion should cloud 
the judgment or inflame the ambition of those States, 
we must prepare to meet the emergency and maintain 
by the final arbitrament of the sword the position 
ety we have assumed among the nations of the 
earth. ’ 
We have entered upon a career of independence, 
and it must be inflexibly pursued through many years 
of controversy with our late associates of the Northern 
States. We have vainly endeavored to secure tran- 
: quillity and obtain respect for the rights to which we 
- were entitled. Asa necessity, not a choice, we have 
resorted to the remedy of separation, and henceforth 
our energies must be directed to the conduct of our 
own affairs, and the perpetuity of the Confederacy 
which we have formed. If a just perception of mutual 
‘ interest shall permit us peaceably to pursue our sepa- 
. rate political career, my most earnest desire will have 
y been fulfilled. But if this be denied us, and the integ- 
; a of our territory and jurisdiction be assailed, it 
. will but remain for us with firm resolve to appeal to 
arms and invoke the blessing of Providence on a just 
cause. 
As a consequence of our new condition, and with a 
view to meet anticipated wants, it will be necessary to 
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rovide a speed 


and efficient organization of the 
ranches of the 


xecutive Department having special 
charge of foreign intercourse, finance, military affairs, 
and postal service. For purposes of defence the Con- 
federate States may, under ordinary circumstances, 
rely mainly upon their militia; but it is deemed ad- 
visable in the present condition of affairs, that there 
should be a well-instructed, disciplined army, more 
numerous than would usually be required on a peace 
establishment. I also suggest that, for the protection 
of our harbors and commerce on the high seas, a navy 
adapted to those 0 will be required. These 
necessities have, doubtless, engaged the attention of 


ngress. 

With a Constitution differing only from that of our 
fathers in so far as it is explanatory of their well- 
known intent, freed from sectional conflicts, which 
have interfered with the pursuit of the general wel- 
fare, it is not unreasonable to expect that the States 
from which we have recently parted may seek to unite 
their fortunes to ours, under the Government which 
we have instituted. For this your Constitution makes 
adequate provision, but beyond this, if I mistake not, 
the judgment and will of the people are, that union 
with the-States from which they have separated is 
neither practicable nor desirable. To increase the 
power, develop the resources, and promote the happi- 
ness of the Confederacy, it is requisite there should 
be so much homogeneity that the welfare of eve 
portion would be the aim of the whole. Where this 
does not exist antagonisms are engendered which 
must and should result in separation. 

Actuated solely by a desire to preserve our own 
rights, and to promote our own welfare, the separation 
of the Confederate States has been marked by no ag- 
gression upon others, and followed by no domestic 
convulsion. Our industrial pursuits have received no 
check, the cultivation of our fields progresses as here- 
tofore, and even should we be involved in war, there 
would be no considerable diminution in the production 
of the staples which have constituted our exports, in 
which the commercial world has an interest scarcely 
less than our own. This common interest of producer 
and consumer can only be intercepted by an exterior 
force which should obstruct its transmission to foreign 
markets, a course of conduct which would be detri- 
mental to manufacturing and commercial interests 
abroad. 

Should reason guide the action of the Government 
from which we have separated, a policy so detrimental 
to the civilized world, the Northern States included, 
could not be dictated by even a stronger desire to in- 
flict injury upon us; but if it be otherwise, a terrible 
responsibility will rest upon it, and the suffering of 
millions will bear testimony to the folly and wicked- 
ness of our aggressors. In the mean time there will 
remain to us, besides the ordinary remedies before 
suggested, the well-known resources for retaliation 
upon the commerce of an enemy. 

Experience in public stations of a subordinate grade 
to this which your kindness has conferred, has taught 
me that care and toil and disappointments are the price 
of official elevation. You will see many errors to for- 

ive, many deficiencies to tolerate; but you shall not 
ind in me either want of zeal or fidelity to the cause 
that is to me the highest in hope and of most enduring 
affection. Your generosity has bestowed upon me an 
undeserved distinction, one which I neither sought 
nor desired. Upon the continuance of that sentiment, 
and upon your wisdom and patriotism, I rely to direct 
and support me in the ‘performance of the duties re- 
quired at my hands. 

We have changed the constituent parts but not the 
system of our Government. The Constitution formed 
by our fathers is that of these Confederate States. In 
their exposition of it, and in the judicial construction 
it has received, we have a light which reveals its true 
meaning. Thus instructed as to the just interpretation 
of that instrument, and ever remembering that all 
offices are but trusts held for the people, and that dele- 
gated powers are to be strictly construed, I will hope 
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‘due diligence in the performance of my duties, 
though I may disappoint your expectation, yet to re- 
tain, when retiring, something of the good-will and 
a which will welcome my entrance into 
office. 

It is joyous in the midst of perilous times to look 
around upon a people united in heart, when one pur- 
pose of high resolve animates and actuates the whole, 
where the sacrifices to be made are not weighed in the 
balance, against honor, right, liberty, and equality. 
Obstacles may retard, but they cannot long prevent 
the progress of a movement sanctioned by its justice 
and sustained by a virtuous people. Reverently let us 
invoke the God of our fathers to guide and protect us 
in our efforts to perpetuate the principles which by his 
blessing they were able to vindicate, establish, and 
transmit to their posterity ; and with a continuance of 
His favor, ever gratefully acknowledged, we may hope- 
fully look forward to success, to peace, to prosperity. 


Messace of Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States, April 29, 1861. 


Gentlemen of Congress: 

It is my pleasing duty to announce to you that the 
Constitution framed for the establishment of a perma- 
nent Government of the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca has been ratified by the several conventions of each 
of those States which were referred to to inaugurate 
the said Government in its full proportions and upon 
its own substantial basis of the popular will. 

It only remains that elections should be held for the 
designation of the officers to administer it. 

There is every reason to believe that at no distant 
day other States, identical in — principles and 
community of interests with those which you repre- 
sent, will join this Confederacy, giving to its typical 
constellation increased splendor—to its Government of 
free, equal, and sovereign States, a wider sphere of 
usefulness, and to the friends of constitutional liberty 
a greater security for its harmonious and perpetual ex- 
istence. 

It was not, however, for the purpose of making this 
announcement that I have deemed it my duty to con- 
voke you at an earlier day than that fixed by your- 
selves for your meeting. 

The declaration of war made against this Confeder- 
acy, by Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, in his proclamation, issued on the 15th day of 
the present month, renders it necessary, in my judg- 
ment, that you should convene at the earliest practi- 
cable moment to devise the measures necessary for the 
defence of the country. 

The occasion is, indeed, an extraordinary one. It 
justifies me in giving a brief review of the relations 

eretofore existing between us and the States which 
now unite in warfare against us, and a succinct state- 
ment of the events which have resulted, to the end 
that mankind may pass intelligent and impartial judg- 
ment on our motives and objects. 

During the war waged against Great Britain by her 
colonies on this continent, a common danger impelled 
them to a close alliance, and to the formation of a Con- 
federation by the terms of which the colonies, styling 
themselves States, entered severally into a firm league 
of friendship with each other for their common defence, 
the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare, binding themselves to assist each 
other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sover- 
eignty, trade, or any other-pretence whatever. 

n order to guard against any misconstruction of 
their compact, the several States made an explicit dec- 
laration in a distinct article—that each State retain its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power of jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
said Confederation expressly polsgaied to the United 
States in Congress assembled under this contract of 
alliance. 

The war of the Revolution was successfully waged, 
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and resulted in the treaty of peace with Great Britain — 
in 1783, by the terms of which the several States were 
each by name recognized to be independent. i 


The articles of confederation contained a clause 


whereby all alterations were prohibited, unless con- 
firmed by the Legislatures of every State after bei 
agreed to by the Congress; and in obedience to this 
provision, under the resolution of Congress of the 2ist 
of February, 1787, the several States appointed dele- — 
— for the purpose of revising the articles of con- 
ederation, and reporting to Congress and the several 
Legislatures such alterations and provisions therein 
as shall, when agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by 
the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate 
to the exigencies of the Government, and the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 

It was by the delegates chosen by the several States. 
under the resolution just quoted, that the Constitution 
of the United States was formed in 1787, and submit- 
ted to the several States for ratification, as shown 
the seventh article, which is in these words: “The 
ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution be- 
tween the States so ratifying the same.” 

I have italicised certain words in the resolutions 
just made for the purpose of attracting attention to 
the singular and marked caution with which the States 
endeavored in every possible form to exclude the idea 
that the separate and independent sovereignty of each 
State was merged into one common government or na- 
tion; and the earnest desire they evinced to impress 
on the Constitution its true character—that of a com- 
pact between sri rer States—the Constitution of 
1787, however, admitting the clause already recited 
from the articles of confederation, which provided in 
explicit terms that each State reclaimed its sovereignty 
and independence. 

Some aiarm was felt in the States, when invited to 
ratify the Constitution, lest this omission should be 
construed into an abandonment of their cherished prin- 
ciples, and they refused to be satisfied until amend- 
ments were added to the Constitution, placin ond 
any pretence of doubt the reservation by the States 
of their ore rights and powers not exp 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution. 

Strange, indeed, must it appear to the oe ob- 
server, that it is none the less true that all these care- 
fully worded clauses proved unavailing to prevent the 
rise and growth in the Northern States of a political 
school which has persistently claimed that the Govern- 
ment set above and over the States, an organization 
created by the States, to secure the blessings of liberty 
and independence against foreign aggression, has been 

radually perverted into a machine for their control in 
their domestic affairs. 

The creature has been exalted above its Creator— 
the principals have been made subordinate to the 
agent appointed by themselves. 

The people of the Southern States, whose almost ex- 
clusive occupation was agriculture, early perceived a 
tendency in the Northern States to render a common 
Government subservient to their own purposes by im- 
posing burthens on commerce as protection to their 
manufacturing and shipping interests. 

Long and angry controversies grew out of these at- 
tempts, often successful, to benefit one section of the 
country at the expense of the other, and the pee 
of disruption arising from this cause was enhanced by 
the fact that the Northern population was increasing, 
by emigration and other causes, more than the popu- 
— i the ores bls al Pr ee 

yy degrees, as the Northern States gained prepon- 
derance in the National Congress, self-interest taught 
their people to yield ready assent to any plausible ad- 
vocacy of their right as majority to govern the minor- 
ity. ithout control, they learn to listen with impa- 
tience to the suggestion of any constitutional impedi- 
ment to the exercise of their will, and so utterly have 
the principles of the Constitution been corrupted in the 
Northern mind, that, in the inaugural address deliver- 
ed by President Lincoln in March last, he asserts a 


maxim which he plainly deems to be undeniable, that 
the theory of the Constitution requires, in all cases, 
_ that the majority shall govern. And in another mem- 
__ orable instance the same Chief Magistrate did not hes- 
 itate to liken the relations between States and the 


This is the lamentable and fundamental error in 
_ which rests the policy that has culminated in his dec- 
_ laration of war against these Confederate States. 

In addition to the long-continued and deep-seated 
Fi resentment felt by the Southern States at the persist- 
_ ent abuse of the powers they had delegated to the 

- Congress for the purpose of enriching the manufactur- 

ing and shipping classes of the North at the expense 

of the South, there has existed for nearly half a cen- 
‘another subject of discord, involving interests of 
transcendent magnitude as at all times to create 
es eigen in the minds of many devoted lovers 
of the Union that its permanence was impossible. 

’ When the several States delegated certain powers 
_ to the United States Congress, a | portion of the 
_ tlaboring population were imported into the colonies 
_ by the mother country. In twelve out of the fifteen 

negro slavery existed, and the right of prop- 
erty existing in slaves was protected by law; this 
property was recognized in the Constitution, and pro- 

— was made against its loss by the escape of the 

ve. 

» The increase in the number of slaves by foreign im- 
portation from Africa was also secured by a clause for- 
Fidain ing on ay to prohibit the slave trade anterior 
to a certain date, and in no clause can there be found 
any delegation of power to the Congress to authorize 
it in any manner to legislate to the prejudice, detri- 
ment, or discouragement of the owners of that species 
6f property, or excluding it from the protection of the 
Government. 

The climate and soil of the Northern States soon 
‘proved unpropitious to the continuance of slave labor, 
while the reverse being the case at the South, made 
unrestricted free intercourse between the two sections 
unfriendly. 

The Northern States consulted their own interests 
by selling their slaves to the South and probibiting 
slavery between their limits. The South were wntrs 
purchasers of property suitable to their wants, an 
paid the price of the acquisition, without harbomng 
@ suspicion that their quiet possession was to be dis- 
turbed by those who were not only in want of consti- 
tutional authority, but by good faith as vendors, from 
disquieting a title emanating from themselves. 

As soon, however, as the Northern States, that pro- 
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ha hibited African slavery within their limits, had reached 
2 a number sufficient to give their representation a con- 
¥ trolling vote in the Congress, a persistent and organ- 
ized system of hostile measures against the rights of 
P the owners of slaves in the Southern States was in- 
augurated and gradually extended. A series of meas- 
2 ures was devised and prosecuted for the purpose 
, of rendering insecure the tenure of property in 
7 slaves. 
4 Fanatical organizations, supplied with money by 
i voluntary subscriptions, were assiduously engaged in 
exciting amongst the slaves a spirit of discontent and 
S revolt. Means were furnished for their escape from 


their owners, and agents secretly employed to entice 
them to abscond. 
. The constitutional provision for their rendition to 
their owners was first evaded, then openly denounced 
as a violation of conscientious obligations and religious 
duty. Men were taught that it was a merit to elude, 
disobey, and violently oppose the execution of the 
laws enacted to secure the performance of the promise 
contained in the constitutional compact. Often owners 
of slaves were mobbed and even murdered in open 
day solely for applying to a magistrate for the arrest 
of a fugitive slave. 

The dogmas of the voluntary organization soon ob- 
tained control of the Legislatures of many of the 
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Northern States, and laws were passed for the punish- 
ment, by ruinous fines, and long-continued imprison- 
ment in ls and penitentiaries, of,citizens of the 
Southern States who should dare ask of the officers of 
the law for the recovery of their property. Embold- 
ened by success on the theatre of agitation and ag- 
gression, series the clearly expressed constitutional 
rights of the Congress, Senators and Representatives 
were sent to the common councils of the nation, whose 
chief title to this distinction consisted in the display 
of a spirit of ultra fanaticism, and whose business was, 
not to promote the general welfare, or ensure domestic 
tranquillity—but to awaken the bitterest hatred against 
the citizens of sister States by violent denunciations 
of their institutions. 

The transaction of public affairs was impeded by 
repeated efforts to usurp powers not delegated by the 
Constitution, for the parpees of impairing the securit 
of property in slaves, and reducing those States which 
held slaves to a condition of inferiority. 

Finally, a great party was organized for the purpose 
of obtaining the administration of the Government, 
with the avowed object of using its power for the total 
exclusion of the slave States from all participation in 
the benefits of the public domain acquired by all the 
States in common, whether by conquest or pareve, 
surrounding them entirely by States in which slavery 
should be prohibited, thus rendering the property in 
slaves so insecure as to be comparatively worthless, 
and thereby annihilating in effect property worth 
thousands of millions of dollars. 

This party, thus organized, sueceeded in the month 
of November last in the election of its candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

In the mean time, under the mild and genial climate 
of the Southern States, and the increasing care for the 
well-being and comfort of the laboring classes, dic- 
tated alike by interest and humanity, the African 
slaves had augmented in number from about six hun- 
dred thousand, at.the date of the adoption of the con- 
stitutional compact, to upwards of four millions. 

In a moral and social condition they had been ele- 
vated from brutal savages into docile, intelligent, and 
civilized agricultural laborers, and su pind not only 
with bodily comforts, but with careful religious in- 
struction, under the supervision of a superior race. 
Their labor had been so directed as not only to allow 


a gradual and marked amelioration of their own con- — 


dition, but to convert hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the wilderness into cultivated lands coy- 
ered with a prosperous people. Towns and cities 
had sprung into existence, and rapidly increased in 
wealth and population under the social system of the 


pulation of the Southern slave-hold- 
ing States had augmented from about 1,250,000 at the 
date of the adoption of the Constitution, to more than 
8,500,000 in 1860, and the productions of the South in 
cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, for the full develop- 
ment and continuance of which.the labor of African 
slaves was and is indispensable, had swollen to an 
amount which formed nearly three-fourths of the ex- 
port of the whole United States, and had become ab- 
solutely necessary to the wants of civilized man. 

With interests of such overwhelming magnitude 
imperilled, the people of the Southern States were 
driven by the conduct of the North to the adoption of 
some course of action to avoid the dangers with which 
they were openly menaced. With this view, the Leg- 
islatures of the several States invited the people to 
select delegates io conventions to be held for the pur- 
pose of determining for themselves what measures 
were best to be adopted to meet so alarming a crisis 
in their history. 

Here it may be proper to observe that, from a period 
as early as 1798, there had existed in all of the States 
of the Union a party almost uninterruptedly in the 
majority, based upon the creed that each State was, 
in the last resort, the sole judge as well of its wrongs 
as of the mode and measures of redress.. Indeed, it 1s 
obvious that under the law of nations this principle is 
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an axiom as applied to the relations of independent 

sovereign States, such as those which had united them- 

selves under the constitutional compact. 

The Democratic party of the United States repeated, 
in its successful canvass in 1836, the deduction made 
in numerous previous political contests, that it would 
faithfully abide by, and uphold the principles laid 
down in the Kentucky and Virginia Legislatures of 
1799, and that it adopts those principles as consti- 
tuting one of the main foundations of its political 
creed. 

The principles thus emphatically announced em- 
brace that to which I have already adverted—the 
right of each State to judge of, and redress the wrongs 
of which it complains, Their principles were main- 
tained by overwhelming majorities of the people of all 
the States of the Union at different elections, especially 
in the election of Mr. Jefferson in 1805, Mr. Madison 
in 1809, and Mr. Pierce in 1852. In the exercise of a 
right so ‘ancient, so well established, and so necessary 
for self-preservation, the people of the Confederate 
States in their conventions determined that the wrongs 
which they had suffered, and the evils with which they 
were menaced, required that they should revoke the 
delegation of powers to the Federal Government which 
they had ratified in their several conventions. They 
consequently passed ordinances resuming all their 
— as sovereign and independent States, and dis- 
solved their connection with the other States of the 
Union. Having done this, they proceeded to form a 
‘new compact among themselves by new articles of 
confederation, which have been also ratified by con- 
ventions of the several States, with an approach to 
unanimity far exceeding that of the conventions which 
peer pag the Constitution of 1787. They have organ- 
ized their new Government in all its departments. 

The functions of the executive, legislative, and judicial 

magistrates are performed in accordance with the will 
of the people, as displayed not merely in a cheerful ac- 
quiescence, but in the enthusiastic support of the Gov- 
ernment thus established by tniacadelvee and but for 
the interference of the Government of the United 
States, this legitimate*exercise of a people to self-gov- 
ernment has been manifested in every possible form. 

Scarce had you assembled in February last, when, 
prior even to the inauguration of the chief-magistrate 
you had elected, you expressed your desire for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, and for the settlement of 
all questions of disagreement’ between the two Govern- 
ments i principles of right, justice, equity, and 
good faith. 

It was my pleasure as well as my duty to codperate 
with you in this work of peace. Indeed, in my address 
to you on taking the oath of office, and before receivin 
from you the communication of this resolution, I ha 
said that ‘‘as a necessity, not as a choice, we have re- 
sorted to the remedy of separating, and henceforth our 
energies must be directed to the conduct of our own 
affairs, and the perpetuity of the Confederacy which 
we have formed. Ifa just perception of mutual inter- 
est shall permit us to peaceably pursue our separate 
atc career, my most earnest desire will then have 

een fulfilled.” 

It was in furtherance of these accordant views of the 
congress and the executive, that I made choice of three 
discreet, able, and distinguished citizens, who repaired 
to Washington. Aided by their cordial codperation 
and that of the Secretary of State, every effort com- 

atible with self-respect and the dignity of the Con- 

ederacy was exhausted before I allowed myself to 
yield to the conviction that the Government of the 

United States was determined to attempt the conquest 

of this people, and that our cherished hopes of peace 

were unobtainable. 

» On the arrival of our commissioners in Washington 
on the 5th of March, they postponed, at the suggestion 
of a friendly intermediator, doing more than givin 
informal notice of their arrival. This was done wit 
a view to afford time to the President of the United 
States, who had just been inaugurated, for the dis- 
eharge of other pressing official duties in the organiza- 


‘ ernment towards our commissioners in Washi 
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tion of his administration, before engaging his atten- i} 


tion to the object of their mission. 


It was not until the 12tb of the month that they ah 
officially addressed the Secretary of State, informing — 


him of the purpose of their arrival, and stating in the 
language of their instructions their wish to make to 
the Government of the United States overtures for the 


opening of negotiations, assuring the Government of — 


the United States that the President, Congress, and 


people of the Confederate States desired a peaceful — 
solution of these great questions—that it was neither — 


their interest nor their wish to make any demand 
which is not founded on the strictest. principles of 
justice, nor to do any act to injure their late confed- 
erates. 

To this communication no formal reply was received 
until the 8th of April. During the interval, the com- 
missioners had consented to waive all questions of 
form, with the firm resolve to avoid war if possible. 
They went so far even as to hold, during that long 
period, unofficial intercourse through an intermediary, 
whose high position and character inspired the hope 
of success, and through whom constant assurances 
were received from the Government of the United 
States of its peaceful intentions—of its determination 
to evacuate Fort Sumter; and further, that no measure 
would be introduced changing the existing status prej- 
udicial to the Confederate States; that in the event 
of any change in regard to Fort Pickens, notice would 
be given to the commissioners. 

e crooked path of diplomacy ean scarcely furnish 
an example so wanting in courtesy, in candor and di- 
rectness, as was the course of the United States Gov- 
on. 
For proof of this I refer to the annexed documents 
marked, taken in connection with further facts which 
I now proceed to relate. 

Early in April the attention of the whole country 
was attracted to extraordinary et py for an ex- 
tensive military and naval expedition in New York 
and other Northern ports. These preparations com- 
menced in secrecy, for an expedition whose destina- 
tion was concealed, and only became known when 
nearly completed, and on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of 
April, transports and vessels of war with troops, mu- 
nitions, and military supplies, sailed from northern 
ports bound southward. 

Alarmed by so extraordinary a demonstration, the 
commissioners requested the delivery of an answer to 
their official communication of the 12th of March, and 
the reply dated on the 15th of the previous month, 
from which it appears that during the whole interval, 
whilst the commissioners were receiving assurances 
calculated to inspire hope of the success of their mis- 
sion, the Secretary of State and the President of the 
United States had already determined to hold no in- 
tercourse with them whatever—to refuse even to listen 
to any proposals they had to make, and had profited 
by the delay created by their own assurances, in order 
to prepare secretly the means for effective hostile op- 
erations. ! 

That these assurances were given, has been yirtual- 
ly confessed by the Government of the United States, 
by its act of sending a messenger to Charleston to give 
notice of its purpose to use force if opposed in its in- 
tention of supplying Fort Sumter. ; 

No more striking pot of the absence of good faith 
in the confidence of the Government of the United 
States towards the Confederacy can be required, than 
is contained in the circumstances which accompanied 
this notice. ee"? 

According to the usual course of navigation, the 
vessels composing the expedition, and designed for 
the relief of Fort Sumter, might be looked for in 
Charleston harbor on the 9th of April. Yet our com- 
missioners in Washington were detained under assur- 
ances that notice should be given of any military 
movement. The notice was not addressed to them, 
but a messenger was sent to Charleston to give notice 
to the Governor of South Carolina, and the notice was 
so given at a late hour on the 8th of April, the eve 
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_ of the very day on which the fleet might be expected 
to arrive. 
hat this manceuvre failed in its Veins was not 
| the fault of those who controlled it. A heavy tempest 
ed the arrival of the expedition, and gave time 
to the commander of our forces at Charleston to ask 
and receive instructions of the Government. Even 
then, under all the provocation incident to the con- 
_ temptuous refusal to listen to our commissioners, and 
% treacherous course of the Government of the 
United States, I was sincerely anxious to avoid the 
: sion of blood, and directed a proposal to be made 
_ to the commander of Fort Sumter, who had avowed 
himself to be nearly out of provisions, that we would 
' abstain from directing our fire ou Fort Sumter if he 
_ would promise to not open fire on our forces unless 

' first attacked. This proposal was refused. The con- 

clusion was, that the design of the United States was 

_ to place the besieging force at Charleston between the 

simultaneous fire of the fleet. The fort should, of 
‘course, be at once reduced. This order was executed 
iy General Beauregard with skill and success, which 

e expected from the well-known 

gallant officer; and, although the 
ombardment lasted some thirty-three hours, our flag 
_ did not wave over the battered walls until after the 
4 2 nena of the hostile fleet off Charleston. 
_ Fortunately, not a life was lost on our side, and we 
_ were gratified in being prepared. The necessity of an 
useless effusion of blood, by the prudent caution of the 
_ officers who commanded the fleet, in prateaning from 
the evidently futile effort to enter the harbor for the 
_ relief of Major Anderson, was ee. 
___I refer to the report of the Secretary of War, and 
_ the papers accompanying it, for further particulars of 
\ this brilliant affair. 

‘In this connection I cannot refrain from a well- 
deserved tribute to the noble State, the eminently sol- 
dierly qualities of whose people were conspicuously 

displayed. The people of Charleston for months had 
_ been irritated by the spectacle of a fortress held with- 
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their peace and independence—built in part with their 
own money—its custody confided with their long con- 
sent to an agent who held no power over them other 
than such as they had themselves delegated for their 
own benefit, intended to be used by that agent for 
their own protection against foreign attack. How it 
was held out with persistent tenacity as a means of 
offence against them by the very Government which 
they had established for their own protection, is well 
known. They had beleagured it for months, and felt 
entire confidence in their power to capture it, yet 
ielded to the requirements of discipline, curbed their 
impatience, submitted without complaint to the unac- 
customed hardships, labors, and privations of a pro- 
tracted siege, and when at length their patience was 
relieved by the signal for attack, and success had 
crowned their steady and gallant conduct, even in the 
very moment of triumph they evinced a chivalrous 
or hab for the feelings of the brave but unfortunate 
officer who had been compelled to lower his flag. 
’ All manifestations or exultations were checked in 
his 9 ora Their commanding general, with their 
cordial a ict and the consent of his Government, 
refrained from imposing any terms that would wound 
the sensibility of the commander of the fort. He was 
rmitted to retire with the honors of war, to salute 
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Was escorted to the vessel on which he embarked with 
the highest marks of respect from those against whom 
his guns had so recently been directed. 
ot only does every event connected with the siege 
_ feflect the highest honor on South Carolina, but the 
_ forbearance of her people and of this Government 
from making any harangue of a victory obtained un- 
der circumstances of such peculiar provocation, attest 
to the fullest extent the absence of any purpose beyond 
securing their own tranquillity, and the sincere desire 
to avoid the calamities of war. 
Scarcely had the President of the United States re- 
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in their principal harbor as a standing menace against © 


is flag, to depart freely with all his command, and ~ 
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ceived intelligence of the failure of the scheme which 
he had devised for the reénforcement of Fort Sumter, 
when he issued the declaration of war against this 
Confederacy, which has prompted me to convoke you. 
In this extraordinary production, that high functionar 
affects total ignorance of the existence of an independ- 
ent Government, which, possessing the entire and 
enthusiastic devotion of its people, is exercising its 
functions without question over seven sovereign States 
—over more than five millions of people—and over a 
territory whose area exceeds five hundred thousand 
square miles. 

He terms sovereign States “ combinations too pow- 
erful to be suppressed in the ordinary course of judi- 
cial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the mar- 
shals by law.’ 

He cal for an army of seventy-five thousand men 
to act as the poe comitatus in aid of the process of 
the courts of justice in States where no courts exist, 
whose mandates and decrees are not cheerfully obeyed 
and respected by a willing people. 

He avows that the first service to be assigned to the 
forces which have been called out will not be to exe- 
cute the processes of courts, but to capiure forts and 
strongholds situated within the admitted limits of this 
Confederacy, and garrisoned by its troops, and de- 
clares that this effort is intended to maintain the per- 
petuity of popular Government. 

He concludes by commanding the persons composing 
the “combinations” aforesaid, to wit, the five millions 
of inhabitants of these States, to retire peaceably to 
their respective abodes within twenty days. 

Apparently contradictory as are the terms of this 
singular document, one point was unmistakably evi- 
dent. The President of the United States calls for an 
army of seventy-five thousand men, whose first service 
was to be to capture our forts. It was a plain decla- 
ration of war which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
because of my knowledge that under the Constitution 
of the United States the President was usurping a 
power granted exclusively to the Congress. 

He is the sole organ of communication between that 
country and foreign powers. The law of nations did 
not permit me to question the authority of the Execu- 
tive of a foreign nation to declare war against this 
Confederacy. Although I might have refrained from 
taking active measures for our defence, if the States 
of the Union had all imitated the action of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, by denouncing it as an unconstitutional 
usurpation of power to which they refuse to respond, 
I was not at liberty to disregard the fact that many of 
the States seemed quite content to submit to the exer- 
cise of the powers assumed by the President of the 
United States, and were actively engaged in levying 
troops for the purpose indicated in the proclamation. 
Deprived of the aid of Congress, at the moment I was 
widen the necessity of confining my action to a call on 
the States for volunteers for the common defence, in 
accordance with the authority you had confided to me 
before your adjournment. 

I deemed it proper further to issue a proclamation, 
ining applications from persons disposed to aid in 
our defence in private armed vessels on the high seas, 
to the end that preparations might be made for the 
immediate issue of letters of marque and reprisal, 
which you alone, under the Constitution, have the 
power to grant. 

I entertain no doubt that you will concur with me 
in the opinion, that in the absence of an organized 
navy, it will be eminently expedient to supply their 
place with private armed vessels, so happily styled by 
the publicists of the United States the militia of the 
sea, and so often and justly relied on by them as 
an efficient and admirable instrument of defensive 
warfare. 

I earnestly recommend the immediate passage of a 
law authorizing me to accept the numerous proposals 
already received. 

I cannot close this review of the acts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States without referring to a proc- 
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lamation issued by their President under date of the 
19th inst., in which, after declaring that an insurrec- 
tion has broken out in this Confederacy against the 
Government of the United States, he announces a 
blockade of all the ports of these States, and threatens 
to punish as pirates all persons who shall molest any 
vessel of the United States under letters of marque 
issued by this Government. Notwithstanding the au- 
thenticity of this proclamation, you will concur with 
me that it is hard to believe that it could have ema- 
nated from a President of the United States. 

Its announcement of a mere paper blockade is so 
manifestly a violation of the law of nations, that it 
would seem incredible that it could have been issued 
by authority ; but conceding this to be the case, so far 
as the Executive is concerned, it will be difficult to 
satisfy the people of these States that their late con- 
federates will sanction its declarations—will determine 
to ignore the usages of civilized nations, and will in- 
augurate a war of extermination on both sides, by 
treating as pirates open enemies acting under the au- 
thority of commissions issued by an organized gov- 
ernment. 

If such proclamation was issued, it could only have 
been published under the sudden influence of passion, 
and we may rest assured that mankind will be spared 
the herrers of the conflict it seems to invite. 

For the details of the administration of the different 
departments, I refer to the reports of the secretaries 
. of each, which accompany this Message. 

The State Department has furnished the necessary 
instructions for these commissioners who have been 
sent te England, France, Russia, and Belgium, since 
your adjournment, to ask our recognition as a member 
of the family of nations, and to make with each of 
these pewers treaties of amity and commerce. 

Further steps will be taken to enter into like nego- 
fiations with the other European powers, in pursuance 
to resclutions passed at your last session. 

Sufficient time has not yet. elapsed since the depart- 


ure of these commissioners for the receipt of any in-— 


tellizence from them. 

As I deem it desirable that commissioners or other 
diplomatic agents should also be sent at an early pe- 
riod to the independent American powers south of our 
Confederacy, with all of whom it is our interest and 
earnest wish to maintain the most cordial and friendly 
relations, L suggest the expediency of making the ne- 
cessary appropriations for that purpose. 

Having been officially notified by the public authori- 
ties of the State of Virginia that she had withdrawn 
from the Union and desired to maintain the closest 
political relations with us which it was possible at this 
time te establish, F commissioned the Hon. Alexander 
H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederate States, 
to represent this Government at Richmond. 

I am happy to inform you that he has concluded a 
convention with the State of Virginia, by which that 
honored Commonwealth, so long and justly distin- 
— among her sister States, and so dear to the 

earts of thousands of her children in the Confederate 
States, has united her power and her fortunes with 
ours and become one of us. This convention, to- 

ether with the ordinance of Virginia adopting the 
rovisional Constitution of the Confederacy, will be 
laid before you for your constitutional action. 

I have satisfactory assurances from other of our late 
confederates that they are on the point of adopting 
similar measures; and I cannot doubt that, ere you 
shall have been many weeks in session, the whole of 
the slaveholding States of the late Union will respond 
to the call of honor and affection, and by uniting their 
fortunes with ours, promote our common interests and 
secure our common safety. : 

In the Treasury Department, regulations have been 
devised and put into execution for carrying out the 
policy indicated ‘in your legislation, on the subject of 
the navigation of the Mississippi River, as well as for 
the collection of the revenue on the frontier. 

Free transit has been secured for vessels and mer- 
chandise passing through the Confederate States, and 
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delay and inconvenience have been avoided as far ag 
possible. 

In organizing the revenue service for the various 
railways entering our territory, as fast as experience 
shall indicate the possibility of improvement in these 
regulations, no effort will be spared to, free commerce _ 
— all unnecessary embarrassments and obstruc- 
ions. as 

Under your act authorizing a loan, proposals were 
issued inviting subscriptions for five ce of dollars, 
and the call was answered by the prompt subscripti 
of eight millions by our own citizens, and not a 
bid was made under par. vide ae 

The aye development of the purpose of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invade our soil, 
our forts, blockade our ports, and wage war against 
us, induced me to direct that the entire subscription — 
should be accepted. It will now become ry to 
raise means to a much larger amount to defray the ex- 
penses of maintaining our independence and repelling _ 
invasion. , cE . 

I invite your special attention to this sulams 
financial condition of the Government, with the 

estion of ways and means for the supply of the — 

reasury, will be presented to youin a separate com- 
munication. - yi 

To the department of Justice you have confided not — 
only the organization and supervision of all matters — 
connected with the courts of justice, but also those — 
connected with patents and with the bureau of 
public printing. ge F 

Since your adjournment all the courts, with the ex- | 
ception of those of Mississippi and Texas, have | 
organized by the appointment of marshals and district — 
attorneys, and are now prepared for the exercise of 
their functions. In the two Btates just named the gen- 
tlemen confirmed as judges declined to accept the 
pointment, and no nominations have yet been made 


ill the vacancies. ued 
I refer you to the report of the Attomey-Generaly 
ate leg 


— 


and concur in his recommendation for imm 
lation, especially on the subject of patent rights. Early 
rovision should be made to secure to the subjects of 
oreign nations the full enjoyment of their property 
valuable inventions, and to extend to our own citiz 
protection not only for their own inventions, but fo 
such as may have been assigned to them or may here- 
after be assigned by persons not alien enemies. 
The patent office business is much more extensive — 

and important than had been anticipated. The ap ; 
cations for patents, although confined under the Is 
exclusively to citizens of our Confederacy, already — 
average seventy per month, showing the necessity for _ 
the prompt organization ofa bureau of patents. 
The Secretary of War, in his report and accompany- __ 
ing documents, conveys full information a § 
the forces, regular, volunteer, and provisional, raised 
and called for under the several acts of Congress— 
their organization and distribution; also, an account — 
of the expenditures already made, and the further 
estimates for the fiscal year ending on the 18th of 
February, 1862, rendered necessary by recent events, 
I refer to the report, also, for a full history of the — ) 
occurrences in Charleston harbor, prior to, and includ- — 
ing the, bombardment and reduction of Fort Sumter, — 
and of the measures subsequently taken for common 
defence on receiving the intelligence of the declaration 
- war against us, made by the President of the United 
tates, : ee 
There are now in the field at Charleston, Pensacola, 
Forts Morgan, Jackson, St. Philip, and Pulaski, 19,000 
men, and 16,000 are now en route for Virginia. It is 
proposed to organize and hold in readiness for instant 
action, in view of the present exigencies of the coun- 
try, an army of 100,000 men. If further foree be need- 
ed, the wisdom and patriotism of the Congress will be 
confidently appealed to for authority to call into the 
field additional numbers of our noble-spirited volun- 
teers, who are constantly tendering their services far 
in excess of our wants. : 
The operations of the Navy Department have been 
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necessarily restricted by the fact that sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for the purchase or construction 
of more than a limited number of vessels adapted to 
the public service. Two vessels have been purchased 
j and manned, the Sumter and McRea, and are now be- 
ing prepared for sea, at New Orleans, with all possible 
- on ape . Contracts have also been made at that city, 
_ with two different establishments, for the casting of 
‘ ordnance—cannon, shot, and shell—with the view to 
encourage the manufacture of these articles, so indis- 
le for our defence, at as many points within our 
itory as possible. I call your attention to the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary for the establishment 
of a magazine and laboratory for the preparation of 
ordnance stores and the necessary appropriation re- 
quired for that purpose. 
Hitherto such stores have been prepared at the navy 
yards, and no appropriation was made at your last 
session for this object. 
' The Secretary also calls attention to the fact that no 
provision has been made for the payment of invalid 
pensions to our citizens. Many of these persons are 
advanced in life—they have no means of support—and 
oA the secession of these States have been deprived 
of their claims against the Government of the United 


* [recommend the appropriation of the sum necessary 
to pay these pensioners as well as those of the army, 
whose claim can scarcely exceed $20,000 per annum. 
_ The Postmaster-General has already succeeded in 
organizing his department to such an extent as to be 
in readiness to assume the direction of our postal 
affairs on the occurrence of the contingency contem- 
one by the act of 15th March, 1861, or even sooner 
if desired by Congress. 
_ The various books and circulars have been prepared, 
and measures taken to secure supplies of blanks, Sa 
-_ axe stamps, stamped envelopes, mail bags, locks, keys, 


’ He presents a detailed classification and arrange- 
ment of the clerical force, and asks for its increase. 

_- An Auditor of the Treasury for this Department is 

necessary, and a plan is submitted for the organiza- 
tion of his bureau. 

__~ The great number and magnitude of the accounts of 
‘this department require an increase of the clerical 
force in the accounting branch of the Treasury. The 

_ revenues of this department are collected and distrib- 

_ uted in modes peculiar to itself, and require a special 

bureau to secure a proper accountability in the sais - 

_ istration of its finances. 

~ Teall your attention to the additional legislation re- 
zi or this se he ne the recommendation 
r changes in the law fixing the rates of postage on 

newspapers and sealed packages of certain kinds, and 

specially to the recommendation of the Secretary, in 
which I concur, that you provide at once for the assump- 
tion by him of the control of our entire postal service. 

’ In the military organization of the States, provision 

is made for Brigadier and Major-Generals, but in the 
army of the Confederate States the highest grade is 
that of a Brigadier-General; hence it will no doubt 

Sometimes occur that, where troops of the Confederacy 

do duty with the militia, the General selected for the 

command and possessed of the views and purposes of 
this Government, will be superseded by an officer of 
the militia, not having the same advantages. 
* To avoid contingencies in the least objectionable 
manner, I recommend that additional rank be given to 
the General of the Confederate army; and concurring 
in the policy of having but one grade of Generals in 
the army of the Confederacy, I recommend that the 
law of its organization be amended so that the grade 
be that of General. 
~ To secure thorough military education, it is deemed 
essential that officers should enter upon the study of 
their profession at an early period of life, and have 
entary instruction in a military school. 
' Until such school shall be established it is recom- 

-Mended that cadets be appointed and attached to com- 

panies until they shall have attained the age and shall 
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have acquired the knowledge to fit them for the duties 
of lieutenants, 

I also call your attention to an omission in the law 
organizing the army, in relation to military chaplains, 
and recommend that provision be made for their ap- 
pointment. 

_ In conclusion, I congratulate you on the fact that 
in every portion of our country there has been exhib- 
ited the most patriotic devotion to our common cause. 
Transportation companies have freely tendered the 
use of their lines for troops and supplies. 

_ The presidents of the railroads of the Confederacy, 
in company with others who control lines of communi- 
cation with States that we hope soon to greet as sisters 
assembled in convention in this city, have not only 
reduced largely the rates heretofore demanded for 
mail service and conveyance of troops and munitions, 
but have voluntarily proffered to receive their compen- 
sation at their reduced rates in the bonds of the Con- 
federacy, for the purpose of leaving all the resources 
of the Government at its own disposal for the common 
defence. 

Requisitions for troops. have been met with such 
alacrity that the numbers tendering their services have 
in every instance greatly exceeded the demand. Men 
of the highest official and social position are serving 
as volunteers in the ranks. The gravity of age, the 
zeal of youth, rival each other in the desire to be fore- 
most in the public defence; and thongh at no other 
point than the one heretofore noticed have they been 
stimulated by the excitement incident to actual engage- 
ment and the hope of distinetion for individual deport- 
ment, they have borne, what for new troops is the most 
severe ordeal, patient toil, constant vigil, and all the 
exposure and discomfort of active service, with a reso- 
lution and fortitude such as to command the approba- 
tion and justify the highest expectation of their conduct 
when active valor shall be required in place of steady 
endurance. 

A people thus united and resolute cannot shrink 
from any sacrifice which they may be called on to 
make, nor can there be a reasonable doubt of their 
final success, however long and severe may be the test 
of their determination to maintain their birthright of 
freedom and equality as a trust which it is their first 
duty to transmit unblemished to their posterity. 

A bounteous Providence cheers us with the promise 
of abundant crops. 

The fields of grain which will, within a few weeks, 
be ready for the sickle, give assurance of the amplest 
supply of food, whilst the corn, cotton, and other staple 
productions of our soil afford abundant proof that up 
to this period the season has been propitious. 

We feel that our cause is just and holy. 

We protest solemnly, in the face of mankind, that 
we desire peace at any sacrifice, save that of honor. 

In independence we seek no conquest, no aggran- 
dizement, no cession of any kind from the States with 
which we have lately confederated. All we ask is to 
be let alone—that those who never held power over us 
shall not now attempt our subjugation by arms. This 
we will, we must resist, to the direst extremity. 

The moment that this pretension is abandoned, the 
sword will drop from our grasp, and we shall be ready 
to enter into treaties of amity and commerce that can- 
not but be mutually beneficial. 

So long as this pretension is maintained, with a firm 
reliance on that Divine Power which covers with its 

rotection the just cause, we will continue to struggle 
‘or our inherent right to freedom, independence, and 
self-government. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

MontGomeEry, April 29, 1861. 


Messace of President Davis at the Session of 
the Confederate Congress, held at Richmond, 
July 20, 1861. 


Gentlemen of the Congress of the . 
Confederate States of America: 
My Message addressed to you at the commencement 
of the last session contained such full information of 
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the state of the Confederacy as to render it unneces- 
sary that I should now do more than call your atten- 
tion to such important facts as have occurred during 
the recess, and the matters connected with the public 
defence. 

I have again to congratulate you on the accession of 
new members to our Confederation of free and equally 
sovereign States. Our loved and honored brethren of 
North Carolina and Tennessee have consummated the 
action foreseen and provided for at your last session, 
and I have had the gratification of announcing, by 
proclamation, in conformity with law, that these States 
were admitted into the Confederacy. The people of 
Virginia, also, by a majority previously unknown in 
cee tintorss have ratified the action of her Convention 

uniting her fortunes with ours. The States of Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina, and Virginia have likewise adopt- 
ed the permanent Constitution of the Confederate 
States, and no doubt is entertained of its adoption by 
Tennessee, at the election to be held early in next 
month. 

I deemed it advisable to direct the removal of the 
several executive departments, with their archives, to 
this city, to which you have removed the seat of Gov- 
ernment. Immediately after your adjournment, the 
aggressive movements of the enemy required prompt, 
energetic action. The accumulation of his forces on 
the Potomac sufficiently demonstrated that his efforts 
were to be directed against Virginia, and from no 
point could necessary measures for her defence and 
protection be so effectively decided, as from her own 
capital, The rapid progress of events, for the last 
few weeks, has fully sufficed to lift the veil, behind 
which the true policy and purposes of the Government 
of the United States had been previously concealed, 
Their odious features now stand fully revealed. The 
Message of their President, and the action of their 
Congress during the present month, confess their in- 
tention of the subjugation of these States, by a war, 
by which it is impossible te attain the proposed result, 
while its dire calamities, not to be avoided by us, will 
fall with double severity on themselves. 

Commencing in March last, with the affectation of 
ignoring the secession of seven States, which first or- 
ganized this Government; persevering in April in the 
idle and absurd assumption of the existence of a riot, 
which was te be dispersed by a posse comitatus ; con- 
tinuing in successive months the false representation 
that these States intended an offensive war, in spite 
of conclusive evidence to the contrary, furnished as 
well by official action as by the very basis on which 
this Government is constituted, the President of the 
United States and his advisers succeeded in deceiving 
the people of these States into the belief that the pur- 
pose of this Government was not peace at home, but 
conquest abroad ; not defence of its own liberties, but 
subversion of those of the people of the United States. 
The series of manceuvres by which this impression 
was created; the art with which they were devised, 
and the perfidy with which they were executed, were 
already known to you; but you could scarcely have 
supposed that they would be openly avowed, and their 
success made the subject of boast and self-laudation in 
an executive message. Fortunately for truth and his- 
tory, however, the President of the United States de- 
tails, with minuteness, the attempt to reinforce Fort 
Pickens, in violation of an armistice of which he con- 
fessed to have been informed, but only by rumors, too 
vague and uncertain to fix the attention of the hostile 
expedition despatched to supply Fort Sumter, admitted 
to have been undertaken with the knowledge that its 
success was impossible. The sending of a notice to 
the Governor of South Carolina of his intention to use 
force to accomplish his object, and then quoting from 
his inaugural address the assurance that “ there could 
be no conflict unless these States were the aggressors,” 
he proceeds to declare his conduct, as just related by 
himself, was the performance of a promise, so free 
from the power of ingenious sophistry as that the 

* world should not be ane to misundérstand it; and in 
pefiance of his own statement that he gave notice of 
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the approach of a hostile fleet, he charges these States. 
with becoming the assailants of the United States, 
without a gun in sight, or in expectancy, to return. 
their fire, save only a few in the fort. He is, indeed, 
fully justified in saying that the case is so free from 
the power of ingenious sophistry that the world will 
not be able to misunderstand it. Under cover of this, 
unfounded pretence, that the Confederate States are 
the assailants, that high functionary, after expressi 
his concern that some foreign nations had so sha) 
their action as if they supposed the early destruction 
of the national Union probable, abandons all fu 
disguise, and proposes to make this contest a short and 
decisive one, by placing at the control of the Govern- — 
ment for the work at least four hundred thousand men, 
and four hundred millions of dollars. The Congress, 
concurring in the doubt thus intimated as to the sant 
ficiency of the force demanded, has increased it to 
half a million of men. : 
These enormous preparations in men and money, 
for the conduct of the war, on a scale more grand than 
any which the new world ever witnessed, is a distinct 
ayowal, in the eyes of civilized man, that the United 
States are engaged in a conflict with a great and pow- 
erful nation. They are at last com elled to abandon 
the pretence of being engaged in dispersing rioters 
and suppressing insurrections, and are driven to the — 
eT se that the ancient Union has been dis- — 
solved. They recognize the separate existence of th 
Confederate States, by an interdictive emba 
blockade of all commerce between them and the U: nited 
States, not only by sea, but by land; not only in ships, 
but in cars; not only with those who bear arms, but — 
with the entire population of the Confederate States. — 
Finally, they have repudiated the foolish conceit that 
the inhabitants of this Confederacy are still citizens 
of the United States; for they are waging an indis- 
criminate war upon them all, with savage ferocity, un- _ 
known in modern civilization. 
In this war, rapine is the rule; private houses, in 
beautiful rural retreats, are bombarded and burnt; 
grain crops in the field are consumed by the torch, 
and, when the torch is not convenient, careful labor is — 
bestowed to render complete the destruction of every 
article of use or ornament remaining in private dwell-_ 
ings after their inhabitants have fled from the ou 
of brute moldy In 1781 Great Britain, when invad-— 
ing the revolted colonies, took possession of every dis- 
trict, and Sonty near. Fortress Monroe, now occupied 
by the troops of the United States. The houses then 
inhabited by the people, after being respected and Pes 
tected by avowed invaders, are now pillaged and de- 
stroyed by men who pretend that Virginians are their 
fellow-citizens. Mankind will shudder at the tales of — 
the wir 8 committed on defenceless families by sol- _ 
diers of the United States, now invading our homes; — 
yet these outrages are prompted by inflamed passions — 
and the madness of intoxication. But who shall depict — 
the horror they entertain for the cool and deliberate — 
malignancy which, under the pretext of suppressing 
insurrection, (said by themselves to be upheld by a — 
minority only of our people,) makes special war on the __ 
sick, including children and women, by carefully-de- 
vised measures to prevent them from obtainin i 
medicines necessary for their cure. The sacred claims — 
of humanity, respected even during the fury of actual 
battle, by careful diversion of attack from hospitals 
containing wounded enemies, are outraged in cold 
blood by a Government and people that pretend to de- 
sire a continuance of fraternal connections. All these 
outrages must remain unavenged by the universal rep- 
rehension of mankind. In all cases where the actua 
perpetrators of the wrongs escape capture, they a 
of no retaliation, The humanity of our people would 
shrink instinctively from the bare idea of preing a like 
war upon the sick, the women, and the children of an 
enemy. But there are other savage practices whi 
have been resorted to by the Government of the Uni 1 
States, which do admit of repression by retaliation, 
and I have been driven to the necessity of enforcing 
the repression, The prisoners of war taken by the 
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enemy on board the armed schooner Savannah, sailin 


‘under our commission, were, as I was credibly ad- 


vised, treated like common felons, put in irons, con- 


___ fined in a jail usually appropriated to criminals of the 


worst dye, and threatened with punishment as such. 
Thad made application for the exchange of these pris- 


_- oners to the commanding officer of the enemy’s squad- 
_ ron off Charleston, but that officer had already sent 


the prisoners to New York when application was made. 


ia I therefore deemed it my duty to renew the proposal 


for the exchange to the constitutional commander-in- 


_. chief of the army and navy of the United States, the 


_ would be returned by President Lincoln as soon as 


has not yet been received) wi 


of officer having control of the prisoners. To this 
end, I despatched an officer to him under a flag of 
nog emai in making the proposal, I informed Presi- 
dent Lincoln of my resolute purpose to check all bar- 
barities on prisoners of war by such severity of retali- 
ation on prisoners held by us as should secure the 
abandonment of the practice. This communication 
was received and read by an officer in command of the 


7 United States forces, and a message was brought from 


him by the bearer of my communication, that a reply 
Os- 
ope this hemor reply (which 


sible. I earnestly 
l convey the assurance 


that prisoners of war will be treated, in this unhappy 


contest, with that regard for humanity, which has 


_ made such conspicuous progress in the conduct of 


' modern warfare. As measures of precaution, however, 


and until this promised reply is received, I still retain 
in close cus ‘Seam officers captured from the enemy, 
whom it had n my pleasure previously to set at 

on parole, and whose fate must necessarily de- 
pend on that of prisoners held by the enemy. I ap- 


_ pend a copy of my communication to the President 


events fully warrant the assertion that 


_ and commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 


United States, and of the report of the officer charged 


_ to deliver my communication. There are some other 
 p in the remarkable paper to which I have di- 


your attention, having reference to the peculiar 


felations which exist between this Government and 
the States usually termed Border Slave States, which 


cannot properly be withheld from notice. The hearts 
of our people are animated by sentiments towards the 
inhabitants of these States, which found expression in 


_ Your enactment refusing to consider them enemies, or 
authorize hostilities against them. That a very large 


rtion of the people of these States regard us as 
rethren ; that, if unrestrained by the actual presence 


_ of large armies, subversion of civil authority, and dec- 
_ laration of martial law, some of them, at least, would 


: ly unite with us; that they are, with almost en- 
ire unanimity, opposed to the prosecution of the war 
inst us, are facts *of whieh daily-recurring 


e President 


of the United States refuses to recognize in these, our 


late sister States, the right of refraining from attack 


in us, and justifies his refusal by the assertion that 
e States have no other power than that reserved to 


_ them in the Union by the Constitution. Now, one of 


them having ever been a State of the Union, this view 
of the constitutional relations between the States and 
the General Government is a fitting introduction to 
another assertion of the Message, that the Executive 
possesses power of suspending the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, and of delegating that power to military com- 
Manders at their discretion. And both these proposi- 
tions claim a respect equal to that which is felt for the 


_ Additional statement of opinion in the same paper, 


at it is proper, in order to execute the laws, that 
Some single law, made in such extreme tenderness of 
Citizens’ liberty that practically it relieves more of the 
eee the innocent, should to a very limited ex- 
tent be violated. We may well rejoice that we have 
forever severed our connection with a Government 
that thus trampled on all principles of constitutional 
liberty, and with a people in whose presence such 
‘ayowals could be hazarded. The operations in the 
field will be greatly extended by reason of the policy 
which heretofore has been secretly entertained, and is 
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now avowed and acted on by us. ; The forces hitherto 
raised provide amply for the defence of seven States 
which originally organized in the Confederacy, as is 
evidently the fact, since, with the exception of three 
fortified islands, whose defence is efficiently aided by a 
preponderating naval force, the enemy has been driven 
completely out of these stations; and now, at the ex- 
piration of five months from the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, not a single hostile foot presses their soil. 
These forces, however, must necessarily prove inade- 
quate to repel invasion by the half million of men now 
proposed by the enemy, and a corresponding increase 
of our forces will become necessary. The recommend- 
ations for the raising of this additional force will be 
contained in the communication of the Secretary of 
War, to which I need scarcely invite your earnest at- 
tention. ; 

In my Message delivered in April last, I referred to 
the promise of the abundant crops with which we were 
cheered. The grain crops, generally, have since been 
harvested, and the yield has proven to be the most 
abundant ever known in our history. Many believe 
the supply adequate to two years’ consumption of our 
population. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, forming a surplus 
of the production of our agriculture, and furnishing 
the basis of our commercial interchange, present the 
most cheering promises ever known. Providence has 
smiled on the labor which extracts the teeming wealth 
of our soil in all parts of our Confederacy. 

It is the more gratifying to be able to give you this, 
because, in need of large and increased expenditure 
in tte of our army, elevated and purified by a 
sacred cause, they maintain that our fellow-citizens, of 
every condition of life, exhibit most self-sacrificing de- 
votion. They manifest a laudable pride of upholding 
their independence, unaided by any resources other 
than their own, and the immense wealth which a fer- 
tilized and genial climate has accumulated in this Con- 
federacy of agriculturists, could not be more strongly 
displayed than in the large revenues which, with eager- 
ness, they have contributed at the call of their country. 
In the single article of cotton, the subscriptions to the 
loan proposed by the Government cannot fall short of 
fifty millions of dollars, and will probably exceed that 
sum ; and scarcely an article required for the consum 
tion of our army is provided otherwise than by su 
scription to the produce loan, so happily devised by 
your wisdom. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report submitted to you, will give you the amplest de- 
tails connected with that branch of the public service; 
but it is not alone in their prompt pecuniary contribu- 
tions that the noble race of freemen who inhabit these 
States evidence how worthy they are of those liberties 
which they so well know bow to defend. In numbers 
far exceeding those authorized by your laws, they have 
— the tender of their services against the enemy. 

heir attitude of calm and sublime devotion to their 
country, the cool and confident courage with which 
they are already preparing to meet the invasion, in 
whatever proportions it may assume; the assurance 
that their sacrifices and their services will be renewed 
from year to year with unfailing purpose, until they 
have made good to the uttermost their rights to self- 
government; the generous and almost unequivocal 
confidence which they display in their Government 
during the pending struggle, all combine to present a 
spectacle, such as the world has rarely, if ever, seen. 

o speak of subjugating such a people, so united and 
determined, is to speak in a language incomprehensi- 
ble to them; to resist attack on their rights or their 
liberties is with them an instinct. Whether this war 
shall last one, or three, or five years, is a problem they 
leave to be solved by the enemy alone. It will last 
till the enemy shall have withdrawn from their bor- 
ders; till their political rights, their altars, and their 
homes are freed from invasion. Then, and then only, 
will they rest from this struggle, to enjoy in peace the 
blessings which, with the favor of Providence, they 
have secured by the aid of their own strong hearts and 
steady arms. JEFFERSON DAVIS. - 
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Mrssace of President Davis at the Session of 
the Confederate Congress, held at kichmond, 
November 18, 1861. 


To the Congress of the Confederate States : 

The few weeks which have elapsed since your ad- 
journment have brought us so near the close of the 
year that we are now able tosum up its general re- 
sults. The retrospect is such as should fill the hearts 
of our people with gratitude to Providence for His kind 
interposition in their behalf, Abundant yields have 
rewarded the labor of the agriculturist, whilst the man- 
ufacturing interest of the Confederate States was never 
so prosperous as now. The necessities of the times 
have called into existence new branches of manufac- 
tures, and given a fresh impulse to the activity of those 
heretofore in operation. The means of the Confederate 
States fer manufacturing the necessaries and comforts 
of life within themselves increase as the conflict con- 
tinues, and we are agama becoming independent of 
the rest of the workd for the supply of such military 
stores and munitions as are indispensable for war. 

The operations of the army, soon to be partially in- 
terrupted by the approaching winter, have afforded a 
protection to the country, and shed a lustre upon its 
arms, through the trying vicissitudes of more than one 
arduous campaign, which entitle our brave volunteers 
to our praise and our gratitude. 

From its commencement up to the present period 
the war has been enlarging its proportions and ex- 

anding its boundaries so as to include new fields. 
The conflict now extends from the shores of the Ches- 
apeake to the confines of Missouri and Arizona; yet 
sudden calls from the remotest points for military aid 
have been met with promptness enough not only to 
avert disaster in the face of superior numbers, but also 
to roll back the tide of invasion from the border. 

When the war commenced the enemy were possessed 
of certain strategic points and strong places within the 
Confederate States. They greatly exceeded us in num- 
bers, in available resources, and in the supplies neces- 
sary for war. Military establishments had been long 
organized, and were complete; the navy, and, for the 
most part, the army, once common to both, were in 
their possession. To meet all this we had to create not 
only an army in the face of war itself, but also military 
establishments necessary to equip and place it in the 
field. It ought, indeed, to be a subject of gratulation 
that the spirit of the volunteers and the patriotism of 
the people have enabled us, under Providence, to grap- 
ple successfully with these difficulties. : 

A succession of glorious victories at Bethel, Bull 
Run, Manassas, Springfield, Lexington, Leesburg, and 
Belmont, has checked the wicked invasion which greed 
of gain and the unhallowed lust of power brought upon 
our soil, and has proved that numbers cease to avail 
when directed against a people fighting for the sacred 
right of self-government and the privileges of freemen. 
After seven months of war the enemy have not only 
failed to extend their occupancy of our soil, but. new 
States and Territories have been added to our Confed- 
eracy, while, instead of their threatened march of un- 
checked conquest, they have been driven, at more than 
one point, to assume the defensive; and, upon a fair 
comparison between the two belligerents as to men, 
military means, and financial condition, the Confeder- 
ate States are relatively much stronger now than when 
the struggle commenced. 

Since your adjournment the people of Missouri have 
conducted the war, in the face of almost unparalleled 
difficulties, with a spirit and success alike worthy of 
themselves and of the great cause in which they are 
struggling. Since that time Kentucky, too, has be- 
come the theatre of active hostilities. The Federal 
forces have not only refused to acknowledge her right 
to be neutral, and have insisted upon making her a 
party to the war, but have invaded her for the purpose 
of attacking the Confederate States. Outrages of the 
most despotic character have been perpetrated upon 
her people; some of her most eminent citizens have 
been seized and borne away to languish in foreign 
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prisons without knowing who were their accusers, or 
the specific charges made against them; while others 
have been forced to abandon their homes, their fami- 
lies, and property, and seek a refuge in distant lands, 

Finding ‘that the Confederate States were about to 
be invaded through Kentucky, and that her people, 
after being deceived into a mistaken security, were 
unarmed, and in danger of being subjugated by the 
Federal forces, our armies were marched into that 
State to repel the enemy, and prevent their occupation 
of certain strategetic points, which would have given 
them great advantages in the contest—a step which 
was justified not only by the necessities of self-defence 
on the part of the Confederate States, but also by a 
desire to aid the people of Kentucky. It was never 
intended by the Confederate Government to conquer 
or coerce the people of that State; but, on the con- 
trary, it was declared by our Generals that they would 
withdraw their troops if the Federal Government would 
do likewise. Proclamation was also made of the desire 
to respect the neutrality of Kesteoye and the intention 
to abide by the wishes of her people as soon as they 
were free to express their opinions. 


These declarations were approved by me, and I~ 


should regard it as one of the best effects of the march 
of our troops into Kentucky if it should end in giving 
to her people liberty of choice, and a free opportunity 
te dere their own destiny according to their own 
will. 

The army has been chiefly instrumental in prose- 
cuting the great contest in which we are engaged; but 
the navy has also been effective in full proportion to 
its means. The naval officers, deprived to a great ex- 
tent of an opportunity to make their professional skill 
available at sea, have served with commendable zeal 
and peat! on shore and upon inland waters, further 
detail of which will be found in the reports of the Navy 
and of War. 

In the transportation of the mails many difficulties 
have arisen, which will be found fully developed in the 
report of the Postmaster-General. The absorption of 
the ordinary means of transportation for the movement 
of troops and military supplies, the insufficiency of the 


rolling stock of railroads for the accumulation of busi- ~ 


ness, reper both from military operations and the 
obstruction of water communication by the presence 
of the enemy’s fleet; the failure and even refusal of 
contractors to comply with the terms of their agree- 
ments; the difficulties inherent in inaugurating so vast 
and complicated a system as that which requires postal 
facilities for every town and village in a territory so 
extended as ours, have all combined to impede the 
best directed efforts of the Postmaster-General, whose 
zeal, industry, and ability have been taxed to the ut- 
most extent, Some of these difficulties can only be 
overcome by time and an sapesned condition of the 
country upon the restoration o peers but others may 
be remedied by legislation, and your attention is in- 
vited to the recommendations contained in the report 
of the head of that Department. 

The condition of the Treasury will doubtless be a 
subject of anxious inquiry on your part. Iam happy 
to say that the financial system already adopted has 
worked well so far, and promises good results for the 
future. To the extent that Treasury notes may be 
issued, the Government is enabled to borrow money 
without interest, and thus facilitate the conduct of the 
war. This extent is measured by the portion of the 
field of circulation which these notes can be made to 
occupy. The proportion of the field thus occupied de- 
pends again upon the amount of the debts for which 


they are receivable; and dues, not only to the Confed- 


erate and State Governments, but also to corporations 
and individuals, are payable in this medium; a large 
amount of it may be circulated at par. 

There is every reason to believe that the Confed- 
erate Treasury note is fast becoming such 4 medium, 
The provision that these notes shall be convertible 


into Confederate stock, bearing eight per cent. interest, 


at the pleasure of the holder, ensures them against @ 
depreciation below the value of that stock, and no con- 
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_ against the adversary whom we now encounter. 


in the 
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siderable fall in that value need be feared so*long as 
the interest shall be punctually paid. The punctual 
payment of this interest has been secured by the act 
by you at the last session, imposing such a rate 
of taxation as must provide sufficient means for that 


__ For the successful prosecution of this war, it is in- 
dispensable that the means of transporting wt and 
military supplies be furnished, as far as possible, in 
such manner as not to interrupt the commercial inter- 
course between our people, nor place a check on their 
_ productive energies. To this end the means of trans- 
: poration from one section of country to the other must 
carefully guarded and improved. And this should 
be the object of anxious care on the part of State and 
‘Confederate Governments, so far as they may have 
power over the subject. 


_ _ Wehave already two main systems of through trans- 


portation from the North to the South—one from Rich- 
‘mond, along the seaboard; the other through Western 
Virginia to New Orleans. A third might be secured 
by completing a link of about forty miles between 
Danville, in Virginia, and Greensborough, in North 
Carolina. The construction of this comparatively short 
line would give us a through route from North to South 
in the interior of the Confederate States, and give us 
access to a population and to military resources from 
which we are now, in a great measure, debarred. We 
should increase greatly the safety and capacity of our 
means for transporting men and military supplies. 

____ If the construction of the road should, in the judg- 
_ ment of Congress, as it is in mine, be indispensable for 


the most successful prosecution of the war, the action 


the Goyernment will not be restrained by the con- 
__ $Stitutional objection which would attach to a work for 
Bepipercisl ae eS; 03 ante is rea to the 
_ practicability of securing its early completion by giving 
the needful aid to the company wots for its con- 

_ struction and administration. 


If we husband our means and make a judicious use ~ 


‘of our resources, it would be difficult to fix a limit to 
the period during which we could conduct a al 
e 
very efforts which he makes to isolate and invade us 
_ thust exhaust his means, whilst they serve to complete 
the circle and diversify the productions of our indus- 
trial system. The reconstruction which he seeks to 
effect by arms becomes daily more and more palpably 
_ impossible. Not only do the causes which induced us 
to separate still exist in full force, but they have been 
strengthened, and whatever doubt may have lingered 
in the minds of any must haye been completely dis- 
_ pelled by subsequent events. 
__ If, instead of being a dissolution of a league, it were 
_ indeed a rebellion in which we are engaged, we might 
_ find ample vindication for the course we have adopted 
; scenes which are now being enacted in the 
_ United States. Our people now look with contemptu- 


ous astonishment on those with whom they have been 


They shrink with aversion 


£0 read associated. 
are idea of renewing such a connection. 


from the 

cy they see a President making war without the 
_ assent of Congress; when they behold judges threat- 
_ ened because they maintain the writ of habeas corpus, 
So sacred to freemen; when they see justice and law 
trampled under the armed heel of military authority, 
and upright men and innocent women dragged to dis- 
_ tant dungeons upon the mere edict of a despot; when 

_ they find all this tolerated and applauded by a people 
_ who had been in the full enjoyment of freedom but a 
_ few months ago, they believe that there must be some 
tadieal incompatibility between such a people and 
themselves. With such a people we may be content 
to live at peace, but the separation is final, and for the 
independence we have asserted, we will accept no 
alternative. 

The nature of the hostilities which they have waged 
against us must be characterized as barbarous when- 
ever it is understood. They have bombarded unde- 
fended villages without giving notice to women and 
children to enable them to escape, and in one instance 
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selected the night as the period when they might sur- 
prise them most effectually whilst asleep and unsus- 
picious of danger. Arson and rapine, the destruction 
of private houses and property, and injuries of the 
most wanton character, even upon non-combatants, 
have marked their forays along their borders and upon 
our territory. Although we ought to have been ad- 
monished by these things that they were disposed to 
make war upon us in the most cruel and relentless 
spirit, yet we were not prepared to see them fit outa 
large naval expedition with the confessed purpose not 
ars ae pillage, but to incite a servile war in our 
midst. 

If they convert their soldiers into incendiaries and 
robbers, and involye us in a species of war which 
claims non-combatants, women, and children as its 
victims, they must expect to be treated as outlaws and 
enenries of mankind. There are certain rights of hu- 
manity which are entitled to respect even in war, and 
he who refuses to regard them forfeits his claims, if 
captured, to be considered as a prisoner of war, but 
must expect to be dealt with as an offender against all 
law, human and divine. 

But not content with violating our rights under the 
law of nations at home, they have extended these in- 
juries to us within other jurisdictions. The distin- 
pened gentlemen whom, with your approval, at the 

ast session, I commissioned to represent the Confed- 

» ome at certain foreign Courts, have been recently 

ized by the captain of a United States ship-of-war, 
on board a British steamer, on their voyage from the 
neutral Spanish port of Havana to En and. The 
United States have thus claimed a general jurisdiction 
over the high seas, and, entering a British ship sailing 
under its country’s flag, violated the rights of em- 
bassy, for the most part held sacred even amon 
barbarians, by seizing our Ministers whilst under t 
protection and within the dominions of a neutral na- 
tion. 

These gentlemen were as much under the jurisdic- 
tion of the British Government upon that ship, and 
beneath its flag, as if they had been upon its soil; and 
a claim on the part of the United States to seize them 
in the streets of London would have been as well- 
founded as that to apprehend them where they were 
taken. Had they been malefactors, and citizens even 
of the United States, they could not have been arrest- 
ed on a British ship or on British soil, unless under 
the express provisions of a treaty, and according to 
the forms therein provided for the extradition of crim- 


inals. 

But rats the most sacred seem to have lost all re- 
spect in their eyes. When Mr. Faulkner, a former 

inister of the United States to France, commissioned 
before the secession of Virginia, his- native State, re- 
turned in good faith to Washington to settle his ac- 
counts and fulfil all the obligations into which he had 
entered, he was perfidiously arrested and imprisoned 
in New York, where he now is. The unsuspecting 
confidence with which he reported to his Government 
was abused, and his desire to fulfil his trust to them 
was used to his injury. : 

In conducting this war, we have sought no aid and 

roposed no alliances, offensive and defensive, abroad. 
We have asked for a recognized place in the great 
family of nations, but in doing so we have demanded 
nothing for which we did not offer a fair equivalent. 
The advantages of intercourse are mutual amongst 
nations, and in seeking to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions, we were only endeavoring to place that inter- 
course under the regulation of public law. Perhaps 
we had the right, if we had chosen to exercise it, to 
ask to know whether the principle that “ blockades, to 
be binding, must be effectual,” so solemnly announced 
by the great Powers of Europe at Paris, is to be gen- 
erally enforced or applied only to particular parties. 

When the Confederate States, at your last session, 
became a party to the declaration reaffirming this 
principle of international law, which has been recog- 
nized so long by publicists and Governments, we cer-" 
tainly supposed that it was to be universally enforced. 
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The customary laws of nations are made up of their 

ractice rather than their declarations; and if such 
felerations are only to be enforced in particular in- 
stances, at the pleasure of those who make them, then 
the commerce of the world, so far from being placed 
under the regulation of a general law, will become 
subject to the caprice of those who execute or suspend 
it at will. Ifsuch is to be the course of nations in re- 
gard to this law, it is plain that it will thus become a 
rule for the weak and not for the sete 

Feeling that such views must be taken by the neu- 
tral nations of the earth, I have caused the evidence to 
be collected which proves completely the utter ineffi- 
ciency of the proclaimed blockade of our coast, and 
shall direct it to be laid before such Governments as 
shall afford us the means of being heard. But, although 
we should be benefited by the pebroanant of this law so 
solemnly declared by the great Powers of Europe, we 
are not dependent on that enforcement for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. As long as hostilities con- 
tinue, the Confederate States will exhibit a steadil 
increasing capacity to furnish their troops with food, 
clothing, and arms. 

If they should be forced to forego many of the luxu- 
ries and some of the comforts of life, they will at least 
have the consolation of knowing that they are thus 
daily becoming more and more independent of the rest 
of the world. If, in this process, labor in the Confed- 
erate States should be gradually diverted from thoge 
great Southern staples which have given life to so 
much of the commerce of mankind into other channels, 
so as to make them rival producers instead of profit- 
able customers, they will not be the only or even chief 
losers by this change in the direction of their industry. 

Although it is true that the cotton supply from the 
Southern States could only be totally cut off by the 
subversion of our social system, yet it is plain that a 
long continuance of this blockade might, by a diver- 
sion of labor and investment of capital in other em- 
ployments, so diminish the supply as to bring ruin 
upon all those interests of foreign countries which are 
dependent on that staple. For every laborer who is 
diverted from the culture of cotton in the South, per- 
haps four times as many elsewhere, who have found 
subsistence in the various employments growing out 
of its use, will be forced also to change their occupa- 
tion. 

While the war which is waged to take from us the 
right of self-government can never attain that end, it 
remains to be seen how far it may work a revolution 
in the industrial system of the world, which may carry 
suffering to other lands as well as to our own. In the 
mean time we shall continue this struggle in humble 
dependence upon Providence, from whose searching 
scrutiny we caunot conceal the secrets of our hearts, 
and to whose rule we confidently submit our destinies. 
For the rest we shall depend upon ourselves. Liberty 
is always won where there exists the unconquerable 
will to be free, and we have reason to know the strength 
that is given by a conscious sense not only of the mag- 
nitude but of the righteousness of our cause. 

‘ JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Ricumonn, Vovember 18, 1861. 


A PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 
Vicrorra R. 

Whereas, We are happily at peace with all Sover- 
eigns, Powers, and States ; 

And whereas hostilities have unhappily commenced 
between the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and certain States styling themselves “‘ the Confed- 
erate States of America ;” 

And whereas we, being at peace with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, have declared our Royal 
determination to maintain a strict and impartial neu- 
trality in the contest between the said contending 
parties ; ‘ 

We, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the 
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‘advice 6f our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal» 


Proclamation : 

And we do hereby strictly charge and command all 
our loving subjects to observe a strict neutrality in 
and during the aforesaid hostilities, and to abstain 
from violating or contravening either the laws and 
statutes of the realm in this behalf, or the law of na- 
tions in relation thereto, as they will answer to the 
contrary at their peril. 

And whereas, in and by a certain statute made and 
passed in the fifty-ninth year of His Majesty King 
George IIL., entitled “an act to prevent the enlisting 
or engagement of His Majesty’s subjects to serve in a 
foreign service, and the fitting out or equipping, in 
His Majesty’s dominions, vessels for warlike purposes, 
without 
things, declared and enacted as follows: 

“That if any natural born subject of His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, without the leave or license 
of His Majesty, his heirs or successors, for that pu 
first had and obtained, under the sign manual of His 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, or signified by Order 
in Council, or by proclamation of His Majesty, his heirs 
or successors, shall take or accept, or shall ee to 
take or accept, a military commission, or shall oth- 
erwise enter into the military service as a commissioned 
or non-commissioned officer, or shall enlist or enter 


himself to enlist, or shall agree to enlist or to enter 


himself to serve as a soldier, or to be employed, or 
shall serve in any warlike or military operation in the 
service of, or for, or under, or in aid of any foreign 
Prince, State, Potentate, Colony, Province, or part of 
any Province or people, or of any person or persons, 
exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of gov- 
ernment in or over any foreign country, colony, proy- 
ince, or part of any province or people, either as an 
officer or soldier, or in any other military capacity; or 
if any natural born subject of His Majesty shall, with- 
out such leave or license as aforesaid, accept, or agree 
to take or —— any commission, warrant or appoint- 
ment, as an officer, or shall enlist or enter himself, or 
shall agree to enlist or enter himself, to serve as a 
sailor or marine, or to be employed or engaged, or 
shall serve in and on board any ship or vessel of war, 
or in and on board any ship or-vessel used or fitted 
out, or equipped, or intended to be used for any war- 


like purpose, in the service of, or for, or under, or in — 
aid of any foreign power, prince, State, potentate, col- 


ony, province, or part of any province or people, or of 


any person or persons exercising or assuming to exer-— 


cise the powers of government in or over any foreign 
country, colony, province, or part of any province or 
people; or, if any natural born subject of His i ees 
shall, without such leave and license as aforesaid, 


tate, country, colony, province, or part of any prov- 
ince, or to any lace berena the ‘seas, with an intent or 


in order to enlist or enter himself to serve, or with 


intent to serve, in any warlike or military operation 
whatever, whether by land or by sea, in the service of, 
or for, or under, or in aid of any foreign prince, State, 


potentate, colony, province, or part of any province or 
people, or in the service of, or for, or under, or in aid 
of any person or persons exercising or assuming to” 
exercise the powers of government in or over any for- 


eign country, colony, province, or part of any province, 
or people, either as an officer or a soldier, or in any 


other military capacity, or an officer or sailor, or marine 


in any such ship or vessel as aforesaid, although no en- 
nt money, or pay, or reward shall have been or 
sha 


is use or benefit; or if any person whatever, within 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions elsewhere, or in 
any country, colony, settlement, island or place belong- 
ing to or subject to His Majesty, shall hire, retain, en- 
gage, or procure, or shall attempt or endeavor to hire, 
retain, engage, or procure any person or persons what- 
ever to enlist, or enter, or engage to enlist, or to serve 
or to be employed in any such service or employment 


is Majesty’s license,” it is, among other 


en- 
age, contract, or agree to go, or shall go, to any foreign 


e in any or either of the cases aforesaid actually 
ee to or received by him, or by any person to or for — 


ee Te 
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either in land or sea service, for or under or in aid of 
any foreign ‘prinee, State, potentate, colony, province, 
or-part of any province or people, or for, or under, or 
_ imaidof any person or persons exercising or assuming 
_ toexercise any powers of government as aforesaid, or 
_ to go or to agree to go or embark from any part of His 

_ Majesty’s dominions, for the purpose or with intent to 
be enlisted, entered, engaged or employed as aforesaid, 
whether any enlisting money, pay, or reward shall have 
been or shall be actually given or received, or not; in 
_ any or either of such cases every person so offending 

_ shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
_ being convicted thereof, upon any information or in- 
_ dictment, shall be punishable by fine and imprison- 
_ ment, or either of them, at the discretion of the Court 
__ before which such offender shall be convicted.” 


State, or ens or of any foreign colony, province, 
_ or part of any province or people, or of any person or 
persons exercising or assuming to exercise any oe 
ony; 


_ against the subjects or citizens of any prince, State, or 
_ potentate, or against the persons exercising or assum- 
; ‘to exercise the powers of government in any 
_ colony, province, or part of any province or country, 
_ or against the inhabitants of any foreign colony, prov- 

_ ince, or part of any province or country, with whom 
_ His Majesty shall not then be at war; or shall, within 

_ the United Kingdom; or any of His Majesty’s domin- 
ions, or in any settlement, colony, territory, island, or 

£ — belonging or subject to His Majesty, issue or de- 
. T any commission for any ship or vessel to the intent 

that such ship or vessel shall be employed as aforesaid, 
every such person so offending shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall upon conviction thereof, 
‘Upon any information or indictment, be punished by 
fine and imprisonment, or either of them, at the dis- 
¢retion of the Court in which such offender shall be 
“convicted; and every such ship or vessel, with the 
_ tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with all the 
Materials, arms, ammunition and stores which ma 
; pas or be on board of any such ship or vessel, 
_ Shall be forfeited; and it shall be lawful for any officer 
of His Majesty’s Customs or Excise, or any officer of 
_ His Majesty’s navy, who is by law empowered to make 
_ Seizures) for any forfeiture incurred under any of the 
Jaws of Customs or Excise, or the laws of trade and 
Hayvigation, to seize such ships and vessels aforesaid; 
and in such places and in such manner in which the 
Officers of His Majesty’s Customs or Excise and the 
_ Officers of His Majesty’s navy are empowered respec- 
| tively to make seizures under the laws of Customs and 
| Excise, or under the laws of trade and yn cen and 
| that every ship and vessel, with the tackle, apparel, 
| and furniture, together with all the materials, arms, 
| ammunition, and stores which may belong to or be on 
board of such ship or vessel, may be prosecuted and 
condemned in the Tike manner, and in such courts as 
Ships or vessels may pe prosecuted and condemned for 
any breach of the laws made for the protection of the 
Tevenues of Customs and Excise, or of the laws of 
trade and navigation.” 
‘And it is in and by the said act farther enacted : 
“That if any person in any part of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any part of 
His Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas, without 
40 
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leave and license of His Majesty, for that purpose first 
had and obtained as wrt os il ar} by aidin to the 
number of the guns of such vessel, or by changin 
those on board for other guns, or by the addition o 
any equipment for war, increase or augment, or pro- 
cure to be increased or augmented, or shaJl be know- 
ingly concerned in increasing or augmenting the war- 
like force of any ship or vessel of war or cruiser, or 
other armed vessel, which at the time of her arrival in 
any part of the United Kingdom, or any of His Majes- 
ty’s ominions, was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed 
vessel in the service of any foreign prince, State, or 
potentate, or of any person or persons exercising or 
assuming to exercise any powers of government in or 
over any colony, province, or part of any province or 
9a belonging to the subjects of any such prince, 

tate, or potentate, or to the inhabitants of any colony, 
province; or part of any province or country under the 
contrel of any person or persons so exercising or as- 
suming to exercise the powers of government, every 
such person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
disdemeanor, and shall, upon being convicted thereof, 
upon any information or indictment, be punished by 
fine and imprisonment, or either of them, at the dis- 
cretion of the Court-before which such offender shall 
be convicted.” 

Now, in order that. none of our subjects may un- 
warily render themselves liable to the penalties im- 
posed by the said statute, we do hereby strictly com- 
mand, that no person or persons whatsoever do 
commit any act, matter or thing whatsoever, contrary 
to the pressions of the said. statute, upon pain of the 
several penalties by the said-statute imposed, and of 
our high displeasure. 

And we do hereby further warn all our loving sub- 
jects, and all persons whatsoever entitled to our pro- 
tection, that if any of them shall. presume, in con- 
hanes of this Royal Proclamation, and.of our high 
displeasure, to do any acts in derogation of their duty 
as subjects of a neutral sovereign, in the said contest, 
or in violation or contravention of the law of nations 
in that behalf—as, for example and more especially, by 
entering into the military service of either of the said 
contending parties.as commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officers or soldiers; or by serving as officers, 
sailors, or marines-on board any ship or vessel of war 
or transport of or in the service of either of the said 
contending parties ; or by serving as officers, sailors, 
or marines. on board. any privateer bearing letters of 
marque of or from either of the said. contending par- 
ties; or by engaging to: go or going to. any place be- 
yond the seas with intent to enlist or engage in any 
such service, or by procuring or attempting to pro- 
cure, within Her: Majesty’s dominions, at home or 
abroad, others to do so; or by fitting out, arming, or 
equipping, any ship or vessel to be employed as a 
ship-of-war, or Caml or transport, by either of 
the said contending parties; or by breaking, or en- 
deavoring-to break, any blockade lawfully and actually 
established by or on behalf of either of the said con- 
tending parties; or by carrying officers, soldiers, 
despatches, arms, military stores or materials, or any 
article or articles considered and deemed to be contra- 
band of war according to the law of modern usage of 
nations, for the use or service of either of the said con- 
tending parties, all persons so offending will incur and 
be liable to the several penalties and penal conse- 
quences by the said statute, or by the law of nations, 
in that behalf imposed or denounced. 

And we do hereby declare that all our subjects and 
persons entitled to our protection who may miscon- 
duct themselves in the premises will do so at their 
peril and of their own wrong, and that they will in no 
wise ‘obtain any protection from us soe any 
liability or penal consequences, but will, on the 
contrary, incur our high displeasure by such mis- 
conduct. : 

' Given at our Court at the White Lodge, Richmond 
~~ Park, this 13th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1861, and in the 24th year of our reign. 
GOD save the QUEEN. 
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DECREE OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Taking into consideration the relations which exist 
between Spain and the United States of America, and 
the desirability that the reciprocal sentiments of good 
intelligence should not be ae by reason of the 

ave events which have taken place in that republic, 
Pears resolved to maintain the most strict neutrality 
in the contest begun between the Federal States of the 
Union and the States confederated at the South; and 
in order to avoid the damage which might come to my 
subjects and to navigation, and to commerce, from the 
want of clear provisions to which to: adjust their con- 
duct in consonance with my council of ministers, I do 
decree the following: 

Art. 1. It is forbidden in all the ports of the mon- 
archy to arm, provide, or equip any privateer vessel, 
whatever may be the flag she displays. 

Art. 2. It is forbidden in like manner to the owners, 
masters, or captains of merchant vessels to accept let- 
ters of marque, or contribute in any way whatsoever 
to the armament or equipment of vessels of war or 
privateers. 

Arr. 3. It is forbidden to vessels of war or priva- 
teers with their prizes, to enter or to remain for more 
than twenty-four hours in the ports of the monarchy, 
except in case of stress of weather. Whenever this 
last shall occur, the authorities will keep watch over 
the vessel and oblige her to get out to sea the soonest 
possible without permitting her to take in any stores 
except the purely necessary for the moment, but in no 
case arms nor supplies for war. 

Arr. 4. Articles proceeding from prizes shall not be 
sold in the ports of the monarchy. 

Arr. 5, The transportation under the Spanish flag 
of all articles of commerce is guaranteed, except when 

. they are directed to blockaded orts. The transporta- 
tion of effects of war is forbidden, as well as the car- 
rying of papers or communications for belligerents. 
Transgressors shall be responsible for their acts, and 
shall have no right to the protection of my Government. 

Arr. 6. It is forbidden to all Spaniards to enlist in 
the ns an armies, or take service on board of 
vessels of war or privateers. 

Art. 7. My subjects will abstain from every act 
which, in violation of the laws of the kingdom, can be 
considered as contrary to neutrality. 

Art. 8. Those who violate the foregoing provisions 
shall have no right to the protection of my Govern- 
ment; shall suffer the consequences of the measures 
which the belligerents may dictate, and shall be pun- 
ished according to the laws of Spain. 

Palace, on the seventeenth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one. 

. SIGNED WITH THE ROYAL HAND. 

The Minister of State, 

Saturnino Carperon CoLLANTES. 


DECREE OF THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
MInIstRY OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS, i 
PALACE or NEcessipapes, July 29, 1861. 

It being proper, in view of the circumstances at 
present existing in regard to the United States of 
America, to carry into effect the principles established 
in the declaration of Paris of April 16, 1856, made by 
the representatives of the powers that signed the treat 
of eaxte of the 30th of March of that year, to whic 
declaration my Government acceded, and likewise, for 
the same reason, to adopt other measures which I 
deem opportune, I have been pleased, after hearing 
the Council of State, to decree as follows: 

Arricie 1, In all the ports and waters of this king- 
dom, as well on the continent and in the adjacent 
islands as in the ultramarine provinces, Portuguese 
subjects and foreigners are prohibited from fitting out 
vessels destined for privateering. 

Arr. 2. In the same ports and waters referred to in 
the preceding article is, in like manner, prohibited the 
entrance of privateers and of the prizes made by priva- 
teers, or by armed vessels, 
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§ The cases of ae Bos necessity, (forca maior,) — 
in which, according to the Jaw of nations, hospitality 
is indispensable, are excepted from this regulation, . 
without permission, however, being allowed, in any — 
manner, for the sale of any objects proceeding from — 


prizes. | 
The Ministers and Secretaries of State in all the — 
departments will thus understand, and cause it to be 
executed. KING. 


Marquez DE Loute. ; 
ALBERTO ANTONIO DE MoraEs CARVALHO, } 
VISCONDE DE SA DA BANDEIRA. 4 
Cartos Bento DA Stnya. + 
Tutaco Aueusto VELLOSO DE Horta, 4 
ANTONIO José D’AVILA. f 

. 
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VIEWS OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
Sr, Pererssure, July 10,1861, 

Smr: From the beginning of the conflict which di- 
vides the United States of America, you have been 
desired to make known to the Federal Government the 
deep interest with which our august master was ob- 
serving the development of a crisis which puts in ques- 
tion the prosperity and even the existence of the Union, 

The Emperor profoundly regrets to see that the hope 
of a peaceful solution is not realized, and that American 
citizens, already in arms against each other, are read 
to let loose upon their country the most Gemidente 
of the scourges of political society—acivil war, 

For the more than eighty years that it has existed, 
the American Union owes its independence, its tower- 
ing rise, and its progress, to the concord of its mem- 
bers, consecrated, under the auspices of its illustrious 
founder, by institutions which have been able to recon- _ 
cile union with liberty. This union has been’fruitful, 
It has exhibited to the world the spectacle of a pros- 
perity without example in the annals of history. 

It would be deplorable that, after so conclusive an 
experience, the United States should be hurried intoa 
breach of the solemn compact which, up to this time, _ 
has made their power, a 

In spite of the diversity of their constitutions and 
of their interests, and perhaps, even, because of this” 
diversity, Providence seems to urge them to draw 
closer the traditional bond which is the basis and the 
very condition of their political existence. In any 
event, the sacrifices which they might impose upon _ 
themselves to maintain it are beyond comparison 
with those which dissolution would bring after it. 
United, they perfect themselves; isolated, they are 
paralyzed, f 

The struggle which nate ay has just arisen, can 
neither be indefinitely prolonged nor lead to the total 
destruction of one of the parties. Sooner or later it 
will be necessary to come to some settlement, whatso- 
ever it may be, which may cause the divergent inter- 
ests now actually in conflict to coexist. 

The American nation would then give a proof of 4 
high political wisdom in seeking in common such a 
settlement before a useless effusion of blood, a barren 
squandering of strength and of public riches, and acts _ 
of violence and reciprocal reprisals shall have come to 
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deepen an abyss between the two parties to the con- — 
federation, to end definitively in their mutual exhams- 
tion, and in the ruin, perhaps irreparable, of their 
commercial and political power. 5 

himself to admit 


Our august master cannot resi 
such deplorable anticipations. His Imperial Majesty — 


still places his confidence in that practical good sense — 
of the citizens of the Union who appreciate so judi- 
ciously their true interests. His Majesty is happy to 
believe that the members of the Federal Government, 
and the influential men of the two parties, will seize all 
occasions, and will unite all their efforts to calm the 
effervescence of the passions. There are no interes 
so divergent that it may not be possible to reconcile 
them by laboring to that end with zeal and persever- — 
ance in a spirit of justice and moderation. __ 

If, within the limits of your friendly relations, your 
language and your councils may contribute to this 


_ __ result, you will respond, sir, to the intentions of his 
© Majesty, the Emperor, in cette Bee this the personal 
: i ence which you may have been able to acquire 
_ @uring your long residence at Washington, and the 
i Rigmasideration which belongs to your character as the 
_ representative of a sovereign animated yy the most 
_ friendly sentiments towards the American Union. This 
~ Union is not simply, in our eyes, an element essential 
_ to the universal political equilibrium. It constitutes, 
besides, a nation to which our august master and all 
Russia have pledged the most friendly interest ; for 
the two countries, placed at the extremities of the two 
worlds, both in the peodine posed of their develop- 
ment, appear called to a natur: sg wna, fo interests 
and of sympathies, of which they have already given 
mutual proofs to each other. 
a I do not wish here to approach any of the questions 
_ which divide the United States. e are not called 
_ upon te express ourselves in this contest. The pre- 
ceeding considerations have no other object than to 
_ attest the lively solicitude of the Emperor in presence 
_ of the dangers which menace the American Union, 
_ and the sincere wishes which his Majesty entertains 
9 for the maintenance of that great work, so laboriously 
_ raised, which appeared so rich in its future. 
~ Tt isin this sense, sir, that I desire you to express 
yourself, as well to the members of the General Gov- 
it as to influential persons whom you may meet, 
, giving them the assurance that in every event the 
Zl rican nation may count upon the most cordial 
_ sympathy on the part of our august master during the 
% pa crisis which it is passing through at present. 
_ Receive, sir, the expression of my very distinguished 
5 GORTCHAKOFF. 
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~ consideration. 
~ Mr. De Srorcet, &c., &c., &. 


_ {HE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFEDERATE 
is STATES OF AMERICA. 


"We, the people of the Confederate States, each State 
_ acting in its sovereign and independent character, in 
; > order to form a permanent federal government, estab- 

‘lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure 
~ _ the Paxings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
_ invoking the favor and guidance of Almighty God— 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the Con- 
' federate States of America. 
- Aerts I. Sec. 1.—All legislative powers herein dele- 
gated shall be vested in a Congress of the Confederate 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
resentatives. 
- Ec. 2.—The House of Representatives shall be chosen 
~ every second year by the people of the several States ; 
_ and the electors in each State shall be citizens of the 
 Gonfederate States, and have the qualifications requi- 
“Site for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
Legislature ; but no person of forei 
£ =4% citizen of the Confederate States, shall be allowed 
Sei pero for any officer, civil or political, State or Fed- 


oe 
" 2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 


o 5 
not have attained the age of twenty-five years, and be 
| a citizen of the Confederate States, and who shall not, 
| _ when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which 
___ he shall be chosen. 
| __ 8. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
_fioned among the several States which may be in- 
"cluded within this Confederacy, according to their 
ee Oy sigh numbers, which shall be determined by 
ad ae the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and exclud- 
* ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all slaves. The 
oo al enumeration shall be made within three years 
_ after the first meeting of the Congress of the Confed- 
Grate States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of Representatives shall not exceed one 
for every fifty thousand, but each State shall have at 
least.one Representative ; and until such enumeration 
Shall be made, the State of South Carolina shall be en- 
titled to choose six; the State of Georgia, ten; the 
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State of Alabama, nine; the State of Florida, two; 
the State of Mississippi, seven; the State of Louisiana, 
six; and the State of Texas, six. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation of 
any State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers; and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment; except that any judicial or 
other federal officer resident and acting solely within 
the limits of any State, may be impeached by a vote 
of two-thirds of both branches of the Legislature 
thereof. 

Sxc. 3.—The Senate of the Confederate States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen 
for six years by the Legislature thereof, at the regular 
session next immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the term of service; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year; of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year; and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year; so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and if vacan- 
cies happen eee or otherwise during the 
recess of the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator, who shall have not 
attained the age of thirty years, and be a citizen of the 
Confederate States ; and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of the State for which he shall be 
chosen. : 

4. The Vice-President of the Confederate States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, un- 
less they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shali choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro re, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of 
President of the Confederate States. 

6. The Senate shall have sole power to try all im- 

hments. When sitting for that purpose they shall 

e on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 

Confederate States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall pre- 

side; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit, under the Confederate States; but the party 
convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable to and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment accord- 
ing to law. 

Bec. 4.—The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, 
subject to the provisions of this Constitution ; but the 
Con may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the times and places of choos- 
ing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year; and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall, by law, appoint a 
different day. 

Sec. 5.—Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the at- 
tendance of absent members, in such manner and un- 
der such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the whole 
number, expel a member. f 

8. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
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ing such part as may in its judgment require secrecy, 
and the ayes and noes of the members of either House, 
on any question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4, Neither House, during the session of Congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Src. 6.—The Senators and Representatives shall re 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
Confederate States. They shall, in all cases except 
treason and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of their 
respective’ Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either House, they shall not: be questioned in any 
other place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the Confederate 
States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office under the Con- 
federate States shall be a member of either House 
during his continuance in office. But Congress may, 
by law, grant to the principal officer in each of the 
Executive Departments a seat upon the flocr of either 
House, with the privilege of discussing any measure 
appertaining to his department. 

Seo. 7.—All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate may 

ropose or concur with amendments as on other 


ills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed both Houses 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
President of the Confederate States ; if he ie he 
shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it with his ob- 
jections to that House’ in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two-thirds of that House shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the ob- 
jections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 

reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that 
House, it shall become a law. But in all such cases, 
the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
ainst the bill shall be entered on the journal of each 
ouse respectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its 
return; in which case it shall not be a law. The Presi- 
dent may approve any appropriation and disapprove 
any other appropriation in the same bill. In such case 
he shall, in signing: the bill, designate the appropria- 
tions disapproved; and shall return a copy of such 
appropriations, with his objections, to the House in 
which the bill shall have originated; and the same 
proceedings shall then be. had as in case of other bills 
eg eon by the President. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the 
concurrence of both Houses-may be necessary, (except 
on questions of adjournment,) shall be presented to the 
President of the Confederate States; and before the 
same shall take effect shall be approved by him; or 
being disapproved by him, may be re-passed by two- 
thirds of both Houses, according to the rules and limi- 
tations prescribed in case of a bill. 

Sec. 8.—-The Congress shall have power— 

1..To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, for revenue necessary to pay the debts, provide 
for the common defence, and carry on the Government 
of the Confederate States ; but no bounties shall be 
granted from the treasury; nor shall any duties or taxes 
on importations from foreign nations be laid to pro- 
mote or foster any branch of industry; and all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
Confederate States. 
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roa borrow money on the credit of the Confederate 
ates. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes: 
but neither this, nor any other clause contained in the 
Constitution, shall be construed to delegate the power 
to Congress to appropriate money for any internal im- 
provement intended to facilitate commerce; except for 
the purpose of furnishing lights, beacons, and buoys, 
and other aids to navigation upon the coasts, and the 
improvement of harbors, and the removing of obstruc- 
tions in river navigation; in all which cases, such du- 
ties shall be laid on the navigation facilitated thereby, 
- oe be necessary to pay the costs and expenses 

ereof. 


4. To establish uniform laws of naturalization, and — 


uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies through- 
out the Confederate States, but no law of Congress 
shall discharge any debt contracted before the passage 
of the same. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures. ‘ 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
Se Saaeen and current coin of the. Confederate 

ates. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-routes; but the 
expenses of the Post-office Department, after the first 
day of March, in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, shall be paid out of its own 
revenues. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. 

4 2s. constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
ourt. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law 
of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water. 

12. To raise and support.armies; but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 

_ 15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Confederate States; suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the Confederate 
States; reserving to the States, respectively, the ap- 
pointment of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as. may, by cession of one or more 
States, and-the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of the Government of the Confederate States; 
and to exercise a like authority over all. places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the State 
in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings, and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the Confederate States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

ere 9.—The importation of negroes of the African 
race, from any foreign country, other than the slave- 
holding States or Territories of the United States of 
America, is hereby forbidden; and Congress is re- 

uired to pass such laws as shall effectually prevent 
the same. He 

2. Congress shall also have power to prohibit the 
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introduction of slaves from any State not a member of, 
or Territory not belonging to, this Confederacy. 


8. The privilege of the writ of habeas us shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of lion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 


4. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, or law 
denying or impairing the right of property in negro 
: ~ gd shall be passed. 

5. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid un- 
less in | einen to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State, except by a vote of two-thirds of both 


ouses. 

7. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another. ; 
_ 8. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law; and a 
regular statement'and account of the receipts and ex- 
gas of all public money shall be published from 

to time. 

_ 9. Congress shall appropriate no money from the 
a, except by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses, 

taken by yeas and nays, unless it be asked and es- 
timated for by some one of the heads of depart- 


Confederate States, the justice of which shall have 
i a tribunal for the investi- 


11. No title of nobility shall be granted by the Con- 
States; and no person holding any office of 
_ profit or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of the Con - ig atti any present, emoluments, 

@ffice, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 
12. Con shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
q —: or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 

le.and petition the Government for a redress of griev- 

ances. : 

13. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
_ ‘security of a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be in na 2 
_ _ 14. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
_ in any house without the consent of the owner; nor 
in time of war, but in a manner ribed by law. 

* 15. The right of the people to be secure in their per- 


_ sons, houses, papers, and against unreasonable searches 


and seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrant 
Shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath 


_ or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 


_ be searched, and the person or things to be seized. 
16. No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless ona presentment 
c nd jury, except in cases arising 
_ in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
_ actual service, in time of war, or public danger; nor 
Shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
___ twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor be compelled 
’ Aenea case to be a witness against himself; 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor shall any private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 

17. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein the crime 
Shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him ; to have com- 
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pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence, 

18. In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved; and no fact so tried by a 
i ‘y shall be otherwise reéxamined in any court of the 

onfederacy, than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law. 

19. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel or unusual punishment 
inflicted. 

20. Every law, or resolution having the force of law, 
shall relate to but one subject, and that shall be ex- 
pressed in the title. 

Sec. 10.—No State shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and 
reprisals; coin money; make any thing but gold:and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any 
bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, or law impairing 
— obligation of contracts; or grant any title of no- 

ility. 

2. No State shall, withont the consent of Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties 
and imposts, laid: by any State on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of the Confederate 
States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
vision and control of Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, except on sea-going vessels, 
for the improvement of its rivers and harbors navi- 
gated by the said vessels; but such duties shall not 
conflict with any treaties of the Confederate States 
with foreign nations; and any surplus of revenue, 
thus derived, shall, after making such improvement, 
be paid into. the common treasury; nor shall any 
State keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, un- 
less actually invaded, or-in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. But when any river divides 
or flows through two or more States, they may enter 
into compacts with each other to improve the. naviga- 
tion thereof. 

Arrtreze IT. Sec. 1.—The Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the Confederate States of 
America. He and the Vice-President shall hold their 
offices for the term of six years; but the President 
shall not be reéligible. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Represent- 
atives to which the State may be entitled in Congress ; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the Confederate States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

8. The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves ; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, 
and they shall make distinet lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each ; which 
list they shall sign, and rote and transmit, ‘sealed, 
to the Government of the Confederate States, directed 
to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted; the person having the 

atest number of votes for President shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if no person shall 
have such a majority, then, from the persons having 
the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list 
of those voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But, in choosing the President, the votes 
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shall be taken by States, the Representative from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Represent- 
atives shall not choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of the 
death, or other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent. 

4, The person having the greatest number of votes 
as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the 

urpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole num- 
ie of Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary for a choice. 

5. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
President of the Confederate States. 

6. The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes; which day shall be the same throughout the 
Confederate States. 

7. No person except a natural born citizen of the 
Confederate States, or a citizen thereof at the time of 
tke adoption of this Constitution, or a citizen thereof 
born in the United States prior to the 20th December, 
1860, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not 
have attained the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the limits of the Con- 
federate States, as they may exist at the time of his 
election. ; 

8. In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President; and the Congress may, 
by law, provide for the case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability both of the President and the 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall then act accordingly 
until the disability be removed or a President shall be 
elected. 

9. The President shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected; and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the Con- 
federate States, or any of them. 

10. Before he enters on the execution of the duties 

of his office, he shall take the following oath or affirma- 
tion : ‘; ; 
“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the Confederate 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution thereof,’ 

Src. 2.—The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the Confederate States, and 
of the militia of the several States, when called into 
the actual service of the Confederate States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the Executive Departments, upon any sub- 
ject, relating to the duties of their respective offices ; 
and-he shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offences against the Confederate States, ex- 
eept in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the Confederate States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law; but the Con- 

ress may by law vest the appointment of such in- 
erior officers, as they think proper, in the President 
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alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. 

8. The principal officer in each of the Executive De- 
partments, and all persons connected with the diplo- 
matic service, may be removed from office at the 
pleasure of the President.’ All other civil officers of 


the Executive Department may be removed at any- 


time by the President, or other appointing power, 
when their services are unnecessary, or for baba 
esty, incapacity, inefficiency, misconduct, or neglect 
of duty; and when so removed, the removal shall 
be reported to the Senate, together with the reasons 
therefor. 

4, The President shall have power to fill all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate. 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the en 
of the next session; but no person rejected by the 
Senate shall be reappointed to the same office during 
their ensuing recess. 

Szc. 3.—The President shall, from time to time, give 
to the Congress information of the state of the Con- 
federacy, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
Houses, or either of them; and, in case of disagree- 
ment between them, with respect to the time of ad- 
journment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
may think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the Confederate States. ’ 

Src. 4.—The President and Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the Confederate States, shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for, or conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

Articis II. Sec. 1.—The judicial power of the Con- 
federate States shall be vested in one Superior Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both 
of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which 
ae not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Suc. 2.—The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
arising under the Constitution, the laws of the Con- 
federate States, or treaties made or which shall be 
made under their authority ; to all cases affecting am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all 
cases of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction ; to contro- 
versies to which the Confederate States shall be a 

arty; to controversies between two or more States; 

etween a State and citizens of another State, where 
the State is plaintiff; between citizens claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects; but no State shall be sued by a citizen or 
subject of any foreign State. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction, In the other cases before 
mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
pencnsneoye shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 

eld in the State where the said crimes shall have been 
committed; but when not committed within aur State, 
the trial shall be at such place or places as the Con- 
gress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3.—Treason against the Confederate States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two withesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment off treason, but no attainder of treason 
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shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 

during the life of the person attai 

 Arricre IV. Sec. 1.—Full faith and credit shall be 

_ given in each State to the public acts} records, and 
icial proceedings of every other State. And the 


may, b. eral laws, prescribe the manner 
inw poof Micke, "Seapets: and Jprovsedbins shall be 
_ proved, and the effect thereof. 
‘Sec. 2.—The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
& all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
veral States, and shall have the right of transit 
and sojourn in any State of this Confederacy, with 
their slaves and other property; and the right of 
property in said slaves shall not be thereby im- 
2. A person charged in any State with treason, felo- 
ty, oF other crime against the laws of such State, who 
all flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 
8. No slave or other person held to service or labor 
1 any State or Territory of the Confederate States, 
der the laws thereof, escaping or unlawfully carried 
nto another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
therein, be dischar from such service or 
| ; but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such slave belongs, or to whom such service 
or labor may be due. ; 
_ Sec. 3.—Other States may be admitted into this Con- 
by a vote of two-thirds of the whole House 
E Representatives, and two-thirds of the Senate, the 
Senate voting iby States; but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
_ or more States, or parts of States, without the consent 
of the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of the Con 
/ 2. The Con shall have power to dispose of and 
make all 1 rules and regulations concerning the 
Bieteot? of the Confederate States, including the lands 


_ 8. The Confederate States may acquire new terri- 
tory; and Congress shall have power to legislate and 
vide governments for the inhabitants of all terri- 
les belonging to the Confederate States, lying with- 
ut the limits of the several States, and may permit 
, at such times, and in such manner as it may by 
_ law provide, to form States to be admitted into the 
: Confederacy. Tn all such territory, the institution of 
negro. pr gy as it now exists in the Confederate 
a: , Shall be recognized and protected by Con 
+ by the territorial government; and the inhabi- 
of the several Confederate States and Territories 
cn the right to take to such territory any slaves 
j them in any of the States or Territo- 
Ties of the Confederate States. 
_ 4. The Confederate States shall guarantee to every 
ate that now is or hereafter may. become a member 
_ 0f this Confederacy, a Republican form of Government, 
_ and shall protect each of them against invasion; and 
_ ©n application of the Legislature, (or of the Executive 
_ When the Legislature is not in session,) against domes- 
violence. 
_ Articte V. Sec. 1.—Upon the demand of any three 
States, legally assembled in their several Conventions, 
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_ RAILWAY, Svnrerranzan. A quick and 


safe means of communication beneath the over- 


crowded streets of London has always been 
the great ideal of engineers, and is now in 
course of accomplishment by Mr. John Fowler. 

he present powers of the Company only allow 


to carry their line from Paddington to 
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the Congress shall summon a Convention of all the 
States, to take into consideration such amendments to 
the Constitution as the said States shall concur in sug- 
gesting at the time when the said demand is made; 
and should any of the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution be agreed on by the said Convention— 
voting by States—and the same be ratified by the Leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in two-thirds thereof—as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the general 
Convention—they shall thenceforward form a part of 
this Constitution. But no State shall, without its con- 
sent, be deprived of its equal representation in the 
Senate. 

Articte VI. Sec. 1.—The Government established 
by this Constitution is the successor of the Provisional 

overnment of the Confederate States of America, and 
all the laws passed by the latter shall continue in force 
until the same shall be repealed or modified; and all 
the officers appointed by the same shall remain in office 
until their successors are appointed and qualified, or 
the offices abolished. 

2. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
as valid against the Confederate States under this Con- 
stitution as under the Provisional Government. 

8. This Constitution, and the laws of the Confederate 
States made in eipweata thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the Confederate States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the Constitution or Jaws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legisla- 
tures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the 
Confederate States and of the several States, shall be 
bound, by oath or affirmation, to support this Consti- 
tution; but no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office of public trust under the 
Confederate States, 

5. The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people of the several States. 

6. The powers not delegated to the Confederate 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people thereof. 

Articte VII. Sec. 1.—The ratifigation of the Con- 
ventions of five States shall be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the same. 

y en five States shall have ratified this Constitu- 
tioh in the manner before specified, the Congress, 
under the Provisional Constitution, shall prescribe the 
time for holding the election of President and Vice- 
President, and for the meeting of the electoral college, 
and for counting the votes an inaugurating the Presi- 
dent. They shall also prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of members of Con 
Constitution, and the time for assembling the same. 
Until the assembling of such Congress, the Congress 
under the provisional Constitution shall continue to 
exercise the legislative powers granted them ; not ex- 
tending beyond the time limited by the Constitution 
of the Proviaioual Government. 


Finsbury-cirens, a distance of four and a half 
miles; and of this length more than three 
miles, extending from Paddington to the Viec- 
toria-street Station, are in many parts quite 
complete, and in others nearly so, with perfect 
working junctions with the Great Western and 
Northern Railways. It commences at the Pad- 


s under this’ 
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dington Station, and is continued thence, in an, 


almost direct line, towards the New-road, pass- 


ing beneath the Edgware-road at right angles, 


and intersecting in the same manner Lisson- 
grove-road and Upper Baker-street, skirting 
along, beneath, and just outside the southern 
extremity of Regent’s Park. Thence it passes 
under the houses at the eastern extremity of 
Park-crescent, continues, beneath Tottenham- 
court-road into the New-road, and, passing 
close -by Euston-square, turns at King’s-cross 
to effect a junction with the up and down lines 
of the Great Northern Railway. From King’s- 
cross a great part of the line is an open cut- 
ting, except for a length of about 600 yards 
beneath Bagnigge-wells-road and Coppice-row, 


where again, for the length we have said, a 


tunnel intervenes. From this to the Victoria- 
street Station it is nearly all a fair open cut- 
ting. From the station to be erected in: Vic- 
toria-street, the line is to have two branches, 
one intersecting Holborn-hill, or rather Skin- 
ner-street, and continuing its course due south 
under the site of the old Fleet Prison, effecting 
a junction with the Chatham and Dover line, 
which is to cross the Thames: at Blackfriars. 
The other and more important branch—in fact, 
the main line—is to be continued, under the 
ground north of Smithfield and south of 
Charter-house-square, and will pass beneath 
Barbican into Finsbury circus. At this ter- 
minus it is intended, for the present at least, 
to stop. As it is, even completed to the Vic- 
toria-street Station, and communicating with 
the Chatham and Dover-bridge when finished, 
the facilities which it will offer to rapid travel- 
ling will be immense. A person starting from 
Brighton or Dover will be put down almost at 
his own door at Bayswater, instead of, as now, 
taking almost as much time to travel from Lon- 
don-bridge to Bayswater as to perform a long 
journey by rail. In like manner, those com- 
ing from the North—Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
or Manchester—will be able to book diréct 
through to Dover or Southampton without the 
loss of a minute on their journey. It is not 
too much to say that for passengers pressed 
for time the two or three miles’ interval be- 
tween the northern and southern stations of 
the metropolis is equal in-actual delay to 200 
or 800 miles’ distance on an unbroken journey. 
By the condition of taking the line under- 
ground, sewers were not to be interfered with, 
gas-pipes and water-pipes not to be touched, 
churches to be avoided, and houses to be left 
secure. With these drawbacks, Mr. Fowler 
was at liberty to take his tunnel through a laby- 
rinth of sewers and gas and water mains if he 
could, At every step, vestries, gas and water 
companies, andthe Board of. Works had to be 
consulted, and but for the kind and liberal spirit 
in which the Company was met, and the fair 
efforts which were everywhere made by these 
bodies. to help them over their great difficul- 
ties, the railway could never have been made at 
all, 
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The following are the constructive details of. 
the portion of the line completed: To the Vic- 
toria-street Station the line is nearly 84 miles 
long, having stations at Paddington, Edgware- 
road, Baker-street, Portland-road, Enuston- 
square, King’s-cross, and Victoria-street. From 
west to east the average slope downwards of 
the whole line is about 1 in 300 feet, though 
after entering the city it again rises, but there 
is no steeper gradient throughout than 1 in 
100. Its greatest curve is of 200 yards’ radius, 
and its greatest depth from the ground above 
to the rails not less than 54 feet, and there are 
not more than 1200 yards of straight line 
thronghout. The span of the arch of the tun- 
nel is 284 feet; its form is elliptical, and its 
height 17 feet, except in the parts where there 
is great superincumbent pressure, when the 
form of the arch is altered to give it greater 
strength and to take the crown to a height of. 
19 feet. The foundations of the tunnel go from 
four to five feet into the solid ground on each 
side below the rails, except in some few places, 
where the close vicinity of very heavy buildings 
rendered extra strength necessary,and here 
the tunnel has been driven like a shaft, and is 
a solid ring of massive brickwork above and 
below ; in fact, in all parts of the tunnel itself 
the most zealous care has. been taken to ensure 
the structure, being everywhere greatly in ex- 
cess of the strength it actually requires. Thus, 
even the lightest parts of the tunnel have six 
rings of brickwork, though railway arches of 
seven feet greater span are never built with 
more than five. The outer side of the arches 
is also filled in with solid beds of concrete 
and the whole covered over with a layer of 


asphalte to keep it water-tight. In fact, the . 1 


tunnel has been formed on what engineers call 
the “cut and cover” principle; that is, the 
ground has been opened to the base of the in- 
tended an a: the tunnel built, covered with 
concrete and asphalte, and filled in again with 
earth, and the roadway paved. over as before. 
On this plan, and working in 12-feet lengths, 
the tunnel has actually been constructed. at the 
rate of 72 feet a week, quicker than any work 
of the kind has ever yet been accomplished, 
Tt has not all, however, been completed at this 
rapid rate. Passing near churches and heavy 
buildings, the tunnel has been regularly driven 
in four-feet lengths by skilled miners; and 
such portions advanced but slowly. At the 
western extremity, where the soil was a fine 
gravel, the works were at one time greatly im- 
peded by the water, which in that district is 
abundant everywhere at about 14 feet from the 
surface. This it was useless to try pumpin 

out, as the pumps brought up sand and grave 
as well as water, and would, had the attempt 
been persevered in, have brought up the very 
foundation of the surrounding houses also. It 
was necessary at last to make regulat drains into 
the low-level sewers in order to keep the works 
free. Through the gravel and through the 
London clay the labor has been very easy, but 
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in parts where there was light, loose, sandy 
soil, a great deal of difficulty was exper 
rienced. All the really difficult. parts have 
now, however, been surmounted, and. the tun- 
nel built in the most solid manner. The lines 
of rails are laid through many lengths, each 
line aoe double gauge, intended for both the 
broad and narrow. c. Where the junctions 
- have been effected, at Paddington and King’s- 
cross it was necessary at. the point where the 
switch rails joined to widen the tunnel and at 
these parts make it, in fact, like the mouth of 
_atrumpet. This was the most difficult opera- 
_ tion ever attempted in either tunnelling or brick- 
' work, but Mr. Fowler surmounted all the ob- 
stacles in a masterly manner. . : 
- What made the work at King’s-cross more 
pate than all, was that at precisely the most 
cult part of all the junctions the great Fleet 
_ Ditch sewer crossed it right through the crown 
of the tunnel arch. As the sewer, of course, 
could not be disturbed, the obstacle was met 
by carrying it across, slung,.as it were, in a 
hag cast-iron trough, and there it now 
oh peering through the brickwork like a 
eolossal main, and with all beneath it as dry 
_ and sweet-smelling as if Fleet Ditch—the fullest 
and foulest of all London sewers—were 100 
milesaway. The stations along the line already 
enumerated will, all but two, be open-air sta- 
tions, and even those that are to be under- 
gt will be amply lit -by daylight coming 
_ through apertures in the roof of the arch. But 
one of the. greatest difficulties of all the many 
_ that had to be overcome consisted of construct- 
ing an engine that should be at once of great 
_ power and speed, capable of consuming its own 
_ smoke, and, above all, to give off no steam. 
ry engines passing through tunnels so 
completely enclosed would in a very short time 
fill them with such a mixture of steam and 
smoke as would be very nearly §nffocating, 
would make signals almost useless, and, in short, 
‘render the traffic not only disagreeable but 
dd: us. To avoid all these complicated 
evils Mr, Fowler has invented an engine which, 
_ while in the open air, works like a common 
Jocomotive, but when in the tunnel, consumes 
its own smoke, or rather makes none, and by 
_ condensing its own steam gives off not a par- 
Bs! of vapor. 
_ In a trial trip, as long as this engine remained 
_ inthe open air at Paddington, it fizzed and sim- 
‘mered like any other locomotive; but the in- 
_ Stant it entered the tunnel it condensed ‘its 
Steam, and scarcely a mark of yapor was per- 
_ ceptible; while, from the flues into the smoke- 
box being damped, not the least smell of smoke 


engine the. practical working of the line de- 
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ed with a good deal of anxiety. It, however, 
Eat perfectly conclusive: not even the most 
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entirely complete. and satisfactory, Havin 
ne through the tunnel, the engine A | 
own the.same track, and when in the centre of 
the tunnel, to show the difference, the engine 
was allowed to work on the usual plan, and in 
afew instants the whole place was full of vapor, 
which was so thick that even when the visitors 
returned through for the third time the lamps 
were still scarcely visible. The through trains 
from east to west and vice versd, will be arranged 
to start every ten minutes, to accomplish the 
distance from end to end in thirteen minutes, 
at a rate of fares which, it is said, will compete 
with those of the cheapest omnibuses. If this 
is so, the line ought to prove remunerative to 
the shareholders, though whether it is so or 
not it must be an immense convenience to the 
public. 

RATIONS FOR VOLUNTEERS. — The 
amount of subsistence allowed to. each volan- 
teer, and known under the term “ration,” pre- 
vious to the extra session of Congress in July, 
1861, was as follows: 

z —— of pork or bacon, or 12 pound of fresh or salt 


ee 

18, ounces of bread or flour, or 12 ounces of pilot bread, 
or 13 pound of corn meal; .. : 

_ 8 quarts of beans or Pg ms or 10 pounds of rice, ) 


or 140 ounces of desiccated potatoes, or 82} 3 

~ ounces of desiccated mixed vegetables; . » 

10 pounds of coffee; Ss 
15 pounds of sugar; 2) 
4 quarts of vinegar ; ES 
Ss 

S 

a 


12 pound of adamantine candles ; 
4 pounds of soap, and 
2 quarts of salt. J 
This ration has been found, by long experi- 
ence in the regular army, to be ample. 
At the extra session above mentioned, Con- 
gress increased it, until it is now as follows: 
een pork or bacon, or 13 pound of fresh or salt 


22 ounces of bread or flour, or 1 ound of pilot bread 
8.quarts of beans, 10 pounds of rice or homin -] 
and 1 pound of 9 ainriag three times a week, 
or a substitute therefor ; 
10 pounds of coffee; 
15 pounds ofsugar; 
4 quarts of vinegar ; 
13 pound of adamantine candles ; 
4 pounds of soap, and 
2 quarts of salt. ; 
_ Extra issues of molasses are occasionally made. 
This ration, if cared for, and properly cooked, is 
more than can be eaten. 


RHODE ISLAND, one of the original thir- 
teen States, and one of the New England 
States,-is the smallest of the States of the 
Union.- It lies on. both sides of Narraganset 
Bay, chiefly.on the western. It extends from 
41° to.42° N. latitude, and from 71° 8’ to 71° 54’ 
W. longitude. The continental portion is 56 
miles in extreme length, is 40 miles broad at 
the southern, and 20 at the northernend. The 
area is 1,225 square miles, including the bay, 


we 
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_or 1,200 miles of land. Its surface is very di- 


versified, considering its extent. 
Its political division consists of only five 
counties. It has a coast line on the Atlantic 
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ocean of forty miles; along Connecticut fifty 
miles; and along Massachusetts seventy miles; 
in all an outline of one hundred and sixty 
miles, extending from latitude 41° 18’ to 42° 1’ 
north. 

It is, in proportion to its population, the 
greatest manufacturing section in the Union, 
The annual value of goods produced, by the cen- 
sus of 1850, was $22,117,688. This had more 
than doubled in 1860, according to the census 
of the year. The population of the State, 
which had been 76,931 in 1810, had risen to 
174,621 in. 1860. In politics the State has been 
eminently conservative. Although it gave 4,537 
majority for Lincoln in-1860, it at the same 
time gave 1,460 for the conservative Governor 
Sprague. The Legislature meets semi-annually, 
in May and November. The present Senate is 
composed of 17 Conservatives, and 13 Republi- 
cans; the House of 45 Conservatives and 25 
Republicans. 

The large manufactories of Rhode Island 
seek markets in all sections of the Union, and 
she is largely dependent on the South for raw 
material. 

The increasing difficulties with the South 
were in Rhode Island regarded with much soli- 
eitude. The threatened interruption to her 
trade, as well by cutting off raw material as by 
closing the market for many of her productions, 
was, although of vital interest, still apparently 
secondary to other considerations. The neces- 
sity for preserving the Union was of paramount 
importance, and Governor Sprague promptly 
took the initiative in respect to existing difficul- 
ties. In his Message to the Legislature, he was 
the first to propose the repeal of the Personal 
Liberty bills, which had been passed by 
Rhede Island, incommon with many other 
States of the North, and which were so gener- 
ally regarded as one of the main causes of dis- 
satisfaction at the South. Accordingly, Gov. 
Sprague expressed himself to the effect that 
the offensive law would be rescinded “ without 
hesitation, not from fear or cowardice, but from 
a brave determination, in the face of threats 
and: sneers, to live up to the Constitution and 


all its guarantees, the better to testify their - 


love for the Union, and the more firmly to 
exact allegiance to it from all others.” The 
vote at the close of January, 1861, on the mo- 
tion to repeal, was in the Senate—yeas 21, 
nays 9; in the House—yeas 49, nays 18. 

This result was hailed by the friends of the 
Union as a harbinger of peace, the more so that 
Ohio and some other States had made a move- 
ment in the same direction, and that the peace 
conference called by Virginia was on the eve 
of assembling at the National Capital. Atsuch 
a juncture, an indication of more moderate 
views at the North, even if confined to the 
limited sphere of Rhode Island, was enough to 
awaken hopes of an amicable settlement. These 
were not realized. ; 

When, in the progress of affairs, the difficul- 
ties culminated in the fall of Fort Sumter, the 
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Governor promptly tendered the Government 
the services of a thousand infantry and a battal- 
ion of artillery, and immediately convened the 
Legislature in extra session, It met onthe 17th _ 
of April. The Senate passed a resolution of 
thanks to the Governor for his prompt action 
in support of the Government. In the House a 
bill was at once reported for providing the 
State’s quota, and a bill was presented appro- 
priating $500,000 for enlisting men into the 
services of the United States. The Providence 
banks came promptly forward with money. 
The Bank of Commerce offered $30,000, the - 
State Bank $50,000, the Providence Bank 
$15,000, as loans to the State to aid in the out- 
fit of the troops. Large offers from private cit- 
izens were also made to Gov. Sprague for simi- 
lar purposes. The troops began immediately _ 
to move, and on the 20th the Rhode Island Ma- __ 
rine Artillery, 8 guns, 110 horses, Col. Tomp- 
kins, passed through New York on their wayto 
Washington. The enthusiasm in the State was 
great, and the citizens crowded forward into 
the ranks. The First Regiment, Col. Burnside, — 
was ready to move. Many of the officers 
men were of the wealthiest class. This regi- 
ment, 1,200 strong, when it left Providence, 
was accompanied by Gov. Sprague, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Rhode Island forces. — 
A. E. Burnside, the colonel, a native of In- 
diana, graduated at West Point, served in the 
Mexican war, resigned, and was employed with — 
Gen. McClellan on the Illinois Central Railroad _ 
when the call for troops was made. The for- 
mation of troops went on rapidly. A second 
regiment, under the command of Col, John 8. — 
Slocum, was despatched soon after to Washing- _ 
ton, and, with the First Regiment, took a con-— 
spicuous part at Bull Run, where Burnside 
earned his brigadier-general’s commission. That — 
disastrous day stimulated Rhode Island to new 
efforts. The Federal Government had made a 
call for more troops. Lieut.-Goy. Arnold issued — 


the following proclamation : ; 
Executive DEPARTMENT, July 23, 1861. 


To the People of Rhode Island: : 
All hearts are bowed in sorrow at the disastrous 
result of the battle of the 21st inst., at Bull Run, in_ 
Virginia. 
e national arms have sustained a temporary 
feat. This reverse is the more sad to us that it is ac- 
companied by the loss of so man 


allant officers : 

brave men who held the honor of Rhode Island a . 
Bes to their love of country. ee 
olonel John S. Slocum, Major Sullivan Ballou, 
Captains Levi Tower and Samuel J. Smith, and Lien- 
tenant Thomas Foy, of the Second Regiment, and Lieu- — 
tenant Henry A. Prescott, of the First Regiment, have __ 
fallen. So far as yet known, this completes the listof 
fatal casualties among the officers ; thatof the privates 
is not yet received. ; 

The’ State will embalm the memory of these noble 
men, as it preserves the fame of its heroes of Revolu- 
tionary days. ’ 

This reverse calls for renewed and vigorous effort 
on the part of all loyal citizens to maintain the Federal 
Government. ’ os 

Therefore, I, Samuel G. Arnold, Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, do hereby call upon the good people of this 
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tate to come forward without delay and volunteer their 
ices in defence of the Constitution and the laws. 

Arrangements will at once be made for the com- 
‘mandants of the several or companies to enroll 
‘men to serve for three years or during the war, unless 
age en Let the mse to this call be 
pt, decided, and such as will show that the mar- 

“ irit of our State is alike indomitable in victory 


d SAM’L G. ARNOLD, Lieut.-Gov. 
~ By His Honor’s command, 
Joun R. Bartetr, Secretary of State. 


Ng 
_. Gov. Sprague convened the Legislature, and 
‘sent in a message, in which he said: 
_ “When the action of this body was first 
n, the State and the country felt that the 
war would, from the necessities of the case, be 
of short duration. Since that time events have 
transpired which have opened the eyes of the 
whole country to the magnitude of the rebellion 
which they are called upon to crush out. The 
repulse which the army has recently suffered 
has been owing to so many causes that it is im- 
possible to attribute it to any one which we 
should regard as satisfactory—all of them 
inting to the condition of things which we 
- behold. The State and the country, how- 
‘ever, may feel psoas from a seas in i 
programme at Washington, and by the people 
throughout the whole North, that the errors 
-of the past will not be repeated in the future, 
and also that every movement for the future 
will hardly fail to result in success. 
“The war will, of necessity, be a long one. 
We have been in error as to the strength of the 
enemy, and as to the long and persistent course 
which has been pursued by the South, tending 
towards this pom: While we have been oc- 
cupied in our business they have been creating 
revolution. We were under the impression 
_ that they were lacking in all the resources 
which go to raise and maintain armies; where- 
as, in almost every particular, we have found 
them superior to ourselves. We have found 
not only the physique of their men equal to 
urs, but their clothing, their arms, their sub- 
istence, and their means of transportation— 
avery thing that goes to make up military effi- 
“ciency, superior to ours. And when we have 
been obliged to be the attacking force, march- 
ig under a Southern sun, exhausted, without 
provisions and without shelter, they have been 
encamped and in fortified positions, in a coun- 
unfriendly to us and friendly to them, 
__ where they could receive information of every 
“movement of ours, and we could learn nothing 
whatever as to theirs. 
_ “The probabilities are that in no case on the 
record of the world’s history has an army been 
ealled into the field possessing so little knowl- 
edge of the strength and position of the ene- 
_ my; and, such being the case, it was impossible 
for any troops in the position ours found them- 
_ selves to have sustained themselves for any 
_ onsiderable length of time. It has opened the 
_ eyes of the country to the immensity of this 
_ struggle, and in that view of the subject the re- 
‘sult may be bearable.” 
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The Legislature was in session three days, 
and adjourned, having authorized a bounty of 
fifteen dollars for each recruit enlisted under 
the authority of the State, to be paid to him on 
being mustered into the service of the United 
States. A resolution was adopted directing the 
payment to the families of killed, wounded, or 
disabled soldiers, of the bounty to which those 
soldiers would be entitled by three months’ ser- 
vice under the acts of April and May. The 
several towns were authorized to appropriate 
and raise money for bounties to soldiers and 
their families, on the same footing that money 
for town expenses is appropriated and raised; 
and their past action in this respeet was con- 
firmed. 

An act was passed authorizing the General 
Treasurer, under advice of the Governor, to 
issue the bonds of the State, with senii-annual 
coupons at six per cent. interest, for an amount 
not exceeding $500,000, payable in ten years 
from the first of October next ; but the State is 
privileged to redeem them at any time after 
five years. The sums allowed by the United 
States to the State in settlement of the war 
claims are by the present act devoted to the 
redemption of these bonds. 

The General Treasurer was empowered to 
hire $500,000, or less, at not over six per cent., 
and to renew said loans from time to time; the 
money was to be expended in raising and equip- 
ping troops under the provisions of the military 
act passed in April. The Governor was author- 
ized to employ a proper person to adjust mili- 
tary accounts between the State and the United 
States. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that all 
political parties should unite in supporting the 
constitutionally elected Government of the 
United States in the present crisis, and pledg- 
ing the best exertions and the entire resourees 
of the State and its people to preserve the Union. 

The thanks of the Assembly were by resoln- 
tion tendered to the Governor for his vigorens 
conduct in camp and field, and he was present- 
ed with the piece of cannon belonging to the 
Second Rhode Island battery, and brought away 
from the battle field at Bull Run. 

The Assembly, by resolution, thanked Am- 
brose E. Burnside, late Colonel of the First 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, for his gal- 
lant services, and expressed its satisfaction that 
the National Government had recognized and 
rewarded those services; the resolution also 
signifies a wish that in his new capacity as brig- 
adier-general he might be placed in immediate 
command of the Rhode Island regiments. 

The call for troops was promptly responded 
to, and the State furnished six regiments and 
three batteries of artillery during the year. 
The enrolled militia of Rhode Island, (compris- 
ing all males between the ages of 18 and 45,) 
numbers 20,283, which is an increase over 1860 
of 1,742. Her quota of troops, under the call 
for 500,000, was 4,057, but, according to the re- 
port of the Adjutant-General Mauran, she had 
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sent in her own regiments 5,124, while 1,005 
had enlisted in regiments belonging to other 
States, and in the navy. 

This is a heavy draught, being equal to nearly 
one-third of the whole active male population. 

The State of Rhode Island suffered perhaps 
more, proportionally to her population, than 
any other State, by reason of the short supply 
of cotton, and attention was immediately drawn 
to the prospects of “cottoning” flax. The 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry offered $500 for the best 
bale of flax cotton, fit for use on cotton ma- 
chinery. . In consequence, five competitors 
claimed the amount, but the committee de- 
cided that none of them met the requirements, 
Some of their samples would work with wool 
and in a small per cent. with cotton, giving 
the cloth greater body. The difficulty was to 
obtain a uniform thickness. 

ROMNEY, is a2 village on the South Branch 
of the Potomac, 190 miles northwest of Rich- 
mond. It is the capital of Hampshire county. 
A few miles from Romney, near Mill Creek, an 
attack was made on a small body of Confeder- 
ate troops by an Indiana regiment under Col. 
Wallace. The enemy retired through Romney 
on the road te Winchester. They abandoned 
their tents, arms, uniforms, &c. Some prisoners 
were taken, with a small loss on both sides. 

RUSSIA. The most extensive though not 
the most populous empire of the world, possess- 
ing vast tracts of territory in the three conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and North America; ex- 
tending over 35° of latitude and 192° of longi- 
tude, and having an area of about 8,000,000 
square miles, and a population of 72,961,811 
inhabitants. Much of its territory is sterile, 
and either consists of snow-capped mountains, 
elevated sandy plains, or frigid and ice-clad 
wastes; but other portions are abundantly fer- 
tile, and yield vast quantities of grains and 
fruits; while its forests produce the best of 
timber, .and its mountainous regions are prolific 
in mineral wealth beyond any other portion:of 
the globe. Gold, silver, platinum, iron of ex- 
traordinary quality, copper, lead, tin, the pre- 
cious malachite, beryl, onyx, agate, and other 
gems exist in great. profusion in the mines of 
the Ural, the Altai, and the Siberian moun- 
tains. 

The people are of numerous races:and have 
rather formed a conglomeration of nations than 
a distinct nationality.. In Russia in Europe the 
Muscovite race is perhaps more numerous than 
any other, but large portions of the population 
are composed of Poles, Swedes, Germans, Jews; 
the Slavonic races, Lapps, and Finns; in the 
south and southeast, Tartars and Turks of the 
Asiatic tribes, Georgians, Circassians, Arme- 
nians, &c., &c. In Asia, Tartars, Turks, Tun- 
gouses, and Chinese predominate, but there are 
many Persians of the old Aryan stock, as well 
as Samoiedes, and other tribes of the Finnish 
family ; while in America the Esquimaux and 
other Arctic tribes of a similar origin are the 
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principal inhabitants of the cold’ and cheerless 
region belonging to Russia. 

The government is an absolute monarchy; 
the Czar or Emperor being in reality, as he is 
by title, autocrat of all the Russias. The le 
of European Russia have been divided into — 
three classes; the nobility, who possess vast 
landed estates, and some of them immense 
wealth; the middle class, composed mainly of 


merchants, teachers, men of science, and master 


mechanics; and the serfs, who were slaves, but 
of late years attached to the soil. These last 
were again divided into two classes, serfs of 
the nobility and serfs of the crown. The Rus- — 
sian serf possesses extraordinary mechanical in- 
genuity, and a remarkable facility for the ac- — 
quisition of Janguages and literature, and has — 
extraordinary local attachments; but he is 


crafty and deceitful, and ages of servitude have 


developed in him the vices of the'servile condi- _ 
tion. The events of the year in Russia have been _ 
deeply interesting. At its commencement there 
were, perhaps, no more than the usual causes of 
disturbance: the chronic difficulties growing out 
of the forcible disintegration of Poland; which — 
at frequent intervals assumed the acute form of — 
insurrection or revolution; the restless condi- — 
tion of the serfs as the time of their long-— 
looked-for emancipation drew nigh; the dis- — 
affection of the Tartar or ‘Turkish tribes in- — 
habiting the Crimean peninsula, who on some 
real or fancied grievance, growing out of the © 
conflict of religions, they being bigoted Moham- 
medans, left their homes in a body and precip- 
itated themselves upon the Christian population — 
of Northeastern Turkey, driving them out, and 
claiming the protection of their co-religionists, 
the dominant power in Turkey—the a ; 
preceding ‘the storm, in the Oaucasus, and 
which some months later broke out in a re-— 
newed and severe conflict ; the occupation by — 
Russia of a considerable portion of Independent — 
Turkistan, and of the region south of the lower 
Amoor, rather by virtue of the arts of diplomacy © 
than by the more costly method of invasion, 
This was the condition of the empire at: the 
opening of the year. , 
In Poland an outbreak soon occurred. In 
1856, at the close of the Crimean war, and soon 
after his own coronation; the Emperor Alexan= 
der II. had promised to Poland a general am- — 
nesty; liberty of conscience in religious mat- — 


ters; the restoration of the Polish languagein 
the records and government of the kingdom, 
and instruction in it in the schools; and the — 


reéstablishment of the suppressed universities, 
These promises had for the most part remained ~ 
unfulfilled, and though the amiable and popular 
Gortchakoff (see GortonaKorFr) had been install- ~ 
ed as Governor of Poland, and had done his ut- — 
most to beautify Warsaw, and restore it to — 
more than its former stateliness, and in many — 
ways the rigor of the’ iron-handed Nicholas 
had been softened under the administration of 
his successor, yet the Poles felt that they were 
grievously wronged, 


_ Before narrating the circumstances of the 
insurrection, it may be necessary to give a brief 
account of the Agronomic Society which has 
been to such an extent identified with it. The 
Count André Zamoiski, or Monsieur André, as 
the Poles call him, was a Polish patriot of noble 
and ancient family, who had taken part in the 
revolution of 1830, but after the taking of War- 
saw in 1831, has been permitted to return to 
Poland. Unable to be of service otherwise to 
his country, he endeavored to promote its ma- 
terial p ; he established lines of steam- 
boats upon the Vistula, and erected warehonses 
in Warsaw, but the improvement of agriculture 
_ was the subject to which he devoted most atten- 
tion. Its processes, implements, and science 

' were matter to which he directed his thoughts 
and efforts. In 1850, he obtained permission 
to publish a monthly agricultural journal at 
_ Warsaw, and in 1857 secured the sanction of 
the young emperor to the founding of the 
Agronomic Society. In 1859, he sought and 
received permission for the Society to hold an 
anniversary and public sittings for the discussion 
of agricultural topics. He had also been instru- 

- mental in the foundation of similar associations 
‘at Cracow and Leopol (in Galicia) in Austrian 
Poland, and at Posen in Prussian Poland, and 
maintained a constant communication with 
them. Those who have never lived under a 
despotic government can hardly realize with 
what almost childish eagerness the educated 
Poles joined these agricultural associations. In 
their discussions of agricultural topics they were 
measurably free, and if, occasionally, under the 
garb of a politico-economical doctrine, some 
great principle of liberty was enunciated, who 
could blame them? The Agronomic Society of 
Warsaw, in the third year of its existence, num- 
bered 4,600 members, and its sessions were at- 
tended by hundreds of ladies of the highest rank 
and social position. The others, though younger, 
had a proportionally numerous membership. 
‘On the 25th of November, 1860, the anniver- 
‘st ry of the revolution of 1830 had been cele- 
brated in Warsaw, by funeral services in mem- 
ry of the patriots, and by the chanting of na- 
al martial hyms. In January, 1861, masses 
e said for the dead poets, Mickiewicz, 
ski, and Slowacki. The government tol- 
ed these manifestations, and even permitted 
ose who took part in them to wear the Polish 
onal costume. On the 25th of February, a 
{ crowd gathered around the old market at 
Warsaw, and the streets adjacent, to do honor 
_ to the memory of the Poles who fell at the bat- 
of Grochow in 1831, and a procession passed 
igh one of the streets, bearing flags with a 
e eagle on ared ground. The chief of Po- 
se, Colonel Trepoff, ordered them to disperse, 
bat the order was received with shouts of de- 
_ fisive laughter, andthe mounted police, irritated 
_ at their refusal, rode upon the procession with 
_ drawn sabres, and wounded a considerable 


‘Lumber. 
- On the 27th of February, a funeral service 
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was held in the church of the Carmelites in 
honor of Zawiska, a Polish patriot who was 
hung in 1833. From that church a portion of 
the crowd went to the hall of the Agronomic 
Society then holding its annual session, and 
attempted to draw it into the insurrectionary 
movement, but by the adroit management of 
its President, were prevented from doing so. 
Another portion were by accident thrown into 
confusion before the great gate of the church 
of the Bernardines, and the Russian general 
Zabolotskoi ordered the military force to fire 
upon them, unarmed as they were, and the 
Cossack guard to charge upon them; and, as a 
result, a number were killed and many wounded, 

The people, though overwhelmed with grief, 
were now thoroughly indignant. On the eve- 
ning of the day of this last massacre, the Polish 
committee addressed to the Emperor a remon- 
strance, closing with these words: “ Out off 
from every legal means of bringing before your 
throne her grievances, and the demonstration 
of her necessities, Poland is compelled to make 
her voice heard only by the cry to heaven of 
the martyrs, whom each day ‘she offers as a 
holocaust.” The Government apparently felt 
that it had gone too far, and conciliatory meas- 
ures were adopted, unpopular officers: were 
removed, and reforms promised. The funeral 
of the victims of the 27th of February passed 
off on the 2d of March without disturbance, the 
prudence of Count Zamoiski having secured the 
adjournment of the Agronomic Society, without 
any participation in the exciting scenes and 
topics of the day, having first passed a resoln- 
tion in favor of giving the right of property to 
the serfs, a measure which the Emperor was 
known to have greatly at heart. 

The danger seemed to have passed, when sud- 
denly, on the 7th of April, an imperial deeree 
was published suppressing the Agronomic Soci- 
ety. This new grievance roused all the former 
bitterness ; again the crowds assembled in War- 
saw, and gathered around the hall of the Society; 
and, on the 8th, the order was given to disperse 
them by armed force, and the charges of cavalry, 
and the deadly fire of the infantry again caused 
the death and wounding of more than a thousand 
citizens. The excitement spread throughout Po- 
land, and even into some of the Russian govern- 
ments, especially the Ukraine, where strong 
sympathy was expressed for the Poles. The Rus- 
sian Government meanwhile adopted the most 
stringent and cruel measures. Soldiers were 
encamped in the principal streets, and cannon 
were placed in position to shell the city. The 
soldiers committed numberless outrages; the 
Circle of “ The Resource,” a favorite place of 
assembly for the principal citizens, was closed ; 
the inhabitants were forbidden to wear, and the 
merchants to sell mourning goods; the Poles 
who resigned government offices were subjected 
to the severest penalties; great numbers were 
arrested, and especially all clergymen who man- 
ifested, as most of them did, their patriotic sym- 
pathies. 
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Yet with a vacillation which irritated the 
people almost as much as its severities, the Gov- 
ernment seemed to fear that it had been too 
harsh, and again indicated a desire to intro- 
duce reforms which should pacify the Poles. 
Public fétes in honor of the Czar were held, but 
the Poles discountenanced them; the journals 
and the penny post which had been suppressed, 
were restored; the Circle of ‘‘The Resource” 
was again opened, and permission granted to 
make the annual pilgrimage to Czenstochowa, 
the holy city of Poland, on the 8th of May, but 
no one went. The taxes were lightened, and 
other measures which looked towards some re- 
duction of the burdens of the country were 
adopted; but the people were firm in their de- 
mands for the restoration of the kingdom of 
Poland with its constitution, its rights, and its 
immunities, and appeared determined to take 
nothing less; and this the Emperor, though un- 
doubtedly sincerely desirous of the pacification 
of Poland, that he might give his exclusive 
attention to the emancipation of the serfs, was 
unwilling to grant. On the 15th of Oct., 1861, 
the celebration of the birthday of Kosciusko led 
to further disturbances, and the imprisonment 
of a number of Poles, but the massacre of April 
was fortunately not repeated. 

Russian serfdom dates from 1601, when, by an 
imperial ukase, the peasants on an estate were 
forbidden to leave the service of the landholder 
without his consent. Prior to the accession of 
Nicholas I. to the throne, in 1825, the serfs were 
wholly in the power of their masters, and were 
often treated with great cruelty. The life of the 
serf was of scarcely so much account as that of 
a dog or horse, and at the caprice of his master 
he was sold, given away, drowned, sent to Si- 
‘beria, or otherwise disposed of. The ukase of 
1827, by which the Emperor declared the serf 
an integral and inseparable portion of the soil, 
produced a sensible improvement in the condi- 
tion of the class. A further amelioration en- 
sued, from the system adopted by the Govern- 
ment of loaning money to the landholders on 
the pledge of their lands and serfs, and the 
eventual foreclosure of these mortgages, by 
which the lands became crown lands, and the 
serfs crown peasants. In this new relation, 
they were only required to pay to the Govern- 
ment one dollar a year for each male peasant, 
and were liable to the military conscription. 
But only about two-fifths of the serfs were in 
this way relieved from the oppression of their 
masters, and in order to remedy this, the Em- 

eror, in 1845, conferred on them the power, 

itherto withheld, of making contracts. Armed 
with this power, the serfs sought to purchase 
the lands on which they lived from their Jand- 
holders, since by that purchase they themselves 
became free. They also in many cases loaned 
to the landholders money on the mortgage of 
their estates. But they had not, like the Gov- 
ernment, the means of paying to the landholder 
the third part of the value of his property, on 
foreclosing the mortgage, and hence they lost 
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-ernment or their serfs, and who refused to sell _ . 


their capital, and did not gain their liberty. — 
The Government again interposed, and opened — 

to them the imperial treasury for the loans they 
needed, in order to complete the purchase of 
the property, requiring only the payment of 3. 
per cent. interest, and 3 per cent. of the capital 
annually, secured by the mortgage of the prop- 
erty. In this way, in many cases, by payments 
spread over 80 years, they became free, and the 
proprietors of their lands; or, if they failed, — 
they were at the worst only crown peasants, 
a far better position than their previous one, 
There were still, however, many large proprie- 
tors who were not in debt either to the toed 


their lands to their serfs; and for these serfs 
there was no redress in the ukases already pro- 
mulgated. For them the only hope of release 
from servitude, was by enlistment in the army, or 
in the case of females, marriage with a freeman, — 
At the accession of the present Emperor, in 
1855, there were in the empire 38,000,000 serfs, — 
of whom 16,000,000 were crown peasants, and — 
22,000,000 belonged to private estates, or to 
the private lands of the crown. Notwithstand- 
ing the exhaustion of his finances by the Ori- — 
mean war, Alexander II. was sincerely desirous — 
of promoting the emancipation of the servile 
class, and to this he was prompted as well by 
motives of humanity as by the conviction of the 
material development in the physical condition 
of his empire which would be the result of the 
substitution of free for compulsory labor. In 
1857 he promulgated a ukase, providing that 
the serfs were to be finally liberated within — 
twelve years after settling the terms to be re- _ 
solved on between them and the proprietors. _ 
For the purpose of framing the measures of 
emancipation in such a way as to avoid or ~ 
overcome the many and serious difficulties 
which were involved in it, the Emperor ap- — 
pointed on the 15th of July, 1857, a superior _ 
committee composed of the most eminent men 
of the Empire, and of which his brother, Grand 
Duke Constantine, was president, to digest and 
mature a plan of emancipation which should 
harmonize the interests of the landed proprie- 
tors and the peasants, and should also provide 
for the release from servitude of the very con- 
siderable class of domestics, who, while serfs 
by birth, and servants by occupation, had no ~ 
connection with the landed estates of the pro- — 
prietors. This committee reported late in 1860 — 
to the Grand Council of the Empire, by which _ 
their propositions were duly considered and 
approved, and on the 5th of March, O. §., 
(March 17, N. S.,) 1861, the Emperor issued 
his manifesto dated February 19, O.8., (March — 
8,) in which, after reciting the past disabilities — 
and injustice which the serfs had endured, and — 
the solicitude which he and his immediate pre- — 
decessors had felt for the improvement of their — 
condition, he proceeded to declare that thence- 
forth the landed proprietors must allow the 
serfs to cultivate their land at a fixed rental, and 
that they should be at liberty to purchase from 
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the estates of the proprietors sufficient land for 
mapere support and that of their families; that at 
_the end of two years they were to be free, and 
sooner if they purchased the full quantity of 
land to which they were entitled, for which 
purpose loans would be furnished, if needed, 
Bian the imperial treasury. The domestics 
(dyorovye) were to be free at the end of two 
years. It was further provided that, by ami- 
_ ¢able arrangements, the proprietors and serfs 
might shorten this period of temporary bond- 
age, and adjust their mutual relations at once. 
Trike settlement of any difficulties or disputes 
' arising from this prospective emancipation, 
_ special courts were established, and a char- 
_ter of rules drawn up, specifying the quantity 
of land to which the peasants should be enti- 
g pet, the rental and other charges which might 
_be exacted, and the terms and times of pay- 
ment. The Emperor closed his manifesto with 
an earnest appeal to both classes, the proprie- 
_ tors and peasants, to maintain towards each 
other a spirit of mutual accommodation and 
_ good will, and to avoid all disputes or manifes- 
tations of hostility. A commission, of which 
he Grand Duke Constantine was president, 
__ Was appointed to superintend the measures for 
emancipation. ’ 
_ While the measures thus initiated were wise 
and benevolent in intention, they were hardly 
so clear in their expression as was desirable, 
_and it was found that they had excited expec- 
_ tations on the part of the serfs which the events 
did not justify, and that in several instances 
serious disturbances resulted. 
___ The territorial acquisitions of Russia during 
the year, were of great magnitude and impor- 
tance. In the article Grograrutcan Expiora- 
_ tions, we have alluded to the approaches made 
. that Government towards India in Independ- 
ent Turkistan, and to their explorations, fol- 
lowed by the stationing of a resident commis- 
oner in Chinese Turkistan. In the extreme 
east of Asia, they have acquired far larger and 
_ more important possessions. By a treaty nego- 
tis ed with the Emperor of China in November, 
ae 60, and ratified in 1861, the astute Russian 
sok euuoientisry, Mouravieff, secured the eession 
_ to Russia of the island of Saghalien, and that 
__ portion of Mantchooria lying east of the Oussouri 
| River, as far south as the 42d parallel of north 
latitude. They also took possession of the princi- 
pal port of the Japanese island of Yesso; and on 
the 13th of June, 1861, seized also the important 
- island of Tsus-sima in the straits of Corea, 
% hich is fifty miles long and twelve wide, and 
_ commands the strait. This island, it is said, 
__ they purpose fortifying, when the Russian Gov- 
_ €rnment will have command of the ‘entire 
___ Western coast of Asia, from the 35th parallel 
 horthward. ) 
___ The conduct of Russia towards the United 
oe since the commencement of the civil war, 
. been marked by courtesy and kindness. 
__ The desire of the Emperor for the maintenance 
of our institutions, and the suppression of the 
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rebellion has been repeatedly expressed, and 
manifested by deeds as well as words, (See 
DirLomatio CoRRESPONDENCE.) 

The finances of Russia are not in a remark- 
ably prosperous condition. Her resources are 
immense, and her revenues large, but there 
has been for a number of years past an annual 
deficit, which has been met by new loans, and 
the credit of the empire not being of the best 
abroad, her loans have been either taken at 
home, or if negotiated abroad, have paid heavy 
rates of interest. The extreme reluctance of 
the Russian Government to make any thing like 
a full exposé of its financial condition has had 
an unfavorable effect upon its credit. To-day 
the best-informed financiers of Europe haye 
very little positive knowledge concerning the 
debt or the present revenue or expenditure of, 
the empire. A Russian authority, M. Ogareft® 
states the debt in 1861 as £82,410,000, or about 
$410,000,000; but as the same authority states 
the debt. of 1860 at £87,876,920, which would 
indicate a reduction of $27,000,000 in a year, 
when no financier has any knowledge of the 
payment of any portion of the debt, his state- 
merits are to be received with some caution. 
The annual expenditure is supposed to range 
from $220,000,000 to $250,000,000. 

With the exception of canals, for which the 
country was well adapted, and which are nu- 
merous and well constructed, Russia had not 
till quite recently, accomplished much in the 
way of internal improvement. A railway sev- 
enteen miles in length was, indeed, built in 
1836, but no great enterprises of that kind were 
attempted till ten or twelve years later. The 
railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow was 
opened in 1851, and there are now lines com- 
pleted or in course of construction to most of 
the principal towns of European Russia, and to 
Berlin. There were, at the end of 1861, 8,895 
miles completed, and nearly as many more pro- 
jected or in progress. A line of electric tele- 
graph, to extend from St. Petersburg to Niko- 
laiey on the Pacific, near the mouth of the 
Amoor, was commenced in the spring of 1861, 
and was to be vigorously pushed forward to 
completion. It was expected that it would 
eventually be connected with the American 
line to San Francisco. 

Education in Russia is confined mostly to 
those who are able to pay for it, and to the 
foundlings and other protégés of Government. 
The high schools, seminaries, colleges, and uni- 
versities are well conducted, and the course of 
education in them is thorough; but the com- 
munal schools, where they exist, are of the 
poorest character, and impart no instruction 
of any value. 

The empire is emerging, and with a rapidity 
which under all the circumstances is encour- 
aging, from a barbarism which two centuries 
ago was nearly absolute, into a high degree of 
civilization; and though there are occasional 
and partial. reactions, and the autocratic gov- 


‘ernment under which it has remained, is gene- 
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rally considered inimical to the highest 1aoral 
and intellectual development, there is as little 
cause to blush for the progress of the nation 
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since the commencement of the present century 
as can be found in the history of any nation of 
Europe for the same period, 
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SCHLOSSER, Frrepricu Curisropue, a Ger- 
man historian, born in Jever, Nov. 17, 1776, died 
in Heidelberg, Sept. 23, 1861. He was educat- 
ed-at Gottingen, and after completing his uni- 
versity course, was for some years a private tu- 
tor. In 1808 he became associate rector of the 
school at Jever, but retained the position only a 
year, removing in 1809 to Frankfort-am-Main, 
that he might enjoy greater facilities for his 
historical studies. In 1812 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the New Lyceum at Frankfort, 
in 1814 was appointed city librarian, and in 
1817 professor of history at Heidelberg. © This 
professorship he retained till his death. His 
greatest and most widely known work was 
“History of the Eighteenth Century, and of 
the Nineteenth to the Overthrow of the 
French Empire,” 8 vols., published at Heidel- 
berg in 8 vols., (1823-46,) and translated by D. 
Davison and republished in England in 8 vols., 
(1843-52.) His other principal works were: 
“Lives of Beza and Peter Martyr,” Heidelberg, 
1809; “ History of the Iconoclastic Cxsars of 
the Eastern Empire,” Frankfort, 1812; ‘“* Gen- 
eral View of the History of the Ancient World, 
and its Civilization,” 3 vols., Frankfort, 1826-34; 
“The History of the World, in Consecutive 
Narration,” 9 vols., 1817-24. 

SORIBE, Evetne, a French dramatic writer, 
born at Paris, Dec. 24, 1791, died in the same 
city Feb. 20, 1861, of apoplexy. He was ori- 
ginally intended for the legal profession, but 
his guardian, the advocate Bennet, found his 
dramatic tastes so strong that he advised him 
to abandon the bar for the stage. His first 
drama, produced in 1811, and in which he was 
aided by his schoolfellow, De la Vigue, was 
highly successful, and his whole career as a 
dramatic writer has been crowned by equal 
success. He was the author of an immense 
number of dramas of very unequal merit, but 
all exhibiting a correct conception and great 
power of vigorous delineation of the life of the 
lower and middle classes. “A selection of his 
dramas (translated) in seven volumes, was pub- 
lished in England in 1845, and many of them 
have been reproduced on the American as well 
as the English stage. “ Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Robert 
le Diable,” ‘“‘Les Diamans de la Couronne,” 
“The Finest Day of my Life,” &c., are among 
those which will be most readily recognized. 

SEWELL’S POINT is the projection of land 
on the right shore, where the Elizabeth River 
turns from a north to an easterly course, be- 
coming then what is called Hampton Roads. It 
is on this river that Norfolk in Virginia is situ- 
ated. The point was fortified immediately after 
the secession of Virginia. The battery placed 
here by her troops was the exterior of the line 


of batteries intended to guard the Elizabeth 
River, through which Norfolk is approached, 
This line of batteries consisted of seven, the 
heaviest of which was at Oraney Island, mount- 
ing about thirty guns. Two batteries further 
inland mounted about twelve and fifteen gues 
respectively. The other batteries mounted from — 
seven to ten guns. The battery at Sewell’s 
Point commanded the vessels blockading James 
River, and if the guns were sufficiently heavy 
and effective, it could cause them to remove, 
A party being observed perfecting the earth- 
works, the gunboat Star opened fire upon them 
with two ten-inch guns and shell. Subsequent-— 
ly the Freeborn, Capt. Ward; arrived, and, tak- 


ing a position near the shore, drove the defenders _ 


out of the works, and disabled the battery. 
The Star was struck by-five shots of small. 


calibre, all of which took effect. One ball;a 
six-pounder, penetrated the hull on the lar-. 
board bow, a few inches above the water line. _ 


Two of her crew were injured, and one of them, 
a boy, seriously. This was the first skirmish 
between the floating batteries of the North and - 
land batteries of the South. On the other side, _ 
Vice-President Stephens, in an address at At- — 
lanta, Ga., on the 23d of May, spoke of the 


affair as resulting in “the vessel being re- — 


pulsed and disabled.” at 
SHAW, Lemvet, LL. D., late Chief-Justice 

of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, born 

at Barnstable, Mass., January, 1781, died at- 

Boston, Mass., March 30, 1861. » He was a 

graduate of Harvard College, and the following — 


year was assistant teacher in one of the Bos- 


ton public schools, and assistant editor of the 


“ Boston Gazette.” He studied law with David — I 


Everett, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in 
New Hampshire, Sept. 1804, and two months 
after, commenced practice in Boston, remaining 
in practice until his appointment as Chief-Jus- 
tice. In 1816 he was elected a member of the. 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, in _ 
which he was continued by reélection for seven 
years, and was subsequently for four -years a 
member of the Senate. In 1820 he was a ~ 
member of the Convention for revising the _ 
Constitution. In Sept. 1830 he was appointed 


Chief-Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, _ 


which office he held thirty years. He wasan ~ 
overseer of Harvard College about fifteen years, 
and thirty years in the Corporation. While in 
the Legislature he drew up an elaborate report — 
concerning the lands of the United States, ad- 
vocating their distribution to the old as well as 
to the new States, for the purposes of educa- 
tion. He was considered an able jurist, and his 
legal opinions were regarded as possessing great 
weight. 
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ters any persons who may come within your 
lines. You will employ such persons in the 
services to which they may be best adapted, 
keeping an account of the labor by them per- 
formed, of the value of it, and the expenses of 
their maintenance. The question of their final 
disposition will be reserved for future deter- 
mination.” 

On the 11th of July, the United States Mar- 
shal of Kansas writes to the Attorney-General, 
asking whether he should give his official ser- 
vices in the execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. é 

In reply, the Attorney-General says : 

“Tt is the President’s constitutional duty to 
‘take care that the laws be faithfully executed.’ 
That means all the laws. He has no right to 
discriminate—no right to execute the laws he 
likes, and leave unexecuted those he dislikes. 
And of course you and I, his subordinates, can 
have no wider latitude of discretion than he 
-has. Missouri is a State in the Union. The 
insurrectionary disorders in Missouri are but 
individual crimes, and do not change the legal 
status of the State, nor change its rights and 
obligations as a member of the Union. 

“A refusal, by a ministerial officer, to exe- 
cute any law which properly belongs to his 
office, is an official misdemeanor, of which I do 
not doubt the President would take notice.” 

At the extra session of Congress, a bill known 
as the Confiscation Act was passed, containing 
the following section: 


And be it further enacted, That whenever hereafter, 
during the present insurrection against the Government 
of the United States, any person claimed to be held to 
labor or service-under the law of any State shall be re- 
quired or permitted by the person to whom such labor 
or service is claimed to be due, or by the lawful agent 
of such person, to take up arms against the United 
States, or shall be required or permitted by the od 
son to whom such labor or service is claimed to be due, 
or his lawful agent, to work or to be employed in or 
upon any fort, navy yard, dock, armory, ship, intrench- 
ment, or in any military or naval service whatsoever, 
ppainet the Government and lawful authority of the 

nited States, then, and in every such case, the person 
to whom such labor or service is claimed to be due 
shall forfeit his claim to such Jabor, any law of the 
State or of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And whenever thereafter the person claim- 
ing such labor or service shall seek to enforce his claim, 


itshall be a full and sufficient answer to such claim that 


the Soap whose service or labor is claimed had been 
employed in hostile service against the Government of 
the United States, contrary to the provisions of this act. 


This was finally approved by the President 
on the 6th of August. On the 8th, the Secre- 
tary of War again writes to General Butler, 
giving very fully the views of the Government. 
The conclusion adopted was such as to con- 
vince citizens acknowledging the sovereignty 
‘of the United States Government that the 
principle laid down in the Constitution, that 
“private property shall not be taken for public 
uses without just compensation,” was to be 
strictly observed, and the command to the 
troops against interference with the servants 
of peaceful citizens, “in house or field,” was all 
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that could be claimed of a just Government 
called to cope with a great enemy. 

The Secretary thus proceeds: “It is the 
desire of the President that all existing rights, 
in all the States, be fully respected and main- 
tained. The war now prosecuted on the part 
of the Federal Government is a war for the 
Union, and for the preservation of all constitu- 
tional rights of States and the citizens of the 
States in the Union, Hence no question can 
arise as to fugitives from service within the 
States and Territories in which the authority of 
the Union is fully acknowledged. The ordinary 
forms of judicial proceeding, which must be re- _ 
spected by military and civil authorities alike, — 
will suffice for the enforcement of all legal 
claims. But in States wholly or partially un- i 
der insurrectionary control, where the laws of 
the United States are so far opposed and resist- 
ed that they cannot be effectually enforced, it 
is obvious that rights dependent on the exeen- , 
tion of those laws must temporarily fail ; and it } 
is equally obvious that rights dependent on the 
laws of the States within which military opera- 
tions are conducted, must be necessarily sub- — 
ordinated to the military exigencies created by — 
the insurrection, if not wholly forfeited by the © 
treasonable conduct of parties claiming them. — 
To this general rule rights to services can form — 
no exception. 

“ The act of Congress approved August 6th, — 
1861, declares that if persons held to service 
shall be employed in hostility to the United 
States, the right to their services shall be for-— 
feited, and such persons shall be discharged _ 
therefrom. It follows of necessity that no 
claim can be recognized by the military author- _ 
ities of the Union to the services of such per- _ 
sons when fagitives. 

“A more difficult question is presented in _ 
respect to persons escaping from the service of _ 
loyal masters. It is quite apparent that the © 
laws of the State, under which only the ser- 
vices of such fugitives can be claimed, must 
needs be wholly, or almost wholly suspended, 
as to remedies, by the insurrection and the _ 
military measures necessitated by it, and it is 
equally apparent that the substitution of mili- 
tary for judicial measures, for the enforcement — 
of such claims, must be attended by great in- 4 
conveniences, embarrassments, and injuries, 

“Under these circumstances it seems quite — 
clear that the substantial rights of loyal masters ; : 
will be best protected by receiving such fugi- | 
tives, as well as fugitives from disloyal masters, — 
into the service of the United States, and em-_ 
ploying them under such organizations and in~ 
such occupations as circumstances may suggest — 
or require. Of course a record should be kept, - 
showing the name and description of the fugi- 
tives, the name and the character, as loyal or dis- © 
loyal, of the master, and such facts as may be 
necessary to a correct understanding of the cir- 
cumstances of each case after tranquillity shall 
have been restored. Upon the return of peace, 
Congress will doubtless properly provide for all 


the persons thus received into the service of the 
Union, and for just compensation to loyal mas- 
ters. In this way only, it would seem, can the 
duty and safety of the Government and the 
just rights of all be fully reconciled and har- 
_- monized. 

- * You will therefore consider yourself as in- 
structed to govern your future action, in respect 
to fugitives from service, by the principles here- 
in stated, and will report from time to time, 

‘and at least twice in each month, your action 
jn the premises to this Department. You will, 
however, neither authorize nor permit any in- 
terference, by the troops under your command, 
with the servants of peaceful citizens, in house 
or field, nor will you, in any way, encourage 
such servants to leave the lawful service of 
their masters; nor will you, except in cases ° 
where the public safety may seem to require it, 
prevent the voluntary return of any fugitive to 
the service from which he may have escaped.” 
Jt will be seen that these instructions are in 
harmony with the act of Congress above men-* 

tioned, and equally remote from emancipation 
by proclamation and heedless inaction in regard 
to such an important matter. 
' The leading principle of the instructions is 
that the existing war had no direct relation to 
‘slavery. It was a war for the restoration of 
the Union under the existing Constitution. 
National success would establish each State of 
_ the restored Union in full enjoyment of all 
those rights which it possessed prior to seces- 
_ sion, except so far as they may have been inevi- 
_ tably damaged by it. 

_- The whole subject of slavery in loyal States 
was to be left to the civil authorities. No 
_ action was contemplated in relation to it by 
\. military force or direction. No hindrance 
‘would be opposed to the exercise of the lawful 

f masters within or without the lines 


h servants lawfully employed in peaceful 
pursuits. But where servants were abandoned 
_ by their masters, or escape from them, the in- 
_ structions did not allow the troops employed in 
suppressing the insurrection to be diverted 
from their legitimate duties for the purpose of 
_ determining claims to service, or of restoring 
laves to masters. They simply directed that 
those who came within the lines and offered 
their services to the Government be received 
and employed, and that care be taken to pre- 
arve a record which would enable loyal mas- 
ters, after the end of the war, to obtain indem- 
__hity from Oongress for the loss of servants so 
_ received and employed. 
Thus the rights of loyal masters were to be 
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nstitutions of a State avoided, as far as practi- 
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services, the Federal Government followed the 
example of the Confederate authorities. Slaves 
and free negroes were pressed into service, or- 
ganized into squads and companies, and compel- 
led to labor on fortifications and in other em- 
ployments. It was further argued, that if the 
blacks who resorted to the lines of the army, 
were repelled, they would either organize them- 
selves as irregular partisans, or become hostile, 
and be employed against the Federal troops. 
If they were received, and organized and em- 
ployed during the war, they would be under 
control and discipline, and all excesses, and 
all violent interference with peaceful industry 
or existing institutions, could be restrained and 
prevented. 

On the 16th of August, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Caleb Smith, in an address to the 
citizens of Providence, Rhode Island, at a social 
festival, thus declared what was the position 
of the Government: “The minds of the people 
of the South have been deceived by the artful 
representations of dem es, who have as- 
sured them that the people of the North were 
determined to bring the power of this Govern- 
ment to bear upon them for the purpose of 
crushing out this institution of slavery. I ask 
you, is there any truth in this charge? Has 
the Government of the United States, in any 
single instance, by any one solitary act, inter- 
fered with the institutions of the South? No, 
not one. The theory of this Government is, 
that the States are sovereign within their 
proper sphere. The Government of the United 
States has no more right to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in South Carolina, than it 
has to interfere with the peculiar institution of 
Rhode Island, whose benefits I have enjoyed.” 

On the 31st of August, Major-General Fre- 
mont, commanding the Western Department, 
which embraced Missouri and the portion of 
Kentucky west of the Cumberland River, issued 
a proclamation, (see Missourt,) of which the 
following are extracts: 


Circumstances, in my Brinig) of sufficient urgen- 


cy, render it at the Commanding Gene’ 
of this Department uld assume the administrative 
DOmern Of ine Misano A ee 


In order, therefore, to su oe disorders, to main- 
tain, as far as now practicable, the public peace, and 
to give security and protection te the ms and 
ee rty of loyal citizens, I do hereby extend and 

vn established martial law throughout the State 
of Missouri. The lines of the army of occupation in 
this State are for the present declared to extend from 
Leavenworth, by way of the posts of Jefferson City, 
Rolla, and Ironton, to Cape Girardeau, on the Missis- 
sippi River. i : 

All persons who shall be taken with arms in their 
hands within these lines shall be tried by court mar- 
tial, and if found guilty, will be shot. The property, 
real and personal, of all persons in the State of Mis- 
souri who shall take up arms against the United States, 
or who shall be directly proven to have taken active 
part with their enemies in the field, is declared to be 
confiscated to the public use, and their slaves, if any 
they have, are hereby declared free men. 


Emancipation of the slaves as proclaimed 
herein, attracted the immediate attention of the 
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Government. A correspondence ensued be- 
tween the President and Gen. Fremont, which 
is explained in the following letter from the 
former to the latter: 


Wasuineton, D.C., September 11, 1861, 


Masor-Generat Joun C, Fremont: 

Sir: Yours of the 8th, in answer to mine of the 2d 
inst., was just received. Assured that you upon the 
ground could better judge of the necessities of your 
position than I could at this distance, on seeing your 
proclamation of August 30, I perceived no general ob- 
jection to it; the particular clause, however, in rela- 
tion to the confiscation of property and the liberation 
of slaves appeared to me to be objectionable in its non- 
conformity to the act of Congress, passed the 6th of 
last August, upon the same subjects, and hence I wrote 
you expressing my wish that that clause should be 
modified accordingly. Your answer just received ex- 
presses the preference on your part that I should make 
an open order for the modification, which I very cheer- 
fully do. Itis therefore ordered that the said clause 
of said proclamation be so modified, held and construed 
as to conform with, and not to transcend, the provi- 
sions on the same subject contained in the act of Con- 
gress entitled “‘An act to confiscate property used for 
insurrectionary purposes,” approved August 6, 1861, 
and the said act be published at length with this or- 
der. Your obedient servant, A. LINCOLN, 


The views of the Government were still fur- 
ther enforced by a letter of instructions from 
the Secretary of War to General T. W. Sher- 
man, commanding the expedition against Port 
Royal, South Carolina. This letter is dated 
October 14th, and thus proceeds: 

“In conducting military operations within 
States declared by the proclamation of the 
President to be in a state of insurrection, you 
will govern yourself, so far as persons held to 
service under the Jaws of such States are con- 
cerned, by the principles of the letters addressed 
by me to Major-General Butler on the 30th of 
May and the 8th of August, copies of which 
are herewith furnished to you. As special di- 
rections, adapted to special circumstances, can- 
not be given, much must be referred to your 
own discretion, as Commanding General of the 
expedition. You will, however, in general avail 
yourself of any persons, whether fugitives from 
labor or not, who may offer themselves to the 
National Government; you will employ such 
persons in such services as they may be fitted 
for, either as ordinary employees, or, if special 
circumstances seem to require it, in any other 
capacity, with such organization, in squads, 
companies, or otherwise, as you may deem most 
beneficial to the service. This, however, not 
to mean a general arming of them for military 
service, You will assure all loyal masters that 
Congress will provide just compensation to 
them for the loss of the services of the persons 
so employed. It is believed that the course 
thus indicated will best. secure the substantial 
rights of loyal masters, and the benefits to the 
United States of the services of all disposed to 
support the Government, while it avoids all in- 
terference with the social systems of local insti- 
tutions of every State, beyond that which in- 
surrection makes unavoidable, and which a 
restoration of peaceful relations to the: Union, 
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under the Constitution, will immediately re- 
move.” 

In a proclamation to the inhabitants of South 
Carolina, issued on the 8th of November, after 
landing his force at Port Royal, the*General 
thus described his purpose so far as related to 
the slaves: “ We have come among you with 
no feelings of personal animosity, no desire to 
harm your citizens, destroy your property, or in- 
terfere with any of your lawful laws, rights, or 
your social and local institutions, beyond what 
the causes herein briefly alluded to may render 
unavoidable.” 

Again he says: “We have come among you 
as loyal men, fully impressed with our constitu- 
tional obligations to the citizens of your State. 
Those obligations shall be performed as far as 
in our power ; but be not deceived: the obliga- 
tion of suppressing armed combinations against 
the constitutional authorities, is paramount to 
all others. If, in the performance of this duty, 
other minor but important obligations should 
be in any way neglected, it must be attributed 
to the necessities of the case, because rights de- 
pendent on the laws of the State must be neces- 
sarily subordinate to military exigencies created 
by insurrection and rebellion.” 

Again, on the 17th of November, the General 
commanding at Baltimore, John A. Dix, being 
about to send a force into the counties of Acco- 
mac and Northampton, Virginia, issued a proc- 
lamation to the inhabitants, in which he thus 
states the instructions to the troops: “Special 
directions have been given not to interfere with 


the condition of any persons held to domestic - 


service, and in order that there may be no 
ground for mistake or pretext for misrepresenta- 
tion, commanders of regiments and corps have 
been instructed not to permit any such persons 
to come within their lines.” 

In the Western Department of the army, 
after the retirement of Gen. Fremont, an order 
was issued by the commanding officer, General 


Halleck, prohibiting fugitives from entering the — 
lines of the camps of the army. This order was — 


strictly enforced. 


The views expressed in the letter of the — 
President to Gen. Fremont, in the letters of — 
the Secretary of War, and in the proclamations © 
of the Generals, must be regarded as explaining ~ 
the position of the Government relative to a i 
This | 


class of persons held to service or labor. 
position was based upon the section of the Con- 


fiscation Act of Congress, passed August 6th. 


Although called a ‘Confiscation Act,” it cer- 
tainly has not that effect on slaves. 


of the public treasury. But no such intention 
is disclosed in this act. The slave is described 
in constitutional language as ‘‘a person claimed 
to be held to labor or service under the law of 
any State”; and it is declared that when he is 
permitted, by the person making this claim, to 
be employed in any military or naval service, 
the claim shall be forfeited. The claim is not 
forfeited to the Government, nor does. it pass 


Confisca-_ 
tion is the forfeiture of property for the benefit 
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over to any other person: but the fact of this 
prohibited employment is made “a full and 
sufficient answer to such claim.” The opera- 
tion of the statute seems to have been intended 
to be somewhat analogous to that of the statute 
of limitation, which does not destroy the debt, 
but takes away the action for its recovery. 
The act of Congress simply provides an effect- 
ual bar to any action on the claim of labor or 
service. It recognizes and acts upon that claim 
alone; it does not pretend to act upon the 
status of the individual, nor admit that there is 
any such peculiar status, aside from the imme- 
diate result of the claim. It cuts off the means 
of enforcing the claim, only when the person 
against whom it is made has been employed in 
hostile’ service; and it even seems to be the 
intention of the act that its operation shall be 
confined to those “required or permitted” by 
the claimants to render hostile service—not ex- 
tending to such as may be impressed by the 
Confederate Government in opposition to the 
will of the claimants. (See Dipromatic Cor- 
RESPONDENCE OF THE CONFEDERATE STaTEs— 
Letter of the Southern Commissioners to Lord 
John Russell, dated August 14.) 

Many plans were suggested for the adoption 
of the Government on this subject, all looking 
more or less directly to emancipation. The 
boldest and most startling was that which 
recommended the arming of the slaves. Ina 
one address made to the regiment of First 

nited States Chasseurs, by its colonel, Coch- 
ran, he argued the necessity of turning against 


the enemy their own weapons, and inquired “if 


the Government should hesitate to use against 
the rebels their own guns, and the munitions 
that it might find in such of their arsenals and 
r ines as might fall into our possession?” 
If it were an unquestionable right to do this, 


why should it not seize any of their property 


which they had used against us, and in turn 


. apply it to their own destruction? He believed 


the slaves, of whose labors the South had 
withont scruple availed itself, should be made 


_ useful by the Government in its effort to put 


“down a causeless rebellion against its just au- 
thority. He was in favor of the extremest 


measures against the rebels, even to their abso- 


solute ruin, so that the National Government 
should be preserved, and afford its blessings to 


_ generations yet to come.” 


The Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, being 
present, made a few remarks. He heartily ap- 
ey sentiment that had been uttered. 

ey were sentiments which would not only 
lead our soldiers to victory, but which in the 
end would reconstruct our Constitution. “It 
was idle to talk of tfeating with the rebels upon 
theirown terms. They must be met as enemies, 
and treated and punished as such, until they 


should learn to demean themselves as true 


and loyal citizens. Every means which God 
has placed in our hands, he said, it was our 
duty to use for the purpose of protecting our- 
selves.” This proposition met with only a faint 
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response among the people, they being at this 
time unwilling to adopt extreme measures, 

The final disposition of the negroes driven 
by the state of affairs at the South into the 
Federal lines, and temporarily employed in their 
operations, will remain for fature determina- 
tion, according to the different aspects of the 
question presented in the cases of slaves belong- 
ing to loyal and disloyal masters. Colonization 
was suggested by the President in his Message 
at the second session of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress. (See Pustio Documents.) An emigra- 
tion to Hayti, or some other inter-tropical re- 
gion, might so provide for the cases of both, 
that all injurious influences from their emanci- 
pation would be avoided, while loyal masters 
could be fully indemnified. 

On the occupation of Beaufort, in South Car- 
olina, and the adjoining country, by the Fed- 
eral force under command of General Sherman, 
the Secretary of the Treasury issued the follow- 
ing orders respecting the disposal of cotton and 
other property captured, and also the services 
of the slaves: 


Treasvry Department, Saturday, Nov. 30,1861. 

In order to the security and proper disposition of 
the productions of the soil, and all other property found 
within the limits of States, or parts of States, declared 
to be in insurrection against the United States, and 
now occupied, or to be hereafter ay at by the 
troops and authority of the Union, the following regu- 
lations are established : 

There shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approbation of the President, 
agents to reside at such points or places as are, or may 
be, occupied by the forces of the United States, whose 
duties shall be to secure and prepare for market the 
cotton and such other products and property as may 
be found or brought within the lines of the army, or 
under the control of the Federal authorities. 

To enable such agents to fulfil the duties devolved 
upon them, the military and naval authorities, under 
proper instructions, will render such military protec- 
tion and aid as may be required to carry out the in- 
tentions of this Department. 

Persons held to service for life under State laws 
who may be found within such limits, may be em- 
ployed by the agent, who will prepare lists embracing 
the names, sex, and condition of such persons, and as 
near as may be, their respective ages, together with 
the name of any person claiming their services ; which 
lists shall be in triplicate, one for the military com- 
mandant, one for the files of the agent, and one to be 
immediately forwarded to the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

"The persons so listed will be organ 
atic labor in securing and preparing for market the 
cotton, rice, and other products found within the ter- 
ritory brought under Federal control. Pay rolls will 

repared, and a strict account of the labor dail 
performed by each person entered thereon, for whic 
@ proper compensation shall be allowed and paid to 
the laborers. The amount of such compensation will 
be fixed, in proportion to the service rendered, by the 
agent and approved by the military commandant 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

An inventory of all horses, mules, and other stock, 
vehicles of transportation, and other property, will be 
carefully made, and a copy transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, signed by such agent. : 

A record of all products taken possession of will be 
made, and those of each plantation kept distinct, 
When prepared for shipment, the packages from the 
several plantations will be plainly marked and num- 
bered, so as to be easily distingui 


ized for system- 
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An account of all provisions of whatsoever character 
found on each plantation will be taken, and such pro- 
visions will be used, so far as may be necessary, for 
the sustenance of the laborers thereon. Any deficien- 
cies of subsistence will be supplied by the United 
States commissary, upon the requisition of the agent, 
to whom they will be charged, and for which he will 
account. 

The cotton and other articles, when prepared for 
market, shall be shipped to New York, and, so far as 
practicable, by the returning Government transports ; 
and all shipments shall be consigned to the designated 
agent at New York, unless otherwise specially directed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A carefully detailed account will be kept by the 
agent of all supplies furnished by the Government, and 
of all expenditures made. 

Each agent will transmit a weekly report of his 
proceedings to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
render his accounts in duplicate monthly for settle- 
ment. 

- All requisitions, bills of lading, and invoices will be 
countersigned by the military commander or by such 
officer as he may designate for the purpose. 

Each agent will so transact his business, and keep 
his accounts that as little injury as possible may ac- 
erue to private citizens who now maintain or may 
within reasonable time resume the character of loyal 
citizens of the United States. 

S. P. CHASE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


’ The following instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Gen. McClellan, relative to 
the treatment of fugitive slaves coming within 
the lines of the army of the Potomac, were 
issued: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Wasuineton, December 4, 1861. 
To Major-General Geo. B. McClellan, Washington : 

GeneraL: I am directed by the President to call 
your attention to the following subject: 

Persons claimed to be held to service or labor 
under the laws of the State of Virginia, and actually 
eoniores in hostile service against the Government 

f the United States, frequently escape from the lines 
of the enemy’s forces, and are received within the lines 
of the army of the Potomac. 

This Department understands that such persons 
afterwards coming into the city of Washington are 
liable to be arrested by the city police, upon the pre- 
sumption, arising from color, that they are fugitives 
from service or labor. 

By the 4th section of the act of Congress, approved 
August 6, 1861, entitled “An Act to confiscate prop- 
erty used for insurrectionary purposes,” such hostile 
employment is made a full and sufficient answer to 
any further claim to service or labor. Persons thus 
employed and escaping are received into the military 
protection of the United States, and their arrest as 
fugitives from service or labor should be immediately 
followed by the military arrest of the parties making 
the seizure. 

Copies of this communication will be sent to the 
Mayor of the city of Washington, and to the Marshal 
of the District of Columbia, that any collision between 
the civil and military authorities may be avoided. 

I am, General, your Tee obedient, 

ILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, one of the original 
States of the Union, is bounded on the north 
and northeast by North Carolina, southeast by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and southwest by Georgia, 
from which it is separated by the Savannah 
River. Its area is 30,213 square miles. Popu- 
lation in 1860, 703,812, of whom 301,271 were 
free, and 402,541 were slaves. The population 
on which the State would be entitled to send 
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representatives to the Federal Congress is 
542,795. The value of real and personal prop- 
erty in the State by the census of 1860 is 
$548,138,774. The assessed value of the real 
estate is $129,772,684. The Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and presidential electors are 
chosen by the Legislature. The Senate consists 
of 45 members, chosen by the people for four 
years, and the House of Representatives, of 124 
members, chosen in the same manner for two 
years. The Constitution of the State was 
framed in 1790, (See New American Cyoio- 
PADIA,) 

The Legislature of the State duly assembled 
on the 4th of November, 1860, and haying 


chosen the presidential electors, adjourned. 


The political views of South Carolina have 
always been openly and plainly declared by her 
public men. In the year 1850 it was proposed 
to convene a ‘Southern Congress” for the 
initiation of measures looking to the defence of 
the South. The subject was brought up in the 
Legislature of the State, and the debate shows 
the spirit which then prevailed in that body. 

Mr. W. 8. Lyles said he would not recapitu- 
late the series of wrongs inflicted upon South 
Carolina, and the only question which he 
would consider was the remedy. The remedy 
is the union of the South and the formation 
of a Southern Confederacy. The friends of the 
Southern movement in the other States look to 
the action of South Carolina; and he would 
make the issue in a reasonable time, and the 
only way to-do so was by secession. There 
would be no concert among the Southern States 
until a blow was struck, : 

Mr. Sullivan proceeded to discuss the sover- 
eignty of the States and the right of secession, 
and denied the right or the power of the Gen- 
eral Government to coerce the State in case of 
secession. He thought there ‘never would be 
a union of the South until this State strikes the 
blow and makes the issue.” 

Mr. F. D. Richardson would not recapitulate 

the evils which had been perpetrated upon the 
South. Great as they have been, they are com- 
paratively unimportant when compared with 
the evils to which they would inevitably lead. 
“We must not consider what we have borne, 
but what we must bear hereafter. There is no 
remedy for these evils in the Government; we 
have no alternative left us, then, but to come 
out of the Government,” 
. Mr. Preston said he was opposed to calling a 
convention, because he thought it would im- 
pede the action of the State on the questions 
now before the country. He thought it would 
impede progress towards disunion. All his ob- 
jections to a convention of the people applied 
only to the proposition to call it now. He 
thought conventions dangerous things, except 
when the necessities of the country absolutely 
demand them. He said he had adopted the 
course he had taken on these weighty matters 
simply and entirely with the view of hastening 
the dissolution of this Union. 
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' Mr. Keitt said he would sustain the bill for 
electing delegates to a Southern Congress, be- 
cause he thought “it would bring about 4 more 
speedy dissolution of the Union.” 

~ Such were the sentiments existing in the 
State in 1850. But the passage by Congress 
| during that year of the so-called “ compromise 
| measures” appeared to be satisfactory to the 
ey and disunion views ceased to be advo- 


~ The last election for President was held on 
the 6th of November, 1860. On that day the 
vote of the State was given by the Legislature 
to John C. Breckinridge for President. On the 
next day the Legislature, being in session, the 
subject of withdrawal from the United States 
was taken up, and an act passed calling a State 
' Gonvention to meet at Columbia on the 17th 
of December. Other measures were then in- 
troduced and adopted, the object of which was 
to place the State in a suitable position to meet 
the crisis about to be inaugurated. The Gov- 
ernor, Gist, in his Message at the commence- 
ment of the session, had called attention to the 
subject of a direct trade with Europe, the pos- 
Brese:-une of South Carolina as an independent 
slaves from Border States, an armory, 
the expected aid from other States, arming the 
‘State, &c. On the right of secession he express- 
ed these views: 
- “Tt is true, no provision is made in the Con- 
stitution for dissolving the Union, and it is very 
a that the patriots who framed the in- 
_ strument had no idea that a loathsome fanat- 
_ ieism, pandered to by Northern politicians, 
would eyer make it necessary for the safety of 
the South that they should dissolve the compact 
‘on account of its violation by the other section 
of the Confederacy ; but it must be remembered 
as a rule of universal application, that a viola- 
_ tion of a compact or agreement by one party, 
_ feleases the other party from its binding obli- 
_ gation, and the only question is, who is to judge 
Of the infraction ? 
_  ~ “The simple statement of the case is this: 
|. Each State entered the Union under the Con- 
stitution; the Federal Government is the agent 
_ of the States, created for special purposes, and 
_ Gircumscribed in its action by the articles of 
ent, or, in other words, the Constitu- 
--Whenever the States, having power to 


__ violate the compact, each State, not having sur- 
_ rendered its sovereignty, has a right to remon- 
: rate or withdraw, as she may think proper, 
n digg earthly power has a right to prevent 
_* The military bill was the most important 
‘Measure adopted at this time. It provided for 
- Maintaining an army of ten thousand men. 
were in the State three hundred and 
‘eighty-two companies of infantry, fifty of cay- 
‘alry, eighteen of artillery, and sixty-two rifle 
companies, being fifty-six regiments. 
~ On the 10th of December Francis W. Pick- 
ens was chosen Governor of the State by the 
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 eontrol this agent, permit or command him to’ 


these States. 
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Legislature. Goy. Gist, previous to his retire- 
ment, sent a farewell M to the Legisla- 
ture, in which he thus spoke of the progress of 
events: 

“We have progressed thus far with firm 
and even tread, with calmness and delibera- 
tion, but with a constancy of purpose not to be 
shaken by any danger or suffering. A single 

ause, or the least vacillation, and all will 
ost. However anxious we may be for codpe- 
ration, however certain we may be of obtain- 
ing it, let us first move ourselves as the best 
means of effecting that object, and, having for- 
ever closed the door from which we have passed 
out of the Union, so that no insidious device 
of the enemy, or false promises, or pretended 
friends can avail to open it. Then, and not 
till then, may we with safety seek codperation 
and unity with other States who have assumed 
their sovereignty, and are prepared to form a 
more perfect union, and share with us a com- 
mon destiny. Every sentinel should remain at 
his post, and not relax a fibre until the great 
work is completed, the great battle fought, and 
the glorious victory achieved 

“The delay of the convention for a single 
week to pass the ordinance of secession will 
have a blighting and chilling influence upon the 
action of the other Southern States. The op- 
ponents of the movement everywhere will. be 
encouraged to make another effort to rally 
their now disorganized and scattered forces to 
defeat our action and stay our onward march. 
Fabius conquered by delay, and there are those 
of his school, though with a more unworthy 
purpose, who, shrinking from open and manly 
attack, use this veil to hide their deformity, 
and from a masked battery to discharge their 
missiles. But I trust they will strike the armor 
of truth, and fall harmless at our feet, and that 
by the 28th of December no flag but the Pal- 
mee will float over any part of South Caro- 

a. 

Governor Pickens was inaugurated immedi- 
ately after his election. He improved the oc- 
casion to declare the cause of the movement 
on the part of South Carolina to separate from 
the Union. In his view it was as follows: 

‘“‘ For seventy-three years this State has been 
connected. by a Federal compact with co-States, 
under a bond of union for great national objecta 
common to all. In recent years there has se 
a powerful party, organized upon principles of 
ambition and fanaticism, whose undisguised 
purpose is to divert the Federal Government 
from external and turn its power upon the in- 
ternal interests and domestic institutions of 
They have thus combined a par- 
ty exclusively in the Northern States, whose 
avowed objects not only endanger the peace, 
but the very existence of nearly one-half of the 
States of this Confederacy. And in the recent 
election for President and Vice-President of 
these States, they have carried the election 
upon principles that make it no longer safe for 
us. to rely upon the powers of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment or the guarantees of the Federal com- 
pact. This is the great overt act of the people 
in the Northern States at the ballot-box, in the 
exercise of their sovereign power at the polls, 
from which there is no higher appeal recog- 
nized under our system of Government in its 
ordinary and habitual operations. They thus 
propose to inaugurate a Chief Magistrate, at 
the head of the army and navy, with vast 
powers, not to preside over the common inter- 
ests and destinies of all the States alike, but upon 
issues of malignant hostility and uncompromis- 
ing war to be waged upon therrights, the interests, 
and the peace of half the States of this Union. 

“In the Southern States there are two en- 
tirely distinct and separate races, and one has 
been held in subjection to the other by peace- 
ful inheritance from worthy and patriotic an- 
cestors, and all who know the races well know 
that it is the only form of government that can 
preserve both, and administer the blessings of 
civilization with order and in harmony. Any 
thing tending to change and weaken the gov- 
ernment and the subordination between the 
races, not only endangers the peace, but the 
very existence of our society itself. We have for 
years warned the Northern people of the dan- 
gers they were producing by their wanton and 
lawless course. We have often appealed to our 
sister States of the South to act with us in con- 
cert upon some firm and moderate system by 
which we might be able to save the Federal 
Constitution, and yet feel safe under the gen- 
eral compact of Union; but we could obtain no 
fair warning from the North, nor could we see 
any concerted plan proposed by any of our co- 
States of the South calculated to make us feel 
safe and secure. 7 

*‘ Under all these circumstances we now have 
no alternative left but to interpose our sov- 
ereign power as an independent State to pro- 
tect the rights and ancient privileges of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina. This State was one of 
the original parties to the Federal compact of 
union. We agreed to it, as a State, under pe- 
culiar circumstances, when we were surrounded 
with great external pressure, for purposes of 
national protection, and to advance the inter- 
ests and general welfare of all the States equally 
and alike. And when it ceases to do this, it is 
no longer a perpetual Union. It would be an 
absurdity to suppose it was a perpetual Union 
for our ruin.” 

After a few days the Legislature took a re- 
cess until the 17th of December, the day on 
which the State Convention was to assemble. 
Preparations for the Convention were com- 
menced immediately after the bill was passed 
by the Legislature. Oandidates for member- 
ship were immediately nominated. All were 
in favor of secession, and the only important 
distinction to be seen among them consisted in 
the personal character of individuals. Those 
who were known to be men of moderate and 
eonservative views were generally successful 
over individuals of a radical and ultra stamp. 
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The Convention assembled in the Baptist 
church at Columbia, the capital of the State, 
at noon, on the 17th of December. Unlike the 
conventions of the other States, its sessions were 
at first held with open doors, and its proceed- 
ings published to the country. When the Con- 
vention was called to order, David F. Jamison 
was requested to act as president pro tem, 
Upon taking the chair, he made a brief address, 
in which he said: 

“If any thing has been decided by the late 
election, it is that South Carolina must be taken 


out of this Confederation in as speedy a man- | 


ner as possible. I trust that no outside pres-. 
sure, no guarantees from abroad, will drive us 


from our purpose; for, gentlemen, there are. 


two dangers which we are to avoid—overtures 
from abroad and disputations from within. I 
trust that the door now is forever closed from 
any further connection with our Northern 
Confederacy. 
us more binding, more solemn, and with a 
higher sanction, than the present written com- 
pact between us? Has that sacred instrament, 
protected us from the jealousy and aggressions. 
of the Northern people, which ecommeneed for- 
ty years ago, and which ended in the Missouri: 
Compromise? Has it protected us from the eu- 
pidity and avarice of the Northern people, who 
for thirty-five years have imposed the burden. 
of sustaining this Government chiefly upon the 
South? Has it saved us from abolition peti-. 
tions, intended to annoy and insult us, on the 
very floors of Congress? Has not that instrn- 
ment been trodden under their very feet by 
every Northern State, by placing on their books 
statutes nullifying the laws for the recovery of. 
fugitive slaves? I trust, gentlemen, we will 
put no faith in paper guarantees, They are 
worthless, unless written in the hearts of the 
people. As there is no common bond between 
us, all attempts to continue us united will only 
prove futile to the least and smaller section of 
the country. Our greatest danger is from any. 
division within our border. In inaugurating a 
great event like this, I trust we will go onward, 
and not be diverted from our purpose by any 
dictates from without, but to do what we are 
sent to do. I can at this time offer you nothing 


better in inaugurating such a movement than 


the counsel of him who inaugurated the French 


without end to dare.” 

It was next proposed that a list of the mem- 
bers should be made, and that each one should 
present his credentials and be sworn in. To 
this proposition Mr. Adams replied : ( 

“Mr. President, I do not see how we can 
consistently do that, as a clause of the @on- 
stitution of South Carolina makes provision 
that we shall take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We come here 
to break down a Government, and not to take 
an oath to support it.” 

The names were called, but an oath was not 
administered to the delegates. For president 


What guarantees can they offer, 


‘Revolution—to dare, and again to dare, and 
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of the Convention, on the fourth ballot, David 
F. Jamison received 118 votes, J. L. Orr 30, 
atmeey Chesnut, jr., 38. Mr. Jamison was 


_. A motion was next made that the Conven- 
tion adjourn, to meet in Charleston on the af- 
ternoon of the next day, owing to the preva- 
lence of small-pox in Columbia. This motion 
re ed pat by W. Porcher Miles, who said : 
~ “We would be sneered at. It would be asked 
on all sides, Is this the chivalry of South Caro- 
lina? They are prepared to face the world, but 
run away from the small-pox. Sir, if eve- 
ry my prospects of life were diminished by 
my being here, and if I felt the certain convic- 
tion that I must take this disease, I would do 
so, and die, if necessary. I am just from Wash- 
ington, where I have been in constant, close, 
continual conference with our friends. Their 
unanimous, urgent request to us is, not to delay 
at all. The last thing urged on me, by our 
‘ ems from Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, 


ce eget was, take out South Carolina 
instant y 


The motion was adopted, and the Convention 
assembled on the next day at Charleston. 
~ The following committee was then appointed 
to draft an ordinance of secession: Messrs. In- 
gis Rhett, sen., Chesnut, Orr, Maxcy Gregg, 
_F. Dunkin, and Hutson, and another com- 
as follows, to prepare an address to the 
eople of the Southern States, viz.: Messrs. 
' sen., Calhoun, Finley, J. D. Wilson, W. 
meets. Cheves, and Carn. 
¥ following committees were also appoint- 
ed, each to consist of thirteen members: 
A Committee on Relations with the Slave- 
States of North America ; a Committee 


_ On the same day Mr. Magrath, of Charleston, 
4 offered the following resolution : 
___ Resolved, That so much of the Message of the Presi- 
_ dent of the United States as relates to what he desig- 
“the property of the United States in South Car- 
_ lina,” be referred to a committee of thirteen, toreport 
_ of. what such property consists, how acquired, and 
4 whether th urpose for which it was so acquired can 
he: be enjoyed by the United States after the State of 
_ South Carolina shall have seceded, consistently with 
| the: dignity 


o 


and safety of the State. And that said 
mittee further report the value of the property. of 
| the United States not in South Carolina; and the value 
| of the share thereof to which South Carolina would be 

entitled upon an equitable division thereof among the 


| Upon offering the resolution, he said : 
'  AsT understand the Message of the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, he affirms it as his 
right and constituted duty and high obligation 
to —— the property of the United States 
within the limits of South Carolina, and to en- 
force the laws of the Union within the limits of 
South Carolina. He says he has no constitu- 
tional power to coerce South Carolina, while, 
at the same time, he denies to her the right of 
secession. It may be, and I apprehend it will 
be, Mr. President, that the attempt to coerce 
South Carolina will be made under the pre- 
tence of protecting the property of the United 
States within the limits of South Carolina, I 
am disposed, therefore, at the very threshold, 
to test the accuracy of this logic, and test the 
conclusions of the President of the United 
States. There never has been a day—no, not 
one hour—in which the right of property with- 
in the limits of South Carolina, whether it 
belongs to individuals, corporations, political 
community, or nation, has not been as safe un- 
der the Constitution and laws of South Caro- 
lina as when that right is claimed by one of our 
own citizens; and if there be property of the 
United States within the limits of South Caro- 
lina, that property, consistently with the dig- 
nity and honor of the State, can, after the 
secession of Sonth Carolina, receive only that 
protection which it received before.” 

Mr. Miles, who had just returned from 
Washington, stated the position of affairs to be 
as follows: 

“J will confine myself simply to the matter 
of the forts in the harbor of Charleston, and I 
will state what I conceive to be the real condi- 
tion of things. I have not the remotest idea 
that the President of the United States will 
send any reénforcement whatsoever into these 
forts. I desire no concealment—there should 
be no conceaiment—but perfeet frankness. I 
will state here that I, with some of my col- 
leagues, in a conversation with the President 
of the United States, and subsequently in a 
written communication, to which our names 
were signed, after speaking of the great excite- 
ment about the forts, said thus to him: 

Mr. President, it is our solemn conviction that, if 
you attempt to send a solitary soldier to these forts, 
the instant the intelligence our people, (and 
we shall take care that it does reach them, for we have 
sources of information in Washington, so that no or- 


ders for troops can be issued without our getting in- 
formation,) these forts will be forcibly and immediately 
stormed. 


“ We all assured him that, if an attempt was 
made to transport reénforcements, our people 
would take these forts, and that we would go 
home and help them to do it; for it would be 
suicidal folly for us to allow the forts to be 
manned. And we further said to him that a 
bloody result would follow the sending of 
troops to those forts, and that we did not be- 
lieve that the authorities of South Carolina 
would do any thing prior to the meeting of this 
convention, and that we hoped and believed 
that nothing would be done after this body met 
until we had demanded of the General Govern- 
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ment the recession of these forts. This was the 
substance of what we said. Now, sir, it is my 
most solemn conviction that there is no attempt 
going to be made to reéenforce these forts.” 

Resolutions were offered and referred, which 
proposed a provisional government for the 
Southern States on the basis of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; also to send com- 
missioners to Washington to negotiate for the 
cession of Federal property within the State, 
&c.; also, the election of five persons to meet 
delegates from other States for the purpose 
of forming a Confederacy, &c. 

On the 20th the committee appointed to 
draft an ordinance of secession made the fol- 
lowing report : 

The committee appointed to prepare the draught of 
an Ordinance proper to be adopted by the Convention 
in order to effect the secession of South Carolina from 
the Federal Union respectfully report: 

That they have had the matter referred to under 
consideration, and believing that they would best meet 
the exigencies of the great occasion, and the just ex- 
pectations of the Convention by presenting in the few- 
est and simplest words possible to be used, consistent 
with perspicuity and all that is necessary to effect 
the end proposed and no more, and so excluding every 
thing which, however proper in itself for the action of 
the Convention, is not a necessary part of the great 
solemn act of secession, and may at least be effected 
by a distinct ordinance or resolution, they submit for 
the consideration of the Convention the following pro- 
posed draught: 

An Ordinance ta dissolve the Union between the State 

_ of South Carolina and other States united with her 

under the compact entitled ‘‘ The Constitution of the 

United States of America.” 

We, the people of the State of South Carolina, in 
Convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it 
is hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinance 
adopted by us in Convention on the twenty-third day 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
bundred and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution 
of the United States was ratified, and also all acts and 
parts of acts of the General Assembly of the State 
menting amendments of the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed, and the Union now subsisting be- 
tween South Carolina and other States, under the 
name of ‘The United States of America,” is hereby 
dissolved. 

The ordinance was then taken up and imme- 
diately passed by the unanimous vote of the 
convention. 

After the passage of the ordinance of seces- 
sion, the following ordinance was offered, in 
order to preserve the order of affairs under the 
altered political relations of the State: 

Be it ordained by the People of South Carolina, by 
their Delegates in Convention assembled, That, until 
otherwise provided by the Legislature, the Governor 
shall be authorized to appoint collectors and other of- 
ficers connected with the customs, for the ports within 
the State of South Carolina, and also all the post- 
masters within the said State; and that until such ap- 
pointments shall have been made, the persons now 
charged with the duties of the said several offices shall 
continue to discharge the same, keeping an account 
of what moneys are received and disbursed by them 
respectively. 

’ The debate which followed on this ordinance 
showed very distinctly that, however unani- 
mous the convention was relative to the passage 
of the ordinance to secede, there still existed a 
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great difference of opinion among the members. 
as to its legal force and effect. 

Judge Magrath, of Charleston, said: “I think 
the special matter of this ordinance should be 
immediately considered. To my understanding 
there is no collector of the port nor postmaster 
now within the limits of South Carolina. What 
you have done to-day has extinguished the an- 
thority of every man in South Carolina deriy- 
ing his anthority from the General Govern- 
ment. I am in favor of this body making such 
provisional arrangements as may be necessary 
in the interval which may exist. between this — 
moment and the time the Legislature may act, 
I am not, however, to be implicated as sanc- 
tioning the idea that there is no lawful author- 
ity within the limits of the State except the 
General Government.” oaie 

Mr. Gregg: ‘‘ After South Carolina has abro- 
gated the Constitution of the United ees | 
are the laws still in force? I think not. Al 
the laws of Congress fall instantly to the 
ground on the passage of the act of secession.” 

Mr. Cheves: ‘‘ An immense chasm has been 
made in law. It is necessary that, to avoid in- 
convenience to the people, we must make tem- 
porary arrangements to carry on the Goyern- 
ment.” attest 

Mr. Gregg: “There is now no law on the 
subject of the collection of duties in South Car- 
olina, now that we have accomplished the 
work of forty years.” ian 

Mr. Hayne: ‘The Congress of the United 
States is no longer our Government. It will 
be for our Legislature to say what laws of the — 
United States shall be continued, and what not, 
The simple act of secession does not abrogate — 
all laws. We have a great many laws on the 
statute-books which. were passed by the Goy- 
ernor and privy council.” iat 

Mr. Gregg: ‘The congressional laws for ing 
collection of the revenue are for the support of 
the Federal Government at Washington. 
the post-office laws fall on our dissolution from — 
that Government.” 

Mr. Miles: ‘‘We have now to deal with — 
stern facts and realities. We must prevent con- 
fusion and anarchy in the derangement of our 
Government affairs. Things must for the pres- 
ent remain in statw quo, or confusion. will 
arise.” 

Mr. Chesnut: “‘ Two questions are involved: 
power and duty. We must prevent our people 
not only from inconveniences, but from a cha- 
otic condition. We must revivify such laws as 
are best adapted to preserve us from calamities. 
As to our duty, will you turn the ship of 
State adrift? What becomes of her officers?” 

Mr. Masyck: ‘There is no duty collector 
now for the ports. So, too, with the post-office, 
All are swept off by this act. My opinion is 
that the present system of postal arrangement 
is a nuisance. The public would be better 
served by private parties between the cities— 
like the system in Philadelphia and New York. 
Have a postage of one cent instead of three 


eents, and to less important places make it ten 
cents or more.” 

Mr. Calhoun: “ We have pulled the temple 
down that has been built for three-quarters of 
a century. We must now clear the rubbish 
away and reconstruct another. We are now 
houseless and homeless. We must secure our- 
selves from storms.” 
~ Dunkin: “ me that ee —~ secession 

assed, things will still go on in the custom- 
; se and post-office exactly as now until other 
arrangements are made by this convention. 
There is nothing in the ordinance to affect the 
dignity, honor, or welfare of the State of South 
_ Qarolina. We must keep the wheels of Gov- 
_ ernment going. The Constitution of the United 
States is not entirely abrogated by the ordi- 
nance. What is the legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debts? Is it not the gold and silver 
of the United States?” 
_ Mr. Carrel said the present officers of rev- 
enue would be continued till an act of the 
q i authorized otherwise. 
__. Mr. Brown: “There is no longer any com- 
- munication with the Government from which 
we are just separated.” 
Mr. Duncan: “ The spirit of the ordinance is 
7 porarily suspended till we treat with the 
_ General Government.” 
_ Mr. Gregg: “The President of the United 
States has thrown down the gauntlet in his 


the revenue, and that he will do it. On one 
side the Federal Government claims the right 
and declares its intention to execute the power 
_ of collecting the revenue in our ports. On the 
other side, we have declared that we are free. 
I desire no compromise. It is necessary, I 
- maintain, that from fifteen to thirty per cent. 
of duties imposed by a Congress of the United 
tates should continue to be levied ; otherwise 
q on people will suffer terrible calamity. As to 
the carrying of the mails, let the present con- 
_ tract be assumed by South Carolina instead of 
_ the United States.” 
_» Mr. Rhett: “This great revolution must go 
| on with as little change as possible to the coun- 
_ try. By making the Federal agents ours, the 
a will move on. The Federal laws of 
? ion must not exist over us. We are now 
contending for the great principle of taxation. 
_ I trust the present system of taxation has fallen 
forever.” 
Mr. Barnwell: “We have seceded from the 
_ United States and established our independence. 
We can’t allow the United States to exercise 


| commie over us any more. Let the postal 
_ @onvenience be sacrificed if necessary. There 
_ Never was any thing purchased worth having, 
at the cost of sacrifice.” 
_ Mr. Masyck: “In regard to the mail, all re- 
 strictions must be removed. Let us appoint 
our own officers. Let the collector of the port 
battle with the difficulties as they come.” 
_. The Convention adjourned to meet at Insti- 
tate Hall, and in the presence of the Governor, 
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He has said it is his duty to collect: 
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and both branches of the State Legislature, to 
sign the ordinance of secession. 

At the close of the ceremonies the president 
of the Convention announced the secession of 
the State in these words: “The ordinance of 
secession has been signed and ratified, and I 
proclaim the State of South Carolina an inde- 
pendent Commonwealth.” The ratified ordi- 
nance was then given to the Seeretary of State 
to be preserved among its archives, and the as- 
sembly dissolved. 

On the 21st the committee to prepare an ad- 
dress to the Southern States made a report, re- 
viewing the injuries to South Carolina arising 
from her connection with the Federal Union. 
An ordinance was then adopted which pre- 
scribed the following oath, to be taken by all 
persons elected and appointed to any office. 

““T do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will 
be faithful and true allegiance bear to the Con- 
stitution of the State of South Carolina, so long 
as I may continue a citizen of the same, and 
that I am duly qualified onder the Jaws of 
South Carolina, and will discharge the duties 
thereof to the best of my ability, and will pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
this State. So help me God.” 

In secret session, Messrs. Robert W. Barn- 
well, J. H. Adams, and James L. Orr were ap- 
pointed commissioners to proceed to Washing- 
ton, to treat for the delivery of the forts, maga- 
zines, light-houses, &c., within the limits of the 
State, also the apportionment of the public 
debts and a division of all other property held 
by the Government of the United States, as 
agent of the confederation of States, of which 
South Carolina was recently a member, and to 
negotiate all other arrangements proper to be 
adopted in the existing relations of the parties. 

Mr. Memminger, then, from the special com- 
mittee appointed to draught a “ Declaration of 
the causes which justify the secession of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union,” submitted a 
paper bearing this title, which was read to the 
Convention. 

This paper commences by briefly referring 
to a portion of colonial history, the separation 
of the colonies from Great Britain, their organ- 
ization into sovereign States, the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, its ratification by the 
different States, including South Carolina, and 
then proceeds to declare the causes which have 
impelled South Carolina “to resume her sepa- 
rate and equal place among nations.” ? 

These causes are thus stated : 

We hold that the Government thus established is 
subject to the two principles asserted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and we hold further that the 
mode of its formation subjects it to a third fundament- 
al principle, namely, the law of compact. We maintain 
that in every compact between two or more parties the 
i nea is mutual ; that the failure of one of the con- 

ing parties to perform a material part of the 
agreement entirely releases the other, and that where 
no arbiter is provided, each party is remitted to his 
own judgment to determine the fact of failure, with all 
its consequences. In the present case that fact is 
established with certainty. 
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We assert that fifteen of the States have deliberately 
refused for years past to fulfil their constitutional ob- 
ligations, and we refer to their own statutes for the 

roof. The Constitution of the United States, in its 

ourth article, provides as follows: 

No person held to labor or service in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due. . 

This stipulation was so material to the compact that 
without it that compact would not have been made. 
The greater number of the contracting parties held 
slaves, and the State of Virginia had previously de- 
clared her estimate of its value by making it the con- 
dition of her cession of the territory which now com- 
poses the States north of the Ohio River, The same 
article of the Constitution stipulates also for rendition 
by the several States of fugitives from justice from the 
other States. 

The General Government, as the common agent, 

sed laws to carry into effect these stipulations of 
the States. For many years these laws were executed. 
But an increasing hostility on the part of the Northern 
States to the institution of slavery has led to a dis- 
regard of their obligations, and the laws of the General 
Government have ceased to effect the objects of the 
Constitution. The States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, [llinois, Indiana,* Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa have enacted laws 
which either nullify the acts of Congress, or render 
useless any attempt to execute them. In many of these 
States the fugitive is discharged from the service or 
labor claimed, and in none of them has the State gov- 
ernment complied with the stipulation made in the 
Constitution. The State of New Jersey, at an early 
day, passed a law for the rendition of fugitive slaves 
in conformity with her constitutional undertaking, 
but the current of anti-slavery feeling has led her more 
recently to enact laws which render inoperative the 
remedies provided by her own law and by the laws of 
Congress. In the State of New York even the right of 
transit for a slave has been denied by her tribunals; 
and the States of Ohio and Iowa have refused to sur- 
render to justice fugitives charged with murder and 
with inciting servile insurrection in the State of Vir- 
ne Thus the constitutional compact has been de- 
shee broken and disregarded by the non-slave- 
holding States, and the consequence follows that South 
Carolina is released from its obligation. 

The ends for which the Constitution was framed are 
declared by itself to be *‘to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the common welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselyes and 
our posterity.” These ends it endeavored to accomplish 
by a Federal Government, in which each State was 
recognized as an equal, and had separate control over 
its own institutions. The right of property in slaves 
was recognized by giving to free persons distinct po- 
litical rights; by giving them the right to represent, 
and burdening them with direct taxes for three-fifths 
of their slaves; by authorizing the importation of 
slaves for twenty years, and by stipulating for the 
rendition of fugitives from labor. We affirm that these 
ends for which this Government was instituted have 
been defeated, and the Government itself has been 
made destructive of them by the action of the non- 
slaveholding States. Those States have assumed the 
right of ec pes upon the propriety of our domestic 
institutions; and have denied the rights of property 
established in fifteen of the States and recognized by 
the Constitution ; they have denounced as sinful the 
institution of slavery; they have permitted the open 
establishment among them of societies whose avowed 
object is to disturb the peace and to eloin the property 


* Neither Indiana nor Illinois have passed a personal lib- 
erty law. 
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of the citizens of other States. They have encou 

and assisted thousands of our slaves to leave their 
homes; and those who remain have been incited 
by emissaries, books, and pictures to servile insur- 
rection. 

For twenty-five years this agitation has been steadily 
increasing, until it has now secured to its aid the 
power of a common Government. Observing the forms 
of the Constitution, a sectional party has found within 
that article vetoes en hen Executive Department the 
means of subverting the Constitution itself. A geo- 
graphical line has been drawn across the Union, and 
all the States north of that line have united in the 
election of a man to the high office of President of the 
United States whose opinions and purposes are hostile 
to slavery. He is to be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the common Government, because he has de- 
clared that that “Government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave, half free,” and that the public 
mind must rest in the belief that slavery is in the 
course of ultimate extinction. This sectional combina- 
tion for the subversion of the Constitution has been 
aided in some of the States by elevating to citizenship 
persons who, by the supreme law of the land, are in- 
capable of becoming citizens; and their votes have 
been used to inaugurate a new policy, hostile to the 
South, and destructive of its peace and safety. , 

The declaration concludes as follows : 

We, therefore, the people of South Carolina, by our 
delegates in Convention assembled, appealing to 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, have solemnly declared that the Union 
heretofore existing between this State and the other 
States of North America is dissolved, and that the 
State of South Carolina has resumed her position 
among the nations of the world as a free, sovereign, 
and independent State, with full powers to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, 
and to do all other acts and things which independen 
States may of right do. And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our honors, 

Such is the sum of the grievances which 
were published to the world as sufficient to ae 
tify the destruction of the Union. No State had 
any additional ones to allege in its own special 
case. The apprehensions declared to exist in 
the minds of the Southern people looked for- 
ward to such a radical change in their social 
condition as would involve the extinction of 
the white inhabitants of the State. On the 
well founded nature and justness of these ap- 
prehensions they savianetes to act. Admitting 
that they were truthful and certain to be- 
come realities, there is not a patriot in the 
world, who, if placed in such a position, would 
hesitate to rush to arms and contend to the last 
moment of existence. No outside or incidental 
circumstances would be needed to arouse to war 
a people thus placed. Was such the position 
of the Southern States? Was there that dan- 
ger of impending ruin which their apprehen- 
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sions portrayed? Facts and their own declara- 


tions deny it. The act of Congress to amend 
the Constitution denies any right of interference 
in the domestic institutions of a State. One of 
the citizens of South Carolina thus described 
the manner in which secession was effected, 
thereby showing that whatever apprehensions 
for the future existed among the people, they 
were in a very torpid state : 


“‘T know of no instance in the history of the 


world in which a people have deliberately re- 
_ solved upon an act of political dissolution. 
_ Even our fathers did not, and blood had been 
_ shed from Massachusetts to Georgia before 
_ here was the political intrepidity to assert 
their independence. And so it ever has been, 
that in States, as in men, the conservatisms of 
life have been stronger than the motives to 
destroy it. The stimulant of physical collision 
has been necessary to political movement, and 
blood has been ever required to the baptism of 
' a regenerated nation. But in South Carolina 

_ we thought there was the chance of political 
action. For years we have been without the 
_ distractions of party issues; for years our at- 
tentions have been fixed upon the aggressions 
of the General Government. Our readiness to 
detect the danger was greater, perhaps, than 
_ that of the other States, and if any State could 
ever hope to act upon a political issue we could 
hope to act upon the issues presented by the 

_ election of Mr. Lincoln; but there were also 


_ fortuitous circumstances that concurred to aid 
us. It was a fortuitous circumstance that the 
Federal officers within our State were too spir- 
ted to hold commissions upon the implication 
ie estore to perform the service aggres- 
might exact, and upon the incident of that 
election were ready to renounce them. It was 
_ a fortuitous circumstance that our Legislature 
_ ‘Was in session, and was ready to respond to the 
feeling of our people. It was a fortuitous cir- 
- eumstance that no other event had occurred to 
preoccupy the public mind ; and so it was that, 
‘as the feelings of our people became aroused, 
_ that as amid these circumstances there gleamed 


the hope of political action, we sprang to the 
_ occasion. We pressed the measure onward. 


_ ‘We did all we could to inspire the popular heart 
tothe great achievement, and we yet believe 
that in so acting only was there a possibility 
of success. If, instead of acting for ourselves, 
we had named some future time for the codper- 
ation of the other States, we believe the meas- 
ure would have failed. We believe that other 
Southern States themselves would have looked 

; n it asa backing-down, and would have lost 
_ the courage necessary to concurrence; and I 
_ myself believe that if the State of South Caro- 
Tina had stated some distant day for future ac- 
tion, to see if other States would join us, and 
__ had thus allowed the public feeling to subside, 
__ she herself would have lost the spirit of adven- 
tare, and would have quailed from the shock 
_ of this great controversy ; but we did not do so. 
_ We pressed sternly onward, trusting that other 
scene with a generous confidence befitting the 
_ ceasion,would properly conceive our motives.” 
_ + A debate ensued in the Convention upon this 
 eclaration of grievances, which manifested 
_ Quite a diversity of sentiment on the causes of 

_ secession. (See CoNFEDERATE SrateEs, page 122.) 
\2 ~ On the 24th the address was adopted, after a 
| Motion to lay it on the table had failed by a 
vote of ayes 30, nays 124. On this day Gov. 
Pickens issued the following proclamation : 
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Whereas, The good People of this State, in Conven- 

tion assembled, by an ordinance, unanimously adopted 
and ratified on the twentieth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty, 
repealed an ordinance of the ee of this State adopt- 
ed on the twenty-third day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, 
and have thereby dissolved the Union between the 
State of South Carolina and other States under the 
name of the United States of America: 
_ I, therefore, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
in and over the State of South Carolina, by virtue of 
authority in me vested, do hereby proclaim to the 
warld, that this State is, as she has a right to be,a 
separate, sovereign, free, and independent State, and, 
as such has a right to levy war, conclude peace, 
negotiate treaties, leagues, or covenants, and to do all 
acts, whatsoever, that rightfully appertain to a free 
and independent State. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State, at 
Charleston, this pie’ Boot ol day of December, 
in a of our Lord one thousand eight 
hun and sixty, and in the eighty-fifth year of 
the sovereignty and independence of South Caro- 
lina. F. W. PICKENS. 

On the 25th the committee on the relations 
with the slaveholding States of North America 
made a report, and concluded by recommend- 
ing the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, First, that this Convention do appoint a 
Commissioner to p to each of the slaveholding 
States that may assemble in Convention, for the pur- 
pose of laying our ordinance of secession before the 
same, and respectfully invite their codperation in the 
formation with us of a Southern Confederacy. 

Second, That our Commissioners aforesaid be further 
authorized to submit, on our part, the Federal Con- 
stitution as the basis of a Provisional Government for 
such States as shall have withdrawn their connection 
with the Government of the United States of North 
America. 

Third. That the said Commissioners be authorized 
to invite the seceding States to meet in Convention at 
such time and place as may be agreed upon, for the 
oe one of forming a permanent Government for such 


On the next day the Convention adopted an 
ordinance, making provisional arrangements for 
the continuance of commercial facilities in 
South Carolina. Custom-house officers were 
retained in office under the State authority; 
the Governor was authorized to fill all vacan- 
cies; the revenue collection and navigation 
laws of the United States were adopted until 
otherwise ordered ; public documents, registers 
of vessels, &c., to be styled in the name of the 
State of South Carolina; and all duties col- 
lected to be paid into the State Treasury. 

On the 27th an ordinance was adopted, au- 
thorizing the Governor to receive ambassadors, 
ministers, consuls, &c., and to appoint similar 
officers, &c. 

The committee on the State Constitution on 
the 29th prepared an ordinance, transferring to 
the Legislature the powers lately vested in 
Congress, except during the existence of the 
Convention, when it shall not extend, without 
the Convention’s direction, to duties on imports, 
post-offices, declaration of war, treaties, con- 
federation, &c. The judicial powers of the 
United States courts are vested in the State 
courts. The General Assembly may direct that 
the court sitting in Charleston may have origi- 
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nal jurisdiction in admiralty cases, with the 
right of appeal when exceeding in interest 
$2,000. In cases affecting the public ministers, 
-the provisions are nearly the same as exist in 
the Federal courts. The act of Congress of 
March 8d, 1825, for the more effectual punish- 
ment of certain crimes, has been substituted by 
making all offences subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State courts. . 

The remaining sessions of the Convention 
were chiefly held in secret. Military measures 
were adopted. ‘ 

An ordinance was passed, vesting all power 
necessary to make postal arrangements in the 
Legislature. Military officers in command of a 
volunteer or regular force raised under the or- 
ders of the Convention were allowed to hold 
seats in the Legislature. 

Five thousand copies of the correspondence 
between the commissioners and the President 
of the United States were ordered to be printed. 

The table, chair, and other appurtenances 
used on the night of signing the ordinance of 
secession, were ordered to be placed in the 
State House at Columbia, and the Convention 
adjourned on the 5th of January. 

The forts in the harbor of Charleston early 
became an object of attention. If they were 
reénforced by the United States, it would re- 
quire a bloody struggle on the part of South 
Carolina to obtain possession of them. On the 
other hand, an immediate seizure, before even a 
secession, would be an outrage which would oc- 
casion intense excitement against the State. 
After the passage of the ordinance of secession, 
when she declared herself an independent nation, 
her honor required that she should demand the 
surrender of the forts; and if this demand was 
not complied with, she could then proceed to 
capture them. An assurance was given to 
President Buchanan by the representatives in 
Congress from the State that the forts would 
not be attacked, and at his request it was made 
in writing, as follows: 

To His Excellency James Buchanan, 
President of the United States. 

Incompliance with our statement to you yesterday, 
we now express to you our strong convictions that 
neither the constituted authorities, nor any body of 
the people of the State of South Carolina, will either 
attack or molest the United States forts in the harbor 
of Charleston, previously to the action of the Con- 
vention, and we hope and believe not until an offer has 
been made through an accredited representative, to 
negotiate for an amicable arrangement of all matters 
between the State and Federal Government, provided 
that no reénforcements shall be sent into those forts, 
and their relative military status shall remain as at 
present. OHN McQUEEN, 

WM. PORCHER MILES, 
M. L. BONHAM, 
W. W. BOYCE, 
LAWRENCE M. KEITT. 

Wasarneton, Dec. 9, 1860. 

Still later, in the month of December, and 
after the passage of the ordinance of secession, 
the Governor, on being serenaded, on Dec. 
21st, in the evening, expressed the following 
opinion as to war: 
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“That Convention is now assembled, and, 
under existing circumstances, it would be ob- 
viously improper in me to make any lengthy or 
protracted remarks. But, fellow-citizens, allow 
me to say to you that I hope and trust I am in 
possession of information that perhaps there 
may be no appeal to force on the part of the 
Federal authorities. But if I am mistaken in 
this, at least so far as I am concerned, we are 
prepared to meet any and every issue. I hope 
and trust that, under existing circumstances, 
there will be no imprudence; no rash appeals 


to counsels caught under the impulse of false — 


rumors; that we will prove to the world that 
we are not only free and independent, but that 
we are entitled to be-so by our virtues and our 
character. The Convention, in all human prob- 
ability, will, in a few days, send the ordinance 


to Washington which proclaims you to be, as — 


you have a right to be, a free and independent 
republic. And, until they present the claims 
of South Carolina to your forts and your public 
places now in possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is our duty to sustain that Convention 
by showing that we are ready to await a free 
and fair demand. But if, in the meantime, there 
is any attempt to increase the forces that now 
garrison them, so far as I am concerned, it shall 
not be done without an appeal to. arms. I sin- 


cerely desire that we shall triumphantly go. 


through this great controversy without this 
appeal to arms. But, if it be necessary to vin- 
dicate the independence of my country, I vow 
to you here that all the power that I have shall 
be exerted to maintain to the last extremity the 
independence of South Carolina. Allow me to 
say that there is nothing at present in the pres- 
ent issue to excite the slightest alarm. Be firm, 
be united, be true to your country, and your 
country is safe. I desire to say nothing that is 
imprudent or rash, I desire coolness and calm- 
ness. I desire that every man shall be ready, 
standing at his post; ready to do his duty when 
the word is given to march. . I tell you, as far 
as I am able, when necessary that word shall 
be given to march forward to honor and inde- 
pendence—now and forever.” 

The commissioners sent to Washington had a 
brief correspondence with President Buchanan 
on the 29th of December, but accomplished 
nothing. (See Unrrep Srarss.) 

Active movements immediately commenced 
for resisting any attempt on the part of the 
United States to exercise Federal powers with- 
in the limits of the State. Rumors that vessels 
of war had started for Charleston harbor, and 
that the commissioners to Washington were on 
their way home, created great excitement in 
the State, and all thoughts of peaceable secession 
were abandoned. A collector for the port of 
Charleston was nominated to the Senate by 
President Buchanan, but that body failed to 
confirm the nomination. ; 

Meantime, Governor Pickens organized his 
Cabinet, as follows: Secretary of State, A. G, 
Magrath; Secretary of War, D. F. Jamison; 
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Secretary of the Treasury, O. G. Memminger ; 
Postmaster-General, W. H. Harlee; Secretary 
of the Interior, A. C. Gurlington. 

On the 31st of December, the State troops, 
which had been for some time acting as a guard 

_to the arsenal, under orders from the Governor, 
took full possession, and relieved the United 
‘States officer who had been in charge. At half- 
past one o’clock on Sunday, the Federal flag 
was lowered after a salute of thirty-two guns. 
The State troops were drawn up in order and 
presented arms. The Palmetto flag was then 
run up, with a salute of one gun for South 
Carolina. 

_ The arsenal contained at the time a large 
amount of arms and other stores. Meanwhile 
military preparations were actively pushed for- 
ward, and several volunteer companies from 
other Southern States tendered their services. 

‘Notice was given by the collector at Charleston 

that the masters of all vessels from ports out- 
side of South Carolina must enter and clear at 

‘Charleston. Bank bills were also made receiv- 
Pre tpeltare had ed 
, e i continued its session, 
but no business of importance was transacted 
until after the adjournment of the State Con- 
vention. Under the military law, which had 
heen passed, a call was made for volunteers by 

_ the Governor about the time that Fort Sumter 

“was occupied by Major Anderson. This act re- 
quired the Governor to receive one volunteer 

company from each battalion in the State, and 
two rifle companies from each infantry brigade, 
each company to consist, besides the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, of not 

less than sixty nor more than eighty-five men. 

If volunteers in sufficient numbers did not 
present themselves, the order then required 
that a sufficient number be drafted into the ser- 
vice of the State—thus compelling them to per- 
form military duty. The term of their service 
was not stated. 

A loan of $400,000 was also authorized, 

‘which was taken by the banks of the State, 

which were also authorized to suspend specie 


‘payments. 

About this time the United States Assistant 

Treasurer was ordered not to pay any further 
drafts of Major Anderson, then in command at 
Fort Sumter. (See Sumrer.) The money at 
this time in the hands of the Treasurer was 
$150,000. 
_ The flag of the State, adopted by the Legis- 
lature, to whom the subject. had been referred 
by the State Convention, consisted of a plain 
white ground with a green Palmetto tree in 
the centre, and a white crescent in the left 
upper corner on a square blue field. 

On the 14th of January the Legislature unan- 
‘imously passed a resolution declaring that any 
-attempt by the Federal Government to reén- 
force Fort Sumter would be considered as an 
act of open hostility, and as a declaration of 
war. At the same time they adopted another 
resolution, approving the act of the troops who 


-time to time in relation to the same. 
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fired on the Star of the West, (see Star oF THE 
Wesrt,) and also resolved to sustain the Gov- 
ernor in all measures necessary for defence. 

The Governor proposed, for the defence of 
the coast, the purchase of three steam propel- 
lers of light draught, each to be manned by 
thirty-two seamen. One of the steamers should 
be stationed in Charleston harbor, one at Beau- 
fort, and one at Georgetown. He also recom- 
mended that all inlets and mouths of rivers 
should be fortified with redoubts and ordnance, 
and that boats should keep up a constant com- 
munication between the several points as a 
protection against sudden invasion by lawless 
bands. 

On the 16th an act passed the House, to stay 
the collection of all debts due by South Caro- 
lina to persons in the non-slaveholding States, 
until after December ensuing. 

An act of treason to the State was detected 
at this time, and the criminal was arrested and 
confined for trial. The collector of the port at 
Georgetown, J. N. Merriman, was the person. 

A letter was found, written by him, and ad- 
dressed to President Buchanan, stating that he 
had just cleared vessels in the name of the 
United States, and that he would continue to - 
doso. The letter urged upon the President to 
send a boat and men to collect the Federal rey- 
enue, and informed him of the progress made 


in the construction of the works near George- 


town, and promised to keep him'informed —_ 

en 
arrested, he acknowledged himself the author 
of the letter. 

The reply of South Carolina to the peace 
propositions of Virginia is to be found in these 
resolutions, adopted by her General Assembly 
of the Legislature. 


Resolved unanimously, That the General Assembly 
of South Carolina tenders to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia their acknowledgments of the friendly motives 
which inspired the mission intrusted to Hon. Judge 
Robertson, her commissioner. 

Resolved unanimously, That candor, which is due to 
the long-continued sympathy and respect which has 
subsisted between Virginia and South Carolina, in- 
duces the Assembly to declare with frankness that they 
do not deem it advisable to initiate negotiations when 
they have no desire or intention to promote the ulti- 
mate object in view—that object which is declared in 
the resolution of the Virginia Legislature to be the 
phgecioenpes of amendments or new guarantees to the 

nstitution of the United States. 

Resolved unanimously, That the separation of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union is final, and she has 
no further interest in the Constitution of the United 
States; and that the only ot negotiations be- 
tween her and the Federal Government are as to their 
mutual relations as foreign States. 


The following resolution was also adopted 
about the some time by the Assembly : 


Resolved unanimously, That this Assembly further 
owes it to her friendly relations with the State of Vir- 
inia to declare that they have no confidence in the 
ederal Government of the United States; that the 
most solemn pledges of that Government have been 
Gietvperded 5 that under pretence of preserving prop- 
erty hostile troops have been attempted to be intro- 
duced into one of the fortresses of this State, concealed 
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in the hold of a vessel of commerce, with a view to 
subjugate the people of South Carolina, and that even 
since the authorities at Washington have been inform- 
ed of the present mediation of Virginia, a vessel of 
war has been sent to the South, and troops and 
munitions of war concentrated on the soil of Vir- 
ginia. 

Dudley Mann was at this time sent out as 
commissioner on the part of South Carolina 
to arrange some system with foreign Govern- 
ments respecting their varied interests, and 
more particularly in regard to opening commer- 
cial facilities and direct trade. On the seces- 
sion of Florida, four thousand stand of arnis 
were sent to the authorities of that State from 
the arsenal at Charleston. The Governor was 
also authorized to send volunteers to that State 
if they should be needed. 

The forts in Charleston harbor, occupied by a 
small garrison of regular troops of the United 
States, afforded a standing denial of the sover- 
eignty and independence of South Carolina. 
The first object to be accomplished by the State 
authorities to secure that respect due to an in- 
dependent nation, was to obtain possession of 
these forts. For this object the following cor- 
respondence took place : 


Srate or SoutH CARoLina, ' 
Executive Orrice, CHARLESTON, Jam, 11, 1861. 


To Major Robert Anderson, commanding Fort Sumter. 


Srr: I have thought proper, under all the circum- 
stances of the peculiar state of public affairs in the 
country at present, to appoint the Hon. A. G. Magrath 
and Gen. D. F. Jamison, both members of the Execu- 
tive Council, and of the highest position in the State, 
to present to you considerations of the gravest public 
character, and of the deepest interest to all who dep- 
recate the improper waste of life, to induce the de- 
livery of Fort Sumter to the constituted authorities of 
the State ofSouth Carolina, with a pledge, on its part, 
to account for such public property as is under your 
charge. Your obedient servant, 
F. W. PICKENS. 


MAJOR ANDERSON TO GOV. PICKENS. 


Heap-quarters Fort Sumter, 8. C. 
January 11, 1861. 


His Exey F. W. Pickens, Governor of S. Carolina. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your demand for the surrender of this fort to the 
authorities of South Carolina, and to say, in reply that 
the demand is one with which I cannot comply. 

Your Excellency knows that I have anata sent a 
messenger to Washington, and that it will be impos- 
sible for me to receive an answer to my despatches, 
forwarded by him, at an earlier date than next Mon- 
day. What the character of my instructions may be 
I cannot foresee. Should your Excellency deem fit, 

rior to a resort to arms, to refer this matter to Wash- 
ington, it would afford me the sincerest pleasure to 
depute one of my officers to accompany any messenger 
you may deem proper to be the rote of your de- 
mand. 

Hoping to God that in this, and all other matters, in 
which the honor, welfare, and lives of our fellow- 
countrymen are concerned, we shall so act as to 
meet His approval, and deeply regretting that you 
have made a demand of me with which I cannot com- 
ply, I have the honor to be, with the highest regard, 
your obedient servant, © ROBERT ANDERSON, 

Major U. S. Army, commanding. 


This reply of Major Anderson referred the 
question to the President of the United States, 
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to whom, therefore, Governor Pickens then 
addressed the following letter : 
Strate or Soutn Carona, 
ExxcuriveE Orrice, HEAD-QUARTERS, t 
CHARLESTON, Jan’y 11, 1861. 

Sir: At the time of the separation of the State of 
South Carolina from the United States, Fort Sumter 
was, and still is, in the possession of the troops of the. 
United States, under command of Major Anderson. I 
regard that possession as not consistent with the 
dignity or safety of the State of South Carolina; and I 
have this day addressed to Major Anderson a com- 
munication to obtain from him the possession of that 
fort by the authorities of this State. The reply of 
Major Anderson informs me that he has no authorit: 
to do what I required; but he desires a reference of 
the demand to the President of the United States. 

Under the circumstances now existing, and which 
need no comment by me, I have determined to send to 
you the Hon. I. W. Hayne, the Attorney-General of 
the State of South Carolina, and have instructed him 
to demand the delivery of Fort Sumter, in the harbor 
of Charleston, to the constituted authorities of the 
State of South Carolina. 

The demand I have made of Major Anderson, and 
which I now make of you, is suggested because of my 
earnest desire to avoid the bloodshed which a persist- 
ence in your attempt to retain possession of that fort 
will cause, and which will be unavailing to secure you 
that possession, but induce a calamity most deeply to 
be deplored. If consequences so unhappy shall ensue, 
I will secure for this State, in the demand which I now 
make, the satisfaction of having exhausted every at- 
tempt to avoid it. 

In relation to the public Ae et of the United 
States within Fort Sumter the Hon. I. W. Hayne, who 
will hand you this communication, is authorized to 
give you the pledge of the State that the valuation of 
such prapetsy will be accounted for by this State, 
upon the adjustment of its relations with the United 
States, of which it was a part. 

F. W. PICKENS. 


To the President of the United States. 

For the result of this attempt to obtain pos- 
sesion of the fort, see Sumrer; for the reply of 
the President, and his views upon the questions 
incidentally raised, see Unirep States. 

To furnish resources for the State, an act was 
passed by the Legislature appropriating $850,- 
000 to meet demands upon the State; also 
$980,000 for military and other exigencies, and 
$50,000 for postal service. The amount not 
provided for by direct taxation was to be sup- 
plied by Treasury notes and bills receivable, in 
sums of $50, $100, and $500. 

Preparations were now made to organize a 
volunteer force of 10,000 men, and the Gov- 
ernor appointed Milledge L. Bonham, of Edge- 
field, major- general; P. H. Nelson, of Sumter, 
brigadier-general; Major T. G. Rhett, late o: 
the United States army, Samuel McGowan, of 
Abbeville, and A. G. Garlington, of Newbery, 
brigadier-generals. : 

All commerce had now ceased, and a general 
stagnation of commercial affairs ensued. A 
degree of popular excitement was maintained 
by the condition in which Fort Sumter was 
held, and by the preparations on foot for its ul- 
timate capture. The Provisional Constitution 
of the Confederate States was adopted by the 
State Convention, which reassembled on the 
26th of March. The vote on its adoption was 
140 ayes and 29 noes, Thus South Carolina 
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relinquished her boasted sovereignty after a 
duration of little more than three months, and 
relapsed into the condition of a submissive mem- 
ber of an anti-free-trade and anti-slave-trade 
Confederacy. Fort Sumter was captured by 
orders from the Confederate Government, on 
which occasion the Governor addressed the peo- 


_ ple and thus reviewed the events that had taken 


place: “‘ We have had a great many delicate 
and peculiar relations since the 20th of Decem- 
ber Tast. We took the lead in coming out of 
this old Union, and in forming this new Con- 
federacy. We, therefore, had certain relations 
to those who were to come out and stand by our 
side. We owed a great deal to those who were 

ted to come with us. We were bound to 
consult their feelings and their interests, and it 
was due that we should be forbearing as well 
as free. We are now one of the Confederate 
States, and they have sent us a brave and sci- 
entific officer, to whom the credit of this day’s 
triumph is due. We have humbled the flag of 
the United States, and as long as I have the 
honor to preside as your chief magistrate, so 
aye God, there is no power on this earth 

ever lower from that fortress those flags, 
unless they be lowered and trailed in a sea of 
blood. I can here say to you it is the first time 
in the history of this country that the Stars 
and Stripes have been humbled. It has tri- 
so sets for seventy years, but to-day, on the 
13th day of April, it has been humbled, and 
humbled before the glorious little State of 
South Carolina. The Stars and Stripes have 
been lowered before your eyes this day, but 
there are no flames that shall ever lower the 
flag of South Carolina while I have the honor 
to preside as your chief magistrate.” 

This closed military operations in the State 

until near the end of the year, when the mili- 
tary and naval expedition under Gen. Sherman 
and Com. Dupont arrived at Port Royal. (See 
EXxpepition.) 
_ The volunteers of the State were sent away 
under the orders of the Confederate Govern- 
ment to defend the soil of Virginia from inva- 
sion by Northern troops. The number of these 
volunteers was about 19,000. The Representa- 
tives of the State in the Confederate Congress 
were R. Barnwell Rhett, and J. L. Orr, Sen- 
ators; and W. W. Boyce, W. P. Miles, M. L. 
Bonham, John McQueen, L. M. Ager, and 
James Farran, Representatives. (See CHARLEs- 
TON, also SumTeEr.) 

SPECTROGRAPHY ; Analysis by means of 
the prismatic spectrum.—Some remarkable ex- 
periments have been performed in 1861 in Ger- 
many by MM. Bunsen and Kirchhoff, in detect- 
ing the presence of elementary bodies, by 
means of the effect they produce upon the pris- 
matic spectrum, when present in inconceivably 
small quantities, and in whatever combination, 
in the illuminated atmosphere. When a ray of 
light is decomposed by being passed through a 
prism, the different rays thrown upon a white 
Sereen succeed each other in the following or- 
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der: violet, green, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. Under certain circumstances nu- 
merous dark parallel lines of variable width and 
distinctness may be produced, which traverse 
the spectrum or assemblage of colored rays thus 
obtained, each line extending through the ray 
to which it belongs, and retaining the same po- 
sition as respects its distance from the adjoin- 
ing rays. Solar light, it has been observed, 
produced a spectrum marked by lines differing 
in position from those produced by gas light, 
and spectra from other artificial lights also had 
their respective peculiarities. 

. The German optician Fraiinhofer, who had 
closely studied the lines or bands upon the solar 
page selected from the several hundred of 
them which he observed, seven as particularly 
conspicuous and easily recognized, which he 
named from the letters of the alphabet, B, O, D, 
E, F, G, H, and which are still referred to as 
standard points of reference in the spectrum for 
defining special rays of light which cannot be 
exactly indicated by any descriptive names. B 
and C extend through the red color in that half 
of it nearest the orange, D is in the centre of 
the orange, E at the junction of the yellow and 
green, F at the junction of the green and blue, 
G in the middle of the indigo, and H in that of 
the violent. 

Bunsen and Kirchhoff found that the presence 
of metallic or other elementary substances in 
the flame producing the artificial light, caused in 
the spectrum the appearance of characteristic 
lines; and these being determined for each 
substance, might be taken as conclusive tests 
of the presence of these substances; and what 
is remarkable, the presence of the element can 
be determined when it is in infinitely smaller 
quantity than is required for its detection by 
ordinary modes of qualitative analysis. The 
apparatus employed, of which a simple form, 
described by M. Mousson in “ Poggendorff’s 
Annalen ” under the name of the spectroscope, 
and which may be obtained in New, York 
City,* consists essentially of a tube blackened 
within, having at one extremity a metal plate 
with an adjustable slit for the admission of 
light, and a prism at the other extremity. It 
is placed upon a stand and has a small metallic 
screen for excluding extraneous light from the 
eye of the observer, which is applied to the sec- 
ond refracting surface of the prism. Various 
methods were introduced by Bunsen and Kirch- 
hoff of submitting substances to this new test. 
A light giving great heat, and of little illumi- 
nating power, is found to present the lines most 
distinctly upon the spectrum, and that from 
hydrogen gas is used in preference to others. 
The burner is placed directly opposite the slit 
in the metallic plate at the end of the tube, and 
the substance to be examined may be intro- 
duced into the flame attached to a hook of plat- 
inum wire, as in blow-pipe experiments. When 
in the form of chlorides, the metals being more 


* See American “Journal of Science,” yol. XXXIL, p. 
105, (July, 1861.) : 
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or less volatile, produce the most marked effect; 
but for the easily vaporized salts of the metals, 
such, for example, as the chloride of sodium, it 
was found sufficient to burn an extremely small 
quantity of it in any part of a room of ordinary 
size, for the reaction to appear upon the spec- 
trum as soon as any portion of the vapor could 
reach the flame. From the quantity diffused 
throughout the atmosphere of a room of known 
capacity, it was calculated that the quantity of 
vapor of chloride of sodium brought into the 
flame in one second of time, in which the reac- 
tion became apparent, could not have exceed- 
ed the three-millionth part of a milligramme in 
weight. The effect of the sodium is to produce 
a bright and distinct yellow line across the 
spectrum. Lithium is little less sensitive in its 
reaction than sodium, and, what is remarkable, 
it was found in a great variety of substances 
examined, as in the water of springs and of the 
.sea, in the ashes of marine plants, of tobacco, 
of the vine, &c., and even in milk, and in hu- 
man blood. In the mother liquors of certain 
saline springs and of the tartaric acid manufac- 
tories, lithia was found so concentrated as to 
be profitably extracted. The distinctive mark 
of lithium consists of a sharply defined, but 
faint yellow line, and also a bright red line, 
both near the extremity of the spectrum. Many 
of the elements present two or more lines, 
Potassium gives two, one in the extreme red, 
and the other in the violet ray. Barium is 
distinguished by two very distinct green lines; 
calcium by a very broad green line, and a 
bright orange near the red end of the spec- 
trum; strontium by eight lines, six red, one 
orange, and one blue. Even when the salts of 
these metals are mixed together, the lines char- 
acteristic of each are quite distinct, appearing 
in succession one after another. 

Discovery of new elements by the photo-chemi- 
cal process.—Not only have these known ele- 
ments been detected in substances in which 
they were never before recognized, but some 
new elements have, by means of this process, 
been brought to light. Finding in a mineral 
water blue lines different from those produced 
by any known element, Bunsen and Kirchhoff 
were at the trouble of concentrating by evapo- 
ration full 20 tons of this water, and on analyz- 
ing the residue obtained 240 grains of the plat- 
inum salt of a new metal, which they named 
cesium from the Latin cesius, signifying grayish 
blue, from the color of the lines. They detect- 
ed it in other mineral waters, and also another 
element, which they termed rubidiwm, from 
the Latin rubidus, dark red. The chemical re- 
actions of these metals so closely resemble those 
of potassium that they are not distinguished 
from this by the ordinary methods of analysis. 
The two new metals accompany each other 
in the saline waters of Dirkheimer in Ger- 
many. Rubidium is most abundant in the 
mineral known as lepidolite. Its atomic weight 
by the hydrogen scale is 85°36; that of cesium 
is 123-4. The latter is the most electro-positive 
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element known. , In subjecting native sulphur 
to this test, Mr. William, Crooks, an English 
chemist, discovered in it the new element he 
called thalium—Gr. $addos, green, from the in- 
tense green line that it produces in the spec- 
trum. 

Application of photo-chemical analysis to the 
determination of the elements existing in the so- 
lar atmosphere.—In subjecting the light of the 
sun to this method of examination, M. Kirch- 
hoff was led to the conclusion that beneath the 
ignited gaseous atmosphere of the sun the cen- 
tral mass, more intensely luminous, interferes 
with the representation of the spectrum of the 
enveloping atmosphere, and causes the lines to 
appear as dark which such an atmosphere 
would otherwise present as bright. With an 
apparatus, however, of superior construction, 
Kirchhoff became satisfied that the dark lines 
in the solar spectrum contained between the 
orange and blue, and amounting to about 70 
particularly well-marked lines, correspond to 
the light lines peculiar to iron, which are al- 
ways numerous. and distinct, 
nized the lines indicative of magnesium, chro- 
mium, and nickel, but no distinct dark lines 
corresponding to the very brilliant ones pro- 
duced by cobalt, silver, lead, copper, zinc, anti- 
mony, and aluminium. He applied the same ap- 
paratus to experiments upon light produced by 
the sparks from a large Ruhmkorfi’s induction 
coil, and found that the spectrum thus, pro- 
duced exhibited with the greatest distinctness 
the lines peculiar to the metals of which the 
electrodes consisted. This method proved to 
be especially adapted for the determination of 
such elements as are not readily volatilized in 
an ordinary flame. It was, however, liable to 
a confusion from the exhibition, also, of lines 
due to any metallic substances happening to be 
in the air through which the spark passes. An- 
other difficulty was also experienced in a very 
great number of bright lines produced by every 
electric spark, and to avoid the confusion thus 
caused, the expedient was adopted of producing 
two spectra from two similar pairs of elec- 
trodes, the light of one spark being made to 
pass through the upper, and that of the other 
through the lower half of the slit. . The effect 
of any change introduced in one of the pairs of 
electrodes is then immediately perceived by 
the difference in the lines upon the two spec- 
tra. 
presence of the rare metals, yttrium, erbium, 
terbium, &c.; and there is little reason to 
doubt but the principle may be extended to 
the detection of most of the other elements. — 

SPRINGFIELD, a city and capital of Green 
Co., Missouri, situated on the line of the 8. W. 
branch of the Pacific Railroad, 250 miles south- 
west of St. Louis, and 130 south-southwest from 
Jefferson City. Population about 1,500. Be- 
fore the commencement of the war it was one 
of the finest towns in southwestern Missouri. 
Its situation was high and healthy, and its 
trade flourishing and rapidly increasing. It 
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a loss of fifty 
_ The Confederate loss was 60 killed and a large 
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had a court house, a United States land office, 
two newspaper offices, several churches, and a 
bank, and had a city charter. On the 5th Au- 
gast, 1861, Gen. Lyon, commanding a body of 


_ about 4,000 troops of the Federal forces, arrived 


at Springfield, and on the 8th a skirmish oc- 
curred between a part of his force and the 
Confederates at Dug Spring, a short distance 
from the city. On the 10th a battle was fought 
at David’s and Wilson’s creeks, the first nine, 
the second fifteen miles from the city, in which 
Gen. Lyon’s force, in three columns, command- 
ed by General Siegel, Major (since General) 
Sturgis, and himself, attacked a Confederate 
force of nearly five times its own numbers, and 
after a desperate battle of six hours remained 
in possession of the Confederate camp, but with 
the loss of Gen. Lyon and 223 others killed, 
721 wounded, and 291 taken prisoners. The 
Confederate loss was never published in detail, 
but was known to be considerably greater than 
this. After the battle, General Siegel, taking 
the chief command, fell back to Springfield, 
and the next day made a masterly retreat to 
Rolla, where he received reénforcements. On 
the 11th the Confederate general Rains entered 
and occupied the city with four regiments of 
cavalry. On the 25th October Major Charles 
Zagonyi, commander of Gen. Fremont’s body 
guard, with 160 mounted troops of that guard, 
made a most brilliant attack upon the Confed- 
erate forces stationed near the city, over two 
thousand in number, and who, having been in- 


formed of his coming, were drawn up in order 


of battle to receive him. He charged with his 
little band up a steep hill in the face of a most 
murderous fire, and after a short action, drove 
them into, through, and out of the town, with 
killed, wounded, and missing. 
number wounded. On the 28th October a 
skirmish occurred in the town, in which sev- 
eral Confederates were taken prisoners. On 
November 3 Major-General David Hunter, who 
had been appointed te supersede Gen. Fremont 
in the command of the Federal army in the 
Ss ar of the West, arrived with his staff 
at Springfield, and on the 9th abandoned it and 
moved towards Rolla with his army. On the 
27th Gen. Price, of the Confederate army, re- 


_ eecupied it, and it was held by the Confederates 


till February, 1862. , 
ST. HELENA PARISH, 8. ©. This dis- 


trict, which has been the field of such impor- 


tant movements during the war, is situated on 
_ the coast of South Carolina, between 32° 05’ 
and 32° 20’ N. latitude. St. Helena Parish 


proper lies between the Combahee and Savan- 
nah rivers, and extends on the latter to the line 
of 82° 55’, about 80 miles by the course of the 
river from its mouth; but the tract now in- 
eluded, under the name of Port Royal district, 
extends on the coast from a point above the 


__ Edisto River; and about 20 miles below Charles- 
ton, to St. Augustine, Florida, with a varying 


breadth of from five to twenty -miles inland. 
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This is the region in which the great bulk of 
the Sea Island cotton is produ Along the 
whole distance the coast is lined with a series 
of islands forming the deltas of the Edisto, 
Ashepo, Combahée, Broad, Coosawhatchie, Sa- 
vannah, Ogeechee, Camanchee, Altamaha, and 
Santilla rivers, and their interlocking branches. 
In most instances these rivers, at their several 
points of debouchure, have sand bars partially 
closing the entrance, and admitting only vessels 
of light draft, and these by tortuous channels, 
to the deeper waters inside. Only two en- 
trances of considerable depth occur on this part 
of the Sonth Carolina coast, viz.: St. Helena 
and Port Royal sounds, or entrances. Of these 
the latter is by far the best, and is, indeed, one 
of the finest harbors on the Atlantic coast of 
the Southern States. The Broad River here 
forms an estuary varying in width from 24 to 
5 miles, and, interlacing with the Combahee 


-and Port Royal rivers, encloses within naviga-- 


ble channels more than twenty islands of con- 
siderable size, of which the principal are Hil- 
ton’s Head, St. Helena, Phillips, Hunting, Port 
Royal, Pinckney, and Parry islands. 

At the entrance of Port Royal harbor there 
is, at flood tide, sufficient depth of water for 
vessels drawing 23 feet to pass, and, once in- 
side, the sheltered bay is sufficiently capacious 
for a navy to ride in safety. The larger of the 
forts captured by Com. Dupont on the 7th of 
November, was called Fort Walker, and was 
situated on Hilton Head Island, on the south 
side of the entrance, while the other, Fort 
Beauregard, was on Phillips Island, on the 
north side of the entrance, 2} miles distant, 
and a small earthwork was about a half mile 
distant on the same island, commanding the 
approach from the northeast. (See Exprpr- 
TIONS.) 

The importance of Port Royal entrance as a 
harbor has long been known. In 1562 a body 
of French Protestants, under the direction of 
Admiral Coligni, and commanded by John Re- 
bault, of Dieppe, explored the harbor, erected 
a fort on the site of Beaufort, and commenced 
a settlement. It did not prosper, however, and 
after two or three years was entirely aban- 
doned. Nearly a century later the first British 
settlement was made here by Lord Cardross, 2 
Scotch nobleman. They settled on Port Royal 
Island, but their numbers did not rapidy in- 
crease. In 1670 William Sayle was sent out as 
governor of this settlement. In 1700 the pres- 
ent town of Beaufort was founded. Notwith- 
standing the excellence of its harbor, the fertil- 
ity of its soil, and the comparative salubrity of 
the climate, great efforts had been made to turn 
commerce aside from Port Royal and to con- 
centrate it at the much poorer harbor of 
Charleston. Port Royal and St. Helena islands 
became the favorite summer residences of 
wealthy merchants and planters, whose win- 
ters were spent in Charleston, and the luxuri- 
ous dwellings of Beaufort and its vicinity were 
abundantly supplied with all the appliances of 
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art and taste. Beaufort, or St. Helena district 
or parish, for it is called by each of these 
names, contained, in 1860, a population of 
40,052 inhabitants, of whom 32,531 were slaves. 

By way of Scull Creek, which divides Pinck- 
ney Island from Hilton Head, Savannah is 
only 22 miles distant; while, by way of Beau- 
fort River, which separates Parry Island from 
St. Helena, there is an interior route of 49 
miles to Charleston ; while, at a distance of 
about 20 miles inland, lies the Charleston and 
Savannah Railroad. On the capture of the 
islands the white population, being mostly 
sympathizers with secession, retreated inland, 
and have not since returned in any considerable 
numbers. About 10,000, or nearly one-third 
of the slaves, have come into the Federal lines, 
and are now mostly employed either in the cul- 
tivation of the soil or in the labor requisite 
about the ships and forts. 

ST. LOUIS is the chief city west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, on the right bank of which it is 
located, at a distance of twenty miles below 
the mouth of the Missouri River, one hun- 
dred and seventy-four miles above the mouth 
of the Ohio, and eleven hundred and ninety- 
four miles above New Orleans. It is a most 
important commercial point. The first incident 
arising out of the irritating state of affairs in 
the country, to occasion any special excitement 
in this great and populous city, occurred on the 
11th of January. The United States sub-treas- 
urer, then having in his custody all the public 
money in the city, and naturally anxious for 
the safety of his important trust, from abun- 
dant, or perhaps superabundant caution, con- 
ceived that his duty required of him some se- 
curity for his treasure beyond the ordinary one 
of locks and bolts. He therefore requested of 
the Government the presence of a small guard 
‘of soldiers from the neighboring barracks, 
where they were unemployed; and in com- 
pliance with this application the Secretary of 
War directed that such a guard should be fur- 
nished, This led to a telegraphic despatch, 
through the country, that troops had taken 
possession of the sub-treasury, post-office, and 
custom-house, by order of the Government, 
and occasioned an unusual excitement, as indi- 
cating a purpose on the part of the Government 
to use its military power. 

On the 26th of April, twenty-one thousand 
stand of arms were removed from the arsenal 
and taken to Springfield in Illinois: Subse- 
quently troops were enlisted to the number of 
fifteen hundred to protect the property. 

On the 16th of May, the brigade of State 
militia under Gen. Frost surrendered to Gen. 
Lyon, an officer in the United States service. 
A camp of instruction had been formed under 
Gen. Frost in the western suburbs of the city, 
in pursuance of orders from the Governor of 
the State. He had directed the other militia 
districts also to go into encampments with a 
view of acquiring a greater proficiency in mili- 
tary drill, It had been reported to Gen. Frost, 
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that Gen. Lyon intended to attack him, and on 
the other hand, it had been reported to Gen. 
Lyon that it was the intention of Gen. Frost to 
attack the arsenal and United States troops. 
On the 16th, Gen. Frost addressed a note to 
Gen. Lyon alluding to these reports, and 
saying : 

I would be glad to know from you personally whether 
there is any truth in the statements that are constantly 
ponred into my ears. So far as regards any hostility 

eing intended towards the United Niates, or its prop- 
erty or representatives, by any portion of my com- 
mand, or, as far as I can learn, faba I think I am fully 
informed,) of any other part of the State forces, I can 
say positively that the idea has never been entertained. 
On the contrayy, prior to your taking command of the 
arsenal, I proffered to Major Bell, then in command 
of the very few ak constituting its guard, the ser- 
vice of myself and all my command, and, if necessary. 
the whole power of the State to protect the United 
States in the full possession of all her property. Upon 
Gen. Harney’s taking command of this department, I 
made the same proffer of services to him, and author- 
ized his adjutant-general, Capt. Williams, to commu- 
nicate the fact that such had been done to the War De- 
partment. Ihave had no occasion since to change any 
of the views I entertained at that time, neither of my 
own volition nor through the orders of my constitu- 
tional commander. 

About the same time, Gen. Lyon’s troops 
were put in motion, to the number, as was 
represented, of four or five thousand, and pro- 
ceeded through the city, to the camp of Gen. 
Frost, and surrounded it, planting batteries on 
all the heights overlooking the camp. Long 
files of men were stationed in platoons at va- 
rious points on every side, and a picket guard 
established, covering an area of two hundred 
yards. The guards, with fixed bayonets and 
muskets at half.cock, were instructed to allow 
none to pass or repass within the limits thus 
taken up. 

By this time an immense crowd of people had 
assembled in the vicinity, having gone thither 
in carriages, buggies, rail cars, baggage wagons, 
on horseback, and on foot. Numbers of men 
seized rifles, shot-guns, or whatever other 
weapons they could lay hands on, and rushed 
to the assistance of the State troops, but were, 
of course, obstructed in their design. The 
hills, of which there are a number in the neigh- 
borhood, were literally black with people—hun- 
dreds of ladies and children stationing them- 
selves with the throng, but as they thought 
out of harm’s way. 

Having arrived in this position, Gen. Lyon 
addressed a letter to’ Gen. Frost saying: 

To General D. M. Frost: 

Sir: Your command is regarded as evidently hostile 
towards the Government of the United States. It is; 
for the most part, made up of those secessionists who 
have openly avowed their hostility to the General 
Government, and have been plotting the seizure of its 
property and tle overthrow of its authority. You are 
openly in communication with the so-called Southern 

onfederacy, which is now at war with the United 
States ; and you are inte yng, at your camp, from the 
said Confederacy, under its flag, large supplies of ma- 
terial of war, most of which is known to be the prop- 
erty of the United States. : 

hese extraordinary preparations plainly indicate 
none other than the well-known purpose of the Goy- 
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ernor of this State, under whose orders you are acting, 

and whose ley recently communicated to the 

apt just been responded to by that body 

in the most unparalleled legislation, having in direct 

' view hostilities against the General Government, and 
with its enemies. . 

In view of these considerations, and your failure to 
disperse in obedience to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, and of the eminent necessity of State policy and 
welfare, and obliga upon me by instruc- 


tions im 
tions from Washington, it is my duty to demand, and 
I do hereby deman 


of you, an immediate surrender 
of your command, with no other conditions than that 
all persons surrendering under this demand shall be 
humanely and kindly treated. . 

Believing myself prepared to enforce this demand 
one half hour’s time before doing so will be allow 
for your compliance therewith. N. LYON, 

Captain nd Infantry, Commanding Troops. 

. Immediately on the receipt of the foregoing, 
Gen. Frost called a hasty consultation of the 
officers of his staff. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the brigade was in no condition to 
make resistance to a force so numerically supe- 

rior, and that only one course could be pursued 
_ —a surrender. 

The State troops were therefore made pris- 
eners, but an offer was made to release them 
- on condition they would take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, and 
not to take up arms against the Government. 
These terms they declined on the ground that 
they had already taken the oath of allegiance, 
and to repeat it would be to admit that they 
had been in rebellion. 

About half-past five, the prisoners left the 
grove and entered the road, the United States 
soldiers enclosing them by a single file stretched 
along each side of the line. A halt was ordered, 
and the troops remained standing in the posi- 
tion they had deployed into the road. The 
head of the column at the time rested opposite 
a small hill on the left as one approaches the 
 eity, and the rear was on a line with the en- 

trance to the grove. Vast crowds of people 
covered the surrounding grounds and every 
_ fence and house top in the vicinity. Suddenly 
the sharp reports of several fire-arms were 
heard from the front of the column, and the 
— that lined the adjacent hill were seen 

eeing in the greatest dismay and terror. It 

peared that several members of one of the 

German companies, on being pressed by the 
crowd and receiving some blows from them, 
turned and discharged their pieces. Fortu- 
nately no one was injured, and the soldiers 
who had done the act were at once placed 
under arrest. Hardly, however, had tranquillity 
‘been restored when volley after volley of rifle 
reports was suddenly heard from the extreme 
rear ranks, and men, women, and children 
were beheld running wildly and frantically 
away from the scene. Many, while running, 
_ were suddenly struck to the sod, and the 

wounded and dying made the late beautiful 
field look like a battle-ground. The total num- 
_ ber killed and wounded was twenty-five. It 

was said that the arsenal troops were attacked 
with stones, and two shots discharged at them 
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by the crowd before they fired. Most of the 
people exposed to the fire were citizens with 
their wives and space who were merely 
spectators. It was now night, and the excite- 
ment in the city was indescribable. On the 
next afternoon a large body of the German 
Home Guard entered the city from the arsenal, 
where they had been enlisted during the day, 
and furnished with arms. They passed unmo- 
lested until they turned up Walnut street, and 
proceeded westward. Large crowds were col- 
lected on the corners, who hooted and hissed 
as the companies passed, and one man standing 
on the steps of a church fired a revolver into 
the ranks. A soldier fell dead, when two more 
shots were fired from the windows of a house 
near by. This time the head of the column, 
which had reached as far as Seventh street, sud- 
denly turned, and levelling their rifles, fired 
down the street, and promiscuously among the 
spectators, who lined the pavements. Shoot- 
ing, as they did, directly towards their rear 
ranks, they killed some of their men as well as 
those composing the crowd. The shower of 
bullets was for a moment terrible, and the only 
wonder was that more lives were not lost. 
The missiles of lead entered the windows and 
perforated the doors of private residences, tear- 
ing the ceilings, and throwing splinters in every 
direction. On the street the scene presented, 
as the soldiers moved off, was sad indeed. Six 
men lay dead at different points, and several 
were wounded and shrieking with pain upon the 
pavements. Four of the men killed were mem- 
bers of the regiment, and two were citizens, 
Immense crowds of people filled the streets 
after the occurrence, and the whole city pre- 
sented a scene of excitement seldom witness- 
ed. Among the arms taken at Camp Jackson 
were three thirty-two pounders, a large quan- 
tity of balls and bombs, several pieces of artil- 
lery, twelve hundred rifles, of the late model, 
six brass field-pieces, six brass six-inch mortars, 
one ten-inch iron mortar, three six-inch iron 
cannon, several chests of new muskets, five 
boxes canister shot, ninety-six ten-inch and 
three hundred six-inch shells, twenty-five kegs 
of powder, and a large number of musket stocks 
and barrels, between thirty and forty horses, 
and a considerable quantity of camp tools, 

The number of prisoners taken to the arse- 
nal, was six hundred and thirty-nine privates 
and fifty officers. 

The character of Camp Jackson is described 
by Gen. Harney in his proclamation to the 
people of Missouri, in these words: 

“Tt is not proper for me to comment upon 
the official conduct of my predecessor in com- 
mand of this department, but it is right and 
proper for the people of Misouri to know that 
the main avenue of Camp Jackson, recently 
under command of Gen. Frost, had the name 
of Davis, and the principal street of the same 
camp that of Beauregard; and that a body of 
men had been received into that camp by its 
commander, which had been notoriously organ- 
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ized in the interests of the secessionists—the 
men openly wearing the dress and badge dis- 
tinguishing the army of the so-called Southern 
' Qonfederacy. It is alsoa notorious fact that a 
quantity of arms had been received into the 
camp, which were unlawfully taken from the 
United States arsenal at Baton Rouge, and 
surreptitiously passed up the river in boxes 
marked marble.” 

The city was in a short time surrounded by 
a line of military posts, extending from the 
river below the arsenal round the western out- 
skirts to the river again on the north. The 
object of these posts was to prevent hostile 
troops and munitions of war from entering the 
city, and to protect the public peace and give 
security to the citizens. 

On the 17th of June, another street affair 
occurred, by which four citizens lost their 
lives, and three or four soldiers were wounded. 
The selection of St. Louis as the head-quarters 
of the Western Department gave it a military 
position, from whente the troops were fitted 
out, who were destined either for Missouri or 
Kentucky. Gen. Harney was succeeded here 
by Gen. Fremont, and he again by Gen. Halleck, 
and under their management St. Louis was 
identified with all the movements of the great 
Western army. No event apart from such as 
naturally arise out of this combination of cir- 
cumstances, therefore, occurred during the year. 
When martial law was declared by Gen. Fre- 
mont, it was enforced throughout the city, and 
when the Union people were forced to flee 
from the Western villages on the approach of 
the Confederate forces, and resorted to St. 
Louis, Gen. Halleck came to their relief, by 
imposing fines upon such citizens of St. Louis, 
as were known to sympathize with secessionists. 

His order, directing a levy upon the friends 
of the enemy for charitable purposes, caused a 
number of the citizens of St. Louis to prepare 
and lay before him a protest, in which they thus 
speak of the order and the proceedings un- 
der it : 


They violate the provisions of a fundamental law of 
the land—a law to you as well as to us—prescribing 
the duties of the citizen, and clearly defining and lim- 
iting the poweys of the Government. That law pro- 
vides that no person shall ‘be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law ;” 
that the ‘accused shall enjoy a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witness against him; to have compulsory 

rocess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 

ave the assistance of counsel for his defence.” 

And yet, in disregard of all these great and dearly 
cherished principles of constitutional freedom, at a 
time when the Federal Congress is in session te enact 
laws, if new ones be deemed necessary ; the courts in 
full operation to enforce them ; civil officers with all 
the power of the army and navy at hand to aid them 
in the execution of process, and all branches of the 
Government in full and harmonious operation, we 
have been tried before a secret inquisitorial tribunal, 
on what charge we know not, and condemned to pay 
a forced contribution, arbitrarily levied upon us for 
alleged charitable purposes. In case of failure to 
liquidate the amount adjudged against us within the 
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number of days allowed for that purpose, our pro 
is threatened to be seized and sarcitived b pe! at. pr 
tion, to ees f such demand, and twenty-five per cent. 
additional. And what is the remedy prescribed for 
those considering themselves aggrieved by the secret 
edicts and decrees of this tribunal ? _ They are allowed 
one week within which ‘‘ to furnish: evidence to the 
Board to vindicate their character,” and if at the end 
of that time they fail to satisfy those judges, who haye 
already prejudged their cases, of their loyalty, they 
shall be adjudged to pay the further sum of ten per 
nee on ae sum assessed. fx. 4 

we have in any manner transgressed the law, we 
are ready to make all the atonement which the vio- 


lated law demands. Its avenging ministers are near — 


to try, condemn, and punish us conformably to the es- 
tablished forms and usages of law. There exists no 


necessity in our opinion for apes | in the way 1'O- 
n W, 2 


posed, the damen 


e > great principles of the 
setting aside all the restraints and limitations it 


guardedly places upon power, and thus inane ; 
proceed- 


new tests and arbitrary modes for 

There exists no necessity for such summary 
ings. Within this jurisdiction the ordinary course of 
justice, except so far as it has been interfered with by 


the military rewntel has been, and is now, entirely — 


free and unobstructed. 


Vouchsafe us a speedy and public trial by an impar- : 


tial jury; make known to us the nature and cause of 
the accusations against us; let us be confronted with 
our accusers, that we may see the hand that would 
smite us, and do not leave us and all we own to the 
mercy of a Star Chamber Court of Inquiry, where 
malice may be the lurking motive that delerspauae the 
question of guilt, and pronounces the judgment that 


may doom us and ours to want and beggary. If two © 


or three military officers of the United States, or other 
persons designated for such purpose, may meet in 
secret, and, without notice, single out such citizens as 
they may choose, upon whom to levy forced contribu- 
tions, and arbitrarily fix the amount of the same, 
what man, who may perchance hold political opinions 
not altogether acceptable to the tribunal thus consti- 
tuted, can consider himself secure in his right of lib- 
erty or property ? 

The fines, however, were enforced much to 
the chagrin of those compelled to pay them. 
(See Martian Law.) 

STAR OF THE WEST. The merchant steam- 
er Star of the West, of 1,172 tons burthen, was 
built to run to Aspinwall, on the route to Cali- 
fornia. She was chartered by the United States 
Government to take a small force and supplies 
for Major Anderson at Fort Sumter. She left 
New York at five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
5th of January, 1861, and proceeded down the 
bay, hove to and received on board four offi- 
cers and two hundred and fifty soldiers, with 
their arms and ammunition, and proceeded to 
sea, crossing the bar at Sandy Hook at nine 
o’clock the same night. She arrived off Charles- 


ton bar at half-past one in the morning of the 


9th, and as the lights were all out and no guid- 
ing marks to be found, she proceeded slowly 
until 4 a. m., and then, being in four and a 
half fathoms of water, lay to until daylight. 
As the day began to break a small steamer was 
discovered in-shore, which, as soon as she dis- 
covered the Star of the West, burned a blue 
light and two red lights as signals, and shortly 
after steamed over the bar into the ship chan- 
nel. The soldiers were now all put below, and 
no one allowed on deck except those belonging 
to the vessel. As soon as there was light 


ease: 
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enough to see, the Star of the West crossed 
the bar and proceeded up the channel. Mean- 
while the little Saree ead emi eae 
cou sending off rockets and burning blue 
SoHE eitll efter broad daylight. When with- 
in about two miles of Fort Moultrie and about 
the same distance from Fort Sumter, a masked 
battery on Morris Island, where was a red 
Palmetto flag flying; opened fire on the Star of 
the West. The distance appeared about five- 
eighths of a mile. The American flag was flying 
at the time from the flagstaff of the Star of the 
West, and soon after the first shot the Ameri- 
can ensign was hoisted at the fore. She con- 
tinued on under the fire of the battery for over 
ten minutes, several of the shots going entirely 
over her; one shot passed just clear of the pilot 
house, another passed between the smoke stack 
and walking beams of the engine, ‘another 
struck the ship just abaft of the fore rigging 
and stove in the planking, while another came 
near carrying away the rudder. At the same 
time there was a movement of two steamers 
1 near Fort Moultrie, one of them towing a 
schooner, which was thought by the officers of 
the Star of the-West to be an armed schooner 
intended to cut them off. They regarded the 
position of the steamer at this time as rather 
critical, as they must approach Fort Moultrie 
within t arters of a mile before they 
could keep away for Fort Sumter. The report 
of Capt. McGowan says: “ A steamer approach- 
ing us with an armed schooner in tow, and the 
battery on the island firing at us all the time, 
and having no cannon to defend ourselves from 
the attack of the vessels, we concluded that to 
avoid certain capture or destruction we would 
endeavor to get to sea.” They then wore 
round and steered down the channel, and the 
battery continued to fire upon them until the 
shot fell short. They crossed the bar outward 
at 8.50 4. m., and returned to New York. 
~ “The steamer,” says another account, * which 
discovered the Star of the West, was the Gen- 
eral Clinch, and she signalled the fact to the oc- 
cupants of the battery at Morris Island. As 
soon as she had signalled, Morris Island was 
astir. Men were at their posts before orders 
were given. They remained in anxious sus- 
pense, ready for what they believed was sure 
to come, namely, a volley from Fort Sumter. 
The Star of the West rounded the point, took 
the ship channel inside of the bar, and proceed- 
ed straightforward until opposite to Morris 
Island, three-quarters of a mile from the bat- 
tery. A ball was fired athwart the bows of the 
steamer. The Star of the West displayed the 
Stars and Stripes. As soon as they were un- 
- furled, the fortification fired a succession of 
heavy shots. The vessel continued with in- 
creased speed. But one or two shots took 
effect; and she concluded to retire. Fort 
Moultrie fired a few shots, but out of range. 
The damage done to the steamer was trifling. 
Only two out of seventeen shots took effect. 
Fort Sumter made no demonstration, except 
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opening the port-holes and. running out the 
guns which bear on Morris Island and Fort 
Moultrie.” 

What instructions were given by the Govern- 
ment to the commander of the Star of the West 
have not been made known. A correspondence 
immediately took place between the commander 
of Fort Sumter and the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, in which the former stated that an unarmed 
vessel of the United States had been fired on, 
and wished to know if it had been with the 
sanction of the Governor.. The latter replied, 
that any attempt to send troops into Charles- 
ton harbor by the United States, to reénforce 
the forts, or to retake and resume possession 
of the forts within the waters of. South 
Carolina, would be regarded as an act of 
hostility. 

This steamer was subsequently chartered 
again by the Federal Government, and sent to 
Texas to receive and convey to New York a 
part of the regular force withdrawn from that 
State; but on the 17th of April she was board- 
ed off Indianola by a party of volunteers from 
Galveston, and captured without resistance. 
Between eight and nine hundred barrels of 
provisions were on board at the time. 

STORRS, Wirtram Loeoivs, LL. D., late 
chief-justice of Connecticut, was born at Mid- 
dietown, Connecticut, March 25, 1795, died at 
Hartford, June 25, 1861. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1814, studied law at Whites- 
town, New York, and was admitted to the bar 
in that State in 1817. Soon after he returned 
to his native city, where he practised his pro- 
fession till 1840. He repeatedly represented 
Middletown in‘ the State Legislature, and in 
1834 was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State. He was elected to Congress 
in 1829, and served as representative of that 
district in the 21st, 22d, and 26th Congresses. 
In 1840 he was elected an associate judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State, and in 1857, 
on the resignation of Chief-Justice Waite, 
chief-justice. He was a man of profound legal 
attainments, and his decisions were regarded 
with the highest respect by the able jurists of 
the State. 

'SUMMERSVILLE is the county seat of 
Nicholas County, the next east of Kanawha 
County, in Virginia. It is about fifty miles 
from Charleston, the central position of the 
Kanawha Valley, and 25 miles from Gauley 
Bridge, up the Gauley River. On the 26th of 
August the Seventh Ohio Regiment, under Col. 
Tyler, was surrounded at Summersville while 
at breakfast, and attacked on both flanks and 
in the front simultaneously. The troops, al- 
though surprised, forced their way through the 
enemy with considerable loss. About nine 
hundred were engaged on the Federal side, and 
double that number on the Confederate side. 
No permanent advantage was gained by the 
Confederate force, as a larger Federal force, 
under General Cox, was stationed at Gauley 
Bridge. 
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SUMTER, (Fort.) Vigorous operations were 
commenced on this fort, which is one of the 
defences of Charleston, in the month of August, 
1860, with a view of placing it in a good defen- 
sive position as soon as possible. The case- 
mate arches supporting the second tier of guns 
were all turned; the granite flagging for the 
second tier was laid, on the right face of the 
work; the floors laid, and the iron stairways 
put up in the east barrack; the traverse circle 
of the first tier of guns reset; the blue-stone 
flagging laid in all the gun-rooms of the right 
and left faces of the first tier ; and the construc- 
tion of the embrasure of the second tier com- 
menced, at the time that the fort was occupied 
by Major Anderson. Then the fears of an im- 
mediate attack and disloyal feelings induced the 
greater portion of the engineer corps to leave. 
But those that remained of this corps, fifty-five 
in number, reduced towards the end of the in- 
vestment to thirty-five, were made very effec- 
tive in preparing for a vigorous defence. The 
armament of the fort was mounted and sup- 
plied with manceuvering implements; machi- 
coulis galleries, splinter-proof shutters, and 
traverses, were constructed; the openings left 
for the embrazures of the second tier were 
filled with brick and stone and earth, and those 
in the gorge with stone and iron and lead con- 
crete; mines were established in the wharf and 
along the gorge; the parade was cleared, and 
communications opened to all parts of the fort, 
and through the quarters. 

This fort was occupied by Major Anderson 
on the night of the 26th of December. It is 
the largest of the fortsin Charleston harbor. It 
is a work of solid masonry, octagonal in form, 
and pierced on the north, east, and west sides 
with a double row of port-holes for the heaviest 
guns, and on the south, or land side, in addition 
to openings for guns, loop-holes for musketry. 
It stands in the middle of the harbor, like a 
monster on the bosom of the waters, and near 
the edge of the ship channel. The armament 
consists of one hundred and forty guns, many 
of them being the formidable ten-inch colum- 
biads. The wharf, or landing, is on the south 
side, and exposed to a cross fire from all the 
openings on that side. At twelve o’clock on 
the 27th, the stars and stripes were hoisted 
over the fort, and Charleston knew for the first 
time that Major Anderson was in full pos- 
session. The garrison now consisted of eighty 
men, as follows: : 


Regiment Original 
Entry into 
Service, 


Names. or 
Corps. 


R. Anderson....|Major...... 1st Artil’y |July 1, °25/Ky. 
8. W. Crawford.|As’t Surgeon|Med. Staff|M’h 10, ’51| Penn. 
A. Doubleday...|Captain..... 1st Artil’y |July 1, °42|N. Y. 
T. Seymour..... Captain..... ist Artily|July 1, °46/Vt. 
Theo. Talbot....j1st Lieut..../1st Artil’y|M’y 22,°47|D. C. 
Jeff. C. Davis...}1st Lient..../Ist Artil'y|J’e 17, *48|Ind. 

i -.|lst Artil’y |July 1, °59)N. Y. 
. .-.|Captain..... Engineers |July 1, °46|N. H. 
G. W. Snyder...|1st Lieut....) Engineers | July 1, °56|N. Y. 
R. K. Meade..../2d Lieut....! Engineers |July 1, 57] Va. 


Officers, 10; Band, 15; Artillerists, 55. Total, 80. 
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There were in addition fifty-five of the en- 
gineer corps, which was subsequently reduced, 
as before mentioned, to thirty-five. 

This movement on the part of Major Ander- 
son created great excitement in Charleston. 
The authorities of South Carolina immediately 
conceived that the honor of their sovereign and 
independent State was involved, and that it 
was their duty to obtain. possession of the 
fort, either by negotiation or by force. If the 
State was independent and sovereign, she could 
not allow a fort within her territory to be 
peacefully occupied by a foreign power, 
on the other hand, if the President of the 
United States conceived that he had no power 
to enter into negotiations with a State, or to 
surrender a portion of the common property of 
the Union, he must refuse all offers for nego- 
tiation, and prepare to defend the common 
property. The State authorities immediately 
commenced the preparation of batteries to re- 
duce the fort, and also opened negotiations for 
its surrender, 


Governor Pickens first demanded a surrender 


of the fort from Major Anderson. He replied, 


on the 11th of January, that he had‘ no power. 


to comply with such a demand.” On the same 
day, the Governor prepared a demand on the 
President for the fort, and proposed to account 
for the property in any future settlement be- 


tween the United States and the State of South 


Carolina. This demand was despatched to 
Washington by J. W. Hayne, envoy of South 
Carolina to Washington. Qn his arrival, he 
was addressed by several Senators from the 
other seceded States, under date of January 
15th. They desired him to postpone for a time 
the delivery of the letter with which he was 
charged to the President of the United States, 
and urged their community of interest, of des- 
tiny, and of position, as a reason why he should 
postae action, and allow time for consulta- 
tion. He 


no reénforcements shall be sent to Fort Sumter, 
pledging himself that, in the mean time, no at- 
tack shall be made upon that fort.” 

The Senators, through Messrs. Fitzpatrick, 
Mallory, and Slidell, transmitted the corre- 
spondence between them and Mr. Hayne to 
the President, asking him to take into con- 
sideration the substance of the said corre- 
spondence, The reply came through Mr. Holt, 
who gave no pledge that he would not attempt 
to reénforce Fort Sumter. The only remark 
was, that it was not at present deemed neces- 
sary to reénforce Fort Sumter, but, if deemed 
necessary, every effort would be made to reén- 
force it. 

The Senators to whom this was addressed 
did not regard it as satisfactory, but told Mr. 
Hayne that they felt certain that at present no 
attempt would be made to reénforce Sumter, 
and upon their judgment he postponed the 
delivery of his letter to the President. On the 
24th, he stated to the Senators, that he had, 


agreed to do this, upon the condition 
that, “until he can hear from his Government, 
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the day before, forwarded the correspondence 
to Charleston. The reply of the State Govern- 
ment was lengthy, and bore down heavily upon 
the tone of Mr. Holt’s answer to the letter of 
the Senators, 

Col. Hayne was instructed to deliver his 
letter conveying the demand for the surrender 
of Fort Sumter ; also, to ask if the President was 
to be understood as asserting the right to send 
reénforcements to Fort Sumter, stating that the 
assertion of such right, with the attempt to ex- 
ercise it, would be regarded by South Carolina 
as an act of war. If the President refused to 
deliver the fort, then Col. Hayne was to com- 
municate that fact immediately. The Presi- 
dent’s answer could be transmitted within a 
reasonable time to the Government at Charles- 
jes and Col. Hayne was not instructed to wait 

it. 

The final reply of the President, through. Mr. 

, the of War, was made on the 
6th of February. That reply closes with these 
words: “If, with all the multiplied proofs 
which exist of the President’s anxiety for peace, 
and of the earnestness with which he has pur- 
sued it, the authorities of that State sigall as- 
sault Fort Sumter, and peril the lives of the 
handful of brave and loyal men shut up within 
its walls, and thus plunge our common country 
into the horrors of civil war, then upon them 
and those they represent must rest the respon- 
sibility.” (See Unrrep Srares.) 
ost ere of attacking the fort was finally 

to the Confederate Congress at Mont- 
gomery. By that body all military matters 
were placed under the charge of the President 
of the Confederate States. 

As it had been resolved to remove the wo- 
men and children from the fort, they were, by 
_ the permission of the South Carolina authorities, 
taken to Charleston and placed on board the 
steamer Marion, bound to New York. She left 
on Sunday, February 3d; and as she proceeded 
_ down the harbor, having among the passengers 
_ the wives—twenty in number—and the children 
of the soldiers stationed in the fort, quite an 
exciting scene occurred, which an eye-witness 
thus described: “On nearing the fort, the 
whole garrison was seen mounted on the top 
of the ramparts, and when the ship was passing, 
fired a gun and gave three heart-thrilling cheers 
as a parting farewell to the dear loved ones on 
board, whom they may possibly never meet 
again this side the grave. The response was 
weeping and ‘ waving adieus’ to husbands and 
fathers—a band pent up in an isolated 
_ fort, and completely surrounded by instruments 


of death, as five forts could be seen from the ~ 


 steamer’s deck with their guns pointing towards 
Sumter.” 

Major Anderson, writing to the War Depart- 
_ ment, about March 1st, expressed his convic- 
tion that Fort Sumter would soon be attacked. 
_ He could then clearly discern with the naked 
eye the arrangements for the assault, which he 
believed would be of the most determined char- 
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acter. The fortification was only then entirely 
completed. The utmost ingenuity of himself and 
brother officers had been employed to strengthen 
every part, and to provide means for resisting 
the attack, which was certain to come. 

Preparations were made under the direction 
of the Confederate Government to capture the 
fort, until the 11th of April, when the follow- 
ing correspondence took place between the com- 
mander of the Confederate forces, Gen. Beaure- 
gard, and the commander of the fort, Major 
Anderson : 


HEaD-QUARTERS ProvisionaAt Army C. 8. A., 
Gaar.eston, 8. C., April 11, 1861—2 >. =. } 

Sm: The Government of the Confederate States 
has hitherto forborne from any hostile demonstration 
agaist Fort Sumter, in the hope that the Government 
of the United States, with a view to the amicable ad- 
justment of all questions between the two Govern- 
ments, and to avert the calamities of war, would vol- 
untarily evacuate it. There was reason at one time to 
believe that such would be the course pursued by the 
Government of the United States; and under that im- 
pression my Government has refrained from making 
any demand for the surrender of the fort. 

ut the Confederate States can no longer delay as- 
suming actual posressice of a fortification commanding 
the entrance of one of their harbors, and necessary to 
its defence and security. 

I am ordered by the Government of the Confederate 
States to demand the evacuation of Fort Sumter. My 
aides, Colonel Chesnut and Captain Lee, are authorized 
to make such demand of you. All proper facilities 
will be rh for oa removal of ae and com- 
mand, together with company arms and property, 
and all _— property, fo ae ost in the Caited 
States which you may elect. The flag which you have 
upheld so long and with so much fortitude under the 
most trying circumstances, may be saluted by you on 
taking it down. 

Colonel Chesnut and Captain Lee will, for a reason- 
able time, await your answer. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
meee Rozert AnpERsoN, Commanding at Fort Sumter, , 
harleston Harbor, 8. C. 


Heap-quarters, Fort Scuter, 8. C., 
Aprii 11th, 1 

GeneraL: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of yaar communication demanding the evacuation 
of this fort, and to say in reply thereto that it is a de- 
mand with which I regret.that my sense of honor and 
whee obligations to my Government prevent my com- 

iance. 
2 Thanking you for the fair, manly, and courteous 
terms proposed, and for the high compliment paid me, 

am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Major U. S. Army, Commanding. 

To Brig.-Gen. G. T. Beaurecarp, Commanding Pro- 

yisional Army C.S. A. 

HEAD-QuarTers ProvistonaL Army C. 8. A., ; 
CHAR Eston, April 11, 1861—11 P. ™. 

Masor: In consequence of the verbal observations 
made by yon to my aides, Messrs. Chesnut and Lee, in 
relation to the condition of your supplies, and that 
you would in a few days be starved out if our guns did 
not batter you to pieces—or words to that effect ;—and 
desiring no useless effusion of blood, I communicated 
both the verbal observation and your written answer 
to my communication to my Government. 

If you will state the time at which you will evacuate 
Fort Sumter, and agree that in the mean time you will 
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not use your guns against us, unless ours shall be em- 
ployed against Fort Sumter, we will abstain from open- 
ing fire upon you. Colonel Chesnut and Captain Lee 
are authorized by me to enter into such an agreement 
with you. You are therefore requested to commu- 
nicate to them an open answer. 
I remain, Major, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
Major Roserr AnpEerson, Commanding at Fort Sum- 
ter, Charleston Harbor, 8. C. 


Heap-quarters, Fort Sumter, &. C., i 
2.30 a. M., Apréd 12, 1861. 
Genera: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your second communication of the 11th inst., 
by Col. Chesnut, and to state, in reply, that cordially 
uniting with you in the desire to avoid the useless 
effusion of blood, I will, if provided with the proper 
and necessary means of transportation, evacuate Fort 
Sumter by noon on the 15th instant, should I not re- 
ceive, prior to that time, controlling instructions from 
my Government, or additional supplies; and that I 
will not, in the mean time, open my fire upon your 
forces, unless compelled to do so by some hostile act 
against this fort, or the flag of my Government, by the 
forces under your command, or by some portion of 
them, or by the perpetration of some act showing a 
hostile intention on your part against this fort, or the 
flag it bears. 
I have the honor to be, General, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Major U. 8. Arm ae Tek 
To Brig.-Gen. G. T. Beauregarp, Commanding Pro- 
visional Army C. S. A. 
Forr Sumer, §. C., 
April 12, 1861—8.20 a. M. 
Sm: By authority of Brigadier-General Beauregard, 
commanding the provisional forces of the Confederate 
States, we 5 Sees the honor to notify you that he will 
open the fire of his batteries on Fort Sumter in one 
hour from this time. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
JAMES CHESNUT, Jr., Aide-de-Camp. 
STEPH. D. LEE, Capt. S.C. A., and Aide-de-Camp. 
Major Rosert Anperson, U. 8S. Army, Commanding 
ort Sunater. 


[See Puntic Documents, Message at First Session 
Thirty-seventh Congress. ] 


At thirty minutes past 4 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Friday, April 12, the first gun of civil 
war was fired, discharging a shell from the 
howitzer battery on James’ Island. The send- 
ing of this deadly messenger to Major Anderson 
was followed by a deafening explosion, caused 
by the blowing up of a building that stood in 
front of the battery. 

While the white smoke was melting away into 
the air another shell pursued its swift way 
towards the silent fortification. The missive 
described its beautiful curve through the balmy 


air, and falling within the hostile fortress, scat- 


tered its deadly contents in all directions. 

Fort Moultrie then took up the assault, and 
in a moment the guns from the Gun Battery on 
Cummings’ Point, from Captain McOready’s 
Battery, from Captain James Hamilton’s Float- 
ing Battery, the Enfilade Battery, and other for- 
tifications, sent forth their wrath at the grim 
fortress rising so defiantly out of the sea. 
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Major Anderson received the shot and shell 
in silence. But the deepening twilight revealed 
the stars and stripes floating proudly in the 
breeze. The batteries continued at regular in- 
tervals to belch forth iron shells, and still no 
answer was returned by the besieged. About 
an hour after the firing began, two balls rushed 
hissing through the air and glanced harmless 
from the stuccoed bricks of Fort Moultrie. The 
embrasures of the besieged fortress gave forth 
no sound again till between six and seven 
o’clock, when, as if wrathful from enforced de- 
lay, from casemate and parapet there poured a 
storm of iron hail upon Fort Moultrie, Stevens’ 
Iron Battery, and the Floating Battery. The 
broadside was returned with spirit by the gun- 
ners at those posts. . 

The firing now began in good earnest. The 
curling white smoke hung above the angry 
pieces of hostile brothers, and the jarring boom 
rolled at regular intervals on the anxious ear. 
The atmosphere was charged with the smell of 
foul saltpetre, and, as if in sympathy with the 
melancholy scene, the sky was covered with 
heavy clouds, and every thing wore. a sombre 
aspect.# 

A brisk fire was kept up by all the batteries 
until about 7 o’clock in the evening, after which 
hour the guns fired at regular intervals. 

The effect during the night was grand and 
terrific. The firing reached its climax at about 
ten o’clock. The heavens were obscured by 
rain-clouds, and the horizon was as dark as 
Erebus. The guns were worked with vigor, 
and their booming was heard with astonishing 
distinctness, because the wind was “blowing 
in-shore. At each discharge a lurid sheet of 
flame was belched forth, and then another and 
another was seen before the report reached the 
ears. Sometimes a shell would burst in mid- 
air, directly over the doomed fortress, and at all 
times the missiles of this character could be 
distinguished in their course by the trail of fire 
left momentarily behind them. © - 

The fire from all the forts, Sumter included, 
and from the batteries of the Confederate States, 
was kept up with vigor till early dawn. Then 
the rapidity of the discharges gradually di- 
minished. 

Such was the appearance of the contest dur- 
ing the first day and night. 

The batteries firing upon Sumter were, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, armed as fol- 
lows: 


On Morris opera pee A battery No. 1, 2 
42-pounders ; 1 12-pounder, Blakely rifled gun. 
ortar battery, (next to No. 1,) 4 10-inch mortars. 
Breaching battery No, 2, (iron-clad battery,) 3 8-inch 
columbiads. 
Mortar battery, (next to No. 2,) 8 10-inch mortars. 
On James Island.—Battery at Fort Johnson, 3 24- 
pounders, (only one of them bearing on Fort Sumter.) 
Mortar battery, south of Fort Johnson, 4 10-inch 
mortars. : 
Sullivan’s Island.—Iron-clad (floating) battery, 4 
42-pounders. 
olumbiad battery No. 1, 1 9-inch Dahlgren gun. 
Columbiad battery No. 2, 4 8-inch columbi 
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Mortar battery, west of Fort Moultrie, 3 10-inch 

mortars. J 

Mortar battery, on parade, in rear of Fort Moultrie, 
210-inch mortars. , , 

Fort Moultrie.—8 8-inch columbiads ; 2 8-inch 8. C. 
howitzers ; 5 32-pounders ; 4 24-pounders. 

At Mount Pleasant—1 10-inch mortar. 

Total, firing on Fort Sumter, 30 guns, 17 mortars. 


Of the 43 workmen constituting the engineer 
force in Fort Sumter, nearly all volunteered to 
serve as cannoniers, or to carry shot and cart- 
ridges to the guns. 

’ The armament of the fort was as follows: 


. Barbette Tier —Right flank—1 10-inch columbiad; 
48-inch columbiads ; 4 42-pounders. 
Right face.—None. 
ae: face.—3 8-inch sea-coast howitzers; 1 32- 
pounder. . | : 
Left flank.—1 10-inch columbiad; 2 8-inch colum- 
biads; 2 42-pounders. : . 

Gorge.—1 8-inch sea-coast howitzer; 232-pounders ; 
6 24-pounders. 
© Total in barbette, 27 guns. 
» Casemate Tier.—Right flank.—1 42-pounder; 4 32- 
pounders. 


ig face.—3 42-pounders. 
face.—10 32-pounders. 
Left flank.—5 32-pounders. 


rge.—2 32-pounders. ; 
vialin casemate, 21 guns. Total available in both 


To 
tiers, 48 guns. 

Besides the above, there were arranged on 
the parade, to serve as mortars, 1 10-inch co- 
lumbiad to throw shells into Charleston, and 4 
8-inch- columbiads to throw shells into the bat- 
teries on Cummings’ Point. The casemate guns 
were the on!y ones used. Of these, those that 
bore on Cummings’ Point were the 42-pounder 
in the pan-coupé of the right gorge angle; the 
82-pounder next to it on the gorge, which, by 
cutting into the brick wall, had been made to 
traverse sufficiently ; and the 32-pounder next 
the angle on the right flank, which, by cutting 
away the side of the embrasure, had been made 
to bear on a portion of the point, although not 
on the breaching batteries. 
- The guns of the first tier, that bore on Fort 
_ Johnson, were 4 82-pounders, onthe left flank ; 
of these one embrasure had been, by order, 
bricked up. 
- The guns that bore on the three batteries on 
the west end of “Sullivan’s Island” were 10 
82-pounders, situated on the left face, and one 
at the pan-coupé of the salient angle, (four em- 
brasures being bricked up.) 
- The guns bearing on Fort Moultrie were 2 
42-pounders, situated on the right face, and 
52 at the pan-coupé of the right shoulder 
angle. 
' The supply of cartridges, seven hundred in 
number, with which the engagement com- 
menced, became so much reduced by the middle 
of the day, although the six needles in the fort 
were kept steadily employed, that the firing 
was forced to slacken, and to be confined to six 

two firing towards Morris’ Island, two 

towards Fort Moultrie, and two towards the 
batteries on the west end of Sullivan’s Island. 

At 1 o’clock on the 12th, two United States 
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men-of-war were seen off the bar, and soon 
after, a third appeared, 

The effect of the fire was not very good, 
owing to the insufficient calibre of the guns for 
the long range, and not much damage appeared 
to be done to any of the batteries except those 
of Fort Moultrie, where the two 42-pounders 
appeared to have silenced the gun for a time, 
to have injured the embrasures considerably, 
riddled the barracks and quarters, and torn 
three holes through the flag. The so-called 
“ floating battery ” was struck very frequently 
by shot, one of them penetrating at the angle 
between the front and roof, entirely through 
the iron covering and wood work beneath, and 
wounding one man. The rest of the 32-pounder 
balls failed to penetrate the front or the roof, 
but were deflected from their surfaces, which 
were arranged at a suitable angle for this pur- 


ose. 

: The columbiad battery and Dahlgren bat- 
tery, near the floating battery, did not appear 
to be much injured by the few shots that were 
fired at them. Only one or two shots were 
fired at Fort Johnson, and none at Castle 
Pinckney or the city. 

The fire towards Morris’ Island was mainly 
directed at the iron-clad battery, but the small 
calibre of the shot failed to penetrate the cov- 
ering when struck fairly. The aim was there- 
fore taken at the embrasures, which were struck 
at least twice, disabling the guns for a time. 
One or two shots were thrown at the reverse of 
batteries “3” and “4,” scattering some groups 
of officers and men on the lookout, and entting 
down a small flagstaff on' one of the batteries. 

The barracks caught fire three times during 
the day, from shells apparently, but each time 
the flames, being in the first or second stories, 
were extinguished by a pump and applieation 
of the means at hand. 

The effect of the Confederate fire upon Fort 
Sumter during the day was very marked in re- 
spect to the vertical fire. This was so well di- 
rected and so well sustained, that from the sev- 
enteen mortars engaged in firing 10-inch shells, 
one-half the shells came within or exploded 
above the parapet of the fort, and only about 
ten buried themselves in the soft earth of the 
parade, without exploding. In consequence of 
this precision of vertical fire, Major Anderson 
decided not to man the upper tier of guns. 

Saturday dawned a bright and lovely day, 
but the flags of each of the combatants were 
still flying in stately defiance, and the cannon 
continued to send forth their fiery thunder. 
Within Fort Sumter, the last of the rice was 
cooked that morning, and served with the pork, 
the only other article of food left in the mess- 
room. After this the fire was reopened, and 
continued very briskly as long as the increased 
supply of cartridges lasted. The surrounding 
batteries had reopened fire at daylight, and con- 
tinued it with rapidity. The aim of their guns 
was better than on the previous day. 

It soon became evident that they were firing 
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hot shot from a large number of their guns, 
especially from those in Fort Moultrie; and at 
nine o’clock volumes of smoke issued from the 
roof of the officers’ quarters, where a shot had 
just penetrated. From the exposed position, it 
was utterly impossible to extinguish the flames, 
and permission was given to remove as much 
powder from the magazine as was possible, be- 
fore the flames, which were only one set of quar- 
ters distant, should encircle the magazine and 
make it necessary to close it. All the men and 
officers not engaged at the guns worked rapidly 
and zealously at this; but so rapid was the 
spread of the flames that only fifty barrels of 
powder could be taken out and distributed 
around in the easemates before the fire and 
heat made it necessary to close the magazine 
doors and pack earth against them. The men 
then withdrew to the casemates on the faces of 
the fort. As soon as the flames and smoke 
burst from the roof of the quarters, the sur- 
rounding batteries redoubled the rapidity of 
their fire, firing red-hot shot from most of their 
guns. The whole range of officers’ quarters 
was soon in flames. The wind, being from the 
southward, communicated fire to the roof of 
the barracks, and this, being aided by the hot 
shet constantly lodging there, spread to the en- 
tire reofs of both barracks, so that by twelve 
o’cleck all the wood work of quarters and of 
upper story of barracks wasin flames. Although 
the fleors of the barracks were fire-proof, the 
utmost exertions of the officers and men were 
often required to prevent the fire communi- 
eating down the stairways, and from the exte- 
rior to the doors, window-frames, and other 
wood work of the east barrack, in which the 
officers and men had taken their quarters. 

The clouds of smoke and cinders which were 
sent into the casemates by the wind, set on fire 
many boxes, beds, and other articles belonging 
to the men, and made it dangerous to retain 
the powder which had been saved from the 
magazine.. Orders were accordingly given that 
all but five barrels should be thrown out of the 
embrasures into the water, which was done. 

The small stock of cartridges now only al- 
lowed a gun to be fired at intervals of ten 
minutes. 

As the fire reached the magazines of grenades 
that were arranged in the stair towers and im- 
plement rooms on the gorge, they -exploded, 
completely destroying the stair towers at the 
west gorge angle. 

About this time information was brought to 
the commanding officer that Mr. Wigfall, bear- 
ing a white flag, was on the outside and wished 
to see him. He accordingly went out to meet 
Mr. Wigfall, passing through the blazing gate- 
way, accompanied by Lieutenant Snyder, In 
the mean time, however, Mr. Wigfall had passed 
to an embrasure on the left flank, where, upon 
showing the white flag upon his sword, he was 
permitted to enter; and Lieutenant Snyder, en- 
tering immediately after, accompanied him 
down the batteries to where some other officers 
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were posted, to whom Mr, Wigfall commenced 
to address himself to the effect that he came 
from General Beauregard to desire that, inas- 
much as the flag of the fort was shot down, a 
fire raging in the quarters, and the garrison in 
a great strait, hostilities be suspended, and the 
white flag raised for this object. He was re- 
plied to that the flag was again hoisted on the 
parapet; that the white flag would not be 
hoisted, except by order of the commanding 
officer; and that his own batteries should set 
the example of suspending fire. He then refer- 
red to the fact of the batteries on Cummings’ 
Point, from which he came, having stopped fir- 
ing, and asked that his own white flag might 
be waved to indicate to the batteries on Sulli- 
van’s Island to cease algo. This was refused ; 
but he was permitted to wave the white flag 
himself, getting into an embrasure for this pur- 
pose. Having done this for a few moments, 
Lieutenant Davis, First Artillery, permitted a 
corporal to relieve him. Very soon, however, 
a shot striking very near to the embrasure, the 
corporal jumped inside and declared to Mr. 
Wigfall that ‘“ he would not hold his flag, for it 
was not respected.” 

At this moment, the commanding officer, 
having reéntered through an embrasure, came 
up. To him Mr. Wigfall addressed nearly the ~ 
same remarks that he had used on entering; 
adding some complimentary things about the 
manner in which the defence had been made, 
and ending by renewing the request to suspend 
hostilities in order to arrange terms of evacua- 
tion. The commanding officer desiring to know 
what terms he came to offer, Mr. Wigfall re- 
plied: “ Any terms that you may desire; your 
own terms—the precise nature of which Gen- 
eral Beauregard will arrange with you.” 

The commanding officer then accepted the 
conditions, saying that the terms he accepted 
were those proposed by General Beauregard on 
the 11th; namely, to evacuate the fort with 
his command, taking arms and all private and 
company property, saluting the United States 
flag as it was lowered, and being conveyed, if 
he desired it, to any Northern port. 

With this understanding Mr. Wigfall left, 
and the white flag was raised and the United 
States flag lowered by order of the command- 
ing officer. 

Very soon after, a boat arrived from the city, 
containing three aides of General Beauregard, 
with a message to the effect that, observing the 
white flag hoisted, General Beauregard sent to 
inquire what aid he could lend in extinguishing 
the flames, &c. Being made acquainted with 
the condition of affairs and Mr. Wigfall’s visit, 
they stated that the latter, although an aide of 
General Beauregard, had not seen him for'two 
days. 

The commanding officer then stated that the 
United States flag would be raised again; but 
yielded to the request of the aides for time 
to report to their chief and obtain his instruc- 
tions. 
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They soon returned with the approval of all 
the conditions desired, except the saluting the 
flag as it was lowered; and this exception was 
subsequently removed after correspondence. 

The evacuation was completed after saluting 
the flag; in doing which, one man was instant- 
ly killed, one mortally and four severely wound- 
ed, by we premen discharge of a gun and 
explosion of a pile of cartridges. 

After the cessation of fire, about 600 shot 
marks on the face of the scarp wall were count- 
ed, but they were so scattered that no breached 
effect could have been expected from such fire, 
and probably none was attempted except at the 
right gorge angle. The only effect of the direct 
fire during the two days was to disable three 
barbette guns, knock off large portions of the 
chimneys and brick walls projecting above the 

aud to set the quarters on fire with hot 
shot.. The vertical fire produced more effect, as 
it prevented the working of the upper tier of 
uns, which were the only really effective guns 
in the fort, being columbiads, 8-inch sea-coast 
howitzers, and 42-pounders principally, and also 
prevented the use of the columbiads arranged in 
the parade to be used as mortars against Cum- 
mings’ Point. 

The weakness of the defence principally lay 
in the lack of cartridge bags, and of the mate- 
rials to make them, by which the fire of the 
fort was all the time rendered slow, and tow- 
ard the last was nearly suspended. 


pears to have been lost on either side. 

The garrison was taken by the steamer Isabel 
to the Baltic, which lay off the harbor, and 
thence transported to New York. The naval 
force and supplies which had been sent to the 
relief of the fort by the Government, arrived 
off Charleston harbor previous to the com- 
mencement of the assault, but were prevented 
from entering the harbor by a gale of wind, 
until after the attack began. The vessels, how- 
ever, continued outside, and there was no come 
‘munication between them and the fort. 

The force and supplies thus sent by the Gov- 
ernment was composed as follows: 


VESSELS. GUNS. MEN. 
Sloop-of-war Pawnee,. . ...-..- 10 =. 200 
Sloop-of-war Powhatan, . ...... ll (275 
Cutter Opa)  NeO<eity ner SI 5 96 
om Atlantiggs 3:2 Se pstiw be — 353 

rt Baltic, . . < — 4160 
Steam transport Illincis,. . . .... — 3800 
Steamtug Yankee... . 2... Ordinary crew. 
Steamtug Uncle Ben,. . 2... . Ordinary crew. 
Total number of vessels,. . 2. . . .- 2. 8 
Total number of (for marine service,) . . 26 
Total number of men and troops,. ..... 1,380 


Nearly thirty launches, whose services are 
useful in effecting a landing of troops over 
shoal water, and for attacking a discharging 
battery when covered with sand and gunny 
bags, were taken out by the Powhatan, and 
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by the steam transports Atlantic, Baltic, and 
Illinois. 

The official notification of the surrender of 
the fort, sent by Major Anderson to the War 
Department, was as follows: 

Sreamsurp Bavtic, off Sandy Hook, 
April 18, 1861—10.30 a. u., via New York. 

Having defended Fort Sumter for thirty-four hours, 
until the quarters were entirely burnt, the main 
destroyed by fire, the gorge walls seriously injured, 
the m ine surrounded by flames, and its door 
closed the effects of heat; four barrels and three 
cartridges of powder only being available, and no pro- 
visions remaining but pork, I accepted terms of evac- 
uation offered by General Bea —being the same 
offered by him on the 11th instant, prior to the com- 
mencement of hostilities—and marched out of the fort 
on Sunday afternoon, the 14th instant, with colors 


flying s and drums - ng, bringing "age re: any and 
riv TO) > an uting m wi 
ak camsiposiine 0 fait tom 
Major First Artillery Commanding. 
Hon. Srron Cameron, 
Secretary of War, Washington. 

Major Anderson is a native of the State of 
Kentucky. He received his first commission as 
brevet 2d Lieut. of 2d Artillery, on July 1st, 
1825, and was an acting Inspector-General in 
the Black Hawk war, and received the rank of 
brevet Captain in August, 1838, for his suecess- 
ful conduct in the Florida war. On Sept. 8th, 
1847, he was made brevet Major for his gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the battle of Molino 
del Rey in Mexico. Upon an improvement of 
his health, after the surrender of Fort Sumter, 
he was appointed Brigadier-General, and or- 
dered to the Department of Kentucky. (See 
Kentucky.) Here, his health again failing 
him, he was obliged to retire from active 
service. 

In South Carolina the removal of Major An- 
derson with his little force from Fort Moultrie 
to Fort Sumter was regarded as a hostile act. 
In the North the act was considered, at the 
time, as favorable to peace. It was thought 
that while Fort Moultrie was comparatively 
weak, and might provoke the assault of a law- 
less multitude, the impregnable strength of Fort 
Sumter placed it beyond such a contingency, 
as it could be reduced only by a regular and 
protracted siege; thus an immediate collision 
was avoided. The act was done on his own re- 
sponsibility, under the liberty allowed in his in- 
structions, thinking that by such a step he 
would make himself secure against attack, pro- 
tect the lives of his soldiers, and could better 
guard the public property; for, in his position 
at Fort Sumter, he could easily command, and if 
necessary silence, the batteries of Fort Moultrie. 

On the reception of the news of the surren- 

er, a salute of thirty guns was fired at Read- 
ing, Penn., in honor of Major Anderson. Three 
salutes with the same object were fired in Phila- 
delphia. A hundred guns were fired in Boston, 
Mass.; and the citizens of Taunton, in the same 
State, voted to present him a sword. The ex- 
citement occasioned by this attack united the 
North in support of the Government. 
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TACONIO SYSTEM. The most ‘interesting 
subject of discussion among American geolo- 
gists, shared in to some extent by those of Eu- 
rope, is the question of the recognition of the 
“Taconic System” of Dr. E. Emmons. This 
division of stratified rocks underlying the lower 
silurian was proposed by him in 1842, in his final 
report on the geology of that portion of New 
York of which he had charge; and in 1844 
he published a work expressly devoted to this 
subject, entitled ‘The Taconic System.” The 
same arrangement was originally proposed by 
Professor Eaton, the geologist; and Dr. Em- 
mons, in adopting it, subdivided the group as 
follows, commencing with the lowest mem- 
ber: 1. Granular Quartz; 2. Stockbridge Lime- 
stone; 8. Magnesian Slates; 4. Sparry Lime- 
stone; 5. Roofing Slates; 6. Silicious Conglom- 
erates; 7. Taconic Slates; 8. Black Slates. 
He traced the series along the eastern border of 
New York, from the southern extremity of the 
State through western Massachusetts and cen- 
tral Vermont into Canada, and named it from 
the range of mountains containing these strata, 
which runs nearly north and south near the 
eastern boundary line of New York. He and 
other geologists afterwards recognized the same 
group as extending the whole length of the Ap- 
palachian chain, and attaining a thickness of 
some 30,000 feet. Its metamorphic character, the 
uplifted and even supposed overturned position 
of the strata, and the obscurity of the few fos- 
sils they contained, had always rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to deterimne its true relations 
to the adjacent. What Dr. Emmons regarded as 
its upper members seemed indeed to pass under 
the gneiss of the Green Mountains, which Dr. E. 
regarded as a primitive azoic rock; and this could 
be explained only on the supposition of a grand 
overthrow of the whole belt of palzsozoic rocks. 
The fossils observed were a few graptolites in 
the black slates, and in some of the other strata 
fucoides, what appeared to be trails of an- 
nelides, and two trilobites, which Dr. E. de- 
signated Atops trilineatus and Elliptocephala 
asaphoides, and believed to be characteristic of 
the system, and of especial interest as the oldest 
representatives of animal life. His views were 
opposed from the first by most of the American 
geologists. The Professors Rogers of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia found, as they believed, a 
gradual passage of the sandstones, shales, and 
limestones of the lower silurian, into these 
obscure groups on leaving their more western 
and comparatively little disturbed outcrops, 
and approaching the highly metamorphic dis- 
tricts on the eastern side of the Appalachian 
chain, thus. proving the two to be of the same 
age; and Professor Hall, of the New York sur- 
vey, regarded the trilobites of Dr. Emmons, 
the first named, as identical with the Trianthrus 
Beckii, the characteristic trilobite of the Utica 


slate, and referred the other to the genus Ole- 
nus, another species of which was known in the 
Hudson River slates; and in no lower rocks, 
Thus both on stratigraphical and paleontolog- 
ical grounds the most eminent geologists of 
the country classed these disputed strata with 
the lower silurian, and the Taconic system 
was naturally treated with neglect. In Can- 
ada the same group has been traced by the 
Oanadian geologists, from the northern extrem- 
ity of Vermont to the neighborhood of Que- 
bec, and thence along the south side of the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of that. river, at Cape 
Gaspé; and has everywhere been referred to 


the Hudson River group of the New York sur- - 


vey, or the upper members of the lower. silu- 
rian. It is not a little remarkable, that: after 
this question had been considered settled by 
most geologists for as many as 10 or 15 years, 
it should have been brought up again by a geol- 
ogist in Austria, M. Joachim Barrande, who 
recognized in the description, by Professor 
Hall, of three trilobites found in the uppermost 
slates of the Hudson River group, near the 
town of Georgia, Vermont, and named by him 
Olenus Thompsoni, O. Vermontana, and Peltura 
(Olenus) holopyga, the characters of the trilo- 
bites of the primordial fauna of Europe, a new 
group of fossils established by him, of an older 
date than those of silurian age. Hence, on the 
ground that each geological epoch has its prop- 
er and characteristic forms, which once extinct 
reappear no more, he questions whether these 
fossils are not from a formation older than the 
Potsdam sandstone, and that this is the “ Ta- 
conic group” of Dr. Emmons. 

The discovery, in 1860, of a great number of 
mollusca, articulata, graptolides, and radiata in 
the calcareous strata of the Quebec group, 
found near Quebec,-Canada, a formation con- 
sidered of the same age with the slates of 
Georgia, Vermont, furnished full evidence of 
this group being at least as ancient as the Pots- 
dam sandstone, and perhaps belonging to the 
primordial zone of Barrande. Professor Hall, 
however, while admitting that these rocks on 
palwontological evidence are of greater age than 
had been before admitted, still hesitates to ad- 
mit that the occurrence of a small number of 
established primordial types should be sufficient 
authority for bringing into this zone a large 
number of genera associated with them, and 
heretofore regarded as beginning their existence 
in the second stage, or succeeding fauna; and 
consequently does not recognize the lower por- 
tion of the rocks of the Qnebec group as consti- 
tuting a part of the Taconic system. 

Other evidence of the occurrence of the 
primordial zone in the United States is afforded 
by the discovery of the trilobite Paradoxides 
Harluni, in the metamorphic slates at Braintree, 
Mass., announced by Professsor W. B. Rogers 
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in 1856. Until this discovery, data were en- 
tirely wanting upon which to base the age of 
these palewozoic slates; and this genus being 
peculiar in Bohemia, Sweden, and Great Brit- 
ain; to the lowest fossiliferous strata, the slates 
are now referred to the same position, and are 
claimed by the advocates of the Taconic system 
as belonging to the lower portion of this group. 
In Wisconsin and Iowa, the lowest fossiliferous 
rocks also contain Paradoxides, Dikellocephalus, 
&c., which render it questionable whether they 
.too do not belong to an older group than the 
Potsdam sandstone, to which they have hereto- 
fore been referred. 
Bre recognition oy oe B eacsng sree se 
strongly opposed by Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, of the 
Canation pees. He does not admit the over- 
turned position of the strata as explained by Dr, 
Emmons; nor the greater age of the Green 
Mountain gneiss, than that of the rocks it rests 
upon. He considers this the Sillery sandstone 
metamorphosed, and in its regular position 
upon the granular quartz and Stockbridge lime- 
stone, which with the other groups, excepting 
the Taconic slates, and Black slates, (7 and 8 of 
the series named above,) are regarded as the 
Quebec group, having the same stratigraphical 
position and lithological characters; and this 
group by its fossils is the paleontological equiv- 
alent of the calciferous sandrock of the lower 
silurian. The slates beneath, (which Dr. Em- 
mons places at the summit of his system,) Mr. 
Hunt admits, may contain a fauna distinct from 
the Potsdam, and hence “might be retained 
under the name of the Taconic formation, as a 
lower member of the primordial zone, to which 
the Potsdam sandstone unquestionably belongs.” 
* * * “Tt yet remains to be seen whether 
Dr. Emmons can retain from the wreck of his 
system the lower slates as a Taconic formation 
older than the Potsdam sandstone of Lake 
_ Champlain, and subordinate to the primor- 
dial zone, whose fossils he was the first to 


The subject is discussed in & number of 
papers, in the March, May, and November 
numbers of the “ American Journal of Science” 
for 1861, and also in the “Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History,” 1860-62. 
TARIFF. The tariff of duties on imported 
ae has been the means on which the Federal 

svernment, during its existence, may be said to 
__ have exclusively depended for its support, and 
_ it has been amply sufficient, not only for that 

purpose, but for affording money to extend the 
territories, carry on wars, execute treaties, and 
_ accumulate a large property in lands, buildings, 
_ war materials, &c. It has also been for many 
years an issue of animating interest between 
political Pipes and thereby for a long time 
postponed more exciting and dangerous ques- 
tions. The friends and opponents of the meas- 
_ ure have in the main admitted that itis the best 
_ Means for raising the public revenue since di- 
rect taxes, although readily paid for State, town, 
and county purposes, are impolitic for Federal 
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revenue, ~It has nevertheless been charged by 
the opponents of duties that their ultimate effect 
is very injurious to the agricultural inter- 
ests. The great wealth of the country has con- 
sisted in its cheap lands, from which large 
annual products are drawn; but these, being 
greatly in excess of the home consumption, de- 
rive their chief value from the exports to for- 
eign countries. The proceeds come home in 
the shape of goods on which the tax is laid, not 
only for the purpose of revenue, but to protect 
the home manufacture of the same article, which 
is raised in price to the consumer to the amount 
of the tax; consequently the agricultural pro- 
ducer who consumed the imported or domestic 
goods, paid not only the Government tax, but 
the tribute or bonus to the manufacturer. The 
result in a long period manifests itself in vast 
wealth to those manufacturing districts that 
were formerly poor, and in continued compara- 
tive poverty in the agricultural regions, where 
much wealth has been produced. The friends of 
the tariff denied this effect, but alleged that to ad- 
mit foreign goods freely in exchange for produce 
would ruin the whole country. These debates 
and discussions had at times occasioned much 
excitement ; but, nevertheless, when the Govy- 
ernment has, through commercial revulsions, 
been in want of money, all parties have united 
in increasing the tariff of duties. The revenue 
from this source has, in times of prosperity and 
great commercial activity, far exceeded the 
wants of the Government, and it has fallen short 
of those demands when financial reverses have 
overtaken the country. This has been a main 
reason why there has been so little stability in 
the revenue laws. In the forty years, up to 1860, 
some twelve general changes took place in the 
rates charged, and in 1861 the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the war united all parties in support 
of higher duties, and three alterations took 
place in the view of obtaining more revenue for 
the Government. The protectionists did not fail, 
however, to seize the opportunity for discrim- 
inating in favor of the articles in which they 
were interested, even to the extent of diminish- 
ing the revenue by prohibiting the importation. 

The operation of high duties, at a time 
of much general commercial depression, has 
more of a prohibitory nature by far, than in 
times of activity and speculative excitement. 
The prosperity of the past few years, with 
abundance of money and raw materials, had 
stocked the markets with goods that found an 
inadequate demand when the war paralyzed 
trade. The tendency of prices was downward, 
and such a moment was not propitious for 
higher duties, which raised the cost of goods. 
The new tariff did not therefore, in the first 
few months of its operation, produce the rey- 
enue expected from it. 

The following table shows the alterations that 
have taken place since 1821, the amount of 
customs revenue, and the annual imports free 
and dutiable, with average rate of duty upon 
the whole imports : 
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Imports. § 
Yranrs, Customs. oS 
Free, Dutiable Total. tes 
< 
$18,475,703 57 | $10,082.818 | $52,508,411 62,585,724 85.6 
24,066,066 7,298,708 | °75.942'833 Seed oat 81.7 
22,402,024 29 9,048,288 68,586,979 TT,5719,267 82.7 
25,486,817 86 | 12,568,773 67,985,234 549, 37.5 
1,653,871 50 | 10,947,510 85,892,565 96,340,075 | 87.1 
21,083,861 97 | 12,567,769 72,406,708 84,974,4 84.6 
27,948,956 57 | 11,855,104 67,628,964 79,484,068 | 413 
29,951,251 90 | 12,879,176 76,130,648 88,509,824 89.3 
7,688,701 11. | 11,805,501 62,687,026 74,492,597 | 448 
28,889,505 05 | 12,746,245 58,130,675 70,876,920 48,8 
86,596,118 19 | 18,456,625 89,734,499 | 103,191,194 40.8 
841,175 65 | 18,249,453 86,779,813 | 101,029,266 33.8 
24,177,578 52 | $2,447,950 75,670,361 | 108,118,311 81.9 
18,960,705 96 | 68,893,180 58,128,152 | 126,521,882 82.6 
25,890,726 66 | 77,940,493 71,955,249 | 149,895,742 36.0 
80,818,827 67 | 92,056,481 97,228,554 980, 81.6 
18,184,181 01 69,250,081 71,739,186 | 140,989,217 25.8 
9,702,825 45 860, 52,857,899 | 118,717,404 | 87.8 
25,554,533 96 | 76,401,792 85,690, 092,1 29.9 
15,104,790 68 | 57,196,2 49,945,815 | 107,141,519 30.4 
..Sept. 11... 19,919,492 17 | 66,019,731 61,926,246 946,17 82.2 
. Aug. 30.... 6,662,746 84 | 380,627,486 69,534,60 100,162,087 23.1 
10,208,000 48 | 25,574,584 29,179,215 153, 25.7 
29,236,357 24,766,881 6681 425, 85.4 
80,952,416 21 | 22,147,840 95,106,724 | 117,254,564 | 82.5 
26,712,668 00 | 24,767,739 224, 121,691,797 26.5 
747,865 00 | 41,772, 104,773,002 545, 22.5 
31,757,071 00 | 22,716,603 | 182,982825 | 154,998,998 24. 
6,739 00 | 22,876,661 | 125,479,774 | 147,857,439 23 
668,686 00 | 22,710 155,427,986 | 178,188,318 25.2 
49,017,568 00 | 25,006,587 | 191,118345 | 216,224,932 26 
339,326 00 | 29,692,984 | 183,252,508 | 219,945,442 26 
58,931,865 00 | 81,388,584 | 286,595,118 | 267,978,647 5 
24.190 00 | $8,285,821 | 271,276 562,381 23.5 
53,025,794 00 090,886 | 221,878,184 | 261,468,520 23 
2,863 00 | 26,958,706 | 257,684.23 $14,639,942 25 
63,875,905 729, 294,160,835 | 860,890,141 21.5 
41,789,621 00 } 80,819,275 | 202,293,875 | 282,613,150 | 20 
49,565,82 79,721,116 | 259,047,014 768,130 19 
53,187,511 00 | 90,841,7 279,872,327 | 362,163,941 19 
89,582,125 64 | 163,510,498 | 218,179,566 350, 18 


The following recapitulation shows the whole 


number of schedules, each of which bore a differ- 
revenue of each tariff: 


ent ad valorem duty. Simultaneously with this 


~~ 


ate 


a wa | BS ‘ = , change a warehouse system and the Independent 

$3 ca | ge 22 ar 2; Treasury plan of finance were adopted. It hap- 

AS §s.1 55) 38 22  |5 pened also atthe same time that, the harvests of 

e |<8 : Europe being short, a large export of breadstuffs 

1921 to 1824 | 4 years| 24 |  $90,436,612| $264,962,457| 343 took place, which necessarily enhanced the im- 

1894 to 1828 4 . 20 115,607,048 ed 8S} ports and consequently therevenue. From that 
0 A i 41k 43 . ° 

1832 to 1841/9 « |22|  198'263,107|  625,836,002| 312 ioe up to Rare dd = bg tee! Se sai 

ieag toes |4-« | 96 | or i004as ooeTTsi5l| ae ae an Seen t Rais Gaveraniont "The 

V9, AES, ing a larger revenue to Vv . 

see nL Ath Leas lac ea CLARE eRe ate lus in the Treasury accumulated, and con- 
1857 to 1860| 8 “ | 48 | 144,549,956) 741,213,216] 204 sa - pee y expended es et 

——|— siderable sums een expended i - 

ba at 84 | $1,308,546,177) $4,709,024,145! 29 Chase of the Government stock at high premi- 


The highest amount of duties ever received 
in any one year was in 1854, and the aggregate 
revenue was 25 per cent. of the dutiable im- 
ports. The highest average of duty was in 1830, 
under the tariff of 1828, with the additional du- 
ties of 1830. The aggregate revenue was then 
over 48 per cent. of the dutiable imports, and the 
free list was by no means large. In the following 
year additions were made to the free list, and 
under the compromise of 1833 biennial reduc- 
tions in rates were made until the year 1842. In 
that and the following year, owing to the collapse 
in financial affairs, the revenue of the Govern- 
thent was small, and higher duties were imposed 
to improve the revenue. In 1846 the principle of 
protection was repudiated, and a tariff so imposed 
as to yield the largest revenue was enacted. For 
this purpose the whole list was divided into a 


ums, in order to deplete the Treasury. Under 
these circumstances the tariff of 1857 was 
framed, lowering the rates of duties, and the 
operation of that tariff was marked by a finan- 
cial revolution which reduced the amount of 
dutiable imports, notwithstanding the lower 
duties, and the revenue fell off 22 millions. The 
increase in the free list caused a decline in the 
average rate of duty. The commercial disas- 
ters of 1861 made it requisite again to raise the 
duties, at the same time the withdrawal of the 
Southern members from Congress left the pro- 
tectionists in a majority, and the so-called Mor- 
rill Tariff, passed in March, came into operation 
in April. The change produced by this tariff 
was very great, not only in the rates levied, but 
in the manner of levying. The ad valorem 
principle of 1846 was set aside for specific du- 
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ties, and in some cases both duties were levied 
on the same article, as in the case of woollens, 
on which 25 per cent. ad valorem is charged, 
and also 12 cents per lb. The complications 
‘were so great that it became almost impossible 
to make the correct entries, and to add to the 
—apperer Parpeleheenee with the e008 
ern ports de e warehouse usages. e 
tariff reduced duties on certain articles, and in 
these cases entries from warehouse were per- 
mitted at the reduced rates; consequently the 
uantities placed in warehouse were large in 
The following orders are illustrative 

of the difficulties that presented themselves : 

, Treasury Department, April 1, 1861. 
Sie: Referring you to the Department’s letter of the 
30th ult., directing that no further entries of merchan- 
dise for rtation in bond can be aliowed relative 
to shipments to the of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabam ississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, 


duties at your office, in cases 
i shall satisfy you by his affidavit, to be 
filed with his bond, that the merchandise arrived at the 
of destination, and that it was found impracti- 
cable, by reason of the existing condition of the affairs 
in those sha to obtain the requisite cancelling certifi- 
ery ly, your obedient servant, 
Ss SE, of the Treasury. 
Avevstus Scue tt, Esq., Collector, &c., New Yo 


; The following order was issued by the col- 
ector : 
Custow House, New York, Apri? 1, 1861. 
Pap ai kine | orp gh 
e ic es made u e 
entry clicks, if every case where it is practicable, 


readjustment on mpent of the pee returns. 


office. The accom ing schedule will serve as a 
Buide to the entry inte estimating the amounts to 


J iatdeg as deposits on certain articles. 
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tariff) will be assessed in the first instance, to be sub- 
sequently reduced on liquidation, should the returns 
when received, warrant such reduction. Under this 
rule, 30 per cent. ad valorem, will be the estimated 
charge on all linens and silks, 

In all cases where the duties are ad valorem, specific, 
or secured by deposits, the invoice values will be re- 
duced by the entry clerks to United States currency. 

The invoice amount will be written in full on the in- 
voice (as formerly) in all cases, with rate of duty, ad 
valorem or specific. 

No amended entries will hereafter be made, but the 
original entry will be amended, (in red ink,) and in 
cases where a further sum of duty is due, immediate 
payment will be required. 

_ The same rules will apply to entries for warehous- 

ing. When are withdrawn at a less rate of duty, 

by virtue of t . poke of the new tariff, the differ- 
w 


ence of dut be noted on the entry, and endorsed 
on the bond, to balance the amount originally assessed. 
AUGUSTUS SCHE llector. 


To the Entry and Amendment Clerks. 


The following protest was filed with the col- 
lector by a firm engaged in the leather trade: 


To the Collector of the Port of New York: 

Siz: We hereby protest against the payment of 15 
per cent. charged on seven cases leather contained in 
this entry, because the duties on the same kind, de- 
scription, character, and quality of leather are not 
levied and collected in other ports of the United States, 
by authority thereof, to wit: in the ports of the States 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, and others; whereas, by the first clause of the 
eighth section of the first article of the Constitution of 
the United States it is expressly declared that “all du- 
ties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States ;” and also by the fifth clause of the 
ninth section of the same article it is declared that “no 
preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one State over those 
of another.” We pay the amount exacted in order to 
get possession of the goods, and claim to have the full 
amount refunded. 


The increasing necessities of the Government 
required a further alteration of the tariff, in which 
also some needful modifications were requisite 
for its working. In August a new change was 
made, and the leading charges were, as compar- 
ed with the rates of former tariffs, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE RATES OF DUTY, 1842—1861. 


March, August, 

1842. 1846. 1857. 1861. 1861, 

WU PREINIOG 5, a cos cu cnsas cs cep es+e 20 per cent..... 20 perect..... 4perct. .... 10 per cent. .... 10 cents Ib. 

A ago eae heme Ib., cents, 40 per ct. .... 30 perct..... 2cents. .... 4 cents Ib. 

roid, MNOUOT,« . i Seuetaow cesses ee Ib., 8 cents. 40 per ct. . Deak gs 4cents. .... 6 cents Ib. 

eating SE SRES pas ee ae Ib. 5 per et. .... p ---. 8 cents Ib. 

SOMO LOMG Wea Coast elpscdaqedaseeess 20 per cent. 20 per ct. .... 15 per et. .... 10 per cent. .... 20 per cent. 

‘Bananas and plantains,................ oo 20 per cte...: So - 10 per cent. .... 20 per cent. 

erties, ER ET ery FA e. 15 per et. .... «ss. _ free.  .... 15 per cent. 

DRS a naps - saccerecinesnons 8centsIb. .... 20 per ct. .... 15 perct..... Iject.Ib. .... 1} cents Ib. 

: 1 00 : $100 .... 30perct..... $1 00 - $1 25 gall. 

--. 15 peret..... 4perct..... free. $3 per ton. 

--- 20 perct..... 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent. $6 per ton. 

--. 830 perct. .... 24 per ct. .... 30 per cent. 40 per cent. 

--. 20 perct..... 15 perct..... ScentsIb. .... 10 cents Ib, 

& - 20 perct..... 15 perct..... ScentsIb. .... 15 cents Ib 

soda, - 20 perct. .... 15 perct. .... 20 per cent. 1 cent Ib. 

‘Cayenne pepper, --- 80perct..... 4per ct. Scents Ib. .... 6 cents Ib 

5 ground,........... Tb., 10 cents Ib. .... 80 per ct. .... Soe & ---. 4centslb. .... Scents Ib, 

WMNOCOTY TOOG, on cis aes ceccs cosa cae’ Ib., frad) = Go Tas ue area. cw. 1 cent Ib, 

‘Ohiceory. ground,............02-0-+ : 2 percent. .... 20 per ct. .... 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent. ...: 2cents Ib. 
“Chloride of lime,..52........sss0s-s--5 leentlb. .. . 10peret..... 4perct. .... 10 per cent. .... 30 cts. 100 Ibs. 

eS Ses lb, 4centslb. .... 20 perct. .... 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent. .... 6 cents Ib, 

RIOT. «veo sccccanescsh degpece Ib., 25 centsIb..... 30 perct..... 4perct. .... 20 percent. .... 20 cents Ib. 

Se vec. cs Uses ucaeataeasen lb, Scentslb. .... 40 perct..... 4perect..... 4centslb. .... 8 cents Ib. 

BEER, O1LOL 5 . 5..0vcheesnh «Repeat Ib., 20 percent... . 20 perct. .... 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent. 70 cents Ib. 

RS IP eG ockot 50 per cent. .... 30 per ct. .... 24 per ct. .... 30 per cent. 80 per cent. 

NACA EPe LERA CRe Ib, lecentlb. .... 10perct..... 4perct... free. 3 cents Ib, 

Cocoa leaves and shells,..............- 20 per cent. .... 10perct..... 4perct..... free. 2 cents Ib. 

BROTIETOU, bs vase a> aensscecer Ib. ilcentlb. .... 10 perct..... 4 perct... free. 8 cents Ib. 
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COMPARATIVE RATES OF"DUTY, 1842—1861. 


March, August, 
1842, 1846. 1857, 1861. 1861, 
OM CO aig: copies cnn bad on cevigtsah us -Ib., free. Saale Ae... ane snd Gacd trond free. «-.- 4 cents lb, 
MODEL PON, <5. occsscsccesss seseeseeeee 15 percent..... 10perct..... Sperct..... 10 per cent. .... 10 cents Ib. 
WRG CORSE: OFS AR ee treiiens 80 per cent. .... 25 perct. .... 19 per ct. .... 80 per cent. .... 80 per cent, 
Cream Tartar,.........+6++s Ri pees Ib., free. avee (20 per ct. .... 4:per.ct...... free, -... 6 cents Ib. 
OOrrAritsvin gs nde ovcvedaluchtnes eee lb. Scentslb. .... 40 perct..... Sperct..... 2centsIb, .... 5 cents lb, 
Dateeisc. 54.3% Sue Shae we Sarees Eas - lb, icentlb. -... 40 perct..... Sperct..... $eentlb. .:.. 2 cents lb. 
Feathers and downs,..........+.- +es++ 25 per cent, .... 25 per ct. .... 19 per ct. .... 20 per cent. .... 80 per cent, 
Asis ott ita nebin donk eee oe Ib, 2Qecentslb..---. 40 perct..... Sperct..... 3centslb, ..... 5 cents Ib, 
Ginger, preserved, ...........+-----1b., 2 cents Ib. ---- sees «ee. 15 per ct. .... 10 per cent, .... 80 per cent. 
Ginger root,............. eeseseeeselD., Qcentslb. ---- 40 perct. ....15 perct. .... 10 per cent. .... 8 cents Ib. 
Ginger, ground,.......... seseveeeeelbd, Qcentslb. .--- 30 per ct..... 15 per ct. .... 10 percent, .... 5 cents Ib.. 
Gum copal,.......... A spake bios seeesee U5 percent, ---- 10perct..... 8 perct. .... 10 per cent, .... 10 cents Ib, 
Gunpowder, ...csscsceesesseceeee--ID Scents lb. +--+ ye .-.. 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent, .... 30 per cent, 
Hemp, Manilla, .......s-0se+0¢ ++..tOn, $25 a cape 25> wuss B19 shies $15 aeihi ton. 
Hemp, Russia, ...0..00+..++2000+0s-t0N, $40 =e , 2 SERRE Yap $35 ome ton. 
Hides,...... 26 Ep at ea ee 5 per cent. +--+ 5perct. .... 4perct..... 5 percent, .... 10 per cent. 
Hidierntbers.%..csec. + os .(fo ewan sa free. «++» 10 perct. .... 4perct..... — free. ..-. 10 per cent, 
- “ boots and shoes,........ ++ 80 per cent. +--+ 80 per ct. .... 24 per ct. ..-. 20 per cent, .... 80 cent 
Trot, Digi. cscs co eveses cy ee cones stOD, ¢9 +++ 80 perct..... 24perct..--. $6ton. «..-. $6 ton. 
LUGE cd. ho oa SAD aimee As free, soos 5 perct. ....... frees) <s-. e. -.-. 10 per cent, 
. Ivory, vegetable,.......se0s0 os eses rae free. sees Sperct,.... 4perct..... free. ..-. 10 per cent, 
Lead, shects,.......ssescosencercesees + AcentsIb, ---- 20 perct. .... 15 perct. .-.. 1} cents Ib, -.-. 24 cents Ib. 
Lead, pigs and bars,......+.seseecee*e» 4centslb, --+- 20 perct..... 15 perct..--. lcentlb. .... 1} cents Ib. 
PO ui. aus Thedesewa eas corte ---lb, 4 centslb. «+--+ 20 peret. 15 per ct. .--- 1} cents Ib. ..-. 24 cents Ib. 


Lead, white, coun sapiacdbenktshe allt 4cents lb. «--- 20 perct. .... 15 perct, ..-. 1} cents Ib. .... 23 cents Ib, 
Lime, chloride, +2... ...scccceencceeee 1eentlb. ---+ 10 perct. .... 4 erect. .... 10 per cent, ..., 80 cts, 100 
Liquorice,........... bce piers <Dhaep lt 25 per cent. +--+ 20 perct..... 15 perct, .--- Scentslb, .-.. 5 cents Ib, 
Liquorice root,.......++++++ bie wake aaa 25 per cent. «++ 20 per ct. .... 15 per ct. ---- free, .-.- lecent Ib. 


Leather, sole and bend,..........-+.++. §centslb. **:° 20 per ct. .... 15 per ct. ---- 20 per cent, .... 80 per cent. ‘ ss 


SAO Oe. Scare cos ccacee testes seseess 20 percent. ---- 20 perct..... 8 perct. ---- 10 percent, .... 20 per cent, 
+ Se eble f 30 bar bing vase 20 perct. .... 8perct. ---- 10 percent, .-.. 20 


ave Edita per cent. 
sae assh Ps os Singaies Chews Wega IRI genital aeee 4 per Ob 4 per ct. ---- 15 cents lb. .... 25 cents lb. 


Manilla homp,........0.seseceee0-st0D, $25 Gate fos Yess $15 «+e. $20 per ton, 
Molasses,...s.sseedecsecscereceeeeess+ Atconts gal. +--+ 80 peret. .... 24 perct..--- Qcts. gall, .... 5 cents 
PUN GOS, csnoad Nols ch tes atobieeet be Ib. 30 cents Ib. -+-- 40 perct. .... 4perct, ---- 15 per cent. .... 25 cents 
Nuts,......+. stsecesceseresceeeeseelDy feentIb, -++- 80 perct. .... 24perct..--- leentlb. ...- 2centslb. — 
Oil of Cloves,....+.+.+.+eeeeee++ee+lby 90 per cent. +++ 20 perct. .... 15 per ct. .-.- 20 per cent. ..-. 70 cents Ib. 
Oranges,...-..s+sesseeseeeserecseeesss OO percent, -++- 20perct...., 8perct. .--. 10 percent. ---. 20 per cent. 


POTUVIAM DATK, sess oss oleae de obs eas kce free, «ee» 15 peret. .... e. .++- free, «++. 15 per cent. 
Pepper, Cayenne,.......seee++++++-lD., 40 cents Ib. ---- 80 perct. .... 4perct..--. ScentsIb, -... 6 centslb. 
1h PO cates ineeie ic Sneesecin 10 cents Ib. ---- 80 peret. ..., 4perct..... 4 centslb, .... 8 cents Ib. 
Pig lead,...-ceeverceesereeeess verre ss Scentslb, «+--+ 20 peret..... 15 perct,.... leentlb. .... 1¢ cents Ib. 
Pimento, .....++- ie een. ----lb, 5 centslb. ---- 40 peret. ..., 80 perct,.... 2centslb, ..-- 6 cents lb. 
Plantains, ........ aueee UPAU eet erens tes free. +e+. 20 perct. .... Sperct, -.-- 10 percent. .... 20 per cent. 
Pac's a sae seaeenuee deaveten sade Ib., 95 percent. ---- 80peret. .... 8 per ct. 1cent lb. ---. 5 cents Ib. 
aie eo ¥usa se sanatnee? sseceeeseselDy Scents lb, ---- 40 perct..... Sperct..... 2centsIb. -... 5 cents lb. 
uinine,...... neh Shas teteseeereeee 20 percent, ---. 20 perct. .... 15 perct. .-.. 80 percent, ..-. 30 per cent, 
Rags,..-...-+ no pantelakiene 0 oi aw.set ean te dcentlb. ---. 5Sperct. .... | free. ---- 10 per cent, 
Raisins,....... wih Vee stsecereeceeelDy ScentsIb. ---. 40 perct..... Sperct..... 2centsIb. .... 5 cents lb. 
Red lead,....... cas + 4centslb. .-.. 20 perct. .... 15 perct..... 1¢ cents Ib. .... 2% cents Ib. 
Rochelle salts,...........- sssreeee-lb.y 90 per cent, ---. 20 per ct. .... 15 per et. --,- 20 per cent. .... 10 cents lb. 
eee Rodale Sites nas ees Pe Par ayes $35 cia vite 
ONS, ss 5 wale a cece siccesacsccbes 20 per cent. «.-- per ct. ..., 15 per ct. ...- 20 percent. .... _#centl 
Saltpetre, erude,.. rie wee 5 perct..... tea Mee. sees cent Ib. 
Saltpetre, refined, . 2centsIb. ---. 10 perct. ..., 8 perct, .... 10 percent, .... 2 cents Ib. 


Salt, sacks, ....... 
Salt, in bulk,..,. 
Salts, Rochelle, . 


S cts. bush. .... 20 perct. .... 15 per ct. .-.. 6 cts. bush. .... 18 cts. 100 Ihs. 
20 per cent. .... 20 perct. .... 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent, .... 10 cents Ib. 
$2 Ib. 


Sewing silk,...... ---» 80 perct. ..., 24 per ct. .... 80 per cent. .... 40 per cent. 
Silk velvet, under $3 per yard,. $2.50 Ib. ..-. 25 per ct. .... 19 per ct. .... 20 per cent. .... 85 per cent. 
Silk velvet, over $3 per yard, ° $2.501Ib, .... 25 perct. .... 19 per ct. .... 80 per cent. .... 40 per cent, 
Silk, under $1 per yan : $2.50 1b. .... 25 perct. .... 19 perct. .... 20 per cent. .... 30 per cent. 
Silk, over $1 per yard $2.50 lb. .... 25 perct. .... 19 per ct. .... 80 per cent. .... 40 per cent, 
ilks, floss,... 25 per cent, .... 25 perct. .... 19 perct. .... 20 per cent. .... 30 per cent. 
Silks, tram,......33..... .. 50 cents Ib. .... 15 perct. .... 12 perct. .... 15 per cent. .... 25 per cent. 
Silk ribbons, galloons, &c., 80 per cent. .... 80 perct. .... 24 per ct. .... 80 per cent. .... 40 per cent. 
Silk fringes, laces, &c.,.............-- +  $2.501b. .... 25perct.....19 per ct .... 80 per cent...... 40 per cent. 
Soda, bicarbonate, 20 per cent. .... 20 perct..... 15 perct. .... 20 percent. .... 1 cent Ib. 
Soda, sal,........ -lb., 20 per cent. .... 20 perct. ,... 15 peret. .... 20percent..... cent Ib. 
Soda, caustic, ..... - 20 percent, .... 20 perct..... 15 perct. ....20 percent. .... 1 cent lb. 
Spirits turpentine, . . .-gall, 10 cents, .... 20perct. .... 15 perct. .... 10 cts. gall. .... 10 cents gall, 
Spirits, ..... iene gall, 60 cents, .... 100 perct..... 30 perct..... 40cents. .... 50 cents ¢g 
Sugar, brown,.. -Ib, cents, ..... 80 perct.....24perct..... £centlb. .:.. 2 cents Ib. 


Qicents. .... 80perct..... 2% perct..... fcentlb. .... 2} cents Ib. 
‘lb,  6cents. .... 80 perct.....24perct..... 4cents. -... 4cents Ib. 
-Ib.  2}cents. .... 80 perct..... 24perct..... #centlb, .... 2 cents Ib. 
-lb, 6cents. .... 80 perct..... 24perct..... 4centslb. .... 6 cents Ib, 

20 per cent. .... 20 perct. .... 15 per ct. .... 20 per cent. .... 10 cents Ib. 
1D. free. aes: | palGOr span Boye says free. .... 15 cents Ib. 
gall, 10cents, .... 20peret. .... 15 per ct. .... 10 cts. gall, .... 10 cents gall. 


Sugar, refined... 
Sugar, sirup of, . 
Sugar candy,... 
Tartar emetic, 
Tega can cole nas betes 
Turpentine, spirits of,. 


bf Slee get ESC COTE free. .... 5perct..... 4perct..... free.  .... 10 percent. 
Velvets, silk, under $3 per yard,. : $2.50 1b. .... 25 perct. .... 19 per ct. .... 20 per cent. .... 35 per cent. 
Velvets, silk, over $3 per yard,....... ; $2.50 Ib. %... 25 per ct. .... 19 perct..... 30 per cent. .... 40 per cent. 
White lead, .......4. 2.200. sereeees JD, 4centslb, .... 20 perct...,. 15 perct..... 1¢cts. lb. .... 2}cents lb 
Wines,...... 22s cecseeeeeeereeee Gall, 6 to 60 cts..... 40 perct. .... 30 per ct. .... 40 per cent. .... 50 per cent, 
Woollens, .....+++.. Pave eaiceadesce - 40 percent. .... 80 perct. .... 24 perct. .... 25 per cent. .... 25 per cent. 
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An instance of the difficulties that were pre- 
sented by the operation of the new tariff, as com- 
pared with the old, presents itself in the case of 
cottons. Under former tariffs there was one 
rate, viz.: by that of 1842, 30 per cent.; of 
1846, 25 per cent.; and of 1857, 24 per cent., 
on the invoice value. The tariff of 1861 made 
nearly 80 different charges on cotton goods. 
Thus, unbleached cotton cloth, 100 threads or 
less to the square inch, and weighing less than 5 
ounces per square yard, paid 2 cents per square 
yard; and the same over 5 ounces, 1} cents, the 
charge increasing with the number of threads to 
the square inch. Different charges in all these 
cases were made for bleached, and still others 
for colored, ten per cent, ad valorem being added 
to the square yard duties in the latter. These and 
other complications produced a great change in 
the various staan of the aes 
The i ired instruments of various 
kinds—scales aataiinents weights, measures, provers for 
counting threads, magnifying glasses, gauges and 
hydrometers—all of which had become neces- 
sary in ascertaining the quantities and values 
of merchandise. 


The general depression in business prevented 
much revenue from the tariff, and in December 
a new law was passed, raising the duty on teas 
to 20 per cent., and on coffee to 5 cents; on raw 
sugar to 24 cents, clayed do. 3 cents, refined 5 
cents, confectionery 8 cents; molasses, 6 cents a 
gallon. These were all the alterations made by 
that act. The amount of revenue raised under 


_ each act in New York City was as follows: 


Period. 1860. 186i. 


37,068,964 
6,586,062 
8,519,119 


$22,174,045 
93,971,920 


Jan. 1 ae Ae ie $ mos. act of f 
“6l 


Total duties............... em 
Total value of goods, duty paid, 


The average rate for 1860 was 19 per cent., 
and for 1861 234 per cent. in the whole year; 
for the last 5 months, however, it was 34 per 
cent., and the yield was far less than for the 
same period the former year; the result was 
a decline of $4,738,580, or 35 per cent. 

TAYLOR, Forr. This fort is located at Key 


West, Florida. It forms anirregular quadrangle, 


$10,754,754 
11,438,990 
13,257,699 


431,443 
feoviouios 


_ with three channel curtains of equal length and 


& gorge or shore curtain of much greater length. 
It is situated near the southwest point of the 
island, in from six to twelve feet of water, and 
distant from the shore three hundred yards. 
The foundation is granite, and the superstruc- 
ture brick. The scarp walls are eight feet thick, 
and rise to the height of forty-one feet from 


_ the water’s edge. It has two tiers of casemates, 


and one barbette tier, and mounts one hundred 


and twenty 8 and 10-inch columbiads on the 


channel fronts, and forty-five heavy guns on 


__ theshore fronts. This remains in the possession 
_ of the United States, and is strongly garrisoned. 


TELEGRAPH, Execrric. The electric tele- 


# graph during 1861 made rapid progress in its 
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appointed work of putting a girdle round the 
earth. The overland line, from western Mis- 
souri to San Francisco, was completed on the 
22d of October, thus placing that city in imme- 
diate connection with New York and the other 
eastern’ cities. The first continuous message 
sent, was the following: “ The Pacific to the 
Atlantic sends greeting; and may both oceans 
be dry before a foot of all the land that lies 
between them shall belong to any other than 
one united country.” On the first day after 
the line was opened for business, forty through 
despatches were sent, besides a considerable 
number of congratulatory messages. As the dif- 
ference in longitude between New York and San , 
Francisco is about 48° 30’, if a despatch could 
be sent instantaneously through, from the for- 
mer to the latter city, it would reach San Fran- 
cisco three hours and fifteen minutes before 
the time at which it left New York, according 
to the clocks of each city; so that a despatch 
sent from New York to San Francisco at half- 
past ten o’clock a. m., might find the man to 
whom it was addressed yet in bed; and one 
sent from New York after business hours, would 
reach there about mid-day. Practically, how- 
ever, the transmission of a despatch takes an 
appreciable amount of time, as the weather is 
rarely in a condition in which the message can 
be transmitted without one or more (often four 
or five) repetitions at different points. On rare 
occasions, when the atmosphere along the en- 
tire line is in a proper condition, messages have 
been sent even from Halifax to San Francisco 
without interruption. 

The Russian Government, stimulated in par? 
to the measure by the zeal and enterprise of 
Perry McD. Collins, Esq., United States com- 
mercial agent to the Amoor region, prosecuted 
with great energy the erection of a line of tele- 
graph to the lower Amoor, and has given en- 
couragement and aid to a company for construct- 
ing a line to connect this with ours at San Fran- 
cisco. A telegraph line is now building from 
San Francisco to Victoria, on Vancouver’gglsl- 
and, and this will be extended to Sitka Island. 
In November, 1861, only 5,000 miles remained 
to complete the connection between western 
Europe and America, by way of Siberia, and 
this distance was rapidly shortening. Three 
routes were proposed: the first, by way of 
Behring’s Straits, would require only about 
40 miles of submarine cable; the second, from 
the mouth of the Amoor to Saghalien Island, 
and thence up the east coast of that island, 
across the sea of Okhotsk to Kamtchatka, 
and across at or near Behring’s Straits, would 
require three submerged cables, none of them 
of great length, the most considerable, that 
across the sea of Okhotsk, being only about 400 
miles long; the third route, and the one looked 
upon with the most favor by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, would be to extend one branch through 
the newly acquired Russian possessions to Pekin, 
and if possible to Shanghai, and another by 
Saghalien Island, «cross the strait of La Pe- 
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rouse, through the island of Yesso to Hakodadi, 
thence across the strait of Matsmai, through 
Niphon to Nagasaki and Yeddo, and joining 
this line in Yesso to carry it across the Koorile 
Islands to Kamtchatka, and thence across Beh- 
ring’s Island and the Aleutians to Point Alaska, 
in Russian America, This would require sey- 
eral sections of submerged cable, but not more 
than one or two of them exceeding 60 miles 
in length. By one or other of tliese routes, it 
seems certain that Eastern Asia will be placed 
in communication® with us, as well as with 
Western Europe within the next three or four 
years. 

Mr. Oyrus W. Field, who was so indefatiga- 
ble in his efforts to complete the Atlantic cable 
some years ago, has again revived his project, 
and after spending some months in England has 
succeeded in procuring such assurances of aid 
from the British Government, and offers by 
the manufacturers to share the risk of another 
attempt, as to render the reconstruction of 
that line probable at an early period. A new 
invention for the protection of the cable, or 
rather a new arrangement of the enveloping 
wires and cable, obviating the tendency to 
*‘ kink,” which was so serious a difficulty in the 
former cable, and a better method of paying 
out, render its success now more certain. 

Another route for telegraphic communica- 
tion between Europe and America has been agi- 
tated by the persevering efforts of Mr. Talia- 
ferro P, Shaffner, a citizen of the United States, 
who as early as 1854 procured from the king of 
Denmark a concession for the construction of 

“such a communication by way of the Faroe Isl- 
ands, Iceland, and Greenland, and when in 
1859-60 succeeded in having the route explored 
and soundings made, partly at the cost of the 
British Government, and secured a report in 
favor of the feasibility of his project. As yet, 
however, no measures are known to have been 
taken for the laying of a line by this route. 
The distances to be crossed by submerged 
calles is, indeed, much less than by the route 
proposed by Mr. Field; but there are liabilities 
to the destruction of the cable by icebergs, and 
avast extent of intensely cold, inhospitable 
country to be traversed, which would make its 
success exceedingly problematical. 

Of smaller telegraphic enterprises, perhaps the 
most important is the connection of Fortress 
Monroe with Baltimore by means of a submerged 
cable across Chesapeake Bay. The first effort 
failed, from the breaking of the cable in con- 
sequence of a storm while being laid; and 
in the second, the cable was broken by an 
anchor two or three days after it was laid. A 
third effort has succeeded, an improved method 
of protecting the cable having been adopted. A 
temporary telegraphic communication has been 
established with the army in Eastern Virginia 
throughout most of their progress, and has 
greatly facilitated military operations. The 
aeronauts who have used the balloon for the 
purpose of ascertaining the positions and condi- 
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tion of the Confederate camps and fortifications, 
have also maintained telegraphic communica- 
tion with the camp from which they ascended, 
and have reported their observations at the in- 
stant of making them. 

TENNESSEE. This fertile State lies south 
of Kentucky, and north of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. North Carolina bounds it on 
the east, and the Mississippi River on the west. 
Its greatest length from east to west is about 
430 miles, and its breadth 110 miles. The 
State is commonly divided into three sections ; 
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the part east of the Cumberland Mountains is — 


called East Tennessee ; that between the Cum- 
berland Mountains and the Tennessee River, 
Middle Tennessee; and west of this river it 
takes the name of West Tennessee. On the east 
it is separated from North Carolina by the Ap- 
palachian chain of mountains, of which the 
Cumberland, an outlying ridge, enters the State 
from Kentucky. The height of the mountains of 
this ridge is estimated at from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. 
They are wooded to the top, and embosom de- 
lightful and fertile valleys. Middle Tennessee is 
moderately hilly, while West Tennessee is either 
level or gently undulating. Indian corn, to- 
bacco, and cotton are the great staples. The 
population of the State in 1860 was 826,828 
white; 7,235 free colored; and 275,784 slaves; 
total, 1,109,847. 

The Legislature of Tennessee holds its regular 
sessions in the odd years, commencing on the 
third Monday of October. The members are 
elected on the first Thursday of the preceding 
August. After it has once adjourned sine die, 


it cannot hold a second session, unless con- — 


vened by the Governor, who is authorized by 
the Constitution to call the General Assembly 
together on extraordinary occasions, by proe- 
lamation ; and, in that case, he must state to 


them, when assembled, the purposes for which _ 
they were convened; and then, “they shal] — 


enter on no legislation except that for which 
they were specially called together.” 

In August, 1859, the members who were to con- 
stitute the 883d General Assembly were elected. 
At the canvass preceding the election, the peo- 
ple had presented to them no question regard- 
ing national affairs. The session was distin- 
guished by nothing out of the ordinary course 
of State legislation. Before the adjournment, 
about the 24th of March, 1860, electoral tick- 
ets for President and Vice-President of the 


United States had been presented to the people _ 


of the Union; and, in Tennessee, there was a 
ticket for Breckinridge, another for Douglas, 
and a third for Bell, her own citizen. No 
ticket was offered for Lincoln. The electors 


for each of the candidates industriously can- — 


vassed the entire State, and each one repre- 
sented his candidate as an unconditional Union 
man, while Bell was recommended to the 
people as the special advocate of the “ Con- 
stitution, the Union, and the enforcement of 
the laws.” He carried the State by a majority 
of 4,565 over Breckinridge, the next highest 
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candidate. The total vote of the State was as 
follows: Lincoln, ; Douglas, 11,350; 
Breckinridge, 64,709 ; Bell, 69,274. The elec- 
tion, however, having resulted in the choice 
of Lincoln, the people of Tennessee quietly 
acquiesced. But Isham G. Harris, the Gov- 
ernor, holding extreme opinions upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, warmly sympathized with the 
secession movement, which followed in the 
Southern slave States immediately after the 
election, and maintained an active correspond- 
ence with its leaders. Accordingly he called 
asession of the General Assembly for the 7th 
of January, 1861; and in his message to the 
body, on its assembling, he stated that the pur- 
pose of the call was, that they should deliberate 
upon the “crisis” in the affairs of the coun- 
try, which had been produced, as he said, by 
“the systematic, wanton, and long continued 
agitation of the slavery question, with the ac- 
tual and threatened aggressions of the Northern 
States and a portion of their people, upon the 
well-defined, constitutional rights of the South- 
ern citizens; the rapid growth and increase, in 
all the elements of power, of a purely sectional 
pai whose bond of union is uncompromising 

ostility to the rights and institutions of the 
fifteen Southern States.” After along recital of 
grievances, he declared that he submitted to the 
discretion of the Legislature, “the whole ques- 
tion of our ” (the State’s) “‘ Federal relations ;” 
and though having no doubt himself as to the 
necessity and propriety of calling a State Con- 
vention, he yet recommended that the law to 
be passed should submit “to the people of the 

State the question of convention or no conven- 
tion.” The evils complained of, he said, could be 
obviated by certain amendments to the national 
Constitution, which were: 1. The establish- 


ment of a line through the territories to the - 


Pacific, all the territory north of which should 
be forever free, and all south of it forever slave. 
2. Any State refusing to deliver a fugitive slave, 
to pay the owners double his value. 3. Securi- 
in the possession of slaves by masters travel- 

ling through, or sojourning in a free State; and 
slaves lost, in such cases, to be paid for by the 
State in which the escape occurred. 4. A pro- 
hibition against the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and in dockyards, navy- 
ards, arsenals, or any other district in a slave 
State under the national jurisdiction. 5. These 
_ provisions never to be changed, except by the 
consent of all the slave States. He had, he 
said, no hope of such concessions, for “two 
months had passed since the development of 
the facts which make the perpetuity of the 
Union depend alone upon the giving to the 


_ South satisfactory guarantees for her chartered 


fights, yet no proposition at all satisfactory ” 
__had been made “ by any member of the domi- 
ressive party ” of the North. 
A controlling conservative sentiment mani- 


__ fested itself in the Legislature, which, while it 


endorsed the position that the grant of addi- 
tional guarantees to the South should be made 
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a condition of Tennessee’s remaining in the 
Union, determined that the State should not 
be precipitated into secession. The bill call- 
ing for a convention of the people of the 
State, provided that any ordinance or resolu- 
tion which might be adopted by said Conven- 
tion having for its object a change of the posi- 
tion or relation of the State to the National 
Union, or her sister Southern States, should 
be of no binding force or effect until it was 
submitted to or ratified by the people, and re- 
quired a vote equal to a majority of the votes 
cast in the last election for Governor to ratify it. 
Thus the people had an opportunity, in voting 
for delegates, to declare for or against seces- 
sion; and should the action of the Convention 
contemplate any oe in the Federal rela- 
tions of the State, they had still the opportunity 
of endorsing or overruling alike their former 
decision and the action of the Convention. 
The election for members of the Convention 
was to be held on the 9th of February, the 
Convention to assemble on the 25th. 

At this same date, in a public meeting, held 
in Nashville, it was urged that the third party 
at the last Presidential election, the “‘ Consti- 
tutional Union party,” and its champion, John 
Bell, had held the doctrine that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln would be a just cause for the dis- 
solution of the Union. Mr. Bell, who was at 
the meeting, rose and denied the charge. Upon 
this, cheers rang through the hall, satisfying 
the audience of the predominant Union feel- 
ing in that assemblage, notwithstanding the 
disunion element had mustered its strength. 
Mr. Bell, before he sat down, expressed the 
hope and conviction that all would be well 
with the Union; and this declaration was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

The resolutions of the Legislature of New 
York were replied to with moderation and also 
with great decision, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Legislature of Tennessee has heard 
with profound regret the resolution come to by the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, offering men and 
money to the Government, in order to coerce sovereign 
States. That the General Assembly of Tennessee sees in 
the action of the Legislature of New York an indication of 
the disposition to complicate existing difficulties, and 
to force the Southern States into submission; and, so 
regarding it, the State of Tennessee requests to inform 
the State of New York that, if any force be sent South 
for the purpose of subjugating the people thereof, the 
people of the State will join as one man to resist such 
an invasion at all hazards and to the last extremity. 


The result of the election for delegates to a 
State convention was highly successful to the 
friends of the Union. Even West Tennessee 
gave a Union majority. The following returns, 
except a few counties, show the relative strength 
of union and disunion in the State: 


Fast Tennessee... ....cccccceccs cee 30,903 5,577 
Middle Tennessee.............+-.-- 86,809 .°9,828 
West Tennessee............0.s2e00- 24,09 9,344 

OS se gaa phi ee eee 91,803 24,749 


Union majority.......0secesscccecess 67,054 
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The returns from all the counties made the 
actual majority 64,114. The question of hold- 
ing a convention was determined in the nega- 
tive by a large majority, thus declaring that 
there was no need for a convention at all to 
determine where Tennessee should stand. The 
Union delegates at Memphis were elected by a 
majority of 400. The vote of the State on the 
convention question was as follows: 

East Tennessee voted no convention by 
25,611 majority, or four and a quarter to one. 
Middle Tennessee 1,382 majority; but West 
Tennessee gave for a convention 15,118 ma- 
jority. The vote for no convention was 69,673, 
The total vote for and against convention was 
127,471, with a majority against the meeting 
of a convention of 11,875. 

The people decided that no convention should 
be held, chiefly because they had seen that all 
the conventions which had been held in the 
Southern States had withdrawn their States 
from the Union, and then had proceeded to 
sit on their own adjournments, as if they con- 
ceived: they possessed the right to continue 
their own existence indefinitely. The loyal 
people of Tennessee now flattered themselves 
that they had thus put an effectual stop to the 
secession movement in the State, and so the 
secessionists thought as well; and even the 
Governor seemed, for a time, to have aban- 
doned the scheme. 

The proclamation of the President, on the 

. 15th of April, produced an intense feeling 
throughout the State. The Governor imme- 
diately called an extra session of the Legislature, 
to be convened on the 25th of April. He re- 
fused the requisition of the President for troops 
saying: 

Hon. Simon Cameron : 

Sir: Your despatch of the 15th inst., informing me 
that Tennessee is called upon for two regiments of 
mnilitia for immediate service, is received. 

Tennessee will not furnish a man for purposes of 
coercion, but 50,000, if necessary, for the defence of 
our rights, and those of our Southern brothers. 

ISHAM G, HARRIS, Governor of Tennessee. 

At the same time an address was issued to 
the people of the State by some of her most 
eminent citizens, as Messrs. Neil S. Brown, Rus- 
sell Houston, E. H. Ewing, OC. Johnson, John 
Bell, R. J. Meigs, 8. D. Morgan, Jolin S. Brien, 
Andrew Ewing, John H. Callender, and Baylie 
Peyton. 

Patriotic as were their views, they were un- 
able to stem the tide of secession when it came 
in the flood. They say: 

“ We unqualifiedly disapprove of secession, 
both as a constitutional right, and as a remedy 
for existing evils; we equally condemn the 
policy of the Administration in reference to the 
seceded States. But while we, without quali- 
fication, condemn the policy of coercion as cal- 
culated to dissolve the Union forever, and to 
dissolve it in the blood of our fellow-citizens, 
and regard it as sufficient to justify the State 
in refusing her aid to the Government in its 
attempt to suppress the revolution in the seceded 
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States, we do not think it her duty, consider- 
ing her position in the Union, and in view of 
the great question of the peace of our distracted 
country, to take sides against the Government. 
Tennessee has wronged no State or citizen of 
this Union. She has violated the rights of no 
State, North or South. She has been loyal to 
all, where loyalty was due. She has not 
brought on this war by any act of hers. She 
has tried every means in her power to prevent 
it. She now stands ready to do any thing within 
her reach to stop it. And she ought, as we 


think, to decline joining either party Re in so. 


doing they would at once terminate ‘her grand 
mission of peace-maker between the States of 
the South and the General Government. Nay, 
more; the almost inevitable result would be 
the transfer of the war within her own borders, 
the defeat of all hopes of reconciliation, and 
the deluging of the State with the blood of her 
own people.” 

On the 25th of April, the Legislature assem- 
bled for the third time, although the members 
had been elected without any reference to the 
momentous questions now about to be consid- 
ered, In the Assembly, on the same day, the 
following resolution was offered : 

Sesolved, That upon the grave and solemn matiers 
for our consideration, submitted by the Governor’s 
Message, with a view to the public safety, the two 
Houses of this Legislature hold their sessions with 
closed doors whenever a secret session in either House 
may be called for by five members of said House, and 
that the oath of secrecy be administered to the officers 
and members of said House. 

The resolution was adopted. Ayes 42; 
noes 8, 

The Message of the Governor was very 
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strong and decided in urging immediate seces- _ 


sion. In it he said: 

“T respectfully recommend the perfecting 
of an ordinance by the General Assembly, for- 
mally declaring the independence of the State of 
Tennessee of the Federal Union, renouncing its 
authority, and reassuming each and every fune- 
tion belonging to a separate sovereignty; and 
that said ordinance, when it shall have been 
thus perfected by the Legislature, shall, at the 
earliest practicable time, be submitted to a vote 
of the people, to be by them adopted or re- 
jected. 

“‘ When the people of the State shall formally 
declare their connection with the remaining 


States of the Union dissolved, it will be a mat- — 


ter of the highest expediency, I might almost say 
of unavoidable political necessity, that we sh: 
at the same time, or as soon thereafter as may be, 
connect ourselves with those with whom acom- 
mon interest, 2 common sympathy, and a com- 
mon destiny identify us, for weal or for woe. 
“JT therefore further recommend that you 
perfect an ordinance with a view to our admis- 
sion as a member of the Southern Oonfederacy, 
(which, it is evident, must soon embrace the 
entire slaveholding States of the South,) to be 
submitted in like manner, and at -the same 
time, but separately, for adoption or rejection 
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by the people, so that they may have the op- 
rtunity to approve the former and reject the 
Tatter, or adopt both, as in their wisdom may 
‘seem most consistent with the future welfare 
of the State. However fully satisfied the Exec- 
utive and Legislature may be as to the nt 
necessity for the speedy adoption of both these 
propositions, it is our duty to furnish the am- 
plest means for fair and full expression of the 
po will.” 
_ The Governor next proceeded to argue that, 
at the opening of a revolution so imminent, he 
could see no propriety for encumbering the 
people of the State with the election of dele- 
to do that which it is in the power of the 
i to enable them to do directly for 
themselves. Since it is only the voice of the 
ae that is to be heard, there was no reason, 
ought, why they might not as readily and 
effectively express themselves upon an ordi- 
nance framed and submitted to them by the 
Legislature as if submitted to them by a con- 
vention. In case, however, it should be deemed 
advisable that a convention “representing the 
sovereignty of the people” should be called by 
the Legislature, he admitted that a greater 
degree of harmony and unanimity might be 
thereby effected. 
» On the 30th of April, Henry W. Hilliard, com- 
missioner from the Confederate States, ap- 
ured before the i and made an ad- 
He said his object was to establish a 
temporary alliance between Tennessee and the 
Confederate States, to continue until Tennessee 
should decide for or against adopting the Con- 
stitution of that Government, and becoming 
one of the Confederate States. He regarded 


the issue now pending between the North and- 


the South something more than a mere right to 
ce ves. It was a question of constitutional 
, involving the right of the people of the 
South to govern themselves. “ We have said 
that we will not be governed by the abolition 
North, the abolition North says we shall,” and 
he would not hesitate to say there was nota 
true-hearted man in the South but would 
‘Tather die than submit. He repudiated the 
idea of settling the pending questions between 
the North and South by reconstruction “ by 
going back to our enemies.” He regarded the 
‘Southern system of government established at 
“Montgomery, and based upon slavery, as the 
‘only permanent form which could be estab- 


lished in this country. 


~ A letter from Neil S. Brown, formerly Gov- 
‘ernor of the State, appeared at this time, in 
which he said : ; 

- “T have hoped obstinately against such an 


alternative, but the conviction is forced upon 
_ ty mind that it is the settled policy of the Ad- 


ion, and, so far as I can see, of the 


j whole North, to wage a war of extermination 
against the South. 


'-“he clouds are gathering in every direc- 
tion, and the signs now are, that the Border 
States are to be the battle-ground. In this 
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view, the first duty is to arm at once; and to 
talk of keeping out of such a contest, if it 
comes, is simply idle.” 

Another, from Gen, Zollicoffer, afterwards a 
commander in the Confederate army, saying : 

“We are involved in war and no mistake, 
waged for the purpose of humbling the South- 
ern States. It cannot be done. But we must 
have unity, energy, and action, to save our- 
selves. Let us drop party and party names, 
Let us emulate the glorious exaniple of our 
fathers in arms. We must not, cannot stand 
scuirel, and see our Southern brothers butch- 
ered. 

On the 29th of April Governor Harris had 
ordered to be seized sixty-six thousand dollars’ 
worth of Tennessee bonds and five thousand 
dollars in cash, belonging to the United States, 
which were in possession of the collector at 
Nashville. He said: 

“This seizure was conditional ; the property 
was to be held in trust until the Government 
restored the property of the State and its citi-- 
zens involved in the seizure of the steamer 
Hillman by troops of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The steamer Hillman was seized at Cairo by 
the Illinois troops, because she was laden with 
munitions and other articles contraband of war. 
The boat, and property not contraband, was 
subsequently surrendered to the owners. 

The Legislature in secret session, immediately 
on the Ist of May, passed a joint resolution di- 
recting the Governor to enter into a military 
league with the Confederate States, subjecting 
“the whole military force of the State ” to the 
control of the Confederate States. Acting upon 
this authority, the Governor immediately ap- 
pointed Gustavus A. Henry, Archibald O. W. 
Totten, and Washington Barrow, as commis- 
sioners for that purpose. On the 7th of May 
he sent a Message to the Legislature, stating 
that he had appointed the said commissioners 
on the part of Tennessee, &c., as follows: 

To enter into a military league with the authorities 
of the Confederate States, and with the authorities of 


such other slaveholding States as may wish to enter 
into it; having in view the protection and defence of 


_the entire South against the war that is now being 


carried on against it. 

The said commissioners met the Hon. Henry W. 
Hilliard, the accredited representati¥e of the Confeder- 
ate States, at Nashville on this day, and have agreed 
upon and executed a military league between theState 
of Tennessee and the Confederate States of America, 
subject, however, to the ratification of the two Govern- 
ments, one of the duplicate originals of which I here- 
with transmit for your ratification or rejection. For 
many cogent and obvious reasons, unn to be 
rehearsed to you, I tfully recommend the ratifica- 
tion of this league at the earliest practicable moment. 


The convention was as follows: 


Convention between the State of Tennessee and the 
Confederate States of America. > 

The State of Tennessee, looking to a speedy admis- 

sion into the Confederacy, established by the Confed- 

erate States of America, in accordance with the con- 

stitution for the provisional government of said States, 

enters into the following temporary convention, agree- 
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ment, and military league with the Confederate States, 
for the purpose of meeting pressing exigencies affect- 
ing the common rights, interests, and safety of said 
States, and said Confederacy. 

Ist. Until the said State shall become a member of 
said Confederacy, according to the constitutions of 
both powers, the whole military force and military 
operations, offensive and defensive, of said State, in the 
impending conflict with the United States, shall be 
under the chief control and direction of the President 
of the Confederate States, upon the same basis, prin- 
ciples and footing, asif said State were now and durin 
the interval a member of the said Confederacy—sai 
forces, together with those of the Confederate States, 
to be employed for the common defence. ‘ 

2d. The State of Tennessee will, upon becoming a 
member of said Confederacy, under the permanent 
Constitution of said Confederate States, if the same 
shall occur, turn over to said Confederate States all the 
public property, naval stores and munitions of war, 
of which she may then be in possession, acquired from 
the United States, on the same terms and in the same 
manner as the other States of said Confederacy have 
done in like cases. . 

8d. Whatever expenditures of money, if any, the 
said State of Tennessee shall make before she becomes 
a member of said Confederacy, shall be met and pro- 
vided for by the Confederate States. 


The vote in the Senate, on the adoption of 
this treaty, was 14 to 6—absent or not voting, 
4; in the House, 42 to 15—absent or not vot- 
ing, 18. 

Meanwhile, the Legislature had not been 
idle. On the 6th of May it passed an ordinance 
entitled, ‘An Act to submit to a vote of the 
people a Declaration of Independence, and for 
other purposes.” The first section provided 
that the Governor should, by proclamation, re- 
quire the respective officers in each county to 
hold the polls open in their several precincts 
on the 8th day of June ensuing. The second 
section provided that the following declaration 
should be submitted to a vote of the qualified 
voters for their ratification or rejection : 


Declaration of Independence and Ordinance dissolving 
the Federal relations between the State of Tennessee 
and the United States of America. 


1st. We, the people of the State of Tennessee, waiv- 
ing an expression of opinion as to the abstract doctrine 
of secession, but asserting the right as a free and in- 
dependent people to alter, reform, or abolish our form 
of Government in such manner as we think proper, do 
ordain and declare that all the laws and ordinances by 
which the State of Tennessee became a member of the 
Federal Union of the United States of America, are 
hereby abrogated and annulled, and that all obliga- 
tions on our part be withdrawn therefrom; and we 
do hereby resume all the rights, functions, and powers 
which by any of said laws and ordinances were con- 
veyed to the Government of the United States, and ab- 
solve ourselves from all the obligations, restraints, 
and duties incurred thereto; and do hereby henceforth 
become a free, sovereign, and independent State. 

2d. We furthermore declare and ordain, that Article 
10, Sections 1 and 2 of the Constitution of the State of 
Tennessee, which requires members of the General 
Assembly, and all officers, civil and military, to take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, be and the same are hereby abrogated and an- 
nulled, and all parts of the Constitution of the State of 
Tennessee, making citizenship of the United States a 
qualification for office, and recognizing the Constitution 
of the United States as the supreme law of this State, 
are in like manner abrogated and annulled. 

3d. We furthermore ordain and declare that all rights 
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acquired and vested under the Constitution of the 
United States, or under any act of Congress passed in 
pursuance thereof, or under any laws of this State, 
and not incompatible with this ordinance, shall remain 
in force and have the same effect as if this ordinance 
had not been passed. 

The third section provided that the election 
should be by ballot, and that those voting for 
the declaration and ordinance should have on 
their ballots the word ‘‘ Separation,” and those 
voting against it should have on their ballots 
the words “‘ No separation ;” the returns should 
be made to the Secretary of State by the 24th 
of June, and if a majority of votes were given 
for separation, the Governor was required im- 
mediately to issue his proclamation declaring 
‘all connection by the State of Tennessee with 
Federal Union dissolved, and that Tennessee is 
a free, independent Government, free from all 
obligations to, or connettion with the Federal 
Government.” 

The fourth section authorized all volunteers 
to vote, wherever they may be in active ser- 
vice. 

By the fifth section it was provided that, un- 
der the rules and regulations prescribed for the 
election above ordered, the following ordinance 
should be submitted to the popular vote : 

An Ordinance for the adoption of the Constitution of 
the Provisional Government of the Confederate States 
of America. 


We, the people of Tennessee, solemnly impressed by 
the perils which surround us, do hereby adopt and 
ratify the Constitution of the Provisional Government 
of the Confederate States of America, ordained and 
established at Montgomery, Alabama, on the Sth of 
February, 1861, to be in force during the existence 
thereof, or until such time as we may supersede it, by 
the adoption of a permanent Constitution. 

The sixth section provided that all voters in 
favor of adopting the Provisional Constitution, 
and thereby securing to Tennessee equal repre- 
sentation in the deliberations and councils of 
the Confederate States, should have written or 
printed on their ballots the word “ Represent- 
ation ; ” opposed, the words “No Representa- 
tion. 

The seventh section provides for an election 
of delegates to the Confederate Congress in case 
the Provisional Constitution was adopted. The 
vote on the Declaration of Independence in the 
Senate was—yeas 20, nays 4; in the House, 
yeas 46, nays 21. 


By this act, provision was made to submit to. 


the vote of the people of the State, the adoption 
or rejection of a “ Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” whereby they were to separate them- 
selves from the Union, and adopt the Confed- 
erate States Constitution, and abrogate that 
part of their own Constitution which required 


every person chosen or appointed to any office. 


of trust or profit under it, or any law made in 
pursuance of it, before entering on the duties 
thereof, to take an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the State and of the United States; 
and requiring each member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, before proceeding to 
business, to take an oath to support the OCon- 
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stitution of the State and of the United States. 
(Constitution of Tennessee, art. x., sections 1, 2.) 
By another act ae Governor was Loy 
to raise, organize, and equip, a provisional force 
of volunteers for the pure if the State, to 
consist of 55,000 men; 25,000 of whom, or any 
less number demanded by the wants of the ser- 
vice, were to be fitted for the field, at the ear- 
liest practicable moment, and the remainder to 
be held in reserve, ready to march at short no- 
tice. It authorized the Governor, should it be- 
come necessary for the safety of the State, to 
* call out the whole available military strength 
of the State,” and to determine when this force 
should serve, and direct it accordingly. To 
defray the expenses of this military organiza- 
tion, the Governor was authorized “to issue 
and dispose of $5,000,000 of the bonds of the 
State,” in denominations of not less than $100, 
or greater than $1,000, to run ten years, and 
bear interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
' Thus provided with a semblance of author- 
ity, the Governor hastened the organization of 
the ne force of 25,000 men, and before 
the day of the election, June 8, 1861, he had 
most of it on foot, and distributed in camps 
around Nashville and elsewhere, armed and 
equipped, so far as it could be, with the muni- 
tions of the United States in possession of the 
State, and with such as could be obtained from 
the arsenal at Augusta, Georgia, from which 
they were brought by Gen. Zollicoffer. Thus, 
on the morning of the election, the people of 
Tennessee, for the first time in their lives, went 
to the polls conscious that they were no longer 
a free people; knowing that the Executive and 
_ Legislative Departments of the State, with its 
Treasury in their hands, and with all the arms 
of the State in their possession, and with a for- 
midable army in their pay, had joined a con- 
i to overthrow their Government, and 
nothing remained for them but to reverse 
their vote of the 9th of February, and to ratify 
what their self-constituted masters had already 
accomplished, Even by voting against the 
Declaration of Independence, and by refusing 
to absolve their officers from the oath to sup- 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
_ declining to accept the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States, they could not free themselves 
from the military incubus which had been im- 
_ posed upon them. In these circumstances it is 
_ not to be wondered at that the election showed 
an apparent majority of 57,667 for secession. It 
must not be concluded, however, that this ma- 
jority was real; for the men who could so 
wantonly contemn the obligations of the law 
as to resort to the measures above detailed, 
- could not escape from the suspicion of having 


filled the ballot-box with spurious votes. 


By such means was Tennessee carried over 


to the Confederate States, and in the employ- 
_ ment of these means there does not appear to 


- have been any semblance of regard, among the 
actors, for oaths or for the observance of the 
most solemn obligations of legal and constitu- 
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tional duty. The Oonstitution of the United 
States ordains that “no State shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance, or confederation ;” nor, 
“‘ without the consent of Congress, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger 
as will admit of no delay; and that “ the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law 
of the land ; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” The State Constitution, as above 
stated, required every Tennessee official person, 
before assuming his office, ‘‘ to take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States.” 
The State declaration of rights acknowledges 
the supremacy of the Constitution of the United 
States, and explicitly admits that the people of 
the State themselves have the right of exercis- 
ing sovereignty, and. the right of soil over the 
territory of the State, only “so far as is con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United 
States.” Moreover, the State Constitution, 
enumerating the powers of the Governor, or- 
dains that he shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the State, and of the mi- 
litia, except when they shall be called into the 
service of the United States, in which ease, by 
the national Constitution, “ the President shall 
be commander-in-chief of the militia of the 
several States.” Finally, the Constitution of 
the State provides a method for its own amend- 
ment, by which the General Assembly, during 
its period of existence, can only propose an 
amendment, which it must cause to be entered 
on its journals, with the ayes and noes thereon. 
This proposal must be referred by the General 
Assembly which makes it, to the General As- 
sembly next chosen, first causing it to be pub- 
lished six months before such choice. If the 
proposal is agreed to by two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each house of such second 
General Assembly, then that body shall sub- 
mit the proposal to the people; and, if the peo- 
ple approve and ratify the proposal by a major- 
ity of all those who voted for the members of 
the Assembly, voting for it, then the proposal 
becomes a part of the Constitution. 

Such being the fundamental law of Tennes- 
see, the thirty-third General Assembly appears 
before the world as striking out two sections 
of the State Constitution, by submitting a prop- 
osition to the people directly for the purpose ; 
and, by a mere resolution, forming a military 
league with the Confederate States, and placing 
the whole military force of the State under the 
control of the President of those States; it also 
appears as setting aside the whole Constitution 
of the United States, and accepting another 
Constitution by means of a vote of the people 
of Tennessee, when that people had no sover- 
eignty over their own territory except in sub- 
ordination to the Constitution of the United 
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States; it also raises a formidable army for the 
express purpose of joining the Confederate 
States in a war against the United States, 
when, in case of war, the President of the 
United States is commander of the army and 
of the militia of the States. Such was the cli- 
max of usurpation and violence which the se- 
cession movement attained in Tennessee, and it 
is too plain to need a statement, that if the 
people of the United States ever come to sub- 
mit to like pretensions on the part of the peo- 
ple of a single State, or of any number of 
States, there is an end of any real liberty or 
government in this country. 

The Legislature also passed resolutions re- 
commending a congress of the officers of banks 
in the Southern States. 

On the 16th of May the Governor issued a 
proclamation requiring all volunteer organiza- 
tions in the State, who had heretofore drawn 
arms, and did not hold themselves in readiness 
for immediate service, to return them to the 
State arsenal in Nashville. The object was to 
disarm all organizations friendly to the Union. 

An act to stop the collection of debts by citi- 
zens of Northern States was also passed, of 
which the following were sections : 

Sec. 1. That no person in any non-slaveholdin 
State, or their agents or attorneys in this State, sha 
have power to sue or collect any moneys owing to or 
any preperty claimed by the citizens of any such State 
in Tennessee during hostilities between Tennessee and 
the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. That it may and shall be lawful for such 
debtors to pay such moneys into the treasury of the 
State, which sums shall be receipted for by the treas- 
urer, and shall be refunded with interest upon cessation 
of hastilities. 


Meantime Union meetings of the most de- 
cided character were held in East Tennessee, 
and resolutions adopted, denouncing the action 
of the Legislature. 

The progress of military affairs in the west- 
ern part of the State had been such that at this 
time there were established on the Mississippi 
River five or six batteries of heavy guns, in- 
cluding mortars, columbiads, and 82 and 24- 
pounders, commanding the river from Memphis 
to the Kentucky line. About fifteen thousand 
troops were concentrated in West Tennessee 
under Major-General G. J. Pillow, as command- 
er-in-chief, with Brigadier-Generals Cheatham 
and Sneed. Eight thousand troops of all arms 
from Mississippi had passed up the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, at Corinth, and at Grand 
Junction, on the Mississippi Central Railroad, 
on their way to a rendezvous near the Kentucky 
line, to act under Major-General Clark, of Mis- 
sissippi, in concert with Major-General Pillow, 
of Tennessee. With these troops were some 
cavalry and two light batteries. At least sev- 
enty-five or one hundred heavy guns had been 
placed in battery, and other large guns were in 
the State ready for use. A corps d’armée, un- 
der command of Brigadier-General Foster, had 
assembled in Camp Cheatham. General Wil- 
liam R. Caswell had assembled, and armed, and 


the country, and deran 
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equipped a corps d’armée of some thousand 
men, in East Tennessee, ready to repel any at- 
tack in that division of the State, 

In East Tennessee the attachment of the 
people to the Union continued very strong. 
On the 30th and 31st of May a Union conven- 
tion was held at Knoxville, which manifested a 
determined spirit. This was shared by a large 
portion of the people in that part of the State, 
Their vote on the separation or secession ordi- 
nance was almost, entirely in opposition. * In 
several of the central and western counties a 


Union majority was given; but throughout the 


State only a portion of the vote was cast. 


The Governor made an agreement with the | 


Governor of Kentucky at this time, that no 
troops should cross the Tennessee line for any 
purpose, unless upon the invitation or permis- 


sion of the latter. This proved worthless when — 
the Confederate Government deemed it neces- — 


sary to move a force into Kentucky. The rights 
of the State of Tennessee as a sovereign were 
not taken into account. . 

An adjourned session, and the fourth of the 
Legislature, was held about June 20, at which 
the Governor, in his address, brought to their 


notice the financial condition of the State. He 


said : 

Under the provisions of the act of 1852 the principal 
and interest of the internal improvement State bonds 
are made payable in the city of New York. It will be 
impossible to pay the interest accruing at that pane 
during the continuance of the war. I recommend that 
you so amend the laws referred to as to require the 
payment at the Bank of Tennessee, at Nashville, or at 
Charleston or New Orleans, of all sums which may be- 
come due from the State to the people of all Govern- 
ments which are on terms of peace and friendship with 
us, who are and were previous to the commencement 
of the war bona fide owners of our bonds, and that you 
adopt such policy towards the owners and holders of 
our bonds pb os are citizens of States at war with us as 
is recognized and justified by the law of nations regu- 
lating their intercourse as belligerents. 

The ordeal through which the country is now pass- 
ing necessarily prostrates the trade and commerce 
the currency to.a greater or 
less extent. Such legislation as will tend to secure a 
uniform’ currency throughout the Confederate States 
is of the highest importance. I therefore submit the 
question to your consideration for such action as, in 
your yi soca the general welfare demands. 

By the —— section of the act of the 6th May, 1861 
it is made the duty of the Governor to issue bonds 
the State for the purpose of raising a fund with which 
to defray the ce esate of the provisional army of the 
State. In view of the scarcity of a circulating medi 
and the probable difficulty of converting any consider- 


able amount of bonds into money in times like the 


present, I respectfully recommend that be so modify 
that act as to authorize the issuance of treasury notes 
to the extent of three-fifths of the amount of said 
bonds; and that the same, when issued, be made re- 
ceivable by the State in payment of all taxes or goy- 
ernment dues. 


Bills were introduced to suspend the civil 
courts and the sale of property under execu- 
tion; to prevent any one from holding any 
Federal office; to transfer the Hermitage to 
the Confederate States as the site of a military 
institution; to send representatives to the 
Montgomery Congress ; to clothe the Governor 
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with power to enroll all free colored males be- 
tween sixteen and fifty for building fortifica- 
tions; to repeal all laws in regard to bowie- 
_knives; and to suspend the distribution of the 
common school fund. 
_ © On tbe 17th of Junea large Union convention 
owas held at Greenville, East Tennessee. All the 
_ counties were represented except Rhea. It con- 
tinued for three days. A declaration of grievances 
owas adopted, which stated facts showing that 
the right of free had been obstructed 
by a disunion government; that the people had 
been subjected to insults, their flags fired upon 
and torn down, their houses rudely entered, their 
families insulted, their women and children shot 
by amerciless soldiery, and their citizens robbed 
and assassinated; and that, in view of these 
facts, they resolved that the action of the State 
 Legi in passing a declaration of inde- 
pendence, and in forming a military league with 
the Southern Confederacy, was unconstitution- 
al; and not binding upon loyal citizens. In or- 
der to avoid a conflict with their brethren, a 
committee was appointed to prepare a memo- 
ial, asking the consent of the Legislature that 
- the eastern part of the State may form a sepa- 
rate | ent. The votes in the 
several divisions of the State were then an- 
nounced to be as follows on the ordinance of 


on: 
eee: For Separation. No Separation. 
East Tennessee.......... 14,780 82,923 
. Tennessee ....... 58,265 8,198 
West Tennessee......... 29,127 6,117 
Fm go Camps.......... 2,741 — 
a 104,913 47,238 
‘ 47,238 
ee ‘ 
Sates ‘Majority ...... east 57,675 


_ ~The commanding general, Pillow, of the 
2 forces, issued, on the 21st of June, an or- 
r confiscating, under the State law, the stock 
_ and claims of non-residents belonging to the 
‘Northern States: 
_ © All merchants, brokers, and other persons 
owing allegiance to the State of Tennessee, and 
_ all. banks in the State having on deposit bal- 
_ ances, or on hand balances of specie, bills of 
een ke notes, or other funds, or causes in 
action for collection, and belonging to the ene- 
_ mies of Tennessee, are, by a law of the State 
Legislature of the State, and by the laws of 
‘War, due to the State, and are hereby declared 
__. Seized and sequestered, in reprisal for illegal 


7 te by the people and Government of the 


_» A report of assets was ordered to be made to 
the adjutant-general’s office. 

On the 6th July, the Legislature adjourned. 
> @ amen the bill exempting State bonds for 
a purposes from taxation. Another act 
‘authorized the Governor to issue treasury notes 


= 


: £ forthree millions of dollars, of the denomination 
of not less than five nor more than five hun- 


red dollars, with interest not exceeding six 
per cent., the same to be receivable as cur- 
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rency. An act was also passed to make the 
treasury notes of the Confederate States bank- 
able in Tennessee, 

The first day of August was fixed for the 
State election, for the purpose of choosing Goy- 
ernor, members of the Legislature, and repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and on the day of the 
general election, the people were to vote for or 
against the permanent Constitution of the Con- 
federate States. 

Confederate troops were sent at the earliest 
moment to take possession of the three gaps in 
the mountains of East Tennessee, known as the 
Fentress, Wheeler, and Cumberland. Cleveland 
was also declared a military station. The mails 
of the United States were, by order of the 
proper department, continued in twenty-six of 
the counties of East Tennessee at this time, in 
consequence of the Union feeling which was 
manifested. 

They were as follows: Anderson, Bledsoe, 
Blount, Bradley, Campbell, Carter, Claiborne, 
Cocke, Grainger, Green, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Hawkins, Johnson, Knox, Marion, McMuir, 
Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Polk, Rhea, Sevier, 
Sullivan, and Washington. 

On the other side every effort was made to 
procure arms. The Governor sent instructions 
to the clerks of all the county courts, request- 
ing them to issue to each constable in their re- 
spective counties an order requiring him to 
make diligent inquiry at each house in his civil 
district for all muskets, bayonets, rifles, swords, 
and pistols belonging to the State of Tennessee, 
to take them into possession, and deliver them 
to the clerks. 

A reward of one dollar was to be paid to the 
constable for each musket and bayonet or rifle, 
and of fifty cents for each sword or pistol thus 
reclaimed. 

The arms thus obtained were to be forward- 
ed, at public expense, to the military author- 
ities at Nashville, Knoxville, and Memphis, as 
might be most convenient, and information sent 
to the military and financial board at Nashville, 
of the result. 

Stringent measures were adopted with the 
Union people of East Tennessee. Many, upon 
bare suspicion, were arrested and taken prison- 
ers, insulted, abused, and carried into camps, 
there to be disposed of as the Confederate mob 
thought proper. Squads of cavalry and infantry 
were scouring over the country, offering the 
people, male and female, every indignity that 
roffian bands are capable of; destroying crops 
and substance without regard to the condition 
or circumstances of the persons ; pasturing their 
horses in corn-fields, wasting hay-stacks, taking 
provisions of every description without regard 
to quantity, not even asking the price or ten- 
dering an equivalent therefor in any shape 
whatever. 

Nashville was put under martial law. Pass- 
ports were required, and all baggage was ex- 
amined under directions of the Committee of 
Safety. 
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Meanwhile, soldiers from East Tennessee 
found their way to the camps in Kentucky. 
The first regiment which came was composed 
of men who had been driven from their homes 
for their Union sentiments. They were de- 
scribed in the following terms: 

“A very large proportion of them are men 
of religious instinct and habits, and not a night 
passes without the voice of morning and even- 
ing prayer being heard in the Tennessee camps. 
These earnest and devoted men, far from 
their families and homes, which are left to be 
desolated by ruthless hands, are yet firm and 
undaunted amid the calamity which has over- 
taken them. Their trust is in God and their 
own strong arms. A large proportion are 
young, unmarried men; but there are many 
heads of families and representatives of large 
landed estates. Some of the privates in the 
ranks, who have abandoned all they possessed 
rather than submit, are worth from $30,000 to 
$40,000 each. Some of the young men are 
willing to remain and assist in defending Ken- 
tucky, or serving anywhere that the Govern- 
ment may call them. But the great majority 
have set their hearts upon going back fully 
armed for the redemption of East Tennessee.” 

The act, forbidding payment to be made by 
citizens of Tennessee to Northern creditors, did 
not operate so favorably for the debtors as they 
had anticipated. They were ordered to pay the 
amount of their indebtedness into the Treasury 
of the Confederate States. In Nashville the 
merchants asked of the Government the privi- 
lege of paying these amounts in good paper of 
their “ country customers.” 

The military efforts of the State were de- 
scribed by the Governor, in a Message to the 
Legislature, with much detail. 

Tennessee had no military organization, and 
was almost destitute of arms. Her Executive 
had no authority to raise troops or procure 
arms until the act of the 6th of May, and yet, 
within less than two months from the passage 
of this act, the Governor says thirty thousand 
volunteers were organized and thrown into the 
field. He also stated that he had been com- 
pelled to decline the services of a large number 
tendered in excess of the demand. 

In addition to the provisional army of the 
State, a number of regiments were raised for 
Confederate service, making in the aggregate 
thirty-eight infantry regiments, seven cavalry 
battalions, and sixteen artillery companies, 
which Tennessee had sent to sustain the Con- 
federacy. To overcome the want of arms and 
ammunition cut off by the blockade and lack 
of access to Northern markets, an armory was 
established at Nashville, and the State had for 
some time been receiving about two hundred 
and fifty army guns per week. Cannon, also, 
were cast in the State, and one percussion cap 
factory in Tennessee had already furnished 
more than twelve millions of caps, and produced 
over a quarter of a million per day. The State 
had also made liberal advances to manufacturers 
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of powder, to enable them to increase their 
machinery to the highest degree of efficiency. 

All this had been accomplished within six 
months from the first of May by Tennessee, and 
while the State was far from being a unit in 
support of the Confederacy. The facts might 
be taken as an evidence of what the Confederate 
States had done to sever the Union by force of 
arms, 

At this session of the Legislature an act was 
passed to authorize tax collectors and other 
revenue officers to receive treasury notes of 
the Confederate States in payment of taxes; 
also, an act to abolish the Courts of Chancery. 

As the year approached its close, the storm 
was rapidly gathering which was soon to burst 
over the State, and no one was more quick to 
foresee its coming than Governor Harris. 
the 12th of November he issued the following 
proclamation : 


Nasnvitie, Vovember 12, 1861. 


The State must, and to the full extent of its resources 
shall, be defended. Threatened with invasion, all good 
citizens will regard it as a pereee duty to make any 
reasonable sacrifice to repel the invaders. Regiments 
are now in camp and organized, while others are ready 
to organize, but for want of arms are not prepared to 
take the field. : 

Prompted by the noblest impulses of patriotism, 
these men are ready to take the field to defend your 
homes, and to prevent the theatre of this cruel and vin- 
dictive war being brought within our borders. They 
appeal to you, who quietly remain at home, to place 
arms in their hands, that they may give you protection 
and security. ; 

- If you fail to respond to this appeal, I shall be com- 
— by the sternest convictions of duty, charged as 

am with the responsibility of seeing that the State is 
defended, to disband these regiments of brave soldiers, 
and call you who have arms into the service as 
militia. 

I earnestly entreat that the people will bring forward 
and deliver to the clerk of the county court of their re- 
spective counties, or to such other agents as I ma 
send tothe various counties, every effective double 
barrel shot-gun and sporting rifle which they may have, 
to be Sonmiodtabaty shipped to the arsenal at Nashvill 
Knoxville, or Memphis, where the same will be valu 
by a competent ordnance officer, and the value paid to 
the owner by the Confederate Government. 

I urge you to give me your aid in the important 
work of arming our troops, with which we can 
the invaders; but if you refuse, prepare to take the 
field, for I am resolved to exhaust all resources, be- 
fore the foot of the invader shall pollute the soil of 


Tennessee. Respectfully, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS. 


At this time, the Confederate Government, 
through Gen. A. 8. Johnston, made a requisi« 
tion upon the State for thirty thousand troops 
for immediate active service. The Governor 
accordingly issued a proclamation calling for 
that number of troops. He urged upon all who 
might be able to do so to supply themselves 
with the most effective arms the country 
afforded, such as the Tennessee rifle, the double 
and single shot-gun. These arms would be re- 
placed by furnishing the troops with the regu- 
lar army gun at the earliest practicable period. 

The following is the proclamation issued by 
the Governor: 


On - | 
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G Nasxvite, Tenn., Wov. 19, 1861. 
To the in command of the Militia of the State 
esc in the Second, Third, a Fourth 
_ The danger of invasion on the part of the Federal 
forces is imminent. This invasion threatens the quiet 
and security of your homes, and involves the destruc- 
tion of your sacred rights 0 cree and property. The 
warning example of Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky 
bids you, if Pay would preserve your firesides, your 
homes, and the sanctity of your wives and daughters, 
to meet the despotic invader and his minions at the 
threshold of your State and drive him back. Let the 
soil of Tennessee be preserved from his unhallowed 
touch, and let him know that in defence of our liberties 
and our altars every Tennessean is ready to yield up 
his life. Gen. A. S. Johnston, commanding the forces 
of the Confederate States in this department, in view 
of the threatened danger, has called upon me to send 
to the field such force as can be armed by the State. 

In obedience to which uisition, and to repel the 
peyacer, thirty thousand of the militia of this State are 

by called into the field. 

Officers in command of the militia of the second, 
third, and fourth. divisions will hold their commands 
in readiness to receive marching orders by the 25th 
inst., unless, in the mean time, a sufficient number of 
yolunteers shall have tendered their services to fill this 

isition. 
ial orders to the commanders of the militia, ap- 
portioning this requisition among the different brigades 
of said divisions, will be immediately forwarded, ac- 
companied with such instructions and directions as 
may be necessary for the movement of troops to the 
of rendezvous. ; 

In the mean time, captains will direct their companies 
to parade on some given day, with whatever arms they 
may have, and they will take all other proper and 
legal steps to possess the arms within the bounds of 
their respective districts, and immediately report to 
the commanding officer of their regiments the number 
_ of arms and accoutrements, as well as the strength of 
their companies. 

Meanwhile Federal troops from the nérth- 
western States were steadily pouring into the 
camp at Cairo, which was well known in Ten- 
where consternation began to prevail. 
In East Tennessee the Union men were strong 
in numbtrs, and now began to take courage. 
‘On the day for the election of President Davis 
- under the permanent Constitution a very small 

-yote was polled in that part of the State. In 
~ Roane County, which usually gave two thou- 


_ sand yotes, less than three hundred and fifty 


were polled. In Knox County the submission 
candidate for the Confederate Congress received 
only eighty votes, where the Union men num- 
i over three thousand. 
Animated by these encouraging indications, 
- gn attempt was made to embarrass the Con- 
_ federate Government by burning the bridges 
on the great line of railroad connecting the 
west with Virginia. In one week five 
_ bridges were burned in East Tennessee, to im- 
e the movements of Confederate troops, as 
a ws: bridge over the Hiawasse River at 
Charleston, on the East Tennessee and Georgia 
Railroad ; bridge over Lick Creek, on the East 
_ Tennessee and Virginia Railroad; bridge over 
the Holston River at Union, on the East Ten- 


- nessee and Virginia Railroad ; two small bridges 


on the Chickamanga Oreek, on the Western 


e and Atlantic Railroad. The telegraph wires 
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were cut at various ae between Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, and Knoxville and Bristol. 
The damage was estimated at about $50,000, 
but the interruption of the trains was the most 
serious consequence, 

On the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, 
which extends from Knoxville to Bristol, a dis- 
tance of 130} miles, all in East Tennessee, there 
are 2,401 feet of trestle work ; 11 truss bridges 
of a joint length of 2,815 feet, equal to an aver- 
age length of 256 feet; 4 arch bridges of a 
joint length of 345 feet ; and 40 stringer bridges 
of a joint length of 938 feet. Here are 6,499 
feet, almost 14 mile of wooden structures, 
which are perishable by fire. And as the East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad is a link in 
the great southern route from the Potomac to 
the Mississippi, the destruction of its bridges 
would necessarily be a severe blow to the Con- 


» federate strength in Virginia. Most stringent 


measures were adopted by the Confederate au- 
thorities, and the work of destruction ceased, 
(See ConFEDERATE States, page 153.) 

The representatives of Tennessee in the Con- 
federate Congress were Gustavus A. Henry 
and Landon ©. Haynes, senators; and D. M. 
Currin, J. D. O. Atkins, H. E. Foster, Thomas 
Menees, Geo. W. Jones, M. P. Gentry, W. G. 
Swann, W. H. Tibbs, E. L. Gardner, and J. T. 
Heiskell, representatives. 

TERRITORIES. The territories of the 
United States, which were originally of very 
vague extent, under the grants to the colonies, 
have gradually been consolidated by treaties 
until they extend across the continent, having an 
Atlantic coast line of 1,900 miles. The Gulf 
coast has a line of 1,600 miles from the Florida 
capes to the Rio Grande. The Pacific coast 
line is 1,620 miles, including California, Oregon, 
and the Straits of Fuca. The area of this vast 
territory is 2,059,623 square miles, or 1,318,- 
156,720 acres. A large portion of this terri- 
tory was acquired by various treaties; with 
Great Britain in 1788, 1842, and 1846; with 
Spain in 1795 and in 1819; with France in 
1803; with Mexico in 1848. The area an- 
nexed by this last treaty is estimated to be 
equal to all possessed before by the United 
States. This vast region has betn very rapidly 
surveyed and organized into separate terri- 
tories, or admitted as States within the last 
few years. In the year 1861 Kansas was ad- 
mitted as a State; three new territories, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, and Dakotah, were created; 
and two, Arizona and Chippewa, were nearly 
ready for organization. The Territory of Da- 
kotah was formed out of what was Minnesota 
Territory, 52,454,400 acres, and 156,762,880 of 
what was formerly the northern part of Ne- 
braska. It contains, therefore, 209,217,280 
acres, or 826,902 square miles, and is the 
largest of all the territories. There were sur- 
veyed during the year, 60,639 acres. Its 
boundary on the north is the international line 
of 49° north latitude; east, the States of Iowa 
and Minnesota; south, the Missouri River, the 
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Running Waters, and the Turtle Hill River fol- 
lowing this last to the Rocky Mountains, which 
form the western boundary. The Indian title 
is extinguished to 14,000,000 acres, and a land 
office opened at Yankton. The territory is 
drained by the Missouri River on the south, 
and by the Red River of the North emptying 
into Hudson Bay ; possessing, for the most part, 
a fine healthy climate and good soil; it was 
first settled on the north by emigrants in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay Company, and is 
now peopled from the Northern and Western 
States. Capital, Yankton. The population in 
1860 was 4,839 whites, and a large number of 
Indians of different tribes. In this territory 
the buffalo and other wild animals are found 
in great abundance. 

The Colorado Territory was organized by 
act of Congress, Feb. 28, 1861. It was formed 
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in the mining regions, the resources of which 
are being very rapidly developed... The supply 
of silver from Washoe at the United States 
mint was in 1861 $213,420. 

The projected Territory of Arizona may em- 
brace all the territory obtained from Mexico 
east of the Colorado and its affluent, the Virgin 
River, and west of the 108th meridian; on the 
north, the parallel 86° 30’ separates it from 
Utah, and on the south is the Mexican border, 
The area is estimated at 200,000 square miles, 
and the population about 8,000 Mexicans. The 


mineral wealth is very great, but only $12,260 


reached the United States mint in 1861 from 
Arizona. n 

The territory lying between Nebraska, Da- 
kotah, the Rocky Mountains and the British 
dominions, having an area of 130,000 square 
miles, and a population of about 8,000, it is 


of 47,657,600 acres, formerly included in theg proposed to call Chippewa. 


territories of Utah and Kansas, and 10,262,400 
acres in that of Nebraska, and 8,960,000 acres 
formerly in New Mexican territory ; making an 
area of 66,880,000 acres, or 104,500 square miles. 
By a treaty with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
made Feb. 1861, but not yet ratified, about one 
third of the area of Colorado situated north of 
the Arkansas River and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was ceded to the United States. The min- 
ing attractions of Pike’s Peak, included in the 
territory, had produced numerous settlements 
on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
and in May, 1861, the land office was opened 
at Denver City, and surveys were commenced. 
The name Idahoe, or ‘‘Gem of the Mountains,” 


was originally proposed for the territory, from - 


reference to Pike’s Peak. The boundaries ofthe 
territory are: north, the 41st degree N. lat.; 
south, 87th degree N. lat.; east, 25th meridian 
of longitude; west, 32d meridian of longitude. 
The population of the territory in 1860 was 
84,197, together with many tribes of Indians. 
The climate is very healthy and the soil fertile. 
It is remarkable as a grazing country. The 
timber in the mountains is plentiful, and coal 
and other minerals very abundant, including 
gold and silver. 

The Nevada Territory, organized March 2, 
1861, is mostly conspicuous for the possession 
of the famous Washoe silver mines. Its bound- 
aries are: north, the 42d degree of latitude; 
east, the 39th. meridian of longitude; south, 
New Mexico; west, the dividing ridge separating 
the waters of Carson’s Valley from those that 
flow into the Pacific. This area embraces 64,- 
550 square miles, or 41,312,000 acres, formerly 
a portion of Utah, and includes a strip of about 
10,000 square miles from the eastern end of 
California, if that State consents. The surveyor 
opened his office in Carson City. Some surveys 
had been made under the authority of Utah, 
and some depredations were made by persons 
claiming under those surveys. The Washoe 
valley is 15 miles long by 5 wide, and contains 
numerous settlers. The surveyor-general re- 
ports the population in 1861 at 17,000, mostly 


TEXAS is, with the exception of Florida, 
the most southern portion of the United States, 
It is bounded on the north by New Mexico, 
Indian Territory, and Arkansas; on the east 
by Arkansas and Louisiana; on the southeast 
by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the southwest 
and west by Mexico and New Mexico. Its area 
of territory is nearly six times that of the State 


of Pennsylvania. Formerly a part of Mexico, 


afterwards an independent State, it became one 
of the United States in 1846—reserving the 
right to be divided into five States. By the 
Compromise Act of 1850 the boundaries of the 
State were somewhat modified, she conceding 
to New Mexico a portion of her northern terri- 
tory, in consideration of ten millions’of dollars 
to be paid by the United States. 

The Governor is elected for two years. The 
Senate consists of twenty-one members, elected 
for four years; and the House of sixty-six mem- 
bers, elected for two years, The Legislature 
meets biennially in December. - : 

The population, in 1860, was 421,411 whites, 
339 free colored, 180,682 slaves. Total, 602,432. 

The secession sentiment, which manifested it- 
self immediately after the election in November, 
was neither strong nor unanimous. — It existed 
more through the inactivity and indecision of 
those inclined to the Union. In some parts of 
the State distant from the Gulf, it was almost 
unknown. Even in Austin, the capital, a coun- 
ter demonstration was made as early as the 17th 
of December. Several young men, tired of the 


display of the Lone Star, and the overbearing 


course of the secessionists, drove through the 
city with national flags displayed from their 
carriages, This struck the chord in favor of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and they were 
vociferously cheered. The spirit, once awak- 
ened, received volume, and on the night of the 
17th December Governor Houston and F. M. 
White, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. were serenaded by a procession of five 
hundred people. They both responded in en- 
thusiastic Union speeches. On the 238d De- 
cember, the largest meeting ever held at the 
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was raised, from which streamed the Stars 
and Stripes. The masses came from the hills 
and mountains. Men, women, and children 
marched in procession to the capital, where 


| | capital assembled; a pole ninety feet high 


they were addressed by distinguished citizens. 
Patriotic resolutions were passed amidst enthu- 
siastic cheers for the Union. ‘Hail Columbia,” 
and other patriotic airs were played by the 
German band and sung by the ladies. The 
crowd would not disperse, but at night formed 
a torchlight and transparency procession, and 
-marched through the principal streets. 
_ The Governor had thus far withstood all 
efforts to induce him to call a session of the 
islature. He was well known to the coun- 
_ try for his public services during a long series 
of A Southern man by birth, he had 
_ shed his blood on more than one Southern 
battle field. About this time he issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the State, expressing the 
reasons why he did not call an extra session of 
e Legi In this address he declared 
_ that he had no intention or desire to thwart 
the wishes of the people, and believed that the 
time had come for the South to make a firm 
and for its rights; but he believed that 
the ipitate action of two or three extreme 
Southern States would -involve the Border 
States in destruction, drive slavery from them 
at once, and ruin their citizens. They had lon 
stood the bulwark against abolitionism, pod 
_ they had a right, now in their time of trouble, 
o expect their sister States to stamd by them. 
7 They claimed, and with reason, that the South 
Can maintain its rights in the Union. He there- 
_ fore would not abandon them, but would coun- 
_ sel with them as to the wrongs of the South 
nd the remedy therefor, and endeavor to bring 
§ the North to a sense of justice. With this ob- 
ject in view, he had transmitted to the Govy- 
ernor of each Southern State the Texan legis- 
lative resolutions providing for the election of 
sven delegates to meet delegates from other 
-slaveholding States to confer upon measures for 
q eeeeuns the rights of the South in the Union. 
_ He had also taken measures for the election of 
such delegates in Texas. This, he thought, was 
sufficient, as but few counties had petitioned 
_ for an extra session of the Legislature, to hold 
_ which would involve an expense of a hundred 
thousand dollars, at a time when the treasury 
_ Was nearly exhausted and a debt accumulating 
‘upon the State. Let the people at the ballot- 
box select men to reflect their sentiments in a 
Convention of Southern States, and no one 
could complain. In closing, Governor Houston 
_ said: “The question now is, will Texas act a 
_ discreet part and unite with the other Southern 
_ States in a Convention which shall take into 
_ consideration the grievances we suffer through 
the of unconstitutional laws in some of 
_ the Northern States, calculated to defeat the 
execution of the fugitive slave law, and all 
causes which have disturbed the har- 
_ ‘tony which should exist between the two sec- 
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tions of the Union? When such a Convention 
assembles, the sagacious statesmen of the South 
will be in its councils. They will look at the 
questions presented for their consideration like 
men who owe duties to themselves, their con- 
stituents, and posterity; and I trust that 
through the influence of their deliberations 
those States which, prompted by indignant 
feelings at the triumph of our sectional oppo- 
nents, have resolved to precipitate the entire 
South into revolution, will hesitate to take 
such a step, but will make common cause 
with all the Southern States in the endeavor 
to preserve the equal rights of such States in 
the Union.” 

In his correspondence with the Commis- 
sioner, J. M. Calhoun, sent to Texas by the 
State Convention of Aiabama, Governor Hous- 
ton said that ‘secession will involve civil war 
and the ruin of our institutions, if not of lib- 


‘erty itself.” He further expressed the opin- 


ion that Texas could not “rely for protection 
on an alliance with the Gulf States alone,” 
and he therefore desired a consultation with 
the Border Slave States. He said further, that 
“ Texas has views of expansion not common to 
many of her sister States,” and he foreshadowed 
his policy of making a conquest of Mexico by 
the prowess of Texas alone, &c. The Governor 
said that he could not make up his mind to 
desert the true men in the North, and such 
he believed was the sentiment of the State, 
until at least one more effort was made to 
preserve her constitutional rights within the 
Union. 

On the 3d of January, the office of the “ W6- 
chentliche Union,” a German newspaper printed 
at Galveston, was sacked by a mob, because the 
“Union” had admitted articles against the 
secession movement. ‘The editor had been for 
nineteen years a citizen of the State, and was a 
slaveholder. 

The call for the Convention in Texas was 
revolutionary. It was signed by sixty-one in- 
dividuals. Upon this call delegates were elected. 

About the same time one of the members of 
the Legislature took the responsibility of issuing 
a call for the meeting of that body in extra ses- 
sion. To avoid a conflict between the State 
authorities and the revolutionists, Governor 
Houston convened the Legislature in extra ses- 
sion at Austin on January 22d. 

The following is the proclamation issued by 
the Governor: 

Whereas there has been and yet is great excitement 
existing in the public mind, arising from various 
causes, touching our relations with the Federal Goy- 
ernment and many of the States, and a portion of the 
people have expressed a desire that the Legislature 
should be conyened in extra session; and whereas 
the Executive desires that such measures should be 
adopted as will secure a free expression of the popular 
will through the ballot-box upon the question at issue, 
involving their peace, security, and happiness, and 
the action of the whole people made known in relation 
to the course which it may be proper and necessary 
for Texas, as one of the States of the Union, to pursue, 
in order to maintain, if possible, her rights in the 
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Union, as guaranteed by the Federal Constitution; 
and whereas our frontier is now invaded by Indians, 
and the lives of our citizens taken and their property 
destroyed ; and whereas the treasury is without means 
either to defend the frontier or meet ordinary expenses 
of government: 

ow, therefore, I, Sam Houston, Governor of the 
State of Texas, for the reasons herein set forth, do 
hereby issue this my proclariayon, ordering the Leg- 
islature of the State of Texas to convene in extra ses- 
sion at the mies in the city of Austin, on Monday, 
the 21st day of January, A. p. 1861. 

When the Legislature assembled, he addressed 
a message to them, in which he favored delay as 
long as possible, in holding a State Convention. 
He was himself opposed to calling one, and be- 
lieved that the Union could be preserved. 

The Legislature sanctioned the election of 
delegates to the State Convention, which as- 
sembled one week later, by the adoption of the 
following 


Joint ResoLution concerning the Convention of the 
people of Texas, called in pursuance of the Bill 
of Rights. 

Whereas the people of Texas, being much concerned 
for the preservation of the rights, liberties, and powers 
of the Btate and its inhabitants, endangered by the 
political action of a majority of the States, and the 
people of the same, have, in the exercise of powers 
reserved to themselves in the Bill of Rights, called a 
Convention, composed of two members for each rep- 
resentative in the Legislature, from the various dis- 
tricts established by the apportionment law of 1860, to 
assemble on the 28th day of January, 1861, at the cit 
of Austin ; which Convention, by the terms of the call, 
made by numerous assemblages of citizens in various 
parts of the State, was, when elected and assembled, 
to have power to consider the condition of public 
affairs ; to determine what shall be the future relations 
of this State to the Union, and such other matters as 
are necessarily and properly incident thereto; and in 
case if should be determined by said Convention that 
it is necessary for the preservation of the rights and 
liberties aforesaid that the sovereignty of Texas should 
resume the powers delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the Constitution of the United States, and by 
the articles of annexation, then the ordinance of said 
Convention resuming said delegated powers, and re- 
pealing the ratification by the people of Texas of said 
articles of annexation, should be submitted to a vote 
of the qualified electors of this State for their rati- 
fication or rejection: Therefore— 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Texas, 
That the Government of the State of Texas hereby 
gives its assent to and approves of the Convention 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That this resolution take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

With a protest against the assumption of any powers 
on the part of said Convention beyond the reference 
of the question of a longer connection of Texas with 
the Union to the people, approved 4th February, 1861. 

SAM. HOUSTON. 


Resolutions had been offered for delaying 
the secession movement, but these were twice 
laid on the table. A resolution was also passed 
repudiating the idea of using forcible means 
for coercing any seceding State, and declaring 
that any such attempt would be resisted to the 
last extremity. A bill was passed requiring 
the ordinance of secession, if adopted by the 
State Convention, to be submitted to the people. 

On the 28th of January, the State Conven- 
tion assembled. The call having been irregu- 
lar, the vote for members was very light. 
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There are 122 counties in the State, of 
which nearly half held no election, and were 
not represented in the Convention. Some of 
these were: Old Nacogdoches, with 1,023 legal 
voters; Lamar, with 1,123 voters; Blanco, 
with 1,139 voters; Cherokee, with 1,644 
voters; Fannin, with 1,183 voters. 

The vote in some of the counties were as fol- 
lows: Anderson, with 1,093 voters, only 887 
voted; Bastrop, 769 voters, 153 voted ; Collin, 
1,119 voters, 211 voted; Grayson, 1,217 voters, 
280 voted; Hays, 296 voters, 67 voted; Jack- 
son, 296 voters, 40 voted; Lampasas, 285 
voters, 50 voted; Red River, 879 voters, 60 
voted; Travis, 1,011 voters, 842 voted. This 
county has Austin within its limits, 

On the 5th of February, an ordinance of 
secession was passed in the Convention by a 
vote of ayes 166, nays 7. The following is the 
ordinance: + 


Aw Orpvrnance to dissolve the Union between the State 
of Texas and the other States under the compact 
styled “the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 
Sec. 1. Whereas the Federal Government has failed 

to accomplish the purposes of the compact of union 

between these States, in giving protection either to the 
persons of our people upon an exposed frontier, or to 
the ap yn 

of the Northern States is violative of the compact be- 

tween the States and the guarantees of the Consti- 

tution ; and whereas, the recent developments in Fed- 
eral affairs make it evident that the power of the 

Federal Government is sought to be made a weapon 

with which to strike down the interests and property 

of the people of Texas and her sister slayeholdin 

States, instead of permitting it to be, as was intend 

—our shield against outrage and ag ssion—there- 

fore,-“‘ We, the people of the State of Texas, by dele- 

gates in the Convention assembled, do declare and 
ordain that the ordinance adopted by our Convention 

of delegates on the fourth (4th) day of July, a. p. 1845, 

and afterwards ratified by us, under which the Repub- 

lic of Texas was admitted into the Union with other 

States, and became a anf to the compact styled ‘The 

Constitution of the United States of America,’ be, and 

is hereby repealed and annulled.” 

That all the powers which, by the said compact, 
were delegated by Texas to the Federal Government 
are resumed. That Texas is of right absolved from 
all restraints and obligations incurred by said com- 
pact, and is a separate sovereign State, and that her 
citizens and people are absolved from all allegiance to 
the United States or the Government thereof. 

Sec. 2. The ordinance shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple of Texas for their ratification or rejection, by the 
qualified voters, on the 23d day of February, 1861; 
and unless rejected by a majority of the votes 
shall take effect and be in force on and after the 
day. of March, a. p. 1861. Provided that in the repre- 
sentative district of El Paso said election may be held 
on the 18th day of February, 1861. 

Done by the people of the State of Texas, in con- 


vention assembled, at Austin, the 1st day of February, — 


A. D. 1861 


Public sentiment was in favor of joining a 
Southern Confederacy, and on the 11th an or- 
dinance was passed favoring the formation of 
such a Confederacy, and electing seven dele- 
gates to a Southern Congress. 

A report was received from a Committee of 
Safety, which had been appointed, accompanied 
with a resolution to the effect that said com- 


of our citizens; and whereas, the action . 
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mittee should be authorized to act during the 

recess of the Convention. They were to be 

authorized to hold their sittings at such times 
and places as might be most convenient. This 
was adopted. 

On the 14th the Convention adjourned to 

the 20th of February. 

_ The vote to refer the ordinance of secession 
to the people was quite as unanimous in the 
Convention as was that on the adoption of the 
ordinance. The election of delegates being to 
some extent informal, and scarcely half of the 
vote of the State having been cast, it was 
thought best that the ordinance of secession 
should receive the sanction of the people before 
it should be declared final. 

_ The ordinance of secession was submitted to 
the voters of the State on the 23d of February, 
which election was legalized by the Legislature, 
and approved by the Governor under a protest 

against the shortness of time dntervening be- 

tween the passage of the ordinance and the 
day of election. The vote in eighty counties 

_ of the State was: For secession, 34,794; against 

secession, 11,235. Majority for secession, 23,559. 

bee vote at the Presidential election a MAS 
revious was: Lincoln, ; Do 

- Breckinridge, 47,548; Bell, Pett 

_ On the 2d of March the Convention reas- 

sembled without a quorum, and on the 4th the 

_ yote was counted. When the result was an- 
- nounced in the Convention, and the President 
_ declared that Texas was a free and independent 
| sat there immediately ensued a tremendous 
burst of cheering and enthusiastic applause. 

_ On the 5th the Convention passed an ordi- 
mance instructing the delegates, whom it had 
previously appointed to the Southern Con- 
\ gress, to apply for the admission of Texas into 
the Southern Confederacy, and to that end to 

ive the adhesion of Texas to the Provisional 
Gonstitntion of the said Confederacy. 

__ A resolution was then introduced to appoint 
committee to wait on Governor Houston and 
sk his codperation, as the Executive of the 
ate, with the Convention. This resolution 

; some excitement in the Convention, 
and, after debate, the following was adopted in 
lieu of it, viz.: 

. Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the President to wait on his Excellency the Governor, 
2 inform him that the Convention has re-assembled ; 
“thatthe ordinance of secession has been ratified by 

people; and that the State of Texas is and has 
from the 2d of this current month a free, sover- 
eign, and independent State. 

- The committee appointed in pursuance of the 
_ resolution waited formally upon the Governor, 
___ and presented to him a copy of the resolution, 
___ together with the following letter : 

ee Austin, Texas, March 5th, 1861. 

To his Excellency, &c.: 

_~- Dear Sir: The undersigned having been appointed 
_ &committee, by the Convention of the people of Texas 
__ tow in session, to present to your Excellency the ac- 
_ companying resolution, paaned this day by that body, 
_ this duty we now most respectfully perform, and will 


_ With pleasure be the bearer of any communication 
44 
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your Repallinets may wish to make to the Convention 
in reply. 
Wht sentiments of esteem and regard, we remain 
your se obedient servants, 
W. P. ROGERS, THOS. J. JENNINGS, 
J. B. ROBERTSON, _ A. S. BROADUS, 
W. A. MONTGOMERY, 


Governor Houston, in reply to this letter, 
transmitted to the Committee on the 6th the 
following communication : 

Executive Department, Austin, Texas, 
March 6, 1861. t 
W. P. Rogers and others, Committee : 

GentLemen: In reply to your communication of the 
5th I can say, when the Legislature authorized the 
Convention to submit the proposition to the people of 
Texas, on the subject of secession from the Federal 
Government of the United States, it was understood 
that the performance of that act, when done, would 
terminate the existence of the Convention. The Ex- 
ecutive approved the same, with a protest against 
the shortness of the time allowed, owing to the great 
limits of our State. By a subsequent act of the Legis- 
lature it was required that the returns of the votes 
should be made at the office of the of State, 
and counted in the presence of the Governor and At- 
torney-General. votes were counted, and the 
result declared, by | mame Fm that a majority of 
the votes cast was for secession. By an act of the 
Legislature the Convention was empowered only to 
submit the question of secession to the vote of the 

ple. The Convention performed the functions as- 
signed it by the Legislature, and, in the opinion of 
Executive, its powers were then exhausted. The Ex- 
ecutive will recommend to the Legislature, which is 
to re-assemble on the 18th instant, to take into con- 
sideration the important issues arising out of the sev- 
erance of our connection with the United States, with 
such recommendations and suggestions as he ma 
think proper in the disch of this duty. It wi 
then be within the province of the Legislature to take 
such action on the subject as it may think proper ; 
and also to call a convention, i pbovie from the people, 
who will fairly represent their wishes and opinions, 
and who will have authority to make such changes in 
the constitution of the State as her present and fature 
relations to the world at large may require. Until 
then, it will be the duty of the Executive, as well as 
all State officers, to continue in the lawful disch: 
of their functions, confining their action to the sphere 
of Texas only. 

The Executive tenders his respects to the gentlemen 
of the Convention, and assures you, gentlemen, indi- 
ba of his esteem. 

ery truly, your obedient servant, 
SAM HOUSTON. 


This communication produced much feeling 
in the Convention, which was thus described 
by a spectator: “ Some favored a reference of 
the communication to a committee of ten, with 
instructions to answer the alleged misstate- 
ments contained in it. Others favored the 
passing it by in contemptuous silence, and to 
instruct the Committee on the Constitution to 
prepare immediately an ordinance requiring all 
State and county officers to take the oath of 
allegiance to support the new Government and 
carry out in good faith the ordinances of the 
Convention. It was thought by many at the 
time that the Governor had commissioned sev- 
eral officers under the militia eer with a piers 
of raising men for the purpose of resisting the 
action of the Convention. He opposed the con- 
federation of Texas with the other Southern 
States, and favored her setting up for herself.” 
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On the 8th, the Convention passed the fol- 
lowing ordinance in relation to the Goyernor’s 
letter : , 

Whereas, a letter bearing date March 6, 1861, has 
been read before this Convention, written by the Ex- 
ecutive of this State, addressed to a Committee of this 
body, calling in question the power of the Convention 
to do more than submit the ordinance of secession to 
the people of Texas for their ratification or rejection ; 
and whereas it is important that there should be no 
misunderstanding on this subject— 

' Resolved, That this Convention do now declare that 
it not only had the power to pass and submit the ordi- 
nance of secession, but also that it possesses and will 
exercise the right, on behalf of the people of Texas, 
to do whatever may be incidental to the same, and 
that may be necessary and proper for the protection 
of the rights of the people and the defence of the 
State in the present emergency, and that it will as 
pune 8 as practicable consummate the connection 
of Texas with the Provisional Government of the 
Confederate States of America, whose Constitution 
has already been ratified by an ordinance of this Con- 
vention. 

Resolved further, That this resolution be communi- 
cated by the Secretary of this Convention to the re- 
spective Departments of the State Government.’ 

An ordinance was also passed declaring that 
vessels sent by the Federal Government to 
receive the returning troops should not be 
seized. The unexpected turn of affairs in the 
Texas Department, by which all or nearly all 
of the troops had been suddenly discharged 
from service by the surrender of the various 
military posts in that State, devolved on the 
War Department the necessity of promptly 
furnishing them with the means of subsistence, 
and, if required, of conveyance to more north- 
ern posts. For this purpose, steamers. were 
sent out from New York by the authorities at 
Washington. The condition of affairs in the 
State at this time, as viewed under a commer- 
cial aspect, may be briefly told in the words of 
one who was a calm spectator of the passing 
scenes: ‘There is a wild spirit of legislation 
here, that will lead to improvident expenditure, 
onerous taxation, stay laws, prostration of 
credit, and mischief generally. You know 
nothing of the recklessness afloat here in all 
matters of law and government. Our interests 
here are at the mercy of a set of men who think 
they can legislate the State into glory and 
grandeur by passing stay laws, and who bid 
fair to legislate it, posthaste, into debt, bank- 
ruptcy, and another repudiation of the scaling 
sort. Several expeditions are already on foot 
to be paid for by taxation. Several sessions 
of Convention and Legislature are on hand to 
be paid for by taxation. A new Govern- 
ment is to be organized and got under way, 
with all its costly machinery, to be paid for by 
taxation. Every expenditure will be of the 
most thriftless sort, and on a reckless scale, for 
we are no economists down here. Government 
has become a mere child’s play, and law a thing 
to be made and unmade at pleasure. Of course 
the remedy may come after awhile, with the 
retribution, when the evils weigh heavily on 
the people. But, in the mean time, much mis- 
chief will have been done.” 
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For the protection of the frontier, the Leg- 
islature passed an act to authorize the organi- 
zation of mounted companies of sixty men in 
each frontier county. Ten men of the com- 
pany were to be constantly in service, and the 
others called out for any time not exceeding 
twelve days at once. An issue of treasury war- 
rants, receivable for taxes, was authorized to 
defray claims against the State. 

The House also passed a Dill authorizing 
the Governor to issue State bonds to the 
amount of five hundred thousand dollars, in 


case of invasion from any quarter, one fifth of 


the whole annual State tax to be appropriated’ 
as a sinking fund until the bonds were paid. 
The numerical strength of the United States 
army in Texas was about 2,500 men, divided 
into thirty-seven companies—twenty-two in- 
fantry, five artillery, and ten cavalry. Twenty 
companies were on the Rio Grande—fifteen 
infantry, and five artillery. The other seven- 
teen companies—were stationed in the interior, 
from Camp Oooper, Phantom Hill, in the 
northern part of the State, south as far as San’ 
Antonio and Fort Inge, near Fort Duncan, on 
the Rio Grande. Gt 
On the withdrawal of these troops, their 
places on the Rio Grande were supplied 
State militia from Galveston, and the neighbor- 
ing counties, : 
Previous to this time, the surrender of Major- 
General Twiggs, the United States commander 


in that Department, to the authorities in Texas’) 


took place. This caused great astonishment at 


Washington, where it was hardly anticipated. : 


The secession of the State was not then, in fact, 
consummated, There had been no vote of the 
people upon the ordinance. The United States’ 


army was allowed to march to the coast by 


the articles of agreement, and to take with’ 


them their side-arms, facilities for transporta- _ 


A 


" 


tion_and subsistence, as well as two batteries — 


of flying artillery of four guns each. The means 
of transportation were to be surrendered, and 
left upon arrival at the coast. By this treaty, 
without one drop of bloodshed, and “ with- 
out sullying in the least the honor of the United 
States army,” Texas came into possession of — 


7 


over thirteen hundred thousand dollars’ worth — 


of property, principally consisting of munitions 
of war. , 


The seizure of all the property of the United — 
The revenue cutter was 


States was complete. 


surrendered, and the lighthouse supply-vessel — 


for the coast was captured. This vessel, the’ 


“Guthrie,” sailed from New Bedford, Massachu- — 


setts, November 8, 1860, with a full cargo of sup- 
plies for one year for all the lighthouses and. 
light vessels between Amelia Island, Georgia, 
and the Rio Grande, Texas. The master in charge 

reached the bay at Galveston on the 5th of 

March, for the purpose of delivering the year’s 

supply of oil, &c. to the Bolivar Point and other 
lighthouses in that vicinity. While he was ab- 
sent from the vessel, attending to the delivery 
of the supplies, the Guthrie was boarded by 


or at IE le oa 


| 
| 
| 
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several men, accompanied by an individual call- 
ing himself General Sherman, claiming to act by 
authority, and under the orders of the “ Com- 
mittee of Safety at Galveston.” These men got 
the vessel under weigh, and proceeded with her 
nearer the cutter, where she was detained, 
~ Subsequently, in the Convention, an ordi- 
Rance was passed requiring the State officers 
to appear before that body and take an oath, 
or they, or either of them, who might re- 
fuse, sh be considered as no longer in office. 
The Governor and the Secretary of State,neglect- 
ing or refusing to comply, the Convention, on 
the 20th of March, passed an ordinance declar- 
ing vacant the Gubernatorial chair, and that of 
the Secretary of State, on account of the re- 
fusal of those holding these offices to appear 
before the Convention, as did the other State 
officers, to take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
federate States. Lieut.-Governor Clark was re- 
tired to assume the functions of Governor at 
once, and the Secretary of State called on to 
over the great seal of office and his offi- 
cial records. 
~ The Legislature of the State met again on 
the 18th. The members of the House and 
Senate took the new oath of allegiance. The 
archives, seal, &c., were surrendered by the 
Governor and Secretary of State. 


Some detachments of United States troops 


Pettersen « Me State, and cae Since made 
prisoners, and released upon parole. the 
24th of April, Colonel Van Dorn, with a Texan 
force on steamers, came down from Indianola 
- to Saluria, and anchored near the schooners 
haying on board the United States troops un- 
der Major Sibley, numbering 450. An inter- 
- view took place during the next day between 
the commanding officers, which ended in the 
surrender of the entire Federal force as prison- 
-ers of war. The officers were to be released 
on parole, and the men on their oaths that they 
would not take up arms against the Southern 
Confederacy, after surrendering their arms and 
all the property of the companies; such of the 
men and officers as desired were to be received 
into the Confederate army. Private property 
was not to be molested, and the- soldiers were 
not permitted to leave the State except by 
way of Galveston and the Mississippi River. 

_ On the 9th of May, six companies of the 8th 
United States Infantry, under command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Reeve, surrendered to a Con- 
_ federate force under Colonel Van Dorn, near 

‘San Lucas Springs, about twenty-two miles 
west of San Antonio, and on the Castroville 
road. Colonel Reeve’s command consisted of 
_ $66 rank and file, with their appropriate officers, 
_ together with Colonel Bumford and several 
_ other officers who were on leave, or under 
orders to report at other points, and who, taking 
advantage of the troops coming to San Anto- 
nio, sought and obtained the escort of the same. 
~~ Colonel Van Dorn left his camp on the Leon 
at four o’clock on Thursday morning, the 8th, 
and took a position previously selected, about 
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two miles to the westward on the road leading 
to Castroville, where he formed his command 
into line of battle. Shortly after daylight the 
—_ and spies reported Colonel Reeve as 

aving left his camp at two o’clock, a. a., as 
had been his custom on this march, and having 
reached the high ridge of Jand near San Lucas 
Springs, and at the ranche of Mr. Adams, 
where he had halted his command, taken pos- 
session of the large stone house, barricaded the 
road with his wagons, and placed his troops in 
position behind the strong corral fences and in 
the stone house, apparently to await the assault. 

Upon this being announced to the colonel 
commanding the Confederate troops, he ordered 
a forward movement of the whole command 
and gave directions for the forming of the line 
of battle. The infantry, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Duff, were placed on the 
right; the battery of flying artillery—six 
pieces, 12-pounders—under Captain Edgar, in 
the centre, with the cavalry and mounted troops 
under Colonel H. E. McCulloch on the left. 
The whole command, numbering some 1,500 
troops of all arms, presenting a very fine ap- 
pearance, with banners flying, drums beating, 
sabres and bayonets glittering in the meridian 
sun, horses pawing and neighing, the field 
officers flying from one end of the field to 
another, carrying the commands of their chief. 

Under a flag of truce, borne by Capts. Wil- 
cox and Majors, a demand was made of an un- 
conditional surrender of the United States 
troops as prisoners of war, and five minutes 
given to answer it. Col. Reeve would not agree 
to the terms unless Col. Van Dorn would con- 
vince him that he had sufficient strength to en- 
force them, by permitting an officer of his com- 
mand, whom he would designate, to see the 
troops and report to him; the prompt answer 
returned was, that he should have that oppor- 
tunity to see the troops, and the more he saw 
of them the less he would like it. The officer 
designated by Col. Reeve was Lieut. Bliss, 
a young officer of distinguished bravery, well 


. known in the United States army, who mount- 


ed a horse, rode down the line of Confederate 
troops, and was repeatedly cheered. Snffice it 
to say, on his report, Col. Reeve surrendered 
with his command, together with all the public 
property in his possession, unconditionally, as 
prisoners of war, giving his word of honor that 
he would report himself and command at Col. 
Van Dorn’s camp on the Leon that evening at 
6 o'clock. 

The Confederates then retired to camp, 
where they arrived about 8 o’clock p.m. At 5 
o'clock p. ut. Col. Reeve’s command arrived in 
camp, and their ground being designated by 
the proper officer, they pitched their tents as 
orderly, and stacked their arms with as much 
precision as if on inspection parade. Next 
morning at 5 o’clock the infantry and cavalry 
struck their tents and marched into San Anto- 
nio, where they arrived in good condition at 6 
o'clock. Col. Reeve’s command marched to 
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the San Pedro Springs, two miles above San 
Antonio, to a camp designated by a proper offi- 
cer, where all the arms and Government prop- 
erty were given up. 

On the 18th of May, Gov. Houston addressed 
the people at Independence. The closing sen- 
tence of his speech was as follows: 

‘“T have ever been conservative, was conser- 
vative as long as the Union lasted, am a conser- 
vative citizen of the Southern Confederacy, 
and, giving to the constituted authorities of the 
country, civil and military, and the Govern- 
ment which a majority of the people have ap- 

roved and acquiesced in, an honest obedience? 

feel that I should do less than my duty, did 
I not press upon others the importance of re- 
garding this the first duty of a good citizen.” 

Still later in the year, near the latter part of 
September, the ex-Governor issued a letter ex- 
plaining his position. In this letter he says: 

“The time has been when there was a 
— Union sentiment in Texas, and a wil- 

ingness on the part of many true patriots to 
give Mr. Lincoln a fair trial in the administration 
of the Federal Government. There was also a 
time when many of the best men in the coun- 
try hoped that by an energetic demonstration 
they might bring about a reconstruction of the 
Government upon such Emenee as might 
guarantee the rights of the South. These times 
have passed by, while Union and reconstrue- 
tion have become obsolete terms, or, if even 
mentioned, it is only in reference to past 
events. If.there is any Union sentiment in 
Texas, I am not apprised of it. 

“Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet have usurped 
the powers of Cougress, and have waged war 
against the sovereign States, and have thereby 
not only absolved the States, but all the people 
of the several States, from their allegiance to 
his Government, the Federal Government hay- 
ing ceased to exist by his acts of usurpation, 
He has, through his officers, suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus, the bulwark of American 
liberty, and proclaimed martial law in sovereign 
States. If I am to rely on the current intelli- 
gence of the day, he has, through his major- 
general, Mr. John O. Fremont, proclaimed mar- 
tial law in Missouri, and assumed the civil ad- 
ministration of affairs in that State, thereby 
ignoring the Constitution and setting at naught 
the sovereignty of the people, and has, in fact, 
with more than Vandalic malignity and Gothic 
hate, sought to incite a servile insurrection in 
that State. If the last feather had been want- 
ing to break the camel's back, this act of atroc- 
ity would have supplied it. His acts and feel- 
ings are such as have never failed to character- 
ize the heart of a renegade. 

“If Mr. Lincoln, as he was the aggressor, by 
invading the soil of a sovereign State; and caus- 
ing the blood of her sons to be shed, even in 
the neighborhood of the sacred remains of 
Washington, after having become President 
upon a sectional issue, in derogation of the 
teaching of his farewell address, wishes to 
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make reparation for the wrongs inflicted, he 
has but one course left, and, in my opinion, 
that course is to propose an armistice that shall 
withdraw all the Federal troops from Virginia, 
suspend the action of all the Federal forces in 
all of the Southern States, the Confederate au- 
thorities at the same time guaranteeing that 
they will not advance their troops into any 
territory not occupied by them until the meet- 
ing of the Confederate and Federal Congresses 
at their next session, Should this course be 
pursued, there is little doubt but that the 
sense and patriotism of the two sections would 
adopt such measures as would restore peace, 
arrest the further destruction of human life, 
and restore, to a great extent, the | 
of the two sections, for it cannot be imagin 
that a vain hope of restoring the Union can 
ever be realized. . 

“The South can never reunite with the 
North, nor can the North entertain any ration- 
al hopes of her subjugation. The sooner war is 
ended, the greater will be the probability of es- 
tablishing friendly relations between the two 
sections, and this cannot fail to promote the 
mutual prosperity of both. Should this be dis- 

ed, a terrific responsibility must rest 
upon the heads of those who either interpose 
power or authority to prevent its consum- 
mation. 

“Trusting that no further misapprehension 
of my opinions and feelings may be entertained 
by any one, I have been thus explicit, and sub- 
mit them for what they are worth to the 
world,” 

The State had now become a member of the 
Confederacy, and her efforts were put forth to 
promote the success of that cause. On the 18th 
of June, Gov. Clark issued a proclamation for- 
bidding all intercourse with the people of the 
Northern States ; all existing contracts were to. 
be suspended, and all made during the war 
would be void. He said: ; 


Té will be 
erate States 


ed as treason nst the Confed- 
_America, and against the State of 
Texas, for any citizen of said State to donate, sell, or 
in any manner exchange any property or commodi 
whatsoever with any citizen or citizens of either 
said States or Territories now at war with said Con- 
federate States, without special permission from proper 
authority. ’ é 

It will also be treasonable for any citizen of Texas 
to pay any debts now owing by him to a citizen or 
citizens of either of said States or Territories, or to 
contract with them any new debts or obligation during 
the continuance of said war. a, 

The statute of limitations will cease to run, 54 
interest will not accrue during the continuance of the 
war. 


All citizens of Northern States were warned 
to leave Texas within twenty days, 

No hostile movement against Texas was 
made by the Federal Government during ins 
year, and the only hostile act which oce 
was at Galveston. (See GaLvEsTON.) 

On the 5th of November the Legislature as- 
sembled at Austin. The state of atfairs is thus 
described by a citizen: 


es 
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“ There is a good deal to be done, it is true, 
for we have an empty treasury, and our 
finances are in a woful condition. We cannot 
effect loans now as in peace times. Our United 
States bonds are not available. Our lands, in 
my opinion, cannot be made available now, and 
the only thing I can see, which is a certainty, 
is taxation, and the people must face the music. 

“T have no doubt ample relief will be ex- 
tended to our citizens, by something akin toa 
stay law, and, indeed, there is a disposition al- 
ready exhibited to extend relief wherever it is 
need ” 


The election for Governor resulted in the 


choice of F. R. Lubback by a majority a little 
over 1,400. : 

The number of troops which Texas had in 
the Confederate army on the 1st of November, 
was estimated at nineteen regiments. These 
were all in the field, or on their way thither, 
and posted as follows: 

Wigfall's, Hood’s, and Archer’s in Virginia; 
Terry’s and Gregg’s in Kentucky ; Green’s and 
Locke’s in Missouri; Young’s in the Indian 
Nation; Ford’s in Arizona; H. E. McCulloch’s 
on the Northern frontier; Reily’s, Green’s, 
and a third not yet organized in Sibley’s bri- 
gade ; Lucket’s, Garland’s, Parson’s, Moore’s, 
Nelson’s, and Bate’s for the coast. In addition 
to these, Col. Nichols was raising a regiment 
for six months’ service on the coast ; and there 
were also several more companies in service 
not attached to organized regiments. 

’ The cereal crops of the State were unprece- 
dentedly abundant last year all through the 
grain regions. Great quantities of wheat, corn, 
rye, and barley were raised by the German 
portion of the population. It was thus stated 
by a citizen: “The cattle upon a thousand 
hills and plains were never so thriving and 


-well-conditioned, and if there were railroad 


communication, Western Texas could feed and 
forage all the army of the Confederacy at the 
lowest rates.” 

An attempt was made to prepare Galveston 
for a defence; for this purpose a battery of 
four columbiads and several rifled cannon was 
undertaken to be transported across North- 
ern Louisiana by the State Government. A 
force of between two and three hundred oxen 
was employed, making a progress of about ten 
miles per day. The line of march commenced 
at Alexandria, on Red River, where the ord- 
nance had been landed from New Orleans 
steamboats. These efforts do not appear to 
have been successful. 

TRENT, British Mam Sreamer. This ves- 
sel belonged to the line of English merchant 
steamers which run from Vera Cruz and Ha- 
vana to St. Thomas, carrying the mail by 
contract, and thence connecting with a line to 
England. She left Havana on the morning of 
the 7th of November, under the command of 
Captain Moir, having on board Messrs. J. M. 
Mason and John Slidell—the former sent by the 
Government of the Confederate States, as am- 
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bassador to England, and the latter to France, 
Nothing of interest occurred till about noon on 
the 8th, when in the narrow passage of the old 
Bahafna channel, opposite the Panador Grande 
light, a steamer was observed ahead, appar- 
ently waiting, and showing no colors. 
The English report says: On approaching 
her, Capt. Moir, of the Trent, hoisted the British 
ensign, which met with no response, until the 
two vessels were within about a furlong of 
each other, when the stranger fired a shot across 
the Trent’s bow, and hoisted the American flag. 
The Trent was still holding on her way, when 
a shell was fired from a long pivot gun on the 
American's deck forward, which burst about one 
hundred yards from the Trent’s bow. Captain 
Moir immediately stopped the Trent, as the 
American had her broadside of guns run out, 
and men at quarters ready to fire. Captain 
Moir then hailed her, and the American cap- 
tain replied that he wished to send a boat to 
the steamer. Two officers and about twenty 
men, armed with muskets, pistols, and cutlass- 
es, then shoved off in a boat and boarded the 
Trent, and demanded a list of the passengers, 
which the captain refused to give. The officer 
commanding the boat stated that the name of 
the frigate was the “ San Jacinto,” of which he 
was the first lieutenant, and further, that they 
had received most positive information that cer- 
tain passengers were on board, whom he wished 
to take out. Commander Williams, R. N., the 
naval agent in charge of Her Majesty’s mails, 
with Captain Moir, positively objected to their 
being taken, denying their right to take any per- 
son whatever from under the English flag. The 
lieutenant then called out the names of the 
commissioners and their secretaries, and said 
that those were the persons he sought, and that 
he would take them at all hazards. The four 
gentlemen, who were standing near, answered 
to their names, and requested to know what 
was wanted of them. The lieutenant stated 
that he wished to take them on board the 
man-of-war, to which they replied that they 
would not go until they were taken by force, 
and turning to Captain Moir, Mr. Slidell said, 
‘We claim the protection of the British flag.” 
On the captain’s again refusing to give up the 
passengers, the lieutenant said he should take 
charge of the ship. Commander Williams, R. 
N., then spoke as follows: “In this ship I 
am the representative of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and I call upon the officers of the ship 
and the passengers generally to mark my 
words when, in the name of that Government, 
and in distinct language, I denounce this as 
an illegal act—an act of violation of interna- 
tional law—an act, indeed, of wanton piracy, 
which, had we the means of defence, you 
would not dare to attempt.” The lieutenant 
then beckoned to the frigate, and three boats, 
containing thirty marines and about sixty sail- 
ors, officered and heavily armed, came along- 
side. The men at once leaped on deck, sword 
in hand. After some more parleying Messrs. 
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Slidell, Mason, Eustis, and McFarland were 
taken and forced into the boat. The officers 
of the San Jacinto went back to the cabins and 
took possession of the baggage, and sent it 
with their prisoners on board the San Jacinto, 
Mr. Slidell said, as the boat shoved off, that he 
expected redress from the British Government 
for this outrage while under the protection of 
its flag, and called upon the English captain to 
represent the case properly. The lieutenant 
stopped on board, having ordered the boat to 
return. He then stated that he had orders to 
take Captain Moir and his papers on board the 
San Jacinto, and that the Trent was to be 
moved nearer. Captain Moir replied: “ You 
will find me on my quarter-deck; if you want 
me you will have to come there for me,” and 
he immediately walked on deck. The lieuten- 
ant, however, went into one of the boats, and 
told Captain Moir that he could proceed. The 
boat pulled for the San Jacinto, and the Trent 
steamed ahead for St. Thomas. The officers of 
the San Jacinto asked for provisions for the 
prisoners, stating that they were short of stores. 
Captain Moir told the four gentlemen that at 
their request he would supply what was need- 
ed, and they having expressed a wish that 
he should do so, all the necessaries were sup- 
lied. 
: An officer of the San Jacinto thus reports the 
affair: ‘“‘ About 11.40 a. m., the look-out at the 
masthead reported a smoke as from a steamer 
from the westward, and about 11 a.m. she was 
visible from the deck. We were all ready for her, 
beat to quarters, and as soon as she was within 
reach of our guns, every gun of our starboard 
battery was trained upon her. A shot from 
our pivot gun was fired across her bow. She 
hoisted English colors, but showed no dis- 
position to slacken her speed or heave to. We 
hoisted the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and as 
soon as she was close upon us, fired a shell 
across her bow, which brought her to. Our cap- 
tain hailed her, and said he would send a boat 
on board, and ordered Lieutenant Fairfax to 
board her; he went in the second cutter; at the 
same time Lieutenant Greer was already in the 
third cutter to shove from the port side should 
his assistance be required. On coming along- 
side the packet, Lieutenant Fairfax ordered the 
other officers to remain in the boat with the 
crew until force should become necessary, and 
he went on board alone. The captain of the 
mail steamer refused to show his papers and 
passenger list, knowing very well the object 
of our visit and the character and mission 
of the commissioners. But Mr. Mason being 
recognized, a part of the armed crew was 
ordered from the boat, and came on board. 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell were then requested 
to come on board the San Jacinto, but declined, 
and said that they would only yield by force; 
Mr. Slidell making the remark that ‘it would 
require considerable force to take him on board 
the San Jacinto.’ Lieutenant Fairfax then or- 
dered Mr. Houston to return to our ship and 
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report that the Confederate commissioners were 
on board the mail steamer, and refused to come 
on board the San Jacinto by other means than 
force. Lieutenant Greer then shoved off and 
went alongside the Trent, sent. his armed crew 
and marines on board, and stationed them at 
both gangways, and then, after a ‘gentle ap- 
plication’ of force, the four gentlemen were 
taken in the second cutter and conveyed on 
board of our ship, where they were received by 
Captain Wilkes at the gangway, and shown 
into his cabin, which they afterwards occupied, 
Two other boats were then sent on board to 
remove the luggage, and the ladies haying de- 
clined the hospitalities offered them, at 3.30 
we parted company from the Trent.” ris 

The commissioners made a protest to Captain 
Wilkes on the next day, in which they say 
that when the Trent got within hailing dis- 
tance, her captain inquired what was wanted ? 
The reply was understood to be: “* They would 
send a boat.” Both vessels were then station- 
ary, with steam shut off. A boat very soon 
put off from the ship, followed immediately 
by two other boats, with full crews, and armed 
with muskets and side-arms. A lieutenant in 
the uniform of the United States navy, ‘an 
with side-arms, boarded the Trent, and, in 
the presence of most of the passengers then 
assembled on the upper deck, said to Captain 
Moir that he came with orders to demand his 
passenger list. The captain refused to produce 
it, and formally protested against any right to 
visit his ship for the purpose indicated, After 
some conversation, implying renewed protests 
on the part of the captain against the alleged 
object of the visit, and on the part of the officer 
of the San Jacinto that he had only to exe- 


cute his orders, the latter said that two gen- — 


tlemen, naming Messrs. Slidell and Mason, were 
known to be on board, as also two other gentle- 
men, naming Messrs, Eustis and McFarland, and 
that his orders were to take and carry them on 
board the San Jacinto. On first addressing the 
captain, he announced himself as a lieutenant 
of the United States steamer San Jacinto. The 
four gentlemen named being present, the lieu- 
tenant addressed Mr. Slidell and afterwards Mr, 
Mason, repeating that his orders were to take 
them, together with Messrs. Eustis and McFar- 
land and carry them on board his ship. Messrs, 
Slidell and Mason, in reply, protested in the 
presence of the captain of the Trent, his officers 
and passengers, against such threatened violation 
of their persons and their rights, and informed 
the lieutenant that they would not leave the 
ship they were in unless compelled by the em- 
ployment of actual force greater than. they 
could resist, and Messrs, Eustis and McFarland 
united with them in expressing a like purpose. 
That officer stated that he hoped he would not 
be compelled to resort to the use of foree, but 
if it should become necessary to employ it, in 
order to execute his orders, he was prepared to 
do so. He was answered by the commissioners 
that they would submit. only to such a force, 
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The lieutenant then went to the gangway 
where his boats were, the commissioners going 
at the same time to their state rooms on the 
next deck below, followed by, Captain Moir 
and by the oth gers. The lieutenant re- 
turned with a party of his men, a portion of 
whom were armed acura and — 
appearing to be a of marines, having 
muskets med Leponten Mr. Slidell was in his 
state room immediately by and in full view. 
The lieutenant then said to Mr. Mason that, 
having his force now present, he hoped to 
be relieved from the necessity of calling it 
into actual use. The gentleman again answered 
that he would only submit to actual force 
than he could overcome, when the lieu- 
it, and several of his men, by his order, 
took hold of him, and in 2 manner and in num- 
bers sufficient to make resistance fruitless; and 
Mr. Slidell joining the group at the same time, 
one or more of the armed party took like hold 
of him, and those gentlemen at once went into 
the'boat. 
~ One account says, an exciting scene took 
place between Mr. Slidell, his eldest daughter, 
& noble girl devoted to her father, and Lieuten- 
ant Fairfax. With flashing eyes and quivering 


lips, she threw herself in the doorway of the - 


eabin where her father was, resolved to defend 
him, with her life, till, on the order being given 
ta the marines to advance, which they did with 
bayonets pointed at this poor defenceless girl, 
her father ended the painful scene by escaping 
from the cabin by a window, when he was im- 
mediately seized by the marines and hurried 
to the boat. The commissioners were taken 
by the San Jacinto to Fort Warren, in Boston 
harbor, where they remained as prisoners. 
' A most intense excitement was aroused in 
England upon the arrival of the news of the 
transaction. Preparations for war with the 
United States were commenced, troops were 
sent to Canada, and a formal demand was made 
for the surrender of the commissioners, and an 
apology for the act by the Government. (See 
Diretomatic CorresponDENCE.) 
_ A vote of thanks to Captain Wilkes passed 
the House of Representatives subsequently, but 
the authorities at Washington sent instructions 
to the commandant at Fort Warren to deliver 
the Confederate commissioners to the represent- 
atives of the British Government. They were, 
therefore, quietly placed on board of a small 
Steamer and taken to an English steam vessel at 
anchor near Provincetown, some distance from 
Boston. In her they were conveyed to the 
island of St. Thomas, and thence by the line of 
steam packets took passage to England, where 
they safely arrived, and were landed without 
any special official attention. 

TUCKER, Georee. A Virginian jurist, born 
in 1775, died 1861. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1819, from the district composed of the 
counties of Pittsylvania, Halifax, and Campbell, 
at that time one of the twenty-two districts of 
Virginia. While in Congress, Mr. Tucker oc- 
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cupied a high position as a debater and a con- 
stitutional lawyer, and his constituents mani- 
fested their appreciation of his merits by re- 
electing him in 1821 and 1823. In 1825, he 
retired from Congress to accept the Professor- 
ship of Law in the University of Virginia, 
which position he filled for a number of years. 
In his retirement from public life, Professor 
Tucker continued to render himself useful to 
his countrymen by the preparation of several 
works, the most important of which were 3 
Life of Jefferson, and a Political History of the 
United States. 

TYBEE ISLAND. Tybee Island is in Ty- 
bee Bay, on the south side of the entrance to 
Savannah River, in Georgia, The Sayannah 
River is the dividing line between the States 
of Sonth Carolina and Georgia. This island is 
southward of the bar, and about twenty miles 
southwest of Port Royal. It is one of the chain 
of sea islands which stretch all along the coast 
of Georgia and the adjoining States. The isl- 
and is small, not as large as Port Royal Island. 
Cockspur Island lies immediately to the north 
of it, on which is situated Fort Pulaski—a very 
strong work, that defends the entrance to the 
Savannah River, and the defensive outpost of 
the city of Savannah itself. Tybee Island has 
been notable chiefly with mariners on account 
of its light-house, (Tybee Light,) one of the 
most prominent on the Southern coast. It 
was a fixed light, 108 feet above the sea, 
on the northeast end of the island, and in clear 
weather it might be seen at the distance of six- 
teen miles. This beacon was extinguished by 
the Georgians shortly after they had seceded 
from the Union. Tybee is long, narrow, and 
somewhat marshy, in the coast county of Chat- 
ham, and in climate and scenery is very much Jike 
Port Royal and the other Carolina sea islands. 
A small amount. of sea island cotton is raised 
upon it, and its inhabitants are few. It hasa 
beautiful creek to the west of it, where a ship 
of any burden may lie at anchor in perfect 
safety. 

On the 26th of November, General Sherman, 
from the Port Royal expedition, determined to 
make a reconnoissance of the island, and landed 
with a small party. They discovered, on the 
point of land reaching out beyond the light- 
house, a fortification which had apparently been 
deserted for about eight days. it was a mere 
redan with flanking curtains, and had been 
mounted with not more than four or five guns. 
These had been moved. Bebind it was a mar- 
tello tower, with embrasures, altogether unfit 
for use. The light-house was deserted, and no 
trace of occupation discovered anywhere in its 
vicinity. The island is about two miles wide 
by five long, and its nearest point is distant 
only about a mile from Fort Pulaski. The light- 
house and battery are on the opposite corner 
from the fort. General Sherman, with an es- 
cort of marines, having examined the lower 
and deserted battery, approached the point of 
the island nearest to the fort, and was honored 
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with a shell or two from Fort Pulaski, which 
came quite near them. Lieutenant Magner, 
however, was allowed to examine another 
small work situated so as to coyer the whole 
line of the beach between its two angles. He 
found no guns left, but that the position was 
admirable for defensive purposes. The enemy 
had evidently been aware of its importance; 
as once in possession of Federal forces, it would 
be very easy to throw shells into Fort Pulaski. 
The remains of a hutted encampment large 
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enough for a hundred men were to be seen from 
this place, but they bore no trace of having 
been recently occupied. There was no flag on 
the island, and it had evidently been completely 
abandoned. The fact that Federal vessels could 
come under the lee of the island and anchor in 
sight of Fort Pulaski, (only fifteen miles from 
Savannah,) and that shells could be thrown into 
the fort without difficulty, made its possession, 
at any cost, a matter of importance to the Fed- 
eral force. 
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UNITED STATES. The population of the 
United States is numbered at the end of each 
ten years. The first census was taken in 1790, 
at which time the whole population was 8,929,- 
827. The last census was taken in the month 
of June, 1860. The whole population, consist- 
ing of white, free colored, and slave, and the 
ratio of increase of each class since the pre- 
vious census in 1850, were as given below. 

The election for a President of the United 
States took place on the 4th of November, 1860. 


The candidate of the Republicans was Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois. The distinctive principle 
which he represented was the non-extension of 
slavery to the territories of the United States, 
and its speedy removal from all places belong- 
ing to, or under the exclusive control of the 
Federal Government. 

Stephen A. Douglas was the candidate rep- 
resenting the principle of non-intervention, 
which was understood to mean that Congress 
should not interfere with the question of slavery 


CENSUS OF 1860. RATIO OF INCREASE. 2 
STATES. 3 a 
White, Sneten: Slave, Total white, | ,Ftee, | Sieve, | Total. £38 
Alabama ......... 526,534 2,630 964,296 23.45 16.11 26.92 24.97 6 
Arkansas... 186 187 485,42 99.88 TT.47l | 185.89 107.45 3 
California... 876,200 8,816 880,016 810.54 296.67 “pars 810.40 8 
Connecticut 1, 8,542 460,151 24.87 11.04 Ee 24.10 oe 
Delaware 90,697 19,723 112,218 27.44 9.18 21.487 22.60 i 
Florida 71,778 908 140,439 64.77 2.582 57.09 60.60 1 
Georgia 591, 8,459 1,057,829 18.43 18.01 21.10 16.68 7 
Illinois 1,704,684 7,069 1,711,753 101.49 80.04 unk 101.04 13 
Indiana 1,340,072 10,869 1,350,941 87.14 8.492 ese 86.68 11 
Iowa 673,925 1,023 674,948 251.22 207.21 rer] 251.14 5 
Kansas ..... 106,487 623 107,110 eee RARER ia ha ot 1 
Kentucky ....... 920,077 10,146 1,155,718 20.84 1.85 6.8T 17.64 8 
Louisiana........ 7,642 8,638 709, 89.98 6.73 03 $6.99 5 
Maine 6 ices 627,081 1,195 628,276 7.78 11.877 nied 7.73 5 
Maryland 516,128 83,718 687, 28.49 12.04 8.527 17.84 5 
Massachusetts.... 1,221,611 9,454 1,231,065 23.96 430 Sees 23.79 10 
Michigan ........ 42,289 6,823 749,112 87. 164.15 See 88.38 6 
Minnesota ....... 171,793 229 172,022 2,745.19 487.18 -.. | 2,780.70 1 
Mississippi ....... 353,969 731 791,896 19.7 21.402 98 30.48 5 
Missouri ......... 1,064,869 2,983 1,182,317 79.79 18.94 $1.51 78.35 9 
New Hampshire . 825,622 450 826,072 2.57 18.462 taint 2. 3 
New Jersey...... 647,084 24,947 672,03 89.00 ATT wee 8T.2T 5 
New York....... 8,831,780 49,005 8,880,735 25.69 0.187 vets 25.81 31 
North Carolina... 631,489 80,097 992,667 14,19 9.59 14.74 14.23 7 
lpiienckick< thes 2,303,374 295, 2,339,599 17.82 | 43.30 ai 18.14 18 
Oregon .......++- 52,343 121 52,464 299.96 41.541 PP) 294.64 1 
Pennsylvania..... 2,849,997 56,373 2,906,370 26.20 5.12 bode 25.71 23 
Rhode Island .... 170,703 8,918 174,621 18.65 6.76 Keak 18.35 1 
South Carolina... 291,623 9,648 703,81 6.21 7.68 4.56 5.28 4 
Tennessee ......- 826,828 7,285 1,109,847 9.25 12.66 15.17 10.68 8 
WOxes | ..)fo 60.5800 421,411 839 602, 173.58 14.612 | 210.66 183.37 4 
Vermont ........ $14,534 582 815,116 0.36 18.947 ae 0.32 2 
Virginia ......... 1,047,613 57,579 1,596,079 17.08 5.97 8.88 12.27 11 
Wisconsin ....... 774,392 1,481 115,873 154.10 183.22 oa 8% 154.06 6 
26,727,512 470,716 $1,148,571 37.47 10.91 23,42 35.03 283 
TERRITORIES. 
Colorado......... $4,158 44 Nias Laake be 84,197 Reo Sivek oat ve 
Dakotah ......... 4,839 se o Reaibe 4,839 vers woe 2oe0 . 
Nebraska ........ 28,755 ahi 10 “836 45% jaa wttis va 
Nevada.......... 6,803 D4 ch lids ative 6,857 noe ake «seh os 
New Mexico..... 93,447 70 24 98,541 51.83 sais 51.98 ee 
PRL Gs ocetnche nate 40,236 4 29 40,295 254.88 eee 11.538 254.07 iy 
Washington ..... TEESE Ht! BOI vePoaee... 11,578 ee hate seed joes o° 
Dist. of Columbia 60,788 11,107 8,181 75,076 60.22 10.41 18.722 45.25 os 
27,008,081 482,122 8,953,587 81,443,790 38.12 10.97 23.88 35.58 os 
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or no slavery in a territory, but that it should 
be left to the inhabitants to determine when 
they assembled in convention to form a State 
constitution. The friends of Mr. Douglas con- 
sisted of a — of the Democratic party. 

John ©. Breckinridge was the candidate rep- 
resenting the principle of protection to slavery 
in the territories, regarding slaves as a species 
of 7m § recognized in the Constitution of 
the United States. After the territories be- 
come States, the whole question is under their 
control. The friends of Mr. Breckinridge con- 
stituted that portion of the Democratic party 
which did not support Mr. Douglas. - 

John Bell was the candidate of a party whose 
platform was “the Constitution, the Union, and 
the enforcement of the laws.” 

The vote of the people at the election was as 
follows: Lincoln, 1,857,610; Douglas, 1,365,- 
976; Breckinridge, 847,953; Bell, 590,631. 

The Government of the United States at this 
time was composed of the following officers : 


secretary O Me 
secretary of the Interior—Jacob Thompson, of Miss. 
Postmaster-General.—Joseph Holt, of Ky. 
Attorney- General.—Jobn g Black, of Pennsylvania. 
The movements in South Carolina early at- 
tracted the attention of the Government. Some 
of its members were doubtless informed that 
measures leading to secession would be imme- 
diately taken after the day on which the presi- 
dential election was held; others probably ap- 
prehended some movements of this nature, but 
were not informed what they would probably 
be. As early as the 20th of November the At- 
torney-General sent a reply to some questions 
respecting which his opinion had been asked by 
the President. These questions related to the 
obligation of citizens to obey the laws; to the 
_—s of the Government for the collection of 
uties, for the protection of public property, 
and to put down unlawful combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings. On the first 
question the view taken by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was expressed in these words: 

The will of a State, whether expressed in its consti- 
tution or laws, cannot, while it remains in the Confed- 
eracy, absolye her people from obeying the just and 
constitutional requirements of the Central Government. 
Nor can any act of the Central Government displace 
the jurisdiction of a State, because the laws of the Gnit- 
ed are supreme and binding only so far as they 
are passed in pursuance of the Constitution. I do not 
gay what might be effected by mere revolutionary 
force. Lams ing of legal and constitutional right. 
This is the view always taken by the Judiciary, and 
so universally adopted that the statement of it may 
seem common-place. 


With regard to the collection of duties at any 
port, his views were as follows: 


Where the law directs a thing to be done, without 
saying how, that implies the power to use such means 
as may be necessary and proper to accomplish the end 
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of the Legislature. But where the mode of performing 
aduty is pointed out by that is the exclusive 
mode, and no other can be followed. The United States 
have no common law to fall back upon when the writ- 
ten law is defective. If, therefore, an Act of Congress 
declares that a certain thing shall be done by a partic- 
ular officer, it cannot be done a different officer. 
The agency which the law furnishes for its own execu- 
tion must be used, to the exclusion of all others. For 
instance, the revenues of the United States are to be 
collected in a certain way, at certain established ports, 
and by a certain class of officers; the President has no 
authority, under any circumstances, to collect the same 
revenues at other places, by a different sort of offi 
or in ways not provided for. Even if the machinery 
furnished by Congress for the collection of the duties 
should by any cause become so deranged or broken 
that it could not be used, that would not bea } 
reason for substituting a different kind of machinery 
in its place. 

The law requires that all goods imported into the 
United States within certain collection districts shall 


“be entered at the proper port, and the duty thereon 


shall be received by the collector appointed for and 
residing at that port. But the functions of the collec- 
tor may be exercised anywhere at or within the port; 
there is no law which confines him to the custom- 
house, or any other particular spot. If the eustom- 
house were burnt down, he might remove to another 
building; if he were driven from the shore, he mig 
on board avessel in the harbor. If he keeps withi 
port he is within the law. 


The right of the Government over public 
property is thus explained: 


It is believed that no important publie building has 
been bought or erected on ground where the Legisla- 
ture of the State in which it is, has not passed alaw 
consenting to the purchase of it and ceding the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. This Government, then, is not only 
the owner of those buildings and grounds, but by vir- 
tue of the supreme and paramount law, it regulates the 
action and punishes the offences of all who are within 
them. If any one of an owner's rights is plainer than 
another, it is that of keeping exclusive possession and 
repelling intrusion. The right of defending the public 

roperty includes also the right of recapture after it 
loss been unlawfully taken by another. President Jef- 
ferson held the opinion, and acted upon it, that he 
could order a military force to take possession of any 
land to which the United States had title, though they 
had never occupied it before, though a private party 
claimed and held it, and though it was not then needed 
nor proposed to be used for any purpose connected 
with the operations of the Government. This may 
have been a stretch of Executive power; but the right 
of retaking public property in which the Government 
has been carrying on its lawful business, and from 
which its officers Sate been unlawfully thrust out, can- 
not well be doubted; and when it was exercised at 
Harper’s Ferry, in October, 1859, every one acknow!l- 
edged the legal justice of it. 

The next question asked of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was the most important of all the inqui- 
ries. His view of it is interesting, as it comprises 
the ground upon which the succeeding Admin- 
istration relied at the commencement of its mil- 
itary operations. 

I come now to the pointin your letter which is prob- 
ably of the greatest practical importance. By the act 
of 1807 you may bea such parts of the land and na- 
val forces as you shall judge necessary for the parpes 
of causing the laws to be duly executed, in all cases 
where it is lawful to use the militia for the same pur- 

. By the act of 1795 the militia may be called 
forth sf ps ae the laws of the United States shall be 
opposed, or the execution thereof obstructed in ane 
States by combinations too powerful to be supp 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by 
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the power vested in the marshals.” This imposesupor 
the President the sole responsibility of deciding whether 
the exigency has arisen which requires the use of mil- 
itary force ; and in proportion to the magnitude of that 
responsibility will be his care not tooverstep the limits 
of his legal and just authority. 

The laws referred to in the act of 1795 are manifestly 
those which are administered by the judges and exe- 
euted by the ministerial officers of the courts for the 
punishment of crime against the United States, for the 
protection of rights claimed under the Federal Consti- 
tution and laws, and for the enforcement of such obli- 

ations as come within the cognizance of the Federal 
5 udiciary. To compel obedience to these laws the 
courts have authority to punish all who obstruct their 
regular administration, and the marshals and their dep- 
uties have the same powers as sheriffs and their depu- 
ties in the several States in executing the laws of the 
States. These are the ordinary means provided for 
the execution of the laws, and the whole spirit of our 
system is epposed to the employment of any other ex- 
cept in cases of extreme necessity, arising out of great 
and unusual combinations against them. Theiragency 
must continue to be used until their incapacity to cope 
with the power opposed to them shall be plainly de- 
Bonétrsien: It is only upon clear evidence to that 
effect that 2 military force can be called into the field: 
Even then its operations must be purely defensive. It 
can suppress only such combinations as are found di- 
rectly opposing the laws and obstructing the execution 
thereof. It can do no more than what might and 
ought te he done by a civil posse, if a civil posse could 
be raised large enough to meet the same opposition. 
On such occasions, especially, the military power must 
be kept in strict subordination to the civil authority, 
Since it is enly in aid of the latter that the former can 
act at all. 

But what if the feeling in any State against the Unit- 
ed States should become so universal that the Federal 
officers themselves (including judges, district attor- 
neys, and marshals) would be reached by the same in- 
fluences and resign their places? Of course the first 
step would be to appoint others in their stead, if others 
could be got te serve. But, in such an event, it is more 
than prebable that great difficulties would be found in 
filling the offices. ecan easily conceive how it might 
become altogether impossible. We are therefore 
obliged te consider what can be done in case we have 
no courts te issue judicial process, and no minis- 
terial officers to execute: it. 
would certainly be out of place, and their use wholly 
illegal. If they are sent to aid the courts and mar- 
shalis, there must be courts and marshals to be aided. 
Without the exercise of those functions, which be- 
long exclusively to the civil service, the laws cannot 
be executed in any event, no matter what may be the 
physical strength which the Government has at its 
command. Under such circumstances, to send a mil- 
itary force into any State with orders to act against the 
people would be simply making war upon them. 

The existing laws put and keep the Federal Govern- 
ment strictly on the defensive. You can use force only 
to repel an assault on the public property, and aid the 
courts in the performance of their duty. If the means 

iven you to-collect the revenue and execute the other 
aws be insufficient for that purpose, Congress may ex- 
tend and make them more effectual to that end. 

If one of the States should declare her independence, 
your action cannot Sas ap nb upon the rightfulness of the 
cause upon which such declaration is based. Whether 
the retirement of a State from the Union be the exer- 
cise of a right reserved in the Constitution or a revolu- 
tionary movement, it is certain that you have not in 
either case the authority to recognize her independence 
or to absolve her from her Federal obligations. Con- 
gress, or the other States in convention assembled, must 
take such measures as may be necessary and proper. 
In such an event I see no course for you but to go 
straight onward in the path you have hitherto trodden, 
that is, execute the laws to the extent of the defensive 
means placed in your hands, and act generally upon 


In that event troops- 
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the sxonetption that the present constitutional relations 
between the States and the Federal Government con- 
tinue to exist, until a new order of things shall be es- 
tablished, either by law or force. 
On the right of Congress to make war upon 
a State, and require the President to carry it on, 
the views of the Attorney-General were also 
given. Subsequent events attach interest to 
these views, which they would otherwise hardly 
possess, 
which controlled the action of the Administra- 
tion until the close of its term. + 
Whether Congress has the constitutional right to 
make war against one or more States, and require the 
Executive of the Federal Government to carry it on by 
means of force to be drawn from the other States, is a 
question for Congress itself to consider. It must be 
admitted that no such power is expressly given; nor 
are there any words in the Constitution which imply 
it. Among the powers enumerated in Article I., section 
8, is that “to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and to make rules concerning captures on land 
and water.” This certainly means nothing more than 
the power to commence and carry on hostilities against 
the foreign enemies of the nation. Another clause im 
the same section gives Congress the power “to. pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia,” and to use 
within the limits of the State. But this power is so 
restricted by the words which immediately follow, that 
it can be exercised only for one of the following pur- 
poses: 1. To execute the laws of the Union; that is, 
to aid the Federal officers in the performance of their 
regular duties. 2. To suppress insurrections against 
the States; but this is confined by Article IV., sec. 4, 
to cases in which the State herself shall apply for as- 
sistance against her own people. 8. To repel the in- 
vasion of a State by enemies who come from abroad to 
assail her in her own territory. All these provisions 
are made to protect the States, not to authorize an at- 
tack by one part of the country upon another; to pre- 
serve their peace, and not to plunge them into civil 
war. Our forefathers do, not seem to have thought 
that war was caleulated “ to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” There was undoubtedly a strong and uni- 
yersal conviction among the men who framed and _rat- 
ified the Constitution that military force would not only 
be useless but pernicious as a means of holding the 
States together. : 
If it be true that war cannot be declared, nor a sys- 
tem of general hostilities carried on by the Central 
Government against a State, then it seems to follow 
that an attempt to do so would be épso facto an expulsion 
of such State from the Union. Being treated as an 
alien and an enemy, she would be compelled to act ac- 
cordingly. And if Congress shall break up the pres- 
ent Union by unconstitutionally putting strife, and en 
mity and armed hostility between different sections of 
the country, instead of the “domestic tranquillity” 
which the Constitution was meant to insure, will not 
all the States be absolved from their Federal obliga- 
tions? Is any portion of the people bound to contri- 
bute their money or their blood to carry on a contest 
like that? 
The right of the General Government to preserve it- 
self in its whole constitutional vigor by repelling a di- 
rect and positive aggression upon its peepee or its 
officers cannot be denied. But this is a totally differ- 
ent thing from an offensive war to punish the people 
for the political misdeeds of their State government, or 
to prevent a threatened violation of the Constitution, 
or to enforce an acknowledgment that the Government 
of the United States is supreme. The States are col- 
leagues of one another, and if some of them shall con- 
quer the rest and hold them as subjugated provinces, 
it would totally destroy the whole theory upon which 
they are now connected. 


They were doubtless the opinions 
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-’ During the month of November, the State 
of South Carolina had passed an act requiring 
a State Convention to assemble on the 17th of 
December. Preparations were commenced in 
other States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
to secure similar conventions. These prepara- 
‘tions consisted of proclamations by the Gover- 
nors calling an extra session of the legislatures, 
or of the demonstrations of citizens in favor 
of the same object. Evidently a boastful and 
violent spirit was becoming aroused, which was 
determined to effect a separation of the States 
of the Union. Its development could be seen 
almost daily, and the first apprehensions 
awakened were, that it might acquire so much 
force and violence as to overwhelm those senti- 
ments of attachment to the Union, which were 
Anown to be_alive in the bosom of the mass of 
the people in each of the Southern States. In 
the border States of Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Arkansas, the love for the Union 
was supposed to be sufficient to check the vio- 
lence of every hostile passion, and retain them 
under the Federal Government, unless new mo- 
tives for secession should arise. So it for a time 
—— But in those farther south, the Union 
emonstrations, although numerous, could not 
withstand the torrent of passion with which 
they were assailed. The calm and manly elo- 
quence of Stephens, uttered at the request of 
members of the Legislature of Georgia, on the 
evening of November 14, was soon forgotten 
amid the excitement of passion that followed, 
and he himself was swept away by it. At that 
hour, standing in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Georgia, he said: 
» “T look upon this country, with our institu- 
tions, as the Eden of the world, the paradise of 
the universe. It may be that out of it we 


_ may become greater and more prosperous, but 


I am candid and sincere in telling you that I 
fear if we rashly evince passion, and without 
sufficient cause shall take that step, that instead 
of becoming greater or more peaceful, prosper- 
ous, and happy—instead of becoming gods, we 
‘ will become demons, and at no distant day 
commence cutting one another’s throats. This 
is my apprehension. Let us, therefore, what- 
ever we do, meet these difficulties, great as 
they are, like wise and sensible men, and 
consider them in the light of all the conse- 
quences which may attend our action. Let us 
see first clearly where the path of duty leads, 

and then we may not fear to tread therein.” 
- He then proceeded to meet and refute the 
yular argument in favor of secession in these 

t and plain words: 

» “The first question that presents itself is, Shall 
the people of the South secede from the Union 
in uence of the election of Mr. Lincoln 
to the Presidency of the United States? My 
countrymen, I tell you frankly, candidly, and 
earnestly, that I do not think that they ought. 
In my judgment, the election of no man, con- 
stitutionally chosen to that high office, is suffi- 
cient cause for any State to separate from the 
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Union. It ought to stand by and aid still in 
maintaining the Constitution of the country, 
To make a point of resistance to the Govern- 
ment, to withdraw from it because a man has 
been constitutionally elected, puts us in the 
wrong. We are pledged to maintain the Con- 
stitution. Many of us have sworn to support 
it. Can we, therefore, for the mere election 
of a man to the Presidency—and that too in ae- 
cordance with the prescribed forms of the Con- 
stitution—make a point of resistance to the 
Government without becoming the breakers of 
that sacred instrument ourselves, by withdraw- 
ing ourselves from it? Would we not be in the 
wrong? Whatever fate is to befall this eoun- 
try, let it never be laid to the charge of the 
people of the South, and especially to the people 
of Georgia, that we were untrue to our nation- 
al engagements. Let the fault and the wrong 
rest upon others. If all our hopes are to be 
blasted, if the Republic is to go down, let us be 
found to the last moment standing on the deek, 
with the Constitution of the United States 
waving over our heads. Let the fanaties of the 
North break the Constitution, if such is their 
fell purpose. Let the responsibility be upon 
them. I shall speak presently more of their 
acts; but let not the South, let us not be the 
ones to commit the aggression. We went into 
the election with this people. The result was 
different from what we wished; but the elec- 
tion has been constitutionally held. Were we 
to make a point of resistance to the Govyern- 
ment and go out of the Union on that account, 
the record would be made up hereafter against 
us.’ 

Hours passed during which a crowded an- 
dience listened to his arguments and eloquence 
in favor of the Union. Three months later, 
and this man becomes the Vice-President of 
a Southern Confederacy. The Union, in his 
view, is dissolved, the past is forgotten, the fa- 
ture spreads a glorious vision before his eyes. 
(See ConFEDERATE States, page 129.) , 

The secession of the Southern States was not 
accomplished by a movement of the people. 
It was a preconceived and arranged purpose 
on the part of many prominent public men, 
cherished until the favorable hour should come 
for its execution. The hour thus selected was 
that upon which the election of Mr. Lincoln 
took place. Then the plan was put in execn- 
tion without regard to the forms of law, or the 
numbers of the Union men. 

The Congress of the United States assembled 
on the 3d of December, 1860, (see ConcrEss 
U. S.,) and the Message of President Buchanan 
was immediately delivered. (See Pusrio Docu- 
MENTS.) In this Message he denied in strong 
and unanswerable language the right of seces- 
sion, and indicated his purpose to collect the 
a and defend the forts of South Caro- 

a. 

The attitude of South Carolina already ex- 
cited the apprehensions of the Government. 
The subject of sending reénforcements to the 
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forts in the harbor of Charleston, had evidently 
been under consideration in the Cabinet, but was 
deferred or delayed by the action of Secretary 
Floyd. On the other hand, fears of these re- 
enforcements were entertained by the author- 
ities of that State, and on the 9th of December, 
a part of the delegation in Congress gave their 
assurances to the President that there would 
be no immediate attempt to possess them. (See 
page 654 for copy of their statement.) 

Assurances were given by the President, as it 
is stated, that there should be no change in the 
position of the troops at Charleston. 

On the 10th of December, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Howell Cobb, resigned his office 
and immediately left Washington for his resi- 
dence in Georgia, where he was soon after elected 
a member of the State Convention, and subse- 
quentiy chosen as a delegate to the Confederate 
Congress, and appointed a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate army. This resignation was 
follewed four days afterwards by that of the 
Secretary of State, Lewis Cass. The explanation 
given in the official paper was in these words: 

“To avoid all misconstruction or misstate- 
ment of the reasons which caused this event, 
we have taken pains to ascertain the true 
cause. It is not that General Cass differed from 
the President in regard to any portion of his 
late Message. On the great question of coercing 
a State to remain in the Union by military 
force, the President and General Cass were per- 
fectly united in opinion. The difficulty arose 
from the fact that General Cass insisted that 
a naval and military force should be sent im- 
mediately to Charleston to reénforce the forts in 
that harbor; and that the President was of 
opinion that there was no necessity for any such 
measure, in order to secure the forts against 
attack. This being the President’s conviction, 
he would not sanction a movement which 
might lead to collision and bloodshed in the 
present excited state of feelings in South Caro- 
lina and other Southern States, and at a time 
when every friend of the Union is using his 
best efforts to prevent its dissolution, or, if that 
be not possible, to avert the adoption of any 
measure which would render its reconstruction 
hopeless.” 

General Cass was the oldest member of the 
Cabinet. In early life, he emigrated from his 
native State, New Hampshire, to Ohio, and 
subsequently rose to distinction as Governor 
of the Northwestern Territory, which became 
the State of Michigan. He was subsequently 
a member of the Cabinet of President Jackson, 
a minister to Paris; senator from the State of 
Michigan, and democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1848. He was succeeded as Sec- 
retary of State, by Attorney-General Black. 
The office vacated by Mr. Cobb was filled by the 
appointment of Philip F. Thomas, of Maryland. 

The question which arose between the Presi- 
dent and General Cass was doubtless the most 
difficult one ever before the Cabinet. At this 
time the State Convention of South Carolina had 
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not assembled. No overt act had been commit- 
ted, no official step had been taken except the 
passage of an act by the Legislature calling a 
State Convention, which. had often been done 
in nearly all the States. Immediately upon 
the opening of the session of Congress, meas- 
ures had been introduced into each House for 
the purpose of stopping the progress of the 
secession movement, and healing the difficulties 
of the country. The propositions of Mr. Orit- 
tenden were before the Senate, and a flood of 
measures of reconciliation, so far as it could 


be done by a declaration of sentiments, was — 


brought forward in the House. Meantime the 
people began to move in every Northern, Mid- 
dle, and the upper tier of the Southern States, 
in favor of a settlement of the difficulties. It 
was an indisputable fact, at this time, that the 


vote cast for Mr. Douglas, numbering 1,365,976, - 


and that cast for Mr. Bell, numbering 590,681, 
and the vote for Mr. Breckinridge in the free 
States, numbering 284,422, making a total of 
2,241,029, was unanimously in favor of a peace- 
able and reasonable settlement of all difficulties 
with any of the Southern States. The vote for 
Mr. Lincoln was 1,857,610, of which at least 
one-fourth would have approved of such a 
peaceable settlement of the difficulties as might 
have been satisfactory to all the Southern 
States, whose complaints were founded upon 
questions connected with slavery. Of the vote 
given to Mr. Breckinridge in the slaveholding 
States, numbering 563,531, more than one- 
fourth of it desired a peaceable settlement upon 
such terms as would have been satisfactory to 
the friends of conciliation and compromise in 
the Northern States. Thus the voice of the 
people of the country at this time was over- 
whelmingly in favor of conciliation, forbear- 
ance, and compromise. The remainder of those 
who voted for Mr. Breckinridge were deter- 
mined upon secession if it could be accom- 
plished, and a portion of those who voted for 
Mr. Lincoln were determined that there should 
be no concession, on the ground that the Consti- 
tution and the laws were sufficient for the emer- 
gency. This state of public sentiment con- 
tinued for some time, and those in favor of 
an adjustment indicated a decided opposition 
to coercive measures against the Southern 
States. The view which they then entertained 
of coercion was subsequently expressed in the 
emphatic words of Mr. Douglas: ‘ You must 
do one of two things: either settle the 
difficulty amicably, or by the sword. An ami- 
cable settlement is a perpetuation of the Union. 
The use of the sword is war, disunion, and 
separation, now and forever.” Meantime the 
Government, in its endeavors to act in con- 
formity to these views of the country, mani- 
fested the most extreme forbearance, even in 
the presence of acts which, if proceeding from 
a foreign power, would, by common consent, 
have resulted in immediate war. 

On the 20th of December, 1860, the ordi- 
nance of secession was passed by the State 
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Convention of South Carolina, and immediately 
afterwards commissioners were appointed to 
proceed to Washington to negotiate for a peace- 
able surrender, by the Federal Government, of 
the forts and other public property within the 
limits of the State. (See Sour Carorra.) 

About this time, on the 26th of December, 
Major Anderson transferred his garrison from 
Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbor. (See Forts, page 315, also Sumrer and 
Cuarieston.) The movement excited intense 
indignation among the active secessionists. It 
was the first flash across their minds of the 
idea that the United States might fight before 
the matter was ended. This movement of 
Major Anderson was made upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and in view of the weakness of his 
former position, and the excitement which ex- 
isted in the city of Charleston. 

Major Anderson is a native of the State of 
Kentucky, and entered the army as a second 
lieutenant by brevet, in the Second Artillery, 
in 1845; in 1847 he was brevetted a major. 
He was ordered to the forts in Charleston 
harbor, in August, 1860. 

» ~The resignation of Mr. Floyd, Secretary of 
War, followed immediately upon this move- 
ment of Major Anderson. His letter of resig- 
nation and the reply of the President were as 
follows: 

War Deparruent, Dec. 29, 1860. 

Sm: On the morning of the 27th inst. I read the 
following paper to you in the presence of the Cabinet: 


COUNCIL CHAMBER, EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


Sm: It is evident now from the action of the Com- 
mander of Fort Moultrie, that the solemn pledges of 
the Government have been violated by Major Ander- 
son. In my judgment but one remedy is now left us 
by which to vindicate our honor and prevent civil war. 
It is in vain now to hope for confidence on the Ase of 
the le of South Carolina in any further pledges as 
to the action of the military. One remedy is left, and 
that is to withdraw the garrison from the harbor of 
Charleston. I hope the President will allow me to 
make that order at once. Thisorder, in my judgment, 
‘can alone prevent bloodshed and civil war. 

- (Signed.) JOHN B. FLOYD, Secretary of War. 


I then considered the honor of the Administration 
l to maintain the troops in the position they 
occupied, for such had been the assurances given to 
the gentlemen of South Carolina, who had a right to 
ial: for her. South Carolina, on the other hand, 
we reciprocal pledges that no force should be 
them against the oor or against the 
as the United States. The sole object of 
parties in these reciprocal pledges was to pre- 
yent a collision and the effusion of blood, in the 
hope that some means might be found for a peaceful 
accommodation of the existing troubles, the two 
Houses of Congress having both raised committees 
looking to that object. Thus affairs stood until the 
action of Major Anderson, taken unfortunately while 
the commissioners were on their way to this capital, 
on a pots mission looking to the avoidance of 
bloodshed, has complicated matters in the existing 
manner. Our sal or even delay to place i 


ae 


back as they stood under our agreement, invites a col-" 


lision and must inevitably inaugurate civil war. I 


cannot consent to be the agent of such acalamity. I 


deeply regret that I feel myself under the necessity of 
ten ering to you my ee as Secretary of War, 
because [ can no longer hold it under my convictions 
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of patriotism, nor with honor, subjected as I am to a 
violation of solemn pledges and plighted faith, 
With the highest pew regard, 
am most aot a 
JOHN B. FLOYD. 
To His Excellency the President of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
Wasurneton, Dec. 31, 1860. 

My Dear Sir: I have received and accepted your 
phir aan the office of Secretary of War; and not 
wishing to impose upon you the task of performing its 
mere routine duties, which you have so kindly offered 
to do, I have authorized Postmaster-General Holt to 
administer the affairs of the Department until your 

successor shall be appointed. 
Yours, very wg pe 
AMES BUCHANAN. 


Hon. Joun B. Fioyp, 


Secretary Floyd is a native of the State of 
Virginia; he has been a representative in Con- 
gress, Governor of his native State, and member 
of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet. Subsequently an 
indictment was found against the ex-Secretary 
by the Grand Jury of the District of Columbia 
as being privy to the abstraction of certain 
bonds amounting to more than $800,000, inthe 
custody of the Dotiltmabt of the Interior, in 
the latter part of the year 1860. The report of 
the proceedings in this matter is very summary. 
On the 19th of March, 1861, in the Criminal 
Court at Washington, in the case of John B. 
Floyd, ex-Secretary of War, for conspiracy in 
attempting to defraud the Government, District 
Attorney Ould moved to enter a nolle prosequi. 
He stated that he believed the conspiracy ex- 
isted with Godard Bailey alone, and also, that 
as Mr. Floyd had been summoned and request- 
ed to testify before a congressional committee 
in relation to the matter, he could not be pros- 
ecuted by the Court, according to its ruling in 
the case of Russell. . 

Mr. Carlisle thought it was proper to state 
that his client (Mr. Floyd) had come here ready 
to answer the charges brought against him; 
but hearing of the decision with regard to Rus- 
sell, he (Carlisle) had, upon his own respon- 
sibility, and without consultation with any one, 
thought proper to bring the matter before his 
Honor. He hoped the motion of the District 
Attorney would be allowed. 

The Judge stated that he would take time to 
examine the indictment, and some other tech- 
nicalities of the case. He gave a decision on 
the 20th, dismissing the case. 

The agency of the Secretary in improving the 
military condition of the Southern States, filling 
the arsenals with arms, and preventing the oc- 
cupation of the forts by the United States forces, 
was most important to the Confederacy. Be- 
fore the close of the year he was appointed a 
brigadier-general in the Confederate army, and 
was in command at several skirmishes in West- 
ern Virginia. 

On the 29th of December the commissioners 
from South Carolina, Messrs. Barnwell, Adams, 
and Orr, addressed a letter to President Bu- 
chanan, stating that they were authorized and 
empowered to treat with the Government of 
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the United States for the delivery of the forts, 
magazines, light-houses, and other real estate, 
with their appurtenances, in the limits of South 
Carolina; and also for an apportionment of 
the public debt, and for a division of all other 
property held by the Government of the United 
States, as agent of the Confederated States, of 
which South Carolina was recently a member, 
and generally to negotiate as to all other meas- 
ures and arrangements proper to be made and 
adopted in the existing relation of the parties, 
and for the continuance of peace and amity be- 
tween that commonwealth and the Government 
at Washington. 


They farther laid before the President an_ 


official copy of the ordinance of secession, by 
which the State of South Carolina, as they said, 
“has resumed the powers, she delegated to the 
Government of the United States, and has de- 
clared - her perfect sovereignty and independ- 
ence.” They then proceed to say: 


It would also have been our duty to have informed 
you that we were ready to negotiate with you upon all 
such questions as are necessarily raised by the adop- 
tion of this ordinance, and that we were prepared 
enter upon this negotiation with the earnest desire to 
avoid all unnecessary and hostile collision, and so to 
inaugurate our new relations as to secure mutual re- 
spect, general advantage, and a future of good will and 
harmony, beneficial to all the parties concerned. 

But the events of the last twenty-four hours render 
such an assurance impossible. e came here the 
representatives of an authority which could, at any 
time within the past sixty days, have taken possession 
of the forts in Charleston harbor, but which, upon 
pledges given in a manner that we cannot doubt, de- 
termined to trust to your honor rather than to its own 

ower. Since our arrival here an officer of the United 

tates, acting, as we are assured, not only without, 
but against your orders, has dismantled one fort and 
occupied another—thus altering to a most important 
extent the condition of affairs under which we came. 

Until these circumstances are explained in amanner 
which relieves us of all doubt as to the spirit in which 
these negotiations shall be conducted, we are forced 
to suspend all discussion as to any arrangement 
by which our mutual interests may be amicably ad- 

justed, 

; And, in conclusion, we would urge upon you the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the troops diom the harbor of 
Charleston, Under present circumstances, they are a 
standing menace which renders negotiation impossible, 
and, as our recent experience shows, threatens speed- 
ily to bring to a bloody issue questions which ought to 
be settled with temperance and judgment. 


The reply of the President is dated on the 
30th. He alludes to his Message to Congress 
on the 3d of December, in which his position 
was defined, He states that he could meet 
them only as private gentlemen of the highest 
character, and was entirely willing to com- 
municate to Congress any proposition they 
might have to make to that body. He then re- 
fers to that portion of their letters which speaks 
of the events of the previous twenty-four hours, 
and the change in their position, and says: 

This brings me to a consideration of the nature of 
those alleged pledges, and in what manner they have 
been observed. In my Message of the 3d of Decem- 
ber last, I stated, in regard to the property of the 
United States in South Carolina, that it “has been 
purchased for a fair equivalent, by the consent of the 
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Legislature of the State, for the erection of forts, 
azines, arsenals, &., and over these the authority 
‘to exercise exclusive legislation,’ has been expressly 
mired by the Constitution to Congress. It is not 

elieved that any attempt will be made to expel the 
United States from this property by force; but if in 
this I should prove to be mistaken, the officer in com- 
mand of the forts has received orders to act strictly on 
the defensive. In such a contingency, the responsi- 
bility for consequences would rightfully rest upon the 
heads of the assailants.” This being the condition of 
the parties on Saturday, December 8, four of the rep- 
resentatives from South Carolina called upon me, 
and requested an interview. We had an earnest con- 
versation on the subject of these forts, and the best 
means of preventing a collision between the parties 
for the purpose of sparing the effusion of blood. 
suggested, for prudential reasons, that it would be best 
to put in writing what they said to me verbally. They 
did so, accordingly, and on Monday morning, the 10th 
inst., three of them 
all the representatives of South Carolina, with a 
exception. (See page 654.) 

And here I must, in justice to myself, remark that 

at the time the paper was presented to me, I objected 
to the word “‘ provided,” as it might be construed into 
an agreement on my part, which I never would make, 
They said that nothing was further from their inten- 
tion—they did not so understand it, and I should not 
so consider it. It is evident they could enter into no 
reciprocal agreement with me on the subject. . They 


did not profess to have authority to do this, and were - 


acting in their individual character. I considered it 
as nothing more, in effect, than the promise of highly 
honorable gentlemen to exert their influence for the 
ier expressed. The event has proven that they 

ave faithfully kept this promise, although I have 
never since received a line from any of them, or from 
any member of the Convention on the subject. It 
is well known that it was my determination, and this 
I freely expressed, not to reénforce the forts in the 
harbor, and thus produce a collision, until they had 
been actually teres ie or until I had certain evidence 
that they were about to be attacked. This paper I re- 
ceived most cordially, and considered it as’ a happy 
omen that peace might be still preserved, and that 
time might be thus given for reflection, This is the 
whole foundation for the alleged pledge. 

But I acted in the same manner as I would have 
done had I entered into a positive and formal agree- 
ment with parties capable of contracting, although 
such an agreement would have been, on my part, 
the nature of my official duties, impossible, The 
world knows that I have never sent any reénforcements 
to the forts in Charleston harbor, and I have certainly 
never authorized any change to be made ‘in their 
relative military status.” Bearing upon this subject 
I refer you to an order issued by the Secretary of 
War, on the 11th inst., to Major Anderson, but not 
prong to my notice until the 21st inst. (See Forts 
AND ARSENALS, Mouttriz, ) 


The President then proceeds to say that 
Major Anderson acted on his own responsibil- 
ity in removing to Fort Sumter, (sce Pusiio 
Documents, Message of January 8,) and justice 
required that he should not be condemned 
without a hearing. He then states that his 
first promptings, on hearing of the removal of 
Anderson, were to order him to return to Fort 
Moultrie, but before any steps could be taken 
to secure the concurrence of the South Carolina 
authorities, the latter took possession of the 
abandoned fort, and the other vacant ones. 
After describing the occurrences, the President 
thus proceeds: 


It is under all these circumstances that I am urged 


presented to me a paper signed by 
e 


“— 
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to withdraw the troops fromthe harbor 


point of writing, I have received informa- 
' tion by telegraph from Capt. Humphreys, in command 
of the arsenal at Charleston, that “it has to-day (Sun- 
; the 30th) been taken by force of urms.” It is 
: that the munitions of war belonging to this 
arsenal are worth half a million of dollars. 
“Cc t is needless. After this information, I 
have only to add, that whilst it is my duty to defend 
- Fort Sumter, as a ion of the public prop of the 
United States, against hostile attacks, whatever 
p orenatima ress come, by such means as I 
purpose, I do not perceive how such a defence 
can be construed into a menace against the city of 
_ Charleston. 


» To this letter of the President the commis- 
-Sioners sent a reply, dated January 1, 1861. 
“It is devoted to an examination of the main 

ints of the Presidents letter, and insists that 
was under a pledge to preserve the status of 
affairs in Charleston harbor previous to the re- 
moval of Major Anderson to Fort Sumter, and 
insisting that he should observe this pledge. 
This communication was returned by the 

President, with the following indorsement upon 
it: “This paper, just presented to the Presi- 
dent, is of such a character that he declines to 
receive it.” 
_ After the departure of the South Carolina 
delegation, Messrs. Wm. Porcher Miles and 
Lawrence M, Keitt published at Charleston, 
8. C., a narrative entitled, ‘A statement of 
what ired between the President and the 
South Carolina delegation,” in relation to the 
‘Teénforcement of Major Anderson. The fol- 
lowing extract shows that the understanding 
on the subject between the President and rep- 
resentatives of the State was not, even in the 
opinion of the latter, in the nature of a pledge 
on either side : 

“The very fact that we, the representatives from 

South Carolina, were not authorized to commit or 

“pledge” the State, were not treating with the Presi- 
_ dent as accredited ministers with powers, but as 

gentlemen assuming, toa certain extent, the delicate 

task of und ing to foreshadow the course and pol- 
icy of the State, should have made the President more 
ready to strengthen our hands to bring about and carry 
out the course and policy which he professed to have 
as much at heart as we had. While we were not au- 
thorized to say that the Convention would not order 
the occupation of the forts immediately after secession, 
and prior to the sending on of commissioners, the Presi- 
dent, as commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, could most positively say that, so 

Tong as South Carolina abstained from attacking and 
‘Seizing the forts, he would not send reénforcements to 

them or allow their relative military status to be 

204 EF We were acting in the capacity of gentle- 

men holding certain prominent positions, and anxious 

to exert such influence as we might possess to effect a 

peaceful solution of pending political difficulties, and 
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prevent, if ible, the horrorsof war. The President 
was acting in a double capacity ; not only as a gentle- 
man, whose influence in carrying out his share of the 
understanding or agreement was peaente! but as the 
head of the army, and, therefore, having the absolute 
control of the whole matter of reénforcing or transfer- 
ring the garrison at Charleston, But we have dwelt 
long enough upon this point. Suffice it to say that, 
considering the President as bound in honor, if not by 
treaty —— not to make any change in the forts, 
or to send reénforcements to them unless they were at- 
tacked, we of the delegation who were elected to the 
Convention felt equally bound in honor to do every 
thing on our part to prevent any premature collision. 
This Convention can bear us witness as to whether or 
not we endeavored honorably to carry out our share of 
the agreement. 


Affairs now continued to grow worse. The 
hope of an amicable adjustment was diminished 
by every hour’s delay, and as the prospect of a 
bloodless settlement passed away, the public 
distress became more and more aggravated. 
The Treasury was without money, and could 
obtain it only at twelve per cent. interest. The 
military force of the Government was almost 
entirely on the western frontier, and the yes- 
sels of the navy were in active service in dis- 
tant stations, or required immediate repairs. 
(See Navy.) 

On the 8th of January the President sent a 
Message to Congress, urging its immediate 
attention to the state of affairs. After alluding 
to the views advanced in his former Message, 
he said: 

This left me no alternative, as the chief Executive 
officer under the Constitution of the United States, but 
to collect the public revenues and to protect the public 

roperty, so far as this might be practicable, under ex- 
isting laws. 

This is still my purpose. My province is to execute, 
and not to make the laws. It belongs to Congress,ex- 
clusively to repeal, to modify, or to enlarge their pro- 
visions to meet exigencies as they may occur: I pos- 


sess no Loca ing power. 

I certainly had no right to make aggressive war 
wee any State; and I am pereney satisfied that the 

nstitution has wisely withheld that power even from 
Congress. But the right and the duty to use military 
force defensively against those who resist the Federal 
officers in the execution of their legal. functions, and 

inst those who assail the property of the Federal 
vernment, are clear and undeniable. 

But the dangerous and hostile attitude of the States 
towards each other has already far transcended and 
cast in the shade the ordinary Executive duties already 
provided for by law, and has assumed such vast and 
alarming proportions as to place the subject entirely 
above and beyond Executivecontrol. The fact cannot 
be disguised that we are in the midst of a great revo- 
lution. In all its various bearings, therefore, I com- 
mend the question to Congress, as the only human 
tribunal, under Providence, possessing the power to 
meet the existing emergency. To them exclusively 
belongs the power to declare war, or to authorize the 
employment of military force in all cases contemplated 
by the Constitution, and they alone possess the power 
to remove grievances which might lead to war, and to 
secure peace and union to this distracted country. On 
them, and on them alone, rests the responsibility. 


Referring to the principle which had thus far 
governed his conduct, he said : 


At the beginning of these unhappy troubles I deter- 
mined that no act of mine should increase the excite- 
ment in either section of the country. If the political 
conflict were to end in a civil war it was my deter- 
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mined purpose not to commence it, nor even to furnish 
an excuse for it by any act of this Government. My 
opinion remains hesidcoop that justice as well as 
sound policy require us still to seek a peaceful solution 
of the questions at issue between the North and the 
South. (See Pusric Documents.) 

On the 8th of January, Jacob Thompson, of 
Mississippi, the Secretary of the Interior, dur- 
ing Mr. Buchanan’s administration, resigned. 
He had telegraphed to Charleston and other 
places at the South that no more troops would 
be sent to Charleston for the present, and learn- 
ing that more had then been ordered, he thought 


that his honor had been compromised, and . 


therefore resigned. From the correspondence 
between him and Mr. Buchanan, it appears that 
the former had mistaken the action of the Cab- 
inet. Mr. Thompson, on tendering his resigna- 
tion, addressed the President as follows: 


Sir: It is with extreme regret I have just learned 
that additional troops have been ordered to Charleston. 
This subject has been frequently discussed in Cabinet 
Council; and when on Monday night, 81st of Decem- 
ber ultimo, the orders for reénforcements to Fort Sum- 
ter were countermanded, I distinctly understood from 
ey that no order of the kind would be made without 

eing previously considered and decided in Cabinet. 
It is true that on Wednesday, January 2, this subject 
was again discussed in Cabinet, but certainly no con- 
clusion was reached, and the War Department was not 
justified in ordering reénforcements without something 
more than wasthen said. I learn, however, this morn- 
ing, for the first time, that the steamer Star of the 
est sailed from New York last Saturday night with 
two hundred and fifty men, under Lieutenant Bartlett, 
bound for Fort Sumter. Under these circumstances I 
feel myself bound to resign my commission, as one of 

your constitutional advisers, into your hands, 

With high respect, your obedient servant, &c. 


To this President Buchanan replied on the 
next day: 


Str: I have received and accepted your resignation 
on yesterday, of the office of Secretary of the Interior. 

On Monday evening, 31st December, 1860, I sus- 
pended the orders which had been issued by the War 
and Navy Departments to send the Brooklyn with re- 
enforcements to Fort Sumter. Of this I informed you 
on the same evening. I stated to you my reason for 
this suspension, which you knew, from its nature, 
would be speedily removed. In consequence of your 
request, however, I promised that these orders should 
not be renewed ‘‘ without being previously considered 
and decided in Cabinet.” This promise was faithfully 
observed on my part. In order to carry it into effect 
I called a apectl Oabiniet meeting on Wednesday, 2d 
January, 1861, in which the question of sending reén- 
forcements to Fort Sumter was amply discussed both 
by yourself and others. The decided majority of opin- 
ions was against you. At this moment, the answer of 
the South Carolina “ Commissioners” to my communi- 
cation to them of 31st December was received and read. 
It produced much indignation among the members of 
the Cabinet. After a further brief conversation I em- 
2 bi the following language: “It is now all over, 
and reénforcements must be sent.” Judge Black said, 
at the moment of my decision, that after this letter the 
Cabinet would be unanimous, and I heard no dissent- 
ing voice. Indeed, the spirit and tone of the letter left 
no doubt on my mind that Fort Sumter would be im- 
mediately attacked, and hence the necessity of sending 
reénforcements there without delay. 

Whilst you admit “that on Wednesday, January 2, 
this subject was again discussed in Cabinet,” you say, 
“but certainly no conclusion was reached, and the 
War Department was not justified in ordering reén- 
forcements without something more than was then 
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said.” You are certainly mistaken in alleging that 
‘no conclusion was reached,” In this your recollec- 
tion is entirely different from that of your four oldest 
colleagues in the Cabinet. Indeed, my language was 
so unmistakable that the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy proceeded to act upon it without any further in- 
tercourse with myself than what you heard, or might 
have heard me say. You had been so emphatic in op- 
posing these reénforcements that I thought you bn 
resign in consequence of my decision. 1 deeply regret 
that you have been mistaken in point of fact, though I 
firmly believe honestly mistaken. Still, it is certain 
you have not the less been mistaken. 
Yours, very respectfully. 


‘On his return home to Mississippi, he was 
welcomed by a number of neighbors and friends, 
to whom he made an address, stating the opin- 
ions which existed in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet. 


. 


He said that there was “no serious difficulty” in 
the Cabinet until after the presidential election, when 
there arose a discussion upon the rights and powers of 
the General and State Governments. On the right of 
a State to secede, the Cabinet split at once; but on the 
right of the General Government to coerce a State, all 
agreed in the negative. Mr. Thompson held strongly 
to the right to secede, but kept his place, in the hope, 
as he says, of preserving — e agreed with the 
President that it was his duty to enforce the laws and 
hold public property, but held that the army and navy 
could only be used as a posse to aid the civil authority, 
and as all the civil and executive officers in South Car- 
olina had resigned, there could be no attempt to uphold 
the laws. He held, also, that the forts in the seceding 
States could not be occupied as military posts without 
endangering the peace of thecountry. He not only 
eae this view of the subject, but insisted that the 

resident had no right to reénforce the defences in 
Charleston harbor. He says: “As I was writing my 
resignation, I sent a dispatch to Judge Longstreet, 
that the Star of the West was coming with reinforce- 
ments. The troops were thus put on their guard, 
and when the Star of the West arrived she received a 
warm welcome from booming cannon, and soon beat a 
retreat.” 

Philip F. Thomas, of Maryland, who had been 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, on the res- 
ignation of Howell Cobb, of Georgia, on the 
10th of December, 1860, discharged the duties 
of the office one month, and on the 11th of 
January tendered his resignation. His state- 
ment of reasons for this step is important, so far 
as it manifests any of the views entertained by 
the Cabinet at this time. He writes to Presi- 
dent Buchanan : 

My Dear Sir: It has not been in my power, as you 
are aware, to agree with you and with a majority of 

our constitutional advisers in the measures which 

ave been adopted in reference to the present condi- 
tion of things in South Carolina; nor do I think it at 
all probable that I shall be able to concur in the views 
which you entertain, so far as I understand them, 
touching the authority, under existing laws, to enforce 
the collection of the customs at the port of Charleston. 


To avoid embarrassment on the one hand, 
and the exposure of himself to just criticism by 
those who knew his views, his resignation was 
tendered, &c. To this the President replied, 
accepting the resignation, by saying, “I very 
much regret that circumstances, in your opin- 
ion, have rendered this necessary.” 

On the same day John A. Dix, of New York, 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and 
confirmed by the Senate. He was a citizen of, 
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New York, had belonged to the army in the 
war of 1812, was subsequently a Senator in Con- 
gress, and at the time of his appointment held 
the office of post-master at New York City. 
Subsequently, on the 16th of May, he was made 
a major-general in the army, and commanded a 
force stationed at Baltimore. 

The views entertained by the Government 
from this period until the 4th of March, were 
stated explicitly by Secretary Dix in his speech 
at the great meeting at Union Square in New 
York City on the 20th of April ensuing. Com- 
ing from a member of the Cabinet during the 
time of which he speaks, they are entitled to 
unreserved credit. His words were these: 

- “ And here, fellow-citizens, it is important 
that we should clearly understand the position 
of the late Administration on this question. It 
is due to this Administration, as well as the 
last, that we should al] understand it. I shall 
be very brief, but I must ask your close atten- 
tion for the few moments that will be needed. 
On the 3d of December last, in his annual 
Message to Congress, the late President made a 
strong and unanswerable argument aginst the 
right of secession. He also indicated his pur- 

to collect the revenue and defend the forts 
in South Carolina. In a special M to 
Congress, on the 8th of January, he declared (I 
use the language of the Message)—‘ The right 
and the duty to use military force defensively 
against those who resist the Federal officers in 
the pane their legal revo ress 
against those who assail the property of the 
Federal Government, are clear and undeniable.’ 
The authorities of South Carolina were repeat- 
edly warned that, if they assailed Fort Sumter, 
it would be the commencement of civil war, 
and they would be responsible for the conse- 
quences, The last and most emphatic of these 
Warnings is contained in the admirable answer 
of Mr. Holt, Secretary of War, to Mr. Hayne, 
the commissioner from South Carolina, on the 
_ 6th of February. It is in these words: ‘If, 


_ with all the multiplied proof which exists of the 


President’s anxiety for peace, and of the ear- 
_ hestness with which he has pursued it, the au- 
thorities of that State shall assault Fort Sum- 
_ ter, and peril the lives of the handful of brave 
_ and loyal men shut up within its walls, and 
thus plunge our common country into the hor- 
_ rors of civil war, then upon them and those 
_ they represent must rest the responsibility.’ 
I believe the letter from which I have read this 
extract has never been published, for I, as a 
member of the Administration at the time it 
was written, have a right to say that it had the 
cordial approval of the late President and all 
his constitutional advisers. And this brings 
_ me to the point I wish to make. I violate no 
_ confidence in making it. Itis this: if South 
Carolina had tendered war to the late Adminis- 
__ tration as she has to this—I mean by a hostile 
_ and deadly assault—it would have been unani- 
_ Mously accepted.” 
‘ The President states, in his letter accepting 
45 
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the resignation of Secretary Thompson, that on 
the 2d of January, in Cabinet meeting, it wae 
decided to reénforce Fort Sumter. On the 5th 
the steamer Star of the West left New York 
with men, arms, and ammunition on board, and 
arrived off Charleston on the 9th, (see Srar or 
THE West,) was fired upon, and returned. This 
proceeding was consistent with the position 
taken by the President in his Message of Janu- 
ary 8, and his correspondence with the retiring 
secretaries, 

Meantime, on the 4th of January, an order 
was issued to all the available troops at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, to be ready to march to Fort 
McHenry at Baltimore. The order to march 
was given on the 7th. On the 7th a small force 
was sent to Harper’s Ferry armory. A regi- 
ment of volunteers had been offered from West- 
chester, Penn., on the 5th. On the same day a 
salute in honor of Major Anderson was fired at 
Schenectady, N. Y. On the 10th the steamer 
Joseph Whitney left Boston with stores and 
phe gh for the Tortugas and other forts in Flor- 
ida. 

The occupation of Fort Sumter by a little 
garrison of Federal troops, and the waving of 
the Stars and Stripes daily over its walls in the 
harbor of Charleston, gave great annoyance to 
the authorities of South Carolina. The sover- 
eignty and independence of South Carolina was 
not an accomplished fact, while that emblem of 
another power floated without her consent over 
a portion of the State territory. Accordingly, ' 
on the 11th of January, a demand for the sur- 
render of the fort was made by Gov. Pickens 
on Major Anderson, who declined to comply, 
from want of authority. (See Sumrer.) On 
the same day I. W. Hayne, Attorney-General 
of South Carolina, was despatched as an envoy 
of the State to Washington, to demand the sur- 
render of the fort by the President of the 
United States. On his arrival in Washington, 
ten Senators in Congress from seceding States 
advised him to delay action until those States 
should have formed a Confederacy. They 
offered to propose to the President that Fort 
Sumter should not be reénforced in the mean 
time. On this condition he acceded to their 
request. Those Senators, through Messrs. Fitz- 
patrick, Mallory, and Slidell, having laid the 
correspondence before the President, received 
through Secretary Holt a reply dated on the 
22d of January. 

Mr. Holt stated that the President had con- 
sidered that correspondence, in which it ap- 
peared that their suggestions to Mr. Hayne to 
withhold his demand on the President, had re- 
ceived a clear and explicit answer from Mr. 
Hayne himself, in these words: 

’ Tam not clothed with power to make the arrange- 
ments you suggest ; but provided you can get assur- 
ances, with which you are entirely satisfied, that no 
reénforcements will be sent to Fort Sumter in the in- 
terval, and that the public peace will not be disturbed 
by any act of hostility towards South Carolina, I will 
refer your communication to the authorities of South 
Carolina, and, withholding the communication with 
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which I am at present charged, will await further in- 
structions. 

Mr. Holt then states that the President has 
endeavored to perform his duties in such a 
manner as to preserve the peace and prevent 
bloodshed. His sole object has been to act 
strictly on the defensive, and to authorize no 
movement against the people of South Caro- 
lina, unless clearly justified: by a hostile move- 
ment on their part. _ 

In regard to the proposition of Colonel Hayne, 
“that no reénforcements will be sent to Fort 
Sumter in the interval, and that the public 
peace will not be disturbed by any act of hos- 
tility towards South Carolina,” it is impossible 

for him to give any such assurances. The 
President has no authority to enter into such 
an agreement or understanding. As an execu- 
tive officer, he is simply bound to protect the 
public property, so far as this may be practi- 
cable; and it would be a manifest violation of 
his duty to place himself under engagements 
that he would not perform this duty either for 
an indefinite or a limited period. At the pres- 
ent moment, it is not deemed necessary to re- 
énforce Major Anderson, because he makes no 
such request, and feels quite secure in his posi- 
tion. Should his safety, however, require réen- 
forcements, every effort will be made to supply 
them. 

In regard to an assurance from the President 
“that the public peace will not be disturbed by 
any act of hostility towards South Carolina,” 
Mr. Holt said: ‘The answer will readily occur 
to yourselves. To Congress, and to Congress 
alone, belongs the power to make war, and it 
would be an act of usurpation for the Execu- 
tive to give any assurance that Congress would 
not exercise this power, however strongly he 
may be convinced that no such intention exists.” 

This correspondence was forwarded to 
Charleston, and the Governor of South Caro- 
lina ordered Mr. Hayne to deliver his letter 
forthwith. The demand of Mr. Hayne was 
urged on these grounds: 

South Carolina, as a separate independent sovereign, 
assumes the right to take into her own possession every 
thing within her limits essential to maintain her honor 
or her safety, irrespective of the question of property, 
subject only to the moral duty requiring that compen- 
sation should be made to the owner. This right she 
cannot permit to be drawn into discussion. As to 
compensation for any property, whether of an indi- 
vidual or a Government, which she may deem it neces- 
sary, for her honor or safety, to take into her posses- 
sion, her past history gives ample guarantee that it 
will be made, upon a fair accounting, to the last dollar. 

In another part of his letter he speaks in 
terms of similar purport, as follows: 


She (South Carolina) rests her position on some- 
thing higher than mere property. It is a considera- 
tion of her own dignity as a sovereign, and the safety 
of her people, which prompts her to demand that this 

roperty Saat not longer be used as a military post 
i a Government she no longer acknowledges. She 
feels this to be an imperative duty. It has, in fact, 
become an absolute necessity of her condition. 


On the 6th of February, Mr. Holt gave a 
final reply, in which he said: 
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_ The proposal now presented to the President, is 
goply an offer on the part of South Carolina to buy 
Fort Sumter and contents as property of the United 
States, sustained by a declaration, in effect, that if she 
is not permitted to make the purchase, she will seize 
the fort by force of arms. As the initiation of the ne- 

otiation for the transfer of property between friendly 

overnments, this proposal impresses the President as 
having assumed a most unusual form. He has, how- 
ever, investigated the claim on which it professes to 
be based, apart from the declaration that accompanies 
it. And it may be here remarked that much stress 
has been laid upon the employment of the words 
‘‘property” and ‘public property” by the President 
in his several messages. These are the most compre- 
hensive terms which can be used in such a connection, 
and surely, when referring to a fort or any other public 
establishment, they embrace the entire and undivided 
interest of the Government therein. 

The title of the United States to Fort Sumter is com- 
plete and incontestable. Were its interest in this prop- 
erty purely proprietary, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, it might probably be subjected to the ex- 
ercise of the right of eminent domain; but it has also 
political relations to it of a much higher and more im- 

osing character than those of mere proprietorship. 

t has absolute jurisdiction over the fort and the soil 
on which it stands. This jurisdiction consists in the 
authority to “ exercise exchitivs legislation ” over the 
property referred to, and is therefore clearly incom- 
patible with the claim of eminent domain now insisted 
upon by South Carolina. This authority was not de- 
rived from any questionable, revolutionary source, but 
from the peaceful cession of South Carolina herself, 
acting through her Legislature, under a provision of 
the Constitution of the United States. South Carolina 
can no more assert the right of eminent domain over 
Fort Sumter than Maryland can assert it over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The political and proprietary rights 
of the United States in either case rest upon precisely 
the same ground. 

The President, however, is relieved from the neces- 
sity of further pursuing this inquiry by the fact that, 
whatever may be the claim of South Carolina to this 
fort, he has no constitutional power to cede or surren- 
der it. The property of the United States has been 
acquired by force of public law, and can only be dis- 
posed of under the same solemn sanctions. The Presi- 
dent, as the head of the Executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment only, can no more sell and transfer Fort 
Sumter to South Carolina, than he can sell and con- 
vey the capitol of the United States to Maryland, or to 
any other State or individual seeking to possess it. 
His Excellency the Governor is too familiar with the 
Constitution of the United States, and with the limita- 
tions upon the powers of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Government it has established, not to appreciate at 
once the soundness of this legal proposition. 

The question of reénforcing Fort Sumter is so fully 
disposed of in my letter to Senator Slidell and others, 
under date of the 22d of January—a copy of which 
accompanies this—that its discussion will not now be 
renewed. I then said: “ At the present moment it is 
not deemed necessary to réenforce Major Anderson, 
because he makes no such request. Should his safety, 
however, require reénforcements, every effort will be 
made to supply them.” I can add nothing to the ex- 
plicitness of this language, which still applies to the 
existing status. The right to send forward reénforce- 
ments, when in the judgment of the President the 
safety of the garrison requires them, rests on the same 
unquestionable foundation as the right to occupy the 
fortress itself. 

In the letter of Senator Davis and others to your- 
self, under date of the 15th ultimo, they say: “‘ We, 
therefore, think it especially due from South Carolina 
to our States—to say nothing of other slaveholding 
States—that she should, as far as she can consistently 
with her honor, avoid initiating hostilities between her 
and the United States, or any other Power ;” and you 
now yourself give to the President the gratifying as- 
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surance that “South Carolina has every disposition to 
preserve the public peace;” and, since he is himself 
sincerely anim by the same desire, it would seem 
that this common and patriotic object must be of cer- 
tain attainment. It is difficult, however, to reconcile 
with this assurance the declaration on your part that 
“it is a consideration of her (South Carolina’s) own 
dignity as a sovereign, and the safety of her people, 
which prompts her to demand that this property 
should not longer be used as a military post by a 
Government she no longer acknowledges,” and the 
thought you so constantly present that this occupa- 
tion must lead to a collision of arms and the preva- 
BP roct Sonter i tself a mil t, and noth 
ort Sumter is in i a mili st, and nothi 
else; and it would seem that eoreg h iat the rar ge 
the p of its use should give to it a hostile or 
friendly character. This fortress is now held by the 
Government of the United States, for the same objects 


_ for which it has been held from the completion of its 


construction. These are national and defensive; and 
were a public enemy now to attempt the capture of 
Charleston or the destruction of the commerce of its 
harbor, the whole force of the batteries of this fortress 
would be at once exerted for their protection. How 
the presence of a small garrison, actuated by such a 

irit as this, can compromise the dignity or honor of 
South Carolina, or become a source of irritation to het 
people, the President is at a loss to understand. The 
attitude of that garrison, as has been often declared, is 
neither menacing nor defiant, nor unfriendly. It is 
actin bye orders to stand strictly on the defensive, 
and the Government and people of South Carolina 
‘Toust well know that they can never receive aught but 
shelter from its guns, unless, in the absence of all 
provocation, they should assault it, and seek its de- 
struction. The intent with which this fortress is held 
by the President is truthfully stated by Senator Davis 
and others, in their letter to ho sige of the 15th Jan- 
uary, in which they say: “Jt is not held with any 
hostile or unfriendly purpose towards your State, 
but merely as property of the United States, which 
the President deems it his duty to protect and pre- 
serve.” 

If the announcement so repeatedly made of the 
President's pacific purposes in continuing the occupa- 
tion of Fort Sumter until the question shall have been 
setiled by competent authority, has failed to impress 
the Government of South Carolina, the forbearing con- 
duct of his Administration for the last few months 
‘should be received as conclusive evidence of his sin- 
cerity. And if this forbearance, in view of the circum- 
stances which have so oa ef tried it, be not accepted 
as a satisfactory pledge of the peaceful policy of this 
Administration tow: South Carolina, then it may 
be safely affirmed that neither language nor conduct 
can possibly furnish one. If, with all the multiplied 
proofs which exist of the President’s anxiety for 
peace, and of the earnestness with which he has pur- 
sued it, the authorities of that State shall assault Fort. 
Sumter, and peril the lives of the handful of brave 
and loyal men shut up within its walls, and thus 
plunge our common country into the horrors of civil 
war, then upon them and those they represent must 
Test the responsibility. 

: Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
_ The question of safety to South Carolina is 


set aside, and her right and title to the posses- 


sion of the fort thus denied by the Secretary 
with unanswerable force. It was at this time 
believed to be impossible that the authorities 
of South Carolina would incur the tremen- 
dous responsibility of commencing hostilities 
“at Charleston by an attack on the handful of 
men shut up in the fort—the surrender of 


| _ which had been thus demanded. 


_ On the 19th of January, the Legislature of 
Virginia passed the series of resolutions which 
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led to the Peace Conference at Washington on 
February 4. (See page 178, also Peace Con- 
FERENCE.) Under one of the resolutions, ex- 
President Tyler was appointed a commissioner 
to the President of the United States, and John 
Robertson a commissioner to the State of South 
Carolina, and the other States that had seceded, 
or should secede, with instructions to request 
the President of the United States, and the 
authorities of such States, ‘to agree to abstain, 
pending the proceedings contemplated, from 
any and all acts calculated to produce a col- 
lision of arms between the States and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States.” 


On the 24th of January, ex-President Tyler 
called upon President Buchanan to discharge 
the duties of his mission. On his return to 
Virginia he made a report to the Legislature, 
respecting his mission. So much of this report 
as serves to explain the views of the President, 
and thereby those of the Government, was as 
follows: 


On the next morning, at the hour of ten, I repaired 
to the President’s mansion, and met from him a warm 
and cordial reception. I lost no time in handing him 
es letter of appcmunent, attested by the Seal of the 

tate and the legislative resolutions. He said that 
they were the first full copies of the resolutions which 
he had seen ; and, after reading them, he remarked that 
he considered them very important, and was good 
enough to add that, being borne by myself, he should 
feel it his duty to make them the subject of a special 
M eto Congress. Either I suggested, or he vol- 
untarily remarked, most probably the latter, that he 
should accompany them with astrong recommendation 
to Congress, with whom, he said, rested the entire 

ower over the subject of war or peace, to abstain 
m all action of a hostile character until Virginia 
should have had a fair opportunity to exert all her ef- 
forts to preserve the public peace and restore harmony 
tothe Union. I said to him that my mission was to 
him ; that he was commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy; could regulate the movements of soldiers and 
ships in peace and in war, and that every thingVirginia 
desired was that the status quo should be observed. 

I represented to him that the people of Virginia were 
almost universally inclined to prep and reconciliation ; 
that I need not inform him of the sacrifices the State 
had made for the Union in its initiation, or of her in- 
strumentality in the creation of the Constitution; that 
her efforts to re-construct or preserve depended, for 
their success, on her being permitted to conduct them 
undisturbed by outside collision. He replied that he 
had in no measure changed his views as presented in 
his annual Message; that he could give no pledges; 
that it was his duty to enforce the laws, and the whole 

ower rested with Con He complained that the 

outh had not treated him properly; that they had 
made unnecessary demonstrations by seizing un- 
protected arsenals and forts, and thus perpetrating 
acts of useless bravado, which had quite as well been 
left alone. I suggested to him that while those things 
were (I admitted) calculated to fret and irritate the 
Northern mind, yet he would see in them only the ne- 
cessary results of popular excitement, which, after all, 
worked no mischief in the end, if harmony in the 
States was once more restored; that the States where- 
in the seizures had been made would account for ail 
the public property, and that, in the mean time, the 
agencies for its preservation were only changed. He 
repeated his views of the obligations which rested on 
him ; could give no pledges but those contained in his 
public acts, and recu again to the Proceedings of 
the Legislature and his intention to send them to Con- 
gress in a special Message, accompanied with a strong 
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recommendation to avoid the passage of any hostile 
legislation. I asked if I might be permitted to see the 
sketch of the Message, to which he unhesitatingly re- 
plied that he would take pleasure in showing it to me 
next morning. 

Much more occurred in thé course of an interview 
which lasted for an hour and a half, all, however, re- 
lating exclusively to the above topics, and I left him 
entirely satisfied with the result of my interview. The 
President was frank and entirely confiding in his lan- 

age and whole manner. A moment’s reflection satis- 

ed me that if the Message contained the recommen- 
dation to Congress to abstain from hostile legislation, 
I was at liberty to infer a similar determination on his 
part of a state of quietude. 

Friday, 25. Y waited on him again the followin 
morning, and he lost no time in reading me so muc 
of the sketch of the proposed Message as related to 
the recommendation to Congress. suggested no 
change or alteration, believing it to be amply sufficient, 
and I became only anxious for its presentation to Con- 
gress. He said he should have it all prepared to be 
submitted to his Cabinet on that day, and would send 
it in the next day. On the afternoon of the same day 

Friday 25) I was waited on by the Secretary of 

tate and the Attorney-General, who stated that they 
had called upon me, at the request of the President, to 
express his regret that, in consequence of the adjourn- 
ment over to Monday, he would not be able to send in 
the Message until Monday. 

While in conversation with those gentlemen, which 
chiefly turned on the condition of public affairs, I was 
startled by the receipt of a telegraphic despatch from 
Judge Robertson, my co-commissioner, dated at 
Charleston, South Carolina, inquiring into the founda- 
tion of arumor which had reached that place that the 
steamship Brooklyn, with troops, had sailed from Nor- 
folk. I immediately handed over the despatch to the 
gentlemen, with the suitable inquiries. The Attorney- 
General said, in substance: ‘‘ You know, sir, that I 
am attached to the law department, and not in the 
way of knowing any thing about it.” The Secretary 
of State said that he had heard and believed that the 
Brooklyn had sailed with some troops, but he did not 
know when she sailed, or to what point she was des- 
tined. I then said: “I hoped that she had not re- 
ceived her orders since my arrival in Washington.” 
On this point the gentlemen could give me no infor- 
mation, but expressed no doubt but that the President 
would give me the information if requested. 

I excused myself to them, and, immediately with- 
drawing to the adjoining room, I addressed to the 
President a note, which Mr. Stanton, the Attorney- 
General, kindly volunteered to bear in person and 
without lapse of time tothe President. In ashort time 
afterwards Mr. Stanton returned to inform me that he 
had carried the note to the President’s house, but, for 
a reason not necessary here to state, he could not see 
the President, but had placed it in the hands of his 
servant to be delivered at the earliest opportunity. 
The reply of the President reached me at half-past 11 
o’clock that night. In.the interim I had despatched 
by telegraph to Judge Robertson the information I 
had collected, and upon the opening of the Telegraph 
office the next morning, (Saturday,) the oularial } art 
of the President’s reply relating to the sailing of the 
Brooklyn, viz., that she had gone on an errand of 
“‘mercy and relief,” and that she was not destined to 
South Carolina, The orders for the sailing of the ship, 
as will be seen, were issued before I reached Washing- 
ton. After receiving the letter, and willingly adoptin 
the most favorable construction of its expressions, 
resolved to remain in Washington until after Monday, 
when the Message would go to the two Houses. I 
listened to its reading in the Senate with pleasure. 


The following is the letter of Mr. Buchanan 

to Mr. Tyler relative to the steamer Brooklyn: 
January 25, 1861. 

My Dear Sir: I have just received your note. The 

orders were given to the Brooklyn, I believe, on Mon- 
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day or Tuesday last; certainly before your arrival in 
this city. She goes on an errand of mercy and relief. 
If she had not been sent it would have been an aban- 
donment of our highest duty. Her movements are in 
no-way connected with South Carolina, 

Your friend, very respectfully, 

The resolutions of Virginia were sent to Con- 
gress accompanied by a Message, in which the 
President expressed his gratification on the 
occasion and his views of his own position. 
(See page 178.) It is manifest that from the 3d 
of December to this period, the views of the 
Government had been openly and constantly 
asserted relative to its position. In the Mes- 
sage of the President at the commencement of 
the session of Congress; in the correspondence 
with the retiring secretaries, and with the 
three commissioners from South Carolina; in 
the Message of the 8th of January; in the cor- 
respondence with Commissioner Hayne; in the 
interview with ex-President Tyler, and the 
subsequent Message to Congress, and in the 
speech of Secretary Dix at Union Square, the 
Government appears firm and steadfast, and 
unchangeable in its position of forbearance and 
conciliation, refusing all pledges, and deter- 
mined to use military force if any violence 
should be manifested against its authority. 
Under such a state of facts, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any grounds to sustain the implication 
contained in the Message of President Lincoln 
to Congress, on the 4th of July, in which he 
thus speaks of the reénforcement of Fort 
Pickens : 

‘** An order was at once directed to be sent 
for the landing of the troops from the steam- 
ship Brooklyn into Fort Pickens, This order 
could not go by land, but must take the longer 
and slower route by sea. The first return 
news from the order was received just one 


week before the fall of Fort Sumter. The news 


itself was, that the officer commanding the 
Sabine, to which vessel the troops had been 
transferred from the Brooklyn, acting upon 
some quasi armistice of the late Administra- 
tion, (and of the existence of which the present 
Administration, up to the time the order was 
despatched, had only too vague and uncertain 
rumors to fix attention,) had refused to land 
the troops.” 

So President Davis, in his Message to the 
Confederate Congress on the 20th of July, thus 
refers to these remarks of President Lincoln: 

“ Fortunately for truth and history, however, 
the President of the United States details with 
minuteness the.attempt to reénforce Fort Pick- 
ens, in violation of an armistice, of which he 
confessed tv have been informed, but only by 
rumors, too vague and uncertain to fix the 
attention of the hostile expedition despatched 
to supply Fort Sumter.” 

It is worth while to note how far the posi- 
tion of the Administration responded to the 
public sentiment of the country at this time. 
Congress was in session. Numerous propo- 
sitions for an adjustment of difficulties were 
under consideration in the House. A less 


CO 
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number were awaiting the action of the Sen- 
ate, and Srey on the Orittenden Com- 
promise. No progress was made in the bill 
to give the President men and money. The 
Peace Conference had just convened; Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sourl were represented in that body, indicat- 
ing a strong and powerful sentiment in favor 
of a peaceful solution of the difficulties in that 
very portion of the country whose sympathies 
were with the South in preference to the North 
—and who were certain, if a violent division 
must come, to join the South. New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, the large cen- 
tres of wealth, demanded a course of concilia- 
tion and compromise. New Jersey, and a 
large portion of all the Middle and Western 
States opposed coercive measures, and were 
ready to make sacrifices to preserve the Union, 
although, if a violent division came, their first 
sympathies were with the North, and were sure 
to place them in array against the South. Even 
in Faneuil Hall, at Boston, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary the following resolution was adopted : 


resolved, That this meeting depends for the return 
of the seceding States and the permanent preservation 
of the Union on conciliatory counsels, and a sense of 
the benefits which the Constitution confers on all the 
_ States of the Confederacy, and not on meena coer- 

cion ; and that it shrinks with horror from the thought 
of civil war between the North and South. 


Such was the nature of all the active meas- 
_ ures proposed in the existing state of affairs. 
Meantime, the Legislatures of New York and 
Ohio had passed resolutions, tendering to the 
Government all their resources in men and 
money for its support. But it was not expected 
that these would be called for unless some hos- 
_ tile and violent act was committed by the 
secessionists against the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, it was soon apparent 
_ that no party to the difficulty could succeed 
_ in procuring an acquiescence in all the consti- 
futional and legislative arrangements it might 
_ deem necessary to secure a pacification of the 
_ others on the question of slavery. The Goy- 
_ ernment seemed to be threatened with over- 
_ throw on points rather of political punctilio 
_ than practical concern. On the one hand, the 


__ Republicans insisted that they could not and 


would not listen to any terms of pacification at 


a time when the people of a portion of the 


_ Southern States stood with arms in their hands, 

and in the attitude of practical rebellion against 
__ the Federal Government. On the other hand, 
_ the Southern leaders justified their revolution- 


_ ary proceedings on the ground that a portion of 
_ the Northern States had nullified the Constitu- 
_ tion and Jaws of the land by the passage of 
_ their personal liberty laws, (sée Persona Lrn- 


so grry Laws,) and violated the spirit, if not the 


( letter, of the civil compact existing between 
_ the States by the election of a “sectional” can- 


didate to the Presidency. The Republicans also 


tod sturdily refused to give any consideration to 
_ propositions involving the assumption that 
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there could be, under the particular sanction 
of Federal law, any thing like property in man. 
The Southern leaders, on the contrary, contend- 
ed that property in slaves should, in all Federal 
relations, be placed on the same footing as any 
other property. To the former, the paramount 
idea appeared now to be the recognition of 
the slave only as a person. To the latter the 
paramount idea appeared to be the recognition 
of the slave only as property, The fact was, 
and still is, that the slave in the different rela- 
tions which he sustains, is both a person and 
property, and in the former of these charac- 
ters, he counts as a modified element of political 
power recognized in the Constitution of the 
United States. But in the excitement and 
turbulence of the hour, reason and common 
sense were lost sight of, and these hair-splitting 
discriminations engrossed the attention even 
of Congress itself. Neither party to these 
views appear on the record of events, as having 
performed at this time any act aiming directly 
and solely to the restoration of peace and union 
thoughout the country. Amid such conflicts, 
by which the Union men of the Border States 
were paralyzed, the term of Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration closed. The original national 
drama was over. The curtain had fallen. The 
nature of the new period of existence to be opened 
on the morrow no man comprehended, 

On the 4th of March, at noon, President Lin- 
coln delivered his Inaugural Address, (see Pus- 
t10. Documents,) took the oath of his office, 
and commenced the discharge of its duties. 
What was the posture of affairs at this time, 
especially as compared with their state on the 
day of election in November. Seven Southern 
States had retired from the Union, the officers 
of the Federal Government had resigned, and 
there were no persons to represent its powers 
or execute its duties within their Jimits, ex- 
cepting in the Post-Office Department. With- 
in these States, also, all the forts, arsenals, 
dockyards, custom-houses, revenue cutters, &c., 
embracing all the movable and stationary arti- 
cles connected therewith, had been taken pos- 
session of by the authority of these States indi- 
vidually, and were held by persons and officers 
denying any allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and avowing it to be due by them only 
to a Government created by the united action 
of these seven States. Only Forts Pickens, 
Taylor, and Jefferson, near the Florida coast, 
and Sumter, in Charleston harbor, continued 
under the flag of the Union. 

The other forts thus seized were put in an 
improved condition, new ones built, and armed 
forces had been organized, and were organiz- 
ing, avowedly to protect this property from 
recapture, and to capture those not yet seized. 
Around Fort Sumter batteries had been erected, 
with guns equal or heavier in calibre than hers, 
and in far greater number. Officers of the 
army and navy of the Union from these States, 
had chiefly resigned, and had been reappointed 
in the service of the latter. A complete Goy- 
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ernment for a nation was in operation in 
these States, and the property thus seized 
was held, as the new Government avowed, 
to be accounted for in a peaceful settle- 
ment with the Federal Union, or to be used 
for the defence of those States, if assaulted by 
the same Union. They asked for peace, and to 
be “let alone,” but were determined to hazard 
a war sooner than return to their former alle- 
giance. 

Among the other States, Kentucky made an 
application to Congress to call a National Con- 
vention to amend the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and requested the Legislatures of 
all the other States to make similar applica- 
tions, and appointed commissioners to a con- 
ference of the Border States to consider and, if 
practicable, agree upon some suitable adjustment 
of the present unhappy controversies. Some 
of the States of the North appointed com- 
missioners to this conference, which agreed 
upon terms for an adjustment, but no State ac- 
tion followed. Not a single slaveholding State 
complied with the request of Kentucky to 
apply to Congress to call a National Conven- 
tion, whilst three non-slaveholding States so 
complied, and several others prepared to 
follow. 

A Peace Conference was called by Virginia, 
in which twenty States were represented. Such 
measures would have been recommended as 
were desired by the seceding States if they had 
been present by their votes to secure their adop- 
tion. Three territorial bills were passed by 
_ Congress, in no one of which was inserted the 
prohibition of slavery as insisted upon hitherto 
by the Republicans. The North condemned the 
personal liberty bills of the States, declared in 
favor of a faithful execution of the fugitive 
slave law, and concurred in proposing, by the 
requisite constitutional majority, an amendment 
of the Constitution guaranteeing positively and 
forever the exemption of slavery in the States 
from the interference of Congress. This was 
one of the guarantees embraced in the scheme 
of Mr. Crittenden and also in the scheme of the 
Peace Conference. 

Rhode Island repealed its personal liberty 
law outright, whilst Vermont, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin had 
under consideration the repeal or essential mod- 
ification of their respective laws of this deserip- 
tion. Not less than a quarter of a million of 
the people of the North, besides societies and 
representative bodies without number, petition- 
ed Congress for the adoption of any adjustment 
satisfactory to States of the Southern Border. 

After such a manifestation of public senti- 
ment, there was nothing to justify the President 
in declaring that he should adopt a policy of 
coercion towards the seceding States. In his 
inaugural, he expressed himself in favor of a 
National Convention, and announced his policy. 
Whether it intended peace or war, was greatly 
discussed, at the time; public sentiment, how- 
ever, generally believed it was to be peaceful. 
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But on this point he is himself the most satis- 
factory exponent. In his Message, at the ex- 
tra session in July, he says: “ Finding this 
condition of things, and believing it to be an 
imperative duty upon the incoming Executive 
to prevent, if possible, the consummation of 
such attempt to destroy the Federal Union, a 
choice of means to that end became indispen- 
sable. This choice was made, and was declared 
in the inaugural address, The policy chosen 
looked to the exhaustion of all peaceful meas- 
ures, before a resort to any stronger ones. It 
sought only to hold the public places and prop- 
erty not already wrested from the Government, 
and to collect the revenue, relying for the rest 
on time, discussion, and the ballot-box. It 
promised a continuance of the mails, at Govern- 
ment expense, to the very people who were 
resisting the Government; and it gave re- 
peated pledges against any disturbance to any 
of the people or any of their rights. Of all that 
which a President might constitutionally and 
justifiably do in such a case, every thing was 
forborne, without which it was believed pos- 
sible to keep the Government on foot.” 
Such was the degree of excitement in the 
country that the declarations of the inaugural 
respecting the policy of the Government, which 
might in ordinary times have been considered 
quite explicit, were now looked upon as very 
unsatisfactory. Even the intimate friends of 
the Administration were unable to say whether 
peace or war was before the country. A feel- 
ing of solicitude pervaded all classes, which be- 
came deeper and stronger under the continued 
uncertainty. . fe 
Meantime, commissioners from the Confed- 
erate States, Messrs. John Forsyth and Martin 
J. Crawford at first, who were joined after- 
wards by A. B. Roman, arrived at Washington. 
On the 12th, Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford 


addressed the Secretary of State, stating their — 


character as commissioners, and the object of 
their mission : ! 

Smr: The undersigned have been duly accredited 
by the Government of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica as Commissioners to the Government of the United 
States, and in pursuance of their instructions have 
now the honor to acquaint you with that fact, and to 
make known, through you, to the President of the 
Unies States, the objects of their presence in this 
capital. 


even States of the late Federal Union having, in” 


the exercise of the inherent right of every free people 


to change or reform their political institutions, and 


tharos h conventions of their people, withdrawn from 
the 
sovereign power delegated to it, have formed a goy- 
ernment of. their own. The Confederate States con- 
stitute an independent nation, de facto and de jure, 
and possess a government perfect in all its parts, and 
endowed with all the means of self-support. 

With a view to a speedy is bbe of all questions 
growing out of this political separation, upon such 
terms of amity and good will as the respective inter- 
ests, geographical contiguity, and future welfare of the 
two nations may render necessary, the undersigned 
are instructed to make to the Government of the 
United States overtures for the opening of ne 


tions, assuring the Government of the United States 


nited States and reassumed the attributes of — 


tia- 


ee ee 


> praectialy declin 
~ n the 13th inst., while the Secre 
‘pied, Mr. A. D. Banks, of Virginia, called at this De- 


_ partment, and was received by the Assistant Secre- 


_ duly accredited by the 
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that the President, Congress, and people of the Con- 
federate States earnestly desire a peaceful solution of 
these great questions; that it is neither their interest 
nor their wish to make any demand which is not 
founded in strictest justice, nor do any act to injure 
their late confederates. 1 f 

The undersigned have now the honor, in obedience 
to the instructions of their Government, to request you 
to appoint as early a day as possible, in order that 


' they may present to the President of the United States 
- the credentials which they bear, and the objects of the 


mission with which they are charged. 


Three days afterwards, the Secretary pre- 
pared a reply, which was entitled a “ Memo- 
randum,” and was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Sah Wasurneton, March 15, 1861. 

Mr. John Forsyth, of the State of Alabama, and Mr. 
Martin J. Crawford, of the State of Georgia, on the 
11th inst., through the kind offices of a distinguished 
Senator, submitted to the Secre of State their de- 
sire for an unofficial interview. This request was, on 
the 12th inst., aed exclusively public consideration, 


was preoccu- 


tary, to whom he delivered a sealed communication, 
which he had been charged by Messrs. Forsyth and 


__ Crawford to present the Secretary in person. 


In that communication, Messrs. Forsyth and Craw- 
ford inform the S of State that they have been 
vernment of the Confederate 
States of America as Commissioners to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and they set forth the ob- 
jects of their attendance at Washington. They ob- 
serve that seven States of the American Union, in the 
exercise of a right inherent in every free people, haye 
withdrawn, through conventions of their people, from 
the United States, reassumed the attributes of sover- 
eign power, and formed a government of their own, 
and that Sie ofan States now constitute an 
independen ion de facto and de jure, and possess a 
government perfect in all its parts, and fully endowed 
with all the means of self-support. 

Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford, in their aforesaid 
communication, thereupon proceeded to inform the 

tary that, with a view to a speedy adjustment of 
all questions growing out of the political separation 


thus assumed, upon such terms of amity and good 


will as the respective interests, geographical contiguity, 


and the future welfare of the supposed two nations 


might render necessary, they are instructed to make 
to Government of the United States, overtures for 


- the opening of negotiations, assuring this Government 


that the President, Congress, and people of the Con- 
States earnestly desire a peaceful solution of 
these great questions, and that it is neither their in- 


_ terest nor their wish to make any demand which is 
not founded in strictest justice, nor do any act to injure 


x their late confederates. 


After making these statements, Messrs. Forsyth 


and Crawford close their communication, as they say, 


in obedience to the. instructions of their Govern- 


ment, b ‘requesting the Secretary of State to appoint 
ceo as aly day as possible, in order that they may pre- 


sent to the President of the United States the credentials 
which they bear, and the objects of the mission with 


which they are ch 


The Secretary of State frankly confesses that he 


_ understands the events which have recently occurred, 


and the condition of political affairs which actually 
exists in the part of the Union, to which his attention 
has thus been directed, very differently from the as- 
pect in which they are presented by Messrs. Forsyth 
and Crawford. He sees in them, not a rightful and 
accomplished revolution and an independent nation, 
with an established government, but rather a perver- 
sion of a temporary and partisan excitement to the 
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inconsiderate purposes of an unjustifiable and uncon- 
stitutional aggression upon the rights and the author- 
ity vested in the Federal Government, and hitherto 
benignly exercised, as from their very nature they 
always must so be exercised, for the maintenance of 
the Union, the preservation of liberty, and the secu- 
rity, peace, welfare, happiness, and aggrandizement of 
the American people. The Secretary of State, there- 
fore, avows to Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford that he 
looks patiently but confidently for the cure of evils 
which have resulted from proceedings so unnecessary, 
so unwise, so unusual, and so unnatural, not to irregu- 
lar negotiations, having in view new and untried re- 
lations with agencies unknown to and acting in dero- 
gation of the Constitution and laws, but to regular and 
considerate action of the people of those States, in 
cobperation with their brethren in the other States, 
through the Congress of the United States, and such 
extraordinary conventions, if there shall be need there- 
of, as the Federal Constitution contemplates and au- 
thorizes to be assembled. 

It is, however, the purpose of the Secretary of State 
on this occasion not to invite or engage in any discus- 
sion of these subjects, but simply to set forth his rea- 
sons for declining to comply with the request of Messrs. 
Forsyth ance Crawford. 

On the 4th of March inst., the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, in view of all the facts bear- 
ng on the present question, assumed the executive 
Administration of the Government, first delivering, in 
accordance with an early, honored custom, an In- 
augural Address to the people of the United States. 
The Secretary of State respectfully submits a copy of 
this address to Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford. 

A simple reference to it will be sufficient to satisfy 
those gentlemen that the Secretary of State, guided 
by the principles therein announced, is prevented al- 
together from admitting or assuming that the States 
referred to by them have, in law or in fact, withdrawn 
from the Federal Union, or that they could. do so in 
the manner described by Messrs. Forsyth and Craw- 
ford, or in any other manner, than with the consent 
and concert of the people of the United States, to be 
given through a National Convention, to be assembled 
in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. Of course the Secretary of State 
cannot act upon the assumption, or in any way admit 
that the so-called Confederate States constitute a for- 
eign Power, with whom diplomatic relations ought to 
be established. 

Under these circumstances, the Secretary of State, 
whose official duties are confined, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, to the conducting of the foreign 
relations of the country, and do not at all embrace 
domestic questions, or questions arising between the 
several States and the Federal Government, is unable 
to comply with the request of Messrs. Forsyth and 
Crawford, to appoint a day on which they may present 
the evidences of their authority and the objects of 
their visit to the President of the United States. On 
the contrary, he is obliged to state to Messrs. For- 
syth and Crawford that he has no authority nor is 
he at liberty to recognize them as diplomatic agents, 
or hold cérrespondence or other communication with 


them. 

Finally, the Secretary of State would observe that, 
although he has supposed that he might safely and 
with propriety have adopted these conclusions with- 
out making any reference of the subject to the Execu- 
tive, yet so strong has been his desire to practise 
entire directness and to act in a spirit of perfect res 
and cahdor towards Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford, 
and that portion of the Union, in whose name they 
present themselves before him, that he has cheerfully 
submitted this paper to the President, who coincides 

nerally in the views it expresses, and sanctions the 
aad s decision declining official intercourse with 
Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford. 


This communication remained in the Depart- 
ment of State until the 8th of April, when it 
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was delivered to the secretary of the commis- 
sioners, who had been directed by the commis- 
sioners to call there for it. Reasons for this 
delay are stated by the commissioners in their 
subsequent communication, dated April 9. It 
was as follows: 

Wasurneton, April 9, 1861. 


Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State of the United 
States, Washington. 

The “‘memorandum,” dated Department of State, 
Washington, March 15, 1861, has been received 
through the hands of Mr, J. T. Pickett, Secretary to 
this Commission, who, by the instructions of the un- 
dersigned, called for it on yesterday at the Depart- 
ment. 

In that memorandum you correctly state the pur- 
port of the official note addressed to you by the under- 
signed on the 12th ult. Without repeating the con- 
tents of that note in full, it is enough to say here that 
its object was to invite the Government of the United 
States to a friendly consideration of the relation be- 
tween the United States and the seven States lately 
of the Federal Union, but now separated from it by 
the sovereign will of their people, growing out of the 
pregnant and undeniable fact that those people have 
rejected the authority of the United States and estab- 
lished a government of their own. Those relations 
had to be friendly or hostile. The people of the old 
and new Governments, occupying contiguous terri- 
tories, had to stand to each other in the relation of 
good neighbors, each seeking their own happiness and 
pursuing their national destinies in their own way, 
without interference with the other, or they had to be 
rival and hostile nations, The Government of the 
Confederate States had no hesitation in electing its 
choice in this alternative. Frankly and unreservedly, 
seeking the good of the people who had intrusted 
them with power, in the spirit of humanity, of the 
Christian civilization of the age, and of that American- 
ism which regards the true welfare and happiness of 
the people, the Government of the Confederate States, 
among its first acts, commissioned the undersigned to 
ne ae the Government of the United States with the 
olive branch of peace, and to offer to adjust the great 
questions pending between them, in the only way to 
be justified by the consciences and common sense of 
good men, who had nothing but the welfare of the 
people of the two Confederacies at heart. 

our Government has not chosen to meet the un- 
dersigned in the conciliatory and peaceful spirit in 
which they are commissioned. Persistently wedded 
to those fatal theories of construction of the Federal 
Constitution always rejected by the statesmen of the 
South, and adhered to by those of the Administration 
school, until they have produced their natural and 
often predicted result of the destruction of the Union, 
under which we might have continued to live happily 
and gloriously together, had the spirit of the ancestry 
who framed the common Constitution animated the 
hearts of all their sons; you now, with a persistence 
untaught and uncured by the ruin that has been 
wrought, refuse to recognize the great fact presented 
to you of a complete and successful revolution; you 
close your eyes to the existence of the Government 
founded upon it, and ignore the high duties of mod- 
eration and humanity which attach to you in dealin 
with this great fact. Had you met these issues wit 
the frankness and manliness with which the under- 
signed were instructed to present them to you and 
treat them, the undersigned had not now the melan- 
choly duty to return home and tell their Government 
and their countrymen, that their earnest and ceaseless 
efforts in behalf of peace had been futile, and that the 
Government of the United States meant to subjugate 
them by force of arms. Whatever may be the result, 
impartial history will record the innocence of the 
Government of the Confederate States, and place the 
responsibility of the blood and mourning that may 
ensue, upon those who have denied the great funda- 
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mental doctrine of American liberty, that ‘“ govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” and who have set naval and land arma- 
ments in motion to subject the people of one portion 
of the land to the will of another portion. That that 
can never be done while a freeman survives in the 
Confederate States to wield a weapon, the undersigned 
appeal to past history to prove. These military de- 
monstrations against the people of the seceded States 
are peerly far from being in keeping and consist- 
ency with the theory of the Secretary of State, main- 
tained in his memorandum, that these States are still 
component parts of the late American Union, as the 
undersigned are not aware of any constitutional power 
in the President of the United States to levy war with- 
out the consent of Congress, upon a foreign people. 
let less upon any portion of the people of the nited 
tates. 

The undersigned, like the Secretary of State, have 
no purpose to “ invite or engage in discussion” of the 
subject on which their two Governments are so irre- 
concilably at variance. It is this variance that has 
broken up the old Union, the disintegration of which 
has only begun. It is proper, however, to advise you 
that it were well to dismiss the hopes you seem to en- 
tertain that, by any of the modes indicated, the people 
of the Confederate States will ever be brought to sub- 
mit to the authority of the Government of the United 
States. You are dealing with delusions, too, when 
you seek to separate our ~ le from our Government 
and to characterize the deliberate, sovereign act of 
the people, as a “ perversion of a temporary and 
tisan excitement.” If you cherish these dreams you 
will be awakened from them, and find them as unreal 
and unsubstantial as others in which you have recent- 
7 indulged. The undersigned would omit the one 

ormance of an obvious duty were they to fail to 
make known to the Government of the United States 
that the people of the Confederate States have declared 
their independence with a full knowledge of all the 
responsibilities of that act, and with as firm a deter- 
mination to maintain it by all the means with which 
nature has endowed them, as that which sustained-their 
fathers, when they threw off the autheaae the Brit- 
ish crown. Sos. 

The undersigned clearly understand that you have 
declined to appoint a day to enable them to lay the 
objects of the mission with which they are charged, 
before the President of the United States, beeause so 
to do would be to recognize the independence and 
separate nationality of the Confederate States. This 
is the vein of thought that pervades the memorandum 
before us. The truth of history requires that it should 
distinctly appear upon the record that the under- 
signed did not ask the Government of the United 
States to recognize the independence of the Confeder- 
ate States. They only asked audience to adjust, in a 
spirit of amity and peace, the new relations springing 
from a manifest and accomplished revolution in the 
Government of the Jate Federal Union. Your refusal 
to entertain these overtures for a peaceful solution, the 
active naval and military preparations of the Govern- 
ment, and a formal notice to the commanding general 
of the Confederate forces in the harbor of Charleston, 
that the President intends to provision Fort Sumter 
by forcible means, if necessary, are viewed by the 
undersigned, and can only be received by the world, 
as a declaration of war against the Confederate States ; 
for the President of the United States knows that Fort 
Sumter cannot be provisioned without the effusion of 
blood. The undersigned, in behalf of their Govern- 
ment and people, accept the gage of battle thus thrown 
down to them; and appealing to God and the judg- 
ment of mankind for the righteousness of their cause, 
the people of the Confederate States will defend their 
liberties to the last against this flagrant and open at- 
tempt at their subjugation to sectional power. | 

This communication cannot be properly closed with- 
out adverting to the date of your memorandum. The 
official note of the undersigned, of the 12th March, was 
delivered to the Assistant Secretary of State on the 13th 
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of that month, the gentleman who delivered it inform- 
ing him that the Secretary of this Commission would 
at 12 o'clock, noon, on the next day, for an answer, 

At the inted hour, Mr. Pickett did call, and was 
informed by the Assistant Secretary of State that the 
ents of the Secre of State had prevented 

him from giving the note his attention. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of State then asked for the address of 
Messrs. Crawford’ and Forsyth, the members of the 


done it is pro 
orandum is dated March 15, and was not delivered 
until April 8. Why was it withheld during the inter- 
vening twenty-three days? In the postscript to your 
memorandum you say it “ was delayed, as was under- 
stood, with their (Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford’s) 
consent.” This is true; but it is also true that, on the 
ie te. Messrs. Forsyth cae Cart were as- 

y a person ing a high offici ition in 
the Government, and Whe, ss they vac 


2S Pickens, would be notified to us. 
1st of April we were 5s informed that there might 
be an attempt to supply Fort Sumter with provisions, 
but that Gov. Pickens should have previous notice of 
this attempt. There was no i eared of any reén- 
forcements. The undersigned did not hesitate to be- 
lieve that these assurances expressed the intentions of 
the Administration at the time, or, at all events, of 
t members of that Administration. Fi de- 

of attain- 


recorded in Lise 9 and now in 
and of their Government. It was only when 

all these anxious efforts for peace had been exhausted, 
and it became clear that Mr. Lincoln had determined 
to appeal to the sword to reduce the people of the Con- 
federate States to the will of the section or party whose 
President he is, that the undersigned resumed the offi- 
cial negotiation temporarily suspended, and sent their 
Secre for a reply to their official note of March 12. 
___ It is proper to 


d that, during these twenty-three 

_ days, two gentlemen of official distinction, as high as 
that e personage hitherto alluded to, aided the un- 
lersi as intermediaries in these unofficial negotia- 


tions 
_ __ The undersigned, Commissioners of the Confederate 
‘States of America, having thus made answer to all they 
_ deem material in the memorandum filed in the Depart- 
_ ment on the 15th of March last, have the honor to be, 
JOHN FORSYTH, A. B. ROMAN, 
» MARTIN J. CRAWFORD. 
_ _ A true copy of the original by one delivered to Mr. 
_  F. W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State, of the 
_ United States, at 8 o’clock in the evening of April 9, 
—«*'1861. = Attest, J. T. PICKETT, Secretary, &c., &c. 
_____ The answer to this communication, delivered 
on the next day, was as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasnincton, April 10, 1861. 
Messrs. Forsyth, Crawford, and Roman, having been 
apprised by a memorandum which has been d vered 
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to them that the Secretary of State is not at liberty te 
hold official intercourse with them, will, it is presumed, 
expect no notice from him of the new communication 
which they have addressed to him under date of the 
9th inst., beyond the simple acknowledgment of the 
receipt thereof, which he hereby very cheerfully gives. 
_A true copy of the original received by the Commis- 
sioners of the Confederate States, this 10th day of April, 
1861. Attest, J. T. PICKETT, Secretary, &c., &c. 


A state of uncertainty now existed. Nothing 
was known except what was seen. 

It was announced in New York on Monday 
morning, April 1, that every thing was dull and 
uninteresting on Governor’s Island, Fort Hamil- 
ton, Bedloe’s Island, and the Brooklyn navy 
yard. On Wednesday following there was in- 
tense excitement apparent at all these places. 

During Monday orders were received from 


‘Washington to fit out the United States brig-of- 


war Perry for sea at once. She was imme- 
diately hauled alongside the wharf at the navy 
yard, but operations had hardly commenced 
when the order was countermanded. The 
Powhatan was then put ont of commission, 
and her crew temporarily transferred to the 
receiving ship North Carolina. This was no 
sooner done than they were ordered to Nor- 
folk. And, on Tuesday, to the astonishment 
of every one, the Powhatan, notwithstanding 
the unfayorable report of the engineer, was or- 
dered to be equipped for a new commission 
with all the despatch in the power of the navy 
yard force. 

On Governor’s Island, too, indications were 
apparent that troops were about to leave, and 
it was announced there was not the slightest 
doubt that on Saturday or Sunday a large force 
of soldiers would depart for some unknown des- 
tination. The garrison of Fort Hamilton was 
paid off Thursday—the last move preparatory 
tomarching. Officers were arriving from Wash- 
ington, individually, all day, and, carpet-bag in 
hand, reporting themselves for duty. The village 
of Fort Hamilton was like a stormed citadel. 
Troops that had just got their money, having 
been indulging freely in stimulants, thronged 
the sidewalks in knots of from five to ten, 
boisterously discussing the affairs of the nation. 

The bustle and excitement continued at the 
nayy yard and the army depots. Men were 
at work all Wednesday night and Thursday 
night on board the steam-frigate Powhatan. 
Thursday a large force of laborers employed on 
her were reénforced by the crew, lately de- 
tached, who assisted in getting in the various 
necessaries for a special cruise. 

On Saturday, the 6th, it was again announced 
that vessels were chartered by the Government 
as transports, viz.: the Atlantic, Baltic, and 
Illinois. These vessels would proceed to sea 
under sealed orders, and their destination could 
only be conjectured. 

The Atlantic cleared on Friday for Brazos 
Santiago, (Texas,) and the utmost despatch was 
made in fitting her out. She was coaled and 
well provisioned for a long trip, and accommo- 
dations were furnished for six hundred men and 
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five hundred horses. She wasat the foot of Canal 
street, and was taking in freight as rapidly as 
possible. The dock was covered with barrels, 
boxes, bales, sacks, and all conceivable packages, 
while twenty or more carts stood in line on 
the street ready to be unloaded. The main 
portion of the freight to be taken comprised 
army stores of every kind—beef, pork, flour, 
fish, &c.—and there was by no means a slight 
sprinkling of material that would feed howitzers 
and columbiads. The utmost haste and energy 
were manifested in getting the ship ready for sea. 

The Illinois received a very heavy freight, 
consisting of about two thousand barrels of 
assorted stores, five hundred cases of muskets, 
a large quantity of ammunition, one hundred 
cords of oak wood, two parks of artillery, with 
their appurtenances, a number of gun-carriages, 
&e. P 
The Powhatan was the only steam-frigate in 
the United States navy that was ever changed 
from the “lying up” to the “commission” 
state within three days; and such rapidity of 
execution could scarcely be accomplished in 
any other yard in the country than the one at 
Brooklyn. At four bells, two o’clock, on Fri- 
day, the ship went into commission. She had 
on board an extraordinary armament and im- 
mense quantities of shell, She carried 10 
nine-inch and 1 eleven-inch shell guns; but a 
large portion of her ordnance consisted of ten- 
inch shell; consequently, these were thought 
to be intended for the reénforcement of some 
forts, or possibly for land service. 

On Monday morning the revenue flag on the 
Harriet Lane was hauled down, and the Stars 
and Stripes run up at her peak. At nine 
o'clock Capt. Faunce visited the custom-house 
and bade adieu to some of his friends, to whom 
he stated that he had received sealed orders 
to sail immediately. The cutter was heavily 
armed, and the crew increased to eighty men. 
She went to sea before noon. 

At Gevernor’s Island station the utmost ac- 
tivity prevailed all day on Friday. Men were 
engaged in loading lighters with provisions, 
clothing, and large quantities of shell. On the 
dock, besides a large quantity of mortar-shells, 
were piles of the smaller but more destructive 
balls with which columbiads are loaded. Two 
of these guns, weighing 15,000 pounds each, 
were on an adjacent wharf, at which lay 
the schooner John N. Genin, which was to be 
laden with munitions of war. Within a month 
past two other schooners had been thus laden 
at the same pier, and departed for parts un- 
R®nown. In the vicinity of the wharves were 
$7,000 shells and a large number of gun-car- 
riages, each of which was directed to Capt. 
Vogdes, at Fort Pickens, Florida. 

A large number of heavy transporting boats 
from the navy yard were alongside the wharf. 
Troops were packing up at Forts Columbus and 
Hamilton. 

The correct dates of the sailing of these ves- 
sels were as follows: Two expeditions sailed 
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from New York in the early part of April. 
The chartered steamers Atlantic and Illinois, 
which were publicly announced to have taken 
out clearances for the Gulf and to be under 
convoy of the steam-frigate Powhatan, sailed 
from New York, respectively, on the 7th and 
8th of April, the Powhatan having left that 
harbor in the afternoon of the 6th. These 
vessels were destined for the reénforcement of 
Fort Pickens, which was successfully and peace- 
fully accomplished. The expedition whieh pro- 
ceeded to Charleston consisted of the chartered 
steamer Baltic, well laden with provisions, and 
the steam-cutter Harriet Lane, both from New 
York. The latter left the harbor about 10 
o’clock in the forenoon of the 8th of April, and 
the Baltic early in the morning of the 9th. 
The frigates Pawnee and Pocahontas, which 
also went to Charleston, left Norfolk, respec- 
tively, in the evening of the 9th and the morn- 
ing of the 10th of April. 

At Charleston, on the other hand, it was re- 
ported that during the whole of Thursday after- 
noon, the 4th, all kinds of rumors were rife on 
the streets. A vague impression had somehow 
got abroad that the long agony of suspense and 
inaction was to be speedily and abruptly ended ; 
but how, or when, or by whose orders, nobody 
could tell. Diligent inquiry was made, and— 
in the absence of official information, which 
in such a juncture is seldom made public—the 
following facts were deemed to be reasonably 
certain: 1. That the supplies of provisions and 
the mails, hitherto furnished regularly to the 
garrison of Fort Sumter, were to be cut off that 
day, and that no further communication would 
be allowed between Major Anderson and the 
Government at Washington. 2. That the troops 
at all the State fortifications were finally 
disposed, equipped, and provided for, so as to 
be ready for action at a moment’s warning. 3. 
That no attack of any kind would be made upon 
Fort Sumter until further orders, unless such an 
attack should be provoked by Major Anderson, 
or by an attempt on the part of his Government 
to bring aid to the beleaguered fortress. 4, 
That these measures are taken at the instance 
of the Government of the Confederate States, 
which had lost all confidence in the professions 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. 


All eyes were turned towards Fort Sumter 


with intense interest. It was well known that 
the unseen future was wrapped up in her fate. 
If she was peaceably supplied with stores for 
the starving garrison, or if peaceably evacuated, 
then the prospect for peace would become 
hopeful ; if, on the other hand, an assault should 
be made, war, with all its horrors, fraternal 
war, was upon the country. 

On Friday morning, the 12th, about four 
o’clock, fire was opened from all points upon 
Fort Sumter, and continued for thirty-three 
hours, when her commander surrendered. (See 
Sumter and ConreDERATE STATES.) 

Meanwhile commissioners had been sent by 
the Virginia State Convention to the President 
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with instructions to ask him to communicate to 
the Convention the policy which he intended 
to pursue in regard to the Confederate States. 

reply he made the following explicit state- 
ment: 

“In answer, I have to say, that having, at 
the beginning of my official term, expressed my 
intended policy as plainly as I was able, it is 
with deep regret and mortification I now learn 
there is great and injurious uncertainty in the 
public mind as to what that policy is, and what 
course I intend to pursue. Not having as yet 
seen occasion to change, it is now my purpose 
to pursue the course marked out in the inau- 

‘gural address. I commend a careful considera- 
tion of the whole document as the best ex- 
pression I can give to my purposes. As I then 
and therein said, I now repeat, ‘The power 
confided in me will be used to hold, occupy, 
and possess property and places belonging to the 
Government, and to collect the duties and im- 
posts; but beyond what is necessary for these 
objects there will be no invasion, no using of 
force against cr among the people anywhere.’ 
By the words ‘property and places belonging 
to the Government,’ I chiefly allude to the mili- 
tary posts and property which were in posses- 
sion of the Government when it came into my 
hands. But if, as now appears to be true, in 
pursuit of a purpose to drive the United States 
authority from these places, an unprovoked as- 
sault has been made upon Fort Sumter, I shall 
hold myself at liberty to repossess it, if I can, 
like places which had been seized before the 
Government was devolved upon me; and in 
any event I shall, to the best of my ability, re- 
ae force by force. In case it proves true that 
ort Sumter has been assaulted, as is reported, 
I shall, perhaps, cause the United States mails 
to be withdrawn from all the States which 
claim to have seceded, believing that the com- 
mencement of actual war against the Govern- 
ment justifies and possibly demands it. I 
scarcely need to say that I consider the military 
posts and property situated within the States 
which claim to have seceded, as yet belonging 
to the Government of the United States as 
much as they did before the supposed secession. 
Whatever else I may do for the purpose, I shall 
not attempt to collect the duties and imposts 
by any armed invasion of any part of the 
country; not meaning by this, however, that I 
may not land a force deemed necessary to re- 
lieve a fort upon the border of the country. 
From the fact that I have quoted a part of the 
inaugural address, it must not be inferred that 
I repudiate any other part, the whole of which 
I reaffirm, except so far as what I now say of 
the mails may be regarded as a modification.” 

The attack on Fort Sumter began on the 
12th. The fort surrendered on the afternoon 
of the 13th, and was evacuated on Sunday, the 
14th. As the news flashed over the country 
by the telegraph it was instantly followed by 
the summons of the President, ‘‘to arms; to 
arms,” His proclamation, ordering seventy-five 
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thousand men into the field, was issued on the 
night of the 14th, as follows: 


By the President of the United States. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the laws of the United States have been for 
some time past and now are opposed, and the execu- 
tion thereof obstructed, in the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by 
the powers vested in the marshals by law: 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in virtue of the power in me vested 
by the Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to 
call forth, and hereby do call forth, the militia of the 
several States of the Union, to the aggregate number 
of seventy-five thousand, in order to suppress said 
crnsnstyne, and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted. 

The details for this object will be immediately com- 
municated to the State authorities through the War 
Department. 

appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate and 
aid this effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and 
the existence of our National Union, and the perpetuity 
of popular Government, and to redress wrongs already 
long enough endured. 

I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned 
to the forces called forth will probably be to re-possess 
the forts, places, and property which have been seized 
from the Union; and in every event the utmost care 
will be observed, consistently with the objects afore- 
said, to avoid any devastation, any destruction of er 
interference with property, or any disturbance of 
peaceful citizens in any part of the country. 

And I hereby command the persons composing the 
combinations aforesaid to disperse and retire peaceably 
to their respective abodes within twenty days from this 
date. 

Deeming that the present condition of public affairs 
presents an extraordinary occasion, I do hereby, in 
virtue of the power in me vested by the Constitution, 
conyene both Houses of Congress. 

Senators and Representatives are therefore sam- 
moned to assemble at their respective Chambers, at 
12 o’clock, noon, on Thursday, the fourth day of Jul 
next, then and there to consider and determine suc 
measures as, in their wisdom, the public safety and in- 
terest may seem to demand. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 

caused the seal of the United States to be af 


fixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this fifteenth day 
of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
[u.s.] eight hundred and sixty-one, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-fifth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
Witt1am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


A call for troops was issued by the Secretary 
of War, Cameron, in accordance with this proc- 
lamation, and sent to the Governers of the re- 
spective States, giving the quotas allotted to 
each, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR, i 
Wassineton, April 15, 186 
To His Excellency the Governor of ———:| ‘ 

Sir: Under the act of Congress for calling for the 
“Militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, repel invasions,” &c., approved February 
28, 1795, I have the honor to request your Excellency 
to cause to be immediately detached from the militia 
of. your State the quota designated in the table below, 
to serve as infantry or riflemen, for the period of 
three months, unless sooner discharged. 

Your Excellency will please communicate to me the 
time at or about which your quota will be expected at 
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its rendezvous, as it will be met as soon as practicable 
by an officer or officers to muster it into the service 
and pay of the United States. (See Army.) 


These documents were spread through the 
country on Monday, and on Wednesday the 
Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts, completely 
equipped, passed through New York for Wash- 
ington, so eager was the State to be the first in 
the field. 

A most uncontrollable excitement now burst 
over the country. Both North and South 
rushed to arms—the former to maintain the 
Government and to preserve the Union, the 
latter to secure the independence of the Con- 
federate States and the dissolution of the 
Union. 

The national city of Washington became the 
most conspicuous object before the country. 
Northern troops hastened thither to secure its 
possession in the hands of the Government, and 
Southern troops gathered on its outskirts to 
seize it as their first prize. 

The manner in which the requisition of the 
Secretary of War for troops was received by 
the authorities of the respective States, indicates 
the controlling sentiment of the people in those 
States at this time. The Governor of Kentucky 
replied on the same day: “Kentucky will fur- 
nish no troops for the wicked purpose of sub- 
duing her sister Southern States.” (See Ken- 
rucky.) The Governor of North Carolina an- 
swered: ‘You can get no troops from North 
Carolina.” (See Norra Carorina). The Gover- 
nor of Virginia wrote on the next day to the 
Secretary of War, saying: ‘“ The militia of Vir- 
ginia will not be furnished to the powers at 
Washington for any such use or purpose as they 
have in view.” (See Virarnta.) The Governor 
of Tennessee replied: ‘‘ Tennessee will not fur- 
nish a single man for coercion, but fifty thou- 
sand, if necessary, for defence of our rights, or 
those of our Southern brothers.” The Governor 
of Missouri answered that “the requisition is 
illegal, unconstitutional, revolutionary, inhu- 
man, diabolical, and cannot be complied with.” 

The Governor of Rhode Island replied by 
tendering the services of a thousand infantry 
and a battalion of artillery. 

The Governor of Massachusetts immediately 
ordered out troops, and in fifty hours three 
regiments had been gathered, equipped, and 
had left for Washington. 

The Governor of Connecticut also issued his 
proclamation at once, calling for troops. 

The Legislature of New York adjourned on 
the 16th; but previously to adjournment ap- 
propriated three millions of dollars to defend 
the Federal Government. The Seventh Regi- 
ment left for Washington on the 18th. 

Orders for four regiments were issued by the 
Governor of New Jersey on the 17th. 

A detachment of five hundred men left Phil- 
adelphia on the night of the 17th for Washing- 
ton. 

The first regiment from Indiana left for 
Washington on the 18th. The Legislature also 


‘must leave details to General 
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resolved “ That the faith, credit, and resources 
of the State in both men and money are hereby 
pledged in any amount and to every extent 
which the Federal Governinent may demand to 
subdue rebellion; ” &c., At the same time, the 
State Bank tendered to the Governor a loan for 
the State of all the money necessary to fit out 
the required quota. 

All the Northern or free States responded 
alike and instantly to the summons from 
Washington. The defence of the Government 
was proclaimed to be a most sacred cause. 
more especially such a Government as this of 
the United States had been. Arms, money, 


men, railroads, and all other “sinews of war,”. 


were freely offered. Men of wealth, influenc 
and position, without regard to party, steppe 
forth patriotically at this call. 

Four days after the issue of the proclamation, 
the Sixth Regiment from Massachusetts, on its 
way to Washington, was attacked in the streets 
of Baltimore by the populace. Many were 
killed on both sides. (See Batrtmors.) The 
Governor of the State strongly advised the Pres- 
ident against the passage of any more North- 
ern troops through the city, to which the Presi- 
dent replied as follows: 

Wasutneton, April 20, 1861. 
Governor Hicks and Mayor Brown: 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter by Messrs. Bond, Dobbin, 
and Brune is received. I tender you both my sincere 
thanks for your efforts to keep the peace in the trying 
situation in which you are placed. 

For the future, troops must be brought here, but I 
make no point of bringing them pitas 2: Baltimore. 
Without any military knowledge myself, of course I 
cott. He hastily said 
this morning in the presence of these gentlemen, 
“March them around Baltimore, and not through it.” 
I sincerely hope the General, on fuller reflection, will 
consider this practical and proper, and that you will 
not object to it. By this a collision of the ee of 
Baltimore with the troops will be avoided, unless they 
go out of their way to seek it. I hope you will exert 
your influence to prevent this. 

Now and ever I shall do all in ed ower for peace 
consistently with the maintenance of the Government. 

Your obedient servant, A. LINCOLN. 


Again, through the Secretary of State, the 
President thus replied : 

DeparTMENT or State, April 22, 1861, 
His Fecellency Thos. H. Hicks, Gov. of Maryland : 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your communi- 
cation of this morning, in which you inform me that 
you have felt it to be your duty to advise the President 
of the United States to order elsewhere the troops 
then off Annapolis, and also that no more may be sent 
through Maryland; and that you have further sug- 
gested that Lord Lyons be requested to act as media~ 
tor between the contending parties in our country to 
prevent the effusion of blood. 

The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt 
of that communication, and to assure you that he has 
weighed the counsels which it contains with the re- 
spect which he habitually cherishes for the Chief Magis- 
trates of the several States, and especially for yourself. 
He regrets, as deeply as any magistrate or citizen of 
the country can, that demonstrations against the safety 
of the United States, with very extensive preparations 
for the effusion of blood, have made it his duty to call 
out the force to which you allude. 

The force now sought to be brought through Mary- 
land is intended for nothing but the defence of this 
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capital. The President has necessarily confided the 
choice of the national highway which that force shall 
take in coming to this city to the Lientenant-General 
commanding the Army of the United States, who, like 
his only predecessor, is not less distinguished for his 
humanity, than for his loyalty, patriotism, and distin- 
guished public service. 

The President instructs me to add, that the national 
highway thus selected by the Lieutenant-General, has 
been chosen by him, upon consultation with promi- 
nent magistrates and citizens of Maryland, as the one 
which, while a route is absolutely necessary, is farthest 
removed from the populous cities of the State, and 
with the expectation that it would therefore be the 
least objectionable one. 

ident cannot but remember that there has 
Deen a time in the history of our country when a Gen- 
eral of the American Union, with forces designed for 
the defence of its po was not unwelcome any- 
where in the State of land, and certainly not at 
Annapolis, then, as now, the capital of that patriotic 
State, and then, also, one of the capitals of the Union. 

If eighty years could have obliterated all the other 
noble sentiments of that age in Maryland, the Presi- 
dent would be hopeful, nevertheless, that there is one 
that. would forever remain there and everywhere. 

sentiment is that no domestic contention what- 
ever, that may arise among the ies of this Repub- 
lic, ought in any case to be referred to any foreign 
arbitrament, least of all to the arbitrament of an Euro- 
pean ari oa 

I have the honor to be, with distinguished consid- 
eration, your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


At the request of the President, the Mayor 


of Baltimore and other influential citizens: 


waited upon him. This interview shows the 
importance which the Government attached to 
the free passage for troops through Maryland 
and also Baltimore. At the same time the ob- 
ject for which the troops were summoned, was 
stated. It took place in presence of the Cabi- 
net and Gen. Scott, and was thus reported to 
the public by the Mayor : 

The President, upon his part, recognized the. good 
faith of the city and State authorities, and insisted 
upon his own. He admitted the excited state of feel- 
ing in Baltimore, and his desire and duty to avoid the 
fatal consequences of a collision with the people. He 

on the other hand, the absolute, irresistible 
necessity of nae d a transit through the State for 
such troops as might be necessary for the vg 
of the Federal Capital. The protection of Washing- 
ton, he asseverated with great earnestness, was the 
sole object of concentrating troops there, and he pro- 
tested that none of the troops brought through Mary- 
land were intended for any purposes hostile to the 
State, or jive as against the Southern States. 
Being now unable to bring them up the Potomac in 
ecparniy, the Government must either bring them 
through Maryland or abandon the capital. 

He called on General Scott for his opinion, which 
the General gave at length, to the effect that troops 
might be brought through Maryland, without going 
ai Baltimore, by either carrying them from Per- 
rysville to Annapolis, and thence by rail to Washing- 
ton, or by bringing them to the Relay House on the 
Northern Central Railroad, and marching them to the 
Relay House on the Washington Railroad, and thence 
by rail to the Capital. If the. people would permit 

em to go by either of those routes uninterruptedly, 
the necessity of their passing through Baltimore would 
be avoided. If the people would not permit them a 
transit thus remote from the city, they must select 
their own best route, and, if need be, fight their way 
through Baltimore—a result which the General earnest- 
ly deprecated. 

The President expressed his hearty concurrence in 
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the desire to avoid a collision, and said that no more 
troops should be ordered through Baltimore if they 
were permitted to go uninterrupted by either of the 
other routes suggested. In this disposition the Secre- 
tary of War expressed his participation. 

Mayor Brown assured the President that the city 
authorities would use all lawful means to prevent 
their citizens from leaving Baltimore to attack the 
troops in passing at a distance; but he urged, at the 
same time, the impossibility of their being able to 
proses any thing more than their best efforts in that 

irection. The excitement was great, he told the 
President; the people of all classes were fully aroused, 
and it was impossible for any one to answer for the 
consequences of the presence of Northern troops any- 
where within our borders. He reminded the President 
also that the jurisdiction of the city authorities was 
confined to their own population, and that he could 
give no promises for the people elsewhere, because he 
would be unable to weg odtagerr if given. The President 
frankly acknowledged this difficulty, and said that the 
Government would only ask the city authorities to use 
their best efforts with respect to those under their 
jurisdiction. 

The interview terminated with the distinct assuran 
on the part of the President, that no more troops woul 
be sent through Baltimore unless obstructed in their 
transit in other directions, and with the understanding 
that the city authorities should do their best to restrain 
their own people. 

The Mayor and his companions availed themselves 
of the President’s full discussion of the questions of 
the day to urge upon him respectfully, but in the most 
earnest manner, a course of policy which would give 
peace to the country, and especially the withdrawal of 
all orders contemplating the passage of troops through 
any part of Maryland. 


The troops were afterwards conveyed to 
Washington through Perrysville and Annapolis, 
until such steps were taken by the Government 
as to place Baltimore under military control. 
No further disturbance then took place, and the 
city became the common highway for tens of _ 
thousands. 

On the 19th of April the President issued 
another proclamation, declaring the ports of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, to be block- 
aded. This document was as follows: 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 

W hereas an insurrection against the Government of 
the United States has broken out in the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, MioaaneD, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas, and the laws of the United States 
for the collection of the revenue cannot be effectually 
executed therein conformably to that provision of the 
Constitution which requires duties to be uniform 
throughout the United States : 

And whereas a combination of persons, engaged in 
such insurrection, have threatened to grant pretended 
letters of marque to authorize the bearers thereof to 
commit assaults on the lives, vessels, and property of 


* good citizens of the country lawfully engaged in com- 


meee on the high seas, and in waters of the United 
tates : » 

And whereas an Executive Proclamation has been 
already issued, requiring the persons engaged in these 
disorderly p ings to desist therefrom, calling out 
a militia force for the purpose of repressing the same, 
and convening Congress in extraordinary session to 
deliberate and determine thereon : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, with a view to the same purposes 
before mentioned, and to the protection of the public 
peace, and the lives and property of quiet and orderly 
citizens pursuing their lawful occupations, until Con- 
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gress shall have assembled and deliberated on the said 
unlawful proceedings, or until the same shall have 
ceased, have further deemed it advisable to set on foot 
a blockade of the ports within the States aforesaid, in 

ursuance of the laws of the United States and of the 
aws of nations in such case provided. For this pur- 
pose a competent force will be posted so as to prevent 
entrance and exit of vessels from the ports aforesaid. 
If, therefore, with a view to violate such blockade, a 
vessel shall approach, or shall attempt to leave any of 
the said ports, she will be duly warned by the Com- 
mander of one of the blockading vessels, who will en- 
dorse on her register the fact and date of such warning, 
and if the same vessel shall again attempt to enter or 
leave the blockaded port, she will be captured and sent 
to the nearest convenient port, for such proceedings 
re moe her and her cargo as prize as may be deemed 
advisable. 

And IJ hereby proclaim and declare that if any per- 
son, under the pretended authority of the said States, 
or under any other pretence, shall molest a vessel of 
the United States, or the persons or cargo on board of 
her, such person will be held amenable to the laws of 
the United States for the prevention and punishment 
of piracy. 

n witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Done at the city of Washington, this 
nineteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and 
of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-fifth. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President: 
Wittram H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


At 8 o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
of April, by order of the Government, a 
seizure was made by the United States mar- 
shals, of the despatches which had accumulated, 
during the previous twelve months, in every 
considerable telegraph office in all the Northern 
States. In these offices the originals of all de- 
spatches which are sent off, and the copies of all 
received, are placed on file. The object of the 
Government in making this seizure was to ob- 
tain evidence of the operations of Southern citi- 
zens with their Northern friends. The confi- 
dential telegrams passing between them could 
most certainly furnish this. 

An additional proclamation was issued by 
the President on the 27th of April, extending 
the blockade to the ports of the States of North 
Carolina and Virginia. The most energetic 
measures were commenced by the Government 
to carry out this blockade. All the available 
war vessels were put into service. Mercantile 
steamers, and such as were not used for pur- 
poses of transportation, were fitted out as gun- 
boats to cruise off the coast and run up shallow 
waters. 

On the 3d of May the President issued an- 
other proclamation, calling into the service of 
the United States forty-two thousand and thirty- 
four volunteers for three years, unless sooner dis- 
charged, also ordering an addition to the army 
of eight regiments of infantry, one regiment 
of cavalry, and one regiment of artillery, or 
twenty-two thousand one hundred and fourteen 
officers and men; also eighteen thousand sea- 
men for the navy. Again, on the 16th, he is- 
sued the following proclamation : 


[u. s.] 


Whereas an insurrection exists in the State of Flori- 
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da, by which the lives, liberty, and property of loyal 
Sten of the United States a dens ood . 
And whereas it is deemed proper that all needful 
measures should be taken for the protection of such 
citizens and all officers of the United States in the dis- 
charge of their public duties in the State aforesaid: 
Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States, do hereby direct 
the Commander of the forces of the United States on 
the Florida coast to permit no person to exercise any 
office or authority upon the islands of Key West, the 
Tortugas, and Santa Rosa which may be inconsistent 
with the Laws and Constitution of the United States, 
authorizing him at the same time, if he shall find it 
necessary, to suspend there the writ of habeas corpus, 
and to remove from the vicinity of the United States 
fortresses all dangerous or suspected persons. ‘ 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set myhahd and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this tenth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
{u.s.] hundred and sixty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States the eighty-fifth. 
By the President : ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Wuiram H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


The President, in this proclamation, not only 
directs that no person shall be allowed to exercise 
any authority, in the places named, inconsistent 
with the laws, &c., of the United States, but 
commands the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, if necessary. (See Haweas Corpts.) 

The Secretary of the Treasury likewise is- 
sued instructions to all collectors in the North- 
ern and Western States relative to seizures of 
arms and munitions of war, saying: ‘ In carry- 
ing out these instructions, you will bear in mind 
that all persons or parties in armed insurrection 
against the Union, however such persons or par- 
ties may be organized or named, are engaged in 
levying war against the United States; and that 
all persons furnishing to such insurgents arms, 
munitions of war, provisions, or other supplies, 
are giving them aid and comfort, and so, guilty 
of treason within the terms of the second sec- 
tion of the third article of the Constitution ; 
and you will, therefore, use your utmost vigi- 
lance and endeavor to prevent the prohibited 
shipments, and to detect and bring to punish- 
ment all who are in any way concerned in fur- 
nishing to such insurgents any of the articles 
above described.” So rigid were the details now 
adopted that the most insignificant coasting ves- 
sel, under a license, was required to obtain a 
permit in order to pass out of a district. 

At this time the post-office department dis- 
continued the steamboat mails on the Missis- 
sippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans ; the 
steamboat mail from Mobile via Lake Ponchar- 
train; the steamship mail from New Orleans 
via Pensacola, Appalachicola, Cedar Keys, and 
Tampa Bay to Key West; also, all the steam- 
ship mails from New Orleans to the sea-ports 
in Texas, as Sabine City, Galveston, Indianola, 
and Brazos Santiago. This made a reduction 
of some $400,000 per annum of mail pay. These 
were all discontinued in consequence of the act 
of Congress at the session commencing Decem- 
ber, 1860, directing the postmaster-general to 
discontinue mails when the service was inter- 
rupted in any of the States, 
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On the 20th of June an order was issued 
from the department, requiring all passports 
issued to persons about to proceed beyond the 
lines of the United States forces, or to a foreign 
country, to be countersigned by the Secretary 
of State. 

Orders were also issued on the 8th of July 
that the telegraph would convey no despatches 
concerning the operations of the army not per- 
mitted by the commanding General. 

Congress had now convened in extra session 
under the call of the President. It was prompt 
and efficient to furnish the means to carry on 
the war, and placed at the command of the 
President whatever amount of money or num- 
ber of men he desired. (See Coneress, UniTED 
Srares, also Army AND Navy.) The course 
pursued by the Government to extricate itself 
from financial embarrassment was very success- 
ful. (See Frxances oF THE Unitep Srartes.) 
The position taken by the Federal Government 
relative to the Confederate States, was to regard 
them still as a part of the United States, whose 
inhabitants were in a condition of insurfection 
against the Government. Those carrying on 
active hostilities were to be subdued by military 
force. When all vestiges of military power on 
the part of the insurgents were destroyed, it 
was expected that the good sense of the people 
of those States would convince them of the 
ee blessings of the Union, and induce their 

earty return to its support. From the outset 
the Government was confident of its ultimate 
‘success. This was founded upon the peculiar 
character of the insurgent people, being that 
of masters rather than laborers, and upon their 
commercial inability to sustain a long war. 
The policy of the Government, therefore, was 
to blockade all the ports, and thereby shut out 
all foreign manufactures and all foreign aid 
from a people exclusively devoted to agricul- 
ture, and almost entirely dependent upon other 
States or nations for their market, and for all 
the comforts and luxuries of life. The military 
conquest was expected to be very easy and 
rapid, until the disaster at Bull Run taught the 
~ Government that success would result only 
from the most extensive, careful, and thor- 
oughly organized military preparations. 

On the other hand, the people of the Con- 
federate States had, at first, looked upon seces- 
sion as hopeless if it should be powerfully op- 
_ posed by the Federal Government and North- 
ern people; but within a short period they had 
_ become convinced that the North would not 
fight, and therefore flattered themselves that 
certain success was within their grasp. Their 
_ amazement at the valor, bravery, and vigor of 
the Northern troops has been inexpressible, 
and with the loss of all hope of foreign assist- 
ance, they have seen their prospects of success 
entirely fade away. 

Congress, at its extra session in July, passed 


an act entitled “ An Act to increase the pay of 


the privates in the regular army of the volun- 
teers in the service of the United States, and 
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for other purposes,” The third section of the 
act contains these words : 

That all the acts, proclamations, and orders of the 
President of the United States, after the 4th of March 
1861, respecting the army and navy of the United 
States and calling out or relating to the militia or vol- 
unteers from the States, are hereby approved, and in 
all respects made legal and valid, to the same intent 
and with the same effect as if they had been issued and 
done under the previous express authority and direc- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 


A reference to the debates of Congress will 
explain the occasion for this section, and the 
object intended to be accomplished by it. This 
was to approve of the extraordinary acts and 
proceedings which President Lincoln author- 
ized or executed prior to the assemblage of that 
body. The question of the constitutionality of 
this section was brought before the Circuit 
Court of the United States at Washington, 
when Judge Wayne expressed this opinion : 

It is my opinion that Congress has constitutional 
power to pr + and confirm Executive acts, procla- 
mations, and orders done for the public good, although 
they were not, when done, authorized by any existing 
laws; and such legislation by Congress may be made 
to operate retroactively to confirm what may have been 
done under such proclamations and orders, so as to be 
binding upon the Government in regard to contracts 
made, and the persons with whom they were made ; 
and that the third section of an act of Congress of the 
6th day of August, 1861, legalizing the acts, proclama- 
tions, and orders of the President, after the 4th of 
March, 1861, respecting the army and navy, and call- 
ing out and relating to the militia and volunteers of 
the States, is constitutional and valid. 


The course of the Government relative to the 
slave property in the Confederate States was 
designed to be in strict conformity with its 
views of the Constitution and laws. (See 
Staves.) The foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment was conducted on the principle that the 
troubles of the country formed a domestic affair 
of its own, and the interfergnce of foreign na- 
tions was neither desired nor would be allowed. 
(See Dirtomatio CorresponpeNnce.) The 
prompt manner in which the Confederate 
States were acknowledged as belligerents by 
France and England is a proof that not a doubt 
was entertained by the Governments of those 
nations of the ultimate independence of the new 
Confederacy. 

After the adjournment of the extra session 
of Congress, theeplan of the Government was 
to make the most ample and perfect prepara- 
tions to recover and repossess the strongholds 
in the Confederate States. In its progress, due 
regard was had to the will of Congress, and the 
requirements of the emergency With a sur- 
prising unanimity among the people, its meas- 
ures were steadily sustained. 

The army around Washington was reorgan- 
ized, greatly increased in numbers, and brought 
up to the highest state of discipline. In its 
front the camps of the flower of the Confeder- 
ate States were spread, and the year closed 
with the two armies watching each other. The- 
one was growing more formidable and better 
prepared for the approaching strife, while the 


’ 
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other was growing weaker by the overstrained 
effort to maintain a position which it finally 
yielded without a single blow. A foothold was 
obtained on the coast of North Carolina, and 


another at Port Royal, in the waters of South 


Carolina, and adjacent to Georgia. Preparations 
were commenced for an expedition designed to 
attack New Orleans. (See Expeprtions.) The 
effect of these movements was to cut off all 
hope of foreign aid, either military or commer- 
cial, from the people of the Confederate States, 
Meantime a powerful expedition was organized 
in the West. It consisted of two branches, one 
of which was prepared in Kentucky under 
Gen. Buell, and the other at St. Louis. In con- 
nection with the military force, a large number 
of light draft steam gunboats were built, many 
of which were clad with iron, and designed to 
codperate on the rivers with the armed force 
on land. At the same time a sort of skirmish- 
ing warfare was conducted in Western Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, which resulted 
in the complete withdrawal of the Confederate 
forces from those States and that portion of 
Virginia. In this section of the country the 
people were so evenly divided in their sym- 
pathies between the North and South, that 
whichever had the largest force for the time, 
controlled the greatest portion of territory. A 
list of the skirmishes is embraced in the state- 
ments respecting those States. In the efforts 
for the war even Nebraska furnished two regi- 
ments, and the loyal people of New Mexico 
took the field, determined to defend their own, 
if no assistance came from the “ States.” 

On the 81st of October, Gen. Winfield Scott, 
the lieutenant-general of the army of the United 
States, or the executive officer under the Presi- 
dent, who is the commander-in-chief, deter- 
mined to resign his position. Age and its in- 
firmities had impesed this step upon him. This 
office was created and tendered to General Scott 
after the close of the Mexican war, in which he 
conducted the American arms with so much 
glory into the very halls of the Montezumas. 

Born near Petersburg, in Virginia, June 13, 
1785, he entered the army as captain of light 
artillery May 3, 1808, and served his country 
with unvarying success for more than half a 
century. In that time he proved his right 
to rank with the first commanders of the age. 
He was twice honored with a gold medal from 
Congress for distinguished services, and now 
retired from active duty with the reputation, 
after fifty years of command, of never having 
lost a battle when he was present in person. 

To accomplish his purpose, he addressed the 
following letter to the Secretary of War: 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Wasuinaton, October 31, 1861. 
The Hon. S. Camrron, Secretary of War: 

Sir: For more than three years I have been unable, 
from a hurt, to mount a horse, or to walk more than a 
few paces at a time, and that with much pain. Other 
and new infirmities—-dropsy and vertigo--admonish me 
that repose of mind and body, with the appliances of 
surgery and medicine, are necessary to add a little 
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more to a life already protracted much beyond the 
usual span of man. 

It is under such circumstances—made doubly pain- 
ful by the unnatural and unjust rebellion now ragin 
in the Southern States of our (so late) prosperous cod 
happy Union—that I am compelled to request that my 
name be placed on the list of army officers retired from 
active service. 

As this request is founded on an absolute right, 

ranted by a recent act of Congress, I am entirely at 
Abert to say it is with deep regret that I withdraw 
myself, in these momentous times from the orders of a 
President who has treated me with distinguished kind- 
ness and courtesy ; whom I know, upon much personal 
intercourse, to be patriotic, without sectional partiali- 
ties or prejudices; to be highly conscientious in the 
performance of every duty, and of unriyalled activity 
and perseverance. 

And to you, Mr. Secretary, whom I now officially ad- 
dress for the last time, I beg to acknowledge my many 
obligations, for the uniform high consideration I have 
received at your hands; and have the honor to remain, 
sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

This letter was laid before a Cabinet meet- 
ing called for the purpose of considering it, 
and it was concluded, under the authority of a 
recent act of Congress, to place Gen. Scott on 
the retired list of the army, with the full pay 
and allowances of his rank. At 4 o’clock on 
the afternoon of the same day the President, 
accompanied by the Cabinet, proceeded to the 
residence of General Scott, and read to him the 
official order carrying out this decision. 

The venerable general, oppressed by infirmity 
and emotion, rose, with difficulty to. make to 
the President his acknowledgments, which he 
did in touching terms, concluding with the dec- 
laration that the kindness manifested towards 
him on this occasion he felt to be the crowning 
reward of a long life spent in the service of his 
country, and his deep conviction of the ultimate 
triumph of the national arms and the happy 
termination of the unnatural war. 

The President responded, expressing the 


profound sentiment of regret with which the’ 


country, as well as himself, would part with a 

public servant so venerable in years, and so 

illustrious for the services he had rendered. 
The following was the official order : 


On the first day of November, a. p. 1861, upon his 
own appliogscs to the President of the United States, 
Brevet Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott is ordered 
to be placed, and hereby is placed, upon the list of re- 
tired officers of the army of the United States, without 
reduction of his current pay, subsistence, or allowances. 

The American people will hear with sadness and 
deep emotion that Gen. Scott has withdrawn from the 
active control of the army, while the President and 
unanimous Cabinet express their own and the nation’s 
sympathy in his personal affliction, and their profound 
sense of the important public services rendered by him 
to his country during his long and brilliant career, 
among which will ever be gratefully distinguished his 
faithful devotion to the Constitution, the Union, and 
the Flag, when assailed by parricidal rebellion. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


On the same day the following order was is- 
sued by the President : 
War Department, Wasutneton, Wor. 1, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 94. 
The President is pleased to direct that Major-Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan assume the command of the 


ee 
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| _ the army he has so long command 
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Army of the United States. The Road queries. of the 
army will be established in the city of Washington. 
All communications intended for the Commandin 
General will hereafter be addressed direct to the Ad- 
jutant-General. The duplicate returns, orders, and 
. other papers heretofore sent to the Assistant a 
tant-General, Head-quarters of the Army, will be 
continued. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
L, THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 


Less than six months previous, General Mc- 
Clellan was engaged as the President of the east- 
ern division of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1826, he entered 
the army from West Point, and rose to dis- 
tinction in the war with Mexico, and was 
subsequently sent by the Government as one 
of a deputation from the army, to the Crimea 
during the war of France, England, and Sar- 
dinia with Russia. A few years afterwards 
he resigned his commission in the army and 
retired to private life. This appointment re- 


ceived the highest approbation of the retiring . 
General ‘ 


On taking the command of the army, Gen- 
eral McClellan issued the following order: 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ; 
Wasuineton, Wor. 1, 1861. 

In accordance with General Order No. 94, from the 
War Department, I hereby assume command of the 
armies of the United States. 

In the midst of the difficulties which encompass and 
divide the nation, hesitation and self-distrust very well 
accompany the assumption of so vast a responsibility ; 
but, confiding as I do, in the loyalty, discipline, an 
of the troops; and, believing as I do, that 
Providence will favor ours as the just cause, I can- 
not doubt that success will crown our efforts and 
‘sacrifices. 

The army will unite with me in the feeling of t; 
that the weight of many years, and the effect of in- 
creasing infirmities, contracted and intensified in his 
country’s service, should just now remove from our 
head the great’ so! of our nation, the hero who, in 
_ his youth, raised high the ere of his country in 

the fields of Seetle: which he sanctified with his 

3; who in more mature years proved to the 
world that American skill and yalor could repeat, if 
“not eclipse, the exploits of Cortez in the land of the 
Montezumas; whose whole life has been devoted to 
the service of his country ; whose whole efforts have 
_ been directed to uphold our honor at the smallest 
_ sacrifice of life; a warrior who scorned the selfish 

_ glories of the battle field, when his great qualities as 
a statesman could be employed more profitably for his 
_ country; a citizen whose declining years have given to 

the world the most shining instances of loyalty in dis- 
_ regarding all the ties of birth, and clinging still to the 
cause of truth and honor. Such have been the career 


La and character of Winfield Scott, whom it has long 


_ been the delight of the nation to honor—both as a 
man and asa soldier. While we CS his loss, there 
is one thing we cannot regret—the athe example he 

has left for our emulation. Let us all hope and pray 

_ that his declining years may be passed in peace and 

P iness, and that they may be cheered by the suc- 

cess of the country, and the cause. he has fought for 

_ and loved so well. Beyond all that, let us do nothin 

_ that can cause him to blush for us; let no defeat o 

: embitter his last 

but let our victories illuminate the close of a 

life 50 grand. GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 

Major-General, Commanding U.S. A. 


4 Gen, McClellan had undertaken, after the 
_ battle of Bull Run, to re-organize the army of 
46 
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the Potomac, and to these duties, together with 
those arising from his new position, he now de- 
voted himself. 

The only event of importance which occurred 
before the close of the year, was the surrender 
of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on the demand of 
the English Government. The capture of these 
Commissioners, and the possibility of a rupture 
with Great Britain, turned the attention of the 
Government to the unprotected condition of the 
northern coast and frontier. A letter was 
therefore addressed by the Secretary of State 
to the Governors of the respective States, re- 
questing them to repair the fortifications within 
their limits. For further details of the year, 


‘see President Lincoln’s Message, December 3, 


under Pustic DocuMENTs. 

It may not be out of place here to mention 
some of those brave men whom the war found 
engaged in peaceful pursuits of life, or in sub- 
ordinate military positions, but who, upon the 
first call to arms, hastened to the field and 
trained the soldiers, and led them to victory. 

Major-General John Charles Fremont was 
born in South Carolina in January, 1813 ; grad- 
uated at Charleston College in 1830; studied 
and taught civil engineering ; employed by the 
Government on Mississippi survey; commis- 
sioned lieutenant of engineers, and in 1842 sent 
to explore the passes of the Rocky Mountains; 
made three exploring expeditions thither, of 
great interest and importance , assisted in the 
conquest of California; was made its first gov- 
ernor, became. the victim of a quarrel between 
two American commanders, and was stripped 
of his command by court-martial; reinstated 
by the President, but resigned his connection 
with the army; made another expedition across 
the Rocky Mountains, and nearly perished in 
the snow; was sent to Washington as the first 
senator from California; held a large tract of 
land in the Mariposa gold region, but became 
greatly involved for a time by litigation of its 
title; was republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1856; improved his Mariposa estate 
and made it profitable in 1858-60; visited 
Europe in autumn of 1860; rendered material 
service to the United States there in 1860-61; 
was appointed major-general in the regular ar- 
my, May, 1861, and assigned to Western Depart- 
ment in July, 1861 ; removed from. command in 
November, 1861, and ordered to report himself 
at Washington ; reinstated in command in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and assigned to Mountain Depart- 
ment. 

Major-General Henry Wager Halleck was born 
in Oneida County, New York, in 1819; graduated 
at West Point in 1839, third in a class of 31; 
second lieutenant of engineers same year; acting 
assistant professor of engineers from July, 1839 
to June, 1840; first lieutenant in 1845; author 
of a work on “ Bitumen and its Uses,” publish- 
ed 1841, and another on “ Elements of Military 
Art and Science” in 1846; brevetted captain 
for gallant and meritorious conduct in 1847; 
Secretary of State in the military governments 
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of Gens. Kearney, Mason, and Riley, 1847-49 ; 
chief of staff to Com. Shubrick, 1847-"8; aided 
in forming the Constitution of California, 1849; 
promoted to captaincy of engineers, 1853; re- 
signed in 1854, to engage in the practice of 
law in San Francisco; abandoned a large and 
lucrative practice in the summer of 1861; ap- 
pointed major-general of the regular army, and 
put in charge of the Department of the West. 
Head-quarters at St. Louis. 

Major-General Don Carlos Buell is a native 
of Obio, born in 1820; entered West Point, 
1837; graduated in 1841; became second lieu- 
tenant same year; first lieutenant in 1846; 
brevetted captain in 1848 for gallant and mer- 
itorious conduct at the battle of Monterey ; was 
adjutant in 1847 and 1848; distinguished him- 
self at Cerro Gordo; was brevetted major for 
services at Contreras and Churubusco, and se- 
verely wounded in the latter battle; assistant 
adjutant-general in 1848 ; relinquished his rank 
in the line in 1851, but subsequently resumed 
it, and was in service as major in California at 
the commencement of the war; appointed brig- 
adier-general by Congress May 17, 1861, and 
given a command on the Potomac; assigned to 
the Department of Ohio on resignation of An- 
derson, and made major-general. 

Major-General David Hunter, a native of the 
District of Columbia, born about 1802, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1822; became first lieu- 
tenant in 1828; captain First Dragoons, 1833 ; 
resigned in 1836, but returned to the army as 
temporary paymaster in 1841, and paymaster 
in 1842. In the present war, colonel in May at 
Washington; brigadier-general, and engaged 
in battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861; sent to 
Missouri, made major-general, and took Gen. 
Fremont’s place temporarily; transferred to 
Department of Kansas in December, 1861. 

Major-General John Ellis Wool was born at 
Newburgh, New York, 1789. Atthe commence- 
ment of the war with Great Britain in 1812, he 
obtained a captain’s commission in the Thir- 
teenth Regiment of infantry, and joined the 
army on the Niagara frontier. At the battle 
on Queenstown Heights he distinguished him- 
self, but by the surrender was made a prisoner ; 
upon his exchange was assigned to the Twenty- 
ninth Regiment infantry, having previously 
been appointed major. In September, 1861, 
appointed inspector-general, with the rank of 
colonel ; in 1818 lieutenant-colonel, and in 1826, 
* for ten years’ faithful service,” brevetted brig- 
adier-general; in 1836 assisted in the removal 
of the Indians from the Cherokee country to 
Arkansas ; appointed brigadier-general in 1841 ; 
distinguished himself in the war with Mexico, 
and was brevetted major-general in 1848 ; after 
the Mexican war, Gen. Wool was assigned to 
the command in the Eastern Military Depart- 
ment; on August 12, 1861, he was ordered 
to the command of the forces at Fortress Mon- 
roe, and was subsequently raised to the rank of 
major-general. 

Major-General Benjamin F. Butler is a native 
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of New Hampshire, born about the year 1818; 
chose the legal profession ; was admitted to the 
bar in 1842, and settled in practice at Lowell, 
Mass., where he became distinguished as a 
criminal lawyer, and a rising politician; was 
democratic candidate for Governor in 1859; 
volunteered in command of one of the three- 
months Massachusetts regiments in April, 
1861; was appointed brigadier-general in May ; 
stationed first at Baltimore, and subsequently 
at Fortress Monroe; ordered the expedition to 
Great Bethel; was promoted to major-general- 
ship; commanded the land forces in Hatteras 
expedition, and subsequently in the Ship Island 
expedition. 

Major-General John Adams Dix was born in 
Boscawen, New Hampshire, July 24, 1798; en- 
tered West Point Military Academy in 1812; en- 
sign Fourteenth Infantry, 1818 ; second lieuten- 
ant, 1814; first lieutenant artillery, 1818 ; aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Brown in 1819; captain artil- 
lery, 1825; resigned, 1828, and same year settled 
as a lawyer in Cooperstown, New York; adju- 
tant-general of State, 1830; Secretary of State, 
1833 ; United States Senator, 1845-49; assist- 
ant treasurer United States, New York, in 
1853 ; postmaster New York City, 1860; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, (close of Buchanan Ad- 
ministration,) 1861; appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral, and major-general in summer of 1861; in 
command of Federal forces at Baltimore. Has 
travelled extensively abroad, and is the author 
of “Resources of the City of New York,” 
1827; “A Winter in Madeira,” 1851; “A 
Summer in Spain and Florence,” 1855. 

Major-General Nathaniel P. Banks born in 
Waltham, Mass., January, 1816. In 1848 was 
representative for Waltham. In 1850 was sent 
to the State Senate; in 1852 was elected to 
Congress; was chosen Spe@Ker of the 34th 
Congress ; in 1856 elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, serving three terms. Was appointed 
major-general of volunteers in the United 
States army, May 11, 1861; was first com- 
mander of the Department of Annapolis, and 
since, of that of Shenandoah. 

Brigadier-General Edwin V. Sumner, born in 
Massachusetts about 1800; appointed second 
lieutenant of infantry in 1819; first lieutenant, 
1823; assistant commissary of subsistence in 
1827; captain of dragoons, 1833; major Second 
Regiment of dragoons, 1846; brevet lieutenant- 
colonel for gallant and meritorious conduct at 
Cerro Gordo, where he commanded a regiment 
of mounted rifles and was wounded ; brevet col- 
onel for conduct at Molino del Rey ; lieutenant- 
colonel, 1848 ; colonel First Cavalry, 1855; de- 
feated a body of Cheyenne warriors in Kansas 
in 1857; remained in Kansas till 1859; made 
brigadier-general in August, 1861. 

Brigadier-General Samuel P. Heintzelman is 
a native of Pennsylvania, born about 1806; 
graduated at West Point, 1826; second lieu- 
tenant infantry same year; first lieutenant, 
1883; assistant commissary, 1836; assistant 
quartermaster, 1838 ; captain same year; bre- 
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vet major for gallantry at battle of Huamantla, 
‘Mexico, 1847; major, 1855 ; colonel May, 1861 ; 
brigadier-general of volunteers May 17, 1861; 
fought at battle of Bull Run, and retained his 
connection with the army of the Potomac. 
Brigadier-General Erasmus D. Keyes is a 
native of Massachusetts, born about 1812; grad- 
uated at West Point in 1832; became first 
lieutenant artillery in 1836; aid to Major-Gen- 
eral Scott from 1837 to 1841 ; appointed assist- 
ant adjutant-general in July, 1838; captain of 
artillery in November, 1841 ; instructor of ar- 
tillery and cavalry at the military academy, 
1844 to 1848 ; distinguished himself in the In- 
dian wars in Oregon and Washington Territory 
in 1856 and 1858; attained the rank of major 
in 1858 ; appointed colonel of volunteers at the 
- commencement of the war; made brigadier- 
ange May 17, 1861; served in the battle of 
Run, an 


has since that time been con- 
nected with the army of the Potomac. 
_ Brigadier-General Fitz John Porter is a na- 
tive of New Hampshire, born about 1825 ; grad- 
_ mated at West Point in 1845; became first lieu- 
_ tenant of artillery in 1847; brevetted captain 
and major for t and meritorious conduct 
at Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, wounded 
at the gate of Belen; was assistant instructor 
at the military academy from 1849 to 1856; 
appointed assistant adjutant-general in June, 
1856; and captain, October of the same year. 
At the commencement of the present war he 
Was appointed colonel of volunteers, and made 
brigadier-general May 17, 1861. Was in the 
battle of Bull Run, and has since commanded 
_ @ brigade in the army of the Potomac. 
_ . Brigadier-General Andrew Porter is a native 
_ of Pennsylvania, born about 1820; was in the 
_ military academy 1836 to January, 1837; was 
; eos first lieutenant mounted rifles in 
_ May, 1846; captain, May, 1847; distinguished 
iB was brevetted major and lieuten- 
_ ant-colonel for gallant and meritorious conduct 
_ at Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, and 
_ Chapultepec. At the commencement of the 
_ present war was appointed colonel of volun- 
_ teers, and made brigadier-general May 17, 1861. 
_ He belongs to the army of the Potomac. 
_ _ Brigadier-General William Benjamin Frank- 
_ lin is a native of Pennsylvania, born about 
_ 1823; graduated at West Point in 1843 first in 
his class, and was appointed to corps of topo- 
_ graphical engineers; brevetted first lieutenant 
_ for gallant and meritorious conduct at Buena 
_ Vista; acting assistant professor of philosophy 
_ at military academy from 1848 to 1850; pro- 
_ moted to first lientenant in 1853, and captain 
_ in 1857; was assigned to light-house duty in 
1853; May 17, 1861, he was appointed briga- 
_ dier-general of volunteers, and was connected 
| with the army of the Potomac, in which he 
_ now commands a division. 
_- Brigadier-General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man is a native of Ohio, born about 1820; 
_ graduated at West Point in 1840; became first 
__ lieutenant of artillery in November, 1841; was 
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acting assistant adjutant-general in 1847; bre- 
vetted captain for meritorious service in Cali- 
fornia during the Mexican war; appointed 
commissary of subsistence in 1850, and resigned 
in 1853. At the commencement of the present 
war he entered the service, and was appointed 
brigadier-general of volunteers May 17, 1861, 
and on the resignation of Gen. Anderson placed 
in command of the Department of Kentucky, 
in which ‘he was superseded November 8, 
1861, by Gen. D. OC. Buell. 

Brigadier-General Charles P. Stone is a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, born about 1824; gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1845, seventh in his class, 
and appointed brevet second lieutenant ord- 
nance same year; was acting assistant professor 
of ethics at military academy 1845-6; bre- 
vetted first lieutenant and captain for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at Molino del Rey and 
Chapultepec ; advanced to the rank of first 
lieutenant in 1853; resigned in 1856. In May, 
1861, he was appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers. In October, 1861, he was in com- 
mand on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
and on the 21st of that month directed the 
movement which resulted in the disastrous bat- 
tle of Ball’s Bluff. His subsequent conduct led 
to suspicions of his loyalty, and early in 1862 
he was arrested and consigned to Fort Warren 
on a charge of treason. 

Brigadier-General John A. McClernand is a 
citizen of Ilinois, born about 1817, and was a 
prominent political leader in that State for 
some years. He was a member of the 36th 
Congress; and resigned to enter the army in 
1861; was appointed brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers May 17, 1861, and distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Belmont, and subsequently 
at forts Henry and Donelson. 

Brigadier-General Henry W. Benham is a 
native of Connecticut, born about 1816; grad- 
uated at West Point in 1837, first in his class; 
made first lieutenant of engineers in 1838, 
wounded at battle of Buena Vista, and bre- 
vetted for his gallant and meritorious conduct 
there; attained the rank of captain in May, 
1848 ; appointed assistant in United States coast 
survey, 1853; appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers in August, 1861 ; distinguished him- 
self for bravery,and military skill in the battle 
and pursuit of the Confederate forces at Rich 
Mountain and Cheat Mountain pass; in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding between him 
and General Rosecrans in relation to the pursuit 
of Gen. Floyd on the 12th of November, 1861, . 
he was ordered by General Rosecrans to report 
himself at Washington as under arrest; but 
was, on examination, reinstated in his com- 
mand, and assigned to the Department of the 
South. 

Brigadier-General Joseph K. F. Mansfield 
is a native of Connecticut, born in 1798; 
graduated at West Point in 1823, second in his 
class; was chief engineer of the army of oceu- 
pation in the Mexican war, and repeatedly pro- 
moted for gallant and meritorious conduct. In 
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1853 was made inspector-general, with the 
rank of colonel; and during the present war 
has been promoted to a brigadier-generalship in 
the regular army. 

Brigadier-General Charles Ferguson Smith 
was a native of Pennsylvania, born about 1805; 
graduated at West Point in 1825, and made 
second lieutenant artillery the same year; in 
1859 appointed assistant instructor in infantry 
tactics at West Point; in 1831 promoted to an 
adjutancy, and in 1832 made first lieutenant. 
In 1838 he was appointed instructor in infan- 
try tactics in the military academy, and pro- 
moted to a captaincy the same year. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Mexican war at Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Contreras, and Chu- 
rubusco, and was brevetted major and lieuten- 
ant-colonel for his gallant conduct in these bat- 
tles, and the same year appointed acting in- 
spector-general in Mexico. In 1854 he attained 
the rank of major, and in 1855 that of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. On the 31st of August, 1861, he 
was made brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
put in command of troops at Paducah, Ky. He 
distinguished himself at Fort Donelson by a 
brilliant charge of his brigade, which he led in 
person, and which was the decisive action of 
the battle. He died at Savannah, Tenn., April 
25, 1862. 

Brigadier-General Horatio Gates Wright is 
a native of Connecticut, born about 1821; grad- 
uated at West Point, second in his class, in 
1841 ; was acting assistant and assistant profes- 
sor of engineering from 1842 to 1844; made 
first lieutenant, 1848, and captain of engineers, 
1855, and served for four years as assistant to 
Gen. Totten. He was appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers September 14, 1861, and 
attached to the Port Royal expedition as com- 
mander of the third brigade. He distinguished 
himself there in several actions. 

Brigadier-General William Nelson, a native 
of Kentucky, born about 1828; was at first 
connected with the navy, and attained the rank 
of passed midshipman, July, 1846; served with 
the navy battery at Vera Cruz in 1847; ap- 
pointed lieutenant in the army in 1855; made 
brigadier-general Sept. 16, 1861, and placed in 
command in Eastern Kentucky, where he de- 
_ feated Humphrey Marshall in several engage- 
ments. 

- Brigadier-General John G. Barnard, a native 
of Massachusetts, born about 1813, graduated 
at West Point, second in his class, in 1833, and 
became second lieutenant of engineers same 
‘year; captain in 1838; brevetted major for 
meritorious conduct in the Mexican war; in- 
structor in practical engineering at the military 
academy in 1854; superintendent of the mili- 
tary academy, 1855-6; major, 1858; author 
of several works on engineering and mathe- 
matical science; appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers, September 23, 1861. 

Brigadier-General Irvin McDowell is a na- 
tive of Ohio, born about 1818; received his 
early education in France; graduated at West 
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Point in 1838 ; second lieutenant of First Regi- 
ment of Artillery same year; aide-de-camp to 
Gen. Wool, 1845; assistant adjutant-general, 
1847; brevetted captain for meritorious con- 
duct at Buena Vista; resigned in 1851; made 
brigadier-general in the regular army in May, 
1861 ; commanded at Bull Run; remained with 
the army of the Potomac in command near 
Fredericksburg. 

Brigadier-General Thomas W. Sherman was 
born in Rhode Island about 1816; graduated 
at West Point, 1836, and was appointed second 
lieutenant in the Third Artillery same year; 
was promoted to the first lieutenancy, 1838, and 
to the captaincy in 1846; was engaged in the 
Mexican war, and, “for gallant and meritorious 
conduct,” was brevetted major. At the com- 
mencement of the present war was promoted 
colonel ; made brigadier-general August, 1861 ; 
he commanded the land forces in the Port 
Royal expedition, and captured Tybee Island. 

Brigadier-General John Pope, born in Illi- 
nois, about 1822, but was appointed a cadet 
from Kentucky; graduated at West Point in 
1842, and received an appointment at once in 
the corps of topographical engineers ; brevetted 
first lieutenant and captain for gallant and 
meritorious conduct at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; captain in 1859; colonel in June, 1861, 
and brigadier-general of volunteers, July, 
1861; commanded in Northern Missouri in 
February, 1862,:captured New Madrid, and 
aided in the capture of Island Number Ten. 

Brigadier-General. Charles D. Jameson was 
born in Cumberland County, Maine, February 
24, 1827. Early in life he embarked in the 
lumber business, and in time became one of 
the most extensive manufacturers and shippers 
on the Penobscot River. At the commence- 
ment of the present war he was put in com- 
mand of the First Regiment in his native State, 
and marched to the defence of the capital. On 
account of meritorious conduct at the battle of 
Bull Run, he received the appointment of brig- 
adier-general, September 3, 1861, and was soon 
afterwards placed in command of one of ‘the 
brigades in Gen. Heintzelman’s division. 

Major-General Ulysses 8. Grant is a native 
of Ohio, born in 1822; graduated at West 
Point, July, 1848, and was made second lieu- 
tenant of the Fourth Regiment of United States 
infantry. In 1847 was made first lieutenant. 
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He was with Gen. Taylor in the Mexican war, — 


and for gallant and meritorious conduct at the 
battle of Chapultepec, was brevetted captain, 
1847; attained rank of captain, 1853. At the 


opening of the present war he offered his ser- % 
vices to Gov. Yates of Illinois, and was ap- — 


pointed colonel of the Twenty-first Regiment 
of Illinois Volunteers. He was made brigadier- 
general, and won himself much honor at the bat- 
tle of Belmont and the capture of Fort Donelson. 

Brigadier-General George H. Thomas is a na- 
tive of Virginia, born about 1820; graduated at 
West Point, 1840; brevetted first lieutenant for 
gallantry and good conduct in the war against 
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the Florida Indians in 1841; first lieutenant, 
1844; brevet captain for conduct at Monterey, 
18465 brevet major, for conduct at Buena Vista, 
1847 ; instructor of artillery and cavalry at the 
military academy, 1850-55, with rank of cap- 
tain after 1853; major Second Cavalry, 1855 ; 
brigadier-general of volunteers, August, 1861 ; 
assigned to Department of Kentucky; fought 
battle of Mill Spring; and was engaged on the 
eee Tth of April, 1862, in the battle of 


Brigadier-General Ormsby McKnight Mitchell 
was born in Union County, Ky., July, 1810; 
at West Point in 1829, and appoint- 
ed brevet second lieutenant of artillery; made 
assistant. professor of mathematics 1829-31; 
in railroad surveys June to September, 
1881; detailed to St. Augustine, Fla. ; resigned, 
- 1832; went to Cincinnati, practised law for two 
then opened a scientific school; in 1836 
: professor of mathematics, philosophy, 
and astronomy in Cincinnati College; project- 
ed, and, in spite of great difficulties, achieved 
the establishment of the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory; has lectured extensively on astronomy ; 
edited “Sidereal Journal,” 1846-55 ; invented 
&@ magnetic clock in 1848 ; in 1859 was appoint- 
_ ed superintendent of Dudley Observatory at 
Albany; has published several works on as- 
tronomy ; soon after the commencement of the 
war, he resigned, and offered his services to 
the Government; was appointed brigadier- 
general, and assigned to the Department of 
Ohio. (Has distinguished himself in April, 
1862, by the capture of Huntsville, Alabama, 
and taking possession of nearly 200 miles of 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad; made 
jor-general by Congress soon after.) 
Brigadier-General Thomas W. Sweeney was 
born in Ireland in 1818; came to this country 
in childhood; was second lieutenant of New 
York Volunteers in the Mexican war; lost an 
arm at Churubusco; served on the western 
frontier subsequently, and was promoted to a 
captaincy; was appointed colonel of volunteers 
‘at the commencement of the present war, and 
_ made brigadier-general in the session of 1861-2. 
_ He distinguished himself at Wilson’s Creek. 
__. Brigadier-General Harvey Brown is a native 
_ of New Jersey, born about 1798; graduated at 
West Point in 1818; became first lieutenant 
_of artillery in 1821; was aid to Major-General 
_ Brown in 1824—’5 ; lieutenant-colonel of mount- 
ed Creek Volunteers in the Florida war, in 
1836—7 ; brevetted major for his gallant con- 
duct in that war; distinguished himself at 
Monterey, Contreras, Churubusco, and Belen, 
and received two brevets for his meritorious 
conduct there; promoted to rank of major in 
1851, and colonel in 1858; took command of 
Fort Pickens, Fla., in June, 1861, and twice 
engaged the Confederate batteries and forts on 
_ the main land; was made brigadier-general of 
| the regular army by Congress in its session of 
| 1861-2, and placed in command of the forts in 
_ New York harbor. 
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Brigadier-General George Archibald McCall, 
born in Pennsylvania, about 1802, graduated 
at West Point, 1822; made first lieutenant of 
infantry, 1829; aide-de-camp to Gen. Gaines 
from 1831 to 1836; promoted captain, 1836; 
brevet major and lieutenant-colonel in 1846, 
for gallant conduct at Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, 1846; assistant adjutant-general, 
1846; major, 1847; inspector-general, 1850; 
brigadier-general of volunteers, 1861. 

Brigadier-General William 8. Rosecrans is a 
native of Ohio, born in 1825. He graduated 
with high rank at West Point in 1842; ap- 
pointed brevet second lieutenant of engineers 
same year, and made assistant professor of en- 
gineering, and afterwards of natural philosophy 
at the military academy. “yore his com- 
mission in April, 1854, and established himself 
as an architect and civil engineer in Cincinnati, 
and subsequently as a manufacturer of kerosene 
oil; entered the army as colonel at the break- 
ing out of the war; distinguished himself in 
several battles in Western Virginia; was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general in the 
regular army May 16, 1861. 

Brigadier-General Isaac I. Stevens was born 
at Andover, Mass., about the year 1818; grad- 
uated as the first scholar in his class at West 
Point, July, 1839 ; was appointed first lieuten- 
ant of engineers, July, 1840. He served upon 
General Scott’s staff throughout the Mexican 
war, and for gallant and meritorious conduct 
in the battles of Contreras, Churubusco, and 
Chapultepec was brevetted captain and major 
in 1848. Since 1849 Major Stevens has assist- 
ed in the United States Coast Survey. In 
1853 he was appointed Governor of Wasbing- 
ton Territory, and in 1857 was a delegate to 
Congress. At the commencement of the war 
he volunteered, and was subsequently given the 
command of the Seventy-ninth Highlanders. 
He was made brigadier-general, September, 
1860, and commanded a brigade under General 
Sherman at Port Royal. 

Brigadier-General Benjamin M. Prentiss was 
born in Belleville, Wood County, Virginia, No- 
vember 23, 1819. In 1840 he removed to IIli- 
nois and in 1846, being captain of the Quincy 
Blues, volunteered for the Mexican war with 
his company, and was in the battle of Buena 
Vista. At the commencement of the present 
struggle he reorganized the Quincy Blues, was 
elected colonel of the Seventh Regiment of 
Illinois, and upon the organization of a brigade 
at Cairo was appointed brigadier-general. 

Brigadier-General Robert O. Schenck is a 
native of Warren County, Ohio; was born in 
1810. He graduated at the Miami University, 
and afterwards was a professor in that institu- 
tion. He studied law, and settled in Dayton; 
served as State representative several years, 
and was twice elected to Congress; was ap- 
pointed Minister to Brazil during the admin- 
istration of President Fillmore. He received 
his commission of brigadier-general May 17, 
1861. : 
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Brigadier-General Frederick W. Lander was 
a native of Massachusetts, born about 1820. 
He was for some years connected with the 
overland route to California; acted as second 
of Hon. E. F. Potter in the threatened Pryor 
and Potter duel; was appointed colonel of a 
regiment in Western Virginia early in the war, 
and distinguished himself by his brilliant dashes 
at the enemy ; captured Philippi in June, 1861; 
was made brigadier-general for services at Rich 
Mountain; was wounded at the battle of Ball’s 
Bluff, October 21, 1861; drove the Confeder- 
ates from Romney -in February; died from 
congestion of the brain, and the results of his 
wound, March 2, 1862. 

Flag-officer Andrew H. Foote is a native of 
Connecticut, born in 1807, a son of the late 
Governor Samuel A. Foote; entered the navy 
in 1822 as midshipman, and has advanced 

through all the grades to the highest; serving 
in the East Indies, where he routed the pirates; 
on the coast of Africa, where he made the slave 
trade unsafe; and on the coast of China, where 
“he maintained the rights of American citizens 
and the honor of their flag. At the commence- 
ment of the war, he succeeded Commodore 
Breese in command of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and in the fall of 1861 was assigned to 
the command of the Mississippi River squadron, 

captured Fort Henry, and aided in the capture 
of Fort Donelson, where he was severely wound- 
ed. In conjunction with Gen. Pope, he took 

Island Number Ten after twenty-three days’ 
siege, and subsequently besieged Fort Wright 
on the Mississippi. 

Flag-officer Samuel F. Dupont is a native of 
New Jersey, born about 1802. He entered the 
navy in 1815; served with great distinction 
under Commodore Shubrick in California; with 
one hundred men defeated and routed five hun- 
dred Mexicans; and commanded the Minnesota 
on the China station in 1858-9 with great suc- 
cess. He was appointed commander of the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard in 1859, and flag-officer of 
the Port Royal expedition in 1861. > 

Brigadier-General Egbert L. Viele was born in 
Saratoga County, New York, in 1825. He gradu- 
ated at West Point, 1846; served in the Mexi- 
can war; for several years has pursued his pro- 
fession of civil engineer in New York, and was 
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chief engineer upon the Central Park, In 1848 
he was appointed chief engineer of the State of 
New Jersey; and was made brigadier-general 
of volunteers, August, 1861. 

Brigadier-General Thomas Francis Meagher 
is a native of Ireland, born about 1818. He was 
distinguished as a lawyer for his eloquence; 
took part in the Irish rebellion in 1848; was 
banished by the English Government to Aus- 
tralia in 1849; but made his escape to Califor- 
nia in 1853, and attained distinction there as 
an advocate and orator. He joined the Sixty- 
ninth (Irish) Regiment of Colonel Corcoran as 
captain, and was promoted to be major; was in 
the battle of Bull Run; aided in organizing the 
Trish brigade from New York; was appointed 
colonel, and subsequently brigadier-general ; 
and is now in service with his brigade in the 
army of the Potomac. 

Brigadier-General James A. Mulligan was born 
in the city of Utica, New York, in 1829, of Irish 
parents. He was educated at the Catholic college 
of North Chicago; studied law in 1852-54; 
edited the Western Tablet in Chicago; admitted 
to the bar in 1856; clerk in Department of the 
Interior, Washington, 1857; captain of Shields’ 
Guards, Chicago, 1859-61 ; colonel of the “ Trish 
Brigade,” Chicago, in June, 1861; defended 
Lexington, Missouri, for three days against a 
force five times his own, and finally surren- 
dered with the honors of war. 

Major-General Franz Siegel was born in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, in 1824. He was edu- 
cated in the military school of Carlsrahe, beeame 
chief adjutant in the Baden army in 1847, and 
was considered the best artillerist in Germany. 
In the revolution of 1848 he became com- 
mander-in-chief of the Revolutionary army, but 
was overpowered by the immense army of the 
Austrians and Prussians, and emigrated to this 
country. He was colonel of a German regi- 
ment in New York, professor of military sci- 


ence in St. Louis, colonel and acting briga- _ 


dier-general under Lyon, made a successful 
retreat after the battle of Wilson’s Oreek, was 
present in a three days’ fight at Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, February, 1862; received a vote 
of thanks from’ Congress, and was made a 
ro at for his bravery and skill in that 
attle. . 
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VERMONT, one of the New England States, 
the first admitted under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is situated between lat. 42° 44’ and 
45° N., and long. 71° 33’ and 78° 25’ W., and is 
bounded north by Lower Canada, east by New 
Hampshire, from which the Connecticut River 
separates it, south by Massachusetts, and west 
by New York and Lake Champlain, of which 
about two-thirds lies within the State. Its area 
is 9,0564 square miles, or 5,795,960 acres. It 
is divided into 14 counties. The population, 


according to the census of 1860, was 315,116, 
It is eminently an agricultural State. In 1860, 
4,995,624 acres of land were taxed, and the 
average price at which the land was assessed 
was over $14 per acre. A large proportion of 
the land is better adapted to grazing than to 
tillage, and the horses, cattle, sheep, and swine 
of the State are of excellent quality. On the 
1st of January, 1862, there were 576 miles of 
railroad completed or in progress in the State, 
of which 555 miles, costing for construction 
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‘and equipment $22,586,705, were open for 
traffic. According to the census of 1860, the 
value of the products of industry for the year 
ending June 1, 1860 were, in round numbers, 
$16,000,000. The following were some of the 
items: sawed and planed lumber, $1,060,000 ; 
flour, $1,660,000 ; steam engines and machine- 
ry, $490,000; agricultural implements, $160,- 
000; tanned leather, $1,000,000; iron ore, 
$18,000 ; bar iron, $63,000; pig iron, $93,000. 
The commerce of Vermont is conducted entire- 
ly on Lake Champlain. The enrolled and li- 
censed tonnage of the State in 1860 was 7,744 
tons; the arrivals 29,232 tons, and the clear- 
ances 23,460. The exports of the State the 
same year were $783,702, of which $257,083 
were domestic products, and $526,619 foreign. 
The imports were $2,781,857, of which a large 
etn were British goods admitted through 

under the reciprocity treaty.’ The 
‘number of banks ‘in the State in 1861 was 44, 
-whose condition was as follows: 


_ Capital..... o SeRpicdesinon na peccace o0 + $3,872,642 
~ Loans and discounts................-. 6,748,500 
cy yee ESS RSIS 190,372 
whilMeal estates) i200. 204 i eek seesevee  (R14,786 
- Other investments......... 168,662 
Due by other banks. eevee 1,299,595 
Notes of other banks 58,558 
Cash items............ Sandee Veta tate 103,537 
HE eas oe ese ee Suveacscee seddew — 165;670 
areniotion. +. <. ciaieamesscewsda esecce 8,784,673 

Mgt dens tase Keke sights ieee $14,623 

Due to other banks........ égeadh cones 15,042 


The number of savings banks was 14, of 
‘which 2 were in the hands of receivers in chan- 
‘cery, 2 were winding up their affairs, and 10 
were receiving deposits. The deposits in 12 of 
these banks were $1,145,263. The State valu- 

ation of the real and personal estate of its in- 
habitants in 1860 was $86,871,851.65. The gov- 
ernment valuation under the census of 1860 was 
$122,477,170. Up to January, 1861, the State 
‘had no permanent debt; a temporary loan, to 
be reimbursed by State tax, of $175,000, had 
“been contracted for the completion of a new 
' State house. The government of the State had 
been conducted with great economy, the entire 
expenditure for executive, legislative, and judi- 
~ cial purposes seldom or never reaching the sum 


of $200,000. 


No State in the Union responded more 


heartily or willingly to the President’s procla- 
mation of the 15th of April, 1861, than Ver- 
mont. 
On the 2ist of April, despatches received 
‘from all the principal towns of the State re- 
rted the prevalence of intense enthusiasm and 
Interest, and the rapid enlistment of volunteers. 
Gov. Hall called an extra session of the is- 
lature, which convened at Montpelier on the 
22d of April, and in the course of a brief ses- 
sion passed an appropriation of one million dol- 
lars for military purposes, one-half absolutely, 
and one-half at the Governor’s discretion. 
The organization of one regiment for imme- 
iate service, in response to the call of the Gov- 
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ernment, was authorized, and also the organi- 
zation and placing upon a war footing, without 
delay, of two more regiments, with provisions 
for drilling the same in barracks or encamp- 
ment. 

The Governor was empowered to call out four 
more regiments, if needed, (making seven in 
all,) with provision for filling the ranks of all 
the regiments by draft from the enrolled mili- 
tia, when volunteers are wanting. 

An act exempting militia men, in service, 
from arrest on civil process; granting to each 
private seven dollars a month, in addition to 
the regular pay of the United States army; 
providing for their families at the cost of the 
State, in case of destitution ; and paying for the 
uniforms of those enlisting after March 12, 
1861, was passed. 

An act authorizing banks to Joan over ten 
per cent. of their capital to the State, and an 
act for a State tax of ten cents on the dollar, 
were also adopted. 

They also repealed sections ten and eleven 
of the Personal Liberty bill, which had been 
complained of as inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and substituted for 
it the following law: 


It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 
‘Section 1. If any person shall kidnap or unlawful 


-carry off or attempt to kidnap or unlawfully carry o 


any other person, or shall decoy, or attempt to decoy, 
any other person from, or shall without due process of 
law remove, or aid, or assist in removing any other 
person from this State, or shall without due pro- 
cess of law deprive any other person of his liberty, 
with intent to remove, or aid, or assist in removing 
such other person from this State, he shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than one hundred and not 
exceeding three thousand dollars, or be inrprisoned 
in the State prison for a term not exceeding three 
years, or both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the court. , 

Sec. 2. Sections ten and eleven of chapter one hun- 
dred and one of the compiled statutes, and sections 
two, three, four, six, seven and eight of an act en- 
titled “An act to secure freedom to all persons within 
this State,” approved Noy. 25, a. p. 1858, are hereby 

al 


re 5 
Bec. 8. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


The raising of the sum of one million dollars, 
by loan or otherwise, was an unprecedented 
measure in the little State of Vermont. So 
large a sum had hardly ever been mentioned 
before in its Legislature, and the levying of a tax 
of ten cents on the dollar on the grand list, was 
an act equally without parallel in its history; 
yet there was no hesitation, and no dissenting 
voices. 

On the 10th of May, her first regiment ar- 
rived in New York, admirably equipped, under 
the command of Colonel (now General) J. 
Wolcott Phelps, a graduate of West Point. 
This regiment was in many respects the most 
remarkable of the many which entered the ser- 
vice as three-months men. It was composed 
to an extraordinary extent of men. of superior 
education and social position. Nearly one-tenth 
of its numbers, including many privates, were 
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graduates of New England colleges. Many 
were professional men of high standing, and 
almost all were men of strictly temperate hab- 
its. The remarkable stature of a considerable 
number of the men attracted attention. Ten 
men from one of the companies lay down upon 
the ground for measurement, and formed a line 
sixty-seven feet and ten inches in length. A 
visitor admired the unusually firm and substan- 
tial character. of their blankets, so different 
from the shoddy blankets of some of the regi- 
ments from other States; ‘‘ Our wives and sis- 
ters made them,” said the Vermonter, proudly, 
A second regiment from Vermont reached New 
York on the 25th June, and a third on the 24th 
July. Two more followed in September, and a 
sixth in October, making in all over 6,000 men 
sent from this State. A cavalry regiment, in 
addition, was subsequently organized, and a 
large number of the citizens of the State en- 
listed in regiments from adjacent States. 

The apportionment of the United States tax 
of August 6, 1861, due from Vermont, and 
amounting to $211,068, was assumed by the 
State. 

The State election in September resulted in 
an overwhelming majority for the Republican 
and Union candidates. Frederick Holbrook, 
the Republican and Union candidate for Gov- 
ernor, receiyed 40,000 votes, against 5,000 cast 


for the other two candidates, one of whom was. 


nominated as “ Union;” the Legislature was 
almost unanimously Union. The vote of the 
State at the presidential election in 1860 was as 
follows: Lincoln, 33,808; Douglas, 6,849; 
Breckinridge, 218; Bell, 1,969. 

VICAT, Louis Josrpn, a French engineer, 
born at Grenoble, France, March 31, 1786, died 
at the same city, April 10, 1861. In 1804, he 
entered the Polytechnic School, and graduated 
in the corps of roads and bridges, in which he 
speedily attained the rank of an engineer of the 
first class. The study of mortars and cements, 
then in its infancy, attracted his attention, and 
in 1818 he published the first results of his 
persevering researches under the title Re- 
cherches experimentales sur les chaua de con- 
struction les bétons et les mortiers, Paris, 1818, 
4to. Encouraged by his success, he made a 
chemical analysis of those mortars which had 
proved most durable, and found that they were 
made with hydraulic cement, and that their 
good properties were dependent upon the clay 
disseminated through them. He published his 
discoveries in this direction in his Résumé des 
connaissances actuelles sur les mortiers et les cé- 
ments caleaires, Paris, 1828. The result of this 
publication was an entire revolution in the 
method of constructing the foundations of 
bridges: M. Vicat was the first to apply his 
own principles at Souillac in 1822, on a bridge 
whose construction gave him a high reputa- 
tion. He was next charged by government 
with the investigation of the localities in 
France which produced the best natural hy- 
draulic lime, and with experiments for ascer- 
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taining the proper materials and proportions. 
for reproducing it artificially. In this inyes- 
tigation he visited and explored 80 of the de- 
partments of France, and his report was ad- 
judged worthy of the statistical prize of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1837. He had been 
elected a corresponding member of the Acad- 
emy in 1833. The report which received the 
prize was published in 1839, The municipal 
council of Paris, in token of their appreciation 
of his labors, voted him a silver vase of the 
value of $480, with the inscription, “ The City 
of Paris to M. Vicat, in commemoration of 
the services rendered by his discoveries.”  Vi- 
cat gave freely to the public the results of his 
investigations, seeking no profit from their ex- 
clusive use; and, in token of their appreciation 
of his disinterestedness, the French Chamber 
of Deputies, in 1843, on motion of M. Arago, 
decreed him a pension of $1,200 per annum, 
with reversion to his children. He also re- 
ceived the decoration of the orders of Russia, 
Prussia, and Piedmont, and the rank of Com- 
mander in the Legion of Honor, in February, 
1846. After serving as engineer in chief of the 
corps of roads and bridges for more than 20 
years, he retired in 1851 to his native city. 
His discoveries in the subject of cements have 
been of immense value to France. He was also 
the author of two or three works on suspension 
bridges. 

VIENNA is a small village on the railroad 
which extends from Alexandria to Leesburg, in 
Virginia. It is fifteen miles from Alexandria 
and twenty-three miles from Leesburg. It was 
the scene of surprise and disaster to the First 
Ohio Regiment, Col. McCook, on the 17th of 
June. On the day previous, a train of cars 
passing over this portion of the road had been 
fired upon, and one man killed. In conse- 
quence, the Government resolved to place pick- 
ets along the road, and this regiment, accom- 
panied by Brig.-Gen. Schenck, set out in a train 
of cars, and the men were distributed in de- 
tachments along the line. As the cars ap- 
proached Vienna, Col. Gregg, with 600 South 
Carolinians, and a company of artillery and two 
companies of cavalry, on a reconnoitring expe- 
dition, heard the whistle of the locomotive. He 
immediately wheeled his column and marched 
back to Vienna, which he had just left. This 
force had scarcely time to place two cannon in 
position, when the train, consisting of six flats 
and a baggage car, pushed by the locomotive, 
came slowly around the curve. As the train 
was about to stop, the artillery opened a well- 
directed fire, which raked the cars from front to 
rear. At the same time the coupling of the loco- 
motive became detached or destroyed, and the 
engineer retired, leaving the cars in their ex- 
posed position. The Ohio Volunteers immedi- 
ately took to the woods on each: side, and were 
pursued a short distance by the Confederate in- 
fantry and cavalry. The Federal loss was five 
killed, six wounded, and seven missing. The 
cars were burned, and a considerable quantity of 
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carpenters’ tools, blankets, and other baggage 
tte taken by the Confederates, who sustained 
n0 loss. 

VIRGINIA, one of the largest States of the 
Union, is bounded on the North by Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland; east by Maryland and 
the Atlantic Ocean; south by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; and west by Kentucky and 
Ohio. The population in 1860 was 1,047,613 
white, 57,579 free colored, and 490,887 slaves. 
The area of the State is about 61,352 square 
miles. The assessed yalue of real property in 
1860 was $417,952,228 ; of personal property, 
$239,069,108. (See New 1cAN OycLop#- 
prs.) The popular vote for President in 1860 
was as follows: Lincoln, 1,929; Douglas, 
16,290; Breckinridge, 74,323; Bell, 74,681. 
That at the election in 1856 was: Fremont, 
291; Buchanan, 89,706 ; Fillmore, 60,310. 

‘No State watched the proceedings in South 
Carolina and Alabama relative to secession, 
with interest than Virginia. In favor 
of the Union by a large majority, she still pos- 
sessed the warmest sympathy with the slave- 
holding States. Public affairs, however, main- 
tained their ordinary course until the 7th of 
January, when an extra session of the Legis- 
lature convened at Richmond. Governor 
Letcher, in his Message, alluding to the con- 
dition of the country, said that all see, know, 
and feel that the danger is imminent, and all 
true patriots are exerting themselves to save 
the country from impending perils. He re- 
newed the proposition in his previous Mes- 


_ gage for a convention of all the States, and 


said it is “ monstrous to see a Government like 
ours destroyed merely because men cannot 
gree about a domestic institution. It becomes 
inia to be mindful of her own interests. A 
_ disruption is inevitable, and if new confedera- 
tions are to be formed, we must have the best 
tees before we can attach Virginia to 
either.” He charged upon the non-slaveholding 
States the responsibility for the state of affairs, 
nion was disrupted, upon them 
would rest the blame. He alluded at length 
_ to their aggressions, and said they have the 
E power to end the strife and restore confidence. 
‘Will they do it?” He awaited their response 
without apprehension. 
~The Governor further declared he would re- 
gard any attempt of the Federal troops to pass 
through Virginia for the purpose of coercing 
any Southern State as an act of invasion, which 
would be repelled. He was not without a hope 
_ that the present difficulties would find a satis- 
solution. “Let New England and 
_ Western New York be sloughed off and ally 
themselves with Canada.” He opposed a State 
convention, and su ted such measures as to 
_ him seemed most suitable for the crisis. In the 
House, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
to appoint a committee with instructions to re- 
port a bill for assembling a State convention; 
and anti-coercion resolutions were passed, say- 
ing that “ any attempt to coerce a State would 
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be resisted by Virginia.” The bill in favor of 
calling a State convention was finally adopted, 
and February 4th fixed as the day for the elec- 
tion of the delegates, and the 13th as the day 
for them to assemble. 

Numerous Union meetings, at this time, were 
held in Western Virginia. Resolutions were 
ear by the Legislature, declaring that the 

nion, being formed by the assent of the States, 
ought not to be maintained by force, that the 
Federal Government had no power to make war 
on a State, and that they would resist all at- 
tempts at coercion into reunion or submission, 

On the 10th of January another resolution, 
having for its object to preserve peace, was 
adopted in the House. It requested the Presi- 
dent, and also the Governors of the seceded 
States to give assurances that the statu quo in 
all matters tending to a collision should be 
maintained for the present. In the Senate the 
resolution was amended to ask of the President 
an assurance of absolute preservation of the 
peace for sixty days, and the whole matter 
was then referred to a committee. It was 
also resolved in the House to submit to the 
people on the election for delegates to the 
State convention, the question whether, if any 
action should be taken in convention relative 
to the Federal Union, it should be submit- 
ted to the people for ratification or rejection. 
The vote was ayes 77, nays 61. This was con- 
sidered by the friends of the South as so 
“emasculating ” the convention bill as to throw 
into imminent peril “ all that the people of Vir- 
gina held most sacred and dear, both as to the 
Federal Constitution and the rights and honor 
of the State.” 

On the 14th propositions were introduced in 
the Legislature looking to a national conven- 
tion, to be held at Washington on February 
4th. (See page 178.) Meantime Union meet- 
ings were held in Winchester, Portsmouth, and 
other towns, particularly in the western part 
of the State. 

On the 17th the Governor communicated to 
the Legislature the resolutions which had been 
adopted by the New York Legislature, with a 
Message expressing the utmost disdain ; saying, 
at the close, that the threat conveyed can in- 
spire no terror with freemen. The Legislature 
ordered these resolutions to be returned to 
Gov. Morgan, in New York, as an expression 
of the indignation with which they were re- 
ceived, because understood. to countenance the 
doctrine and contemplate the policy of coer- 
cion. (See New Yorx.) On the same day the 
House adopted the resolutions contemplating a 
national convention at Washington, providing 
that the commissioners should at all times be 
subject to the control of the Legislature or the 
State convention, if in session. This was re- 
garded as embracing an approval of the Crit- 
tenden propositions. 

The passage of the propositions for a peace 
conference at Washington were a matter of 
considerable interest, not only to the State, 
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but to the country. It was hailed, at the 
time, as a step on the part of that ancient 
commonwealth to effect a peaceable solution 
of the difficulties of the country, and to pre- 
serve the Union with its friendly and fraternal 
feeling. When the resolutions were before the 
House, a motion to amend of such a character 


as to bring up the question of the right and. 


present policy of secession was offered .and 
voted down, ayes 86, nays 96. On the adop- 
tion of these resolutions in the Senate, another 
was offered of this purport: 

Resolved, That if all efforts to reconcile the unhappy 
differences between sections of our country shall prove 
abortive, then every consideration of honor and interest 
demands that Virginia shall unite her destinies with 
her sister sla¥e noltitng States. 


This resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Messrs. John Tyler and John Robertson were 
appointed Commissioners, the former to Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and the latter to Gov. Pickens, 
to request them to abstain from hostile acts 
during the session of the Conference, and to 
obtain from South Carolina a representation 
therein. 

On the 18th a bill passed the House appro- 

priating one million of dollars for the defence 
of the State. It was also passed by the Senate 
on the 23d. 
_ On the 22d the Governor sent to the Legis- 
lature the resolutions of the State of Ohio, 
breathing a coercive spirit. He suggested that 
such resolutions sent to slave-holding States 
had no other effect than to excite resentments 
and inflame prejudices, as well as to increase 
the difficulties, and embarrass, if not defeat, all 
the efforts being made to adjust the controver- 
sy. He suggested also the propriety of a re- 
buke te the Governor of Ohio for his refusal to 
surrender Owen Brown and Francis Merriam 
when demanded by the Executive of Virginia, 
as fugitives from justice. The Message was 
laid on the table by a small majority. 

The members of Congress from Virginia, even 
at this period, had, it seems, given up all hope 
of an adjustment of the difficulties of the coun- 
try. Tea of them sent an address to the people 
of the State, giving a view of the proceedings 
and the probable action of Congress, and de- 
elaring: “It is vain to hope for any measures 
of conciliation and adjustment from Congress 
which the people of Virginia could accept.” 
They said, further, that they were satisfied the 
Republican party designed by civil war alone 
to coerce the Southern States, under the pre- 
text of enforcing the laws, unless it should be- 
come speedily apparent that the seceding States 
were so numerous, determined, and united as 
to make such an attempt hopeless. They con- 
eluded by expressing their conviction that 
prompt and decided action by the people of 
Virginia in the Convention would afford the 
surest means, under the providence of God, of 
averting the impending civil war, and preserv- 
ing the hope of reconstructing a Unior already 
dissolved. 
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Messrs. Tyler and Robertson, the Commis- 
sioners, proceeded to discharge their duty. The 
reply of the President was that he had no 
power to make such an agreement. (See UnitEep 
Srates.) The reply of South Carolina was em- 
braced in the following resolution,,which was 
unanimously adopted by the Legislature of that 
State : 

Resolved unanimously, That the separation of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union is final, and she has 
no further interest in the Constitution of the United 
States; and that the only appropriate negotiations 
between her and the Federal Government are as to 
their mutual relations as foreign States. 


The reply from Maryland, through Governor 
Hicks, to the request from Virginia to meet in 
conference at Washington, concludes with these 
words: ‘‘I am rejoiced that Virginia has made 
the move, and I trust it will be met in a corre- 
sponding spirit by the other States; if so, we 
may anticipate the best of consequences from 
their patriotic action.” The letter was ordered 
to be printed by the Legislature. The views 
of the Legislature on coercion are embraced 
in this resolution, to which. there were only 
five dissentient votes in the House: 

Resolved, That when any one or more of the States 
have determined, or shall determine, under existing 
circumstances, to withdraw from the Union, we are 
unalterably opposed to any attempt on the part of the 
Federal Government to coerce the same into re-union 
or submission, and that we will resist the same by all 
the means in our power. 


The number of delegates to the State Con- | 


vention was 152, a large majority of those 
elected preferring the Union to secession. 
This was considered as a declaration against 
precipitate secession, and in favor of making 
every honorable effort to restore the Union. 
Virginia demanded her rights in the Union, 
looking to the conservative people of the 
North, if they were in a majority, to make 
a peaceful adjustment of difficulties. Of un- 
conditional “ Unionists,” and extremists on the 
other side, there were very few elected. The 
effect of this election on the people of Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina was exceedingly favorable for the Union. 
All party distinctions had thus been forgotten 
in the choice of the delegates. 

On the 11th of February the Governor sent 
to the Legislature the report of Commissioner 
Robertson, who had been sent to the seceded 
States. He reported that the Governor of Geor- 
gia accepted the mediation of Virginia, and 
gave assurances that the authorities of Georgia 
would abstain, during the period contemplated, 
from all acts calculated to produce a collision 
between that State and the General Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner believed that the 
Governor of Alabama would give a favorable 
answer, and that South Carolina would con- 
form her course to the action or recommenda- 
tion of the Southern Congress. The resolu- 
tions from the Legislature of Michigan were 
ordered to be returned to the Governor of 
that State. 
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The State Convention met at Richmond on 
the 13th of February. John Janney, of Lon- 
don, was elected President of the Convention, 
and upon taking the chair, he made an address 
friendly to the Union, but said that Virginia 
would insist on her own construction of her 
rights as a condition of her remaining in the 
present Union. The next day was devoted to 
perfecting the organization. The Commissioners 
from South Carolina, Mississippi, and Georgia 
were invited to seats in the Convention. 

The object of the people of Virginia, as ex- 

by their Legislatire, and by their vote 

at the election for delegates to the Convention, 

was, if it could be done, honorably “ to restore 

‘the Union of the States,.and preserve that 
Union for all time ‘to come.” 

On the 16th numerous resolutions were of- 
fered, which, while expressing a hope that the 
difficulties then existing might be reconciled 
and the Union perpetuated, yet denounced the 
idea of coercing in any way the seceding States. 
. Mr. Wise, of Princess Anne, reiterated his 
policy of fighting in the Union, and counselled 
“speedy action. 

. Mr. Moore, of Rockingham, opposed haste. 

He would not be driven by the North, nor 

by the cotton States, who had acted 

ithout consulting Virginia. He was opposed 

to coercion; but if the- seceded States choose 

to assault the forts, let them take the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Carlisle contended that the Government 
_had not yet attempted to coerce the South, and 
when this was done the people would resist it. 

_ Addresses were made to the Convention by 
_the Commissioners from other States who were 
t. Mr. Preston, from South Carolina, in 
is remarks, said that the Union could never 
be reconstructed “unless power should unfix 
the economy of good. No sanctity of human 
touch could reunite the people of the North 
_ and South.” 
Mr. Hall introduced resolutions declaring 
that Virginia had a legal right to secede; that 
the mere election of Mr. Lincoln was not just 
ground*for secession; but, since a portion of 
the South had seceded, leaving the Border 
States greatly in a minority in Congress, Vir- 
_ ginia should demand additional guarantees and 
proper amendments to the Constitution; that 
she should present an ultimatum to the North- 
_ern States, and fix a time beyond which she 
would not wait; and, if she failed in these, 
_ Virginia should take the proper steps to secure 
_ her just rights out of the Union. 

_ On the 20th of February, numerous reso- 
_Tutions were offered and referred. They gen- 
erally expressed an attachment to the Union 
and the desire for an equitable settlement, 
but denounced coercion, and declared a pur- 
pose to resist it. Others maintained that the 
union of the South was the safety of the South, 
and that each State should speedily resume the 
_powers delegated to the General Government. 
A resolution was offered to raise a committee 
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to inquire whether any movement of arms or 
men had been made by the General Govern- 
ment towards strengthening any fort or arsenal 
in or bordering on Virginia, indicating prepara- 
tions for an attack or coercion. It was laid on 
the table without further action, but taken up 
the next day and adopted. The report of the 
committee on the election of members stated 
that all the counties except sixteen had sent in 
returns thus far, and the majority for referring 
the action of the Convention to the people was 
52,857. ; 

On the 28th of February, Mr. Morton made 
a speech in favor of immediate secession, and 
denouncing the result of the Peace Conference 
as a failure. 

On the 1st of March, resolutions were of- 
fered and referred that an ordinance should 
be passed submitting to the voters of the State 
the question whether Virginia shal) remain 
with the North, or secede and go with the 
South ; also, that Virginia should use her best 
efforts to procure a vote in all the States 
on the question of Union on the basis of the 
Peace Conference propositions or disunion, and 
that she would coéperate with the States agree- 
ing with her in the result of the vote. : 

Mr. Baylor endorsed the Peace Conference 
propositions, and opposed the right of seees- 
sion, as well as the right of coercion. 

Mr. Turner said he meant to exert all his 
efforts to obtain an adjustment, but if they 
failed, Virginia ought to unite with the South. 

Mr. Goode, of Mecklenburg, denounced the 
Peace Conference. 

Mr. Goode, of Bedford, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


- 


Whereas the powers delegated by Virginia to the 
Federal Gebernnent have ea perverted to a in- 
jury and epprentions and whereas the moderate and 
reasonable demands known as the Crittenden proposi- 
tions, with the essential modifications presented by the 
General Assembly as a final effort to restore the in- 
tegrity of the Union, have been deliberately rejected 
by the Northern confederates; therefore 

Resolved, That every consideration of duty, interest, 
honor, and patriotism requires that an ordinance be 
adopted by the Convention and submitted to the le, 
by which Virginia will resume all the powers delegated 
to the Federal Government, and declare her connection 
with that Government dissolved. ? 

The resolution was referred. 

Mr. Fisher presented resolutions suggesting 
that the General Government should early ne- 
gotiate with the Confederate States for the 
transfer of Forts Sumter and Pickens to said 
Confederacy; and for an equitable division of 
the public property and obligations. These 
were also referred. 

The Inaugural Address of President Lincoln 
created much excitement among the members 
of the Convention and others. A resolution 
instructing the Committee on Federal Relations 
to report a plan for a Border State Convention 
was offered on the 5th of March, to which a 
substitute was moved to instruct the committee, 
in view of the coercive policy of President Lin- 
coln, to report an ordinance for Virginia to se- 
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eede and declare herself free from future alli- ~ 


ance with the United States, &., &c. To this 
an amendment was offered, instructing the 
committee to report in effect that, 

Whereas it is plain that it is Mr. Lincoln’s purpose 
to plunge the country into a civil war by a coercive 
policy which Virginia will resist; therefore 

Resolved, That the Legislature make the needful ap- 
propriation of means, and provide the necessary forces 
to resist and repel every attempt of the Federal author- 
ities to “‘hold, cceupy, and possess” the property and 
places claimed by the United States in any of the se- 
ceded States, or those that may withdraw, or collect 
duties om imports in the same. 


On the other hand, resolutions were offered 
opposing coercive measures for the collection 
of the revenue, &c., declaring that Virginia 
would repel such attempts, &c.; and though, 
while Virginia remained a member of the 
Union, she would assume no hostile attitude to 
the General Government, she would prepare to 
repel any assaults made upon her. All the 
members of the Convention appeared to be op- 
posed to coercion. The committee appointed 
to examine into the subject reported that, in 
their opinion, there had been no movement of 
armed men towards the Virginia forts by the 
General Government, indicating any attempt at 
attack or coercion. 

On the 7th of March, Mr. Carlisle made a 
speech against the resolution instructing the 
Committee on Federal Relations to make a re- 
port pledging the State to resist Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy of coercion, and requesting the Legisla- 
ture to make the needful preparations for that 
purpose. He denounced it as a treasonable 
measure; upheld the right of the Government 
to collect the revenues in the seceded States; 
was agreeably disappointed in the pacific tone 
ef Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural; and opposed any 
action by which Virginia should place herself 
in @ hostile attitude to the General Govern- 
ment. He believed in the power of the peo- 
ple yet to restore the Union. 

On the next day Mr. Wysor offered an ordi- 
nance dissolving the political connection be- 
tween Virginia and the other States of the 
Union, and for establishing a separate indepen- 
dence. The former part was referred. Mr. 
Brent, in a Union speech, opposed the policy 
of secession, but at the same time opposed co- 
ercion. He thought Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural 
unsusceptible of a warlike construction, but dis- 
agreed with many of its doctrines. 

The Committee on Federal Relations, to 
whom the principal business of the Convention 
had been referred, and whose action would de- 
cide, in a measure, the character of all their 
proceedings, submitted several reports on the 
10th. The report of the majority consisted of 
a series of resolutions, which were summarily 
as follows: 

The first reaffirmed the doctrine of State rights. 

The second declared any interference of sla- 
very by the Federal or other authorities, or 
by the people, contrary to the Constitution, 
offensive, and dangerous. 
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The third condemned the formation of geo- 
graphical or sectional parties. 

The fourth demanded a fair partition of the 
Territories, and equal protection therein. 

The fifth declared that in a time of profound 
peace with foreign nations, as now existed, and 
when no symptoms of domestic insurrection 
appeared, it was impolitic and offensive to ac- 
cumulate within the limits of a State interested 
in irritating pending questions of the deepest 
importance an unusual amount of troops, mu- 
nitions of war, &c. 

The sixth indulged in the hope of a restora- 
tion of union and fraternal feelings. 

The seventh recommended a repeal of un- 
friendly and unconstitutional legislation, and 
proper amendments to the Constitution. 

The eighth conceded the right of States to 
withdraw from the Union for just causes, 

The ninth alluded to the position of the Fed- 
eral Government as disclaiming the power, un- 
der the Constitution, to recognize a withdrawal. 

The tenth, without expressing an opinion on 
the question of power, desired to confer upon 
the General Government the powers necessary 
to deal peaceably with the questions involved, 
and, if necessary, to recognize separate and 
combined seceding States, to make treaties, and 
to pass any laws such separation may make ne- 
cessary. 

The eleventh recommended the people of the 


sister States to respond, at their earliest con- _ 


venience, to the foregoing positions, and to the 
proposed amendments to the Constitution, and 
to a consultation intended to be held afterwards; 
and in the event that Virginia failed to obtain 
satisfactory responses from the non-slaveholding 
States, she would feel compelled to resume her 
sovereign powers and throw herself upon her 
reserved rights. 

The twelfth made it an indispensable condi- 
tion that a pacific policy be adopted towards 
the seceded States, and that’ no attempt be 
made to reénforce or recapture the forts, or 
exact payment of imposts upon commerce, or 
any measure calculated to provoke hostilities. 

The thirteenth affirmed that Virginia’ would 
regard any hostile action on either side as hurt- 
ful and unfriendly, and as leaving Virginia free 
to determine as to her future policy. 

The fourteenth recommended a conference 
of the Border States at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
on the last Monday of May. 

The foregoing report did not fully meet the 
approval of the Union members, because it ap- 
parently recognized the right of secession. 

Mr. Wise submitted the minority report, 
giving a list of demands, and requesting the 
States to give their answers by October, and in 
the mean time that every step should be taken 
to preserve the peace ; that neither the General 
Government nor the seceded States should 
commence hostilities; and that the Government 
should retain only a sufficient number of men 
in the forts, &c., to preserve and guard the 
public property therein. 
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Mr. Harvie submitted a minority report, with 
three signatures, for the passage of an ordinance 
of secession. 

Mr. Barbour, of Culpepper, submitted another 
minority report, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment must immediately adopt measures to 
afford the people of the slaveholding States full 
constitutional assurances of their safety in con- 
tinuing a further association with them under 
the common Government; also, recommending 
the appointment of commissioners to Mont- 
gomery to confer with the Confederate author- 
ities. 


Mr. Baldwin, from the minority of the com- 
mittee, submitted a report, endorsing the Peace 
Conference propositions; recommending a Bor- 
der State convention at Frankfort, Kentucky ; 
opposing coercion ; favoring the removal of all 
causes of the present complaints, and charging 
the present condition of affairs on the politi- 


cians. 

Mr. Wickham presented another minority 
report, opposing coercion ; proposing a Border 
State conference at Frankfort; and favoring 
the peace propositions as a fair and honorable 

* ent. - 


- Aresolution, tendering the thanks of the peo- 
ple of Virginia to Senator J. J. Crittenden, of 
; “for his recent able, zealous, and 
iotic efforts in the Senate of the United 
to bring about a just and honorable ad- 
justment of our national difficulties,” passed 
am a vote of ayes 107, noes 16. Mr. Tyler, 
who had returned from the Peace Conference, 
was opposed to the adoption of the peace prop- 
ositions. He desired Virginia to put forth an 
ultimatum, demanding full and ample security 
as the only condition of remaining in the 
Union. He thought such security, if guaran- 
teed, might ultimately bring back the cotton 
States. Virginia could not exist without them. 
On the 25th the Convention refused, ayes 4, 
noes 116, to strike out the report of the major- 
ity of the Committee on Federal Relations and 
substitute the report of the Peace Conference. 

On the 28th the first and second resolutions 
of the report, were adopted. 

Mr. Hall, of Wetzel, offered the Constitution 
of the Confederated States as a substitute for 
the report of the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions. The majority accepted the opportunity 
to make a test vote on the proposition, and the 
minority (the friends of secession) vainly sought 
to withdraw it. A vote, after considerable par- 
liamentary manceuvring, was forced, and the 

proposition substituting the Constitution was 
rejected—yeas none, nays 78. 

On the 4th of April the Convention proceed- 
ed to vote on the other resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Federal Relations. 

The third resolution, which opposed the for- 
mation of geographical or sectional parties in 
respect to Federal politics, was adopted. 

The fourth resolution was taken up, and, on 
motion, was amended by inserting the words 
“the several States,” in lieu of the words “ the 
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United States,” making it declare that the Ter- 
ritories constitute a trust fund, to be adminis- 
tered for the common benefit of the people of 
the several States, &c. This was agreed to— 
yeas 68, nays 66. Mr. Morton moved to amend 
by striking out the last sentence, namely, “ If 
equal admission of slave and free labor into any 
Territory excites an unfriendly conflict be- 
tween the two systems, a fair partition of the 
Territories ought to be made, and each system 
protected within the limits assigned to it by 
laws necessary to its proper development.” 
This was lost—yeas $8, nays 91. The fourth 
resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

The fifth resolution coming up, Mr. Flournoy 
moved to amend it by striking out the words 
“and to aid in suppressing domestic insurrec- 
tion,” thus making the declaration simply that 
the legitimate use of the forts, &c., is to protect 
the country against a foreign force. This was 
agreed to—68 against 61. 

The sixth resolution being under considera- 
tion, Mr. Harvie moved to strike out the whole 
of it, and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That an ordinance of secession, resuming 
the powers delegated by Virginia, and providing for 
naar ee the same to the qualified voters of the com- 
monwealth for adoption or rejection at the polls in the 
Spring elections in May next, should be adopted by 
this Convention. 


Several motions that the Convention adjourn 
were voted down. Mr. Harvie’s substitute was 
then rejected—yeas 45, nays 89. It was not 
strictly a test vote. 

On the sixth resolution Mr. Wise moved to 
strike out the whole, and insert a substitute 
contemplating resistance to the wrongs of the 
South, indulging a desire for an adjustment, and 
that Virginia should not offer or adopt any 
terms of adjustment which ought not to be ac- 
ceptable to the seceded States, and restore 
them tothe Union. The Convention, by a vote 
of 57 ayes and 83 noes, refused this substitute. 
Mr. Wise then moved to amend by adding the 
last clause of the foregoing substitute, which 
was rejected—64 to 74. The resolution was then 
adopted as amended. The seventh, with slight 
amendments, was also adopted. 

The Convention then referred to the eighth 
resolution, recognizing the right of secession 
for just causes. Mr. Carlisle moved to strike it 
out, and insert a substitute embodying President 
Madison’s language, justifying secession only in 
the event of the failure of every constitutional 
resort. The Convention rejected the motion— 
yeas 22, nays 114. Other amendments were 
proposed and rejected. The eighth resolution 
was then adopted, after striking out the words 
“they concede.” 

On the ninth resolution Mr. Bouldin moved 
to strike out the whole, and insert a substitute 
embodying a declaration that the independence 
of the seceded States ought to be acknowledged 
without farther delay, and such laws passed as 
@ separation may make proper. The amend- 
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ment was rejected—yeas 68, nays 71. The res- 
olution was adopted—yeas 92, nays 37. 

Mr. Preston offered a preamble and resolu- 
tion, which were modified, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Baldwin, and accepted by Mr. Preston, 
as follows: 

Whereas, in the opinion of this Convention, the un- 
certainty which prevails in the public mind as to the 
policy the Government intends to pursue towards the 
seceded States is extremely injurious to the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country, tends to keep 
up an excitement which is unfavorable to an adjust- 
ment of the pending difficulties, and threatens a dis- 
turbance of t Bee ic peace ; therefore 

Be tt resolved, That a committee of three delegates 
be appointed to wait on the President of the United 
States, and respectfully ask him to communicate to this 
Convention what course he intends to pursue. 

Mr. Carlisle offered an amendment to include 
a desire to know what policy the seceded States 
intended to pursue towards the General Gov- 

_ernment, which was rejected, and Mr. Pres- 
ton’s resolution, as modified, was adopted. 
The Commissioners appointed under this res- 
olution were Messrs. Wm. Ballard Preston, A. 
H. H. Stuart, and Geo. W. Randolph, who 
waited upon the President. For his reply see 
Unirep Srates. The tenth resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 120 against 20. 

The eleventh resolution was then taken up, 
when Mr. Wickham offered an amendment, ex- 
pressing confidence in the justice of the people 
of the other States; appealing to them for a 
satisfactory adjustment by the adoption of the 
amendments to the Constitution hereto ap- 
pended ; and declaring that a definite refusal or 
neglect of the non-slaveholding States to accede 
to such amendments should and would result 
in a total and final disruption of the Union. 

Mr. Goode offered an amendment, declaring 
further that in such event Virginia will feel 
compelled to resume her powers and throw 
herself upon her reserved rights. This was 
rejected—54 against 70, and Mr. Wickham’s 
amendment was also lost—57 against 68. 

Mr. Tarr moved to strike out the last sen- 
tence in the eleventh resolution, declaring that 
the State of Virginia will resume her powers in 
the event of a failure to receive satisfactory 
responses, Rejected—54 against 70. 

On the 10th, the Convention considered the 
other resolutions. The twelfth having been 
taken up, Mr. Carlisle moved to strike out that 
portion making it an: indispensable condition 
that no attempt shall be made to reéenforce or 
recapture the forts, &c., This was rejected— 
17 against 104. Mr. Wise moved to add a clause 
declaring that all forts, &c., in the limits of se- 
ceded States ought to be evacuated for pur- 
poses of pacification. Lost—60 against 67. The 
resolution was adopted. 

On the 13th the debate turned exclusively 
upon the surrender of Fort Sumter. Messrs, 
Carlisle and Early deprecated the action of 
South Carolina in firing upon the fort, and ex- 
pressed devotion to the flag of their country. 
Others applauded the gallantry of South Caro- 
lina and maintained that whatever the Con- 
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vention might do, the people would take Vir- 
ginia out of the Union, 

A communication was received fom the Gov- 
ernor, submitting a dispatch from Gov. Pickens, 
giving an account of Friday’s bombardment. He 
said: ‘“‘There was not a man at our batteries 
hurt. The fort fired furiously upon us, Our iron 
battery did great damage to the south wall of the 
fort; the shells fell freely into the fort, and the 
effect is supposed to be serious, as they are not 
firing this morning. Our ‘ Enfield’ battery dis- 
mounted three of Andérson’s largest colum- 
biads. We will take the fort, and can sink the 
ships if they attempt to pass the channel. If 
they land elsewhere, we can whip them, 
have now 7,000 of the best troops in the world, 
and a reserve of 10,000 on the routes to the 
harbor. The war has commenced, and we will 
triumph or perish. Please let me know what 
your State intends to do.” 

Governor Letcher replied : ‘‘ The Convention 
will determine.” : 

On the 15th the reply of the President was 
presented by the Commissioners. A resolution 
was offered to go into secret session to consider 
this report. A debate followed. The procla- 
mation of President Lincoln, calling for sey- 
enty-five thousand men, constituted the prin- 
cipal theme. Messrs. Scott and Preston (Union- 
ists) declared that if the President meant sub- 
jugation of the South, Virginia had but one 
course to pursue, A difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to whether it would be best to secede 
immediately or await the. codperation of the 
Border States, and it was believed the alter- 
native propositions would be submitted to the 
people. Some delegates doubted the authen- 
ticity of the proclamation, and, in deference 
to their wishes, the Convention adjourned. 

The reply of the Governor to the requisition 
of the Secretary of War was made on the 16th, 


as follows: 
ExEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT, : 
Ricumonp, (VA.,) ApriZ 16, 1861, 
Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 

Sm: I received your telegram of the 15th, the gen- 
uiness of which I doubted. Since that time I have 
received your communication, mailed the same day, 
in which I am requested to detach from the militia of 
the State of Virginia “ the quota designated in a table,” 
which you append, ‘‘to serve as infantry or riflemen 
for the perio of three months, unless sooner dis- 
charged. 

In reply to this communication, I have only to say 
that the militia of Virginia will not be furnished to the 
powers at Washington for any such use or purpose as 
they have in view. Your object is to subjugate the 
Southern States, and a requisition made upon me for 
such an object—an object, in my judgment, not within 
the purview of the Constitution or the act of 1795— 
will not be complied with. You have chosen to in- 
augurate civil war, and, having done so, we will meet 
it in a spirit as determined as the administration has 
exhibited towards the South. Hespern 

JOHN LETCHER. 


On the 16th the Convention assembled in se- 
cret session. This was immediately after the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, 

On the 17th an ordinance of secession was 
passed by the Convention. The yote was 88 in 
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its favor and 55 against it. Only 91 delegates 
had signed it at the expiration of the first month 


after its passage. Itis stated by a member that: 


when the Convention assembled, a clear ma- 
jority was for the Union, at which a mob ex- 
citement existed in Richmond, It was then 
calculated that if ten Union men could be kept 
away, there would be a majority for secession. 
Accordingly, ten members were waited upon 
and informed that they were given the choice 
of doing one of three things: either to vote 
w the secession ordinance, to absent them- 
es, or to be hanged. Resistance was found 
to be useless, and the ten yielded and were 
absent. The report of the vote, however, 
shows that at the final moment the majority 
in favor of the ordinance was large. 

_ The following is the Ordinance of Secession : 


tution of the United States of America, by the State 
Meeeeltecuccdeveacnesctidueripies ces pavers 
granted under said Constitution. 


dred an 

i ight, having declared that the powers ted 
Sea di anid Const el from the peo- 
ple of the United States, and might be resumed whenso- 
ever the same should be perverted to their injury and 
oppression, and the Federal Government having per- 
verted said powers, not only to the injury of the people 
of Virginia, but to the oppression of the Southern 
slayeholding States ; 

Now, therefore, we, the ple of Virginia, do 
declare and ordain, that the Ordinance adopted by the 
sind of this State in Convention on the twenty-fifth 

ay of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, whereby the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America was ratified, 
and all acts of the General Assembly of this State rati- 
fying or adopting amendments to said Constitution, 
are here oh ed and abrogated; that the union 
tate of Virginia and the other States 
under the Constitution aforesaid is hereby dissolved, 
and that the State of Virginia is in the full possession 
and exercise of all the rights of sovereignty which be- 
and appertain to a free and independent State. 
do further declare that said Constitution of 
the United States of America is no longer binding on 
any of the citizens of this State. 

is Ordinance shall take effect and be an act of this 
day, when ratified by a majority of the votes of the 
; people of this State, cast at a poll to be taken thereon, 
on the fourth Thursday in May next, in pursuance of 

a schedule hereafter to be enacted. 

Done in Convention in the city of Richmond, on the 
seventeenth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and in the 
Bani Ath year of the commonwealth of Virginia. 

A true copy, JNO. L. EUBANK, 

Secretary of Convention. 


At the same time the Convention passed an 
ordinance requiring the Governor to call out as 
many volunteers as might be necessary to repel 
invasion, and to protect the citizens of the 
State. The following is the Governor’s Procla- 
mation : 

_ Whereas seven of the States formerly composing a 
part of the United States have, by.authority of their 


Eeople. solemnly resumed the powers by them 
e United States, and have framed a Constitution and 
a Government for themselves, to which the 
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people of those States are yielding willing obedience, 
and have so notified the President of the United States 
by all the formalities incident to such action, and 
thereby become to the United States a separate, inde- 
pendent, and Sa Power ; and whereas the Consti- 
tution of the United States has invested Congress with 
the sole power “to declare war,” and until such decla- 
ration is made the President has no authority to call 
for an extraordinary force to wage offensive war 
against any forei ower; and whereas on the 15th 
instant the President of the United States, in plain 
violation of the Constitution, issued a proclamation 
calling for a force of seventy-five thousand men, to 
cause the laws of the United States to be duly executed 
over a people who are no longer a part of ihe Union, 
and in said proclamation threatens to exert this un- 
usual force to compel obedience to his mandates; and 
whereas the General Assembly of Virginia, by a ma- 
ority approaching to entire unanimity, declared at its 
ast session that the State of Virginia would consider 
such an exertion of force as a virtual declaration of 
war, to be resisted by all the power at the command 
of Virginia; and su uently, the Convention now 
in session, representing the sovereignty of this State, 
has re-affirmed in substance the same policy, with 
almost equal unanimity; and whereas the State of 
v ia deeply srapes izes with the Southern States 
in the wrongs they have suffered and in the position 
they have assumed, and having made earnest efforts 
peaceably to compose the differences which have 
severed the Union, and having failed in that attempt 
through this unwarranted act on the part of the Presi- 
dent; and it is believed that the influences which op- 
erate to produce this proclamation against the Seceded 
States will be brought to bear upon this Common- 
wealth if she should exercise her undoubted rights to 
resume the powers granted by her people, and it is 
due to the honor of Virginia that an improper exercise 
of force against her people should be repelled: 
Therefore I, John Letcher, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, have thought proper to order 
all armed volunteer regiments or companies within 
this State forthwith to hold themselves in readiness 
for immediate orders, and upon the reception of this 
roclamation to report to the Adjutant-General of the 
State their organization and numbers, and prepare 
themselves for efficient service. Such companies as 
are not armed and equipped will report that fact that 
they may be properly a ei 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the Common- 
wealth to be affixed, this 17th day of April, 
1861, and in the eighty-fifth year of the Com- 
monwealth. JOHN LETCHER. 


[t. s.] 


During the next day, it was announced from 
the hall of the Convention, that an ordinance 
of secession had been passed, to take effect as 
an act of that day, should the same be ratified 
by the people on a yote to be taken thereon on 
the fourth Thursday of May. The intelligence 
spread throughout Richmond and_ produced 
immense excitement. Loud and prolonged 
cheering proceeded from the assembled crowds. 
In a very short time a rush was made by a 
party of citizens to the custom-house, for the 
purpose of signalizing the act of secession in 8 
more demonstrative manner. The gilt letter 
sign, ‘‘ United States Court,” over the portico 
was speedily displaced and taken down, and 
the occupants of the building notified that the 
United States jurisdiction over the property had 
ceased. The next act was to raise a Southern 
Confederacy flag, with eight stars, over the 
capitol, in which the Convention held its 
sessions, 
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The Confederate flag was displayed on the 
same day from the custom-house, hotels, and 
private residences, eight stars being generally 
the number on the flag—one having been added 
for Virginia. The custom-house was also taken 
out of the hands of the United States officials, 
and placed under a guard of State troops. The 
steamships Yorktown and Jamestown (belong- 
ing to the Virginia and New York Steamship 
Company) were both seized and put in charge 
of Virginia State troops. Many other seizures 
were also made, 

The Traders’ Bank at Richmond tendered the 
State a loan of $50,000. 

A proclamation was issued by the Gov- 
ernor, prohibiting the exportation of flour, 
grain, and provisions from Virginia, and an- 
other was issued ordering all private vessels 
and property recently seized or detained, with 
the exception of the steamers Jamestown and 
Yorktown, to be released and delivered up to 
their masters or owners. For this purpose 
proper officers of the State were assigned to 
each of the rivers Rappahannock, York, Po- 
tomac, and James, with orders to release such 
vessels and property, and give certificates for 
damages incurred by their seizure or detention. 

The supply of troops, under the call of the 
Governor authorized by the State Convention, 
was so great that further orders were issued 
directing no more troops to proceed to Rich- 
mond until called for. About 6,000 had as- 
sembled there, and 4,000 at Harper’s Ferry. 

An intelligent citizen of Richmond thus de- 
scribes the military spirit existing there on the 
25th of April: ‘Our beautiful city presents the 
appearance of anarmedcamp. Where all these 
soldiers come from, in such astate of preparation, 
I cannot imagine. Every train pours in its mul- 
titude of volunteers, but I am not as much sur- 
prised at the number as at the apparent disci- 
pline of the country companies. Some of them 
really march like regulars, and with their stal- 
wart forms, dark, fierce countenances, and the 
red-coated negro fifers and drummers in front, 
present quite a picturesque as well as most 
warlike aspect. 

“‘ General R. E. Lee, late of the United States 
Army, has been appointed by the Governor to 
the chief command of the Virginia forces. 
Colonel Walter Gwynn, formerly of the United 
States Army, received a commission of Major- 
General. 

“Yesterday evening, in addition to the large 
force pouring in from all parts of the country, 
five hunded troops arrived from South Carolina, 
under command of Brigadier-General M. D. 
Bonham. About the same number from the 
same State will arrive to-day. 

“The Cadets of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, under the Superintendent and officers, are 
here drilling and disciplining the various com- 
panies of military who require such aid. But 
I can give you no idea of the military spirit of 
the State. Augusta County, a strong Whig 
Union county in Western Virginia, and Rock- 
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ingham, an equally strong Democratic Union 
county, lying side by side with Augusta, each 
contribute 1,500 men to the war. These are 
like all our volunteer companies, farmers, me- 
chanics, professional men, the bone and sinew 
of the country. It was of Augusta that Wash- 
ington said in the darkest hour of the Revolu- 
tion that, if defeated everywhere else, he 
would unfurl a banner on the mountains of 
Augusta, and raise the prostrate form of Liberty 
from the dust. Amherst County, with a voting 
population of only 1,500, contributes 1,000 vél- 
unteers. 

“But the war spirit is not confined to the men 
nor to the white population. 
not only preparing comforts for the soldiers, 
but arming and practising themselves, Com- 
panies of boys, also, from ten to fourteen years 
of age, fully armed and well drilled, are pre- 
paring for the fray. In Petersburg 300 free 
negroes offered their services, either to fight 
under white officers, or to ditch and dig, or any 
kind of labor. An equal number in this city 
and across the river in Chesterfield have volun- 
teered in like manner.” 

The lights on the Virginia shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay were removed or extinguished, by 
order of the authorities of the State. 

The accession of Virginia to the Southern 
Confederacy was announced by the Governor 
in the following proclamation : 

Whereas the Convention of this Commonwealth 
has, on this, the 25th day of April, 1861, adopted an 
ordinance “ for the adoption of the Constitution of the 
Provisional Government of the Confederate States of 
America ;” and has agreed to a “ Convention between 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and the Confederated 
States of America, which it is proper should be made 
sg to the people of this. Commonwealth and to the 
world: 

Therefore, I, John Letcher, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, do hereby publish and proclaim 
that the following are authentic copies of the Ordinance 
and Convention aforesaid. 

Given under my hand as Governor, and under 

the seal of the Commonwealth at Richmond, 

{u. s.] this twenty-fifth of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-one, and in the eighty-fifth 


year of the Commonwealth, 
JOHN LETCHER, 
By the Governor. 


Gro. W. Munrorp, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


An Ordinance for the adoption of the Constitution of 
the Provisional Government of the Confederate 
States of America. 

We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, in Con- 
vention assembled, solemnly impressed by the perils 
which surround the Commonwealth, and appealing to 
the Searcher of hearts for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions in assuming the grave responsibility of this act, 
do by this Ordinance adopt and ratify the Constitution 
of the Provisional Government of the Confederate 
States of America, ordained and established at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on the eighth day of February, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one ; Leite that this 
Ordinance shall cease to have any legal operation or 
effect if the people of this Commonwealth, upon the 
vote directed to be taken on the Ordinance of Secession 
passed by this Convention, on the seventeenth day of 
April, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall reject the 
same. true copy. 

JNO. L. EUBANK, Secretary. 
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Convention between the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and the Confederate States of America. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, looking to a y 
union of said Commonwealth and the other slave States 
with the Confederate States of America, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution for the Provisional 
Government of said States, enters into the following 
ny capa Convention and agreement with said States, 
for the purpose of meeting pressing exigencies affect- 
ing the common rights, interests, and safety of said 
Commonwealth and said Confederacy. 

1st. Until the union of said Commonwealth with 
said Confederacy shall be perfected, and said Common- 
wealth shall become a member of said Confederacy, 
according to the Constitutions of both powers, the whole 
military force and military operations, offensive and de- 

ive, of said Commonwealth, in the impending con- 
flict with the United States, shall be under the chief con- 
trol and direction of the President of said Confederate 
Papier upon the same principles, basis, and footing as 


‘ monwealth were now, and during the in- 
val, a member of said Confederacy. 
2d. The Commonwealth of Virginia will, after the 
consummation of the union contemplated in this Con- 
vention, and her adoption of the Constitution for a 
ent Government of said Confederate States, and 
shall become a member of said Confederacy under 
said eS arep Constitution, if the same occur, turn 
over to said Confederate States all the public property, 
naval stores, and munitions of war, etc., she may then 
be in possession o seipived from the United States, 
on the same terms and in like manner as the other 
States of said Confederacy have done in like cases. 
3d. Whatever expenditures of money, if any, said 
Commonwealth of Virginia shall make before the 
union under the Provisional Government, as above 
contemplated, shall be consummated, shall be met and 
provided for by said Confederate States. 
city af Ricbeen Vie een , bits Meter 
of Richmond, Virginia, on the twenty-fo ay 
of April, 1861, by Alexander H. Stephens, the duly 
authorized commissioner to act in the matter for the 
said Confederate States, and John Tyler, William Bal- 
lard Preston, Samuel McD. Moore, James P. Holcombe, 
James ©. Bruce, and Lewis E. Harvie, parties duly 
authorized to act in like manner for said Common- 
wealth of Virginia; the whole subject to the approval 
and ratification of the proper authorities of both Goy- 


ernments respectively. 
In testimony whereof the parties aforesaid have 
hereto set their hands and seals, the day and year 
1) rare and at the place aforesaid, in duplicate 
on Seal] ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 
Commissioner for Confederate States. 
Joun. Tyrer, Wa. Battarp Preston, S. 
[Seal] - McD. Moore, James P. Hotcomse, James 
C. Bruce, Lewis E. Harvie, Commis- 
sioners for Virginia. 
proved and ratified by the Convention of Virginia, 
on the 25th day of April, 1861. 
j JOHN JANNEY, President, 
Jxo. L. Evpanx, Secretary. 
_ In Western Virginia, on the 28d of April, at 
a public meeting held in Clarksburg, Harrison 
- County, eleven delegates were appointed to 
meet delegates from other north-western coun- 
ties at Wheeling on May 13th, to determine 
what course should be pursued in the present 
emergency. This movement resulted in the 
ae of Western from Eastern Virginia. 
ae. e State Convention apppointed delegates 
_ to the Confederate Congress, which assembled 


onthe 29th of April. A resolution was passed, 


inviting the Congress to make Richmond the 


seat of government for the Southern Confed- 


b ; eracy. The banks were authorized to sus- 
x. 7 47 
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aoe specie payments. An ordinance estab- 
ishing a navy for Virginia, and providing for 
enlistments in the State army was passed. 
The Convention further ordered a poll to ss held 
in the camps of Virginia Volunteers on the Or- 
dinance of Secession. It also dismissed all mili- 
tia officers, from generals to captains, thus re- 
moving a mass of incapable, and opening their 
places to competent men. Thus the ancient 
commonwealth of Virginia bared her breast as 
the shield and her arm as the defence of the 
Southern Confederacy. Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina now 
hurried forward troops to Virginia, and before 
the year expired, nearly a million of soldiers 
from North and South were encamped within 
her borders. 

The State Convention adjourned from the 
first of May to the eleventh of June. The in- 
junction of secrecy was still retained as to their 
proceedings relative to the secession ordinance. 
The acts of violence which had been committed 
thus far, such as the march upon Harper’s Fer- 
ry, and the sinking of vessels at the mouth of the 
Elizabeth River, were done in opposition to the 
authority of the State. The Governor refused 
to consent that troops should be ordered to the 
Ferry. It was his purpose to preserve the 
State in an uncommitted position until after 
the vote on the Ordinance of Secession. The 
seizure at Harper’s Ferry was, however, after- 
wards approved by him, and his thanks given 
to the party who made it. He also issued his 
proclamation calling out troops, in accordance 
with the requisition of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Whatever might have been his previous 
purposes, he seems now to have had only one 
object in view, which was, to secure Virginia 
to the Southern Confederacy. The vote on the 
Ordinance of Secession in the Convention was 
not published by them. It was rumored to 
have been—ayes 88, nays 55. Many of the 
negatives were subsequently induced to ac- 
quiesce with the majority. 

In Western Virginia, the attachment to the 
Union was so strong, and the opposition to 
secession so great, that this state of feeling soon 
manifested itself in public meetings in different 
townships of several counties; the result was, 
that delegates were appointed in these counties 
to meet in convention at Wheeling. This Con- 
vention assembled on the 13th of May. Dele- 
gates were present from twenty-five counties. 
The Union flag floated from all the principal 
buildings, and was raised with much ceremony 
over the custom-house. The topic discussed in 
the Convention was the division of the State 
of Virginia. 

Subsequently, the Convention adopted resolu- 
tions, condemning the Ordinance of Secession 
and annexation to the Southern Confederacy, 
as being destructive of the rights and interests, 
social and political, of Western Virginia, and 
providing for holding a Convention, to be com- 
posed of all the counties in the State favorable 
to the division thereof, on the 11th day of June, 
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provided the Ordinance of Secession was rati- 
fied against the vote of Western Virginia. The 
Convention then adjourned. (See Virerta, 
WESTERN.) 

Great activity took place in Eastern and 
Southwestern Virginia in the organization and 
equipment of troops. It was claimed as early 
as the 20th of May, that the whole number 
volunteered was 85,000, and that 48,000 of 
these were under arms, and distributed at 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg, Lynchburg, 
Fredericksburg, Alexandria, Staunton, and 
Harper’s Ferry. These points were nearly 
all connected by railroad. There were said to 
be, in addition, about 8,000 from other States. 
This assembling of troops in such positions 
that a rapid concentration of forces could be 
easily effected at any moment, doubtJess caused 
the authorities at Washington to make an ad- 
vance into Virginia and occupy the heights op- 
posite that city and Alexandria. This occupa- 
tion was commenced on the night of the 23d 
of May. In consequence, Northeastern Vir- 
ginia was occupied by hostile armies during the 
remainder of this year. At its close a great 
battle appeared more nearly impending than 
ever before. “The advance of Southern troops 
upon Washington was stayed by intrenchments 
on the south side of the Potomac, defended by 
at least two hundred thousand men from the 
North. The advance from the North upon 
Richmond was stopped by an equal number of 
men intrenched at Manassas Junction. ° 

The advance of Ohio and Indiana and West- 
ern Virginia troops, under Gen. McClellan, 
through Western Virginia towards the Poto- 
mac was among the earliest military move- 
ments. The sympathy of the inhabitants was 
strongly on the side of the Union, and the 
State troops, under the command of officers in 
the Confederate service, were repulsed and 
driven out. It was in the early period of these 
operations that the Governor of Virginia ad- 
dressed the following letter to a commandant 


of the State troops. 
Ricumonp, VA., May 25, 1861. 

Dear Str: When you get matters in proper con- 
dition at Grafton, take the train some night, run up to 
Wheeling, and seize and carry away the arms recently 
sent to that place by Cameron, the United States 
Secretary of War, and use them in arming such men 
as may rally to your camp. Recover the State arms 
also recently seized by the malcontents at Kingwood. 

It is advisable to cut off telegraphic communication 
between Wheeling and Washington, so that the dis- 
affected at the former place cannot communicate with 
their allies at head-quarters. Establish a perfect con- 
trol over the telegraph, (if kept up,) so that no des- 

atch can pass without your knowledge and inspection 
before it is sent, 

If troops from Ohio and Pennsylvania shall be at- 
wee to be passed on the railroad, do not hesitate 
to obstruct their passage by all means in your power, 
even to the destruction of the road and bridges. 

Having confidence in your discretion, I am sure you 
will manage all things wisely and well. 

ours, truly, JOHN LETCHER. 
Col. PorrerFieLp, Grafton, Va. 


‘The popular vote on the Ordinance of sepa- 
ration was almost unanimously against it in 
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Western Virginia, while with equal unanimity 
Eastern Virginia voted in favor of it. It was 
carried by a large majority of the votes cast. 
The vote in the city of Richmond was 2,400 
in favor to 24 against it, being less than half 
the vote (5,400) polled at the presidential elec- 
tion in November previous. 

As the troops arrived from the South, Rich- 
mond became the general rendezvous whence, 
as soon as inspected and properly outfitted for 
active duty, they were distributed wherever 
most needed. It was estimated that there 
were, by the 5th of June, in active service 
in Virginia, about fifty thousand Confederate 
troops, namely: about eight thousand at or 
near Manassas Junction; about five thousand 
at Fredericksburg and Acquia Creek; about 
twelve thousand at Norfolk and its neighbor- 
hood; about five thousand at Yorktown and 
Williamsburg; and about fourteen thousand at 
Harper’s Ferry. Of this aggregate, nearly all, 
exclusive of the force at Harper’s Ferry, were so 
posted that they could be concentrated by rail- 
road at any point between Norfolk and Alex- 
andria within twenty-four hours. About forty 
thousand, it was calculated at Richmond, could 
be thrown almost at once upon the Union 
troops whenever they might present them- 
selves along the line, Such a movement, how- 
ever, had a certain degree of hazard connected 
with it, as any concentration by which they 
withdrew their troops from the seaboard, ex- 
posed them to invasion from the fleet. 

On the 15th of June the State Convention 
again assembled. A resolution was offered, in- 
quiring into the number of the members of the 
Convention whose seats were vacant, the causes 
of their absence, their attitude towards the 
commonwealth, and proposing the punishment 
of such by hanging or otherwise. Various 
resolutions and ordinances relative to the more 
efficient organization of volunteers and militia 
companies throughout the State; to the more 
speedy and efficient protection of the north- 
western counties, and “to the summary chas- 
tisement of the cowards and traitors who have 
entered our State for purposes of subjugation,” 
were referred to the appropriate committees, 
Special instructions were given to the Mili- 
tary Committee to report the best mode in 
which it became Virginia to meet the policy 
proclaimed by Gen. Butler, and approved by 
the Federal Administration, in reference to the 
slave property. A resolution placing the bonds 
of the Southern Confederacy on a par with the 
notes issued by the banks of Virginia, and an- 
other authorizing military commanders through- 
out the State to compel free negroes to labor 
on all works of defence, were adopted. 

On the 24th, the ordinance proposing to re- 
pudiate the payment of the interest on State 
bonds, the property of the United States Gov- 
ernment or any State or citizen thereof, which 
were owned by the same on the 23d of May, 
the day on which the Ordinance of Secession 
was ratified, was taken up. 
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_ Mr. Morton and Mr. McFarland opposed the 
ordinance. They were of the opinion that such 
a course would place Virginia in a suspicious 
and unenviable position before the enlightened 
world, and maintained that plighted faith 
should never be scans mn a strong the 
temptation might be. the course of Mr. 
McFarland’s remarks he said that he was not 


aware of a single instance in which any such 


course had been pursued in the North towards 
the South, but, on the contrary, the North had 
thus far oe their obligations with all 
propriety and promptness. 

avr. Ambler eet the gentleman whether he 
did not know that the usurpation at Washing- 
‘ton had declared money to be contraband ‘of 


war, and arrested it in its transmission from 


the North to the South ? 

__ Mr. McFarland replied that, as far as his in- 
formation extended, the usurpation at Wash- 
ington may have expressed opinions of that 
character, but he was not aware of any official 
act to that effect. He continued to urge the 
policy of retaining their ancient prestige, and 
coming up manfully to their obligations, allud- 


ing with especial emphasis to the power in the 


hands of the North, where many of their citi- 
zens owned valuable property. 

Mr. Ambler made a reply to the argument 
of Mr. McFarland, contending that it was not 


only just, but proper, for Virginia to keep out” 


of the hands of her enemies the means of prose- 
euting this war upon her. He referred to legal 
authorities and to history in support of his po- 
Mr. Holcombe made a brief reply, in which 
he maintained that the ordinance proposed was 
‘inconsistent with public and constitutional law, 
_ and that the precedents referred to by the gentle- 
_ mian related to individual debts, and not to debts 
in which the honor of a State was concerned. 
_ Mr. McFarland was about to make some ad- 
‘ditional remarks, when he gave way to a mo- 
_ ion to lay the ordinance on the table for the 
_ present, and the Convention then adjourned. 
On a subsequent day the act was passed— 
_ ayes 58, nays 37, prohibitirfg the payment of 
interest as above stated. The interest on all 
other bonds, except those payable in London, 
“Was made payable in currency or State notes 
at the State treasury. 
_. The following delegates were chosen by the 
_ Convention to represent the State in the South- 
ern Congress, at its adjourned session in Rich- 
_ mond, on the 20th of July: R. M. T. Hunter, 
_ John Tyler, W. H. McFarland, Roger A. Pryor, 
_ Thomas §. B. Cooke, W. O. Rives, Robert E. 
_ Scott, James M. Mason, John W. Brocken- 
baugh, Charles W. Russell, Robert Johnson, 
Walter Staples, Walter Preston. For the State 
at large, James A. Seddon, and W. B. Preston: 
The acceptance or holding of office under 
__ the Federal Government by any citizen of Vir- 
_ ginia, after the Ist day of August, was declared 
_ to be evidence of treason to the State. The 
privileged question, regarding the expulsion 
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of certain members of the Convention, was 
called up, and the following named members, 
mostly from the western section of the State, 
were expelled by nearly a unanimous vote in 
every instance: Wm. G. Brown, of Preston 
County ; James Burley, of Marshall; John 8. 
Burdett, of Taylor; John S. Carlisle, of Harri- 
son; Ephraim B. Hall, of Marion; Chester D. 
Hubbard, of Ohio; Gen. John J. Jackson, of 
Wood ; James E. McGrew, of Preston; George 
MecPorter, of Hancock; Chapman J. Steuart, 
of Doddridge ; Campbell Tarr, of Brooke; and - 
Waitman I. Willey, of Monongalia. 

A proclamation was issued by the Governor, 
stating the popular vote on the question of rati- 
fying the secession ordinance to be: for ratifi- 
cation, 125,950 ; for rejection, 20,373 ; majority, 
105,577. He therefore proclaimed that “ The 
Constitution of the Provisional Government of 
the Confederate States of America, ordained and 
established at Montgomery, Alabama, on the 
18th day of February, 1861, was now in full 
force in the Commonwealth, and must be re- 
spected and obeyed.” 

Thé Governor stated that the returns from 
some of the counties had not been received, “ in 
consequence of the presence of a hostile force 
in the northwestern, and of the blockade in the 
eastern portions of the State.” Among this 
number were thirty-four counties in Western 
Virginia. The average majority in these coun- 
ties was as four to one against secession. The 
total vote of the State at the presidential elec- 
tion was 167,223. 

A requisition from the Confederate author- 
ities was made upon the Governor at this time, 
for calling into immediate service the militia of 
the counties north of James River and east of 
the Blue Ridge, as well as all the militia in the 
valley of the State, north of James River. The 
necessary proclamation was issued on the 16th. 
By another proclamation of same date, the fol- 
lowing persons were exempted from the call: 
operatives employed in the manufacture of 
arms, munitions of war, and woollens; millers, 
railroad employees, farm overseers, bank offi- 
cers, city police officers, and telegraph agents. 
By another proclamation he prohibited the 
bills or notes of the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank of Wheeling, and the Northwestern 
Bank, with the offices of discount and deposit 
of each, except the branch of the Northwestern 
Bank at Jeffersonville, from being received in 
payment of any money due to the State. The 
reason was that the banks named had “given 
aid to the enemy.” 

The following note, addressed to the com- 
mandant of the London County militia, describes 
the measures to which the Confederate troops 
were compelled to resort to obtain supplies: 

BEA a rasan, July 2, 1S6L. *§ 

Cotoxet: Mr. George Johnson, special agent of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, is sent to Loudon 
County for the purpose of collecting wagons, teams, 


and grain forage for the use of this army. It is ex- 
pected that he will have no difficulties whatsoever ; 
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that the loyal citizens of your rich county will be glad 
to have an opportunity thus to furnish supplies for our 
army, which has so gloriously maintained the inde- 
peptone and sovereignty of Virginia, and driven back 
in ignominious flight the invaders of her soil. But, at 
the same time, all classes of your citizens must con- 
tribute their quota; therefore, if necessary, it is ex- 
pected that constraint must be employed with all who 
are forgetful of their obligations. 

By order of Gen. Beauregard. 

einer <4 Colonel, your obedient servant, 
HOS. JORDAN, A. A. Adj’t-General. 
To Col. A. T. M. Rust, 
Commandant Militia Loudon County. 

A flood of paper money was now issued 
throughout the seceded portion of the State. 
Every bank, every town and village corpora- 
tion, even the State itself, and private bankers, 
deluged the State with currency in notes from 
five cents to one dollar. Gold and silver were 
eagerly bought at eight per cent. premium for 
these notes, and carefully hoarded away. In 
North and South Carolina these notes were 
often printed on coarse brown paper, without 
any pretensions to a bankable appearance. Such 
was the amount of this species of currency 
thrown upon the community in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, that alarm was excited among the peo- 
ple. In Lynchburg the notes of numberless de- 
funct Southern banks were long imposed on the 
ignorant and unsuspecting; and finally, indi- 
vidual notes of denominations of ten, twenty, 
and twenty-five cents made their appearance. 
This “rag currency” passed off readily with 
the ignorant, and soldiers who were strangers. 

The entire military strength of Virginia was 
now required in the field. In some counties, in 
which the militia refused to turn out, force was 
used, and if this was ineffectual, orders were 
given to treat those who refused as deserters, 
or alien enemies. All between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five were required to enlist, 
and not such only as a draft. would eall into 
the field. The extreme measures often used 
were proof of a degree of desperateness and ur- 
gency hardly to be believed. 

For this struggle, so suddenly commenced, 
Virginia had for some time been making such 
preparations as her means enabled her, and al- 
though she was not so well provided as the se- 
cessionists desired, still, she was better pre- 
pared than most of her Southern sisters—bet- 
ter, perhaps, than any one of them. For some 
time anterior to the secession she had been en- 
gaged in the purchase of arms of different kinds, 
ammunition, and other necessary articles, and 
in mounting artillery, in anticipation of the 
event which subsequently occurred. A large 
portion of the ammunition which was used 
during the year was captured at Norfolk, 
and the heavy guns supplied to the Southern 
States for coast, river, and land defence, were 
captured at the same time with the navy yard. 
All the field artillery issued belonged exclu- 
sively to the State of Virginia, and much the 
larger part of it had been in her possession 
for half a century. The small arms were all 
her own exclusive property, save 7,500 altered 
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percussion muskets, furnished by Governor 
Ellis, of North Carolina. 

On the 30th of June, in compliance with the 
request of the Confederate Government, Vir- 
ginia paid off her troops. The report of the 
paymaster-general states that at that time he 
had paid seventy-eight companies of cavalry, 
fifty-two. companies of artillery, four hundred 
and two companies of infantry, one company 
of cadets and seven companies of militia, while 
there remained to be paid six companies of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry; making 547 com- 
panies of all arms, and comprising on June 30 
41,885 men. The precise number of troops 
which the State had in the field near the close 
of the year was not known, owing to the fact 
that the mustering officers at Norfolk, Lynch- 
burg, Abingdon, Staunton, Winchester, Har- 
per’s Ferry, the Potomac division, and other 
places had not made their returns. The num- 
ber was estimated at not less than seventy 
thousand by Governor Letcher. There were 
fifty-nine regiments of infantry, and a consid- 
erable number of infantry battalions and com- 
panies not organized into regiments ; also eight 


organized regiments of cavalry, and a number 


of companies attached to different commands, 
sufficient for three regiments. Three hundred 
and fifteen pieces of artillery were issued, and 
nearly all in service in the field, and one artil- 
lery regiment was organized, The expenditures 
of the State for war purposes subsequently to 
the 17th of April, up to the close of the year, 
exceeded six millions of dollars. The military 
operations of the year took place in Eastern 
and Western Virginia. (For the latter, see 
Virernia, Western.) The term Eastern Vir- 
ginia as here used, is intended to include that 
portion of the State adjacent to the Potomac 
River, at and below Harper’s Ferry, to the 
mouth of that river, and thence along the shore 
to Norfolk. Below Washington, on the Poto- 
mac, the skirmishes which took place were 
chiefly between Federal gunboats and batteries 
on the shore; the latter being placed for the pur- 
pose of stopping the passage of Federal vessels 
engaged in carrying suppliesto Washington. The 
blockade thus attempted was never effective, 
During the months of September and October, 
when the number of batteries was the largest, 
many vessels came up to Washington, and it was 
seldom that one was injured. No lives were lost. 
In the neighborhood of Fortress Monroe, noth- 
ing of special moment occurred, except the bat- 
tle at Great Bethel, after the troops were es- 
tablished in their positions. Newport News 
was occupied by a Federal force, and Yorktown 
by a considerable Confederate force. The latter 
position was the proper landing point for an 
army destined to attack Richmond. The occu- 
pation of Manassas by the Confederate army 
was intended to prevent an advance of Fed- 
eral troops into Virginia, or rather to defend the 
territory of the State, and to threaten Washing- 
ton. The flank of this force on the left was 
posted at Winchester, to defend the valley of 
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the Shenandoah. The battle of Bull Run was 
the most serious conflict between the Confed- 
erate forces in this part of the State and the 
Federal troops. ‘a Butt Ron.) It resulted 
in no change in the military operations in Vir- 
ginia on either side. A list of a large number 
of battles and skirmishes throughout the State 
is appended below. They occurred chiefly in 
Western Virginia, and in the cain Share of 
the Potomac River above Washington. On 
two occasions a Confederate force crossed the 
river into the State of Maryland, and a skirmish 
took place at Darnestown, in which one Federal 
and several Confederate troops were killed. 
This was on the 15th of September. Previously, 
on the 5th of August, a small affair took place 
at Point of Rocks, in which seven Confederate 
prisoners were taken. These were the only in- 
stances of the inyasion by Confederate troops 
of any State east of the Alleghany Mountains, 
which had not joined the Confederacy. 
' The condition of affairs in the State is thus 
described by the Governor of Western Virginia 
in his message to the Legislature of that section, 
near the close of the year: “I have embraced 
all the sources of information in my power to 
ascertain the truth. There seems no reason to 
doubt that nearly all the able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty have been 
foreed into the Confederate army, including 
thousands who are at heart true to the Consti- 
tution and the Union. I need not mention that 
our public improvements, railroads, canals, 
bridges, and public buildings have been de- 
stroyed wherever the secession forces have had 
control of the country. Rapine and plunder 
have marked their path; and men, arrogating 
to themselves a superior civilization, derived, 
as they say, from the existence of negro sla- 
very among them, have abandoned the rules of 
civilized warfare, and made war, like savages, 
aseene of indiscriminate and useless destruc- 
tion. <A large proportion of the slaves have 
been sent further South for security. All the 
live stock within the rebel lines have been 
seized for the use of their army. Farms have 
been stripped of horses, wagons, fencing, and 
timber, and the houses of the people of blank- 
ets, and even clothing—whatever, in short, that 
could be made useful to the soldiers. The 
Hey ee of men known or supposed to be true 
to the Union has been taken without compen- 
sation, and they regard themselves fortunate if 
their lives are spared. The property which is 
_ pretended to be paid for is paid for in Treasury 
notes of the Confederate States, or in bank 
notes issued on the deposit of such Treasury 
notes. This currency, even at Richmond, is 
already at a discount of not less than thirty per 
cent., and the papers there are seeking to main- 
tain its eredit by denouncing the penalties of 
death or confiscation against merchants and 
bankers who make any distinction between 
such notes and coin. Yet this circulation is 
really valueless, If the rebellion fails to sus- 
tain itself, the notes must go down with it; if 
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Battles and Skirmishes in Virginia, 1861. 
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it succeeds from the immense amount issued 
and the character of the leaders, we may safely 


assume the repudiation of the debt as inevi-. 


table.” 

An amended constitution of the State was 
adopted during the year. It provides that the 
members of the Assembly shall be elected an- 
nually, and hold annual sessions. It abolishes 
the Board of Public Works, and provides for a 
new one. The district courts were abolished. 
The judges of the appellate and ‘circuit courts 
are to be elected by the Assembly instead of 
an election by the people. Their term of office 


expires when they arrive at the age of seventy . 


years. Olerks and attorneys for the State are 
to be appointed by the courts, and the attorney- 
general elected by the Assembly and not by 
the people. A right of voting is preserved to 
volunteers in the service. Numerous other 
amendments were made of local importance. 

Virginia, east of the Chesapeake Bay, consists 
of the counties of Accomac and Northampton. 
It is a peninsula, having the Atlantic ocean 
on the east, and the bay above mentioned on the 
west. It was understood, near the close of the 
year, that a body of secessionists, who were 
chiefly residents, were in arms and exercising 
a hostile control over the inhabitants of these 
two counties. General Dix, then in command 
of that Department, with his head-quarters at 
Baltimore, despatched a body of troops to re- 
store the Federal authority. At the same time 
he issued a proclamation, stating the objects of 
the expedition, which produced the happiest re- 
sults. The troops as they advanced met with 
no opposition. The people declared their inten- 
tion to submit to the authority of the United 
States before the arrival of the military force. 
On the night of November 15, a force of Con- 
federate troops, in Accomac County, mostly 
drafted militia disbanded. They gave as rea- 
sons that they were satisfied with the procla- 
mation, and they believed they could not with- 
stand the military force. In Northampton 
County, the secessionists to the number of 1,800 
laid down their arms, and the Union troops 
held peaceful possession of the entire county. 
The following was the proclamation of General 
Dix: 

Heap-quarrers, Battrmore, Vov. 13, 1861. 

To the qoreit of Accomac and Northampton Coun- 


ties, Va.: 

The military forces of the United States are about 
to enter your counties as a part of the Union. They 
will go among you as friends, and with the earnest 
hope that they may not by your own acts be com- 
pelled to become your enemies. They will invade no 
right of person or property. On the contrary, your 
laws, your institutions, your usages, will be scrupu- 
lously anapenied, There need be no fear that the 
guiecade of any firesides will be disturbed, unless the 

isturbance is caused by yourselves. Special direc- 
tions have been given not to interfere with the condi- 
tion of any person held to domestic servitude; and, in 
order that there may be no ground for mistake or’pre- 
text for misrepresentation, commanders of regiments 
or corps have been instructed not to permit such per- 
sons to come within their lines. 

The command of the expedition is intrusted to 
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Brigadier-General Henry H. Lockwood, of Delaware— 
a State identical in some of the distinctive features of 
its social ongendzaon, with your own. Portions of his 
force come from counties in Maryland bordering on 
one of yours. From him and from them you may be 
assured of the sympathy of near neighbors, as well as 
ope if you do not repel it by hostile resistance or 
attack, 

This mission is to assert the authority of the United 
States, to reopen your intercourse with the loyal States, 
and especially with Maryland, which has just proclaim- 
ed her devotion to the Union by the most triumphant 
vote in her political annals; to restore to commerce 
its accustomed guides, by reéstablishing the lights on 
your coast; to afford you a free export for the produce 
of your labor, a free ingress for the necessaries and 
comforts of life which you require in exchange, and in 
a word, to put an end to the embarrassments and re- 
strictions brought upon you by a causeless and un- 
justifiable rebellion. : 

If the calamities of intestine war which are desolat- 
ing other districts of Virginia, and have already crim- 
soned her lands with fraternal blood, fall also upon 
you, it will not be the fault of the Government. It 
asks only that its authority may be recognized. It 
sends among you a force too strong to be successfully 
opposed—a force which cannot be resisted in any 
other spirit than that of wantonness and malignity. 
If there are ay. among you, who, rejecting all over- 
tures of friendship, thus provoke retaliation and draw 
down upon themselves consequences which the Gov- 
ernment is most anxious to avert, to their account 
must be laid the blood which may be shed, and the 
desolation which may be brought upon peaceful 
homes. On all who are thus reckless of the obli 
tions of humanity and duty, and all who are found in 
arms, the severest punishment warranted by the laws 
of war will be visited. 

To those who remain in the quiet pursuit of their 
domestic occupations, the public authorities assure all 
they can give peace, freedom from annoyance, protec- 
tion from foreign and internal enemies, a guarantee of 
all constitutional and legal rights, and the blessings of 
a just and parental Government. 

JOHN A. DIX, ; 
Major-General Commanding. 


The following were the wholesale prices of 
certain articles at Richmond, on November 
20th: Bacon, hog round, 23 to 26 ets. But- 
ter, 45 to 50 cts., very scarce. Corn meal, 80 
to 85 cts. Candles, tallow, 20cts.; adaman- 
tine, 45 to 49 cts. Coffee, none in the market. 
Hay, timothy or clover, $1.35 per hundred. 
Halifax herrings, $8 to $10, but none to be had. 
Pig iron, $40 to $45, stock small. Nails 7 to 
74 cts. Refined English iron, $115 to $120. 
Leather, 60 to 65 cts.; demand immense, stock 
very light. Lead 7} to 73. New Orleans mo- 
lasses, 52 to 65 cts. Pepper, 70 to 75 cts., very 
scarce. Salt, fine Liverpool, $9.50 to $10. 
Wool, washed Virginia, (common) 50 to 60 
cts.; fine merino do., 50 to 60 cts. Exchange 
on New York in Richmond, 6 to 6} per cent. 
premium ; silver at 15 per cent., and gold at 20 
per cent. ; Confederate States bonds, ($15,000,- 
000 issued,) 98 to 984, Confederate money being 
rated at par. 

VIRGINIA, Western, is that part of the 
State of Virginia which refused to acquiesce 
in the vote by which the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion was passed. The attachment to the Union 
was here so strong and so nearly unani- 
mous, that the people rejected the authority at 
Richmond. By the aid of the United States 
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troops from Ohio and Indiana and the volun- 
teers in this region, the Confederate and regular 
State troops were forced to retire entirely. 
Under this new aspect of affairs the people de- 
termined to form a political organization of 
their own, which should either supplant the 
old State organization throughout Virginia, or 
become separate and distinct from it. 

This district of country known as Western 
Virginia, is bounded north by Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; east, by the Alleghany Mountains; 
south, by these mountains and South-western 
Virginia; and on the west by Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. In consequence of its location, the 
affinities of its inhabitants are more naturally 
with those of the free States, than with those of 
the slave States; the soil, climate, and produc- 
tions are the same as those of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania adjoining. The number of slaves has al- 
ways been small, and their labor afforded small 
remuneration, except in other pursuits than 
agriculture. These circumstances placed her in- 
habitants among the loyal people of the North, 
devoted to the Union, and desirous of its per- 
petual preservation. Their preliminary move- 
_ ments for a political organization of their own, 
(see Virernt,) resulted in the assembling of a 
convention of representatives of the people at 
Wheeling, on the 11th of June. About forty 
counties were represented. The Convention 
was organized, and before proceeding to busi- 
ness, each county delegation came forward and 
took the following oath: ‘‘ We solemnly declare 
that we will support the Constitution of the” 
United States and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, as the supreme law of the land, any 
thing in the Ordinance of the Convention that 
assembled in Richmond on the 13th day of 
February last to the contrary notwithstanding, 
so help us God.” 

On the next day a committee of thirteen, 
which had been previously appointed to pre- 
pare business, reported a Bill of Rights for 
adoption. It repudiated all allegiance to the 
Southern Confederacy, and vacated the offices of 
all who adhered to it, whether legislative, exec- 
utive, or judicial. This was laid over for the 
day. Resolutions were also offered and adopt- 
ed, declaring the intention never to submit to 
the Ordinance of Secession, but to maintain the 
rights of Virginia in the Union, and calling on 
all persons in arms against the United States to 
disband and to return to their allegiance. 

- On the 13th an ordinance was reported, 

vacating the offices held by all State officers act- 
ing in hostility ¢o the Federal Government, and 
providing for the establishment of a Provisional 
Government and the election of officers; and 
further requiring all State, county, and town 
officers immediately to take the oath of alle- 
giance. 

On the 17th a form of Declaration of Inde- 

ndence was adopted unanimously, and signed 

y all the members present. 

On the 20th, under an ordinance previously 

adopted, a Governor, Frank Pierpont, a Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor, and Council were elected. 
The new Governor was inaugurated on the 
same day. The Declaration of ee ee 
which had previously been adop by the 
Convention, thus reviews the proceedings of the 
Richmond Convention : 


The true purpose of all government is to promote 
the welfare and provide for the protection and secur- 
ity of the governed; and when any form or organiza- 
tion of government proves inadequate for or subyer- 
sive of this purpose, it is the right, it is the duty of 
the latter to alter or abolish it. The Bill of Rights of 
Virginia, framed in 1776, reaffirmed in 1830, and again 
in 1851, expressly reserves this right to the majority 
of her people; and the existing Constitution does not 
confer upon the General Assembly the power to call a 
Convention to alter its provisions, or to change the 
relations of the Commonwealth, without the previous- 
ly expressed consent of such majority. The act of the 

neral Assembly calling the Convention which as- 
sembled at Richmond in February last, was, therefore, 
usurpation; and the Convention thus called has not 
only abused the powers nominally entrusted to it, but, 
with the connivance and active aid of the Executive, 
has us and exercised other powers, to the mani- 
fest injury of the people, which, if permitted, will in- 
evitably subject them to a military despotism. 


The Governor, on taking the oath of office, 
delivered a speech in which he thus defined 
the position of Western Virginia: 


We have been driven into the position we occupy 
to-day by the usurpers at the South, who have in- 
augurated this war upon the soil of Virginia, and 
have made it the great Crimea of this contest. We, | 
representing the loyal citizens of Virginia, have been 
bound to assume the position we have assumed to-day 
for the protection of ourselves, our wives, our children, 
and our aie ne & We, I repeat, have been driven to 
‘assume this position ; and now we are but recurring 
to the great hasdsinentsl principle of our fathers, that 
to the ten people of a State belongs the law-making 
power of that State. The loyal people are entitled to 
the Government and governmental authority of the 
State. And, fellow-citizens, it is the assumption of 
that authority upon which we are now about to enter. 


Meantime Governor Letcher issued the fol- 
lowing address to the inhabitants of this part 
of the State. 

To the People of North-western Virginia: 

The sovereign people of Virginia, unbiased, and by 
their own free choice, have, by a majority of nearly 
one hundred thousand qualified voters, severed the 
the ties that heretofore bound them to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and united this Common- 
wealth with the Confederate States. That our people 
have the right “to institute a new Government, laying 
its foundations on such principles, and emg 4 its 

wers in such form as to them shall seem most likely 
tp effect their saféty and happiness,” was proclaimed 
by our fathers, and it isa right which no freeman 
should ever relinquish. The State of Virginia has 
now, the second time in her history, asserted this 
right, and it is the duty of every Virginian to ac- 
knowledge her act when ratified by such a majority, 
and to give his willing codperation to make the 
declaration. All her people have voted. Each has 
taken his chance to have his personal views repre- 
sented. You, as well as the rest of the State, have 
cast your vote fairly, and the majority is against you. 
It is the duty of good citizens to yield to the wi 1 of 
the State. The Bill of Rights has proclaimed “‘ that 
the people have a right to uniform government; and, 
therefore, that no government separate from or inde- 
pendent of the government of Virginia ought to be 
erected or established within the limits thereof.” — 

The majority, thus declared, therefore, have a right 
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to govern. But notwithstanding this right, thus exer- 
cised, has been regarded by the people of all sections 
of the United States as undoubted and sacred, yet the 
Government at Washington now utterly denies it, and 
by the exercise of despotic power is endeavoring to 
coerce our people to abject submission to their author- 
ity. Virginia has asserted her independence. She 
will maintain it at every hazard. She is sustained by 
the power of ten of her sister Southern States, ready 
and willing to uphold her cause. Can any true Vir- 
ginian refuse to render assistance? Men of the north- 
west, I appeal to you, by all the considerations which 
have drawn us together as one people heretofore, to 
rally to the standard of the Old Dominion. By all the 
sacred ties of consanguinity, by the intermixtures of 
the blood of East and West, by common paternity, b 
friendships hallowed by a thousand cherished recol- 
lections and memories of the past, by the relics of 
the great men of other days, come to Virginia’s ban- 
ner, and drive the invader from your soil. There may 
be traitors in the midst of you, who, for selfish ends, 
have turned against their mother, and would permit 
her to be ignominiously oppressed and degraded. But 
I cannot, will not, believe that a majority of you are 
not true sons, who will not give your blood and your 
treasure for Virginia’s defence. 

I have. sent for rons protection such troops as the 
emergency enabled me to collect, in charge of a com- 
petent commander. I have ordered a large force to go 
to your aid, but I rely with the utmost confidence upon 
your own strong arms to rescue your firesides and al- 
tars from the pollution of a reckless and ruthless ene- 
my. The State is invaded at several points, but ample 
forces have been collected to defend her. 

There has been a complaint a you that the 
eastern portion of the State has enjoyed an exemption 
from taxation to your prejudice. The State, by a ma- 
jority of 50,000, has put the two sections on an equal- 
ity in this respect. By a display of magnanimity in 
the vote just given, the East has, by a large majority, 
consented to relinquish this exemption, and is ready 
to share with you all the burdens of Government, and 
to meet all Virginia’s liabilities. They come now to 
aid you as you came in former days to aid them. The 
men of the Southern Confederate States glory in 
coming to your rescue. Let one heart, one mind, 
one energy, One power, nerve every patriot to arm 
in a common cause. The heart that will not beat in 
unison with Virginia now is a traitor’s heart; the 
arm that will not strike home in her cause now is 
palsied by common fear. 

The troops are posted at Huttonsville. Come with 
your own good weapons and meet them as brothers! 

Given under my hand, and under the seal of the 

{z. s.] Commonwealth, this 14th day of June, 1861, 
and in the 85th year of the Commonwealth. 

By the Governor: JOHN LETCHER. 

Gro. W. Munrorp, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Commanding General, McClellan, of this 
Department, issued a proclamation in which he 
thus states the position of military affairs: 


To the Inhabitants of Western Virginia: 

The army of this Department, headed by Virginia 
troops, is rapidly occupying all Western Virginia. 
This is done in codperation with and in support of 
such civil authorities of the State as are faithful to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. The proc- 
lamation issued by me, under date of May 26, 1861, 
will be strictly maintained. Your houses, families, 
property, and all your rights will be religiously re- 
spected. We are enemies to none but armed rebels, 
and those voluntarily giving them aid. ll officers of 
this army will be held responsible for the most prompt 
and vigorous action in repressing disorder and pun- 
ishing aggression by those under their command. 


The Legislature of Western Virginia organ- 


ized at Wheeling on July 2. Gov. Pierpont 
delivered a Message, stating the circumstances 
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under which that body was convened, and ré- 
commended the passage of such acts and appro- 
priations as were necessary for the newly or- 
ganized government. 

John §. Carlisle and Waitman T. Willey 
were chosen United States Senators from the 
State of Virginia, to occupy the seats vacated 
os Messrs, Mason and Hunter. (See Coneress, 

. 5.) 

A resolution was passed by the House, in- 
structing the Senators and requesting the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote the necessary 
appropriations of men and money for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and to oppose all com- 

romise; $27,000 in specie, belonging to the 
tate and deposited in the Exchange Bank at 
Weston, were seized and brought to Wheeling, 

A stay law was enacted by the Legislature, 
and an act authorizing the Governor to organize 
a patrol in such counties as may need it; and 
about $200,000 were appropriated for earrying 
on the Government. A similar sum was also 
appropriated for military purposes, 

The question of a division of the State was 
debated at some length, in. the Senate, upon a 
report in its favor by a committee, but was 
voted down by 20 to 17. The agitation of the 
subject was considered premature. 

Measures were also proposed for a thorough 
military organization of the north-west. The 
thirty-nine counties of Virginia lying west of 
the main chain of the Alleghany Mountains, 
the extreme southern point of which was about 


87° 20’ N. latitude, were those which formed the 


organization known as Western Virginia. They 
were, with their population, as follows: 


Logan County..... 4,888 | Barbour.......... 8,959 
Wyoming......... 2,865 | Upshur........... 7,292 
Raleigh ..i.....-. - 8,367 | Harrison......... 18,790 
Fayette......00.+- 5,997 | Lewis ...0..-«0+. %,999 

Nicholas ......... 4,626 

1,555 

4,990 

-- 1,428 
Preston..... oeveee 18,812 | Wayne «20... 000 6,747 
Monongalia....... 13,048 | Cabel..... ae err er R)) 
Marion........... 12,721 | Putnam.......... 6,301 
Taylor. 2o.s2 esse t, 460) MASON betes ss 9,185 
Jackson........... 8,306 | Wood............ 11,046 
Roanoke.......-.- 8,048 | Pleasants......... °2,945 
Calhoun... .0se.. 2,502 | Tyler... ....0e.00. 6,517 
Wirt............. 8,751 | Doddridge........ 5,208 
Gilmer). te ees 8,759 | Wetzel ns os. 6,708 
Ritchie: ieee 6,847 | Marshall,......... 18,001 
Ohio ....0....+++. 22,422 | Hancock.......... 4,445 

Brooke............ 5,494 


Total population......... <niseas a edeu lone (Oe 


The whole population of Virginia in 1861 
was 1,593,199, including 495,826 slaves, leaving 
a white population of 1,097,373. Not more 
than eight or ten thousand of the slaves were 
in the counties included above, so that, in losing 
this population of 281,786, Virginia would lose 
about one-fourth of her white inhabitants. The 
territory of the Kanawha, as it was proposed to 
call it, including the valley of the river of that 
name, and the fertile region along the Ohio, is 
as fine as any in the State, and in the decade 
between 1850 and 1860 the population increased 
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there more rapidly than in any other part of Vir- 
— The proposition to erect this portion of 
irginia into a new State created considerable 
discussion. The views of the Attorney-General 
of the United together with a 
statement of the plans of the Government rel- 
ative to the seceded States, were thus ex- 
pressed in a letter to a member of the Conven- 
tion in Western Virginia: “The formation of a 
new State out of Western Virginia is an origi- 
nal, independent act of revolution. “I do not 
deny the power of revolution—(1 do not call it 
right, for it is never prescribed; it exists in 
force only, and has and can have no law but 
the will of the revolutionists.) Any attempt 
to carry it out involves a plain breach of both 
the Constitutions—of Virginia and of the Na- 
tion. And hence it is plain that you cannot 
take such course without weakening, if not de- 
stroying, your claims — the sympathy and 
support of the General Government, and with- 
out disconcerting the plan already adopted 
both by Virginia and the General Government 
for the reorganization of the revolted States and 
the restoration of the integrity of the Union. 
“That plan I understand to be this: When a 
State, by its perverted functionaries, has de- 
clared itself out of the Union, we avail our- 
selves of all the sound and loyal elements of 
the State, all who own allegiance to and claim 
protection of the Constitution, to form a State 
government as nearly as may be upon the 
former model, and claiming to be the very 
State which has been in part overthrown by 
the successful rebellion. In this way we es- 
tablish a constitutional nucleus around which 
all the shattered elements of the commonwealth 
may meet and combine, and thus restore the old 
State in its original integrity. 
_ This, I verily thought, was the plan adopted 
at Wheeling, and recognized and acted upon by 
the General Government here. Your Conven- 
tion annulled the revolutionary proceedings at 
Richmond, both in the Convention and the 
General Assembly, and your new Governor 
formally demanded of the President the fulfil- 
ment of the constitutional guarartee in favor 


of Virginia—Virginia as known to our fathers 


_. andtous. The President admitted the obliga- 


tion, and promised his best efforts to fulfil it. 
‘And the Senate admitted your Senators, not as 
representing a new and nameless State, now 
for the first time heard of in our history, but as 
resenting ‘the good old commonwealth.’ 

“Must all this be undone, and a new and 
hazardous experiment be ventured upon at the 
moment when dangers and difficulties are 
thickening around us? I hope not; for the 
sake of the nation and the State I hope not. I 
- had rejoiced in the movement in Western Vir- 
ginia as a legal, constitutional, and safe refuge 
from revolution and anarchy—as at once an 
example and fit instrument for the restoration 
of all the revolted States. 

“T have not time now to discuss the subject 
in its various bearings. What I have written 
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is written with a running pen and will need 
your charitable criticism.” 

The Convention in session at this time passed 
an ordinance creating a State. This was to be 
approved by the people at an election on the 
24th of October. Provision was also made for 
the annexation to the State of any adjoining 
counties which might desire it. This ordinance 
was approved by a majority of nearly one hun- 
dred to one. It was proposed to call the new 
State, Kanawha. Its population would be 
about 282,000. 

Public affairs, however, remained in the posi- 
tion in which they were originally placed. 
The new organization was regarded as repre- 
senting the old. commonwealth. On the 2d 
of December, the Legislature again assembled. 
The Governor recommended the repeal of the 
stay law, and the confiscation of the property 
of secessionists. He congratulated the people 
that they had contributed their full quota to the 
army of the United States, which was about 
6,000 men. He added: “ We have been re- 
peatedly told that Western Virginia would soon 
be overrun and subjugated by the Confederate 
armies, our property confiscated and ourselves 
driven from our homes or subjected to the 
penalties of treason. Wise, Floyd and Lee 
were in their turn to accomplish this work. 
They have attempted it, and have owed their 
own safety to the rapidity with which they 
have retreated before our forces.” 

After the proclamation calling for troops by 
President Lincoln, military operations assumed 
great activity in the bordering State of Ohio. 
General George B. McClellan was invited from 
his duties in connection with the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, by the Governor of Ohio, and 
appointed to the chief command in the State. 
Under his directions the yolunteers were or- 
ganized, and preparations for a campaign made. 
Early in May, the forces were ready to co- 
operate with the two or three regiments organ- 
ized in Western Virginia, to oppose the advance 
of Confederate troops. The occupation of 
Western Virginia, which had voted against the 
Ordinance of Secession, and its control, was 
early an object with the Confederate Govern- 
ment. To oppose them, General McClellan 
pushed forward, under the orders of the United 
States Government. 

On the 26th of May, he issued the following 
proclamation to the people of Western Virginia, 
from his head-quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio : 


To the Union Men of Western Virginia: 

Virersiaxs: The General Government has long 
enough endured the machinations of a few factious 
rebels in your midst. Armed traitors have in vain 
endeavored to deter you from expressing your loyalty 
at the polls. Having failed in this infamous attempt 
to deprive you of the exercise of your dearest rights, 
they now seek to inaugurate a reign of terror, and 
thus force you to yield to their schemes and submit 
to the yoke of traitorous conspiracy dignified by the 
name of the Southern Confederacy. They are destroy- 
ing the property of citizens of your State and ruining 
your magnificent railways. 

The General Government has heretofore carefully 
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abstained from sending troops across the Ohio, or even 
from posting them along its banks, although frequently 
urged by many of your prominent citizens to do so. 
It determined to wait the result of the State election, 
desirous that no one might be able to say that the 
slightest effort had been made from this side to influ- 
ence the free expression of your opinions, although 
the many agencies brought to bear upon you by the 
rebels were well known. You have now shown, under 
the most adverse circumstances, that the great mass 
of the people of Western Virginia are true and loyal 
to that beneficent Government under which we and 
our fathers lived so long. 

As soon as the result of the election was known, the 
traitors commenced their work of destruction. The 
General Government cannot close its ears to the de- 
mand you have made for assistance. I have ordered 
troops to cross the river. They come as your friends 
and brothers—as enemies only to armed rebels, who 
are preying upon you; your homes, your families, and 
your property are safe under our protection. All your 
rights shall be religiously respected, notwithstanding 
all that has been said by the traitors to induce you to 
believe cur advent among you will be signalized by 
an interference with your slaves. Understand one 
thing clearly: not only will we abstain from all such 
interference, but we will, on the contrary, with an 
iron hand crush any attempt at insurrection on their 
part, Now that we are in your midst, I call upon you 
to fly to arms and support the General Government; 
sever the connection that binds you to traitors; pro- 
claim to the world that the faith and loyalty so long 
boasted by the Old Dominion are still preserved in 
Western Virginia, and that you remain true to the 
Stars and Stripes. . B. McCLELLAN, 

Major-General Commanding. 


On the same day he issued the following 
proclamation to his troops: ; 


Sotprers : You are ordered to cross the frontier and 
enter on the soil of Virginia. Your mission is to re- 
store peace and.confidence, to protect the majesty of 
the law, and secure our brethren from the grasp of 
armed traiters. I place under the safeguard of your 
honor the persons and property of the Virginians. I 


know you will respect their feelings and all their 
rights, and preserve the strictest discipline. Remem- 
ber, each one of you holds in his keeping the honor 


of Ohio and of the Union. If you are called upon to 
overcome armed opposition, I know your courage is 
equal to the task. Remember, that your only foes are 
armed traitors, and show mercy even to. them when 
in your power, for many of them are misguided. 
When, under your protection, the loyal men of West- 
ern Virginia shall have been enabled to organize and 
form until they can protect themselves, you can return 
to your homes with the ap te satisfaction of having 
preserved a gallant people from destruction. 
G. B. McCLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 

The instructions to General McClellan were 
to cross the Ohio, and, in conjunction with the 
forces of Western Virginia under Oolonel Kel- 
ley, to drive out the Confederate force, and 
advance on Harper's Ferry. On the night of the 
26th of May, orders were given to Colonel Kel- 
ley at Wheeling, to march on Grafton, which he 
proceeded to execute early the next morning 
with the First Virginia Volunteers, He was fol- 
lowed on the same day by the Sixteenth Ohio, 
Colonel Irvine, which had been stationed at 
Bellair, Ohio. These forces advanced by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. At the same 
time, the Fourteenth Ohio, Colonel Steadman, 
crossed the Ohio at Marietta, and occupied 
Parkersburg. These, advancing on the rail- 
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road, were welcomed by crowds at every 
station. On the same night, a Confederate 
force of 1,500 men evacuated Grafton, and 
that place was occupied, on the 29th, by the 
Virginia and Ohio Volunteers. Here they were 
joined by the Seventh and Ninth Indiana. 
The Confederate force, in the mean time, had 
retired to Philippi, where they prepared to 
make a stand with considerable strength, 
Philippi is twenty-four miles from Grafton, 
and Genéral McClellan determined to surprise 
the Confederate force. On the night of June 
2, two divisions moved forward for this pur- 
pose. (See Pairiprr.) The surprise was com- 
plete, and the Confederate force, under Colonel 
G. A. Porterfield, was forced to retire, aban- 
doning a large amount of stores and arms, with 
a loss of fifteen killed. Owing to the storm 
and the darkness of the night, the first divis- 
ion, under Colonel Kelley, was unable to arrive 
in the rear of the Confederate force soon enough 
to cut off its retreat. This force retired to 
Laurel Hill, in the vicinity of Beverly, where the 
enemy was concentrated in a strongly fortified 
position, which not only commanded the road 
to the ‘southern part of the State, whence the 
Confederate supplies were obtained, but from 
which an attack upon the Federal forces was 
constantly threatened. Laurel Hill is on the 
western slope of a range of the Alleghany 
Mountains, which runs from northeast to south- 
west, and which is impassable for an army ex- 
cept at certain points. The Confederate en- 
campment was on a slope which declined grad- 
ually to the valley, and was strongly fortified 
in front, below which passed the only road to 
southern Virginia. The plan of General Mc- 
Clellan was to occupy the attention of the ene- 
my, by the appearance of a direct attack, while 
a strong force marched round to his rear to 
take possession of the road by which his supplies 
came. The enemy must then either come ont 
of his intrenchments and fight, or starve. Tak- 
ing the main body of his army, composing a 
force of ten thousand men, General McClellan 
moved to Clarksburg, and thence to Buck- 
hannon, on the west of Laurel Hill. Previously 
however, and on the 7th of July, he ordered 
General Morris to march upon Laurel Hill, 
to occupy the enemy. Taking with him 
the Ninth Indiana, Colonel Milroy, the Four- 
teenth Ohio, the First Virginia, the Cleveland 
Artillery, the Sixth and Seventh Indiana, 
and the Sixth Ohio, in the order named and 
making a force of about 4,000 men, he left 
early in the morning, and reached Bealington 
in front of the enemy at eight o’clock, with his 


right, having flanking parties on each side, and _ 


two companies of skirmishers ahead. The 
Confederate pickets fired and retreated, A 
slight skirmish ensued with a party of the ene- 
my in a wood beyond the town, about two 
miles from the Confederate camp, which the 
Federal force had occupied. On the 8th, a 
brisk skirmishing was kept up all the afternoon 
with the Confederates, and some were killed 
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on both sides. On the 9th, the skirmishing 
was renewed, and every outlet of the Confed- 
erate camp was watched except that back to 
Beverly, where General McClellan was soon ex- 
pected to be. Thus the enemy was held in 
check on the north and occupied, while General 
McClellan was attempting to get in his rear. 
Meantime, as General McClellan reached Buck- 
hannon, he found that the rear of the enemy 
was strongly fortified at a position called Rich 
Mountain, which was defended by one to two 
thousand men, under Colonel Pegram. He 
now formed the plan of capturing this entire 
force. For this purpose, General Rosecrans 
with about three thousand men was sent to 
attack “his rear, while General McClellan him- 
self made a direct attack in front. General 
Rosecrans with the Eighth, Tenth, Thirteenth 
Indiana, and Nineteenth Ohio, therefore pro- 
~ ceeded, on the 11th, along the line of hills south- 
~ east of the enemy’s intrenched camp on the 
' Beverly road, to make an attack on the east 
side, while General McClellan made it on the 
“west side, as soon as he heard from General 
s. A courier, who mistook the road 
through the enemy’s camp for the route of the 
troops, gave the enemy intelligence of the 
movement. Their position was about two 
miles west from Beverly, which is on the east 
‘side of what is called Rich Mountain, a gap in 
the Laurel Hill range, through which the 
‘southern road passes. General Rosecrans ar- 
rived in the rear of the enemy at four o’clock, 
and meeting a small force, immediately began 
the attack, to which they made a vigorous re- 
sistance, but were unable to withstand it. , The 
effect was to alarm Colonel Pegram, and upon 
finding out his exposed position he silently 
moved off with his main body, with the 
hope of being able to join the camp at Laurel 
Hill. Meanwhile General McClellan was in 
‘position with his whole force during the after- 
noon ready to make an assault, but heard noth- 
ing from the other column except distant firing. 
‘Early in the morning he was about proceed- 
ing to plant cannon upon an eminence com- 
manding a portion of the Confederate camp, and 
preparing to attack the whole next in front, 
' when it was ascertained that the enemy had 
evacuated his position during the night, moving 
towards Laurel Hill, leaving only a few men 
in charge of the sick, cannon, and camp equi- 
‘page and transportation. — 
The following despatch from General Me- 
Clellan thus announced these movements : 


Rrom Movuntarn, Va., 9 a. a, July 12, 

Col. E. D. Townsend, Assistant-Adjutant General: 
_. Weare in ion of all. the enemy’s works up 
to a point in sight of Beverly. We have taken all his 
guns; a very la amount of wagons, tents, &c.; 
every thing he had; and also a large number of pris- 
- oners, many of whom are wounded, and amongst whom 
are several officers. They lost many killed. We have 
lost in all, perhaps twenty killed and forty wounded, 
of whom all but two or three were in the column under 
Col. Rosecrans, which turned the position. The mass 
of the enemy escaped through the woods entirely dis- 
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organized. Among the prisoners is Dr. Taylor, for- 
merly of the army. Col, Pegram was in command, 
_ Col. Rosecrans’ column left camp yesterday morn- 
ing and marched some eight miles through the moun- 
tains, reaching the turnpike some two or three miles 
in the rear of the enemy. He defeated an advanced 
force, and took a couple of guns. I had a position 
ready for twelve guns near the main camp, and as the 
ns were moving up I Ascertained that the enemy 
ad retreated. I am now pushing on to Beverly—a 
part of Colonel Rosecrans’ troops being now within 
three miles of that place. Our success is complete 
and almost bloodless. I doubt whether Wise and 
Jobnston will unite and overpower me. The behavior 
of our troops in action and towards prisoners was 
admirable. G. B. McCLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


By the retreat of Colonel Pegram, the rear 
of the Confederate force at Laurel Hill was 
entirely exposed. On the 11th, General Gar- 
nett first learned that Genera] McClellan was 
in his rear. He immediately evacuated his 
camp, and retired before General Morris, 
hoping to reach Beverly in advance of General 
McClellan, and thus be able to withdraw his 
forces by the road to southern Virginia, Upon 
arriving within three miles of Beverly, the 
fugitives of Colonel Pegram’s force were met, 
and finding escape impossible by that route, 
General Garnett returned towards Laurel Hill, 
and took the road branching eff to the north- 
east towards St. George, in Tucker County. His 
aim was now to press along the base of the moun- 
tains down the Cheat River, with the hope of 
finding some practicable path across the moun- 
tains into the valley of Virginia. The following 
despatch of General McClellan describes the 
precise state of affairs at this time : 

Brverry, Va., Judy 13, 1861. 
To Col. BE. D. Te : 


ownsend » 

The success of to-day is all that Icould desire. We 
captured six brass cannon, of which one was rifled; 
all their camp equipage and transportation, even to 
their cups. e number of tents will probably reach 
two hundred, and more than sixty wagons. Their 
killed and wounded will fully amount to one hundred 
and fifty. We have at least one hundred prisoners, 
and more coming in constantly. I know already of 
ten officers killed and prisoners. Their retreat is com- 
plete. We occupied Beverly by a rapid march. Gar- 
is camp early this morning, leavi 
his camp equipage. He came within a few miles o 
Beverly, but our rapid march turned him back in great 
confusion, and he is now retreating on the road to St. 
George. I have ordered Gen. Morris to follow him u 
closely. I have telegraphed for the Second Pennsyi- 
vania Regiment at Cumberland to join Gen. Hill at 
poe lenbese: The General is concentrating all his 
troops at Rowlesburg, to cut off Garnett’s retreat, if 
possible, to St. George. I may say we have driven 
out some ten thousand troops, strongly intrenched, 
with the loss of eleven killed and thirty-five wounded. 
Provision returns were found showing Garnett’s force 
to have been ten thousand men. They were Eastern 
Virginians, Georgians, Tennesseans, and, I think, 
Carolinians. To-morrow I can give full particulars, 
&c. Will move on Huttonsville to-morrow and en- 
deavor to seize the Cheat Mountain pass, where there 
are now but few troops. I pape that Ger. Cox has 
by this time driven Wise out of the Kanawha valley, 
In that case I shall have accomplished the object of 
liberating Western Virginia. I a the General will 
approve my operations. G. B. McCLELLAN, 

Major-General Commanding. 


Up the mountains, through defiles, and 
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over rugged ridges, guided by the tents, camp- 
furniture, provisions and knapsacks thrown 
away, the hot pursuit of the flying enemy was 
pressed. Captain Bonham led the advance, 
and General Morris the rear, and after fording 
Cheat River four times, they came up with the 
enemy’s rear guard at. Oarrick’s Ford, where 
the enemy attempted to make a stand, but were 
attacked on the right flank and forced to re- 
tire. At another turn in the river, about a 
quarter of a mile below, the enemy again at- 
tempted to stand. General Garnett tried in 
vain to rally his men and gather them around 
him. While he was thus standing with his 
back to the Federal forces, he received a Minié 
ball on the left of the spine. It made a terrible 
wound, piercing the heart and coming out at 
the right nipple. He threw up his arm and 
fell dead. The Confederate rout was now 
complete. Only about two thousand of the 
troops with which General Garnett left his 
intrenchments, escaped. General McClellan’s 
despatch was as follows: 


HourrTonsvitye, July 14, 1861. 
To Ed. Townsend: Garnett and forces routed. His 
baggage and one gun taken, His army demoralized. 
Garnett killed. 
We have annihilated the enemy in Western Virginia, 


' and have lest thirteen killed and not more than forty 


wounded. We have in all killed at least two hundred 
of the enemy, and their prisoners will amount to at 
least one thousand. Have taken seven guns in all. 

I still look for the capture of the remnant of Garnett’s 
army by General Hill. 

The troops defeated are the crack regiments of 
Eastern Virginia, aided by Georgians, Tennesseans, 
and Carelinians. 

Qur success is complete, and secession is killed in 
this country. G. B. McCLELLAN, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Meantime Colonel Pegram, hearing of the 
retreat of General Garnett, surrendered the 
remnant of his force to General McClellan, (see 
Brverty,) who now issued the following address 
to his soldiers : : 

Western Vireérnia, Beverty, Va., July 19, 1861. | 
Soldiers of the Army of the West: 

I am more than satisfied with you. You have anni- 
hilated two armies, commanded by educated and ex- 
perienced soldiers, intrenched in mountain fastnesses 
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and fortified at their leisure. You have taken five 
guns, twelve colors, fifteen hundred stand of arms, one 
thousand prisoners, including more than forty officers. 
One of the second commanders of the rebels is a 

risoner, the other lost his life on the field of battle. 

ou have killed more than two hundred and fifty of 
the enemy, who has lost all his baggage and camp 
equipage. All this has been accomplished with the 
loss of twenty brave men killed and sixty wounded on 
your part. 

You have proved that Union men, fighting for the 
preservation of our Government, are more than a 
match for our misguided and erring brothers. More 
than this, you have shown mercy to the vanquished, 
You have made long and arduous marches, with in- 
sufficient food, frequently exposed to the inclemen 
of the weather. I have not hesitated to demand thie 
of you, feeling that I could rely on your endurance, 
patriotism, and courage. In the future I may have 
still greater demands to make upon you, still greater 
sacrifices for you to offer. It shall‘be my care to pro- 
vide for you to the extent of my ability; but I know 
now that, y rene valor and endurance, you will ac- 
complish all that is asked. 

Soldiers! I have confidence in you, and I trust you 
have learned to confide in me. Remember that disci- 
pline and subordination are qualities of equal value 
with courage. Iam proud tosay that you have gained 
the highest reward that American troops can receive 
—the thanks of Congress and the applause of your 
fellow-citizens, GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 

Major-General. 


The disaster at Bull Run occurred at this 
time, and General McClellan was called to the 
active command of the Army of the Potomac, 
On the 1st of August he undertook the ref- 
ormation and reorganization of a defeated 
army. 

The gaps of the Cheat Mountain formed the 
key to Western Virginia, and they were now 
held by a strong Federal force. No further 
attempts were made by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment to recover the country, until later in 
the year, when their forces reappeared under 
General Wise, and subsequently under General 
Floyd; and although many skirmishes took 
place, no material success was obtained, and 
finally, at the approach of winter, both gen- 
erals had retired, the former to Southeastern 
Virginia and North Carolina, and the latter to 
Middle Tennessee, and Fort Donelson in Ken 
tucky. 
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WARD, James Harman, commander in the 
United States navy, son of Colonel James Ward 
of Hartford, Conn.; born in that city, in 1806, 
killed in the attack on Matthias Point, June 27, 
1861. He was educated at the Vermont Mili- 
taty Academy at Norwich, and from thence en- 
tered Trinity College, Hartford. On the 4th 
of March, 1823, he received an appointment as 
midshipman on board of the Constitution, com- 
manded by Commodore McDonough; rose to 
the rank of lieutenant on the 3d of March, 
1831, and was attached to the Mediterranean 
squadron. For several years he was on the 
coast of Africa, and while there compiled his 


“ Manual of Naval Tactics,” published in 1858. 
In 1842-3, he delivered in Philadelphia a pop- 
ular course of lectures on Gunnery He ur, 

upon the Government the necessity of establish- 
ing a Naval School, and upon the opening of 
the school was appointed one of the professors, 
and gave a series of lectures, subsequently pub- 
lished under the title of “Elementary Instrue- 


tions on Naval Ordnance and Gunnery:” a 


work which has accomplished much in its 
effects upon naval science. 

Soon after the introduction of steam into the 
navy, he gave the result of his observations ina 
work entitled “Steam for the Million,” subse- 
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ently republished by Van Nostrand, New 
York. In 1858 he was made commander, and in 
1857 was appointed to the command of the re- 
ceiving ship North Carolina, lying at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. At the commencement of the 
hostilities resulting in the present war, Captain 
Ward was summoned to Washington to aid the 
Government by his counsels. Here he remain- 
ed and organized the Potomac flotilla, to the 
command of which he was appointed on the 
16th of May, 1861. On the 81st of May he, 
with the Freeborn, Anacosta and Resolute, 
cannonaded the Confederate batteries at Ac- 
quia Creek, silencing three of them, and only 
retiring when his ammunition became exhaust- 
ed. The next day, aided by the Pawnee, he 
resumed the attack, and ‘succeeded in silencing 
the guns. On the 26th of June, upon discoy- 
ering that a battery was being erected at Mat- 
thias Point by the Confederates, he sent to the 
Pawnee for aid to throw up breastworks; 
when completed, as the men were returning to 


the boats for the guns, a destructive fire was: 


opened upon them by the enemy in ambush. 
The crew hastened to the steamer, the Freeborn 
covering their retreat. Captain Ward gallant- 
ly stood at his post sighting one of the guns, 
when he was struck by a Minié ball and almost 
instantly killed. His body was carried with due 
honor to New York, where it was received and 
laid in state on the North Carolina. After 
many testimonials of respect and affection, it 
was conveyed to Hartford and, after appropriate 
funeral honors, was buried by the side of his 


parents. 

WASHINGTON, the political capital of the 
United States, is situated on the left bank of 
the Potomac River, between two small tributa- 
ries—-the one on the east called the East Branch, 
and the one on the west called Rock Creek, 
the latter separating it from Georgetown. It 
is 38 miles south-southwest of Baltimore, and 
122 miles north of Richmond, Virginia. 

- The Constitution of the United States provides 
that the Federal Government shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over a territory 10 miles square, 
in which shall be located the capital of the 
nation. Quite a strife arose in the early sessions 
of Congress relative to the location of the seat 
of Government. Many places were proposed, as 
Trenton in New Jersey, Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg in Pennsylvania, Wilmington in Dela- 
ware, and Baltimore and Georgetown in Mary- 
land. The measure finally became combined 
with what was called the “ Assumption Bill.” 
This bill proposed that the Government should 
assume the debts of the several States, which 
were contracted during the revolutionary war. 
This bill, and the one to locate the seat of Goy- 
ernment, had failed in Congress by small major- 
ties. There was a strong sectional party in 
favor of each, but not a majority. The Eastern 
and Middle States were for the assumption, and 
the Southern States against it; the latter de- 
sired the location of the seat of Government on 
the bank of the Potomac; the former upon the 
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Susquehannah. The discontent was extreme 
on each side at losing its favorite measure. 
At last the two plans were combined. . Two 
members from the Potomac, who had voted 
against the assumption, agreed to change their 
votes; a few from the Eastern and Middle 
States who had voted against the Potomac, 
agreed to change in its favor. Mr. Jefferson 
gives the following account of it: ‘ This 
measure (the assumption) produced the most 
bitter and angry contest ever known in Con- 
gress before or since the union of the States. I 
arrived (from France) in the midst of it; but a 
stranger to the ground, a stranger to the actors 
in it, so long absent as to have lost all famili- 
arity with the subject, and as yet unaware 
of its object, I took no concern in it. The 
great and trying question, however, was lost 
in the House of Representatives. So high were 
the feuds excited on this subject that, on its 
rejection, business was suspended. Congress 
met and adjourned from day to day without 
doing any thing, the parties being too much out 
of temper to do business together. The Eastern 
members threatened secession and dissolution. 
Hamilton was in despair. As I was going to 
the President’s one day I met him in the street. 
He walked me backwards and forwards before 
the President’s door for half an hour. He 
painted pathetically the temper into which the 
Legislature had been wrought—the disgust of 
those who were called the creditor States—the 
danger of the secession of their members, and 
of the separation of the States. He observed 
that the members of the Administration ought 
to act in concert—that, though this question 
was not of my Department, yet a common duty 
should make it a common concern—that the 
President was the centre upon which all adminis- 
trative questions ultimately rested, and that all 
of us should rally around him, and support, 
with joint efforts, measures approved by him; 
and that the question having been lost by a 
small majority only, it was probable that an ap- 
peal from me to the judgment and discretion of 
some of my friends, might effect a change in the 
vote, and the machine of government, now sus- 
pended, be again set inmotion. I told him that 
I was really a stranger to the whole subject; 
that not having yet informed myself of the sys- 
tem of finances adopted, I knew not how far 
this was a necessary sequence; that, undoubted- 
ly, if its rejection endangered a dissolution of 
the Union at this incipient stage, I should deem 
that the most unfortunate of all consequences, 
to avert which all partial and temporary evils 
should be yielded. I proposed to him, however, 
to dine with me the next day, and I would in- 
vite another friend or two, bring them into 
conference together, and I thought it impossible 
that reasonable men, consulting together coolly, 
could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, 
to form a compromise which would save the 
Union. The discussion took place. I could 
take no partin it but an exhortatory one, because 
I was a stranger to the circumstances which 
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should govern it. But it was finally agreed 
that, whatever importance had been attached to 
the rejection of this proposition, the preservation 
of the Union and of concord among the States 
Was more important, and that therefore it would 
be better that the vote of rejection should be re- 
scinded—to effect which some members should 
change their votes. But it was observed that 
this pill would be peculiarly bitter to the South- 
ern States, and that some concomitant measure 
should be adopted to sweeten it alittle to them. 
There had before been propositions to fix the seat 
of Government either at Philadelphia or George- 
town on the Potomac, and it was thought that 
by giving it to Philadelphia for 10 years, and 
to Georgetown permanently afterwards, this 
might, as an anodyne, calm in some degree the 
ferment which might be excited by the other 
measure alone; so two of the Potomac mem- 
bers agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton 
undertook to carry the other point.” Con- 
gress accordingly continued its sessions at 
Philadelphia until suitable preparations were 
made, and then removed to Washington. The 
‘subsequent growth and improvement of the 
city have been on a scale corresponding to its 
importance. The population in 1860 was 61,123. 
In January of 1861, it was reported at Wash- 
ington, then the scene of the greatest political 
excitement in the country, that the President 
elect, Mr. Lincoln, had contemplated coming 
to Washington from the West by the route of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, but in conse- 
quence of apprehended dangers had changed his 
purpose. This led to the following letter from 
the mayor of Washington to the president of 
the railroad company: 
Mayor's Orricre, WASHINGTON, i 
February 1, 1861, 
Sm: I learn that the President elect, until very 


recently, contemplated passing over your road from. 


Wheeling to this city, and that, owing to rumored in- 
tentions on the part of citizens of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to interfere with his travel to our capital, you 
were induced to make diligent inquiry as to the truth 
of these threats. If correctly informed, will you do 
me the favor to state the result of your inquiries 
touching this matter ? 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES. G. BERRET, Mayor. - 
dno. W. Garrert, 
Pres. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Comp’y. 


On the 4th of February Mr. Garrett replied : 


I can assure you that there is not and has not been 
the least foundation for any of the rumors to which 
you refer, and which have been industriously circu- 
ated in the Northwest. They are the simple inven- 
tions of those who are agents in the West for other 
lines, and are set on foot more with a hope of inter- 
fering with the trade and trarel on the shortest route 
to the seaboard than with any desire to promote the 
safety and comfort of the President elect. His safety 
and comfort would have been perfectly assured from 
the Ohio River to Washington, had he adhered to his 
original purpose. 

Our road is regarded, both in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, as a monument of the common enterprise of 
their people and as the means of a common prosperity. 
This feeling is of itself sufficient to protect the travel 
and freight of the road from all annoyance. I can 
only regret that the purpose of the President elect 
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to travel by another route should serve to give coun- 
tenance to stories which are in every respect un- 
‘ounded, 


Rumors of an attack upon Washington by 
bodies of men sympathizing with the secession- 
ists had prevailed for some time previous. , The 
substance of them was that an organization had 
been formed with the design of capturing the 
city. Small bodies of the regular army were 
therefore from time to time concentrated there. ~ 

On the 4th of February the Senate of the 
Virginia Legislature adopted a resolution, that 
in their opinion, there were “no just grounds 
for believing that citizens of Virginia med- 
itate an attack on or seizure of the Federal 
property, or an invasion of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that all preparations to resist the 
same are unnecessary so far as this State is 
concerned.” ; 

Ex-Governor Wise of that State, upon whom 
such a design had been charged, in a speech at 
Richmond on Feb. 14, ‘denounced as false the 
report that he ever contemplated the invasion 
of Washington to prevent the inauguration of 
Mr. Lincoln:’ He deprecated civil war, but coun- 
selled active preparations to resist coercion. He 
was for the Union and _ the Constitution, but 
would never submit to a Northern Confederacy. 


He believed that if Virginia would take a firm # 


stand and do her duty faithfully, all would yet 
be well. But she should demand that the Goy- 
ernment should vacate the forts and arsenals 
in the South, and stand as a mediator between 
the North and the South.” 

On the 11th of February the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress adopted a resolution re- 
questing the President to communicate ‘the 
reasons that had induced him to assemble so 
large a number of troops in this city, and why 
they are kept here; and whether he has any 
information of a conspiracy upon the part of 
any portion of the citizens of this country to 
seize upon the capital and prevent the inaugu- 
ration of the President elect.’ To this resolu- 
tion the President replied on the 1st of March, 
stating that the number of troops in Washing- 
ton was 653, exclusive of marines, who were at 
the navy yard as their appropriate station. He 
further stated that these troops were ordered to 
Washington to act as a posse comitatus, in strict 
obedience to the civil authority, for the purpose 
of preserving peace and order in Washington, if 
this should have been necessary before or at 
the period of the inauguration of the President 
elect. At a time of high excitement, conse- 
quent upon revolutionary events—when the 
very air was filled with rumors, and individuals 
indulged in themost extravagant expressions of 
fears and threats, the President did not think 
that, before adopting this precautionary meas- 
ure, he should have waited to obtain proof of 
the actual existence of a conspiracy to seize the 
capital. The safety of the immense amount of 
public property in the city, and that of the ar- 
chives of the Government, in which all the 
States, and especially the new States in which 
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the public lands are situated, have a deep in- 
terest, required prompt action, no less than the 
peace and order of the city, and the security of 
the inauguration of the President elect, which 
were objects of vast importance to the whole 
eountry. =. 

- The resolution of the House had been refer- 
red by the President to the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Holt, who returned an answer to the Pres- 
ident on the 18th of February, in which he 
thus expressed his belief in the existence of an 


organization to capture Washington: 


conspiracy for the accomplishment of this guilty pur- 
ne was in process of formation, if not fully matured. 
e@ earnest endeavors made by men known to be 
devoted to the revolution, to hurry Virginia and 
Maryland out of the Union, were regarded as prepara- 
; steps for the subjugation of Washington, This 
in was. in entire harmony with the aim and spirit 
those seeking the subversion of the Government, 
since no more -blow at its existence could be 
struck than the permanent and hostile possession of 
the seat of its power. It was in harmony, too, with 
the avowed designs of the revolutionists, which looked 


to the formation of a confederacy of all the slave States, 


and necessarily to the conquest of the capital within 
their limits. It seemed not very indistinctly pre- 
figured in a proclamation made upon the floor of the 
Senate, without qualification, if not exnltingly; that 
the Union was already dissolved—a proclamation 
which, however intended, was certainly calculated to 
invite, on the Bo of men of desperate fortunes or of 
revolutionary States, a raid upon the capital. In view 
of the violence and turbulent disorders already ex- 


hibited in the South, the public mind could not reject 


a scheme as at all improbable. That a belief in 
existence was entertained by multitudes, there can 
‘be no doubt, and this belief I fully shared. My con- 
viction rested not only on the facts already alluded to, 
but upon information, some of which was of a most 
conclusive character, that reached the Government 


from many parts of the country, not merely expressing. 


the prevalence of the opinion that such an organiza- 
tion had been formed, but also often furnishing the 
ausible grounds on which the opinion was based. 
peradded to these proofs, were the oft-repeated 
declarations of men in high political positions here, 
and who were known to have intimate affiliations with 
the revolution—if indeed they did not hold its reins in 
their hands—to the effect that Mr. Lincoln would not, 
should not, be inaugurated at Washington Such 
Jeclarations, from such men, could not be treated as 
apy bluster. They wer@ the solemn utterances of 
who well understood the import of their words, 
‘and who, in the exultation of the temporary victories 
gained over their country’s flag in the South, felt as- 
sured that events would soon give them the power to 
verify their predictions. Simultaneously with these 
ea warnings, a Southern journal of large circu- 
ion and influence, and which is published near the 
Sige Washington, advocated its seizure as a pos- 
sible political necessity. 
' A select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which Mr. Howard of Michigan 
was chai made a report, in which they 
said that they had thoroughly investigated the 
subject, and were of opinion that the evidence 
before them did not prove the existence of a 
secret organization at Washington or elsewhere 
hostile to the Government, and that had for its 
object, upon its own responsibility, an attack 
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upon the capital, or any of the public property 
there, or an interruption of any of the functions 
of the Government. At the same period a reso- 
lution was offered in the House of Representa- 
tives, expressing the opinion “ that the regular 
troops now in this city ought to be forthwith 
removed therefrom.” This was laid on the 
table. 

Whatever of excitement and alarm existed 
in the city, had entirely subsided before the 
1st of March, and a feeling of comparative peace 
and security pretailed. 

The ceremonies at the inauguration of Mr. 
Lincoln were in some respects the most brill- 
iant and imposing ever witnessed at Washing- 
ton. Nearly 20 well-drilled military companies 
of the District, comprising a force of more 
than 2,000 men, were on parade. Georgetown 
sent companies of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery of fine appearance. The troops stationed 
at the City Hall and Willard’s Hotel became 
objects of attraction to vast numbers of both 
sexes. At noon the Senate Committee called 
upon President Buchanan, who proceeded with 
them to Willard’s Hotel to receive the Presi- 
dent elect. The party thus composed, joined 
by other distinguished citizens, then proceeded, 
in open carriages, along the avenue at a moder- 
ate pace, with military in front and rear, and 
thousands of private citizens, in carriages, on 
horseback, and on foot, crowding the broad 
street. The capitol was reached by passing 
up on the north side of the grounds, and the 
party entered the building by the northern 
door over a temporary planked walk. During 
the hour and a half previous to the arrival 
of President Buchanan and the President 
elect in the Senate chamber, that hall present- 
ed a gayer spectacle than ever before. The 
usual desks of the senators had been removed, 
and concentric lines of ornamented chairs set 
for the dignitaries of this and other lands with 
which this country was in bonds of amity and 
friendship. The inner half-circle on the right 
was occupied by the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and by senators. The corresponding 
half-circle on the extreme left was oceupied by 
the members of the cabinets of Mr. Buchanan 
and Mr. Lincoln, mingled together, and further 
on by senators. The concentric circle further 
back was filled by senators. The next half- 
circle on the right by the members of the dip- 
lomatic corps, all in the full court dress of 
their respective countries. In the half-circle 
immediately in the rear of that occupied by 
the ministers were the secretaries and attachés. 
The half-circles on the left, corresponding to 
those occupied by the corps diplomatique, fur- 
nished places for senators and governors of 
States and Territories. Outside of all, on both 
sides, stood—for there was no further room for 
seats—the members of the House of Representa- 
tives and chief officers of the executive bureaus. 
The galleries all round the Senate were occu- 
pied by ladies. 

At a quarter past one o’clock the President 
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of the United States and the President elect 
entered the Senate chamber, preceded by Sen- 
ator Foot and the marshal of the District of 
Columbia, and followed by Senators Baker and 
Pearce. They took seats immediately in front 
of the clerk’s desk, facing outward; President 
Buchanan having the President elect on his 
right, and the senators equally distributed 
right and left. 

In a few minutes Vice-President Hamlin, 
who had been previously installed, ordered the 
reading of the order of procesfon to the plat- 
form on the east of the capitol, and the line 
was formed, the marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia leading. Then followed Chief-Justice 
Taney and the judges of the Supreme Court, the 
sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, the Committee 
of Arrangements of the Senate, the President of 
the United States and President elect, Vice- 
President of the United States and Senate, the 
members of the diplomatic corps, governors of 
States and Territories, and members of the 
House of Representatives. In this order the 
procession marched to the platform erected in 
the usual position over the main steps on the 
east front of the capitol, where a temporary 
covering had been placed to protect the Presi- 
dent elect from possible rain during the read- 
ing of his inaugural address. 
of an hour was occupied in seating the proces- 
sion on the platform, and in the delivery of the 


address of Mr. Lincoln, which he read with a 


clear, loud, and distinct voice, quite intelligible 
to at least 10,000 persons below him. At the 
close of the address Mr. Lincoln took the oath 
of office from the venerable chief-justice of the 
Supreme Conrt. After the ceremony of inaugu- 
ration had been completed the President and 
ex-President retired by the same avenue, and 
the procession, or the military part of it, 
marched to the executive mansion. On ar- 
riving at the President’s House, Mr. Lincoln 
met Gen. Scott, by whom he was warmly 
greeted, and then the doors of the house were 
opened, and thousands of persons rapidly pass- 
ed through, shaking hands with the President, 
who stood in the reception room for that pur- 
pose. In this simple and quiet manner was 
the change of rulers made. 

The proclamation of the President calling for 
75,000 men was issued on the 15th of April. 
The impression had spread through the North 
that the first point of attack by the Southern 
troops would be Washington. As early as the 
18th, therefore, seventeen car loads of troops, 
numbering about 600 men, arrived from Har- 
risburg, via Baltimore, and were quartered in 
rooms in the capitol. They passed through 
Baltimore about five o’clock, without serious 
molestation from disorderly persons. Other 
bodies from the same quarter were expected to 
arrive during the night. 

At the same time a new kind of deposit 
was made in the basement rooms of the Treas- 
ury building, in the shape of several hundred 
casks of middlings, barrels of white beans, 
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sugar, sacks of coffee, &c., to supply the troops 
which were concentrating at Washington. It 
is not often that such commodities have storage 
in buildings of such elegant and costly archi- 
tecture. In and around the General Post-Office 
and public buildings also were stored hundreds 
of barrels of pork, and other army supplies from 
Baltimore and other points. 

During the whole day and night of the 18th, 
the avenues to the city were guarded and 
closely watched. Cannon were planted in com- 
manding positions so as to sweep the river 
along that front, and these were supported by 
infantry. A proclamation was also issued by 
Mayor Berret, exhorting “all good citizens 
and sojourners to be careful so to conduct 
themselves as neither by word or deed to give 
occasion for any breach of the peace.” After 
the outbreak at Baltimore on the 19th, no 
mail was received at Washington, either from 
the North or South, except from Alexandria 
on the one side and Baltimore on the other, 
until the 25th. On the 27th the New 
York Seventh Regiment arrived, having left 
New York on the 18th. <A delay took place 
between Annapolis and Washington, in conse- 
quence of the damage done to the railroad 
track. The news brought to Washington by 
the Seventh was that four New York regiments 
were at Annapolis, with a part of a Massachu- 
setts regiment, the remainder of which was at 
the Junction. The Seventh, therefore, as they 
marched up Pennsylvania Avenue, preceded 
by their band, and making a fine appearance, 
were received with the wildest demonstrations 
of pleasure on the part of the citizens. On 
the next day another body of troops arrived: 
They consisted of one-half of the Rhode Island 
regiment, 1,200 strong, commanded and headed 
by Gov. Sprague; and the Butler brigade, under 
Col. Butler, of Massachusetts, numbering nearly 
1,400 men. They were met at the depot by the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, stationed in the 
capitol, who greeted their friends with the hear- 
tiest cheers. These men, though severely work- 
ed by the toilsome labor requisite to repair the 
bridges and road track from Annapolis to the 
Junction, presented a fine appearance as their 
long and serpent-like lines wound through the 
streets. Troops now began to arrive daily, and 
Washington soon became the most military city 
on the continent. 

On the night of the 23d of May the troops 
proceeded to occupy the heights on the op- 
posite side of the Potomac in Virginia. The 
large camps formed in such positions in Vir- 
ginia, that a rapid concentration by railroad 
could be made, rendered it prudent for the 
Government to occupy these positions, which, 
in consequence of the railroad connections 
between Alexandria and Richmond, were of 
great importance to the security of Washington. 
The night of the 23d was beautiful on the 
Potomac. A full moon looked peacefully down, 
and perfect quietness prevailed over all the 
shores in the neighborhood of Washington. 
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Companies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
were stationed near and on the Long Bridge. 
About midnight two companies of rifles were 
advanced across the bridge to the neighbor- 
hood of Roach’s Spring. Scouts were sent out 
in all directions, who managed to get past the 
line of Virginia pickets. Somewhat later the 
latter, getting the alarm, set spurs to their 
horses, and made off down the road towards 
Alexandria in haste. Volunteers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were also advanced towards 
Alexandria. At Georgetown, above, a move- 
ment was made about half-past eleven over 
the aqueduct by the Georgetown battalion. 
They drove off the two or three pickets on the 
Virginia side of the river, and soon established 
themselves in position. Next followed the 
Fifth Massachusetts Regiment, Twenty-eighth 
Brooklyn Regiment, Company B of the United 
States Cavalry, and the Sixty-ninth Regiment. 
The last-named regiment scoured Alexandria 
County, and went back as far as the Loudon 
and Hampshire Railroad. The sight of the 
troops crossing the aqueduct, with their bur- 
nished weapons gleaming in the bright moon- 
light, was strikingly beautiful. About 2 o’clock 
in the morning another large body of troops 
assed over from Washington and the neigh- 
rhood. The Seventh New York Regiment 
halted under orders at the Virginia end of the 
Long Bridge ; the Second New Jersey Regiment 
went to Roach’s Spring, half a mile from the 
end of the bridge; the New York Twenty-fifth 
and one cavalry company, and the New York 
Twelfth and the Third and Fourth New Jersey 
regiments, proceeded to the right, after cross- 
ing the bridge, for the occupation of the 
heights of Arlington. They were joined by 
the other troops, which crossed at the George- 
town aqueduct. 

Ellsworth’s Zouaves, in two steamers, with 
the steamer James Guy as tender, left their 
camp on the East Branch, and made directly 
for Alexandria by water. The Michigan Regi- 
ment, under Col. Wilcox, accompanied by a 
detachment of United States Cavalry and two 
pieces of Sherman’s battery, proceeded by way 
of the Long Bridge directly for Alexandria. 
At four o’clock a. m., at about the same 
time, the Zouaves landed at Alexandria from 
the steamers, and the troops, who proceeded 
by the bridge, reached that town. As the 
steamers drew up near the wharf, armed boats 
left the Pawnee, whose crews leaped upon the 
wharfs just before the Zouaves reached the 
shore. The crews of the Pawnee’s boats were 
fired upon by the few Virginia sentries as the 
boats left the steamship, by way of giving the 
alarm, when these sentries instantly fled into 
the town. Their fire was answered by scatter- 
ing shots from some of the Zouaves on the decks 
of the steamers. Immediately on landing, the 
Zouaves marched up into the centre of the 
town, no resistance whatever to their progress 
being offered. Thus quiet possession was taken 
of that part of Alexandria, in the name of the 
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United States, by that portion of the troo 
immediately commanded by Ool. Ellsworth. 
The Michigan ‘regiment, at the same time, 
marched into the town by the extension of 
the Washington turnpike, the cavalry and ar- 
tillery marching in two or three streets be- 
low. The destination of both these detach- 
ments was the depot of the Orange and Alexan- 
dria Railroad, which they instantly seized. They 
also found near by a disunion company of cay- 
alry, of thirty-five men, and as many horses, who 
were made prisoners, not having heard the alarm 
made by the firing of the sentries below. A 
portion of the Virginian force escaped in cars. 
Thus was possession taken of the Virginia 
shore. Intrenching tools were conveyed over 
from Washington; the next day intrenchments 
were thrown up, and about noon a large na- 
tional flag was raised within them, and thrown 
out to the winds. Great numbers of spectators, 
of both sexes, lined the heights on the east bank 
of the Potomac, watching the movements of 
the troops with eager interest. The only dis- 
astrous event occurring was the death of Ool. 
Ellsworth, commander of the Fire Zouave regi- 
ment of New York. (See Extsworrn). The 
intrenchments thus commenced, subsequently 
became of immense extent, and with those on 
the other sides of Washington, consisted of 
forty-eight works, mounting 800 guns. The 
whole defence perimeter occupied was about 
thirty-five miles. 

On the 9th of June a movement of troops up 
the Potomac took place from Washington. The 
Rhode Island battery, under Col. Burnside, was 
sent to join the force under Gen. Patterson at 
Chambersburg, and on the next day three bat- 
talions of District of Columbia Volunteers, 
numbering 1,000 men, moved up the Rockville 
road along the Potomac towards Edwards’ 
Ferry. This point is about thirty miles from 
Georgetown, and equidistant from Washington 
and Harper’s Ferry. Itis the only crossing for 
teams between the Point of Rocks and the Dis- 
trict. The road passed from Frederick (Md.) 
across a bridge over the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, to the established ferry across the Poto- 
mac, and terminated in Leesburg, Va., which _ 
is only four miles distant from the crossing. 
This route was at the time a general thor- 
oughfare for the transit of secessionists from 
Maryland, and also for military stores, provis- 
ions, &c. 
The quota of 1,000 men required from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was furnished to the Goy- 
ernment by Washington and Georgetown at 
once. The supplies of military stores held by 
the Government at Washington were of the 
most extensive nature. The issues of ordnance 
and ordnance stores for the space of four months, 
between the Ist of July and 31st Oct. 1861, 
were as follows: 152,847 small arms, 14,454 
sabres, 3,740 swords, 48,000 sets of accoutre- 
ments for foot soldiers, 16,465 do. for mounted 
soldiers, 16,685 sets of horse equipments, 2,554 
sets of artillery harness. Ammunition.—18,- 
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150,000 rounds for foot soldiers, 1,124,900 
rounds for mounted soldiers, 61,306 rounds for 
field batteries, 16,942 rounds for garrison and 
seacoast. Cannon.—382 guns and howitzers, 
717 gun-carriages and caissons, 53 travelling 
forges, 27 battery wagons. 

WHEELING, the capital of Ohio County, in 
the western part of Virginia, is situated on the 
east or left bank of the Ohio River, and on both 
sides of Wheeling Creek. It is ninety-two miles 
below Pittsburg, three hundred and sixty-five 
miles above Cincinnati, and three hundred and 
fifty miles northwest. of Richmond, It is also 
a port of entry for a district on the Ohio River. 
On the secession of Virginia, orders were re- 
ceived from Governor Letcher as early as the 
20th of April, to seize the custom-house. But 
the people, being strongly in favor of the 
Union, maintained a guard over the building, 
under the direction of the city authorities. It 
subsequently became the seat of the State Gov- 
ernment organized in Western Virginia. (See 
Virenia, WESTERN.) 

WHITTEMORE, Tuomas, D. D., born in Bos- 
ton January 1, 1800, died in Cambridge, 
Mass., March 21, 1861. At the age of four- 
teen he was apprenticed to a morocco dresser 
in Charlestown, and subsequently to a brass- 
founder; but neither occupation suiting his 
taste, he entered into the employ of a bootmaker 
in Boston. Becoming acquainted with the 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, he was led to commence 
studying for the ministry under his direction, 
and preached his first sermon in Roxbury, 
two weeks before attaining his majority. In 
1820, he was settled in Milford, Mass., and from 
thence removed to Cambridgeport, where he 
remained pastor over the Universalist. Society 
nine years. In early life he was joint editor of 
the “‘ Universalist Magazine,” and in 1828 orig- 
inated the “Trumpet,” continuing the editor- 
ship for nearly thirty years. In 1830, he pub- 
lished a “‘ History of Universalism.” In 1882, 
“ Notes and Illustrations of the Parables;” in 
1836, the ‘Songs of Zion;’’ in 1841, the “ Gos- 
pel Harmonist ;” in 1841, ‘‘ Conference Hymns ;” 
and in 1844, a “Sunday School Choir.” One 
of his most popular works appeared in 1839, 
entitled ‘“ Plain Guide to Universalism.” He 
was president of the Cambridge Bank for many 
years, and also president of the Vermont and 
Massachusetts Railroad. Mr. Whittemore rep- 
resented Oambridge several years in the Legis- 
lature. 

WILLIAMS, Tomas Soort, LL. D., an 
American jurist, born at Wethersfield, Conn., 
June 26, 1777, died at Hartford, Conn., Dec. 20, 
1861. He was educated at Yale College, where 
he graduated in 1794; studied law at Litch- 
field, Conn., under Judge Reeve ; was admitted 
to the bar in Windham County, in 1799, and 
commenced practice in Mansfield, Conn., whence 
he removed to Hartford in 1803. In 1809 he 
was appointed attorney of the Board of Man- 
agers of the School Fund, an office of consider- 
able value and importance. Between 1818 and 
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1829 he represented the town of Hartford in 
the General Assembly seven times, and was a 
representative of the Hartford district in Con- 
gress from 1817 to 1819. In 1829 he was ap- 
pointed an associate judge of the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and in 1884 was appointed 
chief-justice. He received the degree of LL. D. 
from Yale College the same year. He presided 
in the Supreme Court with eminent ability till 
1847, when, having attained the age of seventy 
years, his term expired by constitutional limita- 
tion. He was mayor of the city of Hartford 
from 1831 to 1835. After retiring from the 
chief-justiceship, he returned to the practice of 
his profession as a counselling attorney and 
referee. He was deeply interested in all the 
great benevolent enterprises of the day, and 
was universally beloved and honored for his 
integrity and purity of character. He was, at 
the time of his death, and had been for some 
years, president of the American Tract Socie- 
ty, and a leading officer of the American Home 
Missionary Society, American Temperance 
Union, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, &c., &c. His donations to 
these and other objects of Christian beneyo- 
lence were very large, and at his death he be- 
queathed $28,000 to them and to kindred insti- 
tutions. 

WILLIAMSPORT is a.village in Washington 
County, Maryland, on the Potomac River, at 
the mouth of Conecocheaque Creek. It is nine 
miles southwest of Hagerstown. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal passes through the village, 
The movement of troops from Pennsylvania, 
and also up the Potomac, resulted in the con- 
centration of more than eighteen regiments at 
this point on July 1. 

Within a radius of five miles lay encamped the 
Second and Third Pennsylvania, under General 
Wynkoop; the Regular Cavalry, four companies 
of the Second, Perkins’ battery of artillery, the 
Sixth, Twenty-first, and Twenty-third Penn- 
sylyania regiments, under Colonel Thomas; 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Twenty-fourth 
Pennsylvania, under General Negley ; the Eley- 
enth Pennsylvania Regiment, First Wisconsin 
Regiment, and McMullin’s Independent Rangers, 
under Col. Abercrombie. The whole column, 
embracing eighteen full regiments, and several 
detached corps, such as Major Doubleday’s 
two companies, the Second Cavalry, and the 
First. City Troop, and Perkins’ Artillery, were 
under marching orders to cross the river and 
take up a position on the south side unless re- 
pulsed by the enemy. 

The ford is naturally one of the best on the 
river, and the proper ascent on the Virginia 
shore very easy. At three o’clock the next 
morning the movement commenced. It was a 
bright and beautiful morning, and as the soldiers, 
who were in excellent spirits, filed past, they 
were reviewed by Major-General Patterson. 
A Confederate force of three regiments of in- 
fantry, and one of cavalry, and four pieces of 
artillery, was on the Virginia side, under Gen- 
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eral Jackson. The groqeing was cted, but 
not at so early an hour, and the Federal troops 
were close upon the Confederates before they 
were seen by the latter. The first stand was 
made at Porterfield’s farm, on the turnpike and 
near Hainesville, where it was necessary to 
destroy a barn and iage-house in order to 
make a charge upon the Confederates. Here 
was a sharp skirmish—the Confederates held 
their ground for a time, but eventually re- 
treated. Knapsacks and canteens were thrown 
aside as incumbrances to a backward march, 
They left behind them a number of blankets 
and other articles of value, indicating a hasty 
retreat. The loss of the Federal troops was 
reported by General Patterson, at three killed 
and ten wounded. This was called the skirmish 
The troops moved thence 


} IN’S CREEK, Barrtz or. This was 
the severest ent of the year, except the 
battle of Bull Run. General Lyon, (sce Lyon,) 
who had arrived on the 5th of August at Spring- 

Missouri, learning that General Price, of 
the Confederate army, (Missouri State Guards,) 
had effected a junction with General Ben. Mc- 
Culloch, and that the consolidated force, about 
23,000 strong, was within ten or twelve miles 
of Springfield, resolved, though aware of the 
hazard of the movement, as a last resource, to 
attack the Confederates at their camp on Wil- 
son’s Creek, nine miles from Springfield. His 
entire force amounted to 5,200 men, of whom 
one regiment, the Fifth Missouri, were three- 
months men, whose time had expired nine days 
before the battle, but who had been retained 
by the urgency of Colonel Siegel. There were 
in all Jess than 500 cavalry, while the Confed- 
erates had over 6,000, according to General 
Ben. McOulloch’s report. Rigs had also chive 
batteries, comprising in sixteen guns, 
of light calibre. This force marched from 

ingfield at eight Pp. mw. on the 9th of August, 
intending to commence the attack at daybreak 
the next morning. They were in two columns, 
the larger consisting of three small brigades 
and not quite 4,000 men, under the command 
of General Lyon himself, the brigades being 
severally commanded by Major Sturgis, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Andrews, and Colonel Deitzler ; 
the smaller column, of about 1,300 men and 
one battery of six pieces, was commanded by 

Colonel (now Major-General) Siegel. The 
Confederate camp was situated along Wilson’s 
Oreek for a distance of five or six miles, and in 
the ravines, and on the heights west of the 
creek; and General Lyon’s plan of attack was 


to march his main column, which he divided. 


into two, giving the command of one to Major 
Sturgis, in front and to the left flank of the ene- 
my, so as to enfilade their position on the 
creek ; while Ool. Siegel with his column, taking 
another road from Springfield, and crossing 
the creek, which here assumes the form of an 
inverted U, lower down, should endeavor to turn 
their right flank. Siegel’s column fell into an 
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ambuscade, and suffered severely, losing five 
of his six cannon, and was thus unable to ren- 
der as efficient service as had been intended, 
The fight was continued in front, and on the 
enemy’s left with terrible effect for over six 
hours; the Confederates twice, in the course 
of the battle, coming up to the Federal lines 
with the Union flag flying, and thus deceiving 
the Federal troops till they could get so close 
as to pour a most destructive fire upon them, 
but themselves falling back in confusion, when 
the artillery, which was served by officers and 
men of the regular army, was brought to bear 
upon them. General Lyon, who was thrice 
wounded early in the engagement, and had had 
his horse killed under him, mounting another 
horse, led the Second Kansas Regiment, which 
had lost its colonel, for a charge upon the ene- 
my; but was killed instantly by a rifle ball, 
which struck him in the breast. His death did 
not, however, throw the Federal troops into 
confusion, and the battle, in which Major Stur- 
gis now commanded, was continued for nearly 
three hours longer, when the Confederate 
troops were driven from their camp and the 
field. Finding his force too much reduced to 
hold the position, Major Sturgis gave the order 
to fall back on Springfield, and there resigned 
the command to Colonel Siegel, who made a 
ae retreat with i ey of his army, 

is baggage trains, and $250, in specie, to 
Rolla. The loss of the Federal force in this 
battle was 223 killed, 721 wounded, 292 miss- 
ing, mostly prisoners. The Confederate loss, 
according to their own account, was 517 killed, 
about 800 wounded, and 30 missing. Three of 
their generals were wounded, two of them 
mo: 

WINCHESTER is the capital of Frederick 
County, Virginia, one hundred and fifty miles 
north-northwest of Richmond, and seventy-one 
miles west by north of Washington. Excepting 
Wheeling, it is the largest town in the State 
west of the Blue Ridge, which is twenty miles 
distant. It is the terminus of the Winchester 
and Potomac Railroad, thirty miles long, which 
connects with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
at Harper’s Ferry. The Confederate forces, on 
their retreat from Harper’s Ferry in the middle 
of June, halted here. The place was. thence- 
forth occupied by them through the year. It 
was the head-quarters of a wing of the great 
army of the Confederates, whose centre was at 
Manassas Junction. The number of troops was 
greater or less as circumstances might require. 
The fortifications surrounding the town, except 
to the southward on the high ground, were very 
heayy. The works were made with logs and 
barrels filled with earth. In front of the breast- 
works deep trenches were dug, communicating 
below with the inside of the works. The guns 
were masked by artificial rnin Sp oe 

extended in some cases, to be used as 
pes acta for riflemen and sharpshooters. 
The fortifications extended two and a half 
miles, and the trees were felled between Bunker 
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Hill and Winchester to impede a hostile ad- 
vance. 
‘WINTHROP, Masor Turoporsg, an officer 
of volunteers in the United States army, and 
an American author, born in New Haven, 
Conn., September 22, 1828, killed in the battle 
at Great Bethel, June 10, 1861. He grad- 
uated with high honors at Yale College, in 
1848, and soon after, partly to recruit his 
health, impaired by too close application, sailed 
for Europe, where he made an extensive tour 
mostly on foot. In Italy he formed the ac- 
quaintance of W. H. Aspinwall of New York, 
and upon his return became tutor to his son, 
with whom he afterwards again visited Europe. 
Returning from this second tour, he entered the 
employ of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
and went to Panama, where he resided about 
two years. He then joined the unfortunate 
expedition of Lieutenant Strain, the exposures 
of which injured his health to such a degree 
that he was compelled to return to New York. 
He next engaged in the study of law, and was 
admitted to the barin 1855. He first practised 
in St. Louis, but finding the climate unfavorable, 
he returned again to New York, where his 
fondness for literary pursuits drew him aside 
from his profession. 

At the commencement of hostilities which 
resulted in the present war, he enrolled him- 
self in the artillery corps of the Seventh Regi- 
ment, and subsequently was made acting mili- 
tary secretary and aid by Gen. Butler. His 
description of the forty-two days’ campaign of 
the Seventh Regiment, in the June, July, and 
August numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, at- 
tracted much attention by its gracefulness and 
brilliancy, and the interest thus excited was 
afterwards heightened by his untimely death. 
In the autumn of 1861, Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, of Boston, published two works of fic- 
tion of considerable merit, ‘‘ Cecil Dreeme” and 
“John Brent,” which were found among his 
papers after his death. 

WISCONSIN, one ofthe Northwestern States 
of the Union, was admitted in 1848. It lies be- 
tween the parallels of 42° 30’ and 47° 05’ north 
latitude, and between 87° and 92° 50’ west 
longitude from Greenwich. It is bounded N. 
by Lake Superior; N. E. by the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; 8. by 
Illinois; and W. by Iowa and Minnesota, from 
which it is in considerable part separated by 
the Mississippi and St. Oroix rivers. Its area 
is 53,924 square miles, and its population in 
1860 was 775,878. It is divided into 58 coun- 
ties. The State consists geographically of two 
distinct regions: the elevated plateau lying 
north of the Wisconsin River, and maintaining 
a mean altitude of from 800 to 1,200 feet above 
the surface of Lake Superior—a country of heavy 
forests and high rolling lands, well watered, 
and with abundant Jakes—a region in which 
the affluents of the Mississippi cross and inter- 
lock with the streams which fall into Lakes 
Superior and Michigan ; and the southern roll- 
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ing prairie, lying south of the Wisconsin River, 
also well watered and gemmed with lakes, but 
of less altitude, and admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of the cereals. The northern por- 
tion forms a part of the great lumber-producing 
region of the northwest, while the southern 
will long be one of the most productive wheat 
regions of the continent. 

The following are some of the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the State in the year ending June, 
1860, according to the census: Wheat, 15,812,- 
625 bush.; rye, 888,534 bush.; Indian corn, 
7,565,290 bush. ; oats, 11,059,270 bush.; wool, 
1,011,915 lbs. ; potatoes, 3,848,505 bush. ; barley, 
678,992 bush.; cheese, 1,104,459 lbs.; butter, 
13,651,053 Ibs,; maple sugar, 1,584,406 lbs. ; 
maple molasses, 83,003 gals.; sugarhouse mo- 
lasses, 19,253 gals. ; tobacco, 87,595 Ibs, 

The State has paid great attention to internal 
improvements. On the Ist of January, 1862, 
there were completed and in progress in the 
State, 2,223 miles of railway; of these 922 
miles were open for traffic, the construction 
and equipment of which had cost $33,630,693. 
The condition of the banks of the State, at the 
commencement of 1861, was as follows: 


Number of Banks. 0252... i025 ssas dvue sles sepaswea wareate 110 


Capital: : 2s cons iepun ses Rate si heats FOGRCb hee Se $6,782,000 
Loans and: Diseounts: «csc occh.s bonds sadasectamebes 1,723,387 
BLOOKS, csr danse S7d se pelehes des (¢50 Gaaner eee 949, 
Other investments. i.55 6 vcs is bins Stes dates 1,722,779 
Dae by Other hanks wc'ss.s.concelescsnet caaeunennaae 

Notes of other Danks... 6.05. c.sccctevvivuawbhewe 1,162,936 
Bpecie. iG Using. Josliins beaar daa duseione ceunabe 872,518 
Circulation. ss iiess\s taiiss oerdandaiss aed chao as ite baeee 4,310,175 
Deposits, 5. -ccsasneves os unas nude cas castor er Ee 4,083,181 
Other Habilities 50.5.0 Sésescckwdeespeauiclde as vas 1,632,201 


In June, 1862, there was a riot in Milwaukee, 
in consequence of the rejection by the bankers of 
that city of the notes of most of the banks of 
the State. The banking law of the State, which 
was modelled on the free banking law of New 
York, though modified in some particulars, per- 
mitted the lodging with the State comptroller, 
for the security of the issues of the banks of the 
State, of the bonds of the different States; and 
as the bonds of the Southern were generally 
lower than those of the Northern States, the 
banks had purchased largely of those as a basis 
for banking, and had issued their notes on those 
securities. The rapid reduction of the market 
value of these stocks, after the commencement 
of secession, produced an equally rapid depre- 
ciation in the value of the bank notes based 
upon them, and the eventual curtailment of the 
issues of these banks, occasioning severe losses 
and much bitterness of feeling on the part of 
the innocent holders of their notes. The riot 
was finally quelled by the State authorities 
without loss of life, but after considerable de- 
struction of property. 

Wisconsin was one of the first States of the 
North to declare herself unalterably for the 
Union. The State had gone for Lincoln in No- 
vember, 1860, by 20,000 majority over all the 
other candidates, and the State election held 
the same month had resulted in a very large 
republican majority in both branches of the 
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Legislature. The Legislature convened at 
Madison on the 10th of January, and Gov, 
Ramsey undoubtedly expressed the sentiments 
of the majority of the people of the State in 
saying, as he did in his M that “the 
election of Mr. Lincoln was legal, and there was 
no just cause of complaint from any quarter.” 
Tn reference to the secession movement which 
had already attained formidable proportions, he 
said: “ This is not a league of States, but a gov- 
ernment of the people. The General Govern- 
ment cannot change the character of 4 State 
governments, or usurp any power not delegat- 
ed; nor can any State change its character or 
increase its rights. The signs of the times in- 


dicate in my opinion that there may arise a 


contingency in the condition of the Govern- 
ment, under which it may become necessary to 
respond to the call of the National Government 
for men and means to sustain the integrity of 
the Union, and thwart the designs of men en- 


baged in an organized treason.” 


__ The response of the Legislature to this Message 
was such as to show their loyalty and willingness 
to participate in any measures which the emer- 
gency might demand ; but as, during the winter, 
there seemed to be a strong probability of a paci- 
fication of the difficulty, no measures of defence 


were adopted. The fs sey adjourned April 
o 


17. On the receipt of the President’s proclama- 
tion of April 15, the Governor’s guard at once 


volunteered, and volunteer companies were 
formed in all parts of the State. Gov. Ramsey 
called an extra session of the Legislature, which 
convened in May. In his Message, the Goy- 
ernor reviewed the causes of the difficulties, 
and recommended that immediate measures 
should be taken to prosecute the war with ener- 
gy. He urged the immediate equipment of six 
regiments of volunteers, the purchase of a num- 
ber of rifled cannon, and the appropriation of a 
million of dollars for the purposes of the war. 
He also suggested the necessity of a more effi- 
cient military organization, and insisted on the 
vital importance to Wisconsin of the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. 

“The vast lumber and mineral interests of 
Wisconsin, independent of her commanding 
produce and stock trade, bind her fast to the 
north border and Northwestern States, and 
demand, like them, the free navigation of the 
Mississippi and all its tributaries, from their 
highest navigable waters to their mouths.” 

The Legislature responded fully and heartily 
to the recommendations of the Governor. Dur- 
ing their session, which closed on the 27th of 
May, they passed a “ war bill,” providing for 
the raising of five additional regiments, besides 
the three already called for by the Government ; 
and, in case these should also be needed by the 
United States, the raising a reserve of two 
more still, and, in case of farther call from the 
General Government, they authorized the Gov- 
ernor to keep constantly a reserve of two regi- 
ments beyond what were required for the na- 
tional defence. For the organization and equip- 
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ment of this force they made specific provision. 
An act “to provide for borrowing money to re- 
pel invasion and suppress insurrection,” was also 
P which appointed the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, and State Treasurer Commission- . 
ers to negotiate a loan upon State bonds, bear- 
ing six per cent, interest, of one million of dol- 
lars. Sixty per cent. of this loan was to be ne- 
gotiated for specie, and the remainder for fully 
secured bank paper. 

Two acts were passed in regard to the main- 
tenance of families of volunteers : one appropri- 
ating from the war fund five dollars per month 
i wae family, and other rapwig js, coun- 

es, towns, cities, and villages to levy special 
taxes for the same purpose. The sum of $50,000 
was appropriated to buy arms, and an act passed 
to prevent rendering aid to enemies, containing 
stringent provisions for the prompt punishment 
of offences coming within that category. 

Under the stimulating influence of excite- 
ment, and provided by their enactments with 
the necessary means of effective service, the 
citizens of Wisconsin promptly enlisted in the 
service of the Government. 

The whole number sent into the field by the 
State at the commencement of 1862, according 
to Gov. Salomons, was 24,000, a number con- 
siderably in excess of the quota of the State; 
and it is only justice to say that no troops 
proved themselves more efficient in all soldierly 
duties than those from Wisconsin. From the 
difficulty of procuring arms, they were unable 
to enter upon the service so early as the sol- 
diers of some of the other States, but once 
armed and equipped, their courage and endur- 
ance rendered them most valuable soldiers, 

WOOL anp FLAX FABRICS, aynp CANE 
FIBRE. A process has been introduced for 
disintegrating wool, flax, and cane, by charging 
it in acannon with steam, and then suddenly 

i ing it with explosion. Flax and hemp 
thus reduced to fine short fibre is well adapted 
for mixing with wool in various cloths. Short 
flax fibre is capable of being most intimately 
mixed with wool in the fulling operation. The 
disintegration of cane is performed by charging 
cylinders of boiler iron, which are about 18 feet 
in length and 1} to 2 feet in diameter, with 
cane to about two-thirds full. A head of steam 
is then let on, which moistens and softens the 
cane, until it has sufficient force to blow open a 
door at one end, when the whole mass is ex- 
ploded with a noise like that of acannon. The 
cane falls to the ground, presenting the appear- 
ance of coarse oakum. It is then, by another 
process, reduced to pulp and manufactured into 
paper of all qualities, from the cheapest to the 
finest. The cane is the common fishing rods, 
—_ grow in great abundance in North Caro- 


a. 

One establishment for the disintegration of 
cane has been in operation at Elizabeth, N. J., 
for some years. The work is now suspended in 
consequence of the impossibility of obtaining the 
raw material in North Carolina during the war. 
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.. ZWIRNER, Ernst Frizprion, a German ar- 
chitect, born at Jacobswald, in Silesia, Feb. 28, 
1802, died at Cologne, September 22, 1861. He 
was the son of an inspector of forges, and was 
destined in childhood to the pursuits of metal- 
lurgy, for which he manifested a high capacity ; 
but his preference for architecture was so evi- 
dent that his father consented to allow him to 
follow his own inclination. After completing 
his classical course of studies, he entered the 
school of architecture at Breslau, from which 
he graduated at the age of 19 years. His first 
engagements procured him the means of enter- 
ing, three years after, the Royal Academy of Ar- 
chitecture and the University of Berlin. He 
remained there four years, and was enrolled 
among the auxiliary members of the Superior 
Administration of Architecture in 1828. He 
became next the pupil and assistant of Schin- 
’ kel, one of the most eminent architects of mod- 
ern times, and for a time followed his plans and 
principles. In 1833 he was elected architect 
of the Cathedral of Cologne, and thenceforth it 
was the first object of his ambition to com- 
plete that great work in accordance with the 
spirit of its projector. The cathedral had been 
already five hundred years in building, and 


each generation had advanced it somewhat, but 
none had.dared to dream of seeing it finished 
and surmounted by its colossal dome. Zwir- 
ner believed its completion within his life-time 
and under his direction possible, and when the 
good people shook their heads at his enthusi- 
asm, it only strengthened his faith and made his 
zeal the more fervid. He succeeded in inter- 
esting Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 
in the work, and in inducing him to bestow 
upon it an annual subsidy of $37,500, to aid in 
its completion ; liberal subscriptions came also 
from other quarters, and in 1854 King Fred- 
erick William, with his own hands, placed the 
keystone in the north portal of the cathedral. 
The great work, a most admirable reproduction 
of the best gothic architecture of the middle 
ages, was nearly completed in 1855, but the 
last touches of the architect were not given to 
it till 1860. M. Zwirner also designed and exe- 
cuted several other chapels and castles of 
great beauty, at different points on the banks 
of the Rhine. At the time of his death he 
had been for some years president of the 
Council of Architecture of the province of 
Cologne, and privy councillor of the Prussian 
Government. 
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76; Confederste plan of attack, 77; plan of Battle at 
Bull Run, 78; report of Gen. McDowell, 79; details of 
the conflict, 79, 80; retreat from, 85; explanation of the 
- disaster,ST; killed and wounded, 88; Confederate reports 
of the victory, 88; loss of artillery, 83; forces engaged, 
89; letter of Davis to Richmond, 89; note, 89; position 
of Gen. Patterson, 89. 

Busgnett, Henry C., member of Congress, 166; on the treat- 

ment of the seceding States, 212; on the conduct of the 

. war, 239,240; on the cause of the war, 245; on the con- 

- fiscation bill, 247. 

See reenter doe Bull Run, $1, $2, 86; commands 
caaeapeetion forces, of the expedition to North Carolina, 


Burnside Bapedition, its preparation, 292; its commander, 
“~ General Burnside, 292; his life, 292; the naval com- 
’ ree eee’ the military force 
_ ~~ transports, 292. 
a ee ee ¥ <proctaiins martial law at 
Baltimore, 439; commands the military expedition to 
* Hatteras Inlet, 287; reply to the offer from the forts to 
~- “surrender, 288; correspondence with the Secretary of 
“War in regard to contrabands, 641, 642; biographical 
notice of, 722. 
pes: Prerce, commences prosecution against the 
* Seeretary of War because of his arrest and imprison- 
~ ment, 362. 


Cc 


Cairo; its situation, 90 ; occupation by troops, 91. 
California, its boundaries, 91; surface of the country, 91; 
; aire floods in, 91; losses in various towns, 


poe = solmaniaerhyen team Sean about contra- 


© bands, 641, and fugitives, 642, 643; instructions to 
General T. W. Sherman about fugitive slaves, 644; 

«©. remarks in response to Colonel Cochrane, 645. 

Camp Alleghany, its situation, 92; skirmish at, 92. 

a — birth, 92; profession, 92; pursuits, 92; 


on rl ap eR A AI 134; letter 

» to President Davis, 135. 

Canada, its extent, 98; population, 93; population of Brit- 
~~ ish America, 98; exports of Canada, 93; finances, 93; ex- 
penditures, 98; debt, 93; religious statistics, 94; trade 
) with the United States, 94; postal revenue, 94; volun- 
teers at the time of the Mason & Slidell excitement, 94. 
Canuisix, James S.,member of the Senate, 225; on his 
Oo egceaseedareey on the conduct of the war, 236, 237, 

Carnie Ferry.—Its situation, 95; skirmish at, 95; de- 

tails, 95. 

Carthage; its situation, 95; skirmish at, 95; details, 95. 

‘Cass; Lewis, resigns as Secretary of State, 700. 

Cavorr, Count, his birth, 95; education, 95; early pursuits, 
955 his: proficiency, 95; imprisonment, 96; remarkable 
letter, 96; his ambition, 96; residence in Switzerland 

»- and other countries, 96; attends the debates in the Eng- 

* “lish House of Commons, 96; returns to Italy, 96; edits 

~ am agricultural journal, 96; its effect, 96; elected to the 

»» Chamber of Deputies, 96; his speeches, 97; enters tho 

+ Cabinet, 97; immense labors, 97 ; his commercial trea- 
ties, 97 ; disciplines the army, 97; Piedmont joins France 
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and England against Russia, 97; the reason, 98; reforms 
in the State, 93; the Italian question, 98; conflict be- 
tween France and Austria, 98; peace, 98; his retire- 
ment, 98; subsequent events of his life, 99. 

Charleston, S. C., its situation, 99; its harbor, 99; aspect of 
affairs in the city, 99; Fort Moultrie, 99; Anderson, 99; 
effect of the action of the State Convention, 99; excite- 
ment on the removal of Maj. Anderson to Fort Sumter, 
100; occupation of Castle Pinckney, 100; seizure of the 
arsenal, 100; revenue cutter abandoned, 100; military 
preparations, 100; removal of all buoys from the harbor, 
100; lights extinguished at night, 100; clearances of ves- 
sels, 100; harbor fortified, 100; arrival of heavy guns, 
101; rate of taxation in the city, 101; arrival of troops, 
101; capture of Fort Sumter, 101; fire at Charleston, 
101; blockade of the port, 101; sinking of vessels in the 
channels of the harbor, 101; details, 102; effect, 102; the 
city prepared to resist an attack, 102. 


Charleston, Va., its situation, 102; troops at, 102; their re- 


treat, 103. 

Cuasz, Satmon P., appointed Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
296; instructions in regard to fugitive slaves on cotton 
plantations at Port Royal, Nov. 30, 1861, 645, 646. 

Chicamacomico, attack on the Federal troops at, 289. 

Chocktaw Indians, regiments furnished to the Confederate 
army, 373 ; delegates admitted to seats in the Confeder- 
ate Congress, 373. 

Cities and towns, Northern, their contributions to the war, 
809. 

Ciarx, Danter, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
offers resolutions that the Constitution is saflicient to 
meet the evil, 476; on the expulsion of certain Senators, 


234. 

Glarksburg, Va., its situation, 102; first public meeting 
against secession in Western Virginia held here, 103; 
first military issue made here, 103. 

Cxay, C. C. Jr., Senator in the Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
withdrawal from the Senate, 196 ; his remarks, 196. 
Curxexuan, T. J., admitted to a seat in the Confederate 
Congress, 162; on Crittenden’s peace propositions, 181 ; 
Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; remarks on 

cause of danger to the country, 166. 

Coxss, Howett, resigns es Secretary of the Treasury, 296; 
statement of reasons why Congress adjourned to meet 
at Richmond, 140; chairman of the Confederate Con- 
gress, 154; remarks on export duty on cotton, 157. 

Coss, R. W., member of Congress, 166; on the position of 
the Republican party, 206. 

Cocuran, Jonn, member of Congress, 202; appeals to the 
patriotism of members, 202; on arming slaves, 645. 

Cockeysville, Md., its situation, 103; troops for Washington 
encamp here after the difficulty at Baltimore, 103; its 
effect, 103. 

CoLiameEr, Jacos, member of the Senate, 225; on the object 
of the war, 241. 

Columbus, Ky., its situation, 103; importance as a military 
position, 103; occupation by Confederate troops, 103 ; 
evacuation, 103. 

Commerce of the United States, its character, 108; imports 
and exports for seventy years, 104; domestic exports for 
forty years, 104; imports and exports for 1861, 104; 
_population, with the consumption of foreign goods and 
the duties collected, 105; table of leading articles ex- 
ported in 1861, 106; decline in Southern products com- 
pared with other sections, 106; effect of Western rail- 
roads, 107; exports from the Northern section, 107; 
grain sent from the West, 107; receipts at Chicago, 107; 
exports of grain from Milwaukee, 107; grain at Toledo, 
108; advance of freights on the Western lakes, 108; ton- 
nage of the lakes, 103; Western produce received at 
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Buffalo by water, 108; transport of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, 108; quantities and values left at tidewater 
on the New York canals in 1861, 109; Western grains 
exported from New York, 110; imports and exports at 
New York, 110; reversal of the trade in specie, 111; de- 
cline in the price of bills, 111; leatling articles of domes- 
tic export, 111; vessels entered and cleared at New York, 
111; coastwise tonnage, 112; exports from Baltimore, 
112; do. from Philadelphia, 112; trade of St. Louis, 112; 
tonnage of New York, 112; leading articles of export, 
112; trade of St. Louis, 112; receipts from the inte- 
rior, 118; exports of leading crops from New Orleans, 
114; railroads of the States, 115; canals and railroads in 
New York, 115; quantities and value of domestic ex- 
ports of the United States, 117; exports of wheat and 
corn, 118; tonnage in each district of the United States, 
119; indirect trade of the United States, 120; foreign 
vessels trading with the United States, 120. 

Commissioners, Confederate, their last letter to Secretary 
Seward, 135. 

Committee of Thirteen in the Senate, 175; report, 175. 

Committee of Thirty-three in the House, 202; report, 207; 

- action on their report, 216; action on amendments to, 
216-218. 

Compromise, readiness on the part of Southern statesmen 
to, 174, 224. 

Compromise measwres, vote on, in the Senate, 224. 

Confederate Government, inferiority of the negro the 
corner-stone of, 129; errors of an opposite opinion, 129; 
entertained at the North, 129; a principle in politics as 
sure to succeed as a principle in physics, 129; elements 
for a successful career, 130; population of seceding 
States, 130. 

Confederate States, first declaration of disunion, 121; occa- 
sional agitations of the question of disunion, 121; a ques- 
tion to be met, 122; political agitation of slavery, 122; 
grievances of South Carolina, debate in the convention, 
122; no attempts to relieve the grievances made, 123; 
first public steps towards the formation of the Southern 
Confederacy, 128; shipment of arms to the Southern 
States in 1860, 123; views of Genera Scott on the future, 
123, 124; action of Secretary Floyd in furnishing arms to 
the Confederate States, 124; secret meeting in Washing- 
ton to plan the course of proceeding, 125; persons pres- 
ent, 125; note, 125; details of the proceedings, 125; 
conventions calling for the formation of a Southern Con- 
federacy, 126; loyalty in Louisiana, 126; reconstruction, 
126; inauguration of President Davis, 127; new ques- 
tions, 127; mouths of the Mississippi River, freedom of 
the, 127; policy of the new Government, 128; military 
preparations, 128; pay of the army, 12S; military force 
authorized, 128; commissioners sent to Europe, 131; 
do. to Washington, 181; organization of the Confederate 
Government, 131; instructions to collectors of the cus- 
toms, 131; Beauregard ordered to demand the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, 182; or to reduce it if not surrendered, 


132; commissioners to Washington refused an audience, , 


182; military force in the field May 1st, 188; subscrip- 
tion to five million loan, 188; plan of the campaign, 189; 
plan of the war, how decided, 140; auxiliaries relied 
upon by the Confederates, 140; Constitution of ratified, 
141; business of second session of Congress, 142; loan 
of one hundred millions, 144; direct tax, 144; States aid 
the Government, 144; extortions on the people, 144; 
copy of treasury notes, 145; effect of President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation on the military spirit, 146; military 
objects of the Government, 147 ; passes an act to prohibit 
the payment of debts to Northern citizens, 147; amount 
80 due, 147; an act to banish all who are not citizens, 
147; proclamation under the act, 148; regulations in its 


execution, 148; object of this act, 148 ; act of sequestra- 
tion, 148; instructions to receivers, 148 ; interrogatories 
to garnishees, 149; constitutionality of the confiscation 
act contested in South Carolina, 149; objections to it, 
149,150; post-office arrangements, 151; postage, 152; 
stamps, 152; Confederate courts organized, 152; force 
in the field in July, 152; paper money in, 152; embar- 
rassment in financial affairs, 153; Presidential election, 
153 officers of the Government, 154; inflammable 
state of public feeling, 182; telegraphic despatches to, 
182, 


Conjiscation Act before Congress, 247-250. 
Congress, Confederate.—Convenes at Montgomery, 1543; 


members, 154; chairman, 154; his speech, 144; rules, 155; 
Provisional Government reported, 155; its features, 155; 
tariff clause, 155; proceedings after its adoption, 155; 
first election of Davis and Stephens, 155; permanent 
Constitution, 156; all questions between the States and 
United States, 156; provisions for officers resigning in 
the United States army and navy, 156; national flag, 
156; Texas admitted, 157; Federal officers continued in 
office, 157; goods to be admitted duty free, 157; depart- 
ments organized, 157 ; export duty on cotton, 157 ; officers 
of Confederate Government nominated and confirmed, 
157; free navigation of the Mississippi declared, 157; loan 
of fifteen millions, 157; postal system adopted, 158; Con- 
federate courts not to have cognizance of civil cases in 
which citizens of the United States are a party, 158; bill 
to raise a force of 100,000 men passed, 158; permanent 
Constitution adopted, 158; compared with the Federal 
Constitution, 158, 159, 160; commissioners to Europe ap- 
pointed, 160; act to prohibit African slave trade passed, 
160; vetoed, 160; vote on the vetoed bill, 161; other acts 
paseod, 161, 

Second session of Congress convenes, 161; ; reasons for 
its meeting, 161; message of President Davis, 161; act 
recognizing a state of war passed, 161; the act, 161; Vir- 
ginia admitted as a member of the Confederacy, 162; 
acceptance of volunteers authorized, 162; act to establish 
a patent office passed, 162; fifty millions bonds to be 
issued, 162; bill to prohibit the payment of Northern 
debts passed, 162; the bill, 162; tariff bill passed, 162; 
Congress adjourned to meet at Richmond, 162. 

Third session of Congress convenes, 163; members 
present, 163; report of the Secretary of War, 163; act to 
control the telegraph passed, 163; the act, 163; act to 
provide for the public defence, 168; two other commis- 
sioners to be appointed, 164; act to aid Missouri passed, 
164; the substance of the act, 164; Governor Jackson 
recognized, 164; sequestration act passed, 164; war tax 
imposed, 164; approval of the declaration of the Con- 
gress of Paris, 164; act ofsequestration, 165. 

Fourth session convenes, 165; its acts, 165; Kentucky 
and Missouri admitted, 165; appropriations, 165. 

Assumes charge of all questions between the sey- 
eral States of the Confederacy and the United States, 
130; President Davis authorized to assume control of 
all military operations between the Confederate States 
and foreign powers, 180; appropriation made, 132; 
authorizes one hundred thousand men to be raised, 183; 
adjourns to meet at Richmond, 140; second session con- 
venes, 141; authorizes enlistments in Kentucky, 399, 


Congress, United States.—Convenes December 3d, 1860, 


166; its members, 166; cause of trouble to the country, 
166, 167; better look the matter in the. face, 167; this 
state of affairs looks to two things, 167; all that is 
asked, is to be allowed to depart in peace, 168; repeal 
all the personal liberty laws, and it will not stop this 
revolution, 168; we intend to leave this Union—then 
bring us back, 168; Delaware the first to adopt the Con- 
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stitution, and will be the last to do any act for separa- 
_ tion, 168 ; the portion of the message on the state of the 
country referred to a committee of thirteen in the Sen- 
ate, 168; object, 168; the country will go safely through 
the crisis, 168; we should look to our country, not to 
our party, in the consequences of our action, 163; sec- 
tional hostility substituted for fraternity, 169; where is 
the remedy, 169; the only point that remains for differ- 
ence, 169; first thing to be done, 169; the crisis can be 
met only in one way, 169; nothing which cannot be re- 
dressed promptly and in the most efficacious manner, 
170; a war of sentiment and opinion by one form of so- 
ciety against another form of society, 170; the only con- 
cession that will satisfy the South, 170; the Republicans 
a unit against it, 170; a large majority of the North op- 
posed to any interference with slavery, 171; these dis- 
cussions amount to nothing—we cannot saye the Union, 
171; if there is any thing in the legislation of the Federal 
Government not right, the Republicans are not respon- 
sible for it, 171; the last election, 172; I would not com- 
promise away the platform upon which the candidate 
_ was elected, 172; amendments to the Constitution pro- 
posed, 172; their nature, 172; is it not the cheapest price 
_ at which this Union was ever purchased, 173; willing- 
ness of Southern statesmen to compromise, 174; the 
remedy is not to be sought in compromise, butina faith- 
ful execution of the bond, 174; this controversy will not 
be settled here, 174. 
_ Committee of thirteen appointed, 175; report, 175; 
other resolutions, 175; the real causes of the discontent, 
175; war means disunion—final, irrevocable, eternal sep- 
aration, 175; modification of Crittenden’s resolutions, 
176; their object, 176 ; its importance, 176; the Union is 
now dissolved, 176; the cause of the South will receive 
the sympathy of tens and hundreds of thousands of patri- 
otic men in the non-slayeholding States, 176; resolutions 
that the Constitution is sufficient for the eyil, and that 
the energies of the Government should be directed to 
the maintenance of the Union, 176; attempt to consider 
the Crittenden resolutions, 177 ; its failure, 177 ; renewed, 
177; failure, 177; considered, 177; amendments, 177; 
withdrawal of Senator Iverson, 178; his letter, 178; 
resolutions of Virginia for a peace conference, 178; sent 
-to Congress by President Buchanan, 178; memorial from 
New York city presented in the Senate, 179; speaking 
goes before yoting, voting goes before giving money, and 
all go before a battle, 180 ; not to be expected that in the 
ninety days allotted to this Congress, reason and judg- 
ment will come back to the people, 180; what do we 
hear, 180; what is recommended, 180; a convention ul- 
. timately be called, 180; if the Union falls, stand in the 
breach, 180; the policy of the new Administration, 181; 
the remedies failing through the Constitution, battle and 
bloodshed to preserve the Union, 181; different views in 
-tegard to the future, 181; extremes North and South 
tend to inevitable disunion, 181; the action of the Senate 
has created the impression that there is no hope for an 
adjustment, 181; non-interyention disrupted the Demo- 
cratic party, and has now disrupted the Union, 181; one 
of three contingencies inevitably before the country, 
181; a settlement, or recognition of a peaceable separa- 
tion, or war, 181; haye we seized any forts, 182. 

Naval appropriation bill considered, 182; is there any 
demand for these steamers, 182; explanation, 182; what 
is the public emergency, 182; the bill has no warlike 
purpose, 182; duty to let the South go in peace, 183; 
what does the United States want to do, 188; if the 
time comes when it will be necessary to use force under 
the laws and Constitution, I am ready to do it, 183; this 
Government cannot be peaceably destroyed, or over- 


thrown, or divided, 188; to what purposes are these 
steamers to be applied, 183. 

Amendments to the Constitution proposed, 183; re- 
marks, 184; free navigation of the Mississippi, 184; the 
attempt to enforce the laws in South Carolina, when she 
was not a member of this Confederacy, would bring 
about civil war, 185; cause of the destruction of the Gov- 
ernment, 185; the present state of things foreseen for 
years, 185; extent to which secession will go, 185; right 
of South Carolina to take the course she did, 185; an at- 
tempt to prove that this Government is no Government 
at all, 186; this Government not a compact, 186; resolu- 
tion of Senator Davis, 186; sentiments of a majority of 
the Northern people, embraced in three propositions, 
187; present complaints of the South, 187; what is of- 
fensive to the South in the Chicago platform, 187; senti- 
ment of the South for demanding guarantees, 187. 

Bill to provide a temporary government for Arizona 
considered, 188; Mexican law on slavery, 188; abolition- 
ists watching present affairs with intense interest, 188; 
can a citizen obeying a State law be hung for treason, 
188; the point at issue between the two sections, 189; 
Mexican law, 189; views of John C. Calhoun, 189; it is 
no longer a question of union, but one of reunion, 190; 
the real grievance of the South, 190; no ground to fear 
Republican interference, 190; what is the condition of 
the country, 190; message from the President, 191; the 
events which have taken place, 191; itis proposed that 
the Government should abdicate, 192; Congressional 
compromises not likely to save the Union, 192 ; immedi- 
ate duty of Congress, 192; Florida Senators retire, 193; 
their remarks, 193-195; Alabama Senators retire, 
196 ; speeches, 196, 197; Mississippi Senators retire, 198; 
speeches of Senator Davis, 198; Louisiana Senators re- 
tire, 200; speeches, 200; in the House, President's Mes- 
sage referred to a committee of one from each State, 
201; the committee, 202; members decline to serve, 
202; propositions submitted to the House, 203, 204; not 
a representative of the Democratic party on the com- 
mittee, 203; what was the cause of this discrimination, 
203; mancenyres in the House to obtain an expression 
for compromise, 204-206; position of the Republican 
party, 206; slave property, 206; state of opinion in the 
House, 207; debate, 207; importance of cotton, 207 ; reso- 
lution relative toslayery unanimously passed the House, 
208. 

Proviso to exclude slavery from the territories, 208; 
omitted in the bills introduced, 208; right of secession, 
208, 209; love of the Union, 209; importance of cotton, 
209; object of the forts, 210; the President should collect 
the reyenue, 210; the Government must be maintained, 
210. 

Object of the South, 211; movement of Major Ander- 
son, 211; South Carolina is to-day approachable with 
reason and words of kindness, 211; the door of concilia- 
tion not closed, 212; amendment offered to the appro- 
ptiation bill, that no money shall be used by the Goy- 
ernment to make war, 212; is it the purpose to wage 
war or not, 212; no war contemplated by the Govern- 
mert but a defensive one, 212; members from Georgia 
retire, 213. 

Reasons for opposing all compromise, 213; the just 
laws of the country should be enforced, 214; the present 
is no time for compromise, 214; obey the Constitution, 
and administer the laws as they are, and all will be well, 
214; a general insurrection against the authority of the 
United States, 214; the present condition of things, 214; 
the Southern Confederacy is not hostile, 215; one of two 
things must be done, 215; it is a reyolution—no more 
and no less, 215; object and effect of this bill is coercion, 
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215; to say that we have not the constitutional power to 
protect ourselves is an absurdity, 215; censure of the 
Secretary of the Navy, 216; votes on the report of the 
Committee of Thirty-three, 216, 217, 218; in the Senate, 
a bill to discontinue postal service considered, 218; 
rather a peace measure than otherwise, 218; an indirect 
attempt to strike at States which have seceded, 219; 
what the bill assumes, 219 ; what is the secret of the op- 
position to this bill, 2195 a deliberate plot to break up 
this Union under pretence of preserving it, 219; but one 
issue in this case, 219; communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Peace Conference, 220; report on, 220; dis- 
sent of certain Senators, 220; their reasons, 220; resolu- 
tion offered, 220; the Peace Conference measure would 
increase the difficulties, 220 ; compromise needed to save 
the country, 220; to be deplored that the mediation of 
Virginia has not been effective, 221; we stand in the 
presence of peace or war, 222; the amendments of the 
Peace Conference are a cheat, 222; the Senate convenes 
on Sunday evening, 223 ; crowded hall, 223; disturbance, 
223; questions of order, 223; readiness of the South to 
compromise, 224; amendments offered to the Peace Con- 
ference proposition, 224; all measures fail to pass, 225; 
Congress adjourns, 225. 

Extra Srsston, commencing July 4th, 225; the mem- 
bers, 225 ; question of the right of Senators from Western 
Virginia to seats, 226; notice of a bill to confiscate prop- 
erty, 226; resolution to approve the acts of the Presi- 
dent, 227; amendment offered, 227; all the propositions 
of this joint resolution cannot be endorsed, 227; suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus, 227; no necessity for it, 227; 
the acts of the Administration were forced upon it by 
the condition of the country, 228; an army of forty thou- 
sand true men last January would have prevented this 
state of affairs, 228; the application of force is not the 
‘way to maintain the Union, 228; justification for the 
stispension of the writ of habeas corpus, 228; ratify 
whatever needs ratification, 228; the determined aggre- 
gated power of the whole people of this country will yet 
conquer, 229; violation of the rights of the people, 229 ; 
seizure of telegraphic despatches a violation of the Con- 
stitution, 230; the President has no right to regulate 
commerce between the States, 230; he has involyed 
the country in a warin violation of the Constitution, 
230; other instances, 230; those who propose to maintain 
the Union by force are disunionists, 280; efforts to avert 
the difficulty, 281; what is the excuse for this violation 
of the Constitution—necessity, 231; the doctrine of ne- 
cessity denied, 231; what has the President done, 232; 
who is to judge, 232; the line of demarcation in endors- 
ing the conduct of the President, 232; the increase of the 
army, 282; not disposed to say the Administration has 
unlimited power, 233; this joint resolution of not much 
importance, 233; the Senate does not intend to pass the 
resolution, 234; the President has no power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus, 234; resolution to expel cer- 
tain Senators offered, 234; is a Senator to be condemned 
individually for the action of his State, 234; desirable to 
deny on this floor the right of any State to secede, 284; 
expulsion implies turpitude, 235; resolution passed, 235. 

Senators from Western Virginia, their credentials pre- 
sented, 235; involves grave questions, 235; you have no 
authority to create a new State, 285; the certificates, 

235; an abandonment of the whole form of your Gov- 
ernment, 235; it is because we will not recognize insur- 
rection ina State that we admit these men, 235; this 
proceéding is an overthrow of the Constitution, 236. 

Amendment offered to the army bill,-236; the pur- 
pose of this war is to maintain the national honor, 236; 
defend the natienal property and uphold the flag, 236; 
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to preserve the Union, 236; declarations of Senators, 
286; rather than let the Government perish let slavery 
perish, 236; the institution of slavery will not survive 
the march of the Union armies in any State, 236; this 
is no war of subjugation, 236; if it is not a war of subju- 
gation, what is it, 287; if the issue is the Government 
or slavery, then let slavery do down, 237; the institu- 
tion of slavery did not of necessity produce this rebel- 
lion, 287; is commerce to be destroyed because a tariff 
is made, 289; what right has any Senator to go into my 
State and thrust himself between me and my property, 
2373 what would be thought if you were to march an 
army against New York to despoil the people of their 
houses and their goods, 288; amendment rejected, 238. 

Conduct of the war, 238; increase of the army neces- 
sary, 238; what is the clamor about the increase of the 
regular army, 239; state of the army when secession 
commenced, 239; this Government rests for its support 
on the consent of the governed, 239; men and money 
may desolate but cannot bring peace, 239; this is nota 
war of conquest, 239; this Government will be preserved 
and the gallows will eventually perform its office, 240; 
what is your country worth when the finale comes, 
240; if there is no other way to quell this rebellion we 
will make a solitude and call it peace, 240; not vote 
more men and money than the Administration asks, 
240; one hundred thousand men entirely sufficient to 
restore the Constitution, 240; may it not be necessary 
to leave the track of the chariot wheels of war so deep 
in the Southern soil that a century may not obliterate 
it, 241; amendment offered, 241; in the Senate resolu- 
tion on the conduct of the war offered, 241; the war 
prosecuted for the purpose of the subjugation of rebels 
and traitors, 241; the resolution simply says that we 
are not waging s war for the subjugation of States, 241 ; 
we have a purpose to defend the Constitution and the 
laws of the country, 242; a fear exists that the design of 
this war is subjugation, 242; such not its purpose, 242; 
Congress no right to interfere with slavery in the States, 
242; this war is prosecuted for purposes of subjugation, 
248; the war is prosecuted for the purpose of subduing 
the disunionists of the Southern States, 243; what: ‘did 
the minority demand, 243, 

In the House resolutions relative to the war offered, 
244; appropriation to pay the police force of Baltimore 
considered, 244; by ratifying the acts of this adminis- 
ration you are writing the blackest pages in the history 
of this courtry, 244; division of the Democratic party 
at Charleston and Baltimore brought the existing ca- 
lamity upon the Union, 245; the Douglass party fur- 
nished you one-half of your entire army, 245; who 
forced General Scott into the battle at Bull Run, 245; 
statement of General Scott respecting the battle, 246; 
discussion of the battle, 246. 

Confiscation bill in the Senate, 246; its features, 247; 
fourth section of the bill, 247; under some contingencies 
the slave’ becomes entitled to his freedom, 247; it 
amounts to @ wholesale emancipation, 247; limitations 
of the bill, 247; you place one species of property on a 
different footing from another, 248; you have no power 
by the Constitution to touch slavery at all, 248; is it 
not competent to forfeit the claim that a man has to bis 
slaves for treason in the master, 248; if you have no 
power, there the question ends, 248; is it not a plain 
breach of the Constitution that a man shall forfeit his 


slaves, 249; can a confiscation law promote the success 


of the army, 249; the rebels have no standing in court, 
they cannot invoke the Constitution, 250; bill amended 
and passed, 250; Congress adjourns, 250. 


Connecticut, its boundaries, 250; Government, 250; popu 
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* lation, 250; members of Congress, 250; election in, 250; 
' Message of the Governer, 251; acts of the Legisla- 
ture, 251; militia law, 251; first regiment, 251; peaco 
meetings, 251; proclamation of the Governor, 251; sec- 
ond Message of the Governor, 252; loan of two millions, 
252 ; regiments furnished during the year, 252, 
Commercial meets at Memphis, 146; action of, 
_ 146. 
Conway, W114, quartermaster in the United States navy, 
_ 252; refuses to obey his superiors and haul down the 
_ United States flag at the Pensacola navy yard, 252. 
Corcorax, Colonel, held as a hostage in prison, 151, 
Cotton consumption in 1861, 252; cotton enterprises in In- 
janis 252; export from the United States, 253; qual- 
_. ities of, 253; Surat cotton, 253; supplics from other 
_ sources than the United States, 253; imports to Great 
Britain from all countries, 254; its culture in Turkey, 
_ 254; do, Greece, 254; do, Cyprus, 254; do. Asia Minor, 
54; do. Egypt, 254; do. Tunis, 254; do. Madeira, 254; 
_ do, Sierra Leone, 254; do. Sherbo, 254; do. Lagos, 254; 
F _do, River Niger, 255; do. other places, 255. 
_ Recommendation to burn it, to prevent seizure, 142; 
‘export of prohibited, 165; importation of into Great 
_ Britain in 1861, 350. 
Totéon Loam. proposed, 143: instructions to planters, 142; 
__ views of the Government, 143. 
Cotton Planters, doings of convention of, 144. 
Court-houses and Post-offices in seceded States, their 
_ seizure, 315-320. 
_ Cox, General, enters Charleston, Va., 103. 
Cox, Samet S., Member of Congress, 166; infidelity to the 
Union, 209; submits propositions relative to secession, 
209. 
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OxitTzenDEN, JozuN J., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 
166; proposes amendments to the Constitution, 172; 
the amendments, 173; territory to be divided under 
them, 174; modifications of his resolutions, 176: extra- 

_. ordinary condition of the country makes it necessary to 

_ Tesort to this extraordinary measure, 176; appeals to, 
the Senate to act on the Peace Conference propositions, 

_ 220; on the Compromise proposition, 223; offers a reso- 

__ lation on the object of the war, 244; on the confiscation 
pill, 248, 249 ; first to bring a regiment of troops into 

_ Kentucky, 401, 

Currency. (See Banks.) 

Curtrs, Goyernor A. G,, Inangural, 569; Message April 
9th on military affairs, 569, 570; proclamation conven- 
__ ing Legislature in extra session, 571. 

Curmis, Sauven R., Member of Congress, 166; on the con- 
_ stitutional power of the Government to protect itself, 
215. 

Custom-houses in seceded States, their seizure, 315-319; 
location and cost, 319, 20. 

Czaztorysxt, Prince, his birth, 255; education, 255; sent 

.. as hostage to Russia, 255; becomes Minister of For- 

_ eign Affairs, 255; ne confidence in Napoleon, 255; offi- 
_, cial position in Poland, 255; retires, 255; escapes to 
_ Paris, 255; residence at Paris, 256. 
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Davis, Jerrerson, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
source from which this evil has sprung, 168; offers a 

_. resolution expressing the claims of the South, 186; asks 
to be excused from serving on the Committee of Thir- 

_ teen, 175; excused, 175; motion to reconsider, 175; re- 
_quest withdrawn, 175; remarks on withdrawing from 
the Senate, 198; elected President, 127; address on his 
arrival at Montgomery, 127; inauguration of, 127; cabi- 
net authorized to assume control of military opera- 
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tions, 130; on the commencement of hostilities, 133 ; 
proclamation granting letters of marque, 187; copy of 
letter of marque, 187; instruction to privateers, 138; 
desires peace, 139; letter to the Maryland Commis- 
sioners, 141; proclamation respecting alien enemies, 
148; letter to President Lincoln relative to the treat- 
ment of the prisoners captured in the privateer Sayan- 
nah, 150; remarks on in his message, 150; chosen 
President for six years, 153; previously elected by 
Congress, 155; vetoes the act to prohibit the African 
slave trade, 160; on the events which have taken place, 
191; proclaims martial law in East Tennessee, 441; let- 
ter to the Governor of Kentucky, 399. 


Davis, Jeff., privateer, officers and crew convicted of piracy, 


151; hostages seized by the Confederate Government, 
151. 

Delaware, its boundaries, 256; population, 256; Govern- 
ment, 256; Legislature addressed by the commissioner 
from Mississippi, 256; its decision, 256; proclamation of 
the Governor, 256; orders of do., 256; volunteers during 

{ the year, 256; views of the people, 256; Peace Conven- 
tion, 257; the speakers, 257; Legislature convenes, 257; 
Message of the Governor, 257, 

Instructions of Legislature to Commissioners to Peace 
Congress, 564. 

Dennison, Governor, Message of, 556; proclamation of, 
557; decides that Ohio debt is legal, 558, 

Dersy, Georce H., his birth and death, 257; education, 
257; wounded at Cerro Gordo, 257; rank in the army, 
257; his writings, 257. 

Despatch to the President o the Virginia State Conven- 
tion, on the attack upon Sumter, 137. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the Confederate States ; 
interview of the commissioners with Lord John Russell, 
278; their letter to Lord John Russell, 278; his reply, 
279; further correspondence, 279. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States ; Senator 
Black's circular to all the American Ministers,. 258; 
Senator Seward’s do., 258; correspondence with the 
Minister to Prussia, 260; correspondence with the Min- 
ister to Belgium, 261; correspondence with the Minister 
to Mexico, 262; correspondence with the Minister ta 
Great Britain, 262; correspondence with the Minister ta 
France, 268; correspondence relative to the seizure of 
Mason and Slidell from the British steamer Trent, 276. 

Driven, Atexanver §., member of Congress, 226; on the 
Confiscation bill, 249, 

Drx, Joun A., appointed Secretary of Treasury 704; speech 
at Union Square, 705; letter to the Collector at New 
Orleans on the seizure of the marine hospital, 320; 
proclamation to inhabitants of Accomac and North- 
ampton Counties, Va., Noy. 17, 644; biographical notice 
of, 722. 

Drxon, James, Senator Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; the first 
thing to be done to avoid the crisis, 168; on the conduct 
of the war, 236, : 

Dooxitriz, James R., Senator in Thirty-seventh Congress, 
166; on slavery restriction in Arizona, 188; on the 
_ Mexican law, 189; member of the Senate, 225; on the 
cause of the war, 243. 

Douctiass, Sir Howarp, his birth, 280; military career, 
280; writings, 280, 

Dovaxass, Strepuen A., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 
168; country before party, 168; nine-tenths of the com- 
plaints about the non-execution of the fugitive slave law 
are unfounded, 171; speech on the state of affairs, 175; 
‘war means disunion, 175; farther remarks, 181; there is a 
deliberate plot to break up this Union, under a pretence 
of preserving it, 219; one of two things must be done, 
219, 
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his birth, 280; education, 280; public offices held, 280; 
candidate for the Presidency, 280; vote of the people, 
280; speeches in Congress, see ConGRreEss; speech at 
Wheeling, 280; address to the Illinois Legislature, 280; 
sickness, 280; letter to the Chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, 280; death, 281. 

Dramesville, Va., its situation, 281; skirmish at, 281; details, 
282. 

Dvuertt, R. Hottanp, member of Congress, 166; the present 
is no time for compromise, 214. 

Dupont, Commodore §. F., commands the naval expedition 
to Port Royal, 289; biographical notice of, 726. 

Duryea, Colonel, at the battle of Great Bethel, 344, 


Eanrty, Colonel, at Bull Run, 85. / 

Earthquakes and Eruptions of Volcanoes ; earthquake at 
Mendoza, South America, 282; city totally destroyed, 
282; earthquake at Edd, Africa, 282; eruption of Vesu- 
vius, 282; earthquake on the island of Penang, 283; 
earthquakes in the United States, 286. 

Eamon, Earl of, his birth, 284; education, 284; offices, 
284; fond of sports of the turf, 284; revives the tourna- 
ment, 284. 

Exuis, Joun W., his birth, 284; education, 284; offices in 
North Carolina, 284; elected Governor, 284; orders the 
forts to be seized, 284, 

Letter of, to President Buchanan, 587, 588; answer of, 
to President Lincoln’s call, 538, 589; proclamation of, 
539; message of, 589. 

Xitswortu, Eruram E., his birth, 284; education, 284; 
organizes the Chicago Zouaye corps, 284; raises a regi- 
ment of volunteers in New York, 284; cause of his 
death, 285. . 

Ezey, Colonel, at Bull Run, 85. 

Exons, Prorressor Esenezer, Taconic System, 670. 

Epidemics, the principal that prevailed in 1861, 285; chol- 
era, 285; typhus fever, 285; yellow fever, 285; small- 
pox, 285; sanitary reform, 285; steppe murrian, 286; 
remedy for small-pox, 286. 

Ericsson's Battery. (See Navy.) 

Evans, Jonny, his birth, 287; education, 287 discovers fossil 
remains, 287; labors as a geologist, 287. 

Evening News, 8t. Louis, suppressed by General Fremont, 
410. 

Expeditions, Military and Nawal, their number, 287, the 
Hatteras Expedition, 287; the expedition to Port Royal, 
South Carolina, 289; the expedition to Ship Island and 
New Orleans, 290; the Burnside expedition to North 
Carolina, 292; the mortar fleet under Com, Porter, 292; 
the Mississippi River expedition, 293. 


Fairfax Court-House, its situation, 294; skirmish at, 294; 
details, 294. 

Fast Days, frequent, 294; proclamation of President Bu- 
chanan, 294; resolution of the Confederate Congress, 
294; proclamation of President Davis, 294; proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, 295; second proclamation of 
President Davis, 295. 

Favutxner, Cuas. J., his arrest, 360, 

FEsSsENDEN, W. P., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
on the naval appropriation bill, 183; on the bill to dis- 
continue postal service in seceded States, 219; on the 
object of the war, 241. 

Finances of the Confederate States, coin and bank circula- 
tion in, 309; payment of Northern debts forbidden, 310; 
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Treasury notes authorized, 810; action of the hanks, 810; 
convention of bank officers, 310 ; resolutions, $10; second 
session, 810; resolutions, 310; action of the Confederate 
Congress, 311; payments of interest on Southern secu- 
rities, how to be made, 811; cotton and produce loans, 
811; form of subscription, 811; issues of paper by the 
Government, 311; failures in 1861, 318. 

Finances of the United States, change in the policy of the 
Government, 295; resources and payments of the Fed- 
eral Government from its origin to 1861, 295; effect of 
the war upon the finances, 296; loan of June, 1861, 296 ; 
issue of Treasury notes in December, 1860, 296; bids for 
loan, 296; loan authorized in February, 1861, 296; revi- 
sion of the tariff, 296; bids for the loan, 296; taken, 297 ; 
resources of the Treasury, 297; recommendations of 
bank committees, 297; struggles of the Government for 
money, 297; war loans of the States, 297; 60 day loan 
of the Government, 297 ; demands of the Secretary upon 
Congress, 297; action of Congress, 298; action of the 
banks of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 298; re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury in December, 
299; his circular to assistant treasurers relative to de- 
mand notes, 299; order of Gen. Scott to the army, 299; 
.estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1862, 299; debt 
at the close of 1860-61, 800; amounts afterwards author- 
ized, 300; taxation, 801 ; table of States, population, debt, 
valuation of property and tax, 301 ; inequality of the tax, 
801 ; table of population and assessed value ofreal and per- 
sonal property in the United States, 302; table of the true 
value of do. per census of 1860, 302; the change from 
gold to paper money, 808; amount of metals in the 
country, 303; rate of money and bills of exchange in 
New York for 1861, 303; specie movement, 304; re- 
ceipts, exports, and coinage of California gold, 804; bars 
of California gold, 804; value of each bar, 305; bullion 
deposits at the assay office in New York, 805; operations 
of the office, 805; operations of the mint in Philadel- 
phia, 806; coinage, 806; shipments of specie from Eng- 
land, 306; coinage of stock sales during 1861, 307; State 
war loans, 307; loan of Indiana, 807; loan of New Jer- 
sey, 303; loan of Massachusetts, 308 ; loan of Connecticut, 
808; loan of Maine, 808; loan of Illinois, 308; loan of 
Michigan, 308; loan of Iowa, 808; failure to negotiate, 
808; reason, 808; loan of Ohio, 308; loan of New York, 
808; loan of Pennsylvania, 808; contributions of cities 
and towns, 809; failures in the United States in 1861, 
812; revenue’and expenditure in 1861, 318. 

Firzpateicx, Bensamry, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 
166; withdraws from the Senate, 197; his remarks, 197. 

Florida, her Senators retire from Congress, 198; their 
speeches on the occasion, 193-195. 

Its boundaries, 314; lighthouses, 314; population, 
814; government 314; State convention, 314; when 
convened, 814 ; Ordinance of Secession, 314; vote on its 
passage, 314; address of the South Carolina Commis- 
sioner to the Convention, 314; acts of the Convention, 
314; treason defined, 314; seizure of forts in the State, 
814; troops furnished to the Confederate Government, 
814. 

Fioyrp, Joun B., furnishes arms to the Southern States, 
123, 124; resigns as Secretary of War, 701; indictment 
by a Grand Jury at Washington, 701; action of the 
court, 701. 

Fotsom, Sampson, Choctaw delegate to the Confederate 
Congress, 873. 

Footr, ANDREW H., commands the Fleet of Federal gun- 
boats on the Mississippi River, 298; biographical notice 
of, 726. 

Forts and Arsenals in seceded States, their seizure, 315; 
Fort Caswell, its cost, 815; condition, 315; Fort John- 


France, boundaries, 323; 


' 
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son, its position, 815; Fort Macon, its situation, 315; 
condition, 315; Fort Johnson, its situation, 315; condi- 
tion, 315; Fort Pickney, its situation, 315; condition, 
815; armament, 315; Fort Moultrie, its situation, 315; 
its occupation by troops, 815; orders to Gen. Anderson, 
816, abandonment, 316 ; seizure by South Carolina forces, 
$16; Fort Pulaski, its situation, 317; condition, 317; 
armament, 317; seizure, 317; Fort Jackson, its situa- 
tion, 317; its seizure, 317; Fort Clinch, its situation, 
Sit, condition, 817; Fort Marion, its situation, 317; its 
- seizure, 817; Fort Barrancas, its situation, 317; arma- 
ment, 317; Fort McRae, its situation, 317; its seizure, 
81T; Fort Morgan, its situation, 317; seizure, 317; Fort 
Gaines, its situation, 317; seizure, 318; fort on Ship 
' Island, its condition, 318; seizure, 318 ; Fort St. Philip, 
its situation, 318; seizure, 318; Fort Jackson, its situa- 
tion, 318; Fort Livingston, its situation, 318; Fort 

' Brown, its situation, 318; its evacuation, 318; Fort 

Smith, its occupation, 318; articles captured, 318. 
Seizure of arsenals, $18, 319; do. ordnance depot 
at San Antonio, Texas, 319; do. of mints, 319; do. of 
custem-houses, 319; do. of court houses and post-offices, 
$20; do. of marine hospitals, 320; do. of lighthouses, 
$20; extinguishment of lights, 320. 

pulation, 323; government, 325; 
occurrences of the previous year, 323; cession of Savoy 

~ and Nice, $23; occupation of Syria, 823; change in the 
relations with England, 324; commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, 324; her relations with Italy, 324; excite- 
ment in France, 324; action of the clergy, 325; decree 
enlarging the liberty and scope of the legislative body, 
$25; freedom of the press, 325; commercial treaty with 
Belgium, 325; copyright treaty with Russia, 325; Victor 
Emanuel recognized, 325; the elections, 325; the Amer- 
ican blockade, 325; export trade to the United States, 
$26; effect of its loss, 326; change in the finances, 326; 
control of expenditures yielded to the legislature, 326; 
capture of Mason and Slidell, action of the emperor, 
$26; Mexican expedition, 326, Society of St. Vincent, 
$26; its suppression, 326; Renau, 327; excitement rela- 
tive to, 327. 

Peraxcis, Joux W., birth, 327; education, 327; pursuits, 
$27; literary labors, 327. 

Fraxxwrx, W™. B., biographical notice of, 723. 

Preprrice Wits [V., birth, 328; education, 323; as a 

 goldier, 828; as a king, 328; death, 

Fredericktown, Va., its situation, 828; skirmish at, 328; 
details, 328. 

bat onthe Press, attack on a weekly paper in New 
“Hampshire, $28; attack on a weekly paper in Maine, 
323; newspapers suppressed in St. Louis, $23; attack 

~ on a weekly paper in Pennsylvania, 329; treatment of 
an editor in New Hampshire, 329; attack upon another 
weekly paper in Pennsylvania, 329; inquiry of the Grand 
Jury of the United States Court in New York if certain 
newspapers can be indicted, 329; these papers excluded 
from the mails, 329; action of 2 Grand Jury in New 
Jersey, 329; suppression of a weekly paper in New 
York State, 330. 

Premont, Jonn C., ordered to Missouri, 484; his despatch 
on the capture of Lexington, 410; proclaims martial 
l4w in St. Lonis, 441; efforts to strengthen Cairo, 491; 
his proclamation, 491; removed from command in Mis- 
souri, 493; address to his soldiers, 493; letter from Sec- 
retary of War to, 493; reception at St. Louis, 496; ad- 
dress to, 494; reply, 494; proclamation, Ang. 30, 1861, 
on slaves of secessionists, 643; biographical notice of, 
721. 

Frost, Gen. D. M., letter to General Lyon, 660; surrenders 
with his entire force to General Lyon, 661. 

49 
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Galveston, Texas, its situation, 330; means of defence, 880; 
its batteries fire on a schooner’s boat, 330; the batteries 
attacked, 330; remonstrance of the foreign consuls, 330; 
reply of Capt, Alden, 330; city evacuated by the inhab- 
itants, 331. 

Garibaldi Guard at Bull Run, 86. 

Gar_anp, Joun, birth, a education, 331; rank in the 
army, 331. 

Garnett, Rosert §., birth, 331; rank in the army, 331; 
commands a Confederate force, 331; defeated and killed, 
$31. 

Gauley Bridge, its situation, 331; skirmish at, 331; details, 
831. 


Geographical Explorations of 1861, in the Arctic regions, 
832; in King William's land, 333; Swedish polar expe- 
dition, 333; topographical surveys in European coun- 
tries, 333; exploration of the isthmus between the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas, 333 ; sea of Azof, 333; Central Asia, 
834; the Sacred Mountain of Japan, 334; route of the 
Amoor River, 334; valley of Cashmere, 324; Farther In- 
dia, 334; Caspian Sea, 355; Eastern Persia, 335; the Saba- 
ra desert, 335; river Senegal, in Africa, 335; headwaters of 
the Gaboon, 335; South Africa, 336; sources of the Nile, 
836; Australia, 336; New Zealand, 336; Patagonia, 336; 
Salt Lake and Carson's Valley, 337; Salvador, 337. 

Georgia, her members of Congress retire, 213; authorizes 
the Confederate Government to occupy all the forts, 
&c., within her limits, 180; also to control all military 
operations in the State, 130; message of the Governor 
on extortion, 145. 

Its boundaries, 337; population, 337; government, 
837; resolutions adopted in the Assembly of the Legis- 
lature, 337; rescinded, 387; views of the Legislature, 
337; address to the people of the Southern States, 335; 
public meetings of the citizens, 388; vote for delegates 
to the State Convention, 338 ; meeting of the convention, 
838; ordinance of secession, 338; vote, 338; demon- 
strations on its passage, 339; otber resolutions, 339; acts 
of the convention, 339; adoption of the Confederate 
Constitution, 340; new constitution of the State, 340; 
vote on, 340; effect of President Linceln’s proclamation, 
840; Governor Brown prohibits the payment of debts to 
Northern creditors, 340; action of the agents for the 
cotton loan, 341; people urged not to ship cotton during 
the blockade, 341; supply of arms $41; finan- 
cial condition of the State, 341; extortions of provision 
dealers, 341; action of the Governor, 341; military force 
of the State, 342; invasion of Georgia by the Port Royal 
expedition, 342; vote of the State in November, 1860, 
$42. 

Gisss, Jostan W., his birth, 842; education, 342; scholar- 
ship, 342; writings, 342. 

Greson, Georee, birth, 342; education, 342; rank in the 
army, 342. 

Gist, Governor, Message of, November 1, 1860, 647; fare- 
well Message, December, 1860, 647. 

Gotpsporovesn, L. M., commands the nayal foree of the 
expedition to North Carolina, 292. 

Gortonakorr, Prince, birth, 342; education, 342; enters 
the Russian army, 342; services as a soldier, 343; de- 
fence of Sebastopol, 343. 

Grauam, Sir James, birth, 343; education, 343; rank, 343; 

343. 


Grant, Unysses §., biographical notice of, 724. 

Great Bethel, its situation, 343; position of Federal troops, 
843; object of movement, 343; orders, 343; notes on, 
$44; march of troops, 344; accidental collision, 344; de- 
feats the plan of the expedition, $45; resolved to march 
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upon Great Bethel, 845; the conflict, 345; loss, 345; 
causes of failure, 345. 

Great Britain, state of the country at the beginning of the 
year abroad and at home, 346; improvement, 346; duty 
on paper repealed, 346; cotton supply association, 347; 
proclamation of neutrality, 347; position of the govern- 
ment, 347; effect of the capture of Mason and Slidell, 
847; steamer Nashville, 347; policy of the Government 
towards the United States, 348; area and population, 
848; finances, 349; English army, 349; Indian army, 
849; navy, 349; iron-clad ships, 349; railways of Great 
Britain, 350; factory statistics, 350 ; newspaper statistics, 
850; importation of cotton in 1861, 350. 

Great Eastern, steamer, size, 350; bound on a yoyage to 
the United States, 350; disabled, 851; manner in which 
she was relieved, 351, 352. 

Gres Lz, Joun T., birth, 353; education, 853; services in the 
army, 353; killed at Great Bethel, 353. 

Green, James 8., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
only one point of difference, 168; on the naval appro- 
priation bill, 183; against the Peace Conference propo- 
sitions, 222; on the bill to discontinue postal service in 
seceded States, 218, 

Greenbrier River, Va:, its location, 853; skirmish at, 353; 
details, 853. 

Grimes, James W., Senator in Thirty-sixth ,Congress, 166; 
on the nayal appropriation bill, 182. 

Grow, Gatusua A., member of Congress, 166; on the pro- 
viso to prohibit slavery in the territories, 208; elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in Congress, 
226. 

Gururiez, James, resolutions offered by, at Peace Congress, 
566; moves the adoption of first section of Committee’s 
Report, 566; his preamble to report, 568, 

Gwyandotte, Va., its situation, 353; skirmish at, 353; de- 
tails, 353. 


Wudeas Corpus, nature of the writ, 354; arrest of Merryman, 
854; application for a writ of Habeas Corpus to Chief 
Justice Taney, 354; the writ as issued, 354; answer re- 
turned, 855; interrogatories, 355; writ of attachment as 
issued, 355; return to, 355; remarks of the Chief Justice, 
856; case of Emmett McDonald, 356; writ of Habeas 
Corpus issued in St. Louis, 356; question of jurisdiction 
raised, 856; result of the case, 856; communication from 
one of the judges of the United States Court at Washing- 
ton, 356; remarks of the Court, 357; notice to Gen. Por- 
ter to show cause why a writ of attachment should not 
issue, 857; repiy, 8357; decision of the Court, 357; action 
of Judge Garrison, 358; opinion of the Attorney-General 
on the power of the President to suspend the writ, 358; 
treason, 358; letter of Secretary Seward, 358; letter to 
the American minister at London, 358; opinion of the 
Judge of the District Court of New York on treason, 359; 
overt act of, defined by Justice Nelson, 359; arrest of 
Ross Winans, 860; arrest of C. J. Faulkner, 360: arrest 
of the Mayor of Washington, 860; arrest of members of 
the Maryland Legislature, 360; Fort Fafayette, 360; list 
of the prisoners, 861; Pierce Butler commences a prose- 
cution against the Secretary of War, 362. 

Debate on the suppression of, in Congress, 227-284. 

BRaoktey, Cuarres W,, birth, 862; education, 362; career, 
362; writings, 362. 

Hatz, Joun P., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; pro- 
poses to look the troubles right clearly in the face, 167; 
this Congress can do nothing; this controversy will not 
be settled here, 174; on the uprising dr he Northern 
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people, 227; on the right of Senators from Western 
Virginia to seats, 235; on the object of the war, 242. 

Hauwrcx, Gen. H. W., takes command at St. Lonis, 495; 
orders relative to slaves, 496; for a tax, 496; declares 
martial law, 496; order prohibiting fugitive slaves from 
coming within lines of camp, 644; biographical notice 
of, 721, 

Hampton's Legion at Bull Run, 84, 

Hampton, Va., its situation, 362; burned, 362. 

Hazan, James, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; on 
the real grievance inflicted on the South by the North, 
190; all Southern fears are groundless, 190. 

Harper's Ferry, its situation, 362; U. 8. Armory and arse- 
nal, 362; attempt to seize, 362; burned, 862; report of 
Lieut. Jones, 863; approval of his conduct by the Secre- 
tary of War, 863; subsequent events, 363. 

Harrisonville, Mo., its situation, 868; skirmish at, 363, 

Harvey Birch, ship, captured and burned by officers of the 
Confederate steamer Nashville, 364. : 

Hatteras Expedition, its preparation, 287; its destination, 
287; forts at Hatteras Inlet, 287; vessels of the expedi- 
tion, 287; commanded by Commodore Stringham, 287; 
the military forces, 288; their officers, 288; commanded 
by Major-General Butler, 288; arrival at the point of 
destination, 288; attack on the forts, 288; the conflict, 
288; white flag raised, 288; correspondence of the com: 
manders, 283; articles of capitulation, 288; surrender 
of the forts, 289; materials captured, 289; four Con- 
federate vessels captured, 289; attack on Federal troops 
at Chicamacomico, 289. ; 

Hatteras Iniet, its situation, 364; depth of water, 364. 

Hatteras Island, its situation, 364; features, 364; Twen- 
tieth Indiana Regiment landed on the upper part, 364; 
their capture attempted by a Confederate force, 364; 
their retreat, 365; Union people accompany them, 
865; relieved, 865; attack on the Confederate force by 
the gunboat Monticello, 365. 

Hatti Scher iff, of 1839, 1. 

Hawsins, Grorce 8., member of Congress, 166; declines to 
serve on the Committee of Thirty-three, 204. 

Hayne, I. W., sent to Washington to demand surrender of 
Fort Sumter, 656, 664; instructed to deliver his letter 
and demand explanations from the President, 665. 

Hazarp, Samvuet F., commands the transport fleet of the 
expedition to North Carolina, 292. 

HeintzELMAn, Colonel, at Bull Run, 81; biographical notice 
of, 722. 

Hempuit1i, —, are the laws of the United States in force 
in the States that have seceded, 219. 

Henry, ——, Mayor of Philadelphia, speech at office of 
* Palmetto Flag,” April 15, 571. 

HeErsBert, Sipney, birth, 865; education, 365; public ser- 
vices, 865; as a writer, 865; character, 365. 

Hicks, Governor, reply to the Commissioner from Missis- 
sippi, 442; address to the people of Maryland, 443; his 
proclamation, 444; message to the Legislature, 445; 
another proclamation, 448, 

Hickman, Joun, member of Congress, 226; on the conduct 
of the war, 240,241. ~ 

Hi11, Josuva, member of Congress, 166; his conciliatory 
speech, 211; resigns his seat, 213, 

Hostilities, who commenced them? 133, 186; capture of 
Sumter a political necessity, 136. 

Hovsron, Sam., reported death, 366; birth, 366; career, 366; 
public services, 866; sojourn with the Indians, 366; 
political views, 367; address to the citizens of Texas on 
the Confederacy, 692. 

Howarp, Wit.1aM A., member of Congress, 166; this state 
of affairs is a revolution, 215, 

dunt, 8. SterRy, opposes Emmons’ theory, 671. 
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Honter, Colonel Davin, at Bull Run, $1; in command at St. 
Louis, 493; biographical notice of, 722. 

Hunter, R. M. T., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
on the retrocession of forts and arsenals, 190; appeals to 
the Senate to act on the Peace Conference propositions, 
220; appointed Secretary of State in Confederate States, 
168. 


IRinois, its boundaries, 867; population, 367; value of prop- 
erty, 867; message of the Governor, 367; action of the 
on the Peace Conference, 368; readiness of 
the citizens to volunteer, 368; proclamation of the Govy- 
ernor, 868; loan for war purposes, 868; militia of the 
State, 368; troops furnished to the United States, 368; 
State expenses for troops, 369; constitutional conven- 
vention, 369; progress of the State in wealth, 369; rail- 
roads, 369; grain crops, 869; culture of cotton, 369. 
Instructions of Legislature to Commissioners to Peace 
Congress, 565. 

Iusopen’s battery at Bull Run, 84. 

India and Farther India, intrigues of Russia’ in, 869; 
famine, 369; mutiny of troops, 369; culture of indigo, 
369; finances, 370; scarcity of cotton, 870; immense 
railroad enterprises, 370. 

Indiana, its boundaries, 370; population, 879; value of prop- 
erty in, 871; banks, 871; live stock, 871; produce, 371; 
condition of popular education, 371; promptness of citi- 
zens to volunteer, 371; military movements, 871; forces 
sent into the field, 872; arms distributed, 372; extensive 
service of the troops, 372; militia law, 372; railroad 
accident, 372. 

Instructions of Legislature to Commissioners to Peace 
Congress, 565. 


Indians, Western, their number, 873; Choctaws, their loca- — 


tion, 373; regiments furnished to the Confederate army, 
$73; delegates to the Confederate Congress, 873 ; Chero- 


Kees, 373; proclamation of John Ross, 873; Cherokee © 


population, 373; secede, 873; troops raised, 8T4; Dela- 
ware Indians, 374; numbers, 374; civilization, 374; Potta- 
wattomies, their location, 374; number of the tribe, 374; 
Sacs and Foxes, 874; Shawnees, 874; Ioways, 874; 
Omahas, 374; Kickapoos, 874; Winnebagoes, 374; 
Yanctonnais, 874; Sioux, 874; Cheyennes, 874; Arapa- 
hoes, 874; Pah-Ute tribe, 875; Washoe tribe, 375; 
Apaches, 375; Navajoes, 375; Utahs, 375; action of the 
Mormon people, 375; action of the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, 375; Indians in Washington Territory, 375; num- 
ber of Indian schools, 875; wealth of Indians, 875; moral 
and religious cultivation, 375; interest due to, on bonds 
of seceded States, 376. 

Insurance, amount of property covered by, 876; fires in the 
United States in 1861, 877; property destroyed, 377; 
losses in eight years, 378; marine losses, 878; insurance 
in Massachusetts, 378; mutual and stock companies, 
379; condition of companies in New York, 379 ; number 
of companies, capital, assets, &c., 880; do. in other States 
than, New York, 881 ; marine companies in New York, 
882; profits, 383; life insurance, 883; companies, 383; 
claims by death, 884; mortuary experience in Massachu- 
setts, 385 ; do. classified, 386, 387 ; further mortuary ex- 
perience, 388. 

Iowa, its boundaries, 388; valuation of property, 888; vote 
for President, 888; staples, 388; flax culture, 885; mes- 
sage of the Governor to the Legislature, 389; war loan, 
889; troops, 389: clause of the State Constitution rela- 
tive to a debt, 308; attempts to negotiate a loan, 308. 

TIraty, its boundaries, 359; situation at the commencement 
of the year, 889; address of the king to the deputies of 
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the people, 389; title of King of Italy given to Victor 
Emmanuel, 890; history of the Roman question, 890; 
secession of States, 390; letter of the Pope, 390; aid 
sought from friendly powers, 890; action of Spain, 890; 
refusal of the French to restore the Legations, 391; 
foreign volunteers, 391; defeat, 391; present power of 
the Pope, 891; population, 391; reorganization of the 
new kingdom, 391; its debt, 392; the Neapolitan king- 
dom, 392. 

Irvrsipe, Madame, her political position, 892; death of her 
husband, 892; retires to the United States, 392; charac- 
ter, 392. 

Iverson, Atrrep, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
apprehensions which cause secession, 168; the only con- 
cession that will satisfy the South, 170; withdraws from 
the Senate, 178; his letter, 178 ; how received, 179. 


a 


Jackson, Crarporne F., recognized as Governor of Mis- 
souri by the Confederate Government, 164; act to afford 
aid to Missouri, 164. 

Jacsson’s brigade at Bull Run, 84 

JAMESON, CHARLES D., biographical notice of, 724. 

Jamison, Davin F., opening address to secession Conyen- 
tion, 8. C., 648. 

JANNEY, JOEN, President of the Virginia State Convention, 
731. 

Japan, extent of the empire, 392; population, 893; civiliza- 
tion, 393; skill in thanufactures, 393; government, 393 ; 
foreign intercourse, 393. 

Jefferson, Fort, its location, 893; armament designed for, 

* 898; design to capture it, 393. 

Jounson, ANDREW, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
proposes three amendments to the Constitution, 183; 
remarks, 184; on the right of Senators from Western 
Virginia to their seats, 235; on the object of the war, 
241. 

Jounson, R. W., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 161; on 
the action of the Senate, 181. 

Jounston, General, at Bull Run, 84 

Jones, Lieut. R., burns the Government property at Har- 
per’s Ferry, 363 ; conduct approved, 363. 

Jones, Wm11am H., sent by the Treasury Department to 
New Orleans, 429; correspondence with the captain ef 
the cutter McClelland, 429. 


Kane, Marshal, his arrest, 360. 

Kansas, its boundaries, 394; admission as a State, 187 and 
894; border warfare, 394; drought, 894; Jayhawking, 
394; military movements, 394. 

Kerrr, Lawrence M., on a pledge between President 
Buchanan and the commissioners of South Carolina, 
763. 

Kettoce, Writ1am, member of Congress, 225; on the con- 
fiscation bill, 248. 

Kemper’s battery at Bull Run, $4. 

Kenty, Joun B., appointed provost-marshal at Baltimore, 
440. 

Kennepy, ANTHONY, member of the Senate, 225; on the act 
of President Lincoln, 227, 228. 

Kent, Duchess of, birth, 394; early marriage, 394; death of 
her husband, 394; second marriage, 894; care in the 
education of her daughter, Queen Victoria, 394; death, 
894; burial, 394, 

Kentucky.—Its boundaries, 395; population, 395 ; govern- 
ment, 395; first political movements, 895; letter of the 
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Governor to the Commissioners from Alabama, 395; 
convention of the Union party, 395; Legislature con- 
venes, 395; Governor’s Message, 395; action of the 
Legislature on peace measures, 395; on the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, 396; answer of the Governor to 
the Federal call for troops, 396; address of the State 
Union committee, 396; election of delegates to the Bor- 
der State Convention, 396 ; neutrality resolutions of the 
House, 397; Border State Convention, 397; vote for 
members of Congress, 397; enforcement of the river 
blockade, 397; difficulty relative to the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, 398; result, 898; correspondence of 
the Governor with President Lincoln, 398; do. with 
President Davis, 399; Message of the Governor to the 
Legislature, 399; invasion of the State by Confederate 
troops, 899; correspondence with Gen. Harris, 400; 
despatch of Gen. Polk, 400; end of the neutrality, 400: 
action of the Legislature, 400; proclamation of the Goy- 
ernor, 400; satisfaction with the action of the Legislature, 
401: veto of the Governor, 401; loan bill in the Legis- 
lature, 401; Anderson takes command of troops, 401; 
resolutions requesting the Senators in Congress to re- 
sign passed, 401; address to the people, 402; action at 
the next session of the Legislature, 402; influence of 
the course of Kentucky, 403; Sovereignty Convention 
assembles, 403; provisional government organized, 403; 
commissioners to Richmond, 403; first appearance of a 
military force in the State, 403; Zollicoffer advances, 
404; military movements, 404; Zollicoffer’s proclama- 
tion, 404; force in Eastern Kentucky, 405; Nelson’s 
movements, 405; his proclamation, 405; address to 
his soldiers, 405; further military movements, 405; 
Anderson’s proclamation, 406; Gen. Buckner’s procla- 
mation, 406; Anderson’s second proclamation, 406; Sher- 
man takes command, 406; accumulation of troops, 406; 
Kentucky soldiers in the field, 407; battles and skir- 
mishes in Kentucky, 407. 

Instructions of Legislature to Coanmissioneré to 


Peace Congress, 565, s 


Admitted as a member of the Confederacy, 165. 

Keyes, Col. E. D., at Bull Run, 81; biographical notice of, 
723. 

Kine, Preston, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
does not despair of the Republic, 168; on the naval ap- 
propriation bill, 183; on the acts of President Lincoln, 
228, 


L 


Lacorparre, JEAN, birth, 407; education, 407; pursuits, 
407; his religious devotion, 407; editorship, 407; a 
preacher, 408; writings, 408. 

Lafayette, Fort, used as a prison, 360. 

Lanpver, FrepericK W., biographical notice of, 726. 

Lang, Henny §., member of the Senate, 225; on the acts of 
President Lincoln, 228-232. 

Lanz, James H., member of the Senate, 225; on the conduct 
of the war; 238. 

Lang, Joszepn, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 167; cause 
of trouble to the country, 167; on the cause of the de- 
struction of the Government, 185. 

Latuam, Mutton §., member of the Senate, 225; on the acts 
of President Lincoln, 227-232; on the expulsion of 
certain Senators, 235. 

Lebanon, Mo., its situation, 408; skirmish at, 408: details, 
408. 

Leesburg, Va., its situation, 408; evacuation, 408. 

Letters of Marque, letter of Secretary Welles, 592. 

Lexington, Mo., its situation, 408; seige of, 408; details, 
409; surrender, 409; losses, 409; despatch of Fremont 
relative to, 410 ; evacuated by the Confederates, 410, 


Lighthouses in seceded States, their seizure, 32); name, po- 
sition, &c., 320-823. 

Lrnooty, AspranaM, elected President, 410; vote, 410; 
leayes Springfield for Washington, 410; speech to the 
citizens, 410; speech at Toledo, 410; reception at In- 
dianopolis, 410; speech, 411; do, at Cincinnati, 411; 
do. at Columbus, 412; do, at Steubenville, 412; do. at 
Pittsburg, 412; do. at Cleveland, 413; do. at Buffalo, 
413: do. at Albany, 414; do at Poughkeepsie, 415; 
speech of Mayor Wood, of New York, 415; reply of 
President Lincoln, 415; speech at Trenton, 416; speech 
of Mayor of Philadelphia, 417; reply of President Lin- 
coln, 417; speech in Independence Hall, 417; do. at the 
flag-raising, 418; do. at Harrisburg, 418; arrival in 
Washington, 419; rumors relative to his passage through 
Baltimore, 419; letter of the City Marshal, 419; recep- 
tion in Washington, 419; address to the Mayor, 419; 
do. to the crowd, 420. 

Inaugural, its views, 710; first proclamation, 715; let- 
ter to Gov. Hicks, 716; interview with the Commission- 
ers from Baltimore, 717; second proclamation, 717 ; third 
proclamation, 718; order relative to Gen, Scott, 720, 

His views on the arrests in Maryland, 448, 

His letter to the Governor of Kentucky, 898. 

Bill in the Senate to confirm the acts of, 227. _ : 

His proclamation declaring Southern privateers to be 
pirates, 585. 

Modifies Gen. Fremont’s proclamation, Sept. a 1861, 
644. 

Literature and Literary Progress—t., in the United 
States, 420; scientific works, 420; theological, 421 ; po- 
litical science, 421; history, 421 ; biography, 421; travels, 
421; science and art, 421; agriculture, &¢., 422; belles- 
lettres, 422; periodicals, 422; IL, in Great Britain, 
423; France, 426; Germany, 427. 

Little Bethel, its situation, 343. 

Loans of States and cities for the war, 807-309. 

Loman, Eastman, Choctaw delegate to the Confederate 
Congress, 373. 

Louisiana, its boundaries, 427; government, 427; extra 

- session of the Legislature called, 427; proclamation of 
Governor, 427; opposition to calling a convention, 427 ; 
action of the Legislature, 428; proceedings in New Or- 
leans, 428; vote for delegates to the State Convention, 
428; seizure of the revenue cutter Lewis Cass, 428; 
Convention assembles, 428; ordinance of secession 
passed, 428; the ordinance, 428; aspect of New Or- 
leans, 429 occupation of the mint and custom-house, 
429; the funds on hand, 429; agent of the Treasury 
Department sent to rescue the revenue cutters, 429; 

» action relative thereto, 429; ordinances passed by the 
Convention, 430; pastoral letter of Bishop Polk, 430; 
reception of General Twiggs, 430; vote on the Confed- 
erate Constitution, 431; vote at the presidential eleo- 
tion in 1860, 431; proposed amendment of the ratifica- 
tion, 431; excitement in contributing men and money 
for the war, 431; call of the Governor for troops, 482; 
men under arms on June ist, 432; approaches to New 
Orleans, 432; different routes, 432; suspension of the 
banks, 482; city of New Orleans bankrupt, 482; cotton 
at New Orleans, 433; State taxes, 433; appropriations, 
438: expenditures for military purposes, 433; debts to 
the banks, 433; stay law proposed by the Governor, 
433; troops in the fie/d at the close of the year, 434; 
report of Adjutant-General Grivot, 434; attack at the 
Passes of the Mississippi upon the Federal fleet, 484. 

Message of the Governor on extortions, 145; her Sen- 
ators withdraw from Congress, 200; speeches, 200. 

Lovesoy, OwEN, member of Congress, 225; on the conduct 
of the war, 240. 
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Lyon, Narmantet, birth, 434; education, 434; service in 
the army, 434; command in Missouri, 434; military 
movements, 435; Killed at Wilson's Creek, 435; his 
will, 436, 


MacDoveat, Josepn A., member of the Senate from Cali- 
fornia, 235; on the expulsion of certain Senators, 235. 

Maine, its boundaries, 436; agricultural statistics, 436 ; 
banks, 436; State debt, 486; miles of railroads, 436; 
action of the Legislature, 436; proclamation of the 
Governor, 437; war loan, 437; pay to volunteers, 487; 
troops raised for the United States service, 437; results 
of the geological survey, 437. 

Maxtory, 8S. R., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; re- 
marks on withdrawing from the Senate, 195. 

Manassas Junction, its situation, 438; its military im- 
portance, 438; fortifications, 488; cause of the inac- 

" tivity of the Confederate army, 438. 

Maneum, Witur P., birth, 438; education, 438; public 
life, 488. 

Masn, Dupiey, appointed commissioner to Europe, 160; 


sent to Europe from South Carolina as commercial com- . 


missioner, 656. 

MansFie.p, Josepu K. T., biographical notice of, 723. 

Marine Hospitals in Seceded States.—Their seizure, 820; 
hospital at New Orleans seized, 820; letter of Collector 
Hatch, 320; answer of Secretary Dix, 820; his letter, 
$20. 

Marque, Letters of, proclamation granting, 137; form of, 

: 187; instructions to privateers, 138. 

Hartial Law, defined, 438; questions arising under it, 
439; proclaimed at Baltimore by General Butler, 439; 
proclamation, 439; General Banks proclaims martial 
law at Baltimore, 440; appoints a provost-marshal, 
440; action of the Police Commissioners, 440; instruc- 
tions to Marshal Kenly, 440; Fremont proclaims mar- 
tial law in St. Louis, 441; appoints a provost-marshal, 
441; Jefferson Davis proclaims martial law in East 
‘ennessee, 441; provost-marshal appointed, 441; his 
orders, 441. 

Declared by Fremont in St. Louis, 491; do. by Gen- 

eral Halleck, 496. 

Martinsburg, its situation, 442; skirmish at, 442; details, 


442. 

Maryland sends commissioners to Washington and to 
Montgomery, 141; reply of President Davis to, 141; ar- 
rest of members of the Legislature of, 360. 

Its boundaries, 442; population, 442; influences act- 
ing upon the people, 442; reply of the Governor to the 
Commissioners from Mississippi, 442; efforts of op- 
posite parties, 443; address of the Governor to the 
people, 443; the action proposed, 444; State Conven- 
tion, 444; its action, 444; proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor, April 18, 444; call of the Legislature, 445; mes- 
sage of the Governor, 445; action of the Legislature, 
446; report of the Commissioners to wait on Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 446; reply of the Governor relative to 
burning bridges, 446; Legislature adjourns, 447; de- 
structioa of railroad and canal property, 447; elections, 
447; another session of the Legislature, 447 ; its action, 
448; views of President Lincoln on the arrests in Mary- 
land, 448; final message of the Governor, 448; pro- 
tests against the invasion of Maryland by Virginia 
troops, 449. 

Mason, Joun M., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
the remedy is at home in the State councils, 170; re- 
sponse to Senator Seward’s remarks, 180, 181; remarks 
on the President's Message with the resolutions of Vir- 
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ginia, 179; on the naval appropriation bill, 182; on the 
views of Calhoun, 189; on the bill to discontinue postal 
service in seceded States, 219; on the,Peace Conference 
propositions, 221; seizure on the steamer Trent, 693; 
surrendered to the British officers, 695. 

Massachusetts, boundaries, 449; population, 449; distribu- 
tion of manufactures, 449; railroads, 449; taxable prop- 
erty, 449; politics, 450; election, 450; John Brown 
meeting, 450; military orders, 451; military move- 
ments, 451; arms bought in Europe, 451; troops in the 
field, 452; action of the State Legislature, 452 ; anti- 
slavery meeting, 452; compromise meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, 453; war loans, 453; election, 453; receipts and 
expenditures, 454. 

Resolutions or instructions of Legislature of, to its 
commissioners to Peace Conference, 564. 

Matthias’ Point, its situation, 454; naval attack on, 454. 

McCa tt, G. A., biographical notice of, 725. 

MoC.eian, Gen. Gzorce B., details of his campaign in 
Western Virginia, 746; promoted to commander-in- 
chief, 720; notice of, 721. 

McCiernanp, Joun A., member of Congress, 166; on the 
right of secession, 208; on the conduct of the war, 233, 
239; offers a resolution to prosecute the war, 244; in- 
structions relative toan exchange of prisoners, 583; 
biographical notice of, 723. 

McDonaxp, Emoetr, the case of, 356. 

McDoweE Lt, Irwin, biographical notice of, 724. 

McKay, Dona xp, letter respecting American navy, 504. 

McKenzie, Wm. L., birth, 454; activity in Canada, 454; 
retires to the United States, 455. 

McKuinstry, J., appointed provost-marshal at St. Louis, 441. 

McLean, Joun, birth, 455; education, 455; public offices, 
455; opinions, 455. 

Meacuer, T. F., biographical notice of, 726. 

Memauncer, C. G., instructions to collectors of revenue in 
the Confederate States, 131; instructions to planters 
relative to the cotton loan, 142; reply to the planters 
who ask relief, 145. 

Merrick, Judge Wo. M., the case of, 356. : 

MerryMay, JOHN, proceedings in the case of, 354. 

Details, Lake Superior Copper Mines, 455; statistics of its 
production, 456; Keweenaw district, 456; Portage Lake 
district, 456; Ontonagon district, 456; copper in the 
puddling furnace, 456; malleable iron, 457; copper in 
Canada, 457; zinc, 457; iron and anthracite of Penn- 
sylvania, 458; pig iron in Scotland, 458; heats of melted 
cast iron and some alloys, 458; improvement in iron 
and steel, 459; gold in Nova Scotia, 459; researches on 
the platinum metals, 460; dimorphism of arsenic, anti- 
mony, &c., 460; lead in some silver coins, 461; alloys 
of aluminium, 461; new alloy, 461. 

Meteoric Iron, masses, 461; analysis, 462. 

Mexico, boundary, 462; States, 462; area, 462; population, 
462; races, 462; trade, 462; production of silver, 462; 
political condition, 463; government, 463; list of con- 
stitutions adopted, 464; excesses, 464; disorders, 464; 
proceedings of President Juarez, 465; Mexican foreign 
debt, 465; taxes, 465; foreign interference, 465; doc- 
trine of the American Government, 465; its present 
doctrine, 466; immediate causes of the complaints on 
the part of the three nations, 466; Convention between 
France and Spain, 466; speech of the Spanish Queen, 
467; plan of operations of the allied powers, 467; mili- 
tary and naval forces, 468; arrival at Vera Cruz, 468; 
proclamation to the people, 468; do. of the Mexican 
General, 469. 

Michigan, its boundaries, 469; population, 469; valuation 
of property, 469; Personal Liberty Laws, 469; message 
of the Governor to the Legislature, 469; acts of the 
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Legislature, 470; response to the call for troops, 470; 
extra session of the Legislature, 470; troops sent into 
the field, 470; railroads, 471; upper peninsula, 471; its 
copper imines, 471; organization of companies, 471; 
debt of the State, 471; amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, 471, 

Mixzs, Col., at Bull Run, 86. 

Mites, Wm. P., on a pledge of President Buchanan with 
South Carolina, 703. . 

Minnesota, its boundaries, 472; population, 472; vote of 
the State, 472; resolutions of the Legislature, 472; 
troops furnished for thé war, 472. 

Mints in Seceded States, their seizure, 315; mint at 
New Orleans, 319; its coinage, 319; seizure, 319; mint 
at Dahlonega, 319; deposits, 819; mint at Charlotte, 
819; its deposits, 819; coinage, 319; seizure, 319; at 
New Orleans seized, 429; money on hand, 429. 

Mississppi, her Senators retire from Congress, 198; re- 
marks, 198, 

Its boundaries, 472; population, 472; the govern- 
ment, 472; action relative to slaves of border States, 
473; recommendation of the Governor respecting, 473- 
Legislature passes an act calling a State Convention, 
473; sentiment of the people, 473; election of members 
of the Convention, 474; it assembles, 474; passes an 
ordinance of secession, 474; proceedings of the Goy- 
ernor, 474; resolution against reconstruction, 474; 
taxes, 475; action on the Confederate Constitution, 
475; debate on submitting it to a vote of the people, 
475; vote on the ordinance of secession, 475; military 
enthusiasm, 475: military resources, 476; tax recom- 
mended, 476; do, stay Jaw, 476; further action of the 
Legislature, 476; plan to secure volunteers, 476; mili- 
tary operations on the Southern extremity of the 
State, 477. 

Mississippi River Expedition.—Gunboats ordered by Fre- 
mont, 293; the gunboats, 293; their armament, 293; un- 
der command of Andrew H. Foote, 293. 

Missouri, its boundaries, 477; population, 477; vote, 477; 
public sentiment of the people, 477; views of Governor 
Jackson, 477; vote to hold a Convention, 477; it assem- 
bles, 478; address of the Commissioners from Georgia, 
478; report of the Committee on Federal Relations, 
478 minority report, 478; details of the action of the 
Convention, 479; action of the Governor, 479; war 
loan, 480; excitement in the Legislature on the capture 
of Camp Jackson, 480; proclamation of General Har- 
ney, 480 interview of Governor Jackson and General 
Price with General Lyon, 481; views of General Lyon, 
481; Governor Jackson’s account of the interview, 481 ; 
order from the War Department to General Harney, 
482; proclamation of General Lyon, 482; movement of 
troops commenced, 483; proclamation of Colonel Boern- 
stein, 483; proclamation of General Lyon to the people, 
483; enlistment of troops, 484; Fremont ordered to 
Missouri, 484; address of General Sweeny, 484; march 
of General Lyon to Springfield, 485; his troops, 485; 
troops of General Price, 485; death of Lyon, 485; north- 
ern counties of Missouri, 485; proclamation of General 
Pope, 486; call for the State Convention to re-assemble, 
486; its business, 486; school fund, 487; elects State 
officers, 487; address to the people, 487; proclamation 
of Lieutenant-Governor Reynolds, 488; do. of Jeff. 
Thompson, 489; proclamation of Governor Gamble, 
489; proclamation of Governor Jackson, 490; objects 
of the military campaign, 490; proclamation of General 
Fremont, 491; military orders, 491; proclamation eman- 
cipating slaves, 491; martial law in St. Louis, 491; Fre- 
mont leaves St. Louis, 492; advance of the army, 492; 
retreat of General Price, 492; agreement between Gen- 


erals Fremont and Price, 493; repudiated by General 
Hunter, 493; recall of Fremont, 493; his address to his 
soldiers, 493; letter from Secretary of War, 493; addres 
of citizens of St. Louis to Fremont, 494; his reply, 494; 
State Convention re-assembles, 494; Federal force in 
Missouri, 495; further military movements, 495; list of 
battles and skirmishes in the State, 495; order of Gen- 
eral Halleck relative to slaves, 496; relative to martial 
law, 496; runaways, 496, 

Admitted as a member of the Confederacy, 165; 
the Legislature at Neosho, 497; agreement with the 
Confederate States, 497; members of Confederate Con- 
gress, 497; instructions of Legislature to commissioners 
to Peace Congress, 565. 

Mrrcuett, O. K., biographical notice of, 725. 

Molasses, export of, prohibited from the bbc state, 
165. 

Monitor, The, description of, 505, 506; trip to Fortress 
Monroe, 507; effect of the shot of the Merrimac, 508. 
Monroe, Fortress, its situation, 497; armament, 497; 

views of Governor Letcher on its posséssion, 498, 

Montgomery, rejoicing at, on fall of Fort Sumter, 133. 

Mortar Fleet of Com. Porter, the vessels, 292; how fitted 
out, 292; armament, 292; how to be used, 293; their 
departure, 293. 

Moultrie, Fort, its situation, 315; condition, 815; force 
that occupied it, 315; evacuation by Major Anderson, 
816; instructions to Major Anderson, 8163; occupied by 
South Carolina troops, 316; used in the attack on Fort 
Sumter, 316. 

Murr, Rozerr, the case of, 358, yen 

Moc.tiean, Col. J. A., surrenders a 608; Diograph- 
ical notice of, 726. 

Munfordsville, its situation, 498 ; 
tails, 498. 

Morray, Nicnotas, birth, 498; vga a 498; pursuits, 
498; writings, 498, 


skirmish at, 498; de- 


N 


Napoleon, Arkansas, its situation, 499; seizure of United 
States hospital, 499. 

Nawy of the United States, report of a Committee in Con- 
gress on list of vessels, and their condition, 499; resigna: 
tion of officers, 500; available force of ships, 500; scenes 
at Norfolk, 500; preparations for the blockade, 501; 
vessels in service July 4th, 5015; increase of foree, 502; 
iron-clad ship, 502; list of vessels built, 508; La Gloire, 
French iron-clad ship, 503: English iron-clad ships, 504; 
the Achilles, 504; the Warrior. 504; letter of M. Ray, 
504; plans offered to Congress, 504; the Examiners, 
504; their advice, 505; plans accepted, 505; the Moni- 
tor, 505-507; her trip to Fortress Monroe, 507; effect of 
the shot of the Merrimac on her. 507; Stevens’ Battery, 
508; description, 508; drawings of, 509; cost, 510; fur- 
ther details, 510; naval skirmishes during the year, 
511, 512. 

NeEtson, WiL11aM, biographical notice of, 724. 

New Hampshire, its boundaries, 512; valuation of prop- 
erty, 513; population, 518; vote at the Presidential 
election, 513; proclamation of the Governor on the call 
for troops, 513; State election, 518; action of the Legis- 
lature, 513; militia, 513; assumes the Federal tax, 513; 
banks, 513. 

New Jersey, its boundaries, 514; population, 514; govern- 
ment, 514, State Union Convention, 514; resolutions, 
514; Wwtters, 514; Message of the Governor to the Legis- 
lature, 514; joint resolutions on the state of the Union, 
515; resolutions of Republican members of the Legis- 
lature, 515; military movements, 516; extra session of 
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\. the Legislature, 516 ; its action, 517; troops in the Fed- 
eral service, 517; instructions to Commissioners to the 

| Peace Conference, 564, 

f Newport News, its situation, 517; encampment, 517. 

: New York, its boundaries, 517; population, 517; taxable 
valuation of the State, 518; freight of railroads and 
canals, 518; vote of the State, 518; the Legislature, 519; 

- Message of the Governor, 519; defiant resolutions of the 
Legislature, 519; action of the people, 519; other memo- 

» rials, 520; action relative to the Peace Conference, 520; 
public meeting in New York City, 520; meeting at Al- 
bany, 521; its resolutions, 521; petitions, 521; seizure 
of muskets by the police, 522; letter of Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, 522; letter of Governor Morgan, 
522; further correspondence, 522; number of volun- 
teers furnished by the State, 523; ordnance and small 
arms, 523; money and men advanced by New York, 

. 524; instructions to Commissioners to Peace Confer- 
ence, 564. 

— York City, its importance, 524; population, 525; 
value of property, 525; changes in the population, 526; 
city railroads, 526; Leta imajabved-dndunlinpeoved) 037: 
tenant houses, 527; number of dwellings, 527; property, 
tax, and population, 528; tax of, in 1861, 529; debt of, 529; 
loans for war purposes in 1861, 529; political bias of, 529; 

_ patriotism of, 530; Mr. Seward’s speech in, Dec: 22, 1860, 
» 580; effort for compromise in, 530; patriotic excitement 
of, after the fall of Sumter, 580, 531; Mayor Wood's 
proclamation, 531; departure of the Seventh Regiment 
from, April 19, 1861,531; mass meeting in Union Square, 
April 20, 531; meetings of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York Bar, 532; departure of the Sixth, 
Twelfth, and Seventy-first Regiments N. Y. S. M. on 
the 2ist April, 532; the churches of, on the 2ist, 532; 
departure of the Eighth, Thirteenth, and Sixty-ninth 
Regiments on the 22d April, 533; table of regiments 


and men for the war furnished by, 533, 534; arrivals of 
foreign emigrants at, 534; statistics of crime and inci- 
dental police duties in, 534; supply of meat for, 534; 
flour and domestic produce delivered in, 1860-61, 534; 
City Inspector's report for 1861, 535; dispensary returns 
in, 585; monthly return of marriages and births in, 535. 
Nrowoxson, A. O. P., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
on the complaints of the South, 187; revolution has 
suspended the relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the seceded States, 220. 

Norfolk, Va, description of, 535; navy yard opposite to, 
535; vessels in, 585; destruction of navy yard, 536; old 
Fort Norfolk, with its ammunition, taken by the Vir- 
ginia authorities, 536; collector of prohibited from ac- 
cepting drafts of United States, &c., 536; small notes 
issued by City Council of, 586; arrival of Confederate 
troops at, 536, 587. 

Worth Carolina, description of, 537; action of Legislature 

of, 587; resolution of inhabitants of Pasquotank County, 

587; Forts Caswell and Johnston seized, but restored by 

Governor J. W. Ellis, 587; Governor Ellis’ Letter to 

President Buchanan, Jan. 12, 1861, 537, 588; reply of 

Secretary of War, 538; passage of convention bill, 538; 

appointment of commissioners to Peace Conference at 

Washington, 533; vote cf on Convention or no Con- 

vention, 588; Governor Ellis’ reply to the President’s 

call for troops, 538, 539; Pasquotank resolutions of April 
23d, 589; Governor Ellis’s proclamation, 539; the Gov- 
ernor calls for the enrolment of 30,000 men, 539; special 
session of Legislature of, May 1, 1861, 539; Governor's 
message, 539; call of convention, 539; other action of 

Legislature, 539, 540; seizure of Federal forts, mint, and 

arsenal, 540; ordinance of secession of, 540; ordinance 


passing through, April 19th to June 29th, 583; money — 
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assenting to Constitution of Provisional Government of 
Confederate States, 540; delegates elected to Confed. 
erate Congress, 540; flag of, 540; Senators from, to Con- 
federate Congress, 540; loan of one million dollars au- 
thorized, 540; sending forward of troops from, 540; 
Union movement in Hyde County, 540, 541; Union Con- 
vention in Hyde County, 541; repair and manufacture 
of fire-arms at Fayetteville, 541; contributions of the 
State for war purposes, 541; nomber of troops sent 
from to Confederate army, 541; representatives from 
in Confederate Congress, 541; tea raised in, 541; battles 
and skirmishes in, 541, 


°o 


Obituaries, American, 541-546; Foreign, 547-556. 

Ocracoke Inlet, the fortification abandoned by Confed. 
erate troops, and destroyed by Federal troops, 289. 

Ohio, description of, 556; Governor Dennison's message 
to Legislature of, 566; extra session of Legislature of, 
556; joint resolutions of Legislature of, Jan. 12, 1861, 
556; detention of arms at Cincinnati, 556, 557; militia 
laws of, passed April 12th and 13th, 557 ; Governor Den- 
nison’s proclamation, 557; war laws passed by Legis- 
lature April 17, 18, and 26, and May 7, 557; lease of pub- 
lic works authorized, 557; general order for organization 
of militia, 558; arrival of Ohio troops in Washington, 
May 23, 558; organization and number of Ohio troops in 
United States service, 558; expenses paid by State, and 
refunded by United States, 558, 559; Ohio’ Democratie 
State Convention, action of, 559; statistics of State, 
taxes, valuation, debts, naturalization, freight, &c., 559, 
560; instructions of Legislature to commissioners to 
Peace Congress, 564, 565. 

ONDERDONE, BENJAMIN T., biographical notice of, 560, 561. 

‘Ordnance Depot at San Antonio, Teras,—Its surrender, 
819; its contents, 319; given up by Gen. Twiggs, 319. 

Ortorr, Prince ALExzt F., biographical notice of, 561. 


Be 


Paducah, Ky., description of, 561; occupation of by Fed- 


eral troops, 561, 562. 

Paris Congress, declaration of, approved by Confederate 
Government, 164. 

Patents, new law of, 562; number issued, 562. 

Parrerson, General, explanation of his position on the day 
of the battle at Bull Run, 89. 

Peace Conferences, initiated by resolutions of Virginia, 173, 
562; views of President Buchanan on, 562; recom- 
mended by other States, 562; meeting of at Washing- 
ton, Feb. 4, 1861, 562; delegates or commissioners from 
the several States, 562; John Tyler’s address at the 
opening of 563, 564; resolutions or instructions con- 
trolling their commissioners adopted by the Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ohio, 564 
resolutions or instructions of Legislatures of Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, 565; Mr. 
Guthrie's resolution, and the’ committee appointed un- 
der it, 566; report of that committee, 566; sections of 
said report as amended, and the votes on these sections, 
566-568 ; Mr. Gutlirie’s preamble, 568; Mr. Johnson’s 
resolution, 568; 

Resolutions of Virginia relative to, 178; ‘ communi- 
cated to Congress by President Buchanan, 178. 

Pepro V., King of Portugal, biographical notice of, 568, 

PENDLETON, Grorce H., member of Congress, 226; on the 
conduct of the war, 240. 

Prnp.eton’s battery at Bull Run, $4 
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Pennsylwania, description of, 568, 569; minerals of, 569; 
Governor Curtin’s inaugural, 569; resolutions of Legis- 
lature of, January 17 and 24, 569; Message of Governor 
Curtin on military affairs, April 9, 569, 570; militia law 
passed, April 12, 570; law to punish treason, passed 
April 18, 570; excitement in Philadelphia on the 15th 
of April, 570, 571; Mayor Henry’s speech, 571; Governor 
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condition of the country, 190; on the acts of President 
Lincoln, 229, 283. 

Pope, Joun, biographical notice of, 724. 

Population of Confederate States, 180. 

Porter, Col. AnDrEw, at Bull Run, 82, 85; biographical no- 
tice of, 723. 

Porter, Fitz Joun, biographical notice of, 723. 


Curtin’s proclamation convening an extra session of ‘Port Royal Hepedition, its object and destination, 289; 


Legislature, April 80,571; movement of troops under 
call of the President, 571; acts of the Legislature in 
regard to the war, at extra session, 571, 572; loan of 
$3,000,000 authorized, 572; esolutions of Legislature, 572; 
Pennsylvania troops in United States service, 572; arms 
owned by the State, 572; members of Congress elected 
on Union issues, 572,573; debt of Pennsylvania, 573; 
railruad progress in the State, 573; instructions of 
Legislature to Commissioners to the Peace Conference, 
564. 

Pensacola Bay, description of, 573; Fort Pickens taken 
possession of by Lieutenant A. J. Slemmer, 573; Fort 
Pickens reénforced, 12-16 April, 573; Wilson’s regiment 
stationed on Santa Rosa Island, 573, 574; daring exploits 
of Federal troops, 574; attack on Wilson's regiment, 
October 8,574; bombardment of Forts Barrancas and 
McRae by Fort Pickens and of Fort Pickens by the 
Confederate forts and batteries, 574, 575; Colonel 
Brown's conclusions, 575. 

Perrysville, description of, 575. 

Personal Liberty Laws, motives which led to their enact- 
ment, 575; the sixth section of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
575, 576; Governor Morgan (N. Y.), recommends their 
repeal, 576; Governors Washburn (Me.), Banks (Mass.), 
and Packer (Penn.), make similar recommendations, 
576; recommendation of the Governor of Ohio, 577; 
law of Rhode Island, 577; do. of Vermont, 577; do. of 
Maine, 577; do. of Connecticut, 577; do. of Massachu- 
setts, 577; do. of New York, 578; New Jersey has 
no law, 578; law of Pennsylvania, 578; Indiana and 
Illinois no law, 578; law of Michigan, 578; Ohio, 578; 
Wisconsin, 578; number of fugitives in twenty years, 
579. 

Petrolewm, supply of the springs, 579; how raised to the 
surface, 579; location of springs, 579; decline in price, 
579; exports of, 580; Oil Creek, 580; probable duration 

* of the supply, 580; its uses, 580. 

PueEtps, Gen., commands first body of troops sent to Ship 
Island, 291; arrival, 291; landing, 291; issues a procla- 
mation, 291; its effect, 292. 

Philippi, its situation, 581; skirmish at, 581; details, 581. 

Pickens, Fort, reénforcement of, 511, 708. 

Proxens, Gov. F. W., (S. C.,) inaugural, Dee. 10, 1860, 647, 648; 
proclamation, 653; speech, Dec. 21, 654; his cabinet, 

' 654, 655; correspondence with Major Anderson relative 
to surrender of Fort Sumter, 656; letter to President 
Buchanan relative to surrender of Fort Sumter, 656; 
address to the people on the taking of Fort Sumter, 
657. ‘ 

Prerce, Gen. E. W., commands the expedition to Great 
Bethel, 348. . 

Piers at Southport, England, 581; the form, 581; manner of 
driving the piles, 581; advantages of the method, 581. 

Pig Point, its situation, 581; skirmish at, 581. 

Pritiow, Gen. GIDEON, occupies Columbus, Ky., 103; his let- 
ter on exchange of prisoners, 582. 

Planters apply to Confederate Government for relief, 145; 
reply of the Secretary of the Treasury, 145. 

Potx, Gen. Lzonrpas, enters Kentucky, 403; his pastoral 
letter, 480; letter relative to an exchange of prisoners, 
583. 

Potx, Trusten, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; on the 


population and productions of the group of islands, 289; 
date of sailing, 289; vessels of the expedition, 289; com- 
manded by Com. 8. F. Dupont, 289; the military forces 
of the expedition, 289; commanded by Gen. T. W. 
Sherman, 289; a gale of wind scatters the ships, 290; 
arrival at Port Royal, 290; vessels enter the harbor, 
290; a storm, 290; the forts, 290; attack on them, 290; 
its plan, 290; captured, 290; loss, 290; results, 290, 

Powe t, Lazarus W., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
offers a resolution to refer President's Message, relative to 
the state of the country, to a committee of thirteen, 168; 
remarks, 168; on the acts of President Lincoln, 280; on 
the right of Senators from Western Virginia to seats, 
286; on the conduct of the war, 286, 288, 

PRENTISS, BENJAMIN M., biograpical notice of, 725. 

Preston, W. B., member of Confederate Congress, 165. 

Prisoners or persons arrested, a list of, 361. 

Prisoners, exchange of, difficulty of the question, 582; how 
solved, 582; letter of Gen. Pillow, 582; reply of Gen. 
Grant, 582; manner in which an exchange was made at 
‘Cairo, 583; details, 583; treaty between Gens. Fremont 
and Price, 584. 

Privateering, the law on the subject, 584; proclamation of 
President Lincoln, 585; action of the Confederate States, 
585; numbers, 586; the Petrel, 586; the Calhoun, 586; 
Ivey, 586; Wm. H, Webb, 586; the Dixie, 586; the 
deff. Davis, 587; her prizes, 587; the Bonita, 587; the 
Sallie, 587; the James Gray, 587; prizes at New Orleans, 
587; revenue cutters made privateers, 588; the Gordon 
588; the Coffee, 588; the McRae, 588; the Lady Davis, 
588; the Nina, 588; the Jackson, 588; the Incarora, 
588; the Yorktown, 588; the Everglade, 588; the Sa- 
vannah, 588; discussion on the subject in the British 
House of Lords, 589; action of foreign Governments, 
590; one of the crew of the Jeff. Davis, 590; his trial 
for piracy, 590; opinion of Judge Sprague, 590; trial of 
the crew of the Savannah, 591; letter of Secretary 
Welles as to letters of marque, 592; transfer of ships, 
592; the Nashville, 593; the Sumter, 593; proclamation 
of Pres. Davis granting letters to, 137; instructions to, 
188; steamer Nashville, 593; her cruise, 593; the Sum- 
ter, 593; her cruises, 593; escapes, 593. 

Protest of Southern Senators on the admission of California, 
193, 

Pryor, Roger A., member of Congress, 166; on the object 
of the military bill, 215; remarks at Charleston on the 
attack upon Sumter, 187. 

Public Documents, Message of President Buchanan, De- 
cember, 1860, 594; do. Jan. Sth, 1861, 598; inaugural of 
President Lincoln, 600; Message of President Lincoln, 
July 4th, 1861, 603; de. December, 1861, 607; inaugural 
of President Davis, 612; Message of President Davis, 
April 29th, 1861, 614; do. July 20th, 1861, 619; do. Noy. 
18th, 1861, 622; proclamation of neutrality by Queen 
Victoria, 624; decree of the Queen of Spain, 626; decree 
of the King of Portugal, 626; views of the Emperor of 
Russia, 626; Constitution of the Confederate States, 627. 

Puan, Geo. E., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; there is 
nothing which cannot be redressed promptly and in the 
most efficacious manner, 170; the Northern people had 
no policy against slavery, 171; on the amendment of the 
Constitution, 222. 
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Railway, Subterranean, benesth the city of London, 631; 
its commencement, 631; length, 632; details of s portion 
of the line, 632; trial trip, 683. 

Ration, details of the old ration to the soldier, 633; details 
of the present ration, 633. 

Reacan, Joun H., appointed Postmaster-General, 158. 

Resolution, on the duty of the soldiers of the army relative 
to slaves, 227. 

Retaliation measures of between Confederate and Federal 
Governments, 151. 

Rerxotps, Jous H., member of Congress, 166; let the 
present laws be enforced, 214; rally under the folds of 
the stars and stripes, and the country will be saved, 214. 

Rhode Island, its boundaries, 633; political divisions, 633; 
manufacturers, 634; Personal Liberty Bill, 634; 
action of the Legis!ature, 634 ; troops of the State, 634; 
extra session of the Legislature, 635; Message of the 
Governor, 635; acts, 635; force furnished to the United 
States, 635; instructions of Legislature of to her com- 
missioners to the Peace Conference, 564; export’of rice 
probibited, 165. 

Riczazpson, Wiii1amu A., member of Congress, 225: on the 
cause of the war, 244, 245; on the statements of General 
Scott relative to the battle of Bull Run, 245, 246. 

Richmond, Confederate Congress adjourn to meet at, 140. 

Ricxett's battery at Bull Run, $4. 

Rosertson, Jons, sent by Virginia as Peace Commissioner 
to the Southern Confederacy, 730. 

Romney, its situation, 636; skirmish at, €37. 


Rost, P. A., appointed Commissioner to Europe, 160. 
Russia, its size, 636; races of people, 636 ; Government, 636; 
causes of disturbance, 636; outbreak in Poland, 637; 
cireumstances, 637; agronomic societies suppressed, 
_  €87: serfdom of Russia, 638; numbers, 633; condition of 
_ serfs, 635; ways of becoming free, 638; territorial ac- 
quisitions, 639 ; conduct towards the United States, 639; 
finances, 639; internal improvements, 639; education, 
639 


Sacramento City, loss by floods in 1361, 92. 

Savrspury, Wiitazp, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 

166; Delaware was the first to adopt the Constitution, 

and will be the last to do any act looking to separation, 

168. 

Scuenck, Col. Rosezr C., at Bull Run, §2-S6; biographical 
notice of, 725. 

Scuiossee, Frrepeicn C., birth, 640; pursuits, 640; writ- 
ings, 640. 

Scorr, General Wrxrretp, views on the danger to the 
Union, 123; his statements relative to the battle at Bull 
Run, 246; order announcing the issue of demand notes 
to pay the soldiers, 299. 

Sorrsz, Eveene, birth, 640; occupation, 640; writings, 640. 

Sequestration Act of Confederate Congress, 165. 

Srewaep, W.H., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
presents the memorial from New York City, 180; 
remarks, 180; on the state of public affairs, 192; offers a 
minority report relative to the propositions of the Peace 
Conference, 220; speech in Boston, 450; speech at New 
York, Dec. 22, 1860, 530; instructions to General Me- 
Ciellan relative to escaped slaves of insurgents, 646; 
letter to the commissioners from South Carolina, Til; 
second note, 713; letter to Governor Hicks, 716. 

Servell’s Point, its situation, 640; attack on the batteries, 
640 ; results, 640. 


Saw Leuvet, birth, 640; pursuits, 640; public offices, 640. 

Suzeman General Toomas W., proclamation to inhabitants 
of South Carolina, Noy. 8, 1861, 644; biographical notica- 
of, 724. 

Sueemwan, General Wrttram Ta takes command in Ken- 
tucky, 406; biographical notice of, 723. 

Suexman, Joun, member of the Senate, 225; on the acts of 
the President, 234; on the conduct of the war, 236, 237; 
on the cause of the war, 243. 

Ship Island Expedition, its destination, 290; island oc- 
eupied by a Confederate force, 291; evacuated, 291; oc- 
cupied by Federal troops, 291 ; captures of Confederate 
vessels, 291; General Butler commands the military 
force, 291; first troops composing the expedition, 291; 
landing on the island, 291; proclamation of General 
Phelps, 291; other troops added, 292 

Sroxies, Danret E., member of Congress, 166; on the pres- 
ent condition of things, 214. 

Srecet, Franz, biographical notice of, 726. 

Sryeetoy, O. R., member of Congress, 166; refuses to serve 
on the Compromise Committee, 201. 

Slaves, Federal Government had no control over them in 
the States before the war, 641; its relation tothe slaves 
of insurgents, 641; slaves called contrabands 
of the term as thus applied, 641; Gen. Butler's corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of War in regard to them, 
and reply of that functionary, 641, 642; correspondence 
relative to execution of Fugitive Slave law between 
U.S. Marshal in Kansas and Attorney-General, in July, 
642; Confiscation Act approved Aug. 6, 1861, 642; Secre- 
tary Cameron's second letter to Gen. Butler, 642, 6; 
Secretary Caleb Smith's statement of the position of the 
Government on the question, at Providence, Aug. 16, 
1861, 648; Gen. Fremont's proclamation, Aug. 30, 1861, 
648; President Lincoln's modification of the proclama- 
tion, Sept. 11, 1861, 644; Instructions of Secretary Cam- 
eron to Gen. T. W Sherman, Oct. 14, 1861, 644; Gen. 
Sherman's proclamation, Nov. §, 1861, 644; Gen. Dix's 
proclamation to inhabitants of Eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, Nov. 17, 1861, 644; Gen. Halleck’s order prohibit- 
ing fugitives from entering the lines of the camps of the 
army, 644; Col. Cochrane's address, 645; Secretary Cam- 
eron’s address, 645; Secretary Chase's orders respecting 
fugitive slaves to be employed on cotton and other plan- 
tations at Port Royal, Nov. 80, 1861, 645, 616: Secretary™ 
Seward’s instructions to Gen. McClellan in regard to 
escaped slaves of insurgents, 646. 

Steuer, Lieut. Apam J., takes possession of Fort Pickens, 
5733. 

Sumett, Jorn, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; on the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, 184; withdraws, 
200: speech on the occasion, 200; seized on board the 
steamer Trent, 693. 

Surrn, Cars, statement of the position of Government in 
regard to fugitive slaves, 643. 

Surrn, Cuanxes F., biographical notice of, 724 

Sacrn, E. K., arrives at Bull Run with troops, §5; appoints 
Col. W. M. Churchill provost-marshal in East Tennes- 
see, 441. 

South Carolina determines to attack Fort Sumter, 132; 
her members retire from Congress, 206; description of, 
646; debate on Secession in Legislature of, in 1850, 646, 
647; electoral vote of the State cast for Breckenridge, 
Nov. 6, 1860, 647; act passed by Legislature calling 3 
State Convention to meet at Columbia, Dec. 17, 156, 
647; Message of Gov. Gist, 647; military bill passed, 
G47; Gov. Gist’s farewell Message, Dec., 1560, 647; 
Gov. Pickens’ Inaugural, Dee. 10, 1860, 647, 648; Con- 
vention assembled, Dec. 17, 648; Mr. Jamison’s opening 
address, 643; Convention adjourns to Charleston om ac- 
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count of small-pox at Columbia, 649; committees ap- 
pointed by Convention, 649; ordinance of secession, 
650; Governor authorized to appoint Collectors of Cus- 
toms, Postmasters, &c., and incumbents to hold over 
till such appointments are made, 650; discussion on this 
. subject, 650, 651; ordinance of secession signed, 651; 
address to people of Southern States, 651; declaration 
of causes, prepared by Mr. Memminger, 651, 652; com- 
missioners appointed to proceed to Washington and 
treat with the Federal Government for the delivery of 
the forts, magazines, lighthouses, &c., to the sovereign 
State of South Carolina, 651; the manner in which se- 
cession was effected, 652, 653; declaration adopted, 653; 
Goy. Pickens’ proclamation, 653; report of Committee 
on relations with other Slaveholding States, 653; trans- 
fer of powers of Congress to State Legislature by the 
Convention, 653; anxiety concerning forts in Charleston 
Harbor, and pledge of members of Congress from South 
Carolina that they should not be attacked if no reén- 
forceements were sent to them, 654; Gov. Pickens’ 
speech, Dec. 21, 1860, 654; Gov. Pickens’ cabinet, 654, 
655; seizure of the U. S. arsenal, Dec. 81, 1860, 655; 
loan of $400,000 authorized, 655; Palmetto flag adopted, 
655; Gen. Pickens proposes purchase of three war 
steamers, 655; J. N. Merriman. collector at Georgetown, 
&. C., seized on charge of treason against the State, 655; 
reply of South Carolina to the peace propositions of Vir- 
ginia, 655, 656; Dudley Mann sent to Europe as a com- 
missioner to negotiate for the opening of direct trade, 
656; arms sent to Florida on its secession, 656; corre- 
spondence between Gov. Pickens and Major Anderson 
relative to surrender of Fort Sumter, 656; Gov. Pickens’ 
letter to Pres. Buchanan, 656; $1,880,000 to be issued in 
Treasury notes, 656; volunteer force of 10,000 men or- 
dered to be raised, 656; Provisional Constitution of Con- 
federate States adopted, March 26, 656; Fort Sumter 
captured by orders from Confederate Government, 657 ; 
Governor Pickens’ address, 657; 19,060 troops sent to 
Virginia, 657; representatives of South Carolina in Con- 
federate Congress, 657. 

Spectrography, definition of, and experiments in, 657; 
the Spectroscope, 657; discovery of new elements by 
means of, 658; detection of elements existing in the at- 
mosphere by means of the Spectroscope, 658. 

Springfield, Mo., description of, 658; battle of Wilson's 
Creek, and retreat upon, 659; Zagonyi’s recapture of, 659. 

Srannarp's battery at Bull Run, 84. 

Sranton, BENsAMIN, member of Congress, 166; no inten- 
tion to make war, 212; on the amendment to the Act of 
1798, 214, 215. 

Star of the West, description of, 662; voyage of to Charles- 
ton, 662; is fired upon by the forts in Charleston harbor, 
663 ; is captured by the Texans, 663. 

State War Loans, 307, 308. 

SrepHEeNs, ALEXANDER H., speech in opposition to seces- 
sion, 699; speech on the war, 139; speech at Atlanta, on 
the plan of the confederate government, 141; speech at 
Augusta, on the Cotton Loan, 143; chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent for six years, 153; vote in Congress, 155; speech on 
taking his seat as Vice-President, 156, 

Srevens’ Battery, description of, 508; drawing of, 509; cost, 
510; further details, 510. 

Srevens, Isaac L, biographical notice of, 725. : 

Stevens, THADDEUS, member of Congress, 166; on the 
rightfulness of secession, 207; on the conduct of the 
war, 238; on the confiscation bill, 249. 

St. Helena Parish, 8. C., topography and history of, 659. 

St. Louis, Mo., description of, 660; guard of soldiers sta- 
tioned at Sub-treasury, 660; arms removed to Spring- 
fleld, I1l., April 26th, 660; Gen. Frost's letter to Gen. 


Lyon, 660; Gen. Lyon demands and receives the surren- 
der of Frost and his brigade, 661; soldiers attacked by a 
mob in the streets, fire upon the crowd, 661; character 
of Camp Jackson, 661, 662; martial law declared in, 662; 
protest of the mulcted secessionists in, 662, 

Stocks, average sales during the year, 207. 

Stone, Crarves P., biographical notice of, 728. 

Storrs, Witi1am L., biographical notice of, 663. 

StrrineuAm, Com. 8. H., commands the naval expedition to 
Hatteras Inlet, 287; conference relative to surrender of 
the forts on board his ship, 288, 

Stuart's cavalry at Bull Run, 84, 

Sugar, export of prohibited, 165. 

Sultan of Turkey, 1. 

Summersville, Va., description of, 663; skirmish at, 663. 

Sumner, Cuartes, member of the Senate, 166; offers a 
memorial against any compromise, 228, 

Sumner, Epwin V., biographical notice of, 722. 

Sumter, Fort, supply vessels sail from New York, 718; 
when fire opened upon her, 183; labors of the engineer 
corps in completing, 664; occupied by Major Anderson, 
Dee. 26, 1860, 664; officers and garrison of, 664; excite- 
ment at Charleston in consequence, 664; Goy. Pickens 
demand for surrender of, 664; Col. Hayne sent to Wash- 
ington to demand surrender of, 664; correspondence of 
Messrs, Fitzpatrick, Mallory and Slidell with the Presi- 
dent on, 664; President's answer sent to Charleston, and 
reply of 8. C. Government, 665; Col. Hayne instructed 
to deliver his letter, and demand whether the President 
asserted his right to send reénforcements to, 665; the 
President's reply, 665; question of attacking, referred to 
Confederate Congress, 665; women and children removed 
from, 665; Gen. Beauregard demands the evacuation of, 
April 11, 665; Major Anderson’s reply, 665; Gen. Beau- 
regard’s proposal, 665, 666 ; Anderson’s reply, 666; Gen. 
Beauregard notifies Major Anderson that he will open 
fire in one hour, 666; the first day’s bombardment of, 
666; list of batteries firing upon, 666, 667; armament of 
fort, 667; effect of fire from, 667 ; effect of fire of enemy’s 
batteries on, 667; the second day’s bombardment of, 667, 
668; hot shot fired on from Fort Moultrie and other 
batteries, 668; barracks set on fire, 668; Wigfall and his 
flag of truce, 668; terms of evacuation agreed upon with, 
668; terms of evacuation of, finally approved by Gen. 
Beauregard, 668, 669; condition of, at time of evacuation, 
669; fleet sent by government for relief of, 669; official 
notification of evacuation of, by Major Anderson, 669 ; 
biographical sketch of Major Anderson, 669; effect of 
intelligence of surrender at the North, 669. 

Sweeney, Tuomas W., biographical notice of, 725. 
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Taconic System, pro.essor Emmons’ theory of the, 670; 
long rejected, 670; recent discoveries render probable 
Professor Emmons’ views of, 670, 671; T. Sterry Hunt’s 
theory accounting for the formations without admitting 
the, 671. 

Taney, Chief Justice, proceedings before, in the case of 
John Merryman, 354-356, 

Tariff, revenue and protective, discussions on, 671; table 
of changes in and results of, 672; whole revenue of each 
tariff, 672; warehousing system, and independent treas- 
ury plan of finance adopted, 672; tariffs of 1857 and 1861, 
672; orders of the Treasury Department, 673; do. of 
collector of New York, 673; protest against the pay- 
ment of duties, 673; comparative rates of duty for 
twenty years, 673; difficulties in the operation of the 
old and new tariff, 675; revenue at New York, 675. 

Tawes in the Confederate States, 164, 
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Taylor, Fort, its location, 675; armament, 675. 

Taytor, Lieutenant-Colonel, bears a letter from Jefferson 
Davis to President Lincoln, 150. 

Telegraph, Electric, progress in 1861, 675; communication 
with San Francisco, 675; on the lower Amoor, 675; con- 
nection between Europe and America through Russia, 
675; by the Atlantic Ocean, 676; smaller enterprises, 
676. 

Telegraphic Despatches, their seizure a violation of the 
Constitution, 230. 

Tennessee, instructions of Legislature to commissioners 
to Peace Conference, 565. 

Its boundaries, 676; population, 676; sessions of its 
Legislature, 676; members, when elected, 676; vote for 
President, 677; extra session of the Legislature called, 
677; evils complained of, 677; conservative sentiment, 
677; New York resolutions, how received, 677 ; election 
of delegates to a State Convention, 677; vote on the 
Convention, 678; answer of the Governor to the Presi- 
dent's proclamation, 673 ; address of citizens, 678 ; Legis- 
lature convenes, 678; message to, 678; Commissioner 
from the Confederate States, 679; letters from citizens, 
679; military league made with the Confederate States, 
679; articles, 679; declaration of Independence, 680; 
ordinance to adopt the Provisional Constitution, 680; a 
military force organized, 681; fundamental law of the 
State, 681; payment of debts to Northern citizens pro- 
hibited, 682; progress of military affairs, 682; Union 
Convention in East Tennessee, 683; acts of the Legisla- 
ture, 683; efforts to procure arms, 683; message of the 
Governor, 684; call for men, 684; second call, 685; 
burning of bridges in East Tennessee, 685. 

Message of the Governor on extortions, 144. 

Tennessee, East, martial law in, 153, 441. 

Territories, their division as proposed by the Crittenden 
amendments to the Constitution, 174 ; organized in 1861, 
685; Dakotah, its size, 685; boundaries, 685; Colorado, 
its size, 686; boundaries, 686; Nevada, its size, 686; 
boundaries, 686. 

boundaries, 686; government, 686; population, 
686; secession sentiment of the people, 686; Governor 
refuses to call a session of the Legislature, 687; his 
views, 687 ; call for a convention, how made, 687 ; action 
of the Governor, 687; Legislature convened, 68S; reso- 
lutions relative to a State Convention, 685; vote of the 
State for members of the Convention, 683 ; ordinance of 
secession, 688; vote of the people upon it, 689; vote at 
the Presidential election, 689; difficulty between the 
Governor and the State Convention, 689; action of the 
Convention, 690; condition of affairs, 690; war loan, 
690; United States forces in Texas, 690; surrender of 
Twiggs, 690; seizure of public property, 690; surrender 
of Major Sibley, 691; surrender of Colonel Reeve, 691; 
address of ex-Governor Houston to the people, 692; his 
letter to the people in favor of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, 692 ; intercourse with Northern people prohibited, 
692; state of affairs at the close of the year, 693; troops 
in the field, 693; crops, 693. 

Tuomas, Col. F, J., killed at Bull Ran, 84. 

Tuomas, Francis, member of Congress, 210; on the right 
of the Government to use the forts for other purposes 
than the defence of the States, 210. 

Tuomas, GeorGe H., biographical notice of, 724. 

Tuomas, Putuip, resigns as Secretary of Treasury, 704. 

Tuompsony Jacos, resigns as Secretary of the Interior, 704. 

Tompxrns, Lieut., commands the cavalry in the skirmish at 
Fairfax Court-House, 294. 

Toomss, Rosert, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; the 
Union is dissolved, 176; men are arming to defend the 
separation, 176. 
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Tovory, Isaac, resolution of censure as Secretary of the 
Navy passed the House of Representatives, 216. 

TownseEnp, Col., at the battle of Great Bethel, 344. 

Treason, Secretary Seward’s letter defining, 358, 

Trent, steamer, how employed, 693; passengers, 693 ; board- 
ed by officers from the San Jacinto, 693; the English 
report, 693; an officer's report, 694; protest of Mason 
and Slidell, 604 ; details, 695. 

Trumsvt1, Lyman, Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166 ; 
on slavery in Arizona, 190 reply to Senator Dayis, 192; 
on the condition of affairs, 223; on the acts of President 
Lincoln, 233; on the object of the war, 241. 

Tvoxer, Groroe, birth, 695 ; education, 695 ; public offices, 
695; writings, 695. 

Twiaes, Gen., surrenders the ordnance depot at San Anto- 
nio, Texas, 319, also 690 ; dismissed from the army by 
order of the President, 319. 

Tybee Island, its situation, 695; reconnoissance of, 695; 
occupied, 695. 

Tyrer, Joun, member of Confederate Congress, 165; de- 
spatch to, relative to the attack on Sumter, 137 ; address 
of at opening of Peace Conference, 563, 564. 
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United States, population, 696; election of President, 696; 
principle represented, 696; officers of the Government 
in 1860, 697; opinion of the Attorney-General on the 
right of a State to secede, 697; do. on collection of duties 
in a seceded State, 697; right of the Government over 
public property, 697; right of the Government to make 
war upon a State, 698; affairs in the Southern States, 
699; speech of Stephens on the prosperity of the Union, 
699; President Buchanan's message, 699; attitude of 
South Carolina, 699; resignation of Secretary Cobb, 700; 
resignation of Secretary Cass, 700; reason, 700; state of 
public sentiment at this time, 700; affairs in South 
Carolina, 701; resignation of Secretary Floyd, 701; rea- 
son, 701; correspondence, 701; arrival of Commissioners 
from South Carolina at Washington, 701; object, 701; 
letter to the President, 702; ,his reply, 702; manner of 
their reception, 702; President’s views on the move- 
ment of Major Anderson, 703; reply of the commis- 
sioners, 703; rejected by the President, 703; President's 
message of Jan. 8th, 703; principles governing his con- 
duct, 703; resignation of Secretary Thompson, 704; 
correspondence relative thereto, 704; resignation of 
Secretary Thomas, 704; reasons, 704; John A. Dix ap- 
pointed to the Treasary, 704; views of the Government 
at this time, 705; decision respecting Fort Sumter, 705; 
commissioner Hayne, of South Carolina, arrives at Wash- 
ington, 705; the proposition to him, 705; letters of Sen- 
ators to the President, 705; reply of Secretary Holt, 705; 
a final reply to demand for Fort Sumter, 706; Virginia 
peace resolutions, 707; mission of ex-President Tyler, 
707; action of the President, 708; armistice charged on 
President Buchanan, 708; sentiments of the people, 709; 
close of Mr. Buchanan's term of office, 709; inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln, 709; the change which had taken place 
since November, 709; the policy of the President de- 
clared, 710; commissioners from South Carolina arrive 
at Washington, 710; letter to Secretary Seward, 710; his 
reply, 711; commissioners’ response, 712; military move- 
ments in New York, 713; preparation of transports, 713; 
sail from the port, 714; excitement, T14; sffairs at 
Charleston, 714; Virginia commissioners visit the Presi- 
dent to inquire as to his policy, 714; his answer, 715; 
capture of Sumter, 715; proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, 715; call for troops by the Secretary of War, 715; 
answers of the Governors of the respective States, 716; 
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letter of President Lincoln to the Mayor of Baltimore, 
716; letter of the Secretary of State to the Governor of 
Maryland, 717; interview between commissioners from 
Baltimore and the President, 717; the blockade procla- 
mation, 717; seizure of telegraphic despatches, 718; 
proclamation ordering blockade of Florida, and sus- 

* pension of habeas corpus writ, 718; instructions by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to collectors of the customs, 
718; mails discontinued, 718; extra session of Congress, 
719; its action, 719; finances, 719; army, 719; navy, 
719; act passed to approve and justify the acts of the 
President, 719; its constitutionality, 719; military ar- 
rangements, 719, 720; retirement of Gen. Scott, 720; 
promotion of Gen. McClellan, 720; correspondence, 720; 
order of Gen. McClellan on taking command of the 
army, 721; biographical notices of numerous army offi- 
cers, 721-726, 
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Vermont, its boundaries, 726; statistics, 727; response to 
the call for troops, 727; action of the Legislature, 727; 
Personal Liberty Bill, 727; war loan, 727; first regi- 
ment, 727; other troops, 728; vote of the State, 728. 

Vicat, Louts Josnrn, birth, 728; ‘discoveries, 728; pursuits, 
728; honors, 728. 

Vrete, E. L., biographical notice of, 726. 

Vienna, its situation, 728; skirmish at, 728, 

Virginia, movement of her Legislature for a Peace Confer- 
ence, 178; the resolutions, 178; boundaries, 729; popn- 
lation, 729; vote, 729; public sentiment, 729; Union 
meetings, 729; resolutions of New York, how received, 
729; action of the Legislature, 730; address of members 
of Congress, 730; the State Convention, 730; it assem- 
bles, 731; organization, 731; proceedings, 731; on Lin- 
coln’s inaugural, 732; debates, 732, 733; communication 
from Governor Pickens, 734; response to the call for 
troops, 734, ordinance to repeal the ratification of the 
United States Constitution, 735; proclamation, 735; 
exports of grain prohibited, 736; warlike aspect, 7363 
joins the Southern Confederacy, 736; convention with, 
737; proceedings in Western Virginia, 737; mustering 
troops, 738; military movements, 738; bridges ordered 
to be burned, 738; debate on the payment of State in- 
terest, 739; vote on the secession ordinance, 7389 ; paper 
money, 740; military strength of Virginia, 740; condi- 
tion of: affairs in the State, 741; list of battles and skir- 
mishes, 741; counties of Aceomac and Northampton, 
742; proclamation of General Dix, 742; prices of mer- 
chandise, 742; passes ordinance of secession, 188; how 
received in the Confederate States, 138. 

Virginia, Western, its attachment to the Union, 742; 
boundaries, 743; a Convention called, 748; its proceed- 
ings, 743; Declaration of Independence, 748 ; speech of 
the new Governor, 743; address of Governor Letcher 
to the people, 743; McClellan’s proclamation, 744; 
population, 744; Attorney-General Bates on the situa- 
tion of Western Virginia as a State, 745; McClellan’s 
proclamation to the Union men, 745; to his troops, 7463 
details of his campaign, 746, 747; despatches, 747. 
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Wane, Bensamin F., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 
166; totally unable to understand precisely what it is of 
which they complain, 171; when has a Republican Sen- 
ator proposed to violate a right of the South? 171; on 
the bill to discontinue postal service in seceded States, 218, 

Watker, L. P., Secretary at War, orders General Beaure- 
gard to demand the surrender of Fort Sumter, 182; 
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further correspondence, 182; remarks on attack on 
Sumter, 183: “No man could tell where this war 
would end,” 133; letter to Governor Magoffin, 138, 

Warp, James H., birth, 748; education, 748; writings, 748; 
service, 749, 

Warren, Fort, used as a prison, 362. 

Warsaw, Mo., burning of, 495. 

Washington, its situation, 749; circumstances of its selee- 
tion for the seat of Government, 749; rumors of an at+ 
tack on President Lincoln, 750; investigation, 750; as- 
sembling of troops at, 750; inquiries by Congress of the 
reason, 750; reply of President Buchanan, 750; do. of 
Secretary Holt, 751; inauguration ceremonies, 751; ex- 
citement on April 15th, 752; movement of troops, 752, 
753; small arms and ordnance issued at the arsenal, 753. 

Wheeling, Va., its situation, 754; capital of Western Vir- 
ginia, 754. 

Wauittenore, THomas, birth,754; pursuits, 754; writings, 754. 

Wickuirre, Cuas. A., member of Congress, 226; on the 
confiscation bill, 247. 

Wieratt, Louis T., Senator in Thirty-sixth Congress, 166; 
we intend to leave this Union—then bring us back, 
168; the people of the South cannot save the Union, 
171; on non-intervention, 181; comes with a flag of 
truce to Fort Sumter, 668. 

Witiey, Waitman T., member of the Senate, 225; on the 
object of the war, 242. 

Williamsport, Va., its situation, 754; skirmish near, 755. 

Witiriams, Tuomas &., birth, 754; education, 754; pursuits, 
754. 

Wuson, Henry, ber of the 8 
President Lincoln, 228-283, 

Wilson's Creek, Mo., its situation, 755; details of the battle 
at, T55. 

Witson, Wit11ay, stationed with his regiment on Santa 
Rosa Island, 578; attacked by Confederates, October 
8, 1861, 574, 

Wrnans, Ross, his arrest, 360, 

Winchester, its situation, 755; occupied by troops, 755. 

Wrnper, J. H., letter on seizing certain Federal prisoners 
for hostages for the safety of Confederate privateers- 
men, 151. 

Winturor, Tueopore, his birth, 756; education, 756; 
death, 756. 

Wisconsin, its boundaries, 756; population, 756; banks, 
456; bank riot, 756; vote for Lincoln, 756; session of 
the Legislature, 756 , its action, 757; the war bill, T57; 
acts passed, 757; troops furnished, 757. 

Wisr, Gen. H. A., retreats from Charleston, Va., 103, 

Wochentliche Union office sacked by a mob, 687. 

Woop, Bensamry, member of Congress, 226; offers a reso» 
lution in the House, 244. ; 

Woop, Frrnanpo, proclamation of, 531. 

Wool.and Flax Fabrics, the disentegration, 757; how done, 
T5T; uses, T57. 

Woot, Joun Exxis, biographical notica of, 722. 

Wrient, Horatio G., biographical notice of, 724, 


, 228; on the acts of 
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Yancey, Wu. L., appointed Commissioner to Europe, 160. 
Yuier, Davin L., Senator in Thirty-sixth “age 166; 
withdraws, 193; remarks on, 193. 


ZaAGoONyI, Major CHARLES, re-capture : Springfield, Mo., 
659. 


Zwirner, Ernst F., his birth, 758; education, 758 ; labors 
in architecture, 768, 
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